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CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED 

HISTORY OF INDIA. 

INTRODUCTION. 



We pro)JOse in these pages to -..•rite the history of ^ 
that vast empire wliich is boumled by the sno^^ 
Himalayas, the Indus, and the sea which containf 
population of more than 1 50,000,000 souls, and 
covers a mighty tract — estimated at 1,500,000 
sijuare miles— extending from the cyclopean gates 
and sombre passes which shut in HindosUn on 
die north, to the sandy Cape of Comorin on the 
south— 1,880 miles distant— the wondrous acqui- 
siddp of an originally small aimpany of merchants, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth, and who went forth 
to SCsji it, as has been felicitously said, with the 
sword in one hand and a ledger in the other. 

From the origin of that infant corporation, we 
piiritosc to trace the story of our gradu.al acquisitions 
and < on(iucsts, down through the time when Madras 
beca’hie a itresiilency, in the reign of Ch.irles II., 
to the days tvhen Clive, the fust and greatest of 
our warriors in the East, laid the solid foundations 
of our present supremacy there, .and rent, by hts 
s^ord, the power of France; theme to the days 
when, under Warren Hastings. Sir Eyre Coole 
defeated Hyder; when Cornwallis swept Mysore 
and dictated terms to the ferocious Tippoo m hiSj 
twftf-jiroud stronghold of Seringapatam ; whejei 
Wdlttley won Assaye; and to the wra« 
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more roc cnt years, when, in succession, 
.^aliiousie, and Canning annexed and 
(Ulcd under our sway four e-xlensivc king- 
ilic Piinjaul) and Pegu, Oude and Nagporc, 
.ill ihcir cities and fortresses; and clown to 
jiorroi's of the Mutiny, w^hen tlie i>ious and 
.icroie Havelock, Neill, Campbell, and Outram — 
“the Bayard of India,” as he wa*. named by the 
lio^idiuarted ^ oncpieror of Scainle — so tembly 
avenged ifie deslruction of our ])coi)le, and when, 
evc'nliially, the title of the (^ueeii of ilie IJritish 
Isles. I' Empress of India, was ])rorlaimcd in the 
Balace of Delhi by the heroic' Wilson and his 
soldn*!.', aller llie two Vast descendants of the Oreal 
Mogul had ]jerjshed under Hodson^s hand in the 
'roinb of llooiiuiKui. 

Nor slijll \\< lorget, in the course of onr history, 
those othc‘1 ]aii\c men, who in remote and perilous 
times have traveised Ilinclostan, ..nd whose “ king- 
dom was not of the sword” -the courageous mis- 
sionarws of many lands and cueds; for there St. 

'! honias the Apostle, who is said to have perished 
at Meliapore, and St. francis Xavier, “the Aiiostlc 
of thc‘ Indies,” led the van of those' ])rea(hcrs 
whe^ in Inter yeais, came Imin Biitain, Ploliand, 
and Denmark, facing jicnl and loti, and in many 
m.staiHAis < niel marT\nl()iii. 

Apart Ircjin the political iirogress of the East 
India Ccunjianv^^lhe moral and material advance- 
nieni of India (*.o sign.dly shown when Lord 
Dalhonsie introduced chea]) j)Ostage, lailways, and 
the telegiaph) sliall all be liaced, togelher with 
tlial connneice which evei} yeai assumes vaster 
jiroporlions, and is cap.ihle of almost indefinite 
eviension , for now tlu' iic h natural jiiocluctioiys of 
11 indost.'iii .irc‘ being more hilly develo]je(l, inulcr 
the appliances of Western civihsalioft ; and thus, 
while wool comes Ironi Afglianistan, and 2.1,000,000 
acres of land are already under cotton cnllivation, 
and 1.000,000 acies under mdigo, the silver 
bleissoms and tenclei le.ives of the tc'a])lant aie 
beginning to < over the slojies ol tlu' Hmiala)as and j 
the lull distru ts of the NcwlhAVesteiii riovinc:cs; 
rice IS being giovvn in llie south, and thousands of 
logs of tesik are now furnished yearly by the forests 
ol 'rc'nas^enm, of Maitaban, anel Malabar 

All llie vast means iluTc- for ac'eiiiiuilating 
vvcakli aie being moie and 11101 e develoiied by llu* 
mtrodiu non of lliose lailwav*-, some of the* Inidgt's 
and viaducts e>f whic'li au* the mo.st magmheent m 
llie vvorhl : and when the ten great c ontemj'latc'd 
lines arc finally eoinjih tc*. w e ^hall hav e a grand total 
of 5i.S5c) miles, 'I’lu 11, nulc'cd, will the mineral 
'vcallh of India, its mines of coal, 1 o])|»er, and iion, 
mbago and lead, gold, stiver, and precious 


stones, be more fully developed,^ and Europe an ^ 
enterprise rewarded. , 

In these pages wc also propose to refer occa- 
sionally, in their place, to the jiast historic al events 
of India, without wearying the reader b> muc h 
of barbarous dynastic record ; and also to the • 
wonderful vegetable |fi'oductions of that teeming*^ 
land, and the* marvels of its native' architecture, the 
remains of its inos((ucs and tombs, and roc k-hewn 
templ-es, from the vast fabrics of the ikiLans, wlic’ 
as lEshoj) Heber says, built like giants bu 
limshed their work like jewellers, to the ni' 
elegant and luxurious red-and-white marble j).' 
of the Moguls, and oilier princes. 

Our vital interests m India are great be 
doul)t, as it aflords — and for agc's, let us. ^ 
continue to do so — iht* most am])le ar^ncJ^lor u 
exertion, hone.st enterprise, and hardy valour, wk. 
when ('ombined, make a charac.ter so essentially 
liritisli. 

Wc do not, as }et, possess the whole of India, 
as two other nations still retain some place* of 
but small value- the French at Pondu.herry and 
Caric'al on the cast coast, al Mahe on the south 
wc'sl, and at Cliandcrnagore on the Hooghlev, .i]»ove 
Calcutta ; the Portuguese at (ioa. on the west (,c).;:a, 
and at Din, on the north, bc'tw'een tlie Ciiilts of 
Cambay and Cutch ; while the Looshais, .ind tlfN, 
Photanese on the southern slopes of the Iliiiialaya 
range, are fast coming under our sway. 

A subiec'l so attractive and of such im])ortm(e 
as India, has <aiisc‘d the ja'oduction of sevcial 
works, by distinguished soldiers and slateMiuMg 
many of vvlunn bore important ji.irts in the events 
they describe. Yet, with all tins mleiest in our * 
Indian possessions, which in extent are ecpialloail 
Kuiope without Russia, we have much to learn yet, 
by a gc'neral and romprehensivclk'stoiy. 

“ Every schoolboy knows wdnytmij/isoncd Mon- 
U'/uma, and strangled AlahnalyiaV ^ays Mac'anlav, 
in Ins Essay on Loid ('live ; “ but we dcnibl whc'tlicr 
oiK in ten, even among Englisli gentlemen of 
highly- cultivated minds, can tc.ll who won the 
battle of Biixar, vviio ])crpetrated the nrcs irrc of 
Patna, w^hether Siirajah ])owlah ruled ill Oude of 
in 'Lravancore, or whetjver Ilolkar was a Ilim-l x) 
or a Mussulman. The people- cjf India, when '\e 
Mibdued them, were tem times as niiincrons as the 
Aiiiencans whom the Spaniards vamjuished, and 
were at the same time ciuilc as higlily cnvilised as 
j the' S])aiii.ircls. They had reared cities laiger and 
lairer than Sar.igossa or Toledo, and buildings 
moie beautiful and costly llian the Cathedral ot 
Seville. They could show bankers richer than* the 
richest firms of Barcelona or Cadi/; vic:cu)>s ' 
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^whosc splendqiir far surpassed that of Ferdinand ; history, would he ( urious to know liovv/.i'^wej 
^fSic Catholic, myriads of cavalry, and trains of 1 of his counliynicn, sejjnraicd fiom tjv^ir hon 
artillery, which would have astonished the Great* an innnensc o(aan, siihjurr.itod, in the'* couif 
Captain ; so it might be enpected that every | a few y\aTb one oi the greatest empires i 
Fngli^Juiian who takes any interest in any jjart of ; woild.” 



CHAPTER I. 


A BRIEF GLANt'E AT ANCIENT INDIA AND THE FORMATION OF IHF EA-^T INDIA ( OM TANV, 

I LoN^before the invasion of India by Alexander ; should have jirompted him to assemble his soldiers, 



the Greeks had travelled there in search 
Jge , for there, more than two thousand 
Sdred years ago, says Voltaire, “the cclc- 
^>ip^d Pilpay wrote his floral Fables, that have 
siiK.c been translated into almost all languages. 
All subjects w'hatever have been treated by way of 
fable or allegory by the Orientals, and particularly 
the* Indians ” Hence it is that Pytliagoias, who 


and ]>ropose that they slunild •d.sutt'C -hei:' march 
towards that (juarter w'here wealtii iloinimor.. anc/ 
; fame awmted them." 

But aftci tlie erection of twehe stii])rndoL:> 
altars on the bank of the rivei, ht louiid hiniselt 
b\ the pressure of circuinstaiu t (oii.])dlMl ^o 
issue orders foi retiring back to PerMa. (;uiiL( ting 
a miiiierous fleet oi galleys, built of pines tirs, ami 


studied among them, and Pachimerus, a Greek of cedars, he descended to the inoutli of the liulus, 
the thirteenth century, expressed themselves in the where his army and fleet parted companv. He 
spirit of Indian jiarables. marched with the troops by land, wbile Nuarchus, 

India, on this side of tlie Ganges, had long been who WTOte an account of the voyage, sailed with’ 
subject to the Persians, and* Alexander, tile avenger the galleys through an ocean till then unknown, 
of Greece and the conqueror of Darius, led his He went by the Persian Gulf and tlie Euphrates, 
army into that jiait of India wbicli had been iribu- while Alexander was traver.sing the deserts of 
tary to his enemy. Though liis sohliers were Gedrosia, now called Ueloot histan. • 
averse to penetrate into a region so reiiiole and By this exjiedition of the adventurous Greeks, a 
unknown, Alexander had read in the ancient fables sudden light w’as thrown upon the vast nations of 
of Mnceilunia that Bacchus and Hercules, each a ilic East, tiiougli the accounts gi\en by Ncan.hus 
s(m of Ju])itcr, as he believed himself to be, had of all he .saw — ilie serpents, the banian-tree, the 
marched as lar, so he deterimned not to be outdone ; birds that spoke like men (unless lie meant the 
by them, and thus the year n.c. 327 .saw' hi.s legions parrots) -were greatly exaggerated, 
entering India by what is now called the Candahar Alexander left behind some of his hardiest Mace- 
route, the comp'-'sn track of the amient caravans domans to keep jkAscssioii of the com juered country 
from Northej;-/ I^dia to Agra and Isiiahan. fai- on the banks of the Indus, but his death, which 
countering incredible difticulties, and surmoimting hajipcned shortly after his retreat, hastened the 
innumerable dangers, he marched across “ the Land downfall of the Persian jiowei in Hindostan, though 


of the Five Waters,'’ now' named the Piiniaub, to 
the banks of the Hydasjics (a tributary of the 
Indus'! and the Hyphasis. “No couiUr),” says 
R^iertson in his “Historical Disquisitions,’’ “he 
I ltd hitherto visited, was so jiojmlous and w'ell 
cultivated, or abounded in so many valuable jiro- 
duclions of nature and of art, as that part of India 
through wliich he led his army; but when he was 
^informed in every place, and probably wdth exagge- 
rated description, how much the Indus was inferior 
to the Ganges, and how far all that he had hitherto 
beheld, was surjiassed in the happy regions through 
which that great river flow.s, it is not wonderful that 
his eagerness to view and take possession of them 


it w’as not quite annihilated. Seleiiciis, the holder 
of Upper Asia, on the dcatli of his warlike master, 
mar( hed into those countries which had been sub- 
dued, partly to establish his own autliorityaiul jiartly 
to’cuib the King of Maghada, with w’hom eventually 
he concluded an amicable treaty by gning him his 
daughter in marriage on receiving fifty elephants ; 
and from this time till nearly tivo hundred years 
after, wc hear no more of Indian affairs. IVith all 
the exaggerations of early writers, if, says Kljihin- 
stone in his history, “ wc iliscard the fables derived" 
from Grecian myllioloL,)', and those that arc con- 
trary to the course ul nature, w'c shall find more 
reason to admire the accuracy of these early writers, 
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wonder at tlie mistakes into which they 
a a country so new and different from their 
-nnd wheie they had everything to learn by 
-of interpreters, generally through the medium 
ure languages than one.** 

otrabo and others refer to the Indian sects of 
philosophers, and the peculiar lives led by the 
Brahmin.^, together with the feats of those half- 
Traced ast t,es called “fakirs;” of the self-immola- 
tio'i '< lined the “suttee,** and those magnificent and 
wonderful fairs, festivals, and gatherings for religious 
]}urposcs, which successive foreign conquests, and 
the mingling of foreign blood, have all left to-day un- 
changed, as when the trumpets of the Macedonians 
proclaimed the fall of Torus. 

During those dark ages that followed the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire, the Oriental trade 
with Europe, small though it was, became greatly 
diminished, but some of the productions of the 
PLast had become necessary for, and consecrated to, 
the services of the Church. “ Even in our remote 
iblandof Creat Britain, and in the poor semi-barbarous 
Saxon period, the venerable Bede had collected in 
his bleak northern monastery at Jarrow some of the 
spices and scented woods of the Past. At the 
dawn of our civilisation under Alfred the Great, 
Isnglish missionaries arc said to have found their 
way to the coast of Malabar.” 

'f'hcrc, in the .sixth century, a merchant of Syria 
settled with his family and left his religion, which 
was Nestorian, and as thc.se P’lastcrn sectaries 
multiplied, they called themselves Christians of 
St. Thoma.s. 

Vasco dc Gama’s discovery of the way to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope in 1498, where, accord- 
ing to Cainoens, he saw the Spirit of the Mountain 
and the Storm, led to a great commercial revolu- 
tion ; the P^astern trade, which hitherto had its em- 
poriums at (’onstantino])lc, Vegire, and Amalfi, and 
W'hithtT gntxls were* conveyed from India, Persia, 
and Asia Minoi, or by the way of the Red Sea, w'as 
turned into the Deccan and a new clianncl. Hence 
the most valuable ])art of that important trade was 
placed in the hands of the Poitugucse merchants 
and conquerors, who, by holding the Straits of 
Malacca, secured the ceuninerce of the Indian 
Archipelago, and inonopolisccl it for all Fairope 
during the sixteenth century, till on the P'nglish, 
Dutch, and French beginning to imd their way 
round the dreaded “ Cape of Storms,” and to ap- 
]iear on the shores of India, the Portuguese lost 
their influence as rapidly as they won it. 

In 1588, the year of the Armada, one of the 
bravest navigators of the Pllizabcihan age, Captain 
Thomas Cavendish, returned after a two years' 


exploration of the Molucca Isles, ^here he ba(J^ 
been kindly treated by the natives, who assured 
him that they were quite as willing to trade with the 
English as with the •Portuguese. He and others 
applied for a small sc^uadron for India, bmt the 
Pmglish Government did not think the subject de- 
serving of consideration. 

The first genuine ^English cxjiedition to India 
partook more of the' warlike and piratical than the 
commercial element, and was rather a species of 
cruise against the Portuguese. 

It was fitted out in 1591, under Captains George 
Raymond and James Lancaster, and consist^ of 
three large ships, the Pendope^ Merchant-Poy<j ^ anti 
Edward- Bomiventurc, which sailed from PJgiu? 
on the loth of April. ^ Storms and temii^ Jour, 
w^eck and other disasters, attended this 
which never saw India, and after more than tlf A ^ 
years of perilous wandering in unknown seas, Lan- 
caster, almost the sole survivor, landed at Rye on 
the 20th of May, 1694, a ruined man. 

As another example of the danger and uncertainly 
of voyaging by unexplored seas and shores in those 
days, when navigation was in its infancy, and super- 
stition invested unknown lands with more Ilian 
material jierils, we may mention the expedition of 
Captain Wood, who sailed from London for the 
F/ast Indies in 1591 with three vessels, the JJatr, 
s-whelp^ and Benjamin. He was bearer of a 
letter from (^uecn Elizabeth vaguely addressed to 
the Emjieror of China. Every species of disastei 
attended his little squadron, which, instead of 
finding the East Indies, was driven to the M ust, 
where the last survivor was heard of at Puerto 
Rico, in 1601. 

Jt was not until the great Sir f'Vancis Drake 
captured five large Portuguese caravels, laden with 
the rich products of India, bcl<|flg^^g to certain 
merchants of 'lurkey and the Levan t,>ind brought 
from Bengal, Agra, J.ahore, Pegu and Malacca —and 
undoubted intelligence of the wealth of the country 
had begun to flow in through other ihanncls — 
that any anxiety vva.^ manifested by tlie Juiglisli 
to participate in the riches of the East ; and 
departure of the first Dutch exiiedition in 
under Cornelius Hootman, their national i)Fide aii^ 
rivalry were thoroughly roused. 

In one of those five caravels taken at the Azores, 
named the St. Philip., there were found many 
pa^icis and documents, from which the Englisli t 
fully learned the vast value of Indian merchandise, 
and also the method of trading in the Eastern 
world, t 

Accordingly a company w^as suggested for tlfat 
Caindcii mid Hakluyt. t Camden. 



ORIGIN- OF THE COMPANY. 


. j)iir]:)ose, in Sciptenibcr, 1599, the petitioners being 
Sir J ohn Hart, air J olm Spenetr, knights of London; 
Sir Edward Mitchellson, William Candish, Esq., 
Paul Banning, Robert Lee, Leonard Holiday, John 
WattSh John More, Edward Holmden, Robert 
Hainpson, Thomas Smith, and Thomas Cambell, 
citizens and aldermen of London ; and upwards of 
two hundred more, being tlipse “ of suche persons 
as have written with there owne? handcs, to venter in 
the protended voiage to the Easte Tndias (the whiche 
it maie please the Lorde to prosper), and the sornes 
they will adventure : xxij Septumber, 1599.” 

itjich was the origin of that w^onderful commercial 

f merchants, who in time to come were to 
; British colours to the slopes of the Hima- 
Viurmah, Ava, Java, and through the gates 

sum subscribed amounted to 
6s. 8d., and a committee of fifteen was deputed to 
manage it. They were formed into a body cor- 
porate and politic ” by the title of “the Governor 
and Company of Merchants of J.ondon, trading into 
the East Indies.” 

On the i6th of October, the queen having signi- 


hamlet with a churcli, having a square ‘towefl^ 
double aisles, on a bare green eminejiCe, nort^BB 
of which lay an old dock built by Henry Vlll 
its inhabitants were chiefly fishermen ; but yMpS 
easily imagine the excitement with whic^jp^ 
gathered c rowds on shore, and in craft onS^^^ 
river, must have watched the deiyarture of Lancaster 
and his .shipmates, when, on that eventful 15th 
of May, 1601, these four little vessels dropped 
down the Thames on their voyage to ^hat .distant 
land of which the people had scarcely the least idea, 
but which they regarded with something of awe 
and mystery. “ It is curious, '' says Macaulay, “ to 
consider how little the two countries, destined to 
be one day so closely connecCbd, were then known 
to each other. The most enlightened Englishmeft 
looked on India with ignorant admiration. The 
most enlightened natives of India were scarcely 
aware that Imi gland existed. Our ancestors had a 
dim notion of endless bazaars, swarmi-ng with 
buyers and sellers, and blazing with clotli of gold, 

! with variegated silks, and with precious stones : of 
treasuries where diamonds were piled in heaps, and 
.sequins in mountains, of jialaccs compared witli 


fled lier approbation of their views, the committee which Whitehall and Hampton Court were hovels, 
began to exeit themselves to procure armed ves.sels and of armies ten times as numerous as that which 
for the expedition, when suddenly — Spain having be- they had seen assembled at Tilbury to repel the 
come (lesiiOiis of peace — the whole affair was nearly Armada.*’ 

crudied by the (jueen’s approval being withdrawn, With such visions in their mind, and full of high 
as slie feared the voyage might give umbrage to hopes and aspirations, after a brief detention at 
Spain. Eventually, on the 31st of December, a Torbay, I.an caster’s crew's saw the wBite cliffs fade 
Royal Charter of Privileges was given to the cc)m- into the sea, and the 20th of June found them tw'o 
])any of merchant adventurers, but conditionally degrees north of the line. 

for fifteen years only.* The first place they visited was the island of 

'riiomas Smith, alderman of the city of London, Sumatra, w'hcre they met a welcome reception. In 
was named the first governor, w'ith twenty-four the Malacca Straits, Lancaster captured a large 
ineml^ers as a committee ; and the space over Portuguese vessel having on board calico and 
winch they were vrnpoweryd to trade wa.s of mighty spires siiffirient t 6 load all his ships, and on being 
extent, as J4. included Asia, Africa, and even thus suddenly enriched, he bore away for Bantam, 
America, with all cities and ports therein, and in Java, where he left some agents — the first 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of founders of the C’ompany's fac tories, and sailing 
Magellan. from thence for England, came safely to anchor in 

'i'hc spring of 1601 saw the expedition in readi- the Downs in September, 1603 James of Scotland 
nesfj. at, Woolwich, under the command of Cajitain had been crowned King of Great Britain three 
T^mes Lancaster, the imfortimate survivor of that months before. 

squadron which left Plymouth in 1591. ' As three generations passed away before events 

Jt consisted of only four ve.ssels; the Dragon, seemed to indicate that the East India Company 
of 600 tons ; the Hector^ of 300 tons ; the Swati^ of would ever become a great military and ^ommer- 
the same tonnage ; and the Guest ^ a victualling cial power in Asia, a brief glance at its history will 
ship of 130 tons. They had on board in all 550 bring us to the reign of Charles II. 
men, well furnished with arms, ammunition, and In 1609, the Company obtained a renewal of 
food, and had with them money and goods to the its charter for an 11 ink fined jieriod, subject to its 
value of ;;^2o,ooo as a trading stock. dissolution by gov'criiment on a three years’ notice ; 

•The Woolwich of that day was little more than a but before 1612, when a firman of the Mi'gul em- 
* It is given at great length by Purchas at page 139, voi. i. peror confirmed the Company in certain privileges 
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^ isles of the Indian Ocean, and on the con- 
S' ( of Hindobtan, their ships had each made 
find voyages to the East, realising enormous 
i/ 

wre gj-e^t things have had a smaller beginning 
^^I 3 an that stupendous anomaly, the British Empire 
in India,” says a historian. “ It was in the course 
of iu]j, \n the reign of James, that the agents of 
tlie C ' -'i)any timidly established their first little 
farioiy at 'Surat. ... At this period the 


of the Comjiany for three years, h(j found all hi<i 
diplomacy baffled by* the intrigues of the Portu- 
guese ; he obtained some new privileges, however, 
and some petty territbrial grants. 

The Dutch, whose power in the Indian Stas far 
exceeded ours, were quite as jealous, and in their 
resolution to secure the lucrative trade in the Spice 
Islands, perpetrated a detestable outrage at Am- 
boyna, a fertile isle' in the Molucca group, where 
we had a little factory at Cambello, occupied by 



lin- <»l I) I ^ST INDIA linl'sl . 


nominal sovereigns of the whole of India, and the 
real masters and tyrants of a good part of it, were 
the Moliammedaniscil Mogul'! artars, apeoplc widely 
different in origin, manners, laws, and leligion from 
the Hindoos, the aboriginal, or ancient inhabitants 
of the country.” 

At the solicitation of the Company, yet in its 
infancy,, King James sent as ambassador to Delhi 
Sir 'rhomas Roe, in 1615. Landing at Surat with 
eighty i^nglish men-at-arms in their full panoply of 
steel, wdth trumpeters, banners, and considerable 
pomp, he marched across the country to Ajmere, 
where, on the 23rd of December, the Mogul em- 
peror received him with unwonted ceremony ; but 
though he remained as ambassador in the interests 


eighteen defenceless Englishmen. These were 
invited, in a most friendly manner, one evening in 
1622, to visit the governor of a Dutch castle which 
was garrisoned by 200 soldiers. lie suddenly 
closed the gates, accused them of a design to siir- 
prise his petty fortress, jait them to the most 
dreadful tortures, and finally cut off the heads of 
ten. 

A Portuguese and nine Japanese were de- 
capitated as accomplices of the English, and this 
massacre was, according to the Abbe Raynal, 
neither resented nor punished until the time of 
Cromwell ; so our trade in the Spice Isles was 
abandoned, and the affairs of the Company begun 
to decline, though in 1623, on the 4th of February, 


n 


f 


TEMPORARY DECLENSION IN THE COMPANY’S AFFAIRS. •* 
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er royal grant was made to them at West- 
i^slcr.* . ' 

■’n this crisis, through the favour in which a 
« 43 ^oughton stood with the Shah Jehan, they 
ori authorised to make a new settlement on the 
""ilooghley, and the ground on which Fort St. George 
and Madras now stand was obtained from a native 
priiK c. 'fhereon Mr. Francis Day instantly erected 
Ihe/ort.'* -j^and soon around it there sprang the 
1 ' to which the natives always resorted as the 
best place for trading; and therein they placed the 
money they acquired, to protect it from their native 
lords and princes. 

During the great Civil War and the suspension 
9f all trade, tlie East India Company sank into 
comparative obscurity; but in 165^, Cromwell re- 
confirmed its jjrivileges, and to their j)eculiarity 
must be ascribed tlic growth of its political power 
in Hindostan. lJi)on j)ayinenL of a very incon- 
siderable sum, they obtained from the native 
government of Bengal an unlimited right of trading 
throughout that province, without the payment of 
any duty. 

On the 3rd of April, 1661, they obtained anew 
charter from Charles II., giving them authority to 
make J^eace or war with any ])ii nre or peojde “not 
])eing Christians;'’ and seven years subsequently, 
the isle of Bombay, which had been ( eded by 
Portugal, as part of the marriage portion of the 


Princess Katharine, was granted t(^ the Compjnx 
“ in free and commoit soccage, as of the manor of 
East Greenwich, at an annual rent of ;^io in gold 
on the 30th of Sepdember in each year.” Soon 
after, the king granted the Company the isle^of St. 
Helena, as a resting-place. In 1687, the Company, 
lured by the defensible nature of Bombay, trans- 
ferred (says Bruce in Ipis “Annals of the East India 
Company”) the presidency over all their settle- 
ments thence, from Surat ; and from that time the 
city, with its magnificent port, began to spread and 
increase steadily. 

The Company did not get possession o^he 
“island of Bombaim,” as Mr. Pepys calls i^^ith- 
out some trouble, as the Portuguese, accqjffRg to 
Dr. Fryar, refused to surrender it, until 
ships of war, under James Ley, Ear^ ft’ mSw 
borough (who was killed in battle with the Dfltdf 
ill 1665), appeared before it, and “landed 500 
stout men, commanded by Sir Abraham Shipman, 
who was appointed generalissimo for the King of 
England on the Indian coast.” 

Our Indian trade was liable to frequent intcr- 
mj)tions by the fierce wars among the natives, 
fermented in many instances by the Dutch and 
Portuguese ; and these insane strifes, by weakening 
the Mogul empire, cncrouraged the English to le- 
linquish the merely standing on their defence, and 
to become aggressive. 


CHAPTER II. 

rOUNDATTON OF CALCUTTA AND FALT. OF THE MOGin. EMPIRE. — ANORTA THE PIRATE, ETC. 


In this spirit, in the year 16S6, fi Captain Nichol- 
son, with ten armed \essoljf of from twelve to 
seventy gnus each. -having on board only six com- 
panies of infantry, 1,000 strong, proceeded up the 
Ganges, with orders to levy war against the Mogul 
emiieror, the descendant ot the mighty Tamerlane, 
the Nabob of Bengal ! 

This force was ridiculously small to be employed 
for either warlike or political purposes ; hut the 
totally imdiscijilined state of the Bengalese was 
fully cc^isidercd. Nicholson’s orders were to seize 
upon Chittagong, which had been the great empo- 
rium in the time of Ackbar, and was now held by 
the Rajah of Arracan. The interior is moun- 
tainous and still covered witJi jungle ; but between 
the ranges are wcll-cultivaled valleys, covered with 
olive, mango, orange and plantain trees. 

♦ Rymer’s *“ Foedera.” 


On being joined liy the Company’s fleet, Nichol- 
son found himself at tlie head of nineteen sail ; but 
he managed matters so badly that he was beaten off 
by the cannon- of Chittagong; on which the nahol), 
inflamed with fury, destroyc‘cl the Kngli'^h factories 
at Patna and Cossimha/ar. I'pon tin’s, the Com- 
pany sent out a large shi]) called the Defence, ^ith 
a frigate, under Captain Heath, who had no better 
.success than his predecessor. He arrived in 
Bengal in October, 1688, and came to anchor in 
Balasorc Roads. I’lie members of our fiictory 
there had been seized and imprisoned. Captain 
Heath opened a ncgociation foi theii release wdth# 
the native governor, but was too impatient to 
await the result of it. He landed at the Head of 
160 soldiers, captured a thirty-gun battery, and 
plundered the town ; but the result of these pro- 
ceedings was, that the English prisoners were carried 
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into the interijor, where they perished in hopeless 
captivity. 

From Balasore, Heath now sailed to Chittagong, 
and after some fruitless negociations there, he 
wenLto Arracan, and finally arrived at Madras in 
March, 1689, with fifteen sliips, on board of which 
was all that now remained to the Company of their 
once flourishing factories in Bengal. The irritated 
nabob vowed to expel the Englisli everywhere 
from his dominions. Our factory at Surat was 
.seized ; the island of Bombay was environed by 
an. Indian fleet; the factories at Masulipatam and 
ViJ^gapatam were captured, and in the latter many 
of th'v. Company’s servants were put to cruel and 
ifngenb ‘^deaths ; but, according to the histories of 
M^llj^^thers, the treasury of the nabob began to 
^hk low, and he and his ministers believing that, 

^ from their recent failures, the Company could never 
become sufficiently strong* to be formidable, became 
open to friendly negociations. 

Surat was restored with all that had been taken ; 
but during our contests with the natives, our power- 
ful enemies, tlie French, had won a footing in India, 
and established themselves at Pondicherry, on the 


St. David. “ It is rather curious,” says Bev6!|||H 
“ that while the French, with whom ’we 
war, allowed the Company quietly to forti^JH||| 
selves in their immediate vicinity, the DulonH^ 
allies, manifested the utmost jealousy, and rero?^ 
to recognise the right which the Company claimed, 
in virtue of their purchase, to levy harbour dues and 
customs.” 

About nine years later, more important acquisi- 
tions were made by the Company. Aurungzebe, 
the Mogul emperor, had made his son Assim 
Ooshaun, Viceroy of Bengal, and as the latter 
aspired to dethrone his father, as Aurungzebe had 
dethroned his, money was requisite for the scheme. 
Thus, for a good round sum he sold to the Eaot 
India Company the zemindarships of Govindpore, 
Chutanutty, and Calcutta. The word zemtndar^ 
according to Grant's “Inquiry into the Nature of 
Zemindary Tenures” (1791), signifies a possessor or 
holder of land, without ascertaining the particular 
mode of tenure, or the interest in the lands holden. 
But in 1767, nine years after these territories were 
acquired, Fort William (so called in honour of the 
late reigning king) was finished, a town rose under 


Coromandel coast, where they obtained a slip of its protection — the future “City of Palaces”— and 
land, five miles in length, from the King of Bcja- the Com]>any made Calcutta its presidency, and it 
P'oro, and at once proceeded to fortify it, while rapidly rose to the dignity of being capital of 
sedulously cultivating the friendship of such native British India. 

jiriiK es as were inimical to the English, who now saw The actual founder of our settlement at Calcutta 
ilie stern necessity for obtaining, by gold or steel, was Mr. Job Charnock, one of the firSi. Englisiiinen 
.111 extension of territory to render them independent who made a conspicuous figure in the politic'al 
of all native princes. theatre of India, and who, it may literally be said, 

“The truth is,” says Sir John Malcolm, “that laid the first stone of the mighty fabric of our 
Ironi the day on which the Company's troops Eastern Em])ire ; and his tombstone was long 
marched one mile from their factories, the increase visible in the old cemetery of Calcutta. The Com- 
of their territories and their armies became a prin- ■ jiany had now a footing in Bengal, similar to that it 
cij)le of self preservation ; and at the end of every already possessed Madras and Bombay, 
one of those numerous contests in which they weie In 1693, King William had granted a new 
involved by the jealousy, avarice, or ambition of charter to the Company, under which it was required 
llieir neiglibours, or the rapacity or ambition of to augment its ca])ital slock, then amounting to 
their servants, they were forced to adopt measures ^^756, 000, to ^1,500,000, and to export in every 
for improving their strength, which soon apjiearcd year British produce to the value of ^100,000. 
to be the only mode by which they could avert the But the power of the Crown to giant such a 
occurrence of similar danger.” monopoly was questioned by the Commons, ho 

While Pondicherry was growing in strength, so passed a resolution declaring, “that it is the right 
far were the Company from being able to attempt of all Irnglishnicn to trade to the East Indies, or 10 
its destruction, that they were unable to hold the any part of the world, unless prohibited by Act of 
sea against a French squadron of four ships, armed Parliament.” In this sitiiation the affairs of the 
with twenty, forty, sixty, and sixty-six guns respec- Company remained until 169S, when, to obtain a 
‘lively, which hovered on the western coast of charter conferring an excliisix'e right of trading to 
India, and captured one of their large ships within India, ^^2, 000, 000, at eight per <'cnt., were offered 
forty miles of Bombay. About this time Tegna- to Government by a number of subscribers iincon- 
patam, a town and port not far from Pondicherry, nected with the old Comjj.iny, which, to maintain 
wa!5 acquired by purchase from a native prince, and its pwvileges, had previously offered ;£^7 00,000 at 
thereon the Company built a stronghold called Fort 1 four pei cent. ^ 
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C*70S- 

US were two P^ast India Companies erected infuriated mob, on a gibbet within ^he high-watoK*. 
ii.the saflie^ kingdom, which could not but be mark.* Before the Consolidating Bill had passed 
prejudicial to each other. A few private the Commons, the (ireat Mogul, Aurungzebe, a 
now began to speculate on their own risk, man whpse heart neVer felt a generous sentiment 
establishing a kind of third company. In or inspired that feeling in the heart of another — 
'\^02y these corporations were in a measure united died, and fierce wars followed his death, 
by an indenture tripartite, to which the queen was His son Azim, or Assim, was proclaimed emperor 
the third party, and six years later saw tliem in Hindostan ; liis soai Bahadur Shah seized the 

j)crfectly consolidated by Act of the first British remote throne of Cabul, and marching down to 

’VMi.inient,*by their later name of the “United Agra, at the head of the hardy Afghans, the 

Company of Merchants trading to the Ii^ast ferocious Kyberees, and other tribes, defeated his 

Indies.’^ rival in a severe battle, in which Azim and his Jgvo 
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interests of this country ; and an account of the 
various legislative provisions which have been made 
for its support and regulation may be found in- 
corporated in most of the histories of Phigland. 
At this period English and Scottish ships seem at 
limes to have fought each other in Indian waters, 
ns some of those sent from lulinliurgh by the 
Darien Company were, after the ruin of tlijt 
colony by the artifices of William III., attacked, 
and their crews treated as pirates. For acting 
thus, anoEnglish captain namerl Green, was seized 
in 1705, when in command of the JVofrester^ East 
Indiaman, in Burntisland harbour, together with 
thirteen of his crew, who were alleged to have been 
concerned in the murder of an entire Scottish 
crew in the Indian Seas. For this, after a due 
rrial, Green and two of his crew were conducted to 
Leith, and there hanged, ^mid the execrations of an 


Scarcely was the sword sheathed, when a prince 
named Cambakah unfurled the standard of revolt 
in that spacious district named the Deccan, or “the 
South,” a term applied by Hindoo writers to all 
that portion of Hindostan which lies to the south 
of the Nerbudda river ; but in advancing, he was 
defeated and slain near Hyderabad. 

Every event subsequent to this, by weakening 
the Mogul, tended to strengthen the Company's 
prospects of territorial aggrandisement ; for though 
thus victorious, he was compelled to make a truqe 
that was humbling and dishonourable with the 
plundering Mahrattas, and to stoop to a compromise 
with the Rajpoots. These were barely accom- 
plished, when the fierce and fanatic Sikhs burst 
into his territories and ravaged them as far as Lahore 
on the one side, and the gates of Delhi on the other. 

• Burton^s “Trials." 
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lo 4he towns ^pturcd, they massacred, with wan- 
ton barbarity, men, women,* and children, and 
c\x'ii dug up the bodies of the dead, that they 
might become food for birds and beasts of prey. 
'J'hey were led by a chief called Bandii, who had 
been bred a religious ascetic, and who combined 
with bold and daring counsels a sanguinary 
nature. * 

Bahadur Shall had to marcli against them in 
person, and compelled them to retire to the 
mountains, where Bandu took refuge in a fort, 
wli^ch, though surrounded, was too strong to be 
stonned. The Sikhs cut a yiassage through at the 
point ' of the sword, and a man was taken, who 
gave ifftnself up as Bandii, that the latter might 
emperor, though sufficiently struck 
by ffie yiti^oner’s noble self-devotion to spare his 
life, *yeL was ungenerous enough to send him in 
an iron cage to Delhi.* 

Bahadur died .soon after, in February, 1712, and 
Icft^four sons to contend for the throne. Zehander 
Shah, who triumphed over his brothers, after put- 
ting to dcatli every yirince of the blood he could 
lay hands on, by having their eyes torn out of the 
sockets, was in a few months dethroned by his 
nephew Farokshir, though already the Hindoos 
were beginning to feel, that for the vast majority of 
the population of India, any form of government 
would be better than this, and these convictions 
made llie ('oming reign of the Company easier. 

l’'arokshir had been .seven years on his bloody 
throne, when again the Mahrattas, and tlic Sikhs 
under Ban chi, invaded him. 'J'he latter was made 
])risoner, and conveyed to Delhi with a hundred 
and forty others, all of whom were beheaded, while 
their unfortunate leader was tortured to death. 
^J1ie cmpeiur soon after was assassinated, and 
succeeded by a young ])rince of the blood, who 
died in three monlhs, to be succceilcd by another 
youth, who died -most probably by poison — within 
a .shorter period. Fong ere this, the Mahratta 
drum had been heard in every part of the empire, 
and wherever it was beaten, carnage, ravage, and 
yiliinder ensued. 

Mohammed Shah was now set upon the throne, 
and under him, the empire of the Great Mogul 
crumbled aw'ay. The Hindoos and Mohammedan.s 
began to fight constantly, even in Delhi; and tlie 
Shiahs and Soonees, the two rival Ivloslem sects, 
•slaughtered each other. Under the rule of the 
Nizam-ul-lNTulk, the Deccan was rent from the 
empire ; the Rohillas seized upon the northern 
])rovinces, and in 1739, all went still more to wreck 
aiifl ruin, when the Persian.s, under the great Nadir 
* liohn’b “ India “ llibt, of the ruiijaub,” 


Shah, 80,000 strong, laid siege to Candahar,tHB| 
jmshing on, crossed the Indus by a bridge of b^H 
and advanced into the Punjaub, massacring JBH 
Hindoos and Mohammedans. ^ wH 

Delhi was taken and sacked. From sunrise^! 
sunset that magnificent city w'as given up to the 
fury of 20,000 soldiers ; and slaughter, rapine, and 
outrage reigned in their most horrible form.s. 
Nadir’s sole oliject was plunder. He, seized .the 
imperial treasures and the jewels of tlie famous 
“yicacotk throne” — a mass of y)ricclcss gems. 
He plundered all the Omrahs of the empire, and 
the common inhabitants, employing every sjiccies 
of the most inhuman torture to ^xtorl contributions. 
Many died under these cruelties, and many slevt 
themselves to escayie them. 

After a residence of fifty-eight days, he marched 
from Delhi, carrying off with him treasure, in money, 
plate, and jewels, to the value of ^30,000,000 
sterling. 

The Mogul had escaped with his life only. He 
preserved his liberty, but was so stupefied by his 
humiliation and defeat, that a kind of lethargy, 
born of despair, seized him. His capital was a 
ruin ; his treasury em])ty ; his army destroyed ; the 
sources of revenue gone ; the Mahrattas threatened 
him on the south, while the Afghans hung like a 
thundercloud on the mountains of the north-west ; 
and now it was that, amidst this dissolution and 
dismenibermenl of his own mighty <impirc, the 
British began to lay the sure and solid foundation 
of iheirs. 

About this time Angria the pirate greatly infested 
the Indian seas, liis flotilla being always recruited 
by the military and other stores captured from 
British shiyis. An expedition was fitted out against 
him in 1737. Ajuong those commanding the 
Company’s troops were William Mackenzie, soil of 
the Earl of C'romarlie, formerly of the Scots Brigade; 
and among tlie Company’s sea officers Patrick, son 
of Jame.s, J.ord Torphichen. But the whole force 
perished in a tempest; and Angria and his brother, 
also a ])irate, held the seas against all comers, till 
naval operations were taken against them by Com- 
modore Bagwell. 

After long wMtehing for Angria, on the 22nd of 
J')ecembcr, j 73S, he at last descried this ferocious 
wretch, who was for so long the terror of the Eastern 
seas, issuing with nine grabs and thirtec-n gallivats 
from tlie strong i)orl of Gheriah, whirli u]k*iis in a 
point of land that juts out into the ocean 1 70 miles 
southward of Bombay, and forms a good land- 
locked harbour. ’Bhe fortress licrc was the abode 
and .strongliold of Angria Grabs were three- 
masted, siiuaie-rigged vessels of about 200 tons, 
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‘'the usually with nine and twelve-pounders; 
.se werahtCncl some vessels of barque ri^;. Galli- 
werCfCraft of seventy tons, each carrying from 
300 men. 

The commodore bore down upon Ihem, and 
I though their force was greatly superior to his, they 
fled from his cannon, and took shelter in Rajah- 
])OJ f* Their swift sailing rendered them successful 


in flight , and though they suffered from liagwell’s 
broadsides, they contrived to elude him, and in 


complaint at Bombay; and Captam Inchbird^TOs 
com])elled to make** prizes of his grabs, gallivats, 
and fishing boats. Nevertheless hicnajec seized 
upon the isle of Eiephanta, so celebrated for its 
wonderful cave and mythological sculptures^ which 
have been so often described, and which lies only 
seven miles south-west of Bombay. When at last ’ 
reduced to misfortune by the neglect of his brother, 
he bec:amc the sycophant of the British, and hum- 
bled himself to beg their aid— but for a lime only. 
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spito of his vigilance, while he pursued them, some 'I'he union of the clashing interests of the rival 
ol their shi[)s raptured certain Hritish merchant- | Indian companies, the tranquillity and commercial 
men. Soon after this < ravcn flight from Bagwell’s I prosperity, all contributed to increase the value of 
little scpiadron, four large East Indiamen were 1 our growing possessions in the East, and to en- 
attatked by a powerful flotilla belonging to ^lie | courage the Company to seek their extension, 
same \)iTatc chief. A single ship of the commercial ■ “ Every year some branch in India was lopped off 
squadron beat them off with severe loss; though the ' the Mogul tree; some adventurer succeeded in 
British* in their sea encounters with these pirates making an independent sovereign state out of a 
were deficient in promptitude, their physical smaller or larger portion of that empire ; there was 
strength, however, caused them to be fpeatly j a constant destraction and reconstruction, 0* 
dreaded, while then capacity to handle large ships , attempts at it. The mass of the population had 

\ tvow a, mnek sVioxi^tt avetsm \a the UwssnVmans 

Ttw. tiixwa Kxv'gLva, 'Oswimv Ik 

lencf. inscJlcncc, .iiid d.irinp spirit, jlUrnateci by' preference for our rule and protection . 

. strange cowardice, was a source of peipctual at .Sural, Bombay, Jcort Si. David, Calrutla,, al**! 
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establishiflent where we fould protect them, Hamilton, as a reward for curing, at JDclhi,^||HB 
thL7 Hocked to trade with iis and live with us. Emperor Farokshir of a dangerous disease, obtaf^H 
I'^en many of the Mussulmans^ when opi)ressed at for the Company a gram of three villages? 
home, took refuge in our settlements. 'I'he Com- Madras, with tlie liberty of ] inn basing in IJengSjPlS 
paijy were signally indebted, in various stages of thirty-seven townslups, ami conveying their goocE^ 
•their iirogress, to humlile practitioners in medicine, through the province duty free ; and about seven 
it was in consequence of a cure etfccted on the years after the death of Farokshir, the Company was 
favourite daughter of one MogiiUemiicror that they I allow'ed to eslablisli a court of justice, consisting 


had first been allow'cd a footing in Hengal.”’' 


■ of a mayor and nine aldermen, at eadi of the three 


In the year 1715, a Scottish medical man named j presidemaes of Madras, J)omba\, and Calditta. 
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r CHAPTER III. 

THE SIEGES OE MADRAS, FORT ST. DAVID, AND PONDICHERRY. 


The French East India Company, having made ^ 
Pondicherry a formidable strongholo, now began , 
to excite the fears and jealousy of the English j 
Company by their increasing influence and e.xtend- 
ing trade ; and on Sir Robert Walpole losing office ; 
at home, the war which broke out in Europe rapidly 1 
^ipread to India ; and many of the most distin- 1 

officers \n Vhc French service repaired to \ 
tVwi Cor mi* atf.’c'fcing the ^ 


British settlements before they wxtc capable of 
defence. * 

Among these Avas M. de la Bourdonnais, who 
from a subaltern rank in the navy had risen to be 
(Governor of the Isles of Bourbon and IVIauritius, 
and who prepared a squadron in France for the East. 
Of this OUT government was duly informed, and a 
British naval force, commanded by Commodore 
Bumet, coinprHing two ships of sixty guns each, 
owe ol iTvd a. oC \>Nevi\.Y, soow KovevcA 
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%c Eastevn seas, and between the Straits of; and stores were lancjcd, and a cam^^ formed white. ' • 
and Malacca made many valuable l^'rench the Count d’Kstaing, captain of artillery, was sent 
and one of forty guns was taken into the forward with a hundred bayonets to reconnoitre a 
'^'vice and ULUucd the Jl/ti/raciys Prhe. In July, place wheie defence was never seriously contem- 
1745, the commodore was off the coast of (Joro- j^Lited, but which was not to be surrendereef at tlie 
niaiidel, at a time when there was no h'reiich licet first shot. On the iiSlh, the town was battered by , * 
there as yet, and when i^ondicherry, with all the twelve mortars on the land side, and by three of the 
siren ;lh of its fortifications, had a garrison of only largest shijis of the />ipiadron from the seaward; their 
430 ojieans under M. ] )ii] ileix. fire was so heavy that the little garrison began to think 

by an agt cement made with the Nabob ot llengal, of negocialions ; and on the 20th, Messrs. IMonson 
Darnet’s opeialions were confined to the sea, and a anc^ Maliburton came forth as deiiuties, and urged 
few more prizes were taken prior to his death at that as the town* was within the territory oj’the 
h'ort St. David, after which Cajitain Feyton a.ssumed Mogul, the attack should cease ; but understanding • 
the romniaiid, and^ when cruising on the morning that the views of the French ucrc serious, asljed 
of the 25th of June, 1746, off the coast near Nega- what contribution would induce tlK-m Uyetire. 
patam, he suddenly siglited the sipiadron of La “I do not traffic in honour,’^ replied 
Rourdonnais, consisting of nine sail, armed with donnais proudly. “The Hag of Ih-aifte shajl •* 
294 guns, and carrying 3,300 men, 700 of whom ])lanted on Madras, or 1 shall die before its 
were Africans. TJic Hag of La Bourdonnais was on walls !” * 

board a seventy-gun ship. I’reiiarations were made for an assault, wliirh 

Our stiuadron had not half this number of there were no means of withstanding ; anti to siiare 
men; but they were resolute and better diseij dined, the little place the horrors of a storm, on the 21 si . 
and kcejimg the weather-gauge, bafiled all the the town and fort cajiitulated, all the garrison, &c., 
manuinvres of the French to beat to windward, were made prisoners of war, but were allowed to go 
The indecisive conflict that ensued was maintained where they jileased, “on condition that they shall 
by cannon alone, and Peyton, without the consent not bear arms again.st France till esehanged. The 
of his officers, bore away to Trincoinalee, leaving gnmson to be landed at hort St. David, tlic sailors 
the enemy in jiossession of the oc ean. to go to (londeloar, and the Watregucl (late lo be 

M. (le*la J^ourdonnais, believing that he had pul in possession of the French troops at two in 
nothing further to fear from our naval force, bore the afternoon — all mines and countermines to be 
up for Pondicherry, where he began to jireparc in revealed.” l.a Bourdonnais ])ledged himself upon 
earnest for the siege of Madraspatain, as it was his honour lo restore Madras to the Company 
then called, a prize worth fighting for, and, to all ultimately, on a fixed ransom ; but M. Dupleix, who 
ai)j)earaii(’e, to be won willioul much labour, had previously formed his own schemes for uni-- 
Madnis jiroper consisted of tlirec divisions. Its versal compiest; and liad a desire for the cntiie 
northern (juarter was a vast a.sscniblage of huts ; conduct of the war, insi.^ited that the funner should 
adjoining this was the Black ’Town, or Chmna- break the treaty (»f caiiitulation,, and at all hazaids 
])atam,occui)ie(l by Indian apd Armenian merchants, retain Madras. But La Bourdonnais was averse to 
and sunoumletl by a low wall. South of this lay a plan whii li would ( oinjiromise his honour ; and 
the ^^'hlle 'Town, or Port St. (icorge. forming a leaving all authority in the hands of ]\I. Desjin'- 
parallelograin 400 yards long by joo broad. A imaiil, he hurried to Pondicherry, in October, to 
\cry defective wall, strengthened by four bastions, remonstrate with the governor, 
engirt it ; there weie no outworks. AVithin it stood Many ipiarrels and much coolness ensued, after 
an English and Roman Catkolic church, the factory, Avhich La Bourdonnais took his departure to 
and some fifty houses for the Eurojieans, whose France, in order to answer certain alk‘gations made 
luimber was only 300. ( )f these, 200 were .soldiers, against him by M. lUipleix and others, and to seek 
n"Iie 'governor never went abroad without being such patronage from the East India Companyas 
attended liy sixty armed pi'ons. besides Ivis British might enable him tjo return and crush them. But 
guard, and with two Union Jacks borne licforc on his homeward \oyage he was taken {uisoncr by 
luni. a Jh-iti.sh ship of war, and brought to Englaifd, 

Siic'h was the stale of Madras wlien ]\ 1 . de la where, as he had shown himself alike a man ol 
Bourdonnais appeared before it on the 14th of honour, valour, and humanity, he was received with 
Septeinber with c'leven sail, two of which were bomb- favour by all lanks. 

vessels, manned by 3,700 men. 'I'he troops, artillery, A director of our East India Company oliered 
• • “ AtUs, Geo.,’* J7I2. * 



dependence on Sokhem;* iM. dorinl^'ihe 
^dii^^Ddetuine eljoijt d^e frondeif oetwee# 
lijit Rnssia at dtst objected to d||i^ State 'bdi^ 
included in ^gjhn, tenitoiy, bur snbseqnfittly. 
withdrew Jber protest, for tbe reason the 
Prince of Manneadi was a devoted pmonal a(Uu>- 
rent of Shere Ali of ‘CabuL 
It was soon evideM that lUtssian intdgues were 
pressing upon the latter prince m another direc> 
tion, for, according to the Mtmhay (kiutte of Jaim> 
ary, 1877, the Govemdr of Herat had advised his 
sovereign to release Sirdir Khan, the duef of the 
Jajnshaiel Turcomans, an alien race in the vidnity 
of that city, who were about to ally diemselves with 
Russia ; hence, it was augured that, notwithstanding 
the apparent hienddiip and cordiali^ inaugurated 
between bun and the Indian Government at the 
great Umballa durbar in 7869, his rq^atd for the 
Indian*administtation had never been sincere, and 
he was the more likely to become the tool of 
Russia. 

' That Shere Ali was ^spidous of us there could 
ba little doubt, though he accepted our presents of 
arms and money; but, being as unscrupulous a;* 



pemaitl^ him to de8fl8tliiaf.4to‘am JH Wl f||lf 
MCotna a cryfofl^necessi^ 
aft all haaarde, residiiig in CpljM]) ‘MHII 

foe progress of events. 

Ihe practica bi lity of invading ^ mbeob |nSi^ 
lessioEd in Indus by land has oftert been eneffo^ 
and almost as.o{ten beee op the pomt 6f be^|>^ 
to the test; and dtttfog foe campaign ot Idosdggy, 
in tSis, foe idea was actually revived, and jt vAu 
currently beUeved that, in the event of pead^ % 
corps ot the Frendt army, under Davoust, aa^ 
by One of dmilar strength from Russia, wqs ^ 
descrad foe Volga, cross foe Caspian $ea, ana 
march on India ; and this rumour gdned ground 
about foe tfoae of Lord Moira’s nomination as 
GovemorCdlfo^ and Commander-in-chief 

In 1829, long beftne foe Russians had, as they 
have now done, pushed their froiltier almost in 
sight of foe Cabul mountaini^ and overrun Bokhara 
and Turkestan, two works beating on this mud^ 
agitated subject appeared, one by General Sir De 
Lacy Evans, ** On foe Practicability of an Invadon 
of British India,” and anofoer on the same subject, 
published anonymously. 


most A^hans, he would not hesitate to repudiate, 
the most solemn engagement he made if it inter- 
fered with his whim or his intent ; and it is very 
]>robable that he was suspiqious of our desigiu, for, 
despite all assurances that we had no desire to 
enter his country, we had established an outpost at 
Quettah, or ’Shawl, on the south flank of the IVikata 
range of mountains, where the people are A%hans 
and Beloochees. That this measure gave him high 
umbrage was evident from the fact that he directed 
Sofdar Ali, commanding the Kandahar army, to 
visit foe Bolan Pass, and discover what was the 
object of the British Government in constructing a 
road through it 

But, be Russian intrigues what they might, the 
time had now come when it was necessary for 
tbe Indian Administration to fix its attention on 
Afghanistan. It had been asserted foat Shere Ali 
* had been for some time in very indifferent health, 
and that if he died of disease, or by assassination — 
as the luddess Shah Sujah perished— there wou^d 
commrace a reign of anarchy and misrule, by 
*^ch Russia, under foe pretence of intervention, 
‘muld be sure to make permanrat profit. Our 
representative at the Court of Cabul was a mere 
moonshee — ^Atta Mohammed Khan — instead of a 
man of position, and it was well known that on 
peril of his life he dared only forward to foe Indian 
Administation such local information as Shere Ali 

* "ItlMls and Adventum in Ceattal AsU;*' London : 

ties, ^ 


The former work, foe author of whidv.mis an 
ofiicer of the hijfoest distinction, who had sen^ in 
the operations against Ameer Khan and foe Pin- 
darees, is full of infinmation relatively as to foe 
routes that <rffer themsdives, ami to rite natpm of 
the countries through whidh they pass, and sho'* 
foe perfect i»facticability, even thesi, of foot paler- 
prise which it is commonfy bdieved has beeb jii 
the Russian mind for many years past • . ‘ 
Sofoe of foe n^ons to be traversed by foe in- 
vader are barren enoAl^^S^ others are antam foe 
^nest in foe world, wlfoll^jiMm Jjegard foe s^ nr 
the dimate, with an abmmm of all foap’Wi 
advancing army would 'kon|p[|'and, poi^cnltriy, 
that most essenrial elemeil^^Be means of 
Horses and cami^ constitute the thief wealth of 
the inhabitants, these quadrupeds abound in 
numbers, together With oxen, asses, and.'imiles. 
The prindpal line of march indicated in thd iroric 
of General Evans is facilitated, throughout a gspit 
portion of its extent, by a navigable streafj^ on 
which are always numerous craft of a rise and 0% 
struction most suitable for foe conveyance of, 
troops and stores ; and, lastly, he assetted,!at fott 
time, as to foe disposition of foe natives; or fobfr 
powers of resistance, if averse to foe mvrUfor, 
that foe accounts were such as to divest the pM 
cautious of any doubt with respect to foe SWOOSI^ 
of the undertaking. On foe gnat^ phfoMLof foe 
Oxus, or, mere properly speakinp^ 
to the vicinity of Cabul, neitbOr in’'foe<|aede tn> 

I V _ 
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which the natives are armed, or in ability to act and that they had steam navigation in view on the 
in concert, was there anything, it was asserted, Sea of Aral. But since Colonel Head wrote, they 
which a disciplined army could not overcome. have spread their lines and intrigues far beyond 
In 1834 the matter was also well discussed by Khiva. He f)oints out a route* from the Gulf of 
Colonel Head, of the Queen’s Royals, who served Balkan to Herat as being the shortest line by 
as Quartermaster-General to the force assembled which the Indus can be approached, while General 



PORTRAIT OF H.R,H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

before Kolapore, in the South Mahratta country, . Evans advocated one by Khiva and Bokhara, Balk, 


during 1827.* He gives little that is new on the 
subject, but bears ample testimony, as a military 
man, to the ease with which a Russian inva- 
sion could be attempted; and he quotes, as a 
startling circumstance, the evidence taken before a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, that 
the Russians had surveyed the Oxus with great 
care, were establishing a military colony at Khiva, 
* “Journey from India to Europe/ &c- 


and Cabul, the very point to which the Stat" 
policy, attention, and watchful diplomacy of Indian 
statesmen arc now drawn. 

I In the spring of 1877 there came to light an 
j example of the interest taken by Russia in our 
. Indian frontiers. We have referred in its place to 
the important Trans-Himalayan explorations, and 
the mission undertaken by Sir Douglas Forsyth, by 
' order of the Indian administration, to Kashgar and 
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the regions of the Upper Oxus. It transpired that 
the reports of these examinations — at least, the 
complete form in which they were to be laid before 
the Viceroy and the Indian Secretary of State — 
were ordered to be “ carefully preserved from cir- 
culation, lest they might offer a too desirable con- 
tribution to Russian research in the same regions." 
put in spite of these instructions, it is not unlikely 
that co])ies of the reports were carefully perused 
and udied in the very quarters where it was 
hoped they would not be attainable. 

It can be shown that Russia, in the event of any' 
movement towards India, besides her railway that 
runs north from Rostov, on the Sea of Azof, to 
Vladikavkas, north of the Kasbek Pass, over the 
Caucasus, has still another line that commands the 
supply from Astrakhan, by steamer to Baku, a port 
on the Casp^ian Sea, and close to the Persian 
frontier. While the railway above-named leaves 
140 miles of road over the Caucasus to be accom- 
plished ere Tiflis is reached, by the Caspian Sea 
trooj)s and stores could be poured, with ease, at 
once into Trans>Caucasia. A movement of this 
nature would render the attitude of Persia of great 
interest to India : between her frontier and the 
Baku-Tiflis road lie those plains over which her 
armies and those of Russia have fought again and 
again : and seldom without success to the former, 
while disciplined by British officers and paid by 
British subsidies. 

When these aids were withdrawn Persian re-j 
verses began, and in 1827 Paskiewitch defeated 
the army of the Shah, and dictated to him terms of 
peace in his capital of ^eheran. There, now, the 
Russian influence is .^^.’"^hile we have lost our 
hold upon the Shah, who, while perhaps hating i 
and fearing Russia, has virtually become almost j 
her vassal. | 

^ From Moscow to Vladikavkas is a five days’ 
journey by railway. The cird^ of Moscow con- , 
tains 100,000 troops. From Kasan by the Volga 
to Baku is ten days by stefiin ; and as the circle 
of the former place contains permanently 30,000 
troops, Russia could quietly and with ease increase 
the Trans-Caucasian army to a quarter of a million 
of soldiers. To detach Persia from Russia would 
strengthen our frontiers, both towards her and 
Cabul, “ A few good native Indian troops,” says 
a writer who has studied the question, ‘‘a con- 
siderable number of experienced officers speaking 
Persian, and a money subsidy, would turn Persia 
from a Russian alliance. With Persia hostile, a 
Russian line of advance through Baku is endangered. 

. . . . If further motives be needed for such 

a step ill Persia, I need only point to the fact, that 


if Persia were in our liands, any Russian advance 
along the Attrek Valley, now recognised as the 
only route\,by which India will ever be really 
endangered, would become impossible; and that 
our prestige throughout the entire East would be 
raised, while that of Russia would proportionately 
fall." 

Looking to another quarter, some very able 
Anglo-Indians, and even travellers of foreign 
nations, haye affirmed that the next great danger 
to British India will be from the Chinese, all the 
more so that rifled cannon and breechloaders are 
coming into use even there. We have already seen 
a little of this peril on our Burman borders, and 
also on the other side of India, at Yarkand ; but 
we were tolerably assured of safety while Sir Jung 
held the strong passes beyond the pestilential 
Terai of Nepaul. 

We lost our chief friend and strength on the 
frontier in question — the Chinese — ^when “ the Bis- 
mark of Nepaul,” Sir Jung Bahadoor, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath and of the Star of ^ndia, 
died suddenly in the Terai, on the 2Sth of February, 
1877. These orders of chivalry he had received as 
the reward of the good services he had rendered us 
during the siege of Lucknow, when the division of 
Ghoorkas marched on Lucknow from their yet un- 
mapped native hills of mist and rain. He aided 
us in the subjugation of Eastern Oude, and subse- 
quently allowed our troops to cross his borders in 
pursuit of the rebels. The story of Sir Jung’s life 
presents a sensational career of romance and ciime 
most singular in this age of the world, even in 
India. 

The nephew of an influential Ghoorka gentleman, 
he spent his earlier years in gambling and Indian 
dissipation of every kind, but repaired to the cajiital, 
Khatmandoo, with the intention of pushing his 
fortune on his uncle becoming chief Minister of the 
kingdom of Nepaul. Ambitious, he speedily be* 
came a man of mark ; unscrupulous, he resolved to 
take a short path to power by the murder of his 
uncle. The idea of committing this crime is said 
to have been suggested to him by the Ranee, or 
queen, who had formerly been that uncle’s pa- 
troness; but who now, for some reason best' known 
to herself, desired his destruction. 

He perished accordingly, and then the Ranee, 
who appeared to have been the virtual ruler of 
Nepaul, transferred her favour to the nephew, 
Sir Jung, whom she made Commander-in-chief. 
Another assassination, that of his uncle’s successor 
both as Minister and favourite of the fickle Ranee, 

I became necessary for the further advancement of 
I his fortunes. So far as actually knoAvn, he did not 
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commit this foul* deed with his hand j but that he 
profited thereby was a suspicious and undoubted 
circumstance. A colleague of the victim was 
accused of having been the assassin; the Ranee de- 
manded vengeance ; to cloak himself, j)erhaps, Sir 
Jung was quite ready to gratify her ; and a horrid 
tragedy ensued. Sir Jung suggested to a friend of 
the murdered man to put his alleged destroyer to 
death, and become himself sole Minister of Nepaul. 
Finding that he hesitated, Jung BahVioor, having 
the whole Ghoorka army at his orders, 'determined 
to arrest him till the dark scheme was carried out, 
and gave an armed party the signal to do so. The 
son of this too weak, or loo scrupulous man, think- 
ing his father’s life was in peril, rushed forward to 
save him, but was instantly cut down ; while his 
unfortunate father, who sought to avenge him, fell 
a corpse under a bullet from the rilie of Jung 
Bahadoor. 

The slain man had many friends, who were 
also the enemies of the favourite. Fourteen of 
thest^ all chiefs of rank, were in the room when 
tli<^sc dcatlis took place, and it was alleged that 
they sought to take summary vengeance. How- 
ever that may be, Sir Jung, trusting to the fidelity 
of his followers, with his own rifle shot down 
thirteen of them before they could escape from 
the room. It has been ajleged that this was a 
deliberate massacre planned beforehand, as the 
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victims were everywhere hemmed in by his guards. 
The next, morning, having a majority of friends at 
court, to his office of Commander-in-chief he added 
that of Prime Minister. 

A party was soon formed against him, but the 
conspirators were seized and beheaded ; while the 
Ranee, who had taken some part in the plot, 
with her husband and two sons, were banished. 
The heir, Dhiraj Toorendri Bikram, was i)laceB 
upon the throne, '‘but Jung Bahadoor was a 
genuine Mayor of the Palace to Roi Faineant; 
for so much was the prince kept in the background, 
and so little known of him, that many people in 
Britain believed the Minister to be the King of 
Nepaul. He made little attempt to conceal the 
great j)Ower in his hand, for when, on his visit to 
this country, in 1850, he was entertained by the East 
India Company, he said, in replying«to his health, 
that henceforth “his army, his munitions of w'ar, 
and his own life should be devoted to the service of 
Great Britain but never a word did he say of the 
king, his master. Whatever his early deeds, he be- 
came a finn friend of the British Government. He 
went much to court, and w^as a good deal feted in 
society ; he travelled in England and in Scotland, 
i and in the latter country was so struck with the 
j magnificent appearance of the Grenadier Company 
I of the 93rd Highlanders, that he wished to pur- 
' chase it ! 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


When we consider the/ progress of British power 
' in the East, and the long course of events we have 
narrated, iUis impossible not to be impressed with 
surprise and admiration. Before the union or con- 
solidation of Great Britain, and when England was 
•single-handed, a few merchant adventurers, anxious 
only to gain a paying trade, sent a few small 
vessels to the then almost unkno^vn East as a 
bold experiment. Some perished amid tempests, 
and some were destroyed by enemies, but others, 
more fortunate, returned with cargoes valuable 
enough to stimulate the owners to fresh and greater 
exertions ; and this went on day by day till Britain 
became the possessor of one of the finest empires of 


the Orient, “and beheld her merchant factors,” 
says M. Diipin, in his time, “ reign over a hundred 
millions of subjects. The conquests of her mer- 
chants in Asia began where those of Alexander 
ceased, and where the terminus of the Romans 
could never reach. At this moment, from the 
banks of the Indus to the frontiers of China, from 
the mouths of the Ganges to the mountains of 
'Phibet, all acknowledge the sway of a mercantile 
company shut up in a narrow street in the City 
of London.” 

Since Dupin wrote, the latter have passed away; 
but even beyond India our power in the East has 
extended in the seas and isles of China and else- 
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where, once vast regions that had for ages slept 
in lonely and enervated magnificence and luxury. 
For generations Britain in a great measure neglected 
the continent of India, and her mercantile exer- 
tions were mainly directed to the spice islands of 
the Biastern Archipelago and the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, In the latter the returns were far 
from satisfactory, though aided by the dangerous 
practice of seizing and pillaging the shipping of 
the natives. In the former direction, the avarice 
and jealousy of the Dutch presented so many 
obstacles that the spice trade was all but de- 
stroyed. 

On the western coast of India our tenure of pos- 
session bcciirne more solid and different, when the 
Island of Bombay, with its magnificent harbour, 
became the property of Great Britain, as part of 
the dowry o§ the Infanta Catherine of Portugal ; 
yet, at first, there seemed grave doubts whether 
this great arcpiisition was calculated to injure or 
advance the interests of the growing East India 
Company. T o carry royal prerogative to its utmost 
limit was, in those days, the general policy of the 
English Government, which began to exercise in 
the East a species of authority calculated to nullify 
the chartered rights of the merchant Company. 

Quarrels, complaints, and recriminations ensued, 
and it is difficult to see how they might have ended 
had not the English Government luckily discovered 
that the Island of Bombay, instead of being a 
source of revenue, was yearly a heavy loss. By a 
court so needy as that of Charles II., and so much 
impoverished by the long Civil War, this was an 
evil difficult to endure, and the arrangement was, 
fortunately, concluded 1^*; ^/hich the East India 
Comj)any took poss(Kurjn of Bombay, with all its 
responsibilities. 

This ac(juisition proved of vast importance. 
Prior to it, the Company had only been merchant 
'traders, whose presence among those seas and 
shores had been permitted solely by the sufferance 
of the native princes; but irow they too became 
sovereign lords, with a solid basis for more exten- 
sive operations; and relinquishing the fawning 
tenor of address which had been their use and 
wont in transactions with the Indian powers, they 
adopted a loftier language, and, adding the sword 
to the ledger, acted with a bolder bearing. 

No longer satisfied with the mere profits of simple 
trade, they began to reckon the revenues of their 
territories, and gave orders to tliose who served 
them, in a civil or military capacity alike, that 
these funds were expected to form an important 
feature in the exchequer of the future. From 
thenceforward the idea of growth in power and 


wealth was never forgotten ; and as it became en- 
larged, the Company, despising their first existence 
by sufferance, began to contemplate conquests; 
and for the warlike element thus necessarily 
introduced in such a land as India they soon 
found ample scope: first, in repelling the aggression 
of native princes, and then in their struggle for 
supremacy with France, whose power, at one time, 
seemed ready to crush British interests for ever in 
Hindostan. 

Fierce was the struggle, but France was every- 
where beaten in the end; the battle of Plassey, 
after Clive the Avenger'" had rescued Calcutta 
from the perpetrators of the Black Hole atrocity, 
broke up the strong confederacy against us, and 
changed the destiny of Bengal, obtaining, ere long, 
for the Company the absolute control of the re- 
venues of that great and populous province, with 
those of Behar and Orissa, together with" the full 
right to apfiropriate them to their own purposes, 
subject only. to certain stipulated payments. From 
that moment, as holders of the Dewanee, tlic , Com- 
pany acted as absolute lords of the three provinces. 
Paniput limited for ever the power of the aspiring 
Mahrattas ; and the battle of Buxar, fought three 
years after, made “the gentlemen in Lcadcnhall 
Street ” masters of the entire valley of the holy 
Ganges, from the Himalayas to the sea. 

The empire of British India, thus founded, con- 
tinued to extend and advance, in spite of every 
hostile combination against it, till each and all 
were overthrown. Wellesley, at Assay e, secured 
all Southern India ; Ochterlony won to us the 
Ghoorkas from the mountains of Nepaul. In later 
years, the defence of Herat preluded the war in 
the Khyber Passes, and Napier won us Scinde. 
All India is ours from sea to sea; but for every 
rood of it we have taken blood, and given it freely. 

Owing to the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved, it was necessary to proceed with prudence 
ere the Crown could exercise its rights in India as 
in its other dependencies ; and the final step of 
annexation might have been delayed for a time 
but for the catastrophe of the sepoy revolt, for 
which the Company could be in no way to blame. 
It was urged, however, “that a Government which 
was not ignorant of the danger, but allowed itseF 
to slumber even till the crisis actually arrived, must 
have laboured under grave defects, both in sub- 
stance and form and the horror and indignation 
excited by the Mutiny of the Bengal army led to the 
final extinction of the Company as a ruling power ; 
and hence, since then, the monarch of Great 
Britain rules India like otlicr dependencies of the 
Crown* 
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In the administration of India the Viceroy and 
(Jovernor-Qeneral is supreme, but assisted by a 
Council of six, in addition to the Cc^pmander-in- 
chief. This body forms that which is called “ the 
Supreme Government of India,*' and passes in re- 
view the entire management of public affairs, the 
business of which is further conducted in six sepa- 
rate departments, viz. The Financial, which looks 
to questions of finance, and also stamps, excise, and 
postal business ; the Home Department deals with 
the educational, medical, ecclesiastical, judicial, 
police, and other matters, including the penal settle- 
ments of Nicobar and Port Blair; the Foreign 
Department conducts the relations with Cabul, 
Ncpaul, and other countries, and corresponds with 
the political agents of the numerous semi-inde- 
pendent native princes ; the Military Department 
controls the Army and hlarine Service ; the Pub- 
lic Works Department has the charge of matters 
connected with such works and the telegraphs ; 
the Department of Agriculture, Revenue, and Com- 
merce deals with questions of revenue, trade, 
public exiubitions, weights and measures. Each of 
these departments is under the care of a secretary, 
and each is also the special care of a member 
of the Supreme Council, who has authority to deal 
with 'affairs of routine and minor importance, select- 
ing only those which are deemed worthy the con- 
sideration of the Viceroy and assembled Council. 

The Legal Member takes charge of Government 
Bills in the Legislative Council, which consists of 
twelve members (besides the seven of the Supreme 
Council), of whom one-half must be unconnected 
with the public service. The three presidencies 
have each their own local council, and that of India 
legislates for those provinces which arc unprovided 
with such administrations, or in matters of excep- 
tional importance affecting the empire. 

In British India, exclusive of the native States 
of nearly 190 millions of inhabitants, 73'07 per 
cent, are supposed to be Hindoos, and 21*45 
per cent, are Mohammedans, and the average 
• number of inhabitants is 2 1 1 per square mile. The 
slender Kiwopean population, ever changing in 
numbers, even if equally distributed over this vast 
ten*itory, can produce little or no effect upon the 
%nanners, modes of thinking, or the domestic habits 
of the people, more especially as none of them, in 
any capacity, purpose to reside permanently in 
India, their only aim being to realise money as fast 
as poss^)le, and return to s])cnd it at home — having 
no nibre in common with the social habits of the 
people, as Edward Burke remarked, than if they 
still resided in Europe. 

In tMb matter of education much is done by 
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opening schools and providing them with well- 
qualified teachers ; but in the selection of subjects 
to be taught, the Indian administration is com- 
pelled to stop short and exclude the only topics by 
which the Hindoo mind and heart can be reached ; 
hence, much of the teaching in Government schools 
is lost upon three-fourths of those who attend them. 

** Thus knowledge,” says a writer, “ cannot fin<^,a 
resting-place in the mind of persons whose previous 
beliefs consist of such monstrous dogmas as Hin- 
dooism inculcates, and whose religious observances, 
entwined with the ordinary business of life, have 
become to them a second nature. The case of the 
remaining fourth of the scholars is somewhat diffe- 
rent. Their object is probably to obtain some of 
the Government appointments, for which the know- 
ledge acquired in schools and colleges is an essen- 
tial qualification. They accordingly pass through 
the whole curriculum, and will in due time be found 
seated at the desks of Government offices. But 
there is, unfortunately, another side to the picture, 
and when inquiry is made into the private character 
of these men, it is too often found they have paid 
dear for their knowledge. They have cast away 
their early beliefs without substituting anything 
better, and belong to liberalised Hindoos, who ape 
the manners and practise the worst vices, but arc 
utter strangers to the virtues, of European society; 
and to this class, but with all its worst qualities 
exaggerated, the infamous miscreant Nana Sahib 
belonged.” 

Those who are most averse to intnisive pro- 
sclytism may not be uninterested in the i-oluntary 
efforts which are made to promote the welfare of 
Her Majesty’s Indict Subjects by the diffusion 
among them of a knowledg&Bf the Christian faith, 
and an inculcation of the gentle practices ol 
Christianity. “ We have had before us, from per- • 
sonal experience,” says the late editor of ihe Friend 
of India, in 1875, “very good examples of their 
active agencies in the matter of mission schools and 
native churches, and^these were of Baptist origin,” 
There is a “ boarding-school ” in Calcutta, he tells 
us, for native children, which is strictly missionar>’. 
The school hours begin at six in the morning, before 
which hour the female boarders must have bathed 
and breakfasted, and after which, in common with 
the out-door boarders, they have singing, prayer, 
and perusal of the Scriptures. 

The missionary lives close by, and if he has a 
wife she assists him. A largo water-tank divides 
the mission-house and the school from the bungalow 
of girl boarders, who manage their own affairs to 
the utmost before the school opens and after it 
closes. The object of this system is to interfere 
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as little as possible with any of their domestic Never could there have been, in the early times of 
arrangements, and also to take them as- little as Christian teaching, a more solemn service or a more 
need be out of thdr native system of life. attentive bojdy of listeners. Surely, we may ask, 

At a native church in Lower Bengal (the editor i are not ideas— seed, we may say— being planted 
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tells us), a practical, thoughtful, and much-esteemed there ? They sat on the floor, of course, the men 
missionary was leaving it and the village also for in one place, the women in another. At the end 
Britain, and the people, who looked upon him as a of the service the people left their chapel and 
father, asked him to baptise, ere he dej^arted, such crowded round a large tank, singing lustily, while 
of them as had arrived at the years of discretion. the minister went down into the water and biptised 
** The congregation that assembled for this one after another, we know not how many. Then 
pu^ose might number perhaps two hundred (we they all crowded round him to say good-bye/’ 
write from memory), men, women, and children. It was in the Baptist Chapel at Serampore that 
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the gallant Sir Henry Havelock was married, and 
there the table at which the ceremony was per- 
formed is still preserved as a species of relic. 

It is not remarkable, perhaps, that in British 
India the State chaplains and the missionaries have 
often regarded each other with eyes the reverse of 
friendly, for though belonging to the same holy 
service, they seem to feel as if it were to different 
branches of it. “The missionary," says the writer 
(}uotc a “ (in some cases), looks upon the chaplain 
as a careless Gallio, ' albeit among the apostles; 
while the chaplain looks upon the missionary (in 
some cases) as a meddlesome intruder into matters 
with which he has no concern. ■ In reality, they 
are merely working in different ways for the same 
end — we are saying nothing here of any principle 
involved as to their right to State support or other- 
wise — and it is* not too much to say that India, 
even native India, has owed more than she has 
yet discovered to the chaplains. Fervour is good 
in its place, as the missionary meetings are good 
and useful ; but the men who are not compelled 
to send in reports to any committee, or look for 
the suffrages of any meeting or assembly, have 
now and then held .the balance, not without useful- 
ness, in the war of sects. . . . Whatever the 
cause may be (in stations and cantonments), the 
English regiments in India always seem to supply a 
considerable number of church attenders ; and what 
is more, we are greatly mistaken if the attendance 
is not one of choice. To the Scottish or Irish 
soldier, of course, all the associations are different. 
To the English soldier, the old familiar words and 
tunes tell of home, of the church on the hill, and a 
good many things besides. 'Fhe appearance of an 
Indian church is pecuYiar, from the long punkahs 
moving alike over the heads of the minister and 
'congregation, so that the latter obtain only glances 
of the former: much in the same way as you see a 
revolving light. Then the punkajis are pulled by 
coolies, who, at times, look on the whole affair with 
undisguised amazement as sonfething beyond their 
ken. It is the white man at his poojah, bowing to 
and praising his all-powerful God— the God that 
had dethroned Brahma, and trampled on Mahomet, 
and seemed only to grow stronger in times of danger 
and difficulty. It is said, when Nana Sahib had 
condemned the men to die at Cawnpore, a gentle- 
man, clergyman or otherwise, stepped forward, 
and said it was customary for white men to make 
poojah (/>., to pray) before they died ; might they 
now ? ^ Yes,' was tlie reply ; * but be quick.* They 
were quick, and then died, leaving their dea^ 
ones to what fate w^e know. . . ■. Soldiers 
who have been years in India are serious in solemn 
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matters; and under the punkahs, with the birds 
flying through and through the windows that seem 
to nestle amqpg the green leaves of the canton- 
ment church, we have seen some very serious 
faces indeed, c Then some men might dance on 
the following evening, or act an afhateur play; 
why not? The chaplain would be likely to echo 
the question, while sometimes working in his own 
vocation his own way.” 

Over many .off the native princes and gentlemen 
changes are coming fast. As an instance of this we 
may mention, that when a public meeting was held 
at Calcutta to prepare for the visit of the Prince of 
Wales, the best reported speeches were made by 
high-class natives ; though at balls, levees, and gar- 
den parties, native gentlemen are certainly rather 
out of place, unless, like the Maharajahs of Vizia- 
nagram, of Puttiala, Sir Sjilar Jung Lahadoor, and 
others, they have become half English in tone and 
manner. They are unable to dance, but they can 
promenade and talk freely enough with ladies. 

It has now been seen that wc can only gain ithe 
affections — if they are to be won — of the higli and 
educated classes of British India by meeting them 
on a frank footing of friendly eciuality. Rajahs, it 
has been said, may put chains of gold over a visitor's 
neck, and wealthy bankers and merchants bow low 
to the li^uropean, but good feeling and kindness 
alone can procure the unbuyable courtesies of life. 

Of all the royal lines of India, the most remark- 
able is the Rajpoot. Mr. Talboys Wheeler says it 
is the proudest there, and that, with the exception 
of the Jews, there are no living people of higher 
anti(j[uity or more pure descent than the Rajpoots, 
or Sons of the Rajah. They claim to be the 
reprc.sentativcs, lineally, of the Kshatriyas — the 
descendants of those Aryan warriors who subdued 
the Punjaub and Hindostan in times of the most 
remote antiquity. 

To this day they are said to display many of the 
characteristics of tl\e Mahabarata and Rainayana — 
tht)se famous Hindoo poems, tlie first of which is a 
Sanscrit epic, consisting of 100,000 verses, and, like 
the latter, was well known in India in the second cen- 
tury before our era. The Rajpoots form a military 
aristocracy somewhat of the feudal type ; they arc 
heroically brave, generous, chivalrous, and keenly * 
sensitive of the lionour of their women. When 
occasion serves, their chiefs are ready to lead the 
lives of homeless outlaws, like the Pandana brothers, 
or ’-ctire into exile as haughtily and silently ast:]^ma, 
•'.hen he retired with Sita into the forest to le^ a 
life of seclusion and austerity ; and such is their 
nature that, ‘but for the paramount power of the 
British Government, they would still, from gen^iration 
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to generation, wage bloody and exterminating wars. 

The Rajpoots are the links between ancient and 
modern India. In the days of old they strove with 
the kings of Magadha for the suzerainty of Hin- 
dostan from the Indus to the Lower Gkingetic valley. 
They maintained imperial thrones at Lahore, at 
Delhi, at Canoiij, and Ayodhya (or Oude). In later 
revolutions their seats of empire have been shifted 
further west and south, but the Rajpoot kingdoms 
still remain as relics of the old Aryar\ aristocracy.” 

In all, the Government of India has about 153 
feudatories, to whom salutes of cannon are accorded. 
Their troops far outnumber ours ; the artillery, in 
many instances, are magnificent, and their wealth 
is enormous, while their revenues are personal ; for 
very rarely does the money return to the people in 
the shape either of expenditure, improvement, or 
administration. A long, line of ancestry is not 
necessary to procure a chief or prince lionourin the 
eyes of the people. The late Cmicowar of Baroda, 
at no remote distance, was the dc.scendant of a 
cowherd as Jiis name imports; the adventurous 
Mulhar Rao Holkar was also the son of a herds- 
man and Ranojcc. | 

Sciudia, though allied to some of the best families 
in Rajpootana, sprang from the caste of cultivators, 
and began life as a humble menial in the service 
of Balojee Vishwunatli ; ^hile the kingdom of 
Oude was frmnded in the middle of the eighteenth 
century by a mercliant of Khorassan — the Land 
of the Sun. 

That the great mass, if not the whole, of the 
people of India are more at ease under our rule 
than ever they were, or would be under native 
dominion, must be apparent even to themselves ; 
and they must have been well aware tliat under 
any native dynasty the suppression of the sepoy 
revolt would have been followed by a massacre 
unparalleled in history, and that every town and 
province wherein the conquered were found, would 
have been converted into a howling desert. Well 
did they know that we used our triumph with 
moderation, and that the punishments were few 
and slight* compared with the hideous enormity of 
the crimes that elicited them ; and perhaps they 
were acute enough to see in this circumstance 
some of the gentle teachings of Christianity, espe- 
cially when leniency in the hour of triumph was 
followed by humanity and liberality in the terrible 
time of famine. 

Thpy are slightly taxed ; tliey have no conscrip- 
tioi^Tis when under their nabobs and rajahs : they 
sow and reap in security from the march of armies, 
the raids of Pindarees, and the ravages of Dacoits; 
and cfii mourn as little as the European over the 


decayed greatness of many of the native rulers, whose 
personal vices and shameful misgovernment led to 
British intervention and the abolition of those 
powers, which amounted to nothing more than 
a faculty or proneness for mischief, extortion, 
cruelty, and tyranny. Bishop Hcber tells us that 
when he was on his tour in the Upper Provinces 
there were serious apprehensions of a drought of 
rain, to be, as usual, followed by scarcity and 
famine, but the rain of heaven descended, and fear 
passed from the hearts of the people. At this 
juncture Archdeacon Corrie, when on his way to 
join the bishop, heard two native farmers con-\ 
versing in a field by the wayside. Neighl)our,” ' 
said one of them, ** the rain has come at last ! ” 
*^Yes,” said the other; '‘and we have now a 
government that will let us cat our bread in peace 
and quietness.” It has been said that no elo- 
quence, poetry, or rhetoric could pay a higher 
compliment than this to the old East India Com- 
pany and the parental rule of the British adminis- 
tration. 

It is worthy of remark that to the last (la)'s of 
his life the Duke of Wellington, \vho won his first 
fame in India, never ceased to devote attention to 
its affairs, and always applauded the old mixed 
system of Indian administration, deprecating any 
measure which tended to diminish the power of 
the directors; but the grand old duke could not 
foresee the dark time of the Mutiny, and still Ics.s 
that the monarch he had served in his old age, 
would be proclaimed Empress of India. 

Great indeed has been the progress of that 
country between the days of Warren Hastings and 
our own time. The^ inborn recklessness of human 
life peculiar to the Hindoo in so many forms has 
been well-nigh crushed out by kindness, and the 
highest-class education has been placed within the* 
reach of all the wealthy. New channels for ki- 
dustiy are constantly being opened up, and the 
people are learning to make articles for European 
employers in European style, and to drive bargains 
as hard as any in the Western world. In 
counting-rooms and banks the clerks are nearly 
all native.s, and in many of the printing-offices llie 
compositors are Hindoos. When railways were 
introduce’d, it was long doubted whether natives 
would use them. They asserted that they would 
not. A holy brahmin was to stand before a train 
and forbid it to move ; but as the engine advanced, 
the brahmin thought it prudent to leap out of the 
way, saying the P'ire-Horse was the Horse of Fate. 

In the trains every carriage is crowded by natives 
now, the people standing up as closely as they can 
be wedged together, heedless of caste. But the 
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carnages are no better than cattle pens, and are 
often a disgrace to the companies, who urge the 
extreme lowness of the fares, and the native trades- 
men, earning perhaps little more ‘than fourteen 
shillings per month, cannot afford to pay much. 

We may remark that the term “presidency,” 
which is still applied to the Governments of 
Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, is no longer a 
correct one, and in the case of the first-named is 
almost misleading. But the expression is a relic 
of the (lays when the three infant settlements of 
Fort William, Fort St. George, and Bombay were 
each under the authority of a president, and com- 
prised all that Britain then held in India, 

In fact, British India now contains nine pro- 
vinces, each under its own civil government, but 
subordinate to the Viceroy in council. Bengal 
was under the charge of the latter till 1853, when 
it became a separate administration, under a lieu- 
tenant-governor. The North-west Provinces were 
separated from it in 1833, under a lieutenant- 
governor. The Punjaub, after its annexation, was, 
as we have told, placed under a Board of Com- 
missioners, but became a lieutenant-governorship 
in 1859; Oude, annexed by I^ord Dalhousie, is 
equal in size to Holland and Belgium. The Cen- 
tral Provinces were formed in 1861. Assam was 
made a separate province in 1874. Madras and 
Bombay, &c., we need not refer to; but the 
revenue of these nine provinces, amounting to the 
average of fifty millions sterling, enables the British 
Government to maintain peate and goodwill 
throughout an empire equal in size to all Europe 
without Russia. 

Mysore and Berar, though ithder British protec- 
tion, do not contribute^to the revenue of India, the 
three great and chief sources of which are land, 
'salt, and opium. The latter is a Government 
rqonopoly in Bengal, those persons only being 
allowed to grow it who will undertake to deliver 
the entire crop to the Government agents. The 
opium is prepared in the Government depots at 
Patna and Ghazeepore, where it is sold by auction, 
and being superior in quality to that of China, it 
finds there a ready sale. The Bombay opium 
revenue is derived from the drug grown in Malwa, 
which pays a heavy duty on entering British terri- 
tory. 

The native states of India — the most important 
of which are Hyderabad, Scindia, Baroda, Jeypore, 
Travancore, Cashmere, Jodporc, Holkar, Puttiala, 
( )odeypore, Bhurtpore, and Bhopal — cover an area 
of nearly 600,000 square miles, containing a popu- 
lation of about 55,000,000, with military forces 
estimated at 300,000 men of all arms. 


“ In dealing with India,” says a writer, “ the first 
difficulty is to know where and how to begin, and 
the only othef, difficulty is to know where and how 
to end. The subject seems inexhaustible. . . . 
The history, for great events, extending over vast 
periods— rfor relation to ever-recurring waves of 
fierce conquest, with strange and stupendous civi- 
lisations — ^wonderful in art and even in polity — 
overlying strange barbarisms, ready in a moment 
to take fire apd level all civilisation to the ground, 
has scarcely any parallels. No one, we grant, after 
seeing Rome, would deem any work of art in India 
exceptionally grand, though there is grandeur in 
much. ■ It is when viewed in relation to races 
almost changeless that Indian art seems to tell a 
story all its own, and so often causes the visitor to 
sit down calmly to try and think out some of the 
strangest problems in the history of mankind.” 

And with regard to those stupendous temples, 
mosques, and tombs scattered over India, and the 
carvings of which tell such strange and often 
terrible stories of the remote past, it is most gratify- 
ing to find that the administration, while attending 
to the material welfare of the people, does not 
forget the duty of investigating, classifying, collect- 
ing, and in many instances repairing, the antiquarian 
remains that still exist. Nor is the literature of 
the past overlooked ; and scholars have been 
employed to visit the seats of native learning, and 
to invite the savants to commit to paper the strange 
traditions which have been transmitted to them. 
Like Europe, India has had its successive styles of 
architecture, and, singularly enough, the changes in 
these styles have been almost coeval with the 
changes in the West, while divided into two great 
classes, the Hindoo and Mohammedan. 

The former may be subdivided into three — viz., 
the Buddhist, consisting of carved caverns, monas- 
teries, temples, and pillars, such as remain at 
Ellora, near Bombay, and near Bhilsa, in Malwa ; 
the Jain, the principal works of which are in Raj- 
pootana, Gwalior, and Bundelcund; and lastly, the 
Brahmin, the style of which extends over a vast 
period : hence it is difficult to attain moee than an 
approximate determination of their age. 

The Mohammedan architecture is divided into 
that of the Patans, “who built like giants and 
finished their work like jewellers,” and the Mogul ; 
but, as the religion of the Prophet forbids the 
representation of anything living, man or inferior 
animal, the actual sculpture of India is lin)jted to 
the Hindoos. Only two such examples of Moiisam- 
medan ait were known to exist: They were lost 
sight of for -years, having been buried, and only 
came to light after the sepoy revolt. ' 
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Vast indeed are the arcliitectural remains in who are anxious to be regarded as extremely devout. 
India. Apart from thp rock-hewn temples, such It is, moreover, of the greatest use in this climate, 
as those at Ellora, Salsette, Adjunta, find Elephanta as from its roots are made those kind of mattings 
— the work of at least 2,000 years ago — there are called tatties, which are placed against the doors 
other remains which indicate that fully 3,000 years and windows, and by being constantly watered keep 
past India was nearly as far advanced in civilisation apartments cool, while spreading a fragrance and 
as she is now, and contained a mighty population, freshness through them. On the frontier of Eastern 
not merely scattered over the land in rural villages, Bengal there is an immense tract of country covered 
but assembled in great centres, where multitudes by a peculiar kind of growth, called by the natives 
were extensively engaged in maijufacture and augeah-grass. It thrives in sandy soil, grows to 
trade, and that indicate such centres to have been the height of thirty feet, and is thicker than a man’s 
the capitals of once independent but now forgotten wrist. 

states. In the Rajmahal district of Bengal, the common 

The gommercc of India maybe considered under jungle-grass attains the height of ten feet, and is 
two great heads — viz., that which is maintained tipped on its summit by a beautiful and elegant 
with Europe and America, and the coasting-trade, down, resembling the feathers of a swan ; but to 
being that which is carried on between one portion treat of these matters in detail, or of the fauna 
of the peninsula and another, and from thence to of India, which is no less rich and varied than its 
the 6ulfs of Persia and Arabia and the eastern flora, would require volumes rather tlian a re- 
shores of Africa. The Indian trade with Europe ference in these concluding remarks, 
is almost entirely carried on by Great Britain, and, The first place is unquestionably due, among 
till# the extinction of the Com])any*s monopoly, it quadrupeds, to the elephant, which, besides living 
ivas exclu.sively the commerce of that body ; but the in wild herds, has been from time immemorial 
moment that the trade to India was thrown open, domesticated, and employed in all labour requiring 
a vast amount of capital and of tonnage were em- strength and sagacity. The buffalo, yak, and camel 
barked in it by private individuals. are also domesticated, and the latter is of great use 

Wonderful indeed is the vegetable kingdom of in the west, on the borders of the desert which it is 
India. It produces those* species of grain which required to traverse. Man has been unable either 
are most common to Europe ; but rice, the chief to utilise or subject the one-horned rhinoceros ; 
food of the inhabitants, is the great object of cul- and the wild jungles teem with tigers, leopard.s, 
turc, and the vast plains of the country are pecu- panthers, hyenas, and jackals, and many species of 
liarly fitted for its produce. There are no fewer monkeys ; and among many other varieties of the 
than twenty-seven varieties of it cultivated, and cervine tribe, we may enumerate the wild sheep, 
under good care the soil yields crops all the year the goat, and the ass, also wild, the wild boar and 
round. Maize comes next to rice in the Western hog, the chickara 01 four-horned antelope, the hog- 
Provinccs, on poor soil and hilly ground ; sugar is deer, and the Nepaulese sfag ; while the birds in- 
reared in sonic places ; and also tobacco, but the elude almost every species that fly. 
latter is inferior to that of America. Among the When we pass to the lower order of the animat 
many trees and families of palms, the cocoa-nut is kingdom, the transition is less agreeable ; for thjre 
the most remarkable. In one season a vigorous tree we find, in all the large streams — but more es- 
will yield 500 full-grown nuts. The leaves of the pecially in the Ganges and the Indus — the hideous 
fan-palm are used as paper, and from its trunk is alligator; and ther^ are large and venomous snakes 
• procured the liquor called palm-toddy. The fruit infesting both land and water, aqd so numerous as 
of the plaintain is used as bread. The bamboo we to include no less than forty-three varieties, the 
have already referred to. Every species of fruit is most terrible of which is the deadly eodra di 
to be found in British India ; but the most exquisite capello, 

• of all are the mango, which is to be obtained on the The coasts and rivers of British India teem with 
west of the Bay of Bengal, and another called the fish, furnishing many varieties and an unlimited 
mangosteen. Sandal-wood is confined to Mysore, abundance of food ; among these arc the leopard 
and the cotton-tree and pepper vine are natives to mackerel and the mango fish — the former measuring 
som^pkees in India. It is in Bengal, Behar, Oude, three feet, and the latter, occasionally, four feet in 
andf^ra, that indigo is chiefly cultivated. length ; and both find a place at the dinner-tables 

The kossa-grass of the natives deserves particular of the Europeans, 
notice among the poas. It is regarded as sacred, Everywhere over all that wonderful land, from 
and held almost constantly in the hands of those sea to sea, from the low sandy point of Cape 

\ ^ 
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Comorin to the slopes of the mighty Himalayas, 
the full and teeming life of India, animate and 
inanimate, in its vigour and exuberance, never fail 
to impress even the most unimpressionable of 
Europeans. 

As a mineral country, India has not yet been 
fully developed. Though in distant ages gold was 
so abundant there, that the Indian was the only one 
of the Persian satrapies which paid tribute in that 
pxeriour, metal, it has only some river washings 
now, which are not very valuable ; while its once 
famous diamond mines have been nearly exhausted. 
Coal is being discovered and worked well, however, 
at Raneegunge and elsewhere; it has mines of 
copper, and produces iron, from which steel of the 
most exquisite quality is manufactured; nitre is 
abundant, and its vast beds of salt, already referred 
to, are believed! to be inexhaustible. 

The old idea, once so prevalent, that to uphold 
and perpetuate our power in the East it was 
deemed good policy to keep the natives in igno- 
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ranee, nor to teach them aught of Christianity and 
science, has now completely passed away, and a 
better, truer, and juster spirit r^ievails, as we have 
amply shown. 

Nothing is, ^ left undone to seek to raise them, if 
possible, to our own level in regard to religion, to 
education, and the general civilisation of the 
Western world. Every successive administration 
of late years has laboured towards this glorious 
end; and the, determination of what that sequel 
should be was fully announced by the spirit of 
the Imperial proclamation at the great Delhi 
durbar, that in future every justice shall be done 
to British India. 

A time may come when that mighty empire, 
having attained a full knowledge of its own vast 
resources, may be able to dispense with our tute- 
lage ; but unless this consummation is to be 
peacefully reached — thus shedding a greater gloiy 
on the British name — ^we must hope that the day 
of its accomplishment will be far distant. 


THE END. 
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Allyghur, Storming the Fortress of, i., 370 ; Foundation of 
the College of, ii., 555. 

Almorah, Fall of, i., 461. 

Alumbagh, Attack on and Occupation of, ii., 297—300. 

Alvar, The Succession of, ii., 24. 

Ambajee Inglia, i., 403. 

Amboor, Defence of, i., 119. 

Amboyna, Massacre by the Dutch at, i., 6; Capture of, 
i » 437 - 

Ameer Khan, Exploits of, i, 399 ; Treachery, i., 414. 

Ameer Sing, Defeat of, i. , 458. 

Ameers of Scinde, ii, 53 ; Treatment of, ii, 7G ; Treaty 
with, ii, 78: Threat, of, ii, 136; Description of, ii, 
141 ; as Rulers, ii, 160. 

Amcthie, Capture of, ii., 334. 

Amherst, Lord, Governor-General, i, 558 ; Bur.nie 5 c Quarrel, 
i, 561 ; Tour through the Upper I’rovinces, li", 24 ; 
Review of Administration, ii., 27. 

Andaman, Islands of, ii., 377 ; Convicts of, ii., 410 ; Loid 
Mayo’s Visit to, ii, 411. 

Angria, The Pimte, i, il. 

Animals, Mortality from Wild, ii,*467, 

Aong, The Victory at, 11., 283. 

Apa Sahib, Revolt of, i., 490; at Seetabuldee, i., 493; , 
Arrest of, i., 512 ; Escape, i, 530 ; again in Arms, 
i, 530 ; Flight, i., 531. • 

Arass, Battle of, i., IJ3. 

Arcot, Capture by the French, i., 23 ; Re-capture by Clive, 

i. , 29 ; De Lally en^TS, i., 70 ; again taken, i . S3. 
Argaon, Battle of, i., 377—380 ; lake’s IMarch to, 1., 3S6. 
Ariancoopan, Boscawen’s Attack on, i., 17 - 

Army, Re-organisation of, i., 108 ; Sir John Malcolm on the, 

ii, 238 ; Indian, of 1857, ii, 337 ; Stale of, li, 509. 
Araee, Battle of, i, 33 ; Sir Eyre Coote’s Attack on, 1., 232. 
Arracan, Invasion of, by Bernng, i., 447 ; Capture of, ii., 2. 
Arrah, Victory at, ii., 292 

Arts, Domestic, among the Hindoos, ii., 426. 

Aryan and Scythic Races, ii., 454. 

Aseerghur, Siege and Capture of, i, $31. 

Ashta, Encounter at, i., 509, 

Asia, Russian Aggression in, ii., 461—465- 
Asoff-ud-Dowlah, i, 168 ; Household of, 1., I 7 <^ 

Assam, War in, i., 57 S i Turmoils in, ii., 47 - 
Assassination of Siiraj.ih Dowlah, i, 59 * 

Assaye, Battle of, i., 365 — 368, 
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Auckland, J.orcl, Governor-General, ii., 64; Proclamation 
of, ii., iiC ; A%han War, ii., 71 ; Character of Adminis- 
tration, iL, 123. 

Aurora, Loss of, i., 134. 

Austin, Admiral, ii., 194. 

A7.ecm-ud-l)owldh, i,, 354. 

Azim and Bahadur Shah, Rivalry of, i., la 

B^bul -Nullah, Battle of, i., 162. 

B.ickeryunge, Physical Character of, ii., 526. 

liad' Iff' Ke Serai, Battle of, ii., 268. 

Bagwell, Commodore, and Angria, i., ii. 

Bahadoor, Sir Jung, Career and Death, ii., 565. 

Bahadur, Shah, i., 10. 

Bahoor, Action at, i., 35. 

Baillie, Major, ^Voops destroyed, i., 215 5 and the Nabob 
of Oude, i , ^47. 

Bajee Rao, 'rreachcry of, i., 484; Defeat, i., 489; at 
Korcigaum, i., 508; Wanderings, L, 509; Surrender, 
i., 525 ; Exile, i., 526. 

Balambangan, Island of, i., 143. 

Bangalore taken by Hyder Ali, i., 128 ; Storming of, i., 
284 ; Retreat to, i., 290. 

Baptists in India, ii., 233; I/>i*d Minto's Edict against, 
ih, 233. 

Bareilly, The Outbreak in, ii., 256 ; Victory at, ii., 320. 

Barlow, Governor-General, i., 405 ; Discontent at .his 
Measures, i., 411 ; Vindictivenes.s, i., 432. ^ 

Barnet, Commodore, Squadron of, i., 13. 

Baroda, The Guicowar of, ii., 441 } Attempt tr 


Bliecls, The, i., 527. 

Bhotan, War in, ii., 364 — ^371. 

Bhow Mullan, Troops at, i., 202. 

Bhurtporc, Eirslt Assault on, i., 395 ; Second, i., 397 ; Third 
and Fourth, i., 398; Blockade of, i., 399; Terms of 
Peace, i., ^^01 ; Siege of, ii., 21. 

Bidjcerghui', Capture of, i., ^54. 

Birch, Mr., Murder of, ii., 447. 

Bishops, First Indian, ii., 232. 

Bithoor, Victory at, ii., 290. 

Black Hole and Prisoners, i., 47 ; Victims, i., 48. 

Black Town, Pillage of, i., 72. 

Blake, Mr., Murder of, ii., 57. 

Blenheim and Java, Loss of, i., 417. 

Bokhara, The Russians at, ii., 374. 

Bolan Pass, The, ii., 8i. 

Bombay captured from the Portuguese, i., 8; Treaty, i., 
196 ; Military Establishment, i., 207 ; Marine, i., 209. 
Bonaparte, Letter of, to I’ippoo, i., 328. 

Boolo Combo, Fort of, captured, i., 438. 

Boscawen, Admiral, at ArianCoopan, i., 17. 

Bourchier, General, Campaign in Lushai, ii., 584; at 
Chelain, ii., 388; at Lalbooia, ii., 390. 

BourdonnaU, M. De la, i., 13; before Madras, i., f;j 
the Bastille, i., 15. -- ix- ' 


Brahmins, Ihinish 


'railhx 


...lunt of, i., 184. 


Colonel Phayre, ii., 442 ; Trial, ii., 44^^ 


Pois 
Banishme.it, 


vaite, Colonel, Troops of, destroyed, i., 227, 
- '.qjj iCrelon, Major, Death of, i.. 7 ^* 

.. \ Briggs, General, on Sepoys, i., 36. 


Basscin, Seaport of, ceded, i., 

Murder of Residents at, i., ^3; Treaty of, i., 3^3 5 
at, ii., 195. j2i ; Outbreak and Massacre 

Batta, Disputes concern*' 

Bazaar, A Mahrat^ the, iJL, 35 - 

^ .a, i., 291. 

Beder, Bl - of, i.f 3 * 5 - 1 • •• - 

Bcdnorc, Capture of, i., 238 ; Revolt in, 11., 5 ^' 

Begum, Munny, Accounts of, i., 1 80. 

Begum of Bhopal, ii., 488. ► 

Begums of Oude, i., 25$.^ 

Beja Khan, ii., I 59 ' 

Belgaum, Capture of, i., 519- 

• Belcica Castle stormed, i., 439 # « . 

Benares, Treaty l6o; Massacre at, i., 249; Reside^s 
*■ murdered, i., 321 ; Outbreak and^ Massacre at, il, 260. 

Benkdd, Paul, Claims of, i., 147 - ** 

Bengal, Right of Trading in, i., 8 ; Factories destroyed, i., 
9; Dutch in, i., 80; Meer CSssira, Nabob of, i.. 90; 
Famine in I 770 » '•» * 3 °* . . , 

Beutinck, Lord William, Governor-General, ii. , 35 * 

Reforms, ii., 35 ; Abolishes Flogging in the Native 
Army, ii., 38; Abolition of the Suttee, ii., 39 ; Thuggee 
suppressed, ii., 41 ; Dacoitee suppressed, ii., 44 ; En- 
couragement of Knowledge, ii.. 44 ; Overhand Route 
established, ii., 45 '. Tour of the Upper Provinces, 11., 
52 ; Close of his Administration, ii., 58. 

Berar, Invasion of, by Ameer Khan, 1., 4 *^; Western, cede , 
ii-» 203 - 

Berhampore, Visit to, 5 ., 472 ; Revolt at, 11., 243. 
Bernadotte, Anecdote of, i., 241. 

Berring, King, i., 447 - 

Betel Nut, Legend of the, i., 267. 

Betwa, Battle of, ii., 322. 

Beymaroo, Fighting at, ii., 106. 


Brooke, Captain, Stratagem of, i., 128. 

Browne, Colonel, Critical 1 ‘osition of, i., 203. 

Browne, Colonel, Expedition of, ii., 45 ^ ; Attack on, 11.^ 

459 - . 

Bruce, CaptJiin, at Gwalior, 1., 202. 

Bruelle, Captain W., i.* I 44 ’ ^ 

Buddha, Sacred Tooth of, ii., 483- 
. Biiddiwal, Combat at, ii., 152- 
j Budget, First Indian, ii., 381. 

Bukhti Thapa, Vow of, i., 4 ^ 3 - 
Bulwunt Sing, l^jah, ii., 20, 23. 

Bumlclcund, Conquest of, 1., 377 - „ ^ : 

Burmese War, First Invasion, i., 448 ; English Forces, i^.. 
465 ; Prisoneis, i., $ 66 ; Capture of Rangoon, i., S^b; 
Mortality among the Trooi*, i., 56? 1 Minor Operations, 
i 568 : Storming Stockades, i., 5 ^ 9 ; Attack on the 
Great Pagoda, i., 57 *! Colonel Smith’s Repulse at 
Kaikloo, i., 573 ; Attack on Maha Bandoola, i., 574 ; 
Fall of Rangpoor, i., S 7 S i Capture of Arracan, ii., 2 ; 
Operations of Sir Archibald Campbell, li., 3 > Capture 
of Donabew, ii., 4 : Prome, Battle of, ii., 6 ; Ca^ure 
of Melloone. ii., 8 ; Battle of Pagamhew, ii., lo ; Van- 
daboo Treaty, ii., II. 

Burmese War, Second Origin of, ii., 192; Operahons at 
Rangoon, ii., 193 ; Martaban captured, ii.. 194; Captmc 
of Bassein, ii., 195 ; Erome taken. 11., 196 ; l^gu; 
taken, ii., 196 ; Annexation of Pegu, 11., 197 ; Annexa 
tions, ii., 200; Reforms, ii., 208. 

Burn, Colonel, at Shamli, i., 39 i* 

Burnaby, Captain, ii., 4 * 7 - , a 

Bumes, Sir Alexander, ii., $ 2 , 71 1 and the Ameers of 
Scinde, ii., 77 ; Murder of, ii., lOO. 

“Burrisal Guns,” Mystery of, ii., 526. 

Busserel Gunge, Victory at, ii., 289. 

Bute, Lord, ?eace Treaty of, i., 9 ** 

Buxar, Battle of. i., 104. 

Buz-Buzia, Fort, Fighting at, i., 
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Cabral, Alvarez Pedro, ii, i 88 . 

Cabul, Capture of, ii., 88 ; Insurrection in, ii, lOO; Re-cap- 
tured, ii., 231. 

Caillaud, Captain, i., 62 ; at Tanjore, i., 69.* 

Caillaud, Colonel, defeats Shah Zada, i., 94 * 

Calcutta, Foundation of, i., 9 ; Black Hole 'Eragedy, i, 47. 

Calpee, Advance on and Captitre of, ii., 323. 

Calvert, Captain, at Amboor, i., 120. 

Cambakah, Revolt at, i., to. 

Campbell, Colonel Alexander, i., 339. 

Campbell, Sir Colin, Commander<in-Chicf,«ii., 292 ; Advance 
to Lucknow, li., 302 ; at Dilkhoosa and.Sccunderbagh, 
ii-t 303 ; and Shah Nujjcef, ii., 303; Relieves Lucknow, 

ii., 304; Retreat from Lucknow, ii., 305; March to 
Cawnpore, ii., 309; Battle of Cawnpore, ii., 310; 
Second March to Lucknow, ii., 314 ; P'lnal Attack on 
Lucknow, ii., 315; Takes Lucknow, ii., 316; Victory 
at Bareilly, ii., 320 ; Made a Peer, ii., 337 ; Captures 
Amethie, and Pursuit of Bene Madhoo, ii., 334; Death, 
ii-. 363 - 

Canal, The Gange.s, ii., 208. • 

Candakir, Horrors of the March to, ii., 82 ; Relief of, ii., 
125. 

Canning, George, i., 557. 

Canning, Lord, Governor-General, ii., 236 ; Warrant for 
J^lisbanding the 19th Regiment, ii-, 245 ; Proclamation 
^ on the Fall of Lucknow, ii., 317 ; Proclamation of 
Peace, ii., 335 ; Holds a Durbar at Cawnpore, ii., 336; 
First Viceroy, ii., 332; Ke-modclb the Judicature of 
India, ii., 362 ; Departure, ii., 363. 

Canton, Capture of, ii., 135. 

Cantonments of Poonah, i,, 488 ; at Cabul, ii., 99, 1I2. 

Carangoly, Fort, Capture of, i., 219, 

Caravels, Dr.ikc’s Cajjturc of, i., 4. 

Carigat, Battle of, i,, 287. 

Carnac, Major, defeats Shah Alum, i., 97 ; Battle with 
Scindia, i., 206. 

Carnatic, Province of, i. , 20 ; Invaded by Ilyder Ali, i., 213 ; 
Claimants for the Throne of, i., 353. 

Carriers of India, ii., 474. 

Cartridges, .Story f)f the Greased, ii., 241. 

Cashmere Gate, The, ii., 277. 

Caste, Indian, ii., 474. 

Cauvery, Battle of, i. , 227. 

Cauverypauk, Baltic of, i., 33. 

Cavendish, Captain, at the Molucca Isles, i., 4. 

Cawder Beg, Exploits of, i. , 333. 

Cawnpore, Wheder, Sir II,, at, ii., 263; Mutiny and 
Mas.sacre, ii., 264 ; Siege of the Entrenchments, ii., 265 ; 
Second Massacre, ii., 266; Third Massacre, ii., 285; 
Scene of the Massacre, ii., 286 ; Sir Colin Campbell’s 
March to, ii., 309; Campbell’s Victory at, ii., 310 ; a 
Durbar^eld at, ii., 336. 

Census of British India, ii., 466. 

Ceremonies, Hindoo Religious, ii., 437. 

• Ceylon, Affairs of, in 1801, i., 358 ; Conquest of, L, 543 ; 
Revenues of 1875, ii., 536. 

Chamoorchec, Capture of, ii., 365, 

Champion, Colonel, Expedition of, i., i6i ; Letter to 
Hasting.s, i., 164. 

Chan-^h;‘fwan, Battle of, ii., 353. 

Chsypida, Capture of, i., 514; Rebels defeated at, ii., 314. 

Channer, Major, Gallantry of, ii ., 449. 

Characteristics, Hindoo, ii., 434. 

Charbs^h, Bridge of, ii., 298. 

Cheetans, Hunting with, i!., 479. 


I Cheetoo, a Pindaree Leader, 1., 477 ; Defeat, L, 502; Fate, 

I i-, S<? 5 - 

Chelam, Destruction of, ii., 388. 

Cheyte Sing, Arrest and Escape of, i., 250; Address, i, 
251 ; Flight, i., 254. . 

Chiefs, Mahrattas, Disputes among, i., 316. ^ 

ChiUambaram, Coote’s Attack on, i., 220. 

Chillianwalla, Battle of, ii,, 173. 

China War:-— Origin of, ii., 339; Sir II. Grant’s Forces, 
ii-, 340; landing at Pootoo, ii., 340 ; Occupation^of 
Pchtang, ii., 344; Battle of Tinho, ii., 345 ; Attack on 
and Capture of Tangkoo, ii., 347; Advance on the Takoo 
Forts, iL, 351 ; Tientsin, ii,, 252 ; Battle of Chan-Chai- 
wan, ii., 353; the Bridge of Pa-lc-Chiao, ii., 355; 
Advance on Pekin, ii., 356 ; Capture of the Summer 
Palace, ii., 357; Sufferings of the Prisoners, ii., 358; 
Capture of Pekin, ii., 359 ; Peace, ii.> 359. 

Chingama Pass, The, i., 116. 

Chingleput, Clive at, i., 35 ; Fort of, i., 70. 

Chinhutt, Battle of, ii., 262. 

Chmsurah, A Dutch Defeat at, i., 81. • 

Chiriaghati Mountains, March over, 1., 465. 

Chitapett taken, i., S3. 

Christianity, Early, in India, ii., 22S. 

('hristians. Persecution of, in China, ii., 339. 

Cholera Morbus, i., 500 ; Contagion of, ii., 473. 

Chunar, Treaty of, i., 255. 

Chunda Loll, i., 413. 

Chunda Sahib, i., 23 ; Death, i,, 34. 

Churut Sing, ii., 69. 

Chuttur Sing, Insurrection of, ii., 171. 

Clarke Walpole, Death of, ii., 93. 

Clavering, General, and Hastings, i,, 188 ; Death of, i., 189. 
Clive, Robert, Birth and Ancestry, i., 21 ; School days 

i., 22 ; Enters the Company’s Service, L, 22 ; Dispute 
with a High Official, i., 22; Fights a Duel, i., 22; 
Behaviour at the Attack on Poonah, i., 22; Love for* 
his Native Country, i., 23 ; Attempt to commit 
Suicide, i., 23; Made Captain, i., 28; Captures and 
defends Arcot, i., 29 ; Desperate Situation, i., 32 ; 
Battle of Arnec, i. , 33 ; Battle of Cauverypauk, i., 33 ; 
and Lawrence, i., 34; Takes Trichinopoly, i., 34; at 
Chingleput, i., 35 ; Returns England, i., 35 ; Colonel 
and Commander of Fort St. David, L, 43 ; ''Clive the 
Avenger,” i., 49 ; at Fort Buz-Buzia, i., 50 ; Re-captures^ 
Calcutta, i., 50; Hooghly taken, i., 51; Engagement 
at the Mahratta Ditch, i., 52 ; at Chandemagorc, i., 5^; 
Battle of Plassoy, i., 57; at Moorshedabad, i., 59; 
Moderation,!., 61 ; Governor of Bengal, i.,So; Created 
Lord Clive, i., Si ;» Wealth, i., 90; Enemies, i., 92; 
Governor and Commander* in-Chief, i., 93; Last Visit 
to India, i., 93 ; in Council, i., 94 ; Treaty of Allahabad, 
L, '106; Re-organises the Army, i., 108; Prohibits 
Private Trade,-!., 109 ; “Clive’s Fund,” i., no; Leaves 
India, i, no; Character, i., no; Letter to Colonel 
Smith, i., 123 ; and the Government, i., 132 ; Suicide, 

i., 133 - 

Code, Macaulay’s Penal, of 1837 in force, ii., 33 ^* 

Coimbatore taken, 1., 245 ; Floyd’s Retre.'it to, i., 281. 

Colar, Capture of, i., 124. 

Colborne, General, March to Kinta, ii., 44S. 

College, Fort William, i., 35 1- 
Collineau, General, li., 351. 

Combermere, Lord, 11., 21. 

Commerce, Indian, ii., 575 * 

Comonah, Reduction of, i., 413. 
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Companies, Three Kast Indian, i., 10. 

Company, East liuUan, I'onnation of, i., 3 ; Charter, i., 5 ; 
Early Hblory, i., 5; Temporary Declension, i., 8; 
Charter of Charles IT., i., 8; Charter of 1693, i., 9; 
Causes of Success, i., 12; Mismanagement, i., 121 ; 
rienipotcntiary, and the, i., 137; Vote to General 
Smith, i., 142 ; Members, i., 166; A Divided, i., 167; 
Mtiil ity Charier, ii., 58 ; Dissolution of, ii., 330. 
t’oncan, « n*^paign in, i., 204. 

f opK-veram, Tlie Pagoda of, i., 29; Captured, i., 74; Aban- 
doned by Munio, i., 217. 

Convoy, Caplme of a Dutch, i., 228. 

('oolie Emigraljon, ii., 440. 

C'oorg, Rajah of, i., 246 ; i., 298 ; Revolution in, ii., 51. 
("ope, Captain, i , 20 ; at Madura, i., 27. 

("ornish, Admiral, i., 86. 

(Cornwallis, l^ml, Govcrnoi ‘General, i., 268 ; and the Nabob 
of Oude, i., 269 ; and Jewan Biikt, i., 270 ; at Banga- 
lore, i., 284; .^t Carigat, i., 287; Junction with the 
MahratUs, i., 290; Retreat to Bangalore, i., 290 ; 
Advance on^ Seringapatam, i., 299 ; Operations against 
Seringap.itam, i., 302 — 306; Terms of Peace, i., 308; 
Courtesy to Tippoo’s Sons, i, 308; Close of his Ad- 
ministration and Return to England, i., 310 ; Second 
Administration, i., 404 ; Death, i., 405. 

Cottages, Hindoo, ii,, 424. 

Council, Clive in, i., 94 ; Madras, Folly of the, i., 123. 
Crt'ination, Hindoo, ii., 469. 

(Vuisci-s, Action with French, i., 313. 

( uddalore, Siege of, i., 240 ; Naval Action off,!., 241. 

D’Ache, Count, i., 63, 64; Instructions, i., 68; Action 
! with Pocockc, , 75. 

Daeoilce, Supi>ression of, ii., 44. 

Dalhousie, Earl, Govcmor^General, ii., 164; Annexation of 
Punjaub, ii., 179; Roads and Canals, ii., 183; Jotec 
Persaud, Affair of, ii., 184 ; Burmese War, li., 192 — 197; 
Annexations, ii., 203 — 207 ; Persian War, ii., 210 ; 
Dcalh-j- Review of his Administration, ii., 227. 

Dalton, Captain, at Trichinopoly, i., 38 ; Battery of, i., 40. 
Diincs in India, 11., 192. ^ 

Darapooram, (;)ai)ture of, b, 243. 

Darien, Scottish Expedition to, i., 179. 

Dass, Jumna, Imposition of, ii., 445 ; Death, it, 521. 

, D’Auteuil, Message of, i., 26, 

Dc Bussy, Marquis, i., 26; at Hyderabad, i., 40; at Gol- 
«. conda, i., 41 ; and De Daily, i., 71 ; taken Prisoner, i., 
82 ; in P'rance, i.| 92 ; at Arnee, f.v 232. 

Deccan, The Nizjim of, and the Mahrattas, i., 315 ; Arrest of 
P'rench Officers in, i., 325 ; Trchty of 1800, i., 349. 

De Conflans, Marqui.s, i., 76. 

Deeg, Victory at, i., 392. 

l)c Dally, Count, Eaily Career, i., O3 ; Instructions, i., 64; 
Nolan’s Estimate of, i., 65 ; Invests Fort St. David, i., 
65; Captures it. i., 68; March to Tanjore, b, 68; 
Retreat, i., 69; Enters Arcot, b, 70 ; Conduct to De 
Bussy, b, 71 ; Before Madras, i., 71 ; Retreat, b, 72; 
Sails for Mauritius, i., 75 ; at the Battle of Wandiwash, 

1., 81 ; Quarrels with the Council, i., S3; Besieged in 
Pondicherry, i., 86; Treaty with Ilyder Ali, i., 86; 
Negotiations with Cootc, b, 87; Tortured, b, 88; 
Execution, i., 89. 

Delhi, Geneml Massacre at, ii., 249; Victims in the Palace 
of, ii., 250 ; Preparations for the Recovery of, ii., 267 ; 
Badulec Kc Serai Victory, ii., 268 ; the Corps of Guides, 

11., 269; Siege, ii., 270; Nicholson arrives, ib, 273; 


Struggle for the Siege Train, ib, 274; Nujufghur 
Combat, ib, 274; Assault and Capture, ii., 275, 279; 
Retrospective History of, ii., 545 ; Queen proclaimed 
Emiiress iA, ib, 548; Prince of Wales’.s Visit to, ib, 595. 
Derby, Earl, Despatch of, ii., 460. 

D’Eslaiiig, i., 71 ; a Prisoner, b, 72. 

Devi-Coltah, Expedition against, b, 20 ; Second, i., 21;. 

Importance of, b, 23 ; Fall of, i., 68. 

Devotion, Noble, i., ii. 

Dewangiri, Capture of, ii., 368; Retreat from, ii., 369; 

Rc-capturc, ii., 371. 

Dhalimacote, Stbrming of, ib, 365. 

Dhar, Capture of, ii., 321. 

Dherma, The, ii., 434. 

Dhoondia Waugh, i., 349; Defeat, b, 350; Death, b, 351. 
Dhulcep Sing, ii., 146. 

Dilkhoosa, Fighting at, ii., 303. 

Diiiapore, Mutiny at, ii., 291. 

Dindigul, Capture of, i., 280. 

Disarming Native 'J’roops, ib, 254. 

Doab, Revolt in, ii., 255. 

Dolphitty Piratical Attack upon, ii., 210. 

Donabew, Capture of, ii., 4. 

Doogaur, Battle of, i., 203. 

Dost Mohammed, 11., 71 ; Surrender of, ib, 94. 

Doveton, Captain, and Tippoo, i., 314. , 

Doveton, (jeneral, at Nag])orc, i., 495. , 

Dowlut Rao, b, 315. 

Drake, Mr., i., 45, 51, 

Drake, Sir J'rancii», i., 4. 

Draper, Colonel, at Manilla, i., ill. 

Drajier, Sir W., i., 70, 72. 

Dubblia, Victoiy at, ii., 140. 

Diibhoy, Flirt, taken, i., 198. 

Jiundas, Three Resol ution> of, i., 297. 

Duplcix, M., Governor of l*ondicheny, i., 14; Treachery, 

1., 15; Alliance with Cliiiiida Sahib, i.,23; Mutiny of 
his Troops i., 26; Treachery, i., 26; Govenioi of the 
Mogul Dominions, i., 27 ; and Major l.a\vrcnce, i., 34 ; 
Captures a .Swiss Company, i., 35; Intrigues with 
English Allies, 1., 398; Fate of, i., 41. 

Duplcix, Madame, i., 38. 

Durjan Sal, ii., 20 ; Cruelty, ii., 22 ; a Prisoner, ib, 23. 
Dutch, Expedition, under iloolman, i., 4 ; 7 'rcachery, i., 6 ; 
Nav.al Action with, i., 80; ScMlcmenD reduced, i., 
320; Squadron destroyed, b, 419; in India, ii , 190. 
Dyaram, Fliglit of, i., 474. 

Education, Indian, ii., 404. 

Edwardcs, Lieut., ii , 165 ; at the Battle of Kineyree, ii.,. 
167. 

Egcrloii, Colonel, Defeat of, i., 196. 

Egypt, Expedition to, i., 356, 

Klephaiita, Caves of, ii., 477. 

Elgin, Loid, in China, ib, 350, 352, 357, 360; Viceroy of 
India, ii., 362. 

Ellcnborough, Lord, Govcrnor-Gencr.il, ii., 123; ICnergy of, 
ib, 124; Inflated Prochmation, ib, 134; Recall of, ii., 

144. 

Elliot, Ensign, Suicide of, i., 44. 

Ellis, Mr., and Meci Cossim, i., 98. 

Elphinslone, General, in l*oonah, i., 485. ' 

Elphinslonc, General W. Keith, ii., 100 ; Infirmities, ib, 
105; Indecision, ii., 105 ; Prisoner, ii., 114; Letter to 
Sale, ib, 118. » 

Elpliinstonc, Mountstuarl, Embassy of, i,, 425, 
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Empire, liritibli, of India, Commencement of, i., 6. 

Empress, Queen Victoria proclaimed, ii., 515. 
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niiip security for him and his propert,,- ; but 
the government desired no security beyond the 
word of La Bourdonnais, and permitted him to 
return to l^’rani.e. It would liave been better for 
him ir«they had kept him in Knglatid ; for, upon 
the iei)resentationb of the insidious Dujileix, he 
was arrested without jmicess, and thrown into the 
Bastille, where he pined for three long years.” He 
died soon after his lilieration. 

“It has been said,” says BarcAi. Grant, m his j 
])apers (iSoi), '’that the interest of his wife alone, I 
wko was of the family of Auteuil, jireserved him | 
from being sacrificed ; but whether it was from | 
i ^agrin, or some other cause, he did not long 1 
survive. (It has been suspected that he was j 
jifJsoned ^ M. de la Bourdonnais was soon re- 
'cnged^ ^1 IHipleix was, in his turn, obliged to j 


a man without humanity or scruple — that 
came on with 300 men , and on b^ing reinfor.^M 
from Pondicherry, aiipeared before Fort St 
with 1,700 Europeans, six field-pieces, and'"’®^^ 
mortars. Ere operations began, the officers, uS 
some reason, refused to ser\e under him, and the* 
command w^as assunietl by JVl. de Bury. 

At daybreak on tlic (ph of December, 1746, the 
Pennar, winch joins the sea some distance north of 
tile fort was 1 cached, unofiposed, s.ueliy a few of 
our sepoys, the wiiite smoke of whose fire spurtetl 
out from the green leafy jungles in which they w'ere 
concealed. A greater resistance had been antici- 
pated, yet the garrison* consisted of cmly 200 
Britons, 100 Topasses, or natives of Portugiie^^e 
blood, while the whole force for the defence of tlie 
territory was only 2,000 peons, with 900 mu.skeis 


render an acc ount of his conduct, and died m a 
state of ]ienLiry.” 

Our friend, the Nabob of Arcol, sent a body of 
his^ native troops, under ]\Iaphuze Khan, to drive 
the French out of Madras , but they fled at the 
first (lischaige of the I'rencii cannon j and now 
Duplcix publicly broke llic treaty W'e made with 
T<a Bourdonnais, and ordered every article of pro- 
jicrty, ])ubhc or private, British or native, except 
the clothes and trinkets of the women, to be con- 
fiscated — an edict executed >vithout mercy. 

"Hie governor and some of the jirincipal in- 
habitants were next carried oft* to Pondicherry, 
and triumphantly, but meanly, exhibited there to a 
mob of 50,000 spectators. Among these captives 
was a young man named Robert Clive — the Clive 
who was yet to avenge the insult put upon himself, 
his companions, and his country! Duplcix now 
turned his attention to Fort St. David, and prevailed 
upon the Nabob of Arcot to quit our cause and 
join him, but three attempts he made against that 
jilacrc failed signally. 

After Madras, this jilacc w\is our most important 
settlement on the Coromandel coast, and upon the 
c.apturc of the former, became the seat of the presi- 
dency. The fort, small but strong, stood 100 miles 
south of- Madras, fourteen south of Pondicherry, 
and formed the nucleus of a considerable territory, 
within w'hich stood the rising town of Cuddalore, 
the climate of which is so delightful that it is still 
one of our principal stations where soldiers arc 
■jftaced who choose to remain in India after having" 
•served out their time or become invalided. Dupleix 
thought that, until he could utterly crush us on 
the coast of Coromandel, his object was but half 
accomplished so long as Fort St. David remained 
in*bur hands. Recalling from Mad^'as M. Paradis, 
a Sw'iss w’hom lie had placed there as governor — 


among them • 

The sudden appearance of a body of 9,000 hoi.se 
and foot, belonging to the nabob, led by his sons 
Maphu/e Khan and I^Ioliammed All, I'urning to 
avenge their late repulse at Madras, fillcil the French 
with consternation, and, abandoning their baggage, 
they made a rush to (.ross the river. ’ 'I’he garriMiu 
made a sally, and, joining the Raj irooji.s, pursued 
them for six miles. 

Two subsequent attempts were eiiually unsuc-. 
cessful, though the nabob now' threw his whole 
w'^eight into the French scale, recalled his army 
from Fort St 1 )avid, and sent Maphu/c Khan in 
state to Pondicherry, where a grand reception 
awaited him. 

Our situation on the Coromandel coast w'as be* 
coming desperate now^; our i>eople looked in vain 
for assistance from home, and had almost ceased 
to hope for it. On the end Marili, the F'rendi 
made their third attemjit, in strength, and this lime 
under M. Paradis. To their surprise they found the 
passage of the river was to be contested by a tTooj) 
of volunteer, hoi>c with three field-pieces. The^e 
w'ere driven in after a three houis’ contest, when a 
squadron of ships was seen coming to anchor in 
the roads, wuth tlie Union Jack Hying t^n this the 
French retired in all haste to Poiulu Inarv 

"rhe new arrivals proved to be ihe bijuadron 
which had been inactive in Bengal, and was now' 
under the command of Adinnal GriMin, who had 
come from Britain with two shijis, one of si^ty and 
the other of fortv guns Partly by recruits from 
Bengal, F.ngland, and Bombay, f()rt St. David now 
became so strong that it was bev'ond the reach of 
danger, and then the subtle Dujileix began to 
tremble for Pondicheriy itself But the approach 
of the October monsoon compelled the admiral 
to bear away for "rrincomalee, on tlie way burning 
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sinking in Madras Roads the Neptune^ a French 
of fifty-four guns. 

is flag was on board the Princess Mary (sixty 
s), and his whole squadron consisted of eleven 
il, mounting 560 ‘pieces of cannon. 

The spring of 1748 saw it once more before 
Fort St. David, while at the same time, Major 
(afterwards Gwieral) Stringer Lawrence, an officer 
of the highest merit, arrived to take command of 
all the Company’s troops in India; but for some 
months little of moment occurred, though in con- 
sequence of a rumour that Dupleix was about to 
make an attempt on Cuddalore, the major formed 
an intrenched camp near the passage of the Pennar. 
Dupleix had here recourse to treachery, and 
tempted by gold 400 sepoys to desert with their 
commander on a given opportunity. Fortunately 
the scheme was discovered. Two suffered death, 
and the leaders of the sepoys were sent in irons, 
for life, to St. Helena. 

About this time Rear-Admiral Griffin received 
intelligence, on the 9th of June, from Captain 
Stephens of the Lively^ twenty guns, that he had 
discovered seven French ships of war off the coast, 
so he resolved to sail at once to attack them. By 
noon next day they were seen a few leagues to 
windward of Fort St. David, careening well over, 
for the wind was blowing half a gale. This had 
prevented our ^admiral getting under weigh till 
eleven at night, when he put to sea, his sailors 
bursting with impatience to meet the enemy. M. 
Bouvet, their commander, was an able officer and 
experienced seaman, and took care to avoid a 
battle. To deceive Griffin, he kept to windward 
-the whole day, and at night bore away under a 
press of sail, even to his royals, for Madras, where 
he anchored on the morning of the nth, having 
accomplished the object of his voyage, by landing 
400 soldiers, and ^^200,000 in silver for M. 
Dupleix, after which he put to sea, and steered for 
the Mauritius. 

In the meantime Admiral Griffin Irtid looked into 
Pondicherry Roads, and not finding the enemy there, | 
bore away for the rough billowy roads of Madras, 
where he met with an equal disappointment. 
'Popular clamour how wanted a victin>* He was 
summoned home, tried by a court-martial, and most 
unjustljf dismissed his Majesty’s service. He was 
—when too late — ^restored, and died in 1771.* 

The next great event of the Indian war, which 
hitherto hadjexcited little or no interest in England, 
was the first attempt to reduce Pondicherry, and, 
if possible, drive the Frcp(ih out of India. “ India,” 

■ says a leading journal Jn 1875, “ is as remote from 
• * Schomberg, *' Naval Chron.” j 


this country as though it were si|uate in anotjbfit 
planet, even now that the English occupation has * 
conveyed a sense of identity.” 

The first project of a French East India Com- 
pany was fornted under Henry IV., by Gefard le 
Roi, a Flemish navigator, who had made voyages 
to Hindostan in Dutch ships. By letters patent, in 
1604, the king -granted him an exclusive trade for 
fifteen years. ’ Five years after, he formed a new 
association, and Obtained letters patent, 2nd March, 
1611. Four years passed without any enterprise 
being undertaken; some merchants of Roujjp, 
therefore, solicited the transfer of these privileges 
to them, and engaged to fit out a certain number 
of vessels for India in 1615. These Gerard 
opposed, till the king united both compift^s b^a 
charter, 2nd July, 1615. ^ ^ 

Still nothing of enterprise was attempted, and in 
1642 a new commercial company was formed, 
under the great Cardinal Richelieu, called “the 
Company of Madagascar,” where it made sonic 
progress, and established a colony of 100 French- 
men, who built them a fort ; and then, after various 
changes of fortune, it was abandoned, and factories 
were established at various places, and lastly at 
Boudoutscheri^ where they erected their principal 
entrepot of Indian commerce, and named it Pondi- 
cherry. 

Fortified by M. Marten, Pondicherry speedily 
became a place of importance, and the foreign 
commerce of France attained its zenith in 1 742 ; 
yet only seven ships were sent to India, with 
cargoes to the value of 27,000,000 livres. At the 
period to which we have come, “the governor’s 
house was a handsome edifice, and equal to the 
finest hotels in France. This officer,” says a co- 
temporary, “is attended by twelve* horse-guards, 
and 300 foot soldiers, who are called peons. On 
days of ceremony he is carried by six men in a 
palanquin, whose canopy and panels are adorned 
with a rich embroidery, and various ornaments of 
gold. This pomp is necessary in a country where 
the power of a nation is determined by the exterior 
splendour of those who represent it.” 

I Occupying a gentle declivity at the south-eastern 
extremity of a long flat eminence, Pondicherry was 
even then one of the best-built moderp cities' in 
India, with an aspect alike pleasing and command- 
ing. Its strong citadel stood within the town, and, 
along with it, was enclosed on the three land sides ® 
by a ditch, rampart, and wall flanked by bastions. 
The eastern front, which faced the sea, was de- 
fended by works armed with 100 guns ; but that 
number was ciuadrupled before the 'place 
finally captured. 


SIEGE OF PONDICHERRY/ 


•»A mile distent from these defences, a thick 
jungly hedge of aloes and other thonly plants, 
mingled with cocoa-nut and oth^ palms, was 
carried round for a circuit of five miles from the 
seashore to the river Ariancoopan, forming an im- 
penetrable barrier to cavalry, and, without the use of 
the axe, one equally so to infantry. Each roadway 
through this hedge that led to the town, was pro- 
tected by a redoubt armed with* guns; and near j 
where it joined the river was a Small but strong | 
work named Fort Ariancoopan. 

\The season was far advanced before our be- 




experienced officer of the royal service, liad 
mortally wounded. 

Though finding that they had been dcceiv 
the strength of this outwork, instead of maki: 
approach to the city from another and we 
point, the siege was postponed till Ariancoop|nr 
could be reduced ; and the French were not slpw^ 
to profit by the blunder, by keeping the attacking 
force in play for eighteen days, when, on ^|)eit 
n;agazine blowing up, they abandoned it. 

Passing the formidable hedge, the besiegers 
opened their first parallel at the distance of 1,500 


I sieging force commenced operations; yet instead of 
qjipttiring one of the petty forts and making a dash 
at the city, they began operations by wasting their 
ti&e aj^’^trength in attacking the fort by the river. 

• Tnrou^ the neglect of the officer commanding at 
St. "David’s, no means had been taken, though the 
fleet had long been expected, to ascertain when 
the siege would commence. An engineer sent to 
reconnoitre Ariancoopan reported that it was a 

t place of small strength ; and this was confirmed by 
a deserter, who stated that it was manned by only 
TOO sepoys ; whereas the fort, which was triangular, 
regularly scarped, and surrounded by a deep diy 
ditch, was garrisoned by 100 Europeans and 300 
sepoys, under a resolute* French officer. 

'riiis was about the 8th of August, when Admiral 
Boscawen had arranged everything for the siege, 
and had off the place his squadron, consisting of 
fifteen sail, six of which were line-of-battle ships, 
and carrying in all 662 guns. Entrusting the 
srjiiadron to Captain Leslie, of the Vigilant (sixty- 

^ four), he landed to conduct the operations. The 
Exeter and Pembroke (sixty guns), and the Chester 
and Swall&w (sloops), were ordered to anchor and 
sound the roads, prior to the larger ships approach- 
ing to batter. 

On the 1 2th of August, Captain Lloyd, of the 
Deal Castle (twenty), landed in command of 1,100 
seamen who were to co-operate with the troops; 

• and the 27 th of September saw the line-of-battle 
ships warped within range of the place. Admiral 
Boscawen, who had been grossly misled, ordered 
the instant assault of Fort Ariancoopan; and 
though made Tvith resolute bravery, the results were 
most disastrous. Inspired by shame or fury, and 
with the conviction that they could not be beaten, 
the gallant stormers persisted in the attack, and 

•did not retire until 150 of them were killed by 
grape and musketry, and Major Goodere, a most 


I yards from the place, instead of 800 yards from the 
covered way. They then found they had broken 
ground in the wrong direction, and that betweep 
their works and the town they had a deepening 
morass. September was a month for sickness, and 
the rainy season was fast apprtaching ; yet very 
shame prevented our people from retiring, and 
though many lives were lost in the process, two 
batteries of eighteen and twenty-four pounders, 
and two bomb-batteries were erected ; but their 
fire never told, and neither did that from the ships, 
as all were a thousand yards distant, and the breach- 
ing-guns of the present age had not been conceived. 

Finding that they were nearly surrounded by 
water, that the monsoon might dash the ships to 
pieces, and that they had lost 729 soldiers, and 265 
seamen, out of their original strength of 3,720 men, 
they abandoned the siege. On the 6th October, 
the troops marched back to Fort St. David, and, to 
avoid the monsoon, Boscawen sent the squadron 
to" Achin and Trincomalee ; and all felt that nothing 
had been produced but a series of heartless blunders, 
over the result of which, the French garrison, 
originally consisting of 1,800 Europeans and 3,000 
sepoys, sang Te Deum. DupleLx’s loss was only 
250 men. 

In November, the commanders received advice 
that a ce.ssation ot arms had taken place between 
Great Britain and France, prior to the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapellt ; and, as possession was to be re- 
stored in the state, as nearly as might be, to that 
condition in which it was at the commencement of 
the war, the Company completely recovered Madras. 

At this time, the French, by their manners and 
subtle mode of paying flattering compliments, were 
supposed by the natives of India to be people 
superior in valour to us ; but though M. Dupleix 
was nothing of a soldier, he had onany brave 
officers under him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TANJORE CAMPAIGN. — ROBERT* CLIVE. 


The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was of very brief 
duration, and failed to secure quiet between the* 
Bptish and French in India, where it seemed but 
a false truce, and Mill, who is ^nerally severe . 
upon the former, attributes the first act of indirect 
hostility to our armed intervention in the affairs of 
Tanjore ; and true it is, that the anarchy prevailing 
among the native rulers opened a way to easier 
^conquests in the Carnatic, a province of Hindostan 
on the eastern side of the peninsula, with a coast 
of 650 miles, and where the altitude of the moun- 
tains produces the most important effect in Jthe 
nature of the seasons by, preventing the clouds 
from passing over them.* 

Dupleix, who hated the British, and made no 
secret of his hope to drive them out of India, was 
infuriated by the peace, and, by his menaces he 
prevented them from settling quietly to business 
and trade ; thus they neither disbanded their native 
troops nor sent home the slender aid that had come 
to them from Europe, and the first event which 
broke the treacherous calm was an alliance between 
us and Syajee, Prince of Tanjore, an extensive 
and well-cultivated district in the Carnatic, though 
in the month of January the whole face of the 
country is one continuous sheet of paddy-ground, 
here and there interspersed with villages, the total 
number of which is about 5,000. 

Syajee had been deposed by his brother Pretauab 
Sing — the deposition of one prince by another is 
a common event in Oriental politics — and asked 
our aid to recover his throne, offering to give us 
in return the district and fortress of Devi-Cottah, 
provided we could take it by the sword. For this 
purpose an expedition was at once prepared, and 
on hearing of it, M. Dupleix expressed great horror 
of the ambitious views of the English, who took 
means “indirectly to inform him that the place 
they desired to obtain was of value for trading 
purposes only, and they were not about to wrest 
it from its legitimate sovereign, but to conquer it 
as his ally," 

The force by which it was expected Syajee would 
dethrone his usurping kinsman, consisted of only 
400 Europeans, and 1,000 sepoys, with four field- 
pieces, and four mortars. These troops, accom- 
panied by Syajee; jafid commanded by Captain 
Cope, set out in hf^rch, 1749, while the battering 
• Rennell. 


guns and provisions proceeded by sea in four* 
ships, two of which were of the line. After a 
march of fwenty ipiles, during which they were 
much harassed^y a species of guerillas, the troops 
encamped at the banks of the Valani' near its con- 
fluence with the sea ; but the wrong seasbn Ijad 
been chosen, for our leaders were still new to 
India. The change of the monsoon took place 
on the very evening of their halt, and a dreadful 
hurricane ensued, which lasted with sugh violence 
till four the next morning, that many of tfc houses 
and draught bullocks were killed, the tents torn to 
rags or swept away, and the stores were destroyed. 
Meanwhile at sea, a piteous event occurred. 

H.M.S. Pembroke (sixty guns) was wrecked, 
only six of her crew escaping. The Lincoln^ 
Winchehea^ East Indiamen, were also wrecked; 
and worst of all, the Namur (seventy-four), one of 
the finest ships in the navy, was cast away at the 
mouth of the Valaru, and, save two midshipmen 
and twenty-four men, every soul on board, to the 
number of 750, perished. Admiral Boscawen hap- 
pened fortunately to be on shore. 

Whether it was owing to these events, or that 
Captain Cope failed to keep up a due communica- 
tion with the fleet, which was four miles distant, is 
scarcely known ; but after throwing several shells 
into the place, the attack, was abandoned, and 
Pretauab Sing's troops were seen in motion to- dis- 
pute the passage of the Coleroon, while not a single 
person of rank, or a risala of horse, came to the 
standard of the forlorn Syajee. 

Captain Cope now fell back to Fort St. David— 
his whole line of march lying through a thick, dark 
wood, where he was exposed to the galling match- 
locks of unseen enemies, while the plains beyond 
were covered by glittering masses of matchlock- 
men and troopers with lance arid 'shield — “with 
nothing better to detail than misfortunes and 
blunders.” 

Orme * and Mill vary considerably in their de- 
tails of the two attacks upon Devi-Cottah, before 
which another expedition appeared, but fitted out 
with more prudence, as it was led by Majoro 
Lawrence, whom Macaulay describes as a sensible ^ 
man, though devoid of certain soldierly attributes. 
To escape the dangers of a land march, Lawrence 

• “ History of the Military Transactions of the British 
I Nation in India.” 
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’• .iTOtteeded at otfce by sea, with six ships, three of 
which were of the line, carrying 800 Europeans, 
with artillery and baggage, while 1,5^0 sepoys ac- 
companied them in coast boats. When he came 
to ancRor in the Coleroon, he led th*e force up an 
* arm of the river direct to Devi-Cottah, and en- 
camped on the bank opposite to it, for the double 
reason that the Tanjore army lay under its walls on 
one side, and a perilous marsh wa^en the other. 

Enclosed by. a brick wall eighteen feet high, 
and flanked by strong towers, the fortress was an 
irAgular hexagon. The attack was made on its 
^ eastern flank, which in three days was breached by 
the fire of four twenty-four- pounders, and the gap 
declared practicable ; but the chief difficulty was to 
cro^gs the branch of the Coleroon, which was dan- 
gerously rapid, and had jungly banks, which the 
enemy were quite prepared to defend. 

In this dilemma, a brave and skilful ship*s 
carpenter, named John Moor, constructed a raft 
caiVble of carrying 400 men, and swam the river 
• in a dark night, when he succeeded in attaching, 
unseen, to a large tree, a rope, the other end of 
which was rove through a purchase-block attached 
to the raft, by means of wliich the whole troops 
were safely carried over, and soon cleared the 
jungle. • 

The enemy had not repaired the breach, 
but contented themselves by digging an intrench- 
ment. This presented a serious obstacle to the 
troops, more especially as before it lay a deep and 
muddy nullah. The attack, however, was res calved 
on, and Lieutenant Robert Clive, who had now 
9 completely relinquished the civil for the military 
service — and of whom more anon — with the rank 
of lieutenant, bravely volunteered to lead the for- 
lorn hope. His offer was accepted, and he dashed, 
sword in hand, across the nullah at the head of 
thirty-four Europeans and 700 sepoys. This force 
he had formed into two bodies. It was the design 
of Lieutenant Clive to take the ^paulement in flank, 
while the sepoys, pushing on to tlie front, should 
keep the garrison in check. 

Unfortunately, the native troops, overtaken by an 
unaccountable panic, held back; and the sequel 
was, most disastrous. Concealed behind the pro- 
jection of a lower was a body of Tanjore cavalry, 
who suddenly rushed forth with lance and tulwar 
upon the little band of Europeans, all of whom 
Vere instantly destroyed, save Clive and three 
others. 

Clive, who was reserved for greater events, 
es(japed the downward stroke of one horseman by 
nimbly sj^ringing aside, and with his three men 
escaped to the sepoy corps, wliicn, though it failed 


to advance, yet stood in good order beyond 
nullah, where the Tanjpreans, overawed by tbffl 
steady aspect, did not attempt to attack them, 

Nothing daunted by this check, Major Lawrerajjl^ 
now ordered the whole of the Europeans to thl| 
front, placing them, as before, under the orders of 
Lieutenant Clive. On this occasion all went as 
could have been wished. The Tanjore cavalry 
attempted to charge the stormers, wljo repeUed 
them by a volley and a bayonet charge which 
tumbled them over in heaps, horse and man; 
while the former, animated by the heroic example 
of their leader, dashed up the rugged breach, and 
soon made the place their own.* 

Nor were the future operations of the expedition 
less fortunate. A detachment of 100 Europeans 
and 300 sepoys took possession of the Pagoda of 
Achereran, a strong square edifictf five miles south- 
westward of Devi-Cottah, where they repulsed a 
fierce’ attempt, made amid the darkness^ of the 
night by an infuriated and yelling horde, to re- 
capture it. With all this, it was not difficult to 
perceive that, in the expectations they had been 
led to form by the statements of Syajee, the British 
had been deceived. As before, not a single Tan- 
jorean joined them; and the chiefs were, in 
' consequence, well pleased to come to an accom- 
modation which, while it secured to our own 
government the possession of Devi-Cottah with 
all its dependencies, obtained for the dethroned 
prince an annual revenue of 9,000 pagodas (about 
;£’35 o), together with all the expenses of the war. 

'‘This last stipulation,^* says Beveridge justly, 
“all things considered, was utterly disgraceful to 
those who exacted it ; but the king was not in a 
condition to resist, for events had just taken place 
in Arcot which made him aware that he might 
so9n„ be engaged in a deadly struggle with still 
more formidable enemies.” 

And now suitable moment has come wherein 
to relate something of the past life of that Lieu- 
tenant Clive wRo has already been brought promi- 
nently before the reader as a subaltern officer, and 
who was to be the future conqueror, the really true 
founder of all our greatness in the East, and with 
whose name the ^history of our acquisitions and 
dominion there is inseparably connected. 

Robert Clive, the eldest of a family of six sons 
and seven daughters, was bom on the 29th of 
September, 1725, in the mansion of a small estate 
called Stytche (in the parish of Moretown-Sea, 
Salop), which had been in possession of his family * 
for fully 500 years— a family “which,” says Mr. 
Gleig, “ never aspired to a station of society more ' 
* Mil. Com.,*’ vol. iii. 
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Kvated than that of the middling gentry, a rank 
low unhappily extinct.” But it is said that the 
•st establishment of the Clives in Shropshire 
fiates from the reign of Henry II. 

His father was bred to the law, and practised as 
an attorney in the little town of Market Drayton, 
on the Fern. His mother was Rebecca, daughter 
and co heiress with her sister of Mr. Gaskell, 
of fManch^ter, whose other daughter, Sarah, be- 
came the wife of Hugh, Lord Semple, who com- 
manded the king's left wing at Culloden, and was 
colonel of the Regiment of Edinburgh — the 25 th. 
Many tales are current respecting the youthful 
extravagances of Robert Clive, and of these we 
can scarcely here pretend to sketch an outline; 
but rather refer the reader to Sir John Malcolm's 
work. His temper was wayward and reckless ; he 
was impatient of* control and resolute in purpose; 
and the former element is shown in the frequency 
with which he changed his places of abode between 
his eleventh and eighteenth years. He was first 
settled in Cheshire, under the tuition of Dr. Los- 
tock, who, though he failed to manage the boy, 
foretold that ‘*few names would be greater than 
his.” We next find him at Market Drayton, under 
the master of the grammar school ; and it was | 
while here that there occurred the singular episode 
of his sitting astride a gargoyle of the church to^ver | 
which was carved like a dragon’s head. Such acts 
as this compelled his father to send him to Mer- 
chant Taylors’, London — with little effect, as he 
was soon transferred to another school in Herts, 
where hiS master. Sterling, spoke of him as ** the 
most unlucky boy that ever entered his establish- 
ment.” 

It is very probable that his adventurous spirit,- 
his pugilistic encounters, his love of racing, boating, 
cricket, and all manner of out-door sports, with his 
wild and daring manner, which made him the terror 
of ushers, and to be known as naughty Bob,” 
and deemed, as Macaulay says, a' dunce, if not a 
reprobate,” kept the lad from following, as his father 
wished, the frigid study of the law, and led him 
into the ranks of the East India Company’s civil 
service. He had barely completed his eighteenth 
year when he landed at Madras in 1744, and 
entered at once upon his ofRcial duties. 

The impatience of control he had shown as a 
scholar was not the less exhibited when he was a 
clerk or ‘‘writer.” He became involved in a dispute 
with a senior, and was commanded by the governor 
to ask pardon. He did so, however unwillingly, and 
the functionary, hoping to smooth over all coldness 
of feeling, invited young Clive to dinner. 

‘‘ No, sir,” replied he, scornfully; “ the governor 


commanded me to apologise to 50U, and I have 
done so ; but he did not command me to dine with 
you.” 

With all this, the idle Salopian schoolboy now 
became a severe student, and devoted his attention 
to the culture of the native languages. Two years, 
passed thus, when the advent of war between 
Britain and ^France opened up a more congenial 
field for his abijity and ambition. He was present 
at the bomba!rdment of Madras in 1746, and be- 
came, on parole, the prisoner of La Bourdonnais, 
and was one of those, as we have said, who wjre 
made a public spectacle by Dupleix when he vio- 
lated the terms of the capitulation. Disguised .as 
a native he made his escape from Pondicherry, and- 
on reaching Fort St. David, became a ^ntleijjaii 
volunteer, and in that humble capacity ^ave proofs 
of the indomitable courage that inspired him. He 
once formed one of a party at play, whom two 
officers by ungentlemanly cheating contrived to 
fleece. The winners were noted duellists, so. the 
other losers paid their money in silent rage ; but 
Clive refused to follow their example, and taxed 
the players with knavery. He was challenged, 
went out and gave his fire, upon which his adver- 
sary quitting his ground, put his pistol to Clive’s 
head, desired him to ask his life. Clive did so ; 
but the bully now required that he should pay the 
sum he had lost, and retract what he had said. 

“And if I refuse?” demanded Clive. 

“ Then I fire," replied the other. 

“Fire, and be hanged !” said Clive coolly. “ I 
I still say you cheated ; nor will I ever pay you.” 
i The gamester, struqjc with the bold bearing of 
his antagonist, called him a madman, and threw 
away his pistol We must not finish this anecdote, 
continues Mr. Gleig, without recording Clive’s 
conduct in the sequel. When complimented by 
his friends, he observed, — 

“The man has given me my life, and I have no 
right in future to mention his behaviour at the card- 
table ; though I shall certainly never pay him, nor 
associate with him again.” 

In 1747, he sought and obtained the rank of 
ensign, still retaining his position in the civil ser- 
vice, so few were the Europeans then in India. 
He marched against Pondicherry, was in the attack 
on Fort Ariancoopan, and the retreat to Fort 
St David. During the affair of Pondicherry, it 
chanced on one occasion, that the ammunition dt 
his picket, when hotly engaged, fell short. Eager 
to avoid a repulse, he hurried rearward to the depot, 
and carried up a fresh supply ere his absence was 
observed by his men. Of this circumstance a 
brother-officer took advantage to cast a slur upon 
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. his .character ; jDut Clive called the slanderer to 
’such a severe account, that the latter was com- 
pelled to resign his commission. One «trong feature 
211 the somewhat melancholy mind of Robert Clive 
was am intense love of his own counftry. 

“ I have not enjoyed a happy day since I left 
my native country," he wrote to one of his relatives; 
“ I must confess at intervals when I think of my 
dear native England^ it affects m^ in* a very par- 
ticular manner. ... If I shotld be so blest 
as to visit again my own country, but more es- 
pecially Manchester, the centre of all my wishes, 

• all I could hope or desire for would be presented 
in one view." 

In his Essay on Malcolm’s “Life of Clive,” 
thff latter^ says Macaulay, “expressed his feelings 
mote s^y and pensively than we should have i 
expected from the waywardn<jss of his boy- 
hood, and the inflexible sternness of his later 
years.” 

When lonely and in low spirits, at Madras, he 
, twice attempted to shoot himself through the head ; 


on each occasion the pistol snapped, and then 
received the impression that divine Provider 
had designed him for some important career 
miraculously saving his life. 

“ Such,” says Nolan, “ was the state of mind 
this 'young man, who was borne a prisoner by 
the perfidious Dupleix to Pondicherry, and there 
paraded about for the sport of a people who were 
little better than their infamous governor. Ijt is 
easy to conceive how the high spirtt of dtive 
chafed under these indignities ; but his resolute will 
and fertile genius soon found an opportunity to 
assert themselves. Well had it been for Dupleix 
and for France, if the wanderer who so well 
affected the mien an<l garb of Islam, had been 
fettered in Pondicherry, or if La Bourdonnais* 
clemency and honour had prevailed, and the young 
clerk had been left in ‘Writers' Buddings' at Madras, 
until commercial success, dismission, or suicide had 
prevented him from interfering in the field of war 
with the governor of Pondicherry, and the genius 
of Frencli conquest.” 


CHAPTER V. 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR 

Though the means by which it was obtained are 
open to question, the possession of the fortress of 
Devi-Cottah, with its district, proved of immense 
^ importance to the Company. Situated most ad- 
vantageously on the Coromandel coast, with the 
channel of the Coleroon immediately under the 
town walls, ships of the largest burden could- 
approach with ease, though there was a bar at the 
mouth of the river, and this was of all the greater 
consequence that from Masulipatam to Comorin 
there was no harbour that could receive a vessel 
even of 300 tons burden. In addition to this, the 
district was fertile, rich and highly cultivated. 

Though partially baffled, M. Dupleix was in no 
wjise intending to relinquish his schemes for con- 
quest or for availing himself of local contentions. 
The British flag had not waved many days on 
Devi-Cottah ere he was engaged in transactions of 
great moment, and taking part in a revolution in 
• the Carnatic. 

A number of princes disputed the succession to 
the throne of that country — the six sons of Nizam- 
ul-Mulk — and Dupleix, acting precisely upon 
ofir own plan in India, Divide ct impera^ resolved 
to make profit out of the civil war by adhesing to 


IN the CARNATIC, ETC. 

the strongest claimant, Chunda Sahib, who had 
collected a large army, and eagerly courted his 
assistance, and through w^hom he hoped to attain 
a complete ascendency throughout •the whole of 
Southern Hindostan. These ambitious projects 
are fully admitted by the Abbe Raynal, Voltaire, 
and Orme. In addition to this w^ar in the Carnatic, 
fierce disputes were in progress among minor 
princes for the possession of other dominions bor- 
dering upon^ or connected with it. 

From Pdndicherry Dupleix marched a body of 
400 French sildierS, and 2,000 sepoys, many of 
whom w'ere* disciplined Caffirs, and in the first 
battle, by a ball fired by one of these, Chunda 
Sahib’s most powerful opponent fell. Mohammed 
Ali, son of the fallen nabob, fled to Trichinopoly, a 
strong place, while the allied conquerors marched 
to Arcot, which surrendered on the first sjimmons. 
Mohammed earnestly implored succour from the 
I British, offering high prices for their aid, but they 
j were few in number, they were without orders from 
home to justify tliem for embarking in such new 
and extensive operations ; moreover, peace had been 
concluded at home, and they were amply occupied, 
in taking repossession of Madras, and strengthening 
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!_ Meanwhile, Dupleix sent some troops with 
^vilhunda Sahib to plunder the Rajah of Tanjore, 
r giving up Devi-Cottah to us, and compelled 
^stuat prince to give to France two lacs of rupees, 
and eighty-one villages belonging to Carical, which 


the latter, whom he now kept loaded with chains 
and carried him thus in his train wherever he went. 

Nazir Juilg and Prince Anwar-ud-Deen, who 
claimed the sovereignty of the Carnatic, having 
united their 'forces, and drawn into their ’’service 



NATIVE OF MADRAS. 


the French had seized in 1736, and had built a ’ nearly all the Mogul troops, advanced suddenly<.to 
fort ther«.* the frontier of that country at the head of an im- 

In the adjacent regions of the Deccan — that mense army, including 30,000 Mahrattas to act as 
great and powerful country which formerly domi- light cavalry. On their approach, Chunda Sahib and ^ 
nated over the whole of the Carnatic — the succes- his French friends retreated towards Pondicherry, 
sion to the late Nizam-ul-Mulk had been bitterly where Dupleix, by incredible exertions, increased 
disputed between his son N|(zir Jung and his grand- his contingent to 2,000 men, and added a colump 
6(m Muzuffer Jung ; but the former prevailed over of well-trained sepoys, with an excellent park of 
• Malcolm’s of Clive &c. artillery. ^ ^ 
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0PF:RATI()N9 against TRICHINOPOLY. 


. In the meantime, to sustain Mohammed Ali, we panics had also been sent to aid the Rajah 
Tiad’ contrived to send a few slender detachments Tanjore; and Major Lawrence, on* joining the 
to Trichinopoly, a fortified city on nhe southern with a few more, found himself enabled to aid t 
bank of the Cauvery, long the capital of the Naik of ,army of the Nazir Jung with Ooo British soldiersf- 
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Madura. It is famous for its magnificent temples 
•and mosques, and is surrounded by a double loop- 
holed wall ; and in its centre . the citadel crowns a 
singular isolated and stupendous rock, of almost 
sugar-loaf form, 350 feet in height, on the little 
plateau of which are now the arsenal and military 
h^pital. While garrisoning this place, a few com- 
o 


Though that officer had obtained the orders of 
his civil superiors for this armed co-operation, he 
had painful doubts as to whether he was justified 
in fighting French troops in time of peace, without 
distinct orders from London \ while “the presidency, 
having satisfied themselves that thq .man wlio ^ 
could muster an aimy of 300,000 men must bd ^ 
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le real soubahdar, had got rid of all their doubts 
Jjd scruples on the subject of his title, and 

I jChagnanimdusly resolved to share his fortunes." 

he advanced with the showy and glittering army 
fliF Nazir Jung, the French and their allies strongly 
intrenched themselves, and, confident of victory, 
quietly waited the attack. Their position was so 
admirable, that Major Lawrence advised Nazir 
against tlie risk of an attack; but the haughty 
Indian prii>ce replied, that “ it became not the son 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk to retreat before any enemy !” 

The guns opened the strife, and the infantry were 
put in motion for a closer attack, with matchlock 
and gingal, but at this crisis the French troops 
became utterly disorganised. Numerous as was 
the mighty host of Nazir Jung, the only really 
formidable portion of it was Lawrence’s handful of 
Britons with their old brown Besses " and socket- 
bayonets ; hence* M. d’ Auteuil sought to bribe it 
into inactivity, by sending a secret messenger to 
acquaint the major that, ** though their troops were 
arrayed on opposite sides, it was his wish that no 
European blood should be spilled, and therefore 
desired to know in what part of Nazir’s army the 
British were posted, in order that none of his fire ! 
might go that way.” 

Estimating this remarkable communication at its 
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The refusal of Nazir Jung, with ^ true Indian 
cunning and rapacity, to grant to Britain a territory ^ ■ 
near Madras as the reward of her co-operation, so 
irritated Major Lawrence, that he instantly matched 
his 600 men back to Fort St. David. On the other 
hand, Dupleix had not lost heart ; by varidUs arts 
he pacified the mutinous officers, infused a new , 
spirit into their soldiers, and opened a secret cor- 
respondence with some disaffected chiefs of the 
Patan troops in^ihe army of his antagonist, Nazir. 
These were feticious and warlike mercenaries, who 
were divided into clans or tribes, like those of the 
Scottish Highlands ; and they engaged to perform 
various services, even to the murder of Nazir, if ' 
wished. , 

Auteuil again took the field, and one of his 
officers, at the head of 300 bayonets, Was allowed 
by the Patan guards to penetrate into tVC heart of 
Nazir’s camp in a dark and cloudy night, and slay 
a thousand men in cold blood, with the loss of 
only three ; while at the same time, a small French 
detachment sailed for Masulipatam (a seaport 
having a great trade with Bassorah on the Persian 
Gulf), which was escaladed and taken by Colonel 
Forcle in. 1739. Landing iii the night, they as- 
sailed its fort — a great oblong work close by the 
sea — ^and stormed it with trivial loss, while another 


true worth, Mdjor Lawrence replied,- — detachment seized the Pagoda of Travadi, within 

“ The British colours are carried on the flag-gun fifteen miles west of Fort St. David. These troops 
of our artillery, and though I, too, am anxious to were under the French Clive,” the Marquis de 
spare European blood, I shall certainly return any Bussy, who, continuing his rapid career, next 
shot that may be sent me.” stormed the famous hill-fort of Gingee, which towers 

But M. d* Auteuil, in proposing this absuni above six other conical moimtains on the summit 
neutrality, had not given the true reason, which was of a mighty rock, and is impregnable to ordinary 
that his men were in open mutiny, and that thirteen mpdes of attack. Built by the anient kings pf 
of his officers had resigned their commissions in the Chola dynasty, strengthened .by the Naik of 
front of the enemy. This was to revenge them- Tanjore in 1442, and successively by the Moham- 
selves on Dupleix, with whom they had a fierce medan kings of Bejapore, the Mahrattas, and the 
dispute, before leaving Pondicherry. Whatever Mogul, it was deemed a maiden fortress, and its 
the cause by which these men courted death by the capture struck awe into the hearts of the Indians, 
articles of war, matters not ; one account says they and filled all Europeans with astonishment.* 
were enraged at not shying the bdpty of Tanjore, Impressed by this event, Nazir Jung opened a 
but, however that may be, M. d’ Auteuil ordered secret correspondence with Dupleix, who replied to 
his whole contingent to quit the field, and march his letters in a friendly spirit, and drew up a treaty 
home. Chunda Sahib, who saw his own troops^ of peace, while at the safne time arranging for a 
now deserting fast, thought he could not do better treacherous revolt in the camp of Nazir, against 
than follow M. d* Auteuil ; so the whole position whom he posted 4,000 men unseen under the great 
was abandoned without another blow, and for a rocky hill of Gingee, with ten field-pieces, to await 
time the triumph of the British and their allies the summons of the Patan traitors. 


seemed quite secure, though Chunda, at the head The secret signal was given, and 800 Europeans, 
of his cavalry, repeatedly charged the Mahrattas, with 3,209 sepoys, burst into the camp of Nazir, 
who, led by Morari Rao, hung like a cloud upon who, on the first alarm, mounted his battle-elephant, 
the flanks and rear of th^ flying column, the arrival and was hastening to the lines, when two musket- 
of which in wretched "j^iight at Pojidicherry, threw balls entered the howdah and shot him through the 
all that place into ODii&tmation. • Orme. 
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CAPTAIN COPE'S FORCES BEFORE MADURA. 




Heart He fell out, dead, at the feet of the savage 
traitors, who slashed off his head, and bore it 
through the lines upon the spear. 

The tragedy caused a sudden revolution. The 
chains were struck from the limbs of his nephew, 
Muzuffer Jung, who was instantly proclaimed 
Soubahdar of the Deccan, and set out in militar>' 
and Indo-barbaric triumph for Pond^ichmy, where, 
to reward the French, he gave them a jgreat part of 
the fallen prince’s treasures, api)ointing Dupleix 
governor of all the Mogul dominions on the 
.Coromandel coast, from the mouth of the Kistna 
to Cape Comorin, while Chunda Sahib obtained 
the* government of Arcot. But neither the new 
soubahdar i^or 'Duideix could satisfy the avarice 
the 'Satari^iiefs, who marched off to their native 
mountains full of rancour and revenge, sentiments 
L to which they had an opportunity of giving full 
sway in the spring of 1751. 

In that year it became necessary for Dupleix to 
turn *his attention to certain revolts which broke 
out in the Carnatic— as he shrewdly suspected, not 
without encouragement from the Company or its 
native allies, and the new soubahdar took the field 
at the head of the Raj, or state troops, accompanied 
by a French force under tlie Marquis de Bussy. On 
this march into the interior, a mutiny burst forth in 
a portion of their army, and it was discovered that 
a savage pass in the territory of Kurpa {en route to 
fJolconda) was in possession of the ferocious 
Patans, armed with their long juzails or rifles, 
matchlocks, and gingals, together with arrows and 
other missiles. 

* Bussy ordered up his light guns to sweep the 
pass with round shot and grape. The Patans fled, 
but one, by a Parthian shot, sent an arrow through 
the brain of the new soubahdar, and slew him on 
the spot. . Another account says he was slain by 
the javelin of the Nabob of Kumool. Be that as 
it may, the native army packed up their lotahs and 
rice-kettles to retire, when the energetic Bussy pro- 
claimed a third soubahdar, in the person of Salabut 
Jung, the infant child of Muzuffer, a tiny black 
youngling, who was now borne aloft in triumph 
through the ranks. It is worthy of remark that to 
the succession of children no respect is ever shown 
in India, where hereditary right has no fixed rule of 
successions, and hence the domestic dissensions by 
which, from first to last, we have ever profited. The 
army continued its march to Hyderabad, where it 
was given out that ere long France would make 
the Great Mogul to tremble on his throne at Delhi. 

The Isudden ascendency of the wily Dupleix 
filled the Council of the East India Company with 
sonJething more than genuine consternation, ami 


they endeavoured to induce Mohanmied AH tc 
break off those negociations whereby Trichinopoly 
was ultimately to be surrendered to France ; buj 
Mohammed Ali declared that he would hold oufc 
Trichinopoly to the last gasp, whereupon we 
pledged ourselves to aid him with men, ' money, 
and ships. Yet for all this, in his first faintness 
of heart, he might have joined Dupleix. To en- 
courage him, the presidency at Fort St. Davfd 
tw'ice sent him succour ; but the results were far 
from satisfactory, and in one instance we had a 
positive defeat, owing to the smallness of the force 
at our disposal, and as Major Lawrence had re- 
turned to England, the Council were at a loss to 
whom to give the command of tihe first expedition. 

Lieutenant Robert Clive was too junior in rank 
and years, so they gave the command to Captain 
Cope, who, says a writer, “ might have been of the 
same stock as Sir John Cope, the hero of Preston- 
jians.*' With a mixed force of 600 men, he 
advanced to Madura, a town situated in a wild and 
hilly district, then as now in some parts swampy, 
in others cultivated with paddy- wheat, sugar, 
and tobacco, and having savage districts where 
elephants, tigers, chetahs, antelopes, and hogs roam 
untamed. Its fortifications were then rectangular 
and extensive, and consisted of a ditch and' wall, 
round which mephitic miasma and fever are yet 
exhaled from the stagnant basins of the fort. This 
unsavoury place still adhered to Mohammed Ali, 
though a garrison, led by a soldier of fortune, held 
it against him. 

Captain Cope had with him only ithree field- 
pieces, and two cohoms, with 150 Europeans, and 
600 native horse, with which to invest a city two 
miles in extent. He was joined, however, by 5,000 
of Mohammed's men, but his whole power of 
breaching depended on an antique Indian gun,, the 
shot for which was so soon expended that it failed 
to enlarge some. ancient gajis in the outer wall; 
yet to one of thae the stormers advanced with the 
bayonet, to find^it held, among others, by three 
stalwart champions, one of whom, a bulky man, 
was clad “ in complete armour,” />., chain mail, 
and these defenders cut down many of the 
stormers ere they perished. In the interim, a 
storm of balls, arrows, and stones was pourecj from 
the rampart above, and on gaining the parapet, the 
little handful of Britons saw there a sight which was 
sufficiently appalling “On each side of the breach 
was a mound of earth, with trees laid horizontally 
upon it (an abatis ?), yet leaving openings through 
which the enemy thrust their pikes, while at the 
bottom of the rampart a strong entrenchment had 
been thrown up, anil from three to four thousajid 
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s t men stood ready to defend it. The assault, in 
d which it would have been madness to persist, was 
igf abandoned, and on the following day, Captain 
I h Cope, after blowing his old gun to pieces because 
he had not the means to carry it away, returned 
crestfallen to Trichinopoly.” 

He had not retired a moment too soon, for 3,500 
of his allies went instantly over to the enemy. All 
this only serves to show that the means at the 
disposal of our officers were too small to achieve 
much as yet, in a region so warlike and popu- 
lous. 

On the falling back of Cope, Tfichinopoly, a 
l)lace of vital importance, was immediately besieged 
. by the French and the forces under Chunda Sahib. 
As it was the only place in the Carnatic which now 
remained in the hands of our ally, and as the French 
.were showing What we might expect by planting 
white Bourbon flags in every field around our 
boundaries, and in some instances insolently within 
our limits, the presidency at Fort St. David became 
roused to greater exertions. 

There were mustered 500 Europeans, 100 Calfirs, 
and 1,000 sepoys, and eight guns, and these, with 
Captain Gingen, a somewhat weak and wavering 
officer, marched to raise the siege. With him went | 
the famous Clive, but unluckily merely in the posi- I 
tion of a commissary. According to Cambridge’s 
“ War in India,” a spirit of jealousy and division 
existed among our officers which could not fail to 
be prejudicial to the work in hand.- Captain 
Gingen marched in April, 1751, and at the same time 
Chunda Sahib began his movement to meet him 
at the head of 12,000 horse, 5,000 infantry, and a 
strong battalion of French. The opposing forces 
met near the great fort of Volconda, which is 
fifty miles north-west of Trichinopoly, barring the 
way from that city to Arcot, and the chief defence 
of which is a rock 200 feet high, a mile in circuit, 
and moated round by the Valaru. , On this rock 
vere three walls, one at the botfpm hewn out of 
Ac living stone, another near itAand the third at 
the summit. The governor \fas summoned by 


both parties, but, looking down from his perch* 
complacently on those below, replied that he 
would wait 5 the issue of a battle. 

The forces that opposed ours were no doubt 
overwhelmftig ; but the British troops behaved in 
such a manner as British troops never behaved 
before or since. They fled at the first shot ! Clive, 
the young subaltern, strove in vain to rally them, 
while Abdul Wahab Khan, Mohammed Ali’s brother, 
riding up - tb them upbraided them for their 
cowardice ; but the Cafes and sepoys fought for 
some time with undoubted valour. Another ac- 
count, which we would rather believe, says : — “ It is. 
but just to the English nation to say that only a few 
^in tliat detachment were English; they consisted for 
the most part of Germans, Swiss, Dutch, French^ and 
Portuguese deserters ; all these, excep:Hhe Dutch, 
were in awe of the French, whose reputation for 
discipline and military science, together with the 
late splendid victories of themselves and their allies, 
had spread an impression among all nations in 
India, save the English, that they were invincible.”. 
Gingen, who was calling councils of war, and de- 
bating when he ought to have been fighting, was 
hurled from position to position, till, by changing 
his line of march, and literally stealing away under 
cloud of night, he contrived to reach Trichinopoly, 
after an eighteen hours’ march without refreshment, 
in the hottest^ season of the year. Chunda Sahib 
was close on his rear, and the siege was renewed 
with more vigour than ever. 

Lieutenant Clive contrived to make his way to 
Fort St. David, where he stormed at, and execrated, 
the conduct of our officers, and solicited some en> 
ployment more suited to his abilities. In a lucky 
hour he was promoted to the rank of captain, and 
the Council adopted a plan which his bravery and 
genius had formed, and entmsted the boy-captain — 
for in years he was little more — with the execution 
of his own daring project. 

This was nothing less than to relieve Trichi- 
nopoly by making a sudden and furious attack upon 
Arcot, the capital of the whole Carnatic. 


CHAPTER VI. 

CAPTURE OF ARCOT.— DEFENCE OF IT BY CLIVE. — CAUVERYPAUK. 


For this perilous and important service, the attack 
upon Arcot, the whole force of Captain Clive 
amounted to only 200. Europeans, and 300 sepoys; 
he had only eight officers, six of whom had never 


been under fire, and four were younger than himself, 
and had just left the Company’s civil service. His 
artillery consisted of three light field-pieces— ^pro- 
bably six-pounders. On the 26th August he marched 
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.from Madras flail of confidence in the success to 
come, for with him there “ was no such word as fail.” 

Proceeding s^*juth-east, he reached (Jonjeveram on 
the 29th, and there learned that the^fort of Arcot 
was garrisoned by 1,100 men, nearly thrice his force, 

. and on the 31st, a march due west from the bank of 
the Paliar, brought him within ten miles of Arcot. 
He now sent back to Madras for two eighteen- 
pounders, to be sent after him withbut delay. The 
country people, or the scouts employed by the 
enemy, now preceded him with tidings that they 
haM seen the British marching with the greatest 
unconcern, amid a dreadful storm of thunder, light- 
ni«g, and rain, which was actually the case. This 
was^ considered a fearful omen by the native garri- 
son^whob ihstantly abandoned the fort, and a few 
hours aft^ their departure saw Clive marching, 
amid tens of thousands of wondering spectators, 
through the streets of Arcot, the capital of an 
extensive maritime district, a large, but unwalled 
towi, surrounding a large and strong fort. 

' After the capture of Gingee by the Mogul armies, 
they were forced to remove in consequence of the 
uiihealthiness of the plains of Arcot, and this led 
to the erection of the city in 1716. Anwar-ud- 
Deen, the nabob, having been slain in battle in 
1749, the town was tak^n by Chunda Sahib, sup* 
ported by the French, and was now in turn taken by 
Clive, who found in the fort eight pieces of cannon 
and great abundance of munition of war. j 

As he scrupulously respected all property, and 
permitted about 4,000 persons who had dwellings 
within the fort to remain there, together with 
5 0,000 worth of goods which had been deposited 
therein for security, this won him- many friends 
among the natives, who cared little for either of 
the parties who were contending for the lordship j 
of their native land. As a siege was soon to be 
expected, says Dr. Taylor, he exerted his utmost 
diligence to supply the fort, and made frequent 
sallies to prevent the fugitive garrison who hovered 
round, from regaining their courage. 

He made a search at the head of the greater 
part of his slender force, with three field-guns, 
and, found a body of the enemy, on the 4th of 
September, posted near the fort of Timery, but 
after discharging a field-piece a few times, they 
fled to the hills before they could be brought 
within musket-shot. Two days after, he sallied 
forth again, and found, as before, the enemy 2,000 
strong posted near Timery, in a grove, covered by 
a ditch and bank, and having, about fifty yards in 
theij: front, a large alligator tank, almost diy, and 
choked by luxuriant weeds. * 

As he advanced, the enemy opened with two field- 


guns, and killed three Europeans. 'On this^ Clil 
led up his troops rapidly, but the enemy food 
shelter in the tank, as behind a breastwork, wha 
they were so well sheltered, that they could infm 
severe loss, yet sustain none. Clive mow sent tw< 
subdivisions to take the tank on each flank b; 
opening a cross and enfilading fire. On this, the; 
fled, and Clive wen the village under the walls o 
the fort, the holders of which, perceiving that* he 
was without a breaching gun, refused to surrender 
and he, knowing that the enemy’s cavalry wen 
hovering about, fell back on Arcot, where he spent 
the next ten days in strengthening the works. 

Meanwhile, the enemy increased to 3,000 men 
collected from various parts of the Carnatic, anc 
encamped within three miles of the fort, prior tc 
besieging it, for which purpose tjjey were making 
preparations ; but on the night of the 14th, wher 
their camp was buried in sleep, Clive, the inde 
fatigable, burst into it, sword in hand, swep 
through it from end to end at the point of tht 
bayonet, slaying and wounding right and left, with 
out the loss of a man, while the enemy fled on al 
sides with shrieks and confusion, and, when day broke 
none remained there but the dying and the dead. 

The two eighteen-pounders with some stores 
were meanwhile on their way, under a sepoy escort 
and, in the hope of intercepting them, a body of th< 
enemy occupied the great Pagoda of Conjeveram 
“the City of Gold,” the Orissa of Southern India 
and headquarters of heathenism, situated amid th« 
most lovely scenery, where the roadsides an 
planted with palm-trees ; but Clive had tidings o 
their plan, and sent thirty Europeans and fifty sepoy: 
to attack the great pagoda, from whence they ex 
pelled the enemy, who retired to a neighbouring 
fort. Then their numbers began daily to augment 
and Clive, anxious for the safety of his convoy 
sent all his force against them, save eighty men. 

On this, the* enemy most dexterously became tin 
attacking force, Ind, quitting the ' pagoda, reachec 
Arcot by a deto^f and environed the fort in tht 
dark with horse and foot. As day broke, the) 
opened a musketry fire upon the ramparts froir 
some house-tops that commanded them. As this 
produced no effect, a body of horse and foot, 
oddly mingled together, with shouts, yells, and war- 
like music, made a furious rush at the great gate : 
but a well-directed shower of hand-grenades 
scared the horses, which scoured about in all direc- 
tions, trampling down the foot. Clive then opened 
on them with musketry, and they fled en masse. 

An hour later, they suddenly renewed the 
attack, to be quite as rapidly repulsed, and betweer 
night and morning, Clive’s main body from ta 
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t \e igoda, “ with ihe sepoys and the two precious 
idittering cannon from Madras, appeared on the 
agi^rts of the town,” and Cliv6 quietly opened his 
? fetes to receive them. 

As he had fully calculated, Chunda Sahib with- 
drew a great portion of his force from the siege of 
Trichinopoly, and sent his son Rajah Sahib with 
4,000 native horse and foot, and 150 Frenchmen, 
from Pondicherry to Arcot, where they suddenly 
took possession of the palace on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember. Clive, naturally impetuous, was somewhat 
unwilling to be cribbed and confined to the fort, 
and resolved, by a vigorous effort, to rid himself of 
the enemy utterly. * “ Facing the north-west gate of 


On wheeling eastward, Clive founi the white- 
coated French infantry, with four field-pieces,’ . 
drawn up at the palace, from whence they opened 
fire at thirty yards' range, but were speedily driven 
in-doors. Moanwhile the rajah's troops fired from 
the houses, and shot down fourteen men who were 
sent to drag oft' the French guns; and, after a severe • 
fight, Clive fell back to the fort, to which Glass’s 
detachment 'returned about the same lime, the 
enemy’s strength rendering the attempt to dis- 
lodge them a failure. In addition to the killed, 
Clive had sixteen disabled, one mortally, including 
Lieutenant Revel of the Artillery and IJeulenant 
Trenwith, who, by pulling Clive aside when he 
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the tort was a street, which, after running north for 
seventy yards, turned east to the nabob’s palace, 
where Rajah Sahib had fixed his ^headquarters. 
From the ])alace another street rart. south, and was 
continued along the east side ov the fort. The 
space thus bounded by streets or / the west, north, 
and east, and by the north wall of the fort on the 
south, formed a square occupied by buildings and 
enclosures.” 

To avail himself of these thoroughfares, so as to 
put th6 enemy between a cross fire, was now the 
plan of Clive. With four field-pieces, and the 
greatest part of his petty force, he sallied from the 
north-west gate, and advanced along the street that 
led north and east, while Ensign Glass had orders 
to proceed from the east gate up the street leading 
north to the palace, th^ common point at which 
both detachments wece to meet. 


saw a sepoy taking deliberate aim at him, lost his 
life, as the sepoy changed the aim, and shot 
Trenwith in the body. Next day Rajah Sahib 
was reinforced by 2,000 men from Vellore, under 
Mortiz Ali, and othor troops were coming on. 

Clive was now more than ever cooped up within 
the narrow limits of an old fortress, the walls of 
which in many places were crumbling into ruin. 
The French tirailleurs picked off many of -his 
garrison, and another night sortie left him witli 
only four officers fit for duty. To spare his pro- 
visions, he yras now reluctantly compelled to i)iit 
forth all the natives, save a few artificers. Hij 
garrison now consisted of 120 Euro])eans and 200 
sepoys, to oppose a besieging force of ten thousand 
men— viz., 150 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys, 5,000 
peons, and 3,000 cavalry. Every avenue was 
blocked up, and for fourteen days the enemy 
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® ^ssed the sjjege with musketry from the house- compelled to fall back on Fort Ponamalee, fifteen • 
while *a bombardment from four mortars was miles from Madras. Clive and his handful ” were 
^gfcessant. Many of our people were kitted, and thus left to their fate; but the valour of their 
’^ore wounded, and Clive had many escapes, three defence produced a deep moral impression pn the 
orderly sergeants who attended him singly, when native mind. 

visiting the works, being killed by his side. Clive now opened a communication with Morari • 

On the 24th of October there came in from Rao, a Mahratta chief who lay encamped with 
Pondicherry two eighteen-pounders and seven 6,000 men among the mountains thirty miles west- 
smaller pieces, which were at once got into posi- ward of Arcot. had come there as hired ally 
tion ; and in six days these had beaten down all of Mohammecf Ali, but on seeing the desperation 
the wall between two of the towers, making a of his affairs remained aloof. The charm of Clive s 
practicable breach fifty feet wide ; but while this name was being felt now, so Morari replied that 
was in process, Clive was cutting a deep trench, he would not lose a moment in coming to the 
erecting palisades and an earthwork in rear of it, assistance of such valiant men as the defenders df 
and to enfilade the approach he planted a field- Arcot, whose behaviour had now convinced him 
piece on one of the towers, with muzzle depressed, that the English could fight.” ^ ^ 

and two other guns on the flat roof of a building Tidings of this unexpected alliance ^ alarmed 
within the fort and facing the breach ; but the Rajah Sahib, who suddenly sent a flag of truce, 
besiegers, aware of these skilful preparations, de- offering honourable terms to the survivors of the 
dined to attempt an escalade until another breach garrison and a large sum of money to Clive, 
was effected at the back of the fort. threatening, if his offers were not accepted, •to 

Within that precinct Clive had found one of put every man in the fort to the sword ; but Clive 
those enormous bombards, or cannon, for the disdained the proffered bribe, and. laughed the 
manufacture of which the Orientals have always threat to scorn. Yet all the Mahrattas did was to 
been celebrated. Local tradition averred that this plunder the town and gallop away, 
gigantic gun had been sent from Delhi by the The French guns had effected a new breach, 
Emperor Auruugzebe, and that it had been drawn which Clive had counterworked as he did the first ; 
to Arcot by 1,000 bullocks. Though in Dow*s but on the 14th of November, the great religious 
translation of ** Ferishta,” guns are mentioned, it has festival held in commemoration of the murder of 
been supposed that the proper term should have the holy brothers, Hassan and Hussein, when the 
been naphtha^ as no cannon were used ill India ^oslems of Hindostan inflame their fanaticism by 
before the time of the invasion of Baber (the belief that all who fall in battle on that day, 
founder of a, line of kings under whom India go straight to the joys of Paradise, and resort to the 
rose to the greatest prosperity) in 1337, but maddening use of bhang and hempseed to deaden • 
mention is made of arrows tipped with naphtha their sense of danger. Rajah Sahib's forces assailed 
and shot against opposing troops, so early as both breaches with the utmost fury. Elephants 
the ninth century. Clive raised a mound of earth with large plates of iron fixed to their heads were 
high enough to command the palace of the driven against the gates at other points; and 
rajah, and on that mound he placed the monster in rear' of these enormous living battering-rams 
cannon. He found some of the** iron balls scrambled a yelling multitude, their eyes flashing 
belonging to it, each weighing sevewy-six pounds, like their swords, with the drugs they had swallowed 
and requiring a charge of thirty po^ds of powder, and the wild devotion of the hour. 

The first of these tore like a whirlwind through Wounded by musketry, the elephants rushed 
the palace, making a clean breach in the walls on madly to and fro, and after trampling many of the 
both sides, to the terror of the rajah and his rabble-rout to death, trotted away, trumpeting, 
attendants. Clive ordered it to be fired once with their probosces in the air. The work at the 
daily, b^t on the fourth discharge it burst with a breaches was more serious ; but the enemy were 
terrible crash. repulsed at both, by two o’clock in the afternoon, 

The perilous condition of the little band in with the loss of 400 men, whom Clive gave them • 
Arcot being known at the presidency, there were two hours’ leave to carry away. So many were 
sent from Madras 100 Europeans and 200 sepoys, disabled now by wounds and sickness, that the 
under Lieutenant Innes, to assist Clive ; but after strength of the garrison now was no more than 
a considerable portion oC the route was accom- eighty British, officers included, and 120 sepoys; 
plished, they were nearly surrounded by 2,000 and these served five pieces of cannon and ex- 
• native troops with s(fme French artillery, and j pended 12,000 cartridges in repelling the attack. * 
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, At four o’clock the fire again reopened from the 
town, nor did it close until two next morning, when 
suddenly the flashes ceased, and a dead silence 
ensued. When day broke, Clive learned, to his 
joy and astonishment, that the* whole army of 
Rajah Sahib had abandoned Arcot in haste and 
disorder, leaving their guns and much ammunition 
behind them. “During the fifty ^ days the siege 
went on,” says Macaulay in his Essay on Lord 
Clive, “ the young captain maintained the defence 
with a firmness, vigilance, and ability that would 
• have done honour to the oldest marshals of France. 

The garrison began to feel the pressure of hunger. 

, Under such circumstances, any troops so scantily 
provided with officers might have been expected 
Ito sl^ovr signs of insubordination ; and the danger 
Was |!Wiuliarly great in a force composed of men 
differing widely from each other in extraction, 
colour, language, manners, and religion. But the 
devotion of the little band to its chief surpassed 
j.nything that is related of the Tenth Legion of 
Caesar, or the Old Guard of Napoleon. The 
sepoys came to Clive, not to complain of their 
scanty fare, but to propose that all the grain should 
be given to the Europeans, who required more 
nourishment than the natives of Asia. The thin 
gruel, they said, whigh was strained away from the 
rice would suffice for thmselves. History contains 
no more touching instance of military fidelity, or 
of the influence of a commanding mind.” 

A detachment from Madras, under the command 
of Captain Kilpatrick, arrived safely at Arcot on 
the evening of that day on which the siege was 
abandoned Leaving a slender garrison under the 
captain to hold the fort, Clive departed on the igtli 
of November, to follow up the fast retreating foe, 
with 200 Europeans, 700 sepoys, and three guns; 
after being joined by a small body of Mahratta 
horse sent by Morari Rao, he overtook the enemy 
near Amee — a strong fort fourteen miles south of 
Arcot. They mustered 300 French, with 4,500 
native horse and foot. 

Aware of their great superiority in force, they 
faced about to offer battle. Clive placed the 
^ahrattas in a palm tope on his left ; the sepoys 
held a village on the right ; the Europeans, the 
centre, or open ground between these points. In 
front lay swampy rice -fields, with a causeway 
through them, leading to the village. Most spirited 
was the action that ensued. 

The Malirattas made five distinct charges, but 
were always repulsed- The enemy attempted to 
jidvance by the causeway, but the fire of our 
artillery drove them to flounder in the rice-fields, 
jind a general alarm soon produced a flight and 
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total rout. The darkness ^flh^ nig&t tfa 
suddenly on, alone saved the Freilch 
destruction ; but the Mahrattas captured 400] 
men with Chunda Sahib’s military chest, cent 
100,000 rupees, and so great was the di^sf< 
the enemy's sepoys, that 600 deserted to (iKv 
with all their arms and accoutrements. 

Still pressing on, Clive, a pursuer now, captured ^ 
the strong Pagoda of Conjeveram, strengthened 
the garrison he had left in Arcot, and returned 
to Fort St. David, to report that triumphant cam- 
paign which covered him and his comrades with 
glory. But his labours were not yet over, for — 
though Mohammed Ali, instead of being besieged 
in Trichinopoly, saw the whole country open to 
him, and a great part of the Carnatic submissive 
to his will — the enemy soon reassembled, and 4,500 
natives, with 400 French an& a train of guns, 
began to ravage the territories of the Company. 

In February, 1752, Clive was ordered to drive 
them back, with a force consisting of only 380 
Europeans, 1,300 sepoys, and six field-pieces, while 
the enemy mustered 400 Frenchmen, and 4,500 
natives, with a large train of artillery, yet they did ‘ 
not venture to risk an encounter, so great was now 
their terror of the conquering Clive, at whose 
approach they fell back to Vandaloor, and in- 
trenched with equal strength and speed. 

As he approached again, they retreated from 
position to position; but Clive, by lengthening 
and quickening his marches, came suddenly upon , 
them at Cauverypauk—^a town some sixty miles 
from Madras, chiefly remarkable fog its tank, whicli 
is the most magnificent stnicture of its kind in 
Southern India, as it is no less than eight miles in- 
length by three in breadth, and is enclosed by an 
embankment planted with beautiful palmyra trees. 
Here they took post and opened a fire ^vith nine 
guns at 250 yards from a wooded bank, while 
their whole force lay in a species of ambuscade ; 
but Clive’s Aans were made coolly though time 
pressed. \ 

Posting his infantry in a nullah immediately on his 
left, and sending the baggage rearward half a mile 
under a guard, he dispatched a detachment with two 
field-pieces against Rajah Sahib’s horse, who were 
spreading over the plain, and employed his re- 
maining force to answer the fire from the bank. 
Advancing along the nullah, or watercourse, the 
French came on in columns of sections, six men 
abreast, but were met by the British bayonets in 
the same order ; yet no charge ensued, doubtless 
from the peciiliarity of their formation, though, 
under the brilliant moonlight, a sputtering fire of ^ 
musketry was kept up for two hours. The gajah*sb 
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^who fkiled in many attempts upon the 
■Rnggage, were kept conipleteJy at bay. 
r So many of Clive's gunners were killed and 
I wounded, that he found the fire of his three field- 
pieces overborne by the French now, and no 
alternative was left him but to storm the battery, 
or retreat. He chose the former, and on an in- 
telligent sergeant, whom he had sent forward to 
reconnoitre, reporting that the enemy's rear was 
quite uncovered, he dispatched a strong party to 
' ajjproach it, unseen, by a detour. He accompanied 
this party half-way, and returned only in time to 
find liis front about to tall back. 

Rallying them, sw'ord in hand, he was renewing 
the fight, when, all at once, the enemy's cannon 
ceased firing; then he knew that the rear attack 
had proved coinplttely successful. Reaching the 
bank unperceived, the detachment poured in their 
fire at thirty yards, thus turning the position and 
taking the guns. Instantaneous was the panic, 
and, without firing another shot, the foe fled, leaving 
fifty Frencli and 300 sepoys dead upon the field. 
Many of the French, who had crowded into a 
choultry, surrendered as prisoners. Nine field- 
pieces, and three cohorns were taken. The fort of 
Cauverypauk at once surrendered. Clive's loss in 
killed was forty British soldiers and thirty sepoys. 

The surviving Frenchmen made a rush to the 
usual place of shelter, Pondicherry, while Chunda 
Sahib’s troops dispersed and fled to their homes in 
all directions. 

Just when tlje presidency at Fort St. David were 
about to dispatch Clive to Trichinopoly, Major 
Lawrence returned from England, and took the 
command as superior officer. From that .im- 
petuosity and impatience of control which charac- 
terised Clive in the camp, as of old at school and 
in the counting-house, it might have been expected 
that after such brilliant achievements, l:ke might dis- 
like to acf with zeal in a subordinatl capacity; but 
it was not so with the self-taught soAier of India. 

“ He cheerfully placed himself ifnder the orders 
of his old friend,” says Macaulay, “ and exerted 
himself as strenuously in the second part, as he 
could have done in the first. Lawrence well knew 
the valjjje of such assistance. Though himself 
gifted with no intellectual faculty higher than plain 
good sense, he fully appreciated the powers of his 
brilliant coadjutor. Though he made a methodical 
study of military tactics, and, like all men 
thoroughly bred to a profession, was disposed to 
look with disdain on interjppers, he had yet liber- 
ality enough to ackno^vledge that Clive was an 
excqjjtioii to common rflles.”* 


Taking Clive with him, the major set out f( 3 r 
Trichinopoly, with 400 British, 1,100 sepoys, and 
eight guns. As now 20,000 Mysoreans, and 6,000 
of the warlike Mahrattas were ready to co-operate 
with him, the troops of Chunda Sahib, and the 
French who had mustered in and about Trichin- 
opoly, broke up in something more than desjmir. 
The latter rctilred^to the isle of Seringham, which 
is formed by tbr junction of the Coleroon and 
j Cauvery. 

There they took possession of the most cele- 
brated of its Hindoo temples, the great pagodjbnear 
' its western extremity, an edifice surrounded by 
seven enclosures of massive brick, at the distance* 
of 350 feet from each other, the outer being nearly 
four miles in circumference. Dupleix ptfnt 
d’Auteuil to reinforce them here, but he was driven 
into an old fort on the way, and compelled to 
capitulate. This was followed by the surrender of 
those in the great pagoda on the isle, as they w^re 
in a state of starvation ; so Chunda Sahib, finding 
himself deserted by the last of his forces, surren- 
dered to the leader of the Tanjore army, who 
promised him protection, but put him in chains. 

This ended, for a time, the operations in and 
about Trichinopoly, the sieges and blockades of 
which lasted fully a year, and the most ample 
details of them will be found in the thick quarto 
volumes of Orme; but now a violent dispute 
ensued between Mohammed Ali, the Mahratta 
chiefs, the Rajah of Mysore, and the Tanjorcans, 
who each and all claimed the person of the prisoner 
Chunda Sahib. To end the growing quarrel. Major 
Lawrence proposed that the fallen prince should be 
surrendered to Britain ; but the Tanjoreans solvecf 
the difficulty in true Indian fashion, by cutting 
off Chunda’s. head and sending it to his now for- 
tunate rival, Mohammed Ali, who, with savage 
exultation displayed it on a spear before his army. 

“ Lawrence and Clive have both been blamed for 
suffering this foul assassination; but it will appear 
on candid examination of the facts, that neither they 
nor their allies had any foreknowledge or antici- 
pations of the deed, whit h sprung from the jealousy 
and ferocity of the Tanjore chief, over whom they 
had no control.” 

In detailing these affairs, the London Gazette of 
the 6th January, 1753, has the following : — 

**M. Dupleix at the desire of Salabad Jing, has^ 
solicited for a peace, which the nabob is willing to 
consent to, provided it is made to our satisfaction, 
as he owns himself much obliged to us.” 

Then we have a report of Major Lawrence, dated 
Trichinopoly, 12th June, 1752, detailing certain 
oneralions : — 
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“ We have killed and taken prisoners an army 
. ^ much more numerous than our own, with all their 
artillery, which amounts to about forty pieces, and 
ten mortars. We found among the prisoners about 
thirty French officers, about six killed, and about 
800 private men. They were acting as allies to the 
rebels, that have almost destroyed this country, and 
we gave our assistance to the lawful prince, who is 
so sensible of his obligation to the Epglish that I 
have great hopes our Company •will be able to 
Ccirry on their trade here to more iiti vantage than 
any other J’^uropcan nation. I am going to begin 
11^ march through the Arcot country, to settle the 
• tranquillity of it, and am above 100 miles from 
tkc seaside.” 

The troops of Mysore and some of the Mahrattas 
occupied 1 richinopoly ; those of Tanjore marched 
lioiJle, sSVhe British with their sepoys marched 
against Gingee, a strong place which was held by a 
brave French garrison. The attacking force con- 
sisted of 200 Europeans, 1,500 sepoys, and 600 
blaftk cavalry, all imdltr Major Kinnear, an officer 
■ J ust arrived from home, who was repulsed, and had 
to fall back with considerable loss. Elated by this 
success, Dupleix reinforced the victors, who were 
mustering 450 French, 1,500 sepoys, and 500 native 
horse, and took post near the northern boundary 
of Fort St. David, while the Company's troops 
lield a position at a redoubt in the boundary hedge 
three miles westward of the fort. 

There they remained inactive, awaiting the 
coming of 200 Swiss, who had arrived at Madras 
from England. To avoid delay, 100 of them were 
embarked in the light boats of the country, and 
0 sailed for Fort St. David. It was assumed that on 
the sea Dupleix would not venture to violate the 
British flag ; but as soon as they were seen from 
Pondicherry, a ship was sent out to make them all 
prisoners. “The capture was loudly complained 
of, as a violation of the peace subsisting between 
Great Britain and France ; but Dupleix thought he 
had a sufficient precedent in the capture of French 
troops at Seringham.” 

The other Swiss company reached Fort St. David 
safely, and on the 7th August, 1752, Major Lawrence 
took command of the whole force, consisting of 400 
Europeans, 1,700 sepoys, and 4,000 of the nabob's 
troops. The enemy now took post at Bahoor, where 
]/i\vrence attacked with equal skill and vigour. The 
J?renck and Britisli met in a charge, and the clash of 


steel was heard as the bayonets crossed ; but 
was the struggle. Two platoons of jour grenadienH 
by main strength of arm, broke the ,enem}r's ce^Jr^jH 
on which their whole line gave way, and had th^B 
nabob’s horse, instead of turning their energies to^^ 
plunder, used lance and sabre well, not a man ^ 
should have escaped. Morari Rao, who had been J 
won over by Dupleix, was on his way to join the 
French with 3,000 Mahrattas, when he met some 
of the fugitives. So, with that treacher)^ which fc so 
perfectly Oriental, he made his appearance in the 
camp of the nabob, “ complimenting him on the 
victory, and lamenting his misfortune in not having 
been able to join him in sufficient time to share it.” 

Clive was now detached to Coulong, a town of 
the Carnatic, twenty-four miles from Madras. The 
forces he took with him are represented as being 
500 newly-raised sepoys, and 200 recruits who had 
come from London, and who are represented as 
being gaol-birds, “and the worst and lowest 
wretches that the Company’s crimps could pick up 
in the flash houses.” Yet Clive made soldiers of 
this singular rabble, though they fled at the first 
shot, and one hid himself at the bottom of a well ; 
but Clive kept them to their duty, “and by the 
time the fort surrendered, they were heroes.” 
Cutting up, or taking prisoners, some detachments 
that were marching from Chingleput (a day too 
late) to relieve Coulong, Clive, by a rapid march 
of forty miles to the former place, compelled the 
French commander to surrender it on the 31st of 
October, permitting him to march out with the 
honours of war, and proceed to Pondiclierry. 

Chingleput was a strong fort, 400 yards long by 
320 broad, situated at the base of two mountains, 
close to the left bank of the Paliar. 

Clive now returned to Madras, and finding his 
health, which had never been very robust, greatly 
impaired by all he had undergone, he returned on 
leave to England, whese he was greatly fUed after 
his landing af Hymouth, on the loth of September, 
1753,* and wal presented. with a diamond-hilted 
sword by the ^ast India Company, which, with 
rare delicacy, he declined to receive unless a 
similar gift was presented to his brother-officer, 
Lawrence. 

His departure was deplored by the army, and 
his absence was soon felt along the whole qpast of 
Coromandel. 


* CmtJcmans 
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' ■ CHAPTER VII. 
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OF THE SEPOYS. — SIEGE OF TRICIII NOPOLY. — BATTLES OF THE GOLDEN .VND SUGARLOAF 

ROCKS, ETC. 


“Sepoy,*' says Colonel James briefly, in his “Mili- sulky fanatic, who was instantly hacked to pieces 
tary Dictionary,” “derived from sephaye, natives of by his comrades. Halibnrton's memory was long 
India who have enlisted themselves into the service revered by the Madras sepox s. 
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of the East India Company.” The first sepoys 
seen in India were a bpdy of 20</fiatives, mingled 
with' a few' Portuguese soldiers, in 1594, under the 
Moguls. 

The French had raised a body of them before 
we began the practice, and it would appear that 
our fn%t sepoys were trained in 1746, during La* 
Bourdonnais* siege of Madras. Some British 
officers were then attached to certain irregular 
native infantry, wliom they began to drill and 
discipline. The system was first introduced into 
the Madras army by Lieutenant Haliburton, a 
Scotsman, who. like Cli^e, had quitted the civij for 
the military service, l)ut was shot^ in 1748, by a 


“ The aborigines of the Carnatic,” says General 
Briggs, “were the sepoys of Clive and Coote. A 
few companies of the same stock joined the former 
great captain from Bombay, and fought the battle 
of Plassey in Bengal, which laid the foundation of 
our Indian empire. They have since distinguished 
themselves in the corps of pioneers and engineers, 
not only in India but in Ava, Afghanistan, and the 
celebrated siege of Jelalabad. An unjust prejudice 
against them has grown up in the armies of Madras 
and Bombay, produced by the feeling of contemjit 
for them existing among the Hindoo and Moham- 
medan sepoys. They have no prejudices them- 
selves, are always ready to serve abroad, and 
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smbark on board ship, and 1 believe no instance warriors — he ordered an attack upon^ that portion* 

3f mutiny has occurred among them. It is to be of their troops that was yet within his re^^ch^ • 
regretted that separate regiments of this race are Under cover of night, the attack was led by 
rot more generally enlisted.” Captain Daltbn, who hurled out of the city, at the 

Among the earliest and most brilliant service of same time, a number of Mysoreans who were still 
;he Madras sepoys was the defence of Axcot. At pretending to be allies, but were mistrusted. ' 
irst they appear to have been either Mohammedans Shortly after, the Mahrattas made a furious 
>r high^dass Brahmins, and soon became remark- attack upon one of our advanced posts, and cut to 
ible for tlw reverence of their military oath, their pieces seventy British and 300 sepoys. • Neither 
ittsrcliment, to their officers, and their entire devo- they nor the My3oreans had any idea of attempting 
ion to the British flag — by their good conduct in to reduce the fort by storm, though they hoped to 
:antonments, and their braveiy in battle j but all do so by famine. To this end, they blocked up 
his was long before the dark days of the Mutiny, every avenue, and kept patrols of horse scouring 
We have said that, before the death ot Hali- the country to intercept supplies of every kind, and ' 
Durton, sepoys were first disciplined ' at Fort St. cut off the noses and ears of all whom they found 
George, in 1748. At that period they were chiefly infringing their orders. In Trichinopoly the maga- 
mder the command of native officers ; and one of zines had been entrusted to the care of a brother 
heir soubahdars, or captains — Mohammed Esof— of Mohammed Ali; but when Captain Ijaltoii in- 
ieems to have been a heroic soldier, whose name spected the stores, he found that this man had sold 
frequently appears in the pages of Orme. the contents, and there remained only fifteen days’ 

The first regular regiment of Bengal native provisions for those in the place, 
nfentry (styled Gillts-ka-Ptiltan)^ in scarlet with On the 7 th May — the very day after Mrjor 
vhite facings, was not raised till 1757. *A.nd so Lawrence threw himself into Trichinopoly, a dc- 
t was that, British pluck apart, by turning the tadiment of 200 French, and 500 sepoys, with four 
Indians against themselves, we have been able, field-pieces, sent by Dupleix, arrived at Sering- 
is a writer has it, to conquer “a most singular ham, and joined the whole Mysoreans, while the 
people, who were well fed and well clad, who had entire force that Lawrence could muster amounted 
1 written language and composed metaphysical to only 500 British, 2,000 sepoys, and 3,000 of the 
:reatises when the forefathers of the race that now naboVs horse. WiA the infantry only — as the 
jears sway over 2,000,000 of them were still horsemen, like the Swiss of old,* refused to march 
vandering in the Woods of Britain and Germany, because their pay was in arrear — ^he crossed over to 
ill of them savages, and some perhaps cannibals !” the island, and was immediately assailed by the 
During the progress of the war in the Canratic, troops of Mysore in heavy strength. He drove 
he talent possessed by ,M. Dupleix for intrigue back their infantry, but their cavalry, headed by the 
md diplomacy won him many successes, for he fiery Mahrattas, fought valiantly, yet were driven « 
[lad emissaries everywhere, and the native princes, in. The brunt of the conflict then fell on the 
smrahs, and zemindars were as subtle as they were French infantxy and artillery, who held their ground, 
false. In his intrigues he had an able assistant in and kept up a cannonade till evening, when Major 
Madame Dupleix, who had been bom in India, Lawrence deemed it pmdent once more to cross 
ind knew alike the languages and the character of the Cauvery. 

the Indians : moreover, she was insoif cd by greater The resistance of that day had convinced him 
xmbition than the goyemor himj^elf. To such that M. Astruc would prove a more formidable 
intriguing it was, that the Mysor^ ruler broke opponent than the former holder of Seringham, 
vith us and joined him, and that his pernicious the Scoto-Frenchman, James Francis Law (of Lau- 
sxatnple was followed by Morari Rao, the Mahratta, riston, near Edinburgh), nephew of the Comptroller 
md the Modem governor of Vellore. of France^ who was created Count de Tancarville 

On being joined by these faithless allies of ours, for his many great services in India. So Lawrence 
the Fapnch once more blocked up Trichinopoly, found that, instead of attempting to dislodge Astmc 
into which, on the 6th of May, 1753, Major from the pagoda and isle, it would be wiser to 
Lawrence threw himself, with the resolution of re- endeavour to replenish ihe magazines in the city^, 
listing, even as the absent Clive would have done, with provisions, a difficult task, that kept him 
As soon as the major became certain of the otherwise ina^ve for five weeks. Meanwhile 
defection of the MahrattM-«g pe<^e trained, to Dupleix, fully awar^ of the importance of the post, 
var !from their earliest And ^t^ to rega^ reinforcements into Seringham, until the 

[jeaming as better ^fd^ted to Brahmins than [wimble force there amounted to 450 French, 1,500 
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sepoys, 3,500 *Mahrattas, 8^000 Mysorean horse, I 
and 16,000 Mysorean infantry; and, to oppose all| 
these, Lawrence could oppose but 500 British, 
and 2,000 sepoys, of whom 700 were constantly 
employed in escorting provisions. 

When provisions for fifty days had been pro- 
cured, the major determined to march into the 
Tanjore country, with the dopble* purpose of 
meeting a reinforcement he expected from the pre- 
sidency, and of inducing the king to furnish him 
\yith a cavalry force of which he stood much in 
need, for escort, patrol, and other duties, but the 
troops of Tanjore were clamorous for pay, and 
declared the nabob should not quit the city till they 
were satisiied. This the king failed to achieve, “and 
th(^5in^^J^ spectacle was seen of 200 Europeans, 
with fixed bayonets, escorting the nabob, in whose 
cause the Company had already expended much 
blood and treasure, because his own troops, so far 
from escorting him, were bent on committing 
outrage on his person.** 

A few days after his departure, they threatened 
to join the enemy, so, glad to be rid of th$m on any 
terms, Captain Dalton let them march olf at noonday 
without firing a shot at them. The whole country 
around Trichinopoly waj now in possession of the 
foe ; the city alone remained to be contested for, 
and arrangements were made accordingly. As 
starvation threatened the inhabitants, they quitted 
their homes, and in less than a month 400,000 of 
tliem disappeared, and there remained behind only 
a garrison, which, including soldiers, and every 
description of artificer, did not exceed 2,000 men. 
The burden of defence lay upon 200 Europeans, 
and 600 sepoys, stationed at long intervals upon 
the walls. The former held the gates, and were 
(lay and night under arms, but their spirit, if it 
ever flagged, rose when the approach of Major 
Lawrence became certain. 

On being reinforced from Fort St. David, and 
accompanied by 3,000 Tanjore horse and 2,000 
matchlockmen, under the command of Monajee, 
on the 7 th of August, he arrived at a place called 
Dallaway's Choultry (/>., Caravanserai) on the 
south bank of the Cauvery, five miles eastward of 
Trichinopoly. The swampy plain that intervened 
was so flooded by recent rains, that it was necessary 
to strike southwards. The convoy consisted of 
? 4,000 bullocks, supposed to be laden with pro- 
visions, though most of them were in reality appro- 
priated by the nabob and his' oflicers, “ selfishly 
for the transport of baggage and trumpery.” 

“ Since my letter of the 14th instant,” reported 
tl\p major to the directors, in a despatch dated 
at the camp near Trichinopoly, “Captain Ridge 


joined me with a detachment of :abovie ^^|^ 
Europeans. This addition made me resolW^H 
attack the enemy, as the monsoon approM’i^^^ 
and their situation was such, that they cut off 
provisions, which must have ended in the loss 
Trichinopoly. Accordingly, on the 19th (Septesob^ 

1 made a motion in the night, towards the leA^ W 
the enemy’s camp ; for they had possession of two 
large rocks, about a mile distant from* each other, 
and I found it necessary to gain one of them. , 

“ The whole day of the 20th was spent in can- 
nonading ; and, the better to conceal our design, I ' 
had ordere4 out an eighteen-pounder from the fort, 
that they might think we had no other means than 
that of disturbing them in their camp with our shot 
This lulled them into security ; but at four o’clock 
in the morning of the 21st, our ^Europeans being 
disposed in three lines, with the seapoys (sic) on 
our flanks, and the horse in our rear, we attacked 
the rock on the left, called the Golden Rock, and 
gained it without any loss, the enemy retiring after 
a faint resistance, and leaving behind them two 
pieces of cannon. 

“This earnest of success encouraged our men 
greatly, and determined me to push on to the 
main body; so, that no time might be lost, we 
advanced towards the Sugar-loaf Rock just as day 
began to break. The enemy were drawn up close 
to the rock, and had fortified themselves with 
breastworks, so it was necessary to gain their 
Black Camp, that we might fall upon them in the 
rear. This was effected with little trouble, and 
our soldiers marched through a constant fire from 
nine pieces of cannon, attacked a line of men 
which greatly outnumbered themselves, and in ten 
or twelve minutes drove the enemy out of their 
lines. They, however, rallied and made some faint 
resistance, afterwards supported by the Morattas, 
who rode up .very desperately; but as these could 
not sustain a ^dling fire which fell upon them 
from all quartos, diey at length ran away, and 
left us complete "masters of the field of battle, their 
whole camp, baggage, ammunition, and ten pieces 
of cannon. 

“ The remains of their army retreated ; some 
towards Altoora and Seringham, some towards 
Tandamou’s country, and some towards Tanjour. 
The PoUigars and seapoys bring in prisoners every 
minute. The action lasted two hours. We took 
eight officers, 100 soldiers, besides the killed, abouf 
sixty more. The Morattas saved the rest, and^ 
prevented a pursuit, as they were vastly superior tf^. 
Monage, our Tanjour friend.” 

We had many men killed and wounded. Amffng I 
the latter were six officers, including Lawrence^ ; 
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/ho meived a musket-ball in the ann, and Captain 
'Kilpatrick severely. Among the French officers 
"aken here was M. Astruc, undoubtedly one of the 
best in their service. 

Major Lawrence now, after reinforcing the gar- 
tfeon in the city, so as to make it, as he thought, 
st^ciendy strong, with ordinary vigilance, to resist 
any attempt made upon it, marched to Coilady, on 
the fix>ntLers pf Tanjore, where supplies were abun- 
dant, while Captain Dalton sailed for England, 
and Captain Kilpatrick, on whom the command 
had devolved, was confined to bed with his 
wounds. 

It was about this time, the 28th of November, that 
a secret assault was made upon the city, around the 
walls of which the Mahrattas and Mysoreans were 
distributed in detachments, making feints before 
the ditch to divert the attention of the guards 
and inlying pickets from a French battalion, which 
was to make the real attack at a point called 
Dalton's Battery. At three p.m. this battalion, 
600 strong, was to commence the escalade, sup- 
ported by 200 more and a body of sepoys. The 
battery was guarded against them by only fifty sepoys 
and a few European matrosses. All were on the 
alert when the rounds passed at midnight, but the 
event proved that, worn out with fatigue, all were 
asleep when, without an alarm being heard, the 
escalade began to cross the ditch and plant their 
ladders against the wall. The bayonet soon dis- 
posed of the sleepers, and the assailants began to 
move along the wall in strict silence ; but within 
the battery was a pit thirty feet deep, into which 
many of them fell, and then their screams of pain 
and the explosion of their muskets broke the silence 
of the early morning; ^ 

Finding all concealment at an end now, the 
French on the wall turned the battery guns and 
fired upon the town, with a random volley of 
musketry, while shouting " Vive le Rdi ! with all 
their drummers beating the pas-de-c^rge^ to strike 
teiTor, as they hoped. Unable to 4 eave his bed. 
Captain Kilpatrick gave the necessary instructions 
to Lieutenant Harrison, the next officer in seniority, | 
and a fire was kept up on the passage leading to a 
gate in the inner wall, but two men who were 
attempting to blow it open by a petard were 
killed. Those who had got into the narrow way 
between the two walls rushed back to the battery 
to escape ; many missed .the ladders and took a 
leap of eighteen feet into the wet ditch and perished 
miserably. “ By daybreal^” says the report ‘‘ those 
who did not <^oosa to •^venture their necks by 
jumping off the battety^to save themselves, called 
out ''for quarter, which was given them. There 


were taken on the battery 297 European prisoner, . 
besides sixty-five wounded, forty-two killed in the 
ditch, and nine'^officers. The rest of their loss was 
not known, but it was believed that it must have 
been pretty considerable. In this action the garri- 
son had scarcely any loss." 

We are told that the noise of the firing was 
heard at Coilady, on which Major Lawrence rein- 
forced the garrison, and soon after marched in with 
all his forces. " 

On the 13th of February, 1754, after much fight- 
ing, and after the country had been so devastatedr» 
around Trichinopoly that no firewood could be 
procured within six miles of it, one of our convoysi 
was attacked and severely cut up by 12,000 of the 
enemy's horse, led by Morari Rao, and another 
whose name was to become famous in iti annals 
of the future — Hyder Ali. Besides the whole of 
the provisions and military stores, £7,000 fell into 
the hands of the enemy, who would have made 
a massacre of all the prisoners, but for the timq]y 
arrival and honourable intervention of the French. 

To detail all the various events connected with 
the siege of Trichinopoly would be foreign to our 
work ; suffice it that, soon after the last-mentioned 
encounter, there was a complete suspension of arms 
in this part of the Carnatic ; but while the war there 
drained the exchequer of Pondicherry, Dupleix 
and his compatriot, Bussy, took care, by their 
interest at the court of the Deccan, to acquire 
territory, and receive far more than sufficient to 
compensate any such drain; while the Carnatic 
itself was, in the prospective policy of the former, 
soon to belong to France, and Britain, utterly 
vanquished, would be compelled to withdraw from '' 
Madras and the coast of Coromandel. 

While these eve]>ts which we have been narrating 
were in progress, the Marquis de Bussy had taken 
his departure for Hyderabad, more than a year 
before, to establish Salabut Jung on the throne 
of the Deccan. With his troops he penetrated 
further into the country than any European had 
ever done before, and, to all appearance, had 
consolidated the authority of his ally; -when 
Uddeen, a prince of the Mogul’s choice, suddenly 
came against Salabut, at the head of 100,000 
horse, but, just as he was entering Golconda, he 
was carried off by poison. Upon this, many of 
his vast host returned to their homes ; but not 
so the Mahrattas. Eager for the spoil of a rich 
hitherto unwasted province, fhqr continued 
to advance, and encountered the troops of Salabut 
and Bussy in several places. ** Bussy, who had 
the genius of Clive, defeat^ them repeatedly, and 
once. or twice, with so much slaughter, that tb^ 
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THE FALL OF M. DUPLEIX. 


Mahrattas were anxious for peace. Salabut Jung 
■ thdi purchased their retreat, by ceding to them 
. some districts near Berar and Bediampore, and 
they gladly withdrew from the murderous execution 
of Buss/s quick musketry and artillery.” 

Taking advantage of a temporary absence of the 
marquis, the ungrateful Salabut withheld the pay 
of the French troops who had saved him from 
destruction, and he sought to attain their ruin by 
separating them into small and remg^e detachments, 
which were influenced by his courtiers, who ex- 
B^esscd their disgust to see a handful of white men 
swaying the whole affairs of the Deccan. So, on 
discovering this state of affairs, the restless and 
warlike Mahrattas began to sharpen their sabres, 
and prepqjre for a new strife in the Deccan. 

^heife^alabut Jung implored Bussy to save him 
again, arid he did save him, but at an enormous 
price; for, before the end of 1753, he had 
obtained the cession of five important provinces. 
These were Ellore, renowned for its sugar-canes, 
an*& then also for a diamond mine ; Rajalimundry, a 
province consisting of 4,690 square miles, prized 
for its fertility and the excellence of its tobacco ; 
Cicacole, through which the Gundwana flows to the 
sea ; Kondapilla and Guntoor, having an area of 
4,690 square miles, well adapted for growing rice 
in the plains. This acquisition, called the Northern 
Circars, made France mistress of the sea-coast of 
Coromandel and Orissa, for an uninterrupted line | 
of 600 miles, affording her thus a vast revenue, 
and every means for pouring provisions, men, and 
money into Pondicherry and the Mauritius. 

But the grandeur of the projects of Bussy and 1 
* Dupleix was as yet unseen alike by the court of | 
Versailles and the French India Company; and I 
intrigues against the governor procured his recall 
to France, where he found himsdf ‘‘obliged to 
dispute the miserable remains of his once splendid 
fortune with the French East India Company, to 
dance humble attendance on ministers and their 
satellites, and solicit audiences in the ante-chambers 
of his judges.” 

He sunk into indigence, and was soon for- 


gotten in France, though he was Jong rem 
in India. 

His successor was M. A. M« Godlitio^ 
proceeded at once to negociate peace betw^m; 
the French and the British and their aHies 
India, and on the 26th December, 1754^ 
visional treaty was signed at Madias by him, 1^'. 
Mr. Sanders, our president there. The Fr^h 
stipulated to withdraw their troops from the Car-' 
natic, and to intrigue no more witlf the nltive . ' 
princes there, thus leaving Mohammed Ali, the 
ally or puppet of Britain, nominally undisputed 
nabob of the province. They also agreed that 
the territorial acquisitions of the French aild 
British should be settled and defined on the prin- 
ciple of equality, thus virtually resigning nearly all 
diat Bussy and Dupleix had acquired by their wars 
and policy. , 

Meanwhile, the adventurous marquis was left 
unmolested in Golconda, where he lived in the 
pomp and splendour of an emperor, and controlled 
the whole of the Deccan; but the Mysoreans, 
alleging that the French had no authority to bind 
them “by their paper agreements,” which they 
failed to comprehend, seemed disposed still to 
block up Trichinopoly, and hovered in its neigh- 
bourho^, till scared away by a rumour that the 
Malirattas were on the march to attack them. 

Their departure finally closed that siege which 
had lasted so long, and certainly developed in our 
troops no small amount of skill, valour, and 
steadiness. 

-Scarcely, however, was peace made in the remote 
East, when Britain and Fiance becaifie involved in 
fresh disputes : the French complaining that w^e 
kept our troops with Mohammed Ali, to aid. him 
ip the collection of his revenue and the reduction 
of subjects who were refractory ; while we justified 
our conduct by pointing to Bussy and his troops 
in the Decqin. Hence the old bitterness grew, 
and it' soon became evident that neither peace 
nor truce woAd endure long on the shores of 
Coromandel, and an expedition for the East began 
to be prepared at home 


CHAPTER VIII. 

OERIAH REDUCED. — CALCUTTA TAKEN. — ^THE BLACK HOLE. 

Reinforcements were now seiit out to the French Limerick. He had with him his own regiment of < , 
at Pondicherry, chiefly Irishm^, under the Count the Irish Brigade, 109th of the French line, and r; 
de Lally, son of Captain Lally, of Tullach-na-Daly, 600 hussars under the command of Fitscher, 

Ope of &ose who left Ireland after the Treaty of partisan officer of high reputation. - Like j 
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Brigade, the uniform of Count de the rest of the squadron, consisting ofthe AW and 
^f Lall/s Kegiinent is thus described in the ^‘Liste Salisbury (each of seventy ^ns), the Brtd^eml&\ 
Histoiique des Troupes de France" (1753): — (fifty), and th^A/>s5g/£f//«r(sloop), under the command 
r ^*Son uniforme est: Habit rouge, paremens d'un of Rear-Admiral Charles Watson (to whose memory 
vert clair doublure blanche, boutons jaunea, peches amonument was afterwards erected in Westrainstn), 
en travers garnies de trois boutons, culotte sailed from Ireland, having on board Colonel J. 
blanche, douze boutons sur le devant de I’habit Aldercron’s regiment, the 39th (now called “The 



l-ORD CLIVE. 

et trois sur la manche, veste verte garnie de Dorsetshire ”), which, as the first British regiment 
chacque c6t^ de douze boutons, chapeau bord^ that ever unfurled its colours in Hindostan, bears 
d’or” (vol. ill). the proud motto ; “ Primus in Indis." A squadron 

On the other hand, we were not slow in sending of the Company’s ships, with other troops, artillery 
succours to the East Onthe .ijthof March, 1754, and stores, sailed about the same .time from'^ 
a squadron sailed, having on board a company of Plymouth ; and Aldercron, who had a long inter- 
artilleiy, several cannon, and warUke stores. In view with the Duke of Cumberland before leaving 
going round by Cork for more troops, the £ag/e London, was appointed “Commander-in-chief of 
mi Bristol vfw driveiv.Adiore, so ihe Tiger and His Britannic Majesty’s iorces, and those of the 
Cus^mland sailed in Jiheir place. On the 24th, Briti^ East India Company in that quarter." ^ 






»7Sg>l . THE BIRATES OF GERIAH. , mm 

^ As there wL no immediate work for the squadron tory was round where washed ^by the se%^H 
,*to db on its arrival in Indian waters, it was resolved formed a continuous precipice a^ut fifty feet^I^jw 
to send some of the ships to destroy 4 he hauttts of Above this rose the fortifications, consisting 
certain pirates who, for more than fifty years, had double wall, flanked with towers. The 
bei;ii committing the most horrid depredations isthmus contained the docks where the grabs 
and outrages along the coast of Malabar, and built and repaired; and immediately beyond, on die 
against whom several somewhat futile expeditions north, was the harbour, partly formed by themouili 
had been fitted out from time to time. Clive, who of a stream which descended from the Ghauts.” 



SCENE ON THE BANKS OF THE GANGES. 


had arrived with the troops, and, with the rank of 
colonel, was now commandant of Fort St David, 
uiged that no time should be lost in carrying the 
att^k into effect, with a united British and 
Mahratta force. TTie chief nest of the pirates, the 
harbour and fort of Geriah, was the point selected 
for attack. This place was i 6 o miles distant from 
Bombay, and was reported by the admiral, in his 
Purvey made in 1755, to be, ‘^though undoubtedly 
strong, very far from being impregnable. Its site 
Was a rocky promontory (on the Malabar coast), 
connected with the mainland by a narrow belt of 
sand, stretching south-east, about a mile in length 
by/t quarter in breadth. The face of the promon- 


The naval jfbrtion of the expedition, under 
Admiral Watson, consisted of sixteen sail, carrying, 
irrespective of the five bomb-ketches, 242 guns, 
with 2,885 seamen, a battalion of 800 Europeans, 
and 1,000 sepoys on board. All the preparations 
having been completed, the fleet sailed on the 7th 
of February, 1756, from Bombay, after some un- 
pleasant disputes concerning the distribution of 
prize-money had been adjusted. The Mahratta 
army, under Ramajee Punt, had previously ad- 
vanced from Choal, a seaport twenty-three miles 
south of Bombay. On the appearance of the fleet 
as it ran along the palm-covered coast of Malabar; 
Toolajee Angria, the chief of the pirates, ifl \i^ 
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^ lUarm, left tlie defence of the fort to his brother, 
and, hastening to the camp of the Mahrattas, 

^ endeavoured to avert his coining fate by efifecting 
ah accommodation; and had he succeeded, the 
Mahrattas,. on gaining possession, would have 
compensated themselves for that share of the 
plunder of which the British commanders had 
secretly resolved to deprive them. 

On the •nth, our squadron was within gunshot 
of Geriah. Admiral Watson summoned the fort, 
and without receiving any answer, gave orders to 
clear away for action. The fleet was formed in 
two parallel divisions, with tlie admiral’s flag on 
board the Keui (seventy), and that of Rear-Admiral 
Pococke on board the Cumberland (sixty-six). 
The guns opened on the fort at only fifty yards, 
while the lighter portion of the squadron, under 
Captain H. Smith, of the Kingfisher (sixteen-gun 
brig), attacked the fleet and dockyard. In ten 
minutes one of the three-masted grabs which 
crowded the harbour was set on fire by a shell, and 
in a few minutes more the entire piratical fleet, 
which for so many years had been the terror of the 
Malabar coast — and, indeed, of the Indian Sea — 
including eight fine grabs and three ships of forty 
guns each, was one mass of devouring flame. 

Long after the last of the shipping in the. docks 
and harbour had perished, the cannonade against 
the batteries continued, and by half-past six the 
fire of the enemy was totally silenced. Clive — 
though no sunender had been intimated — now 
landed at the head of the troops, and took post 
between the walls of the pirate town and the 
Mahratta army, who, if they had entered, would 
have left nothing but bare walls behind them. 
The pirates, in whom savage ferocity had too long 
been mistaken for courage, made but a feebl/e 
resistance. Angria fled from the fort soon after the 
attack began, taking with him part of his treasure, 
but abandoning his two wives and* ’children, who 
were made prisoners by the admiral, and treated 
with the greatest humanity.* 

There were found in the fort 250 pieces of 
cannon with six brass mortars, and four elephants, 
together with a great quantity of ammunition and 
stores. About ;^ioo,ooo sterling in rupees, and 
^3o{boo more in valuable plunder, were t^en; 
and Admiral Watson (who had only twenty killed 
and wounded) after leaving a sufficient number 
of troops and a naval force to keep the place, 
anchor^ in the roads of Fort St. David on the 
X4th of May. 

Prior to this, after ex$lttding die Mahrattas from 
all dMure in the plun^ej taken, our officers disagreed 
• Sdiomberg, •♦Naval Chron,” 


as to their own. Those of the imvy, as bemng. 
the king’s commission, claimed a i;reater portion 
than those of^the Company; and they decreed that 
Clive, though he commanded the entire land force, 
should only share with a post^ptain. On this 
delicate and unpleasant subject some warm cone- 
spondence ensued ; but it was productive of no 
evil consequence, and failed to interrupt the mutual 
esteem that sifbsisted between Admiral Watson 
and Colonel Clive, who, after being for a time at 
Bombay with the artillery, entered upon his duties 
at Fort St. David, by somewhat of a coincidence, 
on the 20th of June, 1756, the very day on which 
Calcutta fell into the hands of Surajah DowlsCh, 
Nabob of Bengal, an event which must now engage 
our attention. * '' 

That branch of the Company whicH^had 'teen 
settled at Calcutta had risen rapidly under the 
quiet rule of Aliverdy Khan, a prince alike wise, 
liberal, and humane ; hence our factors and their 
numerous native agents travelled through every 
part of his dominions in perfect safety and without 
molestation. In April, 1756, Aliverdy died, and 
was succeeded by his grandson, Surajah Dowlah, a 
ouel and rapacious, weak and effeminate youth, 
who, from infancy, had hated the British. ♦♦It 
was his whim to do so,’* says Macaulay, ♦♦ and his 
whims were never opposed.” 

He had seen the coffers of his grandfather filled, 
directly or indirectly, by the trade of the British, 
and he had been led to imagine that the wealth 
and treasures of these intruders and unbelievers 
amassed within the walls of Calcutta were fabulous 
in amount, and were tangible. Pretexts for jl* 
quarrel were never wanting in India, and the result 
of several disputes was, that the passionate and 
imperious young nabob ordered the British to 
destroy their fortifications at Calcutta, and on their 
refusing to do so, he gave way to a paroxysm of 
rage, and threatened to behead, or impale, Mr. 
Watts, our resident at his court of Moorshedabad, 

At the latter place he collected his whole army, 
and sent a detachment of 3,000 men to invest the 
factory and petty fort which we possessed at Cos- 
simbazai, in the sandy tract formed by certain 
branches of the Ganges. In four da3rs the crumb- 
ling old gates of the fort were thrown open to the 
besiegers, who exulted over and shamefully insulted 
the little garrison, which consisted of only twenQi- 
two Europeans and twenty Topasses, under an 
ensign named Elliott, who, to escape their brutal 
indignities, put a pistol to his head and blew put 
his brains. 

Striking his tents, Surajah Dowlah now began his 
hostile march upon Calcutta, which, at this ^is. 
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CALCyTTA ATTACKED. 


.had a garrison of only 264 regulars, with a militia 
force Of 250 raisVl among the inhabitants, and 
1,500 Bucksaries, or native matchlockmen, on whose 
arms, discipline, or faith there was no relying. 
Of the garrison only 170 were British; the rest 
being Portuguese, Topasses, and Armenians, and, to 
make the case more hopeless, says Orme, not ten 
of them had ever seen any actual military service, 
while but small engineering skill had been'diSplayed 
.upon Fort William. 

It stood near the Hooghley, and formed nearly 
a p^allelogram, of which the longest sides, the east 
^nd west, were two hundred yards in length ; the 
breadth on the south was one hundred and thirty 
yar^s ; on the north only one hundred. The walls 
were four feet Jthick, ^ind, forming the outer side of 
aparti^gnt^^ere perforated for windows; and the 
roofs Off these formed the platform of the ramparts. 
At each of the four angles was a bastion mounted 
with ten guns; but two of those on the south 
were rendered ineffective by the erection of a line 
.of warehouses, on the roofs of which were several 
three-pounders. 

The east gateway was armed with five guns, and 
a battery of heavy pieces, run through embrasures 
of solid masonry, was outside on the brink of the 
Hooghley, near the westen\ wall. 

On the isth of June the terrible nabob, after 
coming on with such haste that his troops perished 
daily of fatigue and sunstroke, reached the river, and 
transported his great army to the Calcutta side by 
means of an immense flotilla of boats. The dnims 
beat ; the regulars and militia got under arms ; the 
hatives fled with bales of rice on their heads, and 
2,000 Portuguese, as Christians, were received into 
the fort, the outworks of which required a great 
force to defend, more than the garrison could 
spare. 

At noon the van of the nabob’s army was within 
the bounds of the Company, and in a few minutes 
the firing commenced, and was continued till night- 
fall, when a young English ensign, who had served 
under Clive in the Carnatic, made a sortie, at the 
head of a mere platoon, drove the Bengalees like 
chaf{ before him, and spiked four pieces of cannon. 
On the following day the attack from the north was 
relinquished, and a mighty force of the besiegers 
poured into the town on the east side, where no 
defences existed. 

* Conceiving that the fort could not be defended, 
but rather the approaches thereto, ^he garrison now, 
with equal haste and precipitation, threw up three 
successive batteries, armed with two eighteen- 
pounders and field-pieces, at about 300 yards from 
thcj^tes. 


Elsewhere trenches were dug breasM^I^ 
thrown up, but on the r9th of June all these 
were stormed in succession by the yelling hotd^'r^ 
that attacked them. Without hope of tdd 'if; 
succour, the little handful of Britons defendeii^ 
them with stem valour, if without skill, and in ^ 
general consternation that followed their sudden 
capture, the Indian matchlockmen vanished, to* 
gether with all the timid Armenians and Topasses, 
who worked the guns, and then our people gave 
themselves up to despair. 

As soon as darkness fell, nearly the whole of the 
European women were safely conveyed out of the 
fort, and embarked in certain craft that lay in the 
river to convey away persons and property. At 
midnight the besiegers advanced to the assault, but 
the mere roll of our drums scared them back. On 
the 20th, they mshed again to the attack, aided by 
artillery, and then it was resolved to abandon the 
place, as incapable of defence; but the greater 
part of the native boatmen had gone off, and the 
matter of embarkation, which would have been 
easy before, became a task of peril and difficulty 
now. 

I The madness of great fear and total want of 
order prevailed. Men, women, and children, we 
are told, rushed with piteous cries to the water’s 
edge, imploring to be embarked. The boats 
became crowded by more than they could carry. 
Many were overset or swamped, and their occupants 
drowned. If any reached the shore, they perished 
under the matchlock-balls and fire-arrows of the 
nabob’s people. Among those who mshed from 
the fort to the river, were Mr. Drake, thS governor, 
Minchin, the captain-commandant, and a Captain 
Grant, who escaped in the last boat, and thus were 
left, Mr. Holwell, one Englishwoman, and 190 
men, chiefly British soldiers, to shift for themselves. 

Seeing two or three boats, after a time, returning, 
Mr. Holwell, ^hom those now remaining elected 
governor, in plac^ of him who had deserted them, 
locked the water-gate of the fort, and carried off 
the keys to prevent further flight : a ship was still 
seen l}'ing off the creek, where a work called 
Perrin^s Redoubt stood, and an officer went to her, 
in a boat, with orders to bring her down instantly 
to the fort, with a view that, at a proper moment, 
the whole garrison might embark and escape at 
once; but she stmek upon a sandbank, and was 
abandoned by her crew. 

So, as this last hope departed, the wretched 
reifinant of the toil-worn garrison found themselves 
attacked ^vith greater vigour ; but such is the valour 
that is sometimes bom of the most desperate ctt- 
cumstances. that they resisted succesSfiiUy all thl^ 
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and all the subsequent night By order of Mr. 
Hoiwell; signals were constantly made by day with 
flags, and by night with fires, to recall the shipping 
from Govindporcback to the fort ; but no other atten- 
tion was paid to them, save when a native boatman 
was sent down the river to observe what vhs 
occurring. Nothing but imbecility on the part of 
commanders can account for this conduct in British 
seamen. , Never,” says Orme, with reference to 
the subsequent horrors, “was such an opportunity 
of performing a heroic action so ignominiously 
. neglected ! for a single sloop with fifteen brave 
men on board, might, in spite of all the efforts of 
the enemy, have carried away all who suffered in 
the dungeon.” On the following day, the attack 
was pressed with still greater vigour. 

Then, some of our soldiers, perceiving how the 
effect of one well-directed dose of grape scattered 
the Indians by thousands, began to take heart 
anew, and urged a steady perseverance in the 
defence, but others, less sanguine, recommended an 
instant surrender to Surajah Dowlah, forgetting how 
little likely he was to yield them mercy. By letter, 
Mr. Holwell made an attempt to obtain a capitu- 
lation; but the attack still went furiously on. 
Covered by a fire of matchlocks that blazed from 
the walls of the adjacent houses, a strong column 
of the enemy began to escalade the northern cur- 
tain of the fort ; but were hurled back with terrible 
loss, though twenty-five of the little ganison were 
killed, and fully fifty, more or less, wounded in the 
effort 

It was atethis time, when under the blazing sun of 
an Indian summer, the whole place was filled with 
dust, gunpowder smoke, and ringing with moans, 
groans, and shrieks of anguish from those who 
writhed under undressed wounds in which the flies 
were battening, that some of the survivors broke 
open the arrack store-room, and swallowing the 
ardent spirit as if it were water, bdhame fatuously 
stupid or raving mad. At two ii} the afternoon, a 
flag of truce came towards the fort, and, while Mr. 
Holwell was conferring with the bearer, the nabob’s 
troops came storming and swarming against it on 
every side, over the palisades and weaker points by 
ladders, firing at eveiy one they saw. A gentleman 
fell wounded by the side of Mr. Holwell, who 
endeavoured to collect the men on the ramparts to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible. But those 
who were sober could not be got up in time, and 
those who were drunk burst open the water-gate, 
hoping to escape by the river. As they opened it, 
a mass of Indians wlib were lurking close beneath 
the., walls, rushed 1n like a living flood, while 
thous|mds poured in over the undefended curtain, 


and advancing into the heart of the fort, met< those 
who had come in by the gate. 

About twenty of the garrison threw themselves 
in despair over the walls, to escape death by 
mutilation and torture ; while the miserable remnant 
piled the arms they had wielded so well, and sur- 
rendered, with prayers for mercy. 

At five in the evening, the cowardly tyrant, 
Surajah Dowlkh, who had kept at a comfortable 
distance, so’^long as there was the least chance of 
peril to his precious person, now entered the fort 
with all the air of a conqueror, and seating himself 
in the principal hall of the factory, summoned 
Mr. Holwell before him. In all the copiousfless 
which the native language afforded for abuse, he 
reviled that unfortunate gentleman for daring to 
oppose his will and defend the fort, find 5fiiercely 
and bitterly complained, of the small amount of 
treasure, only ;;^S,ooo sterling, when his avaricious 
imagination had fancied there must be millions. 

Dismissing Mr. Holwell, he recalled him td* ask 
“ if there was no more money,” and then dismissed 
him again. About seven in the evening he sum- 
moned the sturdy Briton to his presence once 
more, and gave him his word as “ a soldier that he 
should suffer no harm.” Perhaps the nabob was 
beginning to consider that he had gone a little too 
far, and Mr. Holwell seems to have thought that 
the tyrant did not mean to violate his promise, 
but merely gave general instructions that the 
prisoners “ should, for the night, be secured.” 

On returning to his comrades in misfortune, he 
found them surrounded by a strong escort, gazing 
upon a terrible conflagration that reddened all Xhd’ 
sky, and which, whether by accident or design is 
unknown, had been kindled outside the fort 
Without having the least suspicion of the awful 
fate that was impending over them, they asked 
where they were to be lodged for the night; 
and then they were marched to a verandah, or 
open gallery, near the eastern gate of the fort, and, 
about eight o'clock, the principal officer who had 
charge commanded them all to go into a room 
in rear of the gallery. This room, says Mr. 
Holwell, in his Personal Narrative, was “at ''the 
squthem end of the barracks, commonly called the 
Black Hok Prison ; whilst others from the Court 
of Guard, with clubs and drawn scimitars pressed 
upon those of us next to them. This stroke wau 
so sudden, so unexpected, and the throng and 
pressure so great upon us, that next the door of 
the Black Hole Prison, there was no resisting 
it ; but, like one agitated wave impelling another, 
the rest followed us like a torrent;” in short, to 
avoid being cut to pieces. 
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The door«was then instantly shut and locked 
upon them. ' ® 

Even for a single European prisoner the 
chamber in which these unfortunate creatures now 
found themselves would have been by far too 
small, in such a climate, at the height of the Indian 
summer. The dungeon was only twenty feet 
square. “It was the summer solstice, when the 
fierce heat of Bengal can scarcely be rendered 
tolerable to natives of England by lofty halls 
and the constant waving of fans. The number 
of the prisoners was 146.'* 

The chamber had only two small windows, and 
• these were deprived or obstructed from air, by 
tw§ projecting verandahs. 

“ Nothing in history or fiction,’* says the 
eloquentyiNficaulay, “not even the story which 
Ugblfilo tdW in the sea of everlasting ice, when 
he wiped his bloody lips on the scalp of his 
murderer, approaches the horrors that were 
recounted by the few survivors of that night. 
They cried for mercy. They strove to burst the 
door. Holwell, who, even in that extremity, re- 
tained some presence of mind, offered large bribes 
to the gaolers. But the answer was, that nothing 
could be done without the nabob’s orders ; that the 
nabob was asleep, and that he would be angry if 
any one awoke him. Then* the prisoners went jnad 
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with despair. They trampled, each other down, 
fought for places at the windows, fought for the 
pittance of water with which the cruel mercy of 


the murderers mocked their agonies, raved, 
blasphemed, and implored the guards to file 
them. The gaolers in the meantime held li^; ?^ 
to the bars, and shouted with laughter at^ 
frantic struggles of their victims. At length the 
tumult died away in low gaspings and moaning 
The nabob slept off his debauch and permitted 
the door to be opened ; but it was some time 
before the soldiers could make a lane for tjjfe 
survivors, by piling up, on each side, ftic heaps 
of corpses, on which the burning climate had 
already begun its loathsome work. When at 
length a passage was made, twenty-three ghastly 
figures, such as their mothers would not have 
known, staggered one by one out of the charnel- 
house. A pit was dug. The dead bodies, 123 
in number, were flung into it promiscuously, and 
I covered up.” a 

The details of this event, as given by Mr, 
Holwell, are most harrowing. One officer saved 
his life by sucking the perspiration from his shirt, 
as several others strove to do; while the steam 
that rose alike from the living and the dead 
was appalling ; “ it was,” he says, “ as if we were 
forcibly held with our heads over a bowl full of 
strong volatile spirit of hartshorn until suffocated. 
.... I felt a stupor coming on apace, and 
laid myself down by that gallant old man, the 
Rev. Mr. Jervas Bellamy, who lay dead witli his 
son, the lieutenant, near the southernmost wall of 
the prison.” 

Many died on their feet, and remained so stand- 
ing, the press around not permitting the corpses to 
fall. . 

“ But these things,” continues Macaulay, “ which, 
after the lapse of more than eighty years, cannot 
be told or read without horror, awakened neither 
remorse nor pity in the bosom of the savage 
nabob. He inflicted no punishment on the mur- 
derers. He shojved no tenderness to the survivors. 
Some of them| indeed, from whom nothing was 
to be got, were ‘suffered to depart, but those 
from whom it was thought anything could be 
extorted were treated with execrable cruelty. 
Holwell, unable to walk, was carried before the 
tyrant, who reproached him, threatened him, and 
sent him up the country in irons, with some other 
gentlemen who were suspected of knowing more 
than they chose to tell about the treasures of the 
Company. These persons, still bowed down 
the sufferings of that great agony, were lodged 
in miserable sheds, and fed only with grain, 
and water, till at length the intercessions of the 
female relations of the nabob procured their 
lease. One Englishwoman had survived that 
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‘;l^^^‘VBaa:\aA'!ff who ^ possessed of considerable' 
' .^^HAviions, was the wife of Captain Carey, an 
- 'OiStcer of the Compuy’s sea service, who perished 
in that awliil night The following is the “ List of 
persons sinotbered in the Black Hole Prison,” as 
given by Mr. Holwell (exclusive of sixty-nine non- 
cohui^ssiobed officers and soldiers, whose names 
.be did not know), “making on the whole 123 
^ persons:” 

’’’ Qf the Council: £, Eyre and Wm. Baillie, Esq., 
and the B.ev. Mr. Bellamy. 


Stej^henson, Guy, Poittr, Parita, Gaulka, 
A&infl<Ni, and teech. 

Mr. Htdwellx^hom the nabob freqnently threat- 
ened to blow from a gun unless he would reveal 
I where treasures that had no existence^ save in his 
' own imagination, lay— erected at Calcutta an pbelisk 
to the memory of those who perished in that catas- 
trophe, which he survived for more than forty years. 
He died in 1798 at the age of eighty-seven. < 

The brutal nabob informed his nominal master, 
then seated on his crumbling throne at Delhi, that 
he had utterly expelled the British from Bengal, 
and forbidden them for ever to dwell within its 
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prednets; and that, having completely purged 
Calcutta of the infidels, to commemorate the great 
event, he had ordered that, in all future time, it 
should be called by a new name— Alinagore, or 
“ the Port of God." On the and of July he col- 
lected his army, arid, after leaving behind him 
3,000 m«i in Fort William, made a triupiphaat 
departure from the place. His barges were deco- 
rated with banners and streamers, and the air was 
fihed wiffi the dangonr of Indian drums and 
barbaric music, as he proceeded to M ui^ his 
neighbour and near kinsman, ibe luler of Piimeali. . 


Of the CivU Service: Messrs. Revely* Law, 
Jenks, Coles, Valicourt, Jebb, Ton^no, K Page, 
S. Page, Grub, Harod, Stream P. Johnston, Ballard, 
N. Drake, Casse, Knapton, Gosling, Byng, Dod, 
and Daliymple. 

Am^ Cc^taim: Clayton, Buchanan, and Wither- 
in^n. * 

ZieHttMeUs : Bishop, Hays, Blagg, Simson, and 
Bellamy; . 

Em^: Fimcard, Scott, Hastings, C. Wedder- 
bum, and Dumbleton. 

S» Celias: Hunt, Osbume, Pumdl, Carey, 





‘ EXPEDITION AjOAINSt SURAJAH DOWLAM. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“CLIVE THE AVENGER.** — CALCUTTA RETAKEN. — HOOGHLEY AND CHANDERNAGORE REDUCED. ' 

The dreadful news of the event at Calcutta reached resentment he felt at the recent events at Cal- . 

Madras early in August, and excited the keenest cutta, and tlie pleasure and satisfaction with which 
resentment. • » • accepted that command which — though he 

From the whole settlement there rose one knew it not — was destined to croAvn him with fahae 



universal cry for vengeance. If ever Biilain had 
a cause for war, she had it now against the 
monstrous Surajah Dowlah, and her people would 
have been unworthy of an empire had they failed 
to punish the author of crimes so terrilile. So 
great was the ardour in Madras, that within forty- 
eight hours an expedition up the Hooghlcy^^as 
determined upon, and it was the universal desire 
of the Council that the command of the troops, 
^nly 2,400 in all, should be given to Clive, “ to 
punish a prince" who, as Macaulay says in his 
Essay, ‘'had more subjects than Louis XV., or the 
Empress Maria Theresa." 

On the iith of October, 1756, Clive wrote to 
th^ directors, expressing the great horrdr, grief^ and 
6 


and glory, and to win him the name of “Clive the 
Avenger ” — “ Clive the Daring m War." 

Five days subseciucnlly, the expedition sailed 
from Madras Roads. I’lie f-qiiadron consisted of 
the AV/// (sixty-four guns), bearing the flag of 
Admiral Watson ; the Cuinbcyhiiid (seventy), with 
that of Rear-Admiral Pocopke ; the llgcr (jixty) ; 
Salislury \ the (sloop, I went)); 

. the Company’s slii]>s, and two tran.spoits. Ihe 
I land force consisted of 900 huropeans, 250 of 
' whom belonged to H.M. 39 ^^' Regiment, and 
! 1.500 sepojs. “The weather proved so extremely 
i tempestuous," says Captain Sclldnlbei'g, ** altfendcd 
with other disasters, that tlic adixlital did not 
reach Calasore Roads before the slh ot DecemlwA’ 
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* The Cnmbirlmdy Salisbury^ aad Blaze (fireship) 
parted company in great distress.” The first was 
under the necessity of putting into Vizagapatam ; 
the' second rejoined the admiral some days after 
his arrival . in the . river ; but the Blaze never 
reached Bengal. All this caused a loss of 250 
bayonets from the original strength, together with 
the heavy artillery on board of the Cnfnberlafui. 

As the river pilots refused to take charge of large 
sWps over the shoals, Captain Speke, who had 
been frequently in Bengal, undertook to do so, 
having no doubt of its being practicable ; and by 
his skill and judgment they were all brought to 
anchor in safety, on the isth of December, off 
Fulta, a town on the eastern bank of the swampy 
and jungly Hooghley, where the anchorage is quiet 
and protected from the sea, and lies twenty-five 
miles below Calcutta. 

Here the admiral made the necessary arrange- 
ments for an attack on the enemy’s batteries. A 
vessel was procured, converted into a bomb-ketch, 
and the command of lier given to Lieutenant 
'riiomas Warwick, first, of the Kent, 

At Madras, letters had been procured from Mr. 
Pigot, the governor, Mohammed Ali, Nabob of 
Arcot, and Salabut J ung, Soubahdar of the Deccan, 
e.xhorting Surajah Dowlah to redress the wrongs 
he had done at Calcutta ; and these missives, with 
others written by Admiral Watson and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Clive, were sent open to Monichund, now 
governor of Calcutta, who replied that he dared 
not send such menacing documents to his im* 
perious master ; and on this, it >vas resolved to 
bring matters to the issue of the cannon at once. 

On the 27th, the squadron moved up the river, 
and two days after was brought abreast of Fort Buz- 
Buzia, otherwise Budge-budge, on which a heavy 
cannonade was opened, and maintained till evening, 
by which time the enemy's guns wort silenced; but 
there was no indication of a surrender, as when 
darkness fell they kept up a smart fusillade, and 
volleys of fire arrows, which streaked the gloom 
with arcs of red light. On board the Kent a 
council of war was held, and it was resolved to 
carry the fort by storm next morning ; and in order 
to strengthen the troops, a detachment of seamen 
was landed, under Captain King, R.N., while Clive 
took on shore 500 bayonets, and proceeded, under 
the direction of Indian guides, to make’ a detanr 
across a country full of swamps and intersected by 
numerous rivulets, for the purpose of taking tlie 
garrison prisoners if attempting to escape. 

As there were no draught bullocks, his infmitry 
had to sling their firelocks, and drag two field- 
^pidces and a limber. “ Jhc men suffered hardships 
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not to be described,” says Clive in ohis despatch. 
On reaching a joint in rear of the redoubt,, the 
detachment, now Aveary, halted, some in a deep 
hollow, others apart in a grove, and the artillery- 
men beside their guns, which were pointed to 
command the road by which any fugitives from the 
fort might be expected to come. 

‘'It is difficult,” says his biographer, “to account 
for the absence of common vigilance which both 
Clive and his brother-officers displayed on this 
occasion. Not a picket nor a sentry appears to 
have been planted; Avhile the men, weary with 
their march, were permitted to go to sleep Avithout 
orders, and at a distance from their arms.” 

Monichund, the nabob’s governor, if not a hero, 
but rather the reverse, Avas both Avary and cautious. 
His spies had tracked Clive throughout Avhole 
of this movement, and beheld its rathtfl* un^Sldier- 
like conclusion; and he at once took his plans. 
Issuing out of Biiz-Buzia, to Avhich he had come 
the day before, at the head of 2,000 foot and 1,500 
horse, he came upon the slumbering bivouac, Into 
A\hich he poured a volley of matchlock-balls and 
arrows. 

Clive amply redeemed his error by the coolness 
and promptitude Avith Avhich he repelled the danger. 
Not a soldier Avas permitted to quit his ground, 
and though the line Avas formed without much 
order, it stood firm under the fire, Avhicli it was 
not permitted to return. Two parties from the 
flanks Avere thrOAAm forward in double-quick time, to 
take in reverse the assailants, who had now crowded 
into a village, Avhere they Avere attacked with 
that unfailing British argument, the bayonet, Avhich 
gave the artillerymen time to rush into the hollow 
and bring uj; the guns, Avith which they opened a 
fire that soon quelled the enemy ; and on Moni- 
chund receiving a nniskct-ball through his turban, 
he thought only of flight ; and Orme is correct in 
surmising that, “had the cavalry advanced and 
charged the troops in the holloAv at llic same time 
that the infantry began to fire upon the village, it 
is not improbable that the Avar AA'ould liave been 
concluded on the very first trial of hostilities. ’ 

The instant tliat Monichund fled, the troops 
marched to the village adjoining the fort, and found 
the A Avhich had outsailed them, anchored abreast 
of it. The assault Avas defened until next day, 
Avhen to assist in it, 250 seamen Avere landed. One 
of these, a Scotsman named Strachan, “having just 
received his allowance of grog, found his spirits 
too much elated to think of sleeping,” -and 
straggling close to the fort, scrambled over the 
.rampart, and seeing no one there, hallooed to the 
advanced guard that he had “ taken the fort !” It 

« LI 
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was found *to be evacuated. On being repri- 
iiiahded by Admiral Watson, Strachan swore that he 
would never take another fort as long as he lived. 
He was afterwards wounded in one of the actions 
under Admiral Pococke, and became a pensioner 
of the Chest at Chatham. 

Clive now marched along by land, while Admiral 
Watson sailed up the river. On the 2nd January, 
1757, the armament was off Calowtta, and a fdftr 
broadsides from the fleet expelled the garrison, 
and sent them flying after their fugitive general, 
l^onichund, while, without the loss of a life, the 
place was retaken, the somewhat unworthy Mr. 
Drake was reinstated in his office of governor, and 
all the merchandise was found in the condition in 
which it Ijad been left when the Council fled, as 
the j^ro^ had ordered it to be reserved for him- 
self ; but every private dwelling had been sacked 
and wrecked. 

Within a week and a day after, Clive, impetuous 
and rapid in all his movements, was before the 
im^)ortant fortress and town of Hooghley, the bat- 
teries of which bristled with heavy guns, and were 
manned by 3,000 of Surajah Dowlah's Bengalese, 
who fled almost at the first cannon-shot, and so 
complete now was the panic existing among the 
forces of the nabob, that Major Coote, with 150 
Europeans and sepoys, was able, with ease, to 
scour the country for miles, and destroy or capture, 
rs suited him, vast stores of rice and other pro- 



January, when the nabob crossed the river 
ten miles above Hooghley, and as h€ CQntinued 
march, the country people who had supplied thp* 
“ Unbelievers " with provisions, concealed thW., - 
property and fled. On many occasions Clive felt . 
severely the want of that most necessary arm in 
war — cavalry. 

Thus, on the 3olh lie wrote to the nabob a con- 
ciliatory letter, iiroposing peace ; Surajah Dowlah, 

I it is said, returned a courteous ansvvet; but con- 
tinued the march of his swarthy hordes, whom he 
I knew Clive could only confront by a literal “ hand- 
ful." Lord Macaulay alleges that the overtures were 
made by Surajah Dowlah, and that he offered to 
restore to the British their settlements with com- 
pensation for the injuries done; while Admiral 
Watson was opposed to peace or truce being either 
made or accepted by Great Britain. His idea was 
simply this : that as to places previously ' in our 
possession, we had captured them ; as to compen- 
sation, we could take it with cold steel. 

On the whole, the sturdy admiral felt that till 
Surajah Dowlah found his viceroyalty over Bengal 
in danger, and, after losses and defeats, was com- 
pelled to sue for peace, he would ever remain a 
treacherous, though flexible enemy, and one ever 
ready for war, if it could be made with the hope of 
success ; and, by striking a bold and decisive blow, 
Admiral Watson believed that a permanent peace 
might be secured. 


visions, including 5,000 taken at Hooghley. 

The sepoys were left to garrison Hooghley, 
while the Europeans returned to Calcutta, with 
spoil to the value of a lac and a half of rupees. 

* This was on the 19th January. 

Surajah Dowlah, having by this time inasued 
another enormous host at Moorshedabad, and 
believing Clive’s army — if it deserved the name — 
to be smaller than it was, began his march for 
Calcutta full of vengeance and ferocity, and uttering 
the most terrible menaces. 

Clive was prepared for him, and, resolved not 
to be hemmed up in the miserable fortress, he 
erected a fortified camp northward of the town, 
and at the distance of a mile and a half from the 
Hooghley, thus effectually providing that no enemy 
from the northward should be able to violate the 
Company’s territory, without at least developing 
his designs. This done, and a gaTri.son being thrown 
•into a redoubt or castle at Perring’s Point, Clive 
established his outposts, and waited with all 
jiatience the turn events might' take. ^ 

Luckily Clive was furnished with artillery and 
stores from the Marlborough^ before the 30th of 
, * Gleig. 


The French at Chandernagore — a station iihiiJi 
they had obtained on the west bank of the Hooghley, 
sixteen miles distant from Calcutta, so far back as 
1676— declined joining the Indian army, and dis- 
gusted, perhaps as Europeans, by recent events at 
Calcutta, made proposals to the British for a 
( onslant truce between them and Bengal, notwith- 
standing any war between the two crowns in 
Europe, or any other part of the world. 

By the 3rd February, all the \illages north-east- 
ward of Calcutta were seen in flames, indicating 
thus, by rapine, the march of the nabob's army. 
Reluctant to take any step which might render the 
pacification to which he looked forward impractic- 
able, Clive beheld, without opi)0.sition, this swarm 
of semi-barbarous warriors take possession of a 
great road which, stretching north and south, con- 
ducted to a stone bridge ; and about noon some of 
their pillagers penetrated into a suburb of Calcutta 
occupied by the humbler natives ; but a sally from 
Perring's Redoubt repulsed them with loss, after 
which the nabob's army inlrenclied itself in a large, 
garden, a mile south-eastward of the British camp. 

About an hour before night came on— there ia.U 
no twilight in India — Colonel Clive, with 
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V greatest part of his forces and six field-gims, issued 
from his camp, and attempted to drive them from 
” their post ; but they threw out cavalry who pressed 
upon his flanks, and replied to his Are by nine 
guns of heavier calibre, and after a small loss, he 
was compelled to fall back. 

Meanwhile the cowardly nabob still remained 
some miles distant, and, pretending to negociate, nearly my whole fosce, leaving only a few Europeans 
ref^uested the attendance of certain deputies at a with 200 new-raised Bucksarccs to guard our camp, 
village nea^ Calcutta, to arrange the terms of peace. About six, we entered the enem/s camp in a thick 
After some trouble, two who went— Messrs. Walsh fog, and crossed it in about two hours with con- 
andScrafton— found him close to the city, in a house siderable exertion. Had the fog cleared up, 
actually within the Mahratta Ditch ; and, after an it usually does, about eight o’clock, when we were 
angry jaltercation about delivering up their swords, entire masters of the camp without the ditch, tlie 
which they resolutely refused to do, they were action must have been decisive, instead of which it 
admitted ,to an audience. Surajah Dowlah, stern thickened, and occasioned our mistakingjthe way."*’ 
and stately, surrounded by all the terrors of utter While it was yet dark, tlie head of tbe^ggjpmn 
despotism, was seated on the musnud, and had wmld seem to have fallen upon an outpost of the 
about him the principal of his officers, and the enemy, which, after the discharge of a few match- 
lallest and grimmest of his attendants, who, to locks and rockets, retreated, though not until one 
impress them, and to look more stout and truculent, of their missiles made a sepoy’s cartridge-box to 
had dressed themselves in wadded garments, and explode, thus causing some disorder in our ranks ; 
put enormous turbans on their heads. During the j but the columns still pressed on, till they came 
conference these fellows sat scowling at the two near the quarters of the nabob, and then for the 
Englishmen, as if they only waited the nabob’s nod first time since their advance did they become 
to murder them.” aware of an impending attack. The clank of hoofs 

Uninfluenced by this, they stoutly remonstrated was heard coming rapidly from the direction of the 
witli the nabob for thus violating the territory of Mahratta Ditch. The fog parted like a curtain for 
the Company, and delivered to him a paper con- an instant, and a well-mounted line of glittering 
laining the terms on which Clive alone would make Persian cavalry was seen within twenty yards of 
peace. ^\^ithout deigning to reply, the haughty their flank. The troops halted, and poured in a 
nabob abruptly broke up the meeting, and as volley with such terrible effect, that the enemy was 
Walsh and Scrafton left the apartment, Omichund, swept away before it, “ as dust is swept aside by 
a Hindoo to whom the house belonged, whispered the breath of the whirlwincL” 
them in the ear, to *‘have a care for their lives !” Once more the onward march was resumed over 
. Thus, instead of going to the tent of the nabob’s the dead and dying Persians, but slowly, The 
minister, as they had intended to do, the deputies infantry firing random platoons into the fog, and 
carefully ordered their attendants to extinguish the artillery discharging balls obliquely to clear 
their torches, and through the dttrkness and con- the direction of the column, and yet protect its 
■fusion, fled back to the camp of Clive, who progress. After surmounting a causeway which 
resolved to bring matters to a stern issue next was raised several feet above the adjacent district, 
morning. the troops became entangled in deep and muddy 

Having ascertained .that the greater portion of | fields, over which, though intersected by innu- 
the Indian artillery was still in the rear, on being j raerable ditches and watercourses, it was necessary 
strengthened by 600 seamen from the fleet, armed | to drag the guns. 

with firelocks, about an hour before daybreak he By nine o’clock the fog rose, and the awkward 
moved from his camp in silence, and formed his | position of our troops became distinctly visible, 
forces, consisting of 650 Europeans of the line, . Then the enemy’s horse made repeated attempts 
100 artillcr)Tnen, 600 seamen under Captain j to charge them both in front and rear, but 
Wanvick, R.N., and 800 sepoys, *‘in a single were repulsed on every occasion by the well- 
column of threes in front, facing towards the directed fire of this handful of brave fellows, who 
south,” were outnumbered beyond all calculation. The 

The 39th Regiment took post in rear of a ! enemy’s guns bore on them severely, while they 
wing of sepoys, the o|ljfer wing succeeding them ; j had to abandon two of their own, which were hope- 
in ^continuation of thjise came the six field-pieces, ‘ * Malcolm. 


drawn partly by seamen and partly by lascars, who 
carried the sparer ammunition. Clive, like all* the 
rest of the officers, was on foot, and, at a given 
signal, the whole advanced, covered by a few 
patrols. 

“ About three in the morning,” he reports in his 
letter to the secret committee, ** I marched out 
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. lessly sunk fh the mud. Nevertheless, with the 
clogged obstinaSy of genuine Britons, the column 
wheeled again to its right, and, bearing down all 
opposition, passed the Mahratta Ditch in triumph. 

Ere Clive drew off, he lost in this affair twenty- 
seven Europeans of the line, twelve seamen, and 
eighteen sepoys, in all fifty-seven, while his total 
wounded amounted to 117 of qjl ranks. But the 
carnage committed by his soldier^^ ;ivho were mad 
for revenge on the perpetrators of the Black Hole 
massacre, caused a universal panic in the Indian 
ajmy, the losses of which were twenty-two officers 
, of distinction, 600 men, 500 horses, four elephants, 
and a vast number of camels and bullocks. Smollett 
says the nabob’s loss Avas 1,000 men— killed, 
wounded, jnd prisoners. 

C liv^ was not disappointed as to the effect to be 
produced on the feeble mind of the nabob by that 
morning’s Avork; for next day Surajah Dowlah 
quitted Calcutta, and encamped on a plain six 
miles distant, Avhere Clive Avas preparing to give 
him battle again, when he received a humble note, 
in which tlie nabob prayed for peace. He A\-as 
not only to restore the Company’s factories, and 
all plunder, but to permit the complete fortification 
of Calcutta, and to confirm all privileges granted to 
the British bn their first coming to the country, 
including the presidency over thirty-eight adjacent 
villages, conformable to a disputed grant from the 
Great Mogul* Only three days after this treaty 
was concluded, he proposed an alliance offensive 
and defensiA^e against all enemies, and this Clive 
ratified. 

This treaty gave but slender satisfaction to i^arties 
at Calcutta, and Admiral Watson, Avith sailor-like 
bluntness, said Avhile it aa^s pending, — 

“ Till he is Avell thrashed, don’t flatter yourself 
he Avill be inclined to peace. Let us, therefore, 
not be over-reached by his politics, but make use 
of our arms, Avhich Avill be much more persuasive 
than any treaties or negociations.” 

Many openly expressed extreme anger at the 
terms of this sudden treaty, as they had suffered 
keenly by bereavement and loss at the hands of 
Surajah DoAvlah, Avhose name inspired every 
Briton Avith hate and horror, as did that of the 
terrible Nana of later times ; but Clive fully justi- 
fied himself lo Mr. Payne, in a long letter printed 
in Sir John Malcolm’s work. 

* The treaty . AA^as no sooner concluded, than the 
faithless nabob began to intrigue against the British. 

War having broken outbetAveen Britain and France 
at home, it was apparent to all that there could be 
no permanent security foj Calcutta while the French 

• * Orme ; London GazeUe, 20th Sept., 1757, &c. 


Avere in possession of Chandernagore, whicli CSw 
and Admiral Watson at once made prefiaratioiis ^ 
attack, the former previously instructing bur agcnf| ' 
Mr. Watts, at the court of Moorshedabad, that he 
was extremely reluctant to march without tlie 
consent and assistance of the nabob; but all 
diplomacy failed to get him to act. 

Admiral Watson ordered the captains of the 
Kent, Tigc}\ and Salisbury^ to land all heavy and 
superfluous stores at Calcutta, while Ihe Brilige- 
water and Kingfisher Avere to escort the military 
stores up the river, in order to accelerate the march 
of tlie troops under Clive, and on the 19th of 
March, the three first-named vessels came to anchor 
off the fort which commands the neat little town of 
Chandernagore, the territory of Avhich extends two 
miles along the Hooghley, and one mile inland. 

The garrison, under M. Renault, Avas 900 strong, 
600 being Frenchmen of the line and militia, the 
rest seamen and sepoys. Smollett says there \A’ere 
1,200 sepoys in the place, and that it was armed 
Avith 123 guns, and three mortars. 

Clive had been before the fort by the I5t!i, and 
in one short day’s Avork, drove in the French out- 
posts, and forced them to spike and abandon all 
the guns on one of their outworks. On the 16th 
he got his heavy guns into position, and for three 
subsequent days threAV in shells from a cohorn 
and mortar; but it aa^s not until the 23rd, that, 
after removing certain obstructions in the bed of 
the stream, our three large men-of-Avar opened 
their broadsides on the fort, Avhen*a dreadful 
battering by land and Avater ensued. 

The French fought Avith their usual valour, and 
seemed likely to have the best of 'the conflict, till 
the guns of the Tiger blcAv one of their ravelins 
literally to atoms. Admiral Watson’s ship, the 
Kent^ fought closer to the works than was intended, 
and as she watf alloAved to pay out her cable, and 
fall into a disadvantageous position, she suffered 
severely in shifting her ground. On both sides 
every shot told, Avhile the land batteries delivered a 
cross fire. By nine o'clock next mornifig the 
enemy’s guns AA^ere silenced, and a flag of truce Avas 
flying on their Avorks. Ihcnr Captain Coote went 
on shore to arrange the terms, and found that the 
Avorks presented a dreadful sight, one of their 
batteries had been twice cleared, and forty nfen lay 
dead Avithin another. 

While terms Avere pending, many men Avith their 
officers stole out of the fort and escaped. By 
three o’clock the rest capitulated. In the last de- 
cisive attack Clive had only one man killed, and tea 
wounded ; but before the ships came into action^^ , 
he had fifty casualties. The Kent had nineteett' 
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men killed, and forty-nine wounded; the Tiger his advance was useless, as Chandtsrnagore must 
thirteen kille,d, and fifty wounded. Mr. Perrean, fall ere he coujd reach it. The« nabob* was. un- 
the first lieutenant, and Mr. Rawlins Hay, third stable as water, and Macaulay thus sums up his 
of the AT^w/, were among the slain. Mr. Staunton, character : — 

fourth, was wounded, as were also Captain Speke “ The nabob had feared and hated the English 
and his son, by the same shot. The master of the even while he was still able to oppose to them 
Tiger was killed, and the Rear-Admiral (Pococke) their French rivals. The French were now van- 
slightly wounded. The ships suffered great damage quished ; and he began to regard the English with 
in their masts, hulls, and rigging; the A?/// alone had still greater fear 'and still greater hatred. One 
si^ guns dismounted, and 138 shot in her hull.''* I day, he sent a large sum to Calcutta, as part of the 



VIEW IN MOORSHEDABAD. 


Young Speke, a genuine hero, died soon after compensation due for the wrongs he had committed, 
having his leg amputated ; but his father, who The next day he sent a present of jewels to Bussy, 
mourned him deeply, survived, to distinguish him- exhorting that distinguished officer to protect 
self under Sir Edward Hawke, at Belleisle, though Bengal ‘against Clive the baring in War, on whom * 
he never perfectly recovered from his wound. says his highness, ‘may all bad fortune attend.* 

The keys were delivered to Captain Latham of He ordered his army to march against the British, 
the Tiger, The Jesuits were permitted to retain He countermanded his orders. He tore Clive’s 
all their church vessels, and tlie natives full posses- letters. He ordered Watts out of his presence, 

and threatened to impale him. He sent for Watts, 
and begged pardon for the insult. In the mean- 
time, his wretched maladministration, his dissolute 
manners and love of the lowest company, had dis- 
gusted all classes of his subjects, soldiers, traders, 
civil functionaries, the ostentatious Mohammedans, 
the timid, supple, and parsimonious Hindoos. A 


sion of their civil rights.t 
During the siege, our new ally, the nabob, sent 
several imperious letters ordering our commanders 
to desist, and even sent a division of his army, 
under Roydullab, to attack Clive, but the latter was 
luckily met by a messei^er, who assured him that 
* " Naval Chron,'** t Smollett. 
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formidable conspiracy was formed against him, in 
which were , included Roydullab, the minister of 
finance, Meer Jaffier, thtf principal commander of 
the troops, and Jugget Seit, the richest banker in 
India. The plot was confided to the English 
agents, and a communication was opened between 
the malcontents at Moorshedabad and the com- 
mittee at Calcutta.’' 


C*737- 

While this conspiracy was maturing in his capital, 
camp, and cou^t, he was again cellccting a grekt 
army for the purpose of falling upon Clive, under 
the dhief conspirator, Meer Jaffier Khan, a Mo- 
hammedan soldier of fortune, who had been 
raised to the highest dignity by the late Nabob 
Aliverdy Khan, who had given him his daughter in 
marriage. 


CHAPTER X. 

BATTI.n OF PLASSEY. — DEFEAT, FLIGHT, AXD DETHRONEMENT OF THE NABOB OF BENGAL BY 
* COLONEL CLIVE. , 


On the i 6 th of August, the service suffered a 
severe loss by the death of Admiral Charles Wat- 
son, who fell a victim to the Indian climate, to the 
great regret 'of all. A monument in Westminster 
Abbey was erected to his memory by the East 
India Company, and the king was pleased to create 
Ins son a baronet of the United Kingdom. 

Exactly two months prior to this event, Clive 
began to move his little army towards Plassey, 
where Meer Jaffier was assembling an army, and it 
was calculated that half of the force would implicitly 
obey his orders. 

Clive sent before Iiim a letter full of reproaches 
to Surajah Sowlah, for his duplicity and numerous 
breaches of faith, and calling upon him to choose 
between submission to the demands of Britain, or 
instant war. On the i 6 th of June, he halted at 
Patlee, and sent Major Coote to reduce the mud 
fort of Cutwah, near the junction of the Hadjee 
and Bhagaruttee rivers. A letter now came, but 
of a mast unsatisfactory nature, (ram Meer Jaffier, 
for instead of announcing an approach to form a 
junction, it spoke in somewhat ambiguous terms of 
the reconciliation with the nabob, and an oath by 
which he had bound himself not to take part against 
him. ** Meer Jaffier, of course, declared that the 
whole was, on his part, a trick by which he hoped 
to lure the nabob to his ruin ; but when, on the 
19 th, another letter arrived, in Avhich he gave only 
the v£(gue intelligence that his tent would be either 
on the right or the left of the army, and excused 
himself for not being more explicit, because guards 
were stationed on all the roads to intercept 
messages, Clive’s suspicions became thoroughly 
roused. Meer Jaffier meant to -deceive him, or 
had miscalculated his Stsetigth. On either supposi- 
tion, further advance was perilous in the extreme/' 


The situation of Clive was now one of painful 
anxiety, as he could confide neither in the courage 
nor the sincerity of his confederate ; and whatever 
confidence he had in his own skill and the valoifl- of 
his troops, he could not fail to see the rashness of 
attempting to engage an army outnumbering his 
force by twenty to one. Before him rolled a river, 
over which to advance was easy; but if defeat 
followed, not a man of his little band would ever 
return alive ; and now for the first, perhaps the 
last time, he slirunk from the deep responsibility of 
private decision. 

He summoned a council of war, at which the 
majority pronounced against fighting, and he almost 
instantly concurred with them. “Long afterwards,” 
we are told, “ he said he had never called but one 
council of war, and that if he had taken the advice' 
of that council, the British would never have been 
masters of Bengal.” After they separated, he re- 
tired into a grove of mango-trees, and passed 
nearly an hour there in deep thought. 

He then came forth, resolved to put all to the 
issue of the sword, and gave orders for the passage 
of the river on the morrow. 

The morrow’ saw the river — the Cossimbazar — 
in his rear, and, at the close of a weary da/s march, 
long after the sun had set, the toil-worn army halted 
in a mango tope near Plassey, within a mile of *the 
enemy, who had reached that place twelve hours 
before them. During the whole night Clive was 
unable to sleep; throughout the stillness and the 
darkness, he heard the incessant sound of drum^ 
and cymbals from the mighty camp of the nabob ; 
and: his heart quailed at times, as he thought of the 
vast prize for which he was, in a few hours, to 
contend against odds so mighty. 

“Nor was the rest of Suraiah Dowlah more 
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peaceful. KiS mind, at once weak and stormy, 
was distracted by wild and horrible apprehensions. 
Appalled by the greatness and nearness of the 
crisis, distrusting his captains, dreading every one 
who approached him, dreading to be left alone, he 
sat gloomily in his tent, haunted, a Greek poet 
would have said, by the furies of those who had 
cursed him with their last breath in the Black 
Hole." . 

On the other hand, our soldiers, ‘*fe\v but 
undismayed,'* if not confident of victory, were 
reiiplute to deserve it ] and wistfully on that 
morning must they have watched the reddening 
eajt, as the dawn of the battle-day of Plassey — 
the day that was to decide the fate of India — came 
quickly in ! 

Thgjjttbob was at the head of 50,000 infantry 
and 20,000 horse, with fifty pieces of cannon, 
directed chiefly by forty French oflicers and 
deserters. 

Clive had only 1,000 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys, 
and* eight pieces of cannon. Among the former 
were the small remains of three regiments, H.M. 
39th, the ist Bengal Fusiliers, and the ist Bombay 
Fusiliers, now numbered respectively as the loist 
and 103rd of the British line. He had also 150 
gunners and seamen. | 

The grove in which this little force lay at Plassey 
was 800 yards long by 300 deep,- and consisted 
entirely of mango-trees, planted in regular rows. 
Around it were a slight embankment and a ditch 
clioked up with weeds. Its northern angle was 
within fifty yards of the river. A hunting-seat 
belonging to the nabob, which stood upon the 
bank of the latter, with its walled garden and other 
enclosures, covered one of Clive’s flanks, and .soon 
became useful as a hospital. Meanwliile the 
enemy occupied an intrenched camp about a mile 
distant in his front, which, commencing at the 
neck of a peninsula formed by an acute bend of 
the stream, ran directly inland for 200 yards, after 
w’hich it formed an obtuse angle, and ran away for 
nearly three miles in a north-easterly direction. 

A redoubt armed with cannon stood in the 
acute angle. Three hundred yards beyond it was 
an eminence covered with beautiful trees, while a 
couple of large water-tanks, surrounded by mounds 
of green sward,, offered peculiar advantages, either 
in advancing or retreating ; and all these features 
t)f the position were seen by Clive, who, when day 
dawned, climbed to the roof of the hunting-seat, 
and with his telescope began to examine the camp 
of the nabob. 

Suddenly there was a great stir within it ; and 
er^ long the heads of the glittering columns, attired 


in costumes of many brilliant colours, began to 
move into the green plain, where the. vast multi- 
tude began to form in order of battle, in aspect: 
most striking and picturesque. 

There came the 50,000 infantry of Sumjah 
Dowlah, variously armed with spears, swoiris, 
daggers, and rockets ; others had the matchlocks 
of the Cromw^ellian days, but beautifully ' inlaid. 
“The bowmen formed their lines as those ot 
Cressy or Poitiers; but the turbaned heads aild 
flowing drapery of these Eastern archers were far - 
more picturesque. The musketeers carried their 
dusky weapons with less propriety and grace, and 
as men less skilful with their arms." 

There were the 20,000 cavalry, and from amid 
them many a line of crooked tulwars, of brass-orbed 
shields, and tas-selled lances displayed alike the 
pomp and reality of war, as they flashed in the 
morning sun. 

The mode in which the fifty cannon w^ere moved 
formed not the least remarkable feature in this 
vast army, which came in the shape of a semicircle, 
as if to enclose the little force that seemed to 
lurk, rather than defiantly form, in the grove of 
mango-trees. They wxre all of hea\y metal, and 
drawn by beautiful wliite o.xen, whose movement 
w'ere far more active and graceful than European.s 
w'ould think likely in such animals, traced to field 
artillery. Each gun was placed on a large W'ooden 
stage, six feet above the ground ; and, to aid in the 
advance of these cumbrous platforms, w^hich bore 
I also the gunners and ammunition, behiitU each w^as 
an elephant pushing with his head. 

Apart from all these w^ere four pestilent light 
field-pieces, worked alone by Frenchmen, who 
posted them in one of the tanks near the edge of 
the grove. 

Clive, wdiose whole artillery, as we have said, 
consisted of Only eight field-pieces, with two 
mortars, drew’ up his slender force in one line, 
the three European regiments, each with a front of 
only about 150 files, iu the centre, and just beyond 
the skirts of the grove. ‘ He posted three cannon 
on each flank, and th^ remaining tw’o, with the 
howitzers, under cover oflw’o brick-kilns, to protect 
his left. He then passed the order along the line 
to keep steady, and neither advance nor ^retire 
without being commanded to do so, after which he 
again took himself to his post of observation on 
the housetop. 

The enemy, instead of contimiing to advance, 
halted, and at eight in the morning commenced a 
general cannonade, the signal for which w'as a shot 
from ths French artillerists at the tank. Clive’s 
guns promptly responded, and with' excellent ^ 
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effect, disabling many of the enemy’s cannon, by 
killing or alarming the oxen and elephants, and 
throwing' the native gfwlandazees into confusion; 
but it was to silence the efficiently-handled pieces 
( r the French that the fire was chiefly directed. 

By nine o’clock, Clive, finding that several of 
his men were falling under those dreadful wounds 
niflicted by cannon-shot, ordered the whole line to 
lake shelter within the tope. Upon this movement 
taking place, the enemy, conceiving it was a sudden 
flight, with fierce, exultant, and tumultuous yells, 
pushed on their artillery, all thirty-two and twenty- 
four-pounders, and fired with increased ardour; 
but as the Europeans and sepoys crouched behind 
the trees, they received no damage from the storm 
of iron that swept over their heads and tore the 
mango grove to splinters ; while their lighter field- 
guns made dreadful lanes through the dense masses 
of horse and foot that covered the open plain, 
piling, in torn and dismembered heaps, the corpses 
over each other. 

TJie day passed thus till noon came, when a 
heavy shower of rain fell, and, by wetting their 
ammunition, caused the fire of the enemy to 
slacken. Amid this long cannonade, Meer Medcn, 
a general upon whom the nabob placed the greatest 
reliance, received ajnortal wound from a cannon- 
ball. He was borne to the tent of his highness, 
and while the faithful officer was in the act of 
explaining certain arrangements which might ensure 
victory, he expired. 

Siirajah Dowlah, frantic with rage and despair, 
now summoned Meer Jaffier, whose great column 
of troops had hitherto remained inactive, or in a 
species of armed neutrality, on one flank of the 
line. The nabob, taking off his turban — the most 
abject act of humility to which a Mussulman can 
stoop — implored him to avenge the fall of the loyal 
Meer Meden, “ and to rescue frern the perils that 
beset him, the grandson of that Aliverdy by whose 
royal favour he — Jaffier — had grown so great.” 

Jaffier bowed, quitted the tent, and sent a secret 
letter to Clive, who never received it till the battle 
was over. It was a request to push on to victory. 
Unmoved by the agony gf spirit in which he left 
his master, the traitor suggested a retreat to their 
entrenchments. Another officer high in rank, 
named Mohun Lall, pointed out the certain de- 
struction which must ensue if such advice were 
taken ; but the helpless nabob gave the fatal order. 

Accordingly, while to the astonishment and joy 
of Clive and his troops, one portion of the Indian 
army, with all its lumbering platforms, elephants, 
and teams of oxen, some forty or so to a gun, began 
a ^trograde movement, that wing commanded by 


Meer Jaffier remained stationary, Clive now saw 
the precise state of matters, and 6'rdered the whole 
line — led by the 39th Regiment — to advance. 
Dull though he was, the nabob now understood 
the inaction of Jaffier, and, mounting a swift 
dromedary, at the head of 2,000 of his best cavalry, 
forsook the field, while his traitor general drew off 
his troops from the line of battle. The rest flung 
away their arms, and betook them to instant flight. 

With a bravery worthy of a better cause, the few 
Frenchmen in the field strove in vain to rally and 
reform the panic-sticken horde ; “ but, as the als^rm 
and the rout of their allies increased they were 
swept from the plain, as the mountain rock borne 
down by the avalanche ; and these brave men 
were merged in the crowd whose mad flight bore 
everything before it.” 

Meer Jafficr’s column was the last to give way, 

. though it scarcely fired a shot. 

“ Push on — push on — forward ! ” were now the 
shouts of our advancing line, and at the point of 
the bayonet, the camp was entered without “any 
other opposition than that occasioned by the 
abandoned cannon, the overturned platforms, the 
herds of oxen, killed and wounded men, and 
elephants, pyramids of baggage, the same debris 
that covered all the plain. 

“ Being liberally promised prize-money, the 
troops remained steady in their ranks, though sur- 
rounded by the gorgeous plunder of an Oriental 
camp. After a brief halt, which enabled the com- 
missaries to collect as many bullocks and horses as 
were requisite for the transport of the cannon, the 
troops advanced in the highest spirits as far as 
Daudpoor, towards which the advanced guard had 
I been pushed for the purpose of observing tKc 
enemy’s rear, and then the lists of the da/s losses 
were made up.” 

Clive’s casualties were singularly few. Only six- 
teen sepoys and eight Europeans lost their lives ; 
the wounded were forty-eight in all; of these twelve 
were British. Of the enemy 500 were slain alone. 
The future results of tliis great victory were not 
less remarkable than the victory itself. At eight 
o’clock in the evening, Clive halted in Daudpoor, 
and next morning he saluted the intriguing traitor, 
Jaffier, as Subah or Nabob of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. 

No battle won by Clive gained him so much 
glory and emolument, and in no battle in which he 
was engaged did the issue, in reality, result less 
from any act of his. Jaflter’s treason was the chief 
cause of the nabob’s hordes being defeated ; and, 
but for that, not a man of Clive’s little band could 
have escaped a miserable death. ^ 



’ CAPTURE OF SURAJAH DOWLAH. 5^:" 

(f t’ l M’ i - ' ■ ' ■ ■■ — ' 

Clive urged Jaffier at once to marcli on Moor- on Clive’s suggestion, Meer Jafficr and^his troopa, 
shedabad, whcre«6urajah Dowlah arrived in tw'enty- were coming on, his terror became too great fer 
four hours after the battle, and called around him control. ' • 

his counsellors. Instead of rushmg forward, sword in hand, at the 

The wisest of these advised him to place him- head of all who adhered to him, and yielding up 
self in the hands of Clive, from whom he had his throne only with his life, he disguised himself 
nothing to fear but confinement. He viewed in a mean habit, and with a casket of jewels in 
this as the suggestion of treason. Others urged his hand, let himself down in the night from 
hiiii again to try the fortune of war, and approving a window of his palace, and, with only two 
of this advice, he gave orders accordingly, but attendants, in the hope of finding proteftion from 
lacked the manly spirit to adhere even for one day IjSlw de Lauriston, embarked on the river for 
to his resolution ; and when he learned that, acting Patna, on the southern bank of the Ganges. 


^ CHAPT 

ASSASSINATION OF SURAJAH DOWLAII.— COOTl/s 

EscoRTjiD by 200 British soldiers and 300 sepoys, 
a few days after the battle. Clive marched into 
Moorshedabad, ulierc a palace was assigned liiin 
for his residence, surrounded by a garden so 
spacious, that within it he encamped his trooi)S, 
and the ceremony of installing ]Meer Jafficr was 
instantly performed. 

The soldier of fortuiip who was now Nabob of 
Bengal was led by Clive to the seat of honour, 
who placing him upon it, according to a custom 
immemorial in tlie East, made him an offering in 
gold, and turning to the assembled natives, con- 
gratulated them on the good fortune that had freed 
them from the worst of tyrants; after which, the 
'\iew sovereign was called upon to fulfil certain 
engagements into which he had entered with his 
new allies. 

Meer Jaffier now, however, declared that there ^ 
was not money enough in the treasury of Surajah j 
Dowlah to pay what the British demanded according 
to the treaty with them. On this the nabob-maker ' 
suggested that they should repair together to the ^ 
residence of the great Hindoo banker who had 
been concerned in the conspiracy against their late 
ruler. Jaffier consented, on which they went forth- 
with, followed by Omichund, of Calcutta, who had 
been much mixed up in all their intrigues, and 
thought the time was at hand when he too should 
be paid. 

• On arriving at the saYs or banker’s, however, ^ 
Omichund was not invited to seat him.sclf on the 
carpet with the otlier Hindoo cap.taliets ; and, dis- 
mayed by this unexpected slight, he seated himself 
among his servants in the outer part of the hall ; and 
on finding that he was to receive nothing, fell almost 1 


ER XL 

EXPEDITION. — TRICIIINOPOLY ATTACKED AGAIN. 

immediately into a state of imbecility, and died 
in that condition eighteen months after. 1'lie treaty 
between Clive and Jaffier, as written in Persian 
and Engli Ji, v;as then read, and after much con- 
sultation it was agreed that one-half the sum 
promised the British troops should be paid imme- 
I diately in coin, plate, and jewels taken out of 
the treasury, and the other half should be dis- 
charged in three years by equal instalments. 

Two days after this, came tidings of the captuie 
of Surajah Dowlah, who had been taken at Rajah- 
mahal, where his boatmen, w'orn out by excessive 
j exertions, were permitted to i>ass the night in their 
' craft, while the disguised nabob and his two 
, attendants sought shelter ashore in a deserted 
garden. Now it chanced that at break of day lie 
was recognised there by one who had but too 
good reason to remember him, the tyrant having 
shorn him of his’cjirs about thirteen months before. 
The person whom he thus maltreated was cither a 
dervish or. a fakir, and by a strange coincidence 
the fallen nabob sought the cell of this devotee, 
who received him with apparent hospitality, but, 
inspired at once by revenge and the hope of 
reward, he made the circumstance known to Meer 
Cossim, Jaftier’s son-in-law, who then commanded 
in Rajahmahal. 

Surajah Dowlah wa^ instantly captuicd,'* and 
after being subjected to every possible indignity, 
was brought back, as a felon, to Jiis own jialacc, 
and dragged before his buiijilantcr at midnight. 
He crawled in the dust to tlie new nabob s feet, 
weeping, and praying for mercy. It is said that 
Meer Jafficr, moved alike by pity and contempt, 
was inclined to spare his miseiablc life; but that 
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Mccran, his son, a wretch as vile and ferocious as for having avenged them on their fiiost malignant 
even Siirajah Dowlah, urged that the latter should enemy.” • ' • 

be put to death, to render the throne of Bengal Meeran, his murderer, was only in his scven- 
and his own succession thereto more perfectly teenth year. 

secure. Clive and the committee of the Company on the 

To await his fate he was removed to a remote 6th of July obtained payment of 7,271,666 rupees 
chamber in the palace of Moorsliedabad, where he (equal to ;^8oo,ooo sterling), in addition to which 
did nut remain long in suspense. As soon as his the former obtained from Jaflier as his own reward 
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slayer entered, he saw Ids dreadful purpose in his j ;^i6o,opo, out of which he granted an annuity of 
eyes, apd begged for a few minutes' respite for ^300 to his old brother-officer, Lawrence, who 
ablution and prayer ; but tliis was denied him. had grown old in the service, and was poor. This 
A few home stabs of the poniard soon dispatched treasure altogether filled 700 chests, and was 
him j^^and in the morning his bloody remains were embarked in too boats, which, escorted by soldiers 
exposed through the city on an elephant, after and all the boats of the British squadron, proceeded 
which they were thrown into the grave of his along the river to Fort William, with banners flying 
maternal grandfather, Aliverdy Khan. He was and music playing — “a scene of triumph and joy, arid 
only in the twentieth 3'ear of his age, a remarkable contrast to the scene of the preceding 

In this act the English bore no part ; and year, when Surajah Dowlah had ascended the same 
Meet Jaffier understood} ''so much of their feelings stream from the conquest and plunder of Calcutta.** 
that he thought it pepcssary to apologise to them • Macaulay. , 
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the rights of the company. 


43 


In Augustwthe Company received in cash and 
treasure 3»25S>^S rupees, with a right to establish 

a mint of their own at Calcutta, achieved the expul- _ 

sion for ever of the French, and obtained the entire | the usage of Indian princes, immense nia^es' Uf 


there was no limit to his acquisitions but lii£ 
own moderation. The treasuiy of. Bengal iw. 
thrown open to him. There were piled up, 



VIEW NEAR TRICUINOPOLY — THE MOSQUE OF NUTHUR. 


right of all property within the Mahratta Ditch, with coin, among which might not seldom be detected 
600 yards round it, and all the land in the neighbour- the florins and byzants with which, before any 
hood of Calcutta between the river, the lake, and European ship had turned the Cape of Good 
Culpee, in rental from the nabob, with a right of free Hope, the Venetians purchased the stuffs and 
trade throughout the provinces of Bengal, Behar, ! spices of the East. Clive walked between heaps 
and Orissa, save in salt and betel “ Trade revived, 1 of gold and silver, crowned with rubies and 
and -signs of aflluence appeared in every English ! diamonds, and was at liberty to help himself.”, 
house,” ^ys the great Essayist. “ As to Clive, ' The new nabob lived and moved under Briti|h 
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control; the Council at Calcutta reigned, and he Behar and Bengal, and which, in 1580, had been ' 
administered ; and in London the India Company the headquarters of Todermall, the general of the 
purchased for him, as presents, a fine musical great Ackbar. 

clock, some rich watches and rings, to be taken to On the 23rd, Coote was at .Burhai, where his 
Moorshedabad by Clive or some other official. European troops, worn out and harassed, broke 
James Francis Law was now in the held, at the into open mutiny. To shame them, he ordered 
head of a French force, said by some accounts to them all into the boats, and, at head of ’ the sepoys 
have been 2,000 strong, including those troops which alone, pushed on to Behar, the boats being towed 
cscapedfrom Chandernagore. He had been hasten- by natives. On the ist of August, Coote reached ' 
iiifetotheaidofSurajah Dowlah, who had requested a small town at the confluence of the Sona with 
his presence for the defence of Bengal ; but when the Ganges, 'rhree days were spent in crossing 
tidings reached him of the battle of Plassey, where the stream, and when Copte reached Chupra, a long 
he niiglit have turned the fortune of the field, he narrow town in a marshy district by the Ganges, 
wisely halted. Had he proceeded twenty miles he found that the ubiquitous Law had reached " 
further,^' says Orme, “he would have met and Benares, and was 140 miles off 1 o 

saved Surajali D,owlah, and an order of events very Further pursuit was hopeless. He was now on 
diflerent from those we have to relate would have the frontier of Oude with a small fordfi, utterly cx- 
ensue'd." hausted, and by the sinking of several boati^,';ilmobt 

From other sources he soon learned how com- destitute of the material of war. If he failed to 
plctelyall was lost, with the death of the wretched overtake Law, he succeeded, however, in striking 
nabob j so he began his retreat with all speed into terror into Ramnarraiii and other native princes, 
Beliar, intending to offer his military services to and compelled them by such oaths as they held 
Ramnarrain, the governor of that province, who was sacred — on the Koran, the waters of the Ganges, 
inclined to assume independence. Clive, therefore, and so forth — to be true and obedient to the puppet 
resolved to make the French prisoners, if possible, of the Company, the new nabob, Mcer Jaffier. 
before they reached Patna. ^ C'oote’s detachmeht on returning, was quartered 

For this purpose he sent in pursuit of Law a at Cossimbazar ; the rest of the victors of Plassey 
detachment of 230 Europeans, 300 sepoys, and were sent down the river, and cantoned at Chan- 
fifty lascars, with two field-guns, under Major Coote, dernagorc, then considered a more healthy place 
of the 39th Regiment, while the baggage and stores, than Calcutta, where Clive was received with every 
in forty boats, went up the river ^ but so many were acclamation and honour. 

the unavoidable delays, that by the 6th of July, While these stirring events had been occurring 
when the little column began its march, Law was in Bengal, our people had been idle in Coromandel, 
half-way to Patna. - and endeavoured to preserve a truce with the 

On the loth of July, Coote was at Rajahmahal, French in Pondicherry. Though weakened by 
and on the following day the baggage boats came absence of the troops and ships they had senj to 
in. Mcer Jaffier’s kinsman, who, as wc have said, act upon the Ganges, the presidency of Madras 
commanded in that district, would not yield the dispatched Captain Caillaud to make an attempt 
least assistance ; thus it was the-.i 8th before Coote upon Madura, a town on the right bank of the 
reached Boglipur, on tlie Ganges, in a district then | Vighey. Its fortifications were then very extensive 
co\cred with forests and thickets, amid the remains ‘ though now much dilapidated ; but its narrow, 
of which the wild elephants roam to this day. dirty, and irregular streets ^re still surrounded by .a 
Continuing to advance, with slender hope of over- ditch and wall. Of old, it was chiefly celebrated 
taking his ScottLsh antagonist, who was already for its temple dedicated to the divinity Killayadah. 
reported to be beyond Patna, Coote, an inde- The captain proceeded against this place from 
fatigable soldier, on the 2TSt readied Monghyr, a Trichinopoly, while sending a detachment against 
group of villages and marketplaces covering a Vellore, a toivn 100 miles westward of Madras, 
great extent of ground. On reaching Madura, though greatly distressed by 

Here our troops, who expected to be received as , want of money to pay his men, he made an unsuC' 
friends, found the whole native garrison— who ! cessful assault, and ere he could repeat it, had to 
occupied the strong fortress on a peninsula, which ! fall back on Trichinopoly, where the French were 
is also a precipitous rock— standing to their guns ' beginning to show themselves, 
with portTires lit, so they had to make a detour I Abandoning tents, baggage, and artillery, he 
and avoid the place, which was long famous as a hurried back to defend Trichinopoly, which he had 
source of cbiltenlidiTbetwcen thb ancient kings of left gafrisohed by only 165 Ililropean^, 700 sepoys, 
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and 1,000 oAer natives, furnished chiefly by 
Mohafnmed Ali,*and a Hindoo chief of Tanjore. 
Within the walls" were no less than 500 French 
prisoners, and these had found means to com- 
municate with their countrymen outside. Before 
Caillaud received the letter which desired his 
return, the latter had commenced operations with 

1.000 European infantry, 150 European horse, and 

3.000 sepoys, supported by guns, the»whole being 
led by M. d'Auteuil, who threw shot and shell into 
the town for four days, and summoned it to sur- 
renilcr j but the officer in command was resolved to 

• .defend it to the last. 

^re M. d’Auteuil could attempt to take the 
place by storm, Caillaud, with splendid rapidity and 
skill, though ,§o exhausted by the fatigues he had 
undergone that he could neither stand nor walk, 
marched his whole force between the besiegers and 
, Trichinopoly, which they entered under a salute of 
twenty-one guns. This turn of affairs so startled 
and disgusted M. d*Auteuil, that he withdrew finally 
to Pondicherry, and in the Carnatic the war now 
languished till the French suddenly captured the 
great British factory at Vizagapatam. 

In the month of September, there suddenly 
appeared off Fort St. David, a squadron of twelve 
French ships, commanded by an officer of great 
reputation, M. Bouvet. ‘He liad on board the old 


Regiment of Lorraine, 30th of the line. They were 
1,000 strong, with fifty artillerymen, • and sixty 
I volunteers, the whole under Major-General the 
I Marquis de Soupires. They passed on to Fondt 
cherry, and landed there, and the British com- 
manders became much perplexed as to what the 
object of this expedition was. 

Bouvet, as soon as he was rid of the troops 
fearing that our admiral would bring against him 
a heavier force than his own, quitted the ftoast, but 
in such haste, that he took away with him most of 
the heavy artillery, and all the ammunition he had 
brought. 

“ Crowding all his canvas, he bore away 
for the Mauritius — flying from Admiral Watson, 
who had been nearly a month in his winding-sheet, 
and whose fleet, under the command of Rear- 
Admiral Pococke, was still in the Hooghley,’* 

By a new expedition from Trichinopoly, about 
the time of Bouvet’s departure, Captain Caillaud 
took Madura; 170,000 rupees was the sum paid 
by him to the chief of that place for its surrender, 
and its possession became of the greatest impor- 
tance to the Biitish now, on the Coromandel coast. 
But a stronger expedition than France had yet sent 
i out, and under an officer second only to Clive in 
' energy, though not quite in military talent, was 
. coming to the shores of Hindostan, 


CHAPTER XII. 

‘count de LALLY.— his “INSTRUCTIONS.^’ — SEA BATTLE.— SURRENDER OF FORT ST. DAVID.— COUNT 

D’aCH^’s instructions. — ^TANJORE ATTACKED. 


As soon as the war had fairly commenced in Europe, 
the ministry of Louis XV. prepared a formidable 
expedition to the East, and the arrival of it was 
daily looked forward to at Pondicherry. It was not, 
however, until the 28th April, 1758, that a squadron 
of twelve ships reached the coast. This squadron 
was commanded by Count d’Ache, and had on 
boar(J two regiments of infantry 1,100 strong, a 
corps of artillery, and a great many officers of the 
highest distinction, the whole under the command 
of Count de Lally, an officer who had been since 
his boyhood in the service of France, and had fought 
a? Fontenoy, where he had taken several PlngHsh 
officers prisoners with his own hand. A very 
accurate account of this leader, whose name was 
soon to become so famous in tihe East, is to be 
found among the papers of Baron Grant, Governor 
of the Mauritius, privately printed in iSoi. 


“The Count de Lally,” says the baron, “was 
the son of a capfaih irf the Regiment of Dillon (in 
the Irish Brigade) who passed into France after the 
capitulation of Limerick, and a French lady of 
distinction. Soon after his birth, which was in 
1697, he was entered, as was the custom in the 
French army, a private soldier in his company. He 
made a' considerable progress in those sciences 
which formed .a principal part of the education of 
the French nobility. Being the son of an o^cer 
of distinguished merit, it was natural for him to 
make military acquaintances ; and being, by his 
mother’s side, allied to some of the first families of 
France, he had more favourable opportunities than 
the generality of his companions, to form connec- 
tions of the first rank. These advantages, added to 
a fine person, advanced young Lally, at the age of 
nineteen years, to a company in the Irish Brigadei»’ 



At the age of twenty-five, the young soldier of 
fortune was sent by the court of France to ne- 
gociate affairs in Russia, where his handsome face, 
address, and manner won him the favour of the 
czarina, and soon afler his return he was promoted 
to the colonelcy of a regiment in the brigade. 

In 1745, ^vhen Prince Charles Edward landed 
in Scotland, Colonel lally came to England on 
pretence of looking after some Irish property, but 
in reality to serve the Jacobite cause. His pre- 
sence was discovered by the Duke of Cumberland, 
who ordered his arrest ; but by the interposition of 
one in power — said to have been the Prince of Wales 
— he was preserved from a prison, and permitted 
to return to France; and from that time, till the 
appointment of Dally to the rank of lieutenant- 
general in the East, his life offers little that merits 
attention. j 

At tliis time, so higli did he stand with the court j 
of Versailles, that he received the most extraordi- 
nary powers over all the French possessions and 
establishments in India; and it was confidently 
anticipated, that when his troops were added to 
those of the Marquis de Soupires, the French 
supremacy in the Carnatic would be completely 
restored. 

Daily had with him a chest containing two 
millions of livres, when he landed at Pondicherry 
on the 28th April, and the following were the 
“ instructions issued to him by the French East 
India Company : — 

,*‘The Sieur de Dally is authorised to destroy 
the fortifications of all maritime settlements wliidi 
may be taken from the Englisli ; it may, however, 
be projicr to except Vizagapatam, in conse(iucnce 
of its being so nearly situated to Bimlipatam 
(a Dutch factory), which in that case w^ould be 
enriched by the ruin of Vizagapatam, but, as to that, 
as W'ell as the demolishing of aU f laces 70/iatsoever, 
the Sieur de Dally is to consult the governor and 
superior council, of Pondiclierry, and to have their 
opinion in writing ; but, notwithstanding, he is to 
destroy such places as he sliall think proper, unless 
strong and sufficient arguments are made use of to 
the contrary, such, fur example, as the Company's 
being apprehensive for some of their settlements, 
andc that it would then be thought prudent and 
necessary to reserve the power of exchange in 
case any of them should be lost. 

“Nevertheless, if the Sieur de Dally should 
think it too hazardous to keep a place, or that 
he thought he could not do it witliout too much 
dividing or weakening his army, His Majesty then 
leaves it in his powej* to act as he may think proper 
. foMhe good of th§ service. 
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“ I’lie Sieur de Dally is to allow*' of no Englisli 
settlement being ransomed ; as^'we may well re- 
member, that after the taking of Madras, last war, 
the English Company in their Council of the 14th 
July, 1747, determined that all ransoms made in 
India should be annulled. In regard to the British 
troops, the officers and writers belonging to the 
Company, and ..to the inhabitants of that nation, 
the Sieur de . Dally is to permit none of them to 
remain on tlie coast of Coromandel ; he may, if he 
pleases, permit the inhabitants to go to Pmgland, 
and order them to be conducted in armed vessels 
to the island of St. Helena. But as to the officers ,, 
and writers belonging to the East India Company, 
as well as soldiers and sailors, he is to order them 
to be conducted, as soon as possible, ^to the island 
of Bourbon, to work for the inhabitants of that 
lilace, according to mutual agreement ; though the 
sending of them to the French islands is to be 
avoided as much as jicssible, to prevent them 
becoming acquainted- with the coast, as well as the 
interior part of the islands. 

“If the exchange of prisoners .should be by 
chance settled at home, between the two nations, 
of which proper notice will be given to the Sieur 
cle Dally, and that the islands of France and 
Bourbon should have more prisoners than it woiild 
be convenient to provide for ; in that case it will 
be permitted to send a certain number to England, 
in a vessel armed for that i)urpose. 

“No British officers, soldiers, &c., are to be i)cr- 
mitted to remain in a place after it is taken ; 
neither arc they to be suffered to retire to any other 
part of the settlements. 'J'he Sieur de Dally is not 
in the least to deviate from the above instructions, 
unless there should l;c a capitulation which iJtijm- 
lates the contrary; in which case the Sieur de 
Dally is faithfully and honestly to adhere to the 
capitulation. 

“ The whole of what has before been said, con- 
cerns only the natives of Britain ; but as they 
have in their settlements merchants from all nations, 
such as Moors, Armenians, Jews, Pattaners, &c., the 
Sieur de I-^lly is ordered to treat them with humanity, 
and to endeavour, by fair means, to engage them 
to retire to Pondicherry, or any other of the Com- 
pany’s acquisitions, assuring them at the same time 
that they will be protected, and that the same 
liberty and privileges which they possessed before 
among the English will be granted them. 

“ Among the regiments furnished to complete 
the Regiments of Lorraine and Berry (71st of the 
French line) there are 300 men from Fitscher’s 
recruits, lately raised, and, as it is feared there will 
be considerable desertions among these new 
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recruits, the Sieur de I^ally may, if lie pleases, leave 
tlienvon the Isl^ of France, where they will be safe 
from desertion, and rei>lace them from the troops 
of the island.” 

Such were the instructions given to the count, 
and their whole tenor fully displays the high 
and perfect confidence of conquest entertained by 
the ministry and East India Coippany of France. 
But Tally, says Nolan, was not dejiUned to be so 
fortunate as when at Fontenoy, and he writes of 
him with perhaps too great severity when he 
adds, that “England, whom in his remorseless 
bigotry he hated, was destined to triumph over 
him on a distant field, and cause the sun of his 
glfJty to set soon and for ever. I^lly was not so 
skilful as he was brave, although he possessed 
many of the*finest intellectual qualities of a good 
soldier * Hf was rash, vehement, impatient, and 
tyrannical ; he chafed at obstacles which might 
have been patiently surmounted had he preserved 
his temper. A furious religious animosity towards 
the English, as the chief Protestant nation, blinded 
his judgment as to present means and probable 
results, and threw him into acts of precipitancy, 
from which even his great valour and resources in 
danger could not extricate him.” 

His orders had reference, in the first place, to 
tlic immediate reduction of Fort St. David, and 
great was his indignation when he found that 
no preparations had been made for the trans- 
port of provisions, stores, or cannon. In this 
state of affairs, i)rudencc would have suggested 
some delay ; but his resolution was formed, 
and obstacles only made him more obstinate 
•to proceed. On the very evening of his arrival 
in Pondicherry Roads, he learned that the Count 
d’Estaing, with 2,000 pAiropeans and sepoys, was 
on the march for P'ort St. David already, without 
even ascertaining the correct route, or bringing 
with him provisions. The result was, the troops 
lost their way, and arrived in the morning worn out 
by fatigue and hunger ; and next day, when other 
troops were dispatched, witli cannon, stores, and 
baggage, still greater errors occurred, for Tally, in 
utter violation of the religious prejudices of the 
natives with regard to caste and rank, compelled 
them, without distinction, to supply the place of 
bullocks, and to become hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. 

• He was thus regarded by them with such abhor- 
rence that they deserted from him on every avail- 
able occasion ; and while he was erring thus in 
policy, the fate of his whole armament was'trembling 
in the balance. ' 

On the appearance of D’ Ache’s squadron off 


Fort St. David, two of our frigates there, the 
only ships on the station, the Trifo/i *and Bri^ 
water^ commanded respectively by Captains Townly 
and Smith, were run on shore, and, to save them 
from the enemy, were burned by their crews,, who 
retired, with their arms, into the fort. 

On the 24th of March, Admiral Pococke had 
been joined by a reinforcement from home under 
Commodore .Stevens. On the 17th of April he 
was cruising to windward of fort St. »David In 
order to intercept D’Ache, and oil the 29th he 
got sight of the enemy at anchor in the roads, and 
our two frigates, still smoking where they had been 
beached the night before. Immediately on our 
fleet ceffning in sight, that of France weighed and 
put to .sea, on which Pococke thijeiv out the wel- 
come signal for a “ general chase ; ” but, soon 
after, perceiving that the Count d’Ache formed 
line with a disposition to engage, he signalled to 
draw into line of battle ahead. 

The captains of the Cumberland (fifty-six guns), 
Ncivcastk (fifty guns), and Weymouth (sixty guns), 
mistook the signal, and delayed the admiral from 
coming to close quarters till four in the afternoon, 
when the battle began. 

Our fleet consisted of eight sail, four of them being 
of the line, armed Avith 424 pieces of q^nnon \ that 
of the enemy consisted of nine sail, four of which 
w^erc of the line, armed with 492 pieces of cannon. 
The conflict w’as maintained with great spirit until 
after dark, when M. d’Achv, on being joined by tlie 
Comte deProT'cnce (seventy-four guns), CaJ^tain de la 
Chaire, and a frigate from Pondicherry, and finding 
his ships much shattered and disabled, hauled his 
wAnd and bore aw^ay. At night he came to anchor off 
Alamparva, where the Bien Aimee (fifty-eight guns) 
was totally lost. As was frequently the case in battles 
w ith the French, our fleet was too crippled aloft to 
follow, so the addival contented himself with keep- 
ing the weather-gauge of them. Our total losses in 
this indecisive action were 1 18 killed and wounded; 
those of the enemy were 562, so crowded w'cre 
their sliips with men. 

And now*^ the investment of Fort St. David .was 
pressed with vigour. Its garrison consisted of 619 
Europeans, of whom only 286 w’ere effectives ; 250 
seamen from the two frigates, and 1,600 seijpys, 
topasses, and lascars. 'J'hc officer commanding — 
after the siege operations wore fairly commenced by 
the erection of a breaching battery — indulged in a 
reckless waste of ammunition, by pennitting his 
garrison, according to Orme, to blaze aw\ay day 
and night “ on eveiy^thing they heard, saw, or sifs- 
pected.” In this useless process they disabled 
twenty of their oivn guns. , 
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By the 30tli May, the parallels were advanced to been 2,500 Europeans, exclusive of officers, and 
within 300 yards of the glacis, and an incessant the same number of sepoys. « 
fire was poured in from thirty:-four guns and mortara Pococke saw the French 'fleet lying in Pondi- 

It was now evident to Major Polier, the officer cherry Roads, safe under the batteries ; but Count 
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commanding, that if not relieved, the place must d’Aches courage had been cooled by the recent 
soon have to be surrendered. He was not with- encounter, and he only quitted the protection of 
out hope of relief, as he knew that Pococke the shore on getting from I-ally a reinforcement of 
was off the coast, and he knew that officer would 400 Europeans, and as many sepoys^ for smalbarm 
not permit Fort St. 'David to fall, if he could service. On this he steered at once for Fort St. 
help it. ' * ' David, while Pococke was unable to pursue. One 

^ Orme states Lajlyjs force before the place to have of his ships, the Cumhtrland (fifty-six), Captain 
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' Martin, sailed so slowly as to be a drag upon the 
others; henc^ the squadron got lee-way, lost 
^ound, and came to anchor at Alamparva. 

This decided the fate of Fort St. David. Seeing 
the futility of further resistance, on the 2nd June, 
Major Polier replaced the Union Jack by a white 
flag of truce. In the evening a company of French 
grenadiers was admitted into the fort ; witli drums 
beating and colours flying, the garrison marched to 
the<foot of ^e glacis, and surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war to the French, who were drawn up 
in line to receive them, and they were transmitted 
. with all speed to Pondicherry, to await exchange with 
an equal number of French, while Lally,who rejected 
the proposal that Fort St. David should not be de- 
molished/ immediately ordered the fortifications — 
in obedience to instructions from France — to be 
razed to the ground.* 

The fall of Devi-Cottah followed. That little 
place was held by only thirty British soldiers, and 
600 sepoys, who retired to Trichinopoly on hearing 
that D’Estaing was dispatched against them with a 
considerable force, while Lally marched back to 
Pondicherry, and a Te Dtitm was sung for his 
successes. j 

The instructions given in France to the Count 
d*Ach^ supplemented those given to the Count de 
Lally, 

In the fourth article of these, it was ordered 
“ that should the operations on the Bengal river be 
attended with success, the conquered places may 
either be kept, or the fortifications, civil buildings, 
and warehouses utterly destroyed. Should the 
latter plan be resolved on, not a factory ought to 
remain, nor an English inhabitant (even those bom 
in the country) suffered to reside in the province. 
This resolution^ they observe, is 4 he most effectual 
means to establish their [the French] reputation on 
the Ganges. But they seem to reco/iimcnd only the 
destruction of the new fort, and the preservation 
of old Calcutta, on condition of a ransom, and the 
observance of a strict neutrality in Bengal for the 
future, 

“This the French seem most desirous of, but 
insist on ready money for the ransom, and hostages 
for the payment of agreements, since the English 
have publicly declared they will abide by no treat}' 
of rans6m. His Most Christian Majesty, in a leUer 
of the 2Sth January, 1757, to Count d'Ach^, 
instructs him not to leave an Englishman in any 
place that shall be taken, but to send in cartel 
ships to St. Helena, or suffer to pass to England 
all free merchants and inhabitants not in the 
Company’s service; hwX Wkeep prisoners all civil 
• C^rme. 
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servants, officers, and .soldiers, and not set any at 
liberty, unless exchanged against ‘those of equal 
rank. As to the prisoners, they are all to be sent 
to the island of Bourbon, and there kept in deposit, 
till it may be thought proper to send them to 
France.'** 

The weakness of Polier’s defence at Fort St. 
David had inspired I-ally with a contemptuous 
opinion of Bjitish troops, and this somewhat 
strengthened his recollections of their rout before 
the Irish bayonets at Fontenoy, and led him to 
anticipate easy and brilliant conquests over th^ui 
in India ; and now it chanced that there was dis- 
covered about this time, in the nearly empty treasury 
of Pondicherry, a bond for 5,600,000 rupees, which 
had been given by the Rajah of Tanjore to Chunda 
Sahib, and by the latter to the French, *‘iii satisfac- 
tion for various claims they had upon hifn. “ Lally 
wanted money sorely, and here was a means of 
pressure whereby to obtain it. 

“The French had found in Fort St. David a 
prisoner of greater importance than they expected,’’ 
says Orme ; “ his name was Gatica, uncle to the 
deposed King of Tanjore, whose pretensions the 
English asserted in 1749, when they entered that 
country and took Devi-Cottah. The king then 
and now reigning, when he ceded that place to 
them in proprietary; stipulated by a secret article 
that they should prevent this pretender from giving 
any molestation in future, to insure which it was 
necessary to secure his j^erson; .... and 
Gatica was now produced at Pondicherry with 
much ostentation and ceremony, in order to excite 
the apprehensions of the king Hut the pretender 
himself would appear and accompany the French^ 
army.” 

Taking with him this personage, who had pre- 
tensions to the throne of Tanjore, Lally at the 
head of his horse and foot, began the long march 
towards that kingdom, leaving 600 Irishmen of his 
own regiment and 200 sepoys, as a corps of obser- 
vation, between Pondicherry aj Alamparva. His 
short Indian experiences had as yet taught Lally 
nothing. On this suddenly conceived expedition, 
his troops were without transport for stores, were 
destitute consequently of food, and subjected to tlfe 
greatest privations, in traversing a country full of 
local difficulties. 

Before reaching Carical, to which the baggage 
and heavy guns had been sent by sea, the troops 
crossed no less than sixteen rivers, many of which 
they had to ford girdle-deep, after wading to them 
through extensive flats of mud or soft sand. He 
next proceeded to Nogpore (everywhere the wildest 
* Baron Grant. 
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excitement ^eing produced by the insults offered 
bythe Frencli to women and Brahmins), where he 
lioped to levy a contribution; but, being warned 
in time, the native merchants, having carried off all 
their money and jewels, offered so little for the 
redemption of their houses, that Lally let his 
hussars loose in the place, which was given up to 
pillage. 

A somewhat peremptory application procured 
him from the Dutch at Negapatam 20,000 pounds 
of powder ; and, under the same influence, from the 
little Danish settlement on the coast, 10,000 pounds 
more, witli six field-pieces. 

^ In his line of march, he found the great Pagoda 
of Kivalore, which stands five miles westward of 
Negapatam. Halting there, he ransacked the 
houses of the Brahmins, and, by dragging the tanks, 
g<.>t *passe?sion of a number of hideous and use- 
less idols, which, instead of being gold, were base 
metal, hence he incurred the most horrible odium, 
without the smallest profit. At the next pagoda 
he passed, Lally acted still more rashly ; for, on the 
accusation of being spies, he blew six Brahmin 
liriests from the mouths of his guns. 

And now Tanjore was before him. 'Fhe king 
had little confidence in the arniy lie had mustered 
to oppose the invader ;^and the British, wlio should 
have been his principal supporters, only tantalised 
him, by sending 500 sepoys, under Captain (after- 
wards Colonel) Caillaudjfrom Trichinopoly, together 
with ten European gunners and 300 peons. Unable 
to cope with Lally in the open field, the king in his 
desperation had recourse to diplomacy, and opened 
negociations whicli had no issue, though they pro- 
cured a respite. 

Lally sent into the city a Jesuit father, named 
Esteban, and a French captain, who' demanded 
payment of the old bond in full. The king offered 

300.000 rupees. Lally then said he would take 
;^i,ooo,ooo in money, with 600 bullocks and 

10.000 pounds of gunpowder, but Monajee, who 
was still the king’s general, scouted the proposals, 
and was quite disposed to fight. Lally’s guns were 
now opened on the gilded roofs of the temples 
and tall pagodas that towered above the walls of 
Tanjore, while his horse swept the country and sent 
drove after drove of oxen to Carical and Pondi- 
cherry. The king now made overtures to gain 
time, and even sent 50,000 rupees to Lally as an 
earnest of his good intentions ; bat the latter, on 
hearing of Caillaud’s approach, broke off all nego- 
ciations, and pocketing the rupees, swore that he 
would send the king and all his family slaves to the 
Mauritius. 

,By the 2nd of August two breaching batteries 


OF LALLY. '.'faM 

were opened within 400 yards of the south . 
but so slight was their effect, that a Jfive days’ taiJkm ^ 
nonade made only a six-foot breach, a’nd by tfet 
time only 150 rounds remained in the magazine. 
The country people, now thoroughly infuriated, 
everywhere destroyed his stragglers, and gre%f ^ 
bodies of Tanjore cavalry threw themselves between 
Lally and those places from whence he could 
alone procure supplies. 

Rumours then came of a naval engagemeift in 
which the squadron under Count d’Achd had, 
been discomfited by the fleet of Admiral Pococke. 
Somewhat disheartened now, Lally summoned a ^ 
council of war, at which ten of his officers urged a 
retreat, and two an immediate assault and storm at 
the point of the bayonet. , 

Under an escort of 150 Europeans, he now sent 
all his sick and wounded to the rear, and in the 
course of that night, Caillaud’s sepoys entered the 
city, and joined the Tanjoreans in a sortip made 
by dawn next day on the French camp, while the 
savage coolies from the hills, and hordes of armed 
country people assailed the rear. Lally’s Irish 
soldiers fought with all the inherent valour of their 
race, and he, in the conflict, had more than one 
hair-breadth escape. 

In one instance he was nearly blown up by the 
cxj)losion of a limber ; in another, he was so nearly 
cut <lown and sabred, tliat he was trampled under 
the hoofs of the king’s cavalry. Then three of 
his guns were taken, and many of his soldiers 
perished in the first onslaught; but when the 
French — we should rather say. Irish, as being the 
most numerous — recovered their presence of mind, 
they began their retreat in good order, and retook 
the guns after nightfall; but they had previously 
spiked their heavy ordnance, thrown the shot into 
wells, and burned most of their baggage. 

Galled on levery hand by the armed peasantry 
and swarms of Tanjore horse, half famished, and 
perishing with thirst, the unfortunate soldiers of 
I^lly continued a most disastrous retreat until they 
reached Trivitore, and ultimately Carical, on the 
Coromandel coast, where the first and most un- 
welcome sight that greeted them was the British 
fleet under Admiral Pococke, riding at anchor 
near the mouth of the Cauvery. ^ 

In the two naval encounters that Iiad taken- 
place, Pococke’s force had been inferior, yet 
D’AchfJ, after his recent experiences, had no desire 
even to wait for reinforcements which might have 
given him superiority in a third encounter. Hearing 
that he was about to leave the coast, Lally rode 

* J ' 'Vl T v 

with all .speed to Pondicherry, summoned a council *: 
on the 28th August, with a view of stopping, the ' 
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count, but the latter declared that his ships required 
great refitting, that sickness and battle had reduced 
his crews, and, in defiance of all Lally's wishes, he 


weighed, and, under a press of sail, bore away for 
the Mauritius. 

This was on the 2nd September, 1758. 


CHAPTER XIII. . 


PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH AND FRENCH CAMPAIGN IN INDIA.— SIEGE OF MADRAS AND CAPTURE* 

OF CONJEVERAM. 


To procure the sjnews of war, the Count de Lally 
now projected the reduction of Madras and the 
invasion of Arcot, which was held only by a few 
of our sepoys and the cavalry of Mohammed Ali. 
To make assurance doubly sure, by means of a son 
of the late Chunda Sahib, he made a secret bargain 
with the commander of these cavalry to deliver up 
the place for 13,000 rupees, and certain military 
employment under the King of France ; and hoping 
now to relieve the pressure of those pecuniary 
wants which the disastrous expedition to Tanjore 
had occasioned, he began his march for Arcot. 

This expedition he conducred with great energy, 
dispatch, and success. En route he captured seveml 
forts. His Irish soldiers performed prodigies of 
valoiu:, and Lally himself was always seen sword 
in hand where danger was greatest ; yet military 
strategists affirm that he failed to cut off our sup- 
plies ill Madras, which should have been part of 
his scheme. Be this as it may, the 4th of October, 
1758, saw Lally, as Mill has it, “on the tenns of 
a pretended capitulation, amid the thunder of 
cannon, make his entrance into Arcot,” the capital 
of an extensive maritime distrief^, "surrounding a 
large fort 

He entered amid great pomp, and that parade 
of which he was so fond, and wasted much of that 
which he could ill spare — ^gunpowder; but the 
wealthy bankers and merchants had all departed at 
his approach, and the poorer people concealed all 
their most valuable possessions. “ His late acqui- 
sitions had not hitherto reimbursed the expenses of 
the fi^d,” says Orme, “ nor established his credit 
to borrow ; so that his treasury could barely supply 
the pay of the soldiers, and could not provide the 
other means of putting his army in motion, and all 
the government of Pondicherry could immediately 
furnish was io,ooq rupees.” 

The chief error of I^gdly’s campaign was his 
omitting to take— as hP might have done by a 


cmip de main — the important British fort at Chingle- 
put or Singhalapetta, situated in a pleasant valley 
on a small tributary of the Palar. As^this strong- 
hold covered the conveyance of supplies to Madras, 
he ought at once to have seized it; but as soon 
as the British recovered from the temporary panic 
caused by the rapid progress of Lally, they 
strengthened the place by every means in their 
power ; and “ while the French, or Irish com- 
mander, as he may with more strict propriety be 
called, spread like a fiery meteor over the country,” 
there came from Britain a naval reinforcement, 
having on board the old 79tli Regiment, 850 
strong, under Colonel Sir William Draper, the 
same officer who is mentioned by “Junius.” At 
the same time the wise and gallant Caillaud, with 
his Europeans, was recalled from Trichinopoly, and 
thus Chindepnt was powerfully strengthened. 

While declaring that he had never lost sight of 
that i)la('e, but fully comprised its reiluction among, 
his general jfians, Lally wrote from Arcot to Pondi- 
cherry for mt)?iey to pay the troops, and to find 
transport for conveying them against it ; but as the 
council had qonc to serd, he was compelled to put 
his men in canlonments, and proceed to Pondi- 
cherry in person. 

lally’s ambitious spirit had led him to desire 
that he should be the sole hero tor France in 
India; thus, the instant he had reduced Fort St. 
David, he recalled from the Deccan M. de Bussy, 
of whose exploits he openly spoke in slighting 
terms, though he gave him the Cordon Rouge by 
order of the king. “ Bussy,” says a writer, “ hiul 
hitherto been left by the French court with the 
mere rank of lieutenant-colonel, so that not only ‘ 
I-,ally and Soupires, but also six or seven other 
officers recently arrived liom France, ignorant of 
India and its concerns, and in other essentials his 
inferiors, were above him in rank, and he was liable 
to be put under the ordisKs 01 ;i!’v 'uu* of 
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THE FRENCH BEFORE MADRAS. 


But thes# French officers were not animated by 
' the rivalry ofthe Count de Lally. 

'*The colonels, sensible of the advantages that 
might be derived from liis abilities,” says Orme, 
“and his experience and reputation in the country, 
and how much these opportunities would be pre- 
cluded by the present inferiority of his rank, signed 
a declaration requesting, on these considerations, 
that he might be appointed a brigadier-general, in 
siipercession to themselves, wliich would place 
jiim next in command to M. dc Sonpires. The 
■ j)ublic zeal whicJi dictated this request, conferred 
- as much honour on those who made it, as their 
testimony on M. de Bussy.” 

The names of the officers who signed this chi- 
valrous and remarkable i)ai)er were among the 
noblest in France, and included those of the 
Count* d’fistaing, De la Faire, Bretcuil, Verdifcrc, 
and Crillon. Lally somewhat resentfully and 
rashly attributed this interest in Bussy to the 
wealth of that officer, who was too much of a 
Frenchman not to retort with scorn ; and so this 
ill-matched pair were to co-operate in the reduc- 
tion of Madras, to which lack of money was the 
chief obstacle. An officer of reputed ability, M. 

‘ Morasin, whom Laljy had appointed governor of 
^lasulipatam, now joined them in conference. 
Lally, who believed that Bussy had realised a 
mighty fortune in Golconda, now desired him 
and Morasin to raise funds on their personal 
credit, which his own conduct had rendered 
impossible. 

Bussy urged that “ the consolidation of conquest,. 
^ and the exercise of French power at the court of 
the Deccan, was much more important than the 
influence of the British at the inferior and sub- 
sidiary court of the Carnatic.” Reasons the most 
convincing were oflered in vain ; Lally had but 
one object in life — the removal of the English, 
whom he detested with hereditary hale, from all 
India, and his views were most popular with his 
Irish soldiers, 


gallant officers in the French army, excliumed is| 
the council of war, — . • . . v 

“ Better to die under the walls of Madras, thaii 
of hunger in Pondicherry ! ” 

Thus, as there were but two prospects— starva- 
tion or fighting, it was resolved to adopt the latter, 
as Lally hoped to pillage the Black Town, and 
coop up the British in Fort St. George. Prior to 
marching, there are two accounts of how somemqney 
was procured. Orme says, “The arrival of a ship 
at Pondicherry on the i8th from Mauritius, which 
brought treasure, together with 100,000 rupees, 
brought by M. Morasin from Tripetta, enabled 
Lally to put the French troops in motion again.” 
Elsewhere we are told that he advanced his own 
money, 60,000 rupees, and prevailed upon various 
Frenchmen in Pondicherry to advance more, which 
barely exceeded half of his own contributions. 

He w'as thus enabled to equip a little force of 
7,000 men, of whom 2,700 were Irish and French, 
to proceed against Madras. He was ready to 
march in the first week of November, but the 
weather detained him longer, and his resources 
Avere being so rapidly consumed, that he had 
barely a week’s subsistence left when he began, 
as Smollett states, to cross the plain of Choultry, on 
the 1 2 th December, in three divisions, intent on 
fulfilling the boast he had made on taking Ri^t 
St. David, “ that he would yet dine in Madras 
sup in Calcutta.” ,4 

Our peo])le in Madras had made a good 
their time in preparing for his reception. 

Pococke, who had stood off to sea to slvq 
monsoon, sent 100 marines to join tV^ 
which was commanded by Colonel 
Clive’s old .superior, who had in the service 
large force of native cavalry, under a teaveVwi# 
active partisan* qfficer. Who patrolled an 4 .sefbured' 
the country, kept open the road to Tric^nopp^ 
and rendered insecure every avenue by 
French could hope for supplies or rcinforcer 
The total force under LawTence within) the' 


In a letter to Bussy, written after the capture of ^ amounted to 1,758 Europeans, 2,220 
Fort St. David, he wrote tlius : — “ It is the whole j “ 200 of Mohammed All’s cavalry-r-the^ib Wench 
of British India which it now remains for us to scarcely worth their rations.” - x>ppin^ the 
attack. I do not conceal from you that, having “On the 12th of December,” company s 
(once ?) taken Madras, it is my resolution to repair Gazette^ “ the French army moved notwithstand- 
immcdiately, by land or by sea, to the banks of and MamaJoh towards Madras; ^ery one makes 
the Ganges, where your talents and experience will ! them for about an hour as the slaughter 


H)e of the greatest importance to me.” 

The council at Pondicherry declared themselves 
> imable to support the army. The militaiy men 
,instant rapture of Madras, while Lall/| 
. ' ' ,vant of means to attempt it. Then 

' " ' one of the most 


Plain, and killed forty wilhtrtfc^yo^ 
side, as the French had litH^ ^ 

served. They marched in 
directly towards our people, 
and ther-down St. Thor 
On (hat .day Uie qi 


sustained— and. 
to 
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driven in, as Lalljr, with M. de Crillon at the 
bead of his 'regiment, pressed upon them with 
impetuosity, and they retired into the fort All 
day on the 13th the count reconnoitred the place, 
and on the 14th he entered the Black Town, which 
was open and defenceless; and then a scene of 
reckless pillage began, while his Irish soldiers 
became intoxicated. On this being known in the 
for^ Colonel Draper and Major Brereton, at the 
head of 600 men, with two field-pieces, rushed out 
and made a sortie uix)n them. 

Unfortunately, the drummer-boys struck up “ the 
Grenadiers’ March ” too soon. This gave a warn- 

( ing to the French, and the Regiment of Lorraine, 
more orderly than its Irish comrades, got under 
arms ; yet they were somewhat taken by surprise, 
and a furious struggle ensued. They took post at 
a point where the narrow streets crossed each 
other 'at right angles. Had the Marquis de Bussy, 
who was near, made one of his usual bold and 
\ decisive movemehts, such a$ he was wont to do 
when acting on his own responsibility, he might 
hSLYC taken our troops in the rear, and cut them 
off to a man. But he remained inactive, and after- 
wards pled that he had no orders to move, and 
waa without cannon. It has been suggested that 
riie want of cordiality been him and I -ally occa- 
this coolness; but it may be that the feeling 
*^f^raided to Bussy’s conarades; for at Aughrim, 
*^®P^ttooy, and other fields where they fought side 
’dH^ th^ French evinced considerable jealousy of 
valour, firing Irish comrades. There is something 
n han^q^^ jjj ^he account of this affair, as given by 
itrategistS't^^ which says: ** Colonel Draper 

^'55 ^ push as would astonish all who do 

g^him; and if he had been briskly fol- 
^ ms two platoons of grenadiers, he would 
have'mf^bt in eleven officers ^nd fifty men; but 
did Jriot do justice to their leader, who received 
uf force of two platoons to /umseif. He 

iar^ iseyera4 balls through his coat, but- was not 
So had Captain Beaver.” 

of a few Irish, Lally came on to 
which j^^iment of Lorraine, and Draper's' 

wealthy into the fort, with the loss of his 

his approaci, men killed, wmnded, and 

their most valun . Captains Bill- 

sitions had not enemy, 

the fi«d, says account, there were seven 

to borrow , so t al ^ killed and wounded ; and the 
the pay of the sold^ prisoner. Here fell 

other means of putt, 
the government of Fr. ^ 

fnmsh 10,000 ruT^ St. Davla, threw 

TTie chtef mor 
omitting to take— as . ^ 


The close contest was maintained for a time with 
terrible rancour. From the streets. It had extended 
into the interior of some of the houses. In one, 
about twenty British soldiers were found lying dead, 
covered with bayonet wounds, with their French 
or Irish antagonists beside them in the same 
condition. 

An Armenian merchant, residing in the Black 
Town, gave Lally 80,000 livres to save his house 
from pillage; a Hindoo partisan gave him 12,000 
more, and on procuring certain provisions and 
stores with this money, he began to throw up his 
batteries. His heavy artillery were still at sea, and 
his only thirteen-inch mortar was captured, eu 
route, by some of our sepoys. 

On the 6th of January, 1759, he opened against 
Madras with his field-pieces, and kept up a con- 
tinual shower of shot and shell till tlie 26th, by 
which time twenty-nine cannon and mortars were 
disabled on the works, though the latter remained 
uninjured. By the accounts given by deserters, 
theif loss in officers and men in the. advanced 
batteries was very severe, and after they were com- 
pelled to quit them, their fire gradually decreased 
to six pieces of cannon. However, they pushed 
their sap along the scasidi^so far as to embrace the 
north-east angle of the covered way, from whence 
their musketry compelled the besieged to retire, 
and in this situation matters remained for several 
days, till Lally sprung a mine ; but so injudiciously 
that he could make no use of it.^ 

Dissensions were daily increasing in his camp 
and councils, and when he had been two months 
and four days before Madras, his condition became 
ahiiost desperate, when, on the i6th Februar3t,' 
Admiral Pococke returned to the coast, with two 
frigates, having on boa^ 600 more men of Colonel 
Draper’s regiment. Tltese were nearly all landed 
at once from the H.M.S. Qiumborough, 

commanded by Captain (afterwards the unfortunate 
Admiral) Kempcnfeldt. By this time, all Lally’s 
money, including 1,000,000 livres from Pondicherry, 
and all his provisions, were utterly exhausted. Three 
Weeks before, his last bomb had been exploded, 
and nearly all his gunpowder expended; and, 
pouring out invectives, and blaming every onfi but 
himself, he raised the siege, .and on the night of 
the 17 th, silently and expeditiously, after abandon- 
ing his stores, began his retreat towards Arcot. 

In making this movement, “he was gready 
distressed by the want of money and provisions ; 
the natives, knowing his habits, removed or con- 
cealed as much of their rice and cattle as was 
possible ; and occasionally he had to feel in yan 

• Gaz^ Extraordinary. , ..v/ 

/ 
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and rear, and ill straggling pr foraging parties, the the company’s officers, I would break him " ^ 
shsCrp .execution the flying column^ of native glass, as well as some others of them. ^ ^ 

horse, and the deadly animosity of the coolies,, and “ I reckon we shall, on our return to Pondichltt^t 
Colleries, who glided like ghosts round his camp, endeavour to learn some other trade, for fiiis eif 
and stabbed in the dark.” war requires too much patience. / 

The birier chagrin and mortification of Lally are “ Of 1,700 sepoys which attended our army, I 
well depfcteclin the following letter, written to M. reckon nearly 800 are employed on the road to 
de Leyrit (and intercepted) some days before the Pondicherry, laden with sugar, pepper, and other 
nig^ on whi^h he left his camp at Madras : — goods, and as for the coolies, they arc all employed 


m 



V1£W OF MADRAS FROM THE SEA. 


“ A good blow might be struck here ; there is a for the same purpose, from the first day we came 
.ship of twenty guns in the roads, laden with all the here. 

riches of Madras, which, it is said, will remain « I am taking my measures from this day to set 
there, until the 20th.. The Eo;peditwi is just fire to the Black Town, and blow up the powder- 
arrived; but M. Gerlin is not a man to attack her, mills. You will never imagine that fifty French 
^as she has made him run away once before. The deserters and 100 Swiss, are actually stopping the 
* Bristol, on the other hand, did but just make her progress of 2,000 men of the king s and company’s 
appearance before St. Thomas, and on the vague troops, which jfre still here existing, notwitoand- 
raport of thirteen ships coming fit)m Porto Novo, ing the exaggerated accounts, that every one makes 
she took fright, and after landing the provisions .here according to fiis own fancy, of the slaughter 
with which she was laden, she tvould not stay long that has been made of them ; and you will be still 
enough to take on boaid twelve of her own guns more surprised when I tell you, ^hat were it not for 
which she had lent us for the siege ! the combats and four battles we sustained'— and 

*‘lf I were the judge of the |>oint of honour of for the batteries which failed, or, to speak, more; 

• 7 ' 
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properly, were igiproperly made — we should not have 
lost fifty men, from the commencement of the siege 
to this d^. I have written to M. de Larche, that 
if he persists in not coming here, let who will raise 
money on the Polygars for me, I will not do it. 
And I renounce, as I told you a month ago, meddling 
directly or indirectly with anything whatever that 
may have to do with your administration, whether 
civil or military. For I had rather go and com- 
mand thet Caffirs of Madagascar, than remain in 
this Sodom, which it is impossible but the fire of 
the English must destroy sooner or later, even 
though that from heaven should not. 

‘ “ I have the honour, 6ic. &:c., 

• “ Lally. 

‘‘P.S.'-l thiitk it necessary to apprise you that, 
as M. de Soupires has refused to take upon him 
the command of this a^my, which I have offered 
him, and which he is empowered to accept, by 
having received from the court a duplicate of my 
commission, you must: of necessity, together with 
the council, take it upon you. For my part, I 
undertake only to bring it back either to Arcotte 
or Sadrostet Send, therefore, your orders, or come 
yourself to command it, for I shall quit it on my 
arrival there.’* 

^ I 

So great was the discontent prior to the retreat 
to Aroot^ that it is supposed that but for the strong 
attachttietit his Irish sddiers had to his person, the 
Fretich Would have seized him and givj^n the 
command, to Bussy. ^ 

The tidings of his misfortunes; many of which 
were due to his own faults of temper, preceded 
his arrival at Pondicherry, and were hailed w^h 
undisguised satisfaction by French and natives 
alike, notwithstanding his , undoubted talent 
and bravery as a soldier. The, remonstrances 
sent by Lally to France, at this 'time, says Baron 
Grant, evince the horror and distraction of his mind, 
and the kind of intelligence that prevailed between 
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him and those he commanded, whfle the British 
gained every advantage over him. 

The Madras treasury was almost empty by this 
time, in consequence of the heavy drains made upon 
it during the last six months, and as several of the 
chiefs at Madras and elsewhere were discovering 
symptoms of dissatisfaction, so far fi^om following 
Lilly’s retreat, our troops did not take the field till 
the 6tli of March. The nominal Nabob of the 
Carnatic, zxAprotegeoi Britain, Mohammed Ali, had 
proved a rather costly auxiliary. His two brothers, 
who had been instigated by the French, and had so 
often sought French aid, now, in the time of Lally’s 
adversity, betrayed them. One savagely murdered 
all the French officers in his service, except one. 
The native princes and chiefs were destitute alike 
of principle, faith, or honour, of mercy, hospitality, 
or justice ; so, as our officers were anxious to recover 
complete influence in the province, at the date 
given, a force consisting of 1,156 Europeans, 1,520 
sepoys, and 1,120 Colleries (regularly drilled 
troops also), were equipped for a campaign under 
Colonel Lawrence. 

He commenced his march for Conjeveram, where 
Lally had concentrated his forces, and was search- 
ing in vain for those unfortunates whom he had 
entrusted to the treacherous brother of Mohammed 
Ali, who was anxious now— as the star of France 
seemed on the wane— to renew his allegiance with 
the nabob, and his friendship with us; but for 
twenty-two days the troops remained within sight 
of each other without firing a shot, or nearly so ; 
when suddenly ours wheeled off to Wandiwash, and 
began to break ground before the town and fortress. 

On the French hastening to defend that plac^ 
our troops under Major Brereton evaded them, 
and by a skilful detour; burried back, and took the 
much more important fortress of Conjeveram. 

After this, on the ^8th' of May, both Colonel 
I^wrence and the Count de Lally put their troops 
into cantonments, as the rainy season was at hand. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SEA-FIGHT OFF FORT ST. DAVID, — AFFAIR OFF WANDTWASH. — DEFEAT OP CONFLANS BY COLONEL 
•FORDE. — MASULIPATAM STORMED.— SURAT TAKEN. 


During the occurrence of these events on shore, 
tlic fleets were not idle, ^dmiral Pococke arrived 
from the western coast of India, and cruised about 
in search of French ships in April. A littie later, 


i three of the Company’s ships reached Madras with' 
100 recruits, and tidings t^t the gallant Coote 
was coming with 1,000 of the king’s troops ; but, at 
the same time, it was announced that no treasure 
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could arrive tilf y6o, dispiriting tidings which the 
^Council did not permit to transpire beyond their 
chamber. At the end of July, the first divisipn of 
the promised troops arrived at Negapatam, where 
Pococke’s squadron lay, and on the 20th of August 
he bore away for Trincomalee in the island of Ceylon, 
where he came in sight of the enemy's fleet, which 
had been reinforced by three new ships jrom France. 

On the loth of September the weather allowed 
the ships to operate, and the British squadron 
having, as usual in those old days *of genuine sea- 
manship, the weafher-gauge, came down abreast, 
.while the French lay to in line of battle off Fort 
St. pavid on the main land. 

Admiral Pococke had nine sail all of the line, 
carrying 638^guns, and 3,025 men ; the French 
admiral^ Count d'Ach^, had eleven sail of the line 
and two •fri^tes, carrying 896 guns, and 4,980 
men. As our ships came on, the Elizabeth (sixty- 
four guns), Captain Richard Tiddiman, had orders 
to lead with the starboard, and the Weymotith 
(sixty guns), Captain Sir William Baird, Bart., pf 
Saughton Hall, with the larboard tacks on board ; 
the Qiieenborough (twenty guns), Captain Kirk, to 
repeat signals. At elevep o’clock Rear-Admiral 
Stevens, who led in the Grafton (seventy guns), 
began the ^ttle, which was maintained on both 
sides with undoubted brivery till four in the after- 
noon, when some of the French ships began to 
give way, and the British, much crippled aloft, 
were unable to follow them quickly. 

M. d’Ache having received a w'ound which 
rendered him insensible, and Captain Gotho being 
filled, 'and the Chevalier de Monteuil, his second 
captain on board Le Zodiaqtte (seventy-four guils), 
having wore the ship to join those which had 
run to leeward, the rest mistook the manoeuvre 
for flight, and bore away under all the sail they 
could crowd. | 

Admiral Pococke pursued them as well as he 
could till darkness closed on the sea, when, order- 
ing the Revenge to keep them in, sight, he hove to 
for the repair of damages. Our losses in this battle 
were 118 killed and 451 wounded, sixty-eight of 
whom were mortally injured. Among the former 
were five officers of various ranks, and among the 
• latter two captains. 

Count d’Ach^, who had all his topmasts stand- 
got safely into Pondicherry, which was his 
real object, when the Council of the French India 
Company were on the vergfe of despair. He 
brought them only 180 soldters, but he brought 
them tfeat which they required much more, money 
to the amount 6f ;£T6,obo, and a quantity of 
diamonds worth ^17,000 more, which had been 
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taken out of a British East Indiaman some ti^io 
before. 

As soon as Pococke had our fleet in fighting 
order, he came off Pondicherry on the a7th of 
September ; but while his fleet was still hull doiitili 
Count d’Ache got under weigh, and with a press of 
sail bore away for Mauritius ; so Pococke returned 
to the roads of Madras, 'fhe whole inhabitants of 
Pondicherry, civil and military, signed a protest 
against this measure of D’Ach^, but he was deaf t 5 
remonstrance, and pleading that his orders were to 
save his ships, he would do nothing more for tlie 
settlement than leave behind him 500 Europeans 
and 400 Caffirs, whom he had serving on board. 
He had with him General Lally, and several other 
officers ; “ thus leaving,” liays Smolleft, “ the British 
masters of the Indian coast, a superiority still more 
confirmed by the arrival from England of Rear- 
Admiral, afterwards Sir Samuel, Cornish (who subse- 
quently served at the conquest of Manilla) with four 
ships of the line, with which he joined Admiral 
Pococke at Madras on the i8th of October. 

Prior to these naval matfers, and to the departure 
of Count de Lally, occurrences of great importance 
took place on land. 

Before the arrival at Pondicherry of the treasure 
and diamonds, the troops of Lally had been reduced 
to the direst distress. Even his faithful Irish Regi- 
ment mutinied, and he had to erect gibbets rbund 
the city to deter deserters from leaving it. ' When 
the Irish mutinied, the whole French force became 
demoralised. The Regiment de Lally had been 
regarded in India with the prestige of glory it had 
won itf France and Flanders; but they simply 
mu|inied under the pressure of hunger, thus their 
disobedience shook the loyalty of the Regiments 
of Lorraine, Berry, and all the other troops. 

The British, who had taken by surprise the Fort 
of Cauverypauk in July, were now tempted by the 
disorder that reigned among the troops of Lally, 
to make an attempt upon Wandiwash. Accord- 
ingly, on the 26th of September, our entire force, 
under Colonel Brereton, marched from Conjeveram 
for this purpose, on being joined by 300 men of 
Colonel Coote’s battalion under Major Gordon. 
This made up his whole strength to 400 Europeans, 
7,000 sepoys, seventy European and 300 black 
horse, with fourteen guns. 

On the mardi he invested and took the fort of 
Trivitar, from whence he proceeded to Wandiwash, 
where the French were posted 1,000 strong under 
the walls of the fort, which was commanded by a 
rajah, and armed with twenty guns, under a 
French .cannoneer, with a company of native 
landazees. On the 30th, at two in the morning, 


THE MARCH OF BRERETON. 
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Colonel Brereton attacked the town on three points, with thirty field-guns, a howitzer, and mortar, pro- 
and after a very obstinate conflict, drove them ceeded by sea to Vizagapatam, out of which the 
from it ; but ms unable to retain the advantage French troops had been driven by Anunderauz, the 
lie had won. Rajah of Vizanapore, who had hoisted British colours 

During the attack his native pioneers deserted, on that place ; and the Marquis de Conflans was 
.so that proper traverses or barricades could not be already in motion to avenge the insult. On 
made in the streets, along which, as soon as day landing, the colonel joined the army of Anunde- 
broke, there swept a dreadful discharge of grape rauz, who engaged to co-operate against the French, 
irom the fort. Meanwhile the French infantry in the hope of obtaining the sovereignty of the 
Imd retired into a dry ditch, which served them Deccan. Thus, before marching, a treaty was 
as a species of entrenchment, from whence they drawn up between the colonel and the rajah, 
made furious sallies with the bayonet, though the In the first place, all plunder was to be equally 
troop of European horse were dready in motion divided ; every province conquered was to be left to 
to attack them. the rajah, who was to collect all its revenues, with^^thc 

In this emergency, the fire from the fort com- exception of those of the seaport towns, w^hich, witli 
])ellcd our people to draw off, and their retreat the revenue of the districts adjacent, were to belong 
might have become a flight, had not their reserve to the English East India Company, and pp treaty 
ably covered it; yet it was not effected without for their restitution or disposal to any one else could 
the loss of several officers and more than 300 men be made \Vithout the consent of both. Finally, 
killed and wounded. After this mortifying result, it was stipulated that the rajah was to supply 
Colonel Brereton, loth to abandon hope, lingered 50,000 rupees per month for the support of our 
in sight of the fort for a few days, till the rains troops, and 6,000 for the expense of their officers, 
compelled him to return to Conjeveram. The On the 1st of November, the colonel began his 
defeat sustained here by our troops, at the hands march, and on the 3rd was joined by the forces of 
chiefly of their own brother-islanders, seems greatly the rajah, nearly 4,000, strong, armed with pikes 
to have injured the morale of our slender forces, and lances, and having four guns, worked by 
and, as illustrative of this. Mill tells us the following Europeans ; but it was not until the third of the 
anecdote : — following month, that they came in sight of the 

“A detachment of grenadiers were very expedi* enemy, under the Marquis de Conflans, whom 
tiously quitting the vicinity of danger, when their Bussy had left in charge of the Deccan, “ near the 
cfficer, instead of calling after them — an imprudence village of Jallapool,’’ says Smollett, “but the 
which would, in all probability, have converted French declining battle, the colonel determined to 
their retreat into a flight — ran till he got before draw them from their advantageous situation, or 
tfiem, and then suddenly turning round, cried, march round, and get between them and Rajah- 
‘ Halt ! ’ as if giving the ordinary word of com- mundry.” 

mand. ^ The fyibit of discipline prevailed ; the men The force of Conflans consisted of 500 Europeans^ 
stopped, formed according to orders, and marched with more cannon than they could handle, and a 
back into the scene of action.” ,, ‘ . large body of native troops, including 500 cavalry, 

But this success of the French, however brilliant, and 6,oo0 sepoys — a force sufficient to overawe 
neither clothed the men, nor supplied them with hordes of effeminate Hindoos, but too weak to 
provisions./ stand against the trooi* of Forde, whose first care 

The fort was afterwards garrisoned by French was to get rid of those of the rajah, as he feared 

and sepoys, while other forces of the enemy, under they would not fight. On the 7th, before dawn, 

Bussy, were assembled at Arcot. that officer began his march, leaving all the sable 

On the recall of that officer by Lally from the pikemen and archers on their ground ; but, at the 
Decedn, the British had taken advantage of his request of the rajah,’ he .took them under his orders, 
absence to begin secret negociations with the native and the whole force marched to Jallapool, where he 
cliiefs, and even with* Salabiit Jung ; while Clivt halted on a little, but cultivated, plain, and formed 
from Bengal had dispatched Colonel Forde to- in order of battle at nine a.m. 
wards the Northern Circars— those valuable pro- Conflans, believing that Forde meant to retire, 
vinces which, as we have already stated, had been had quitted his strong ground on the road that led 
ceded to Bussy. The colonel, who had with him to Vizagapatam, and opened the affair by a can- 
too British troops, a, 190 native infantry, accord- nonade, which was followed by forty minutes of 
ing to one account (btrt: only 300 Europeans, 800 musketry. The French, had come on in con- 
and 150 sowars, according to another^, (siderable haste and .disorder, came suddenly upon 
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our troops, who had been concealed by a tall crop 
of Indian com, ^nd who routed them with consider- 
able loss, by eleven o’clock. Under Captain Knox, 
the conduct of our sepoys was most resolute. 
Conflans fell back upon his camp under a fire of 
heavy artillery ; but he was soon hurled from it by 
Colonel Forde. Some of the French threw down 
their arms and cried for quarter/ but the greater j 
portion took wildly to flight. * | 

Conflahs had the precaution to send off, early in 
the day, his treasure on two camels ; but the spoil 
captured by Forde was considerable, and included 
thirty guns, mostly brass, fifty tijmbrils laden with 
ammunition, seven mortars, i,ooo draught bullocks, 
an*d all the tents and military stores. This victory cost 
him only forty-four Europeans killed and wounded, 
including five officers, while the French lost thrice 
. that iTumb^, but a great many sepoys ])erished 
on both sides. Mounted on a fine horse, the 
marquis rode from the field and never drew bridle 
till night, when he reached the town of Rqjah- 
mundry, forty miles distant. 

When the rout of the French began, Colonel 
Forde naturally ordered the rajah’s horse to advance 
in pursuit, but ordered in vain, for these dusky 
warriors, as well as their infantry, with Aminderauz 
in the very heart of them, had all taken shelter, 
comfortably and conveniently, in a deej) dry tank, 
where they cowered during the whole action, and 
refused to move while balls were flying about.* 

If Anunderauz was reluctant to fight, according 
to stipulation, he was still more reluctant to pay ; 
already Forde had spent all that was in his military 
chest, and his situation became critical, though the 
*Fi*ench were still retreating. Rajahmundry, which 
they abandoned, was seized by Captain Knox with 
a detachment, that he placed in the fort, which was 
on the north side of the Godavery, and was alike 
tlie key and barrier to the whole country of Vizaga- 
patam. It was, however, given up to the rajah on 
his paying the expenses of our expedition ; but 
soon after, the French retook it, and found therein 
a considerable quantity of prize-money, baggage, 
and effects belonging to Forde’s officers. 

The marquis had now established his head- 
quarters in Masulipatam, from whence he urged 
Salabut Jung to send him instant assistance, lest 
the British, if unopposed, . should make them- 
selves masters of the entire Deccan. Col- 
•lecting troops from Hyderabad and Golconda, the 
puppet nabob put his force iq motion ; but Colonel 
Forde, by marching through; Ellore, where several 
native chiefs joined him, on the 6th of March, 
1759— the day on which he had the gratifying 


intelligence that Lally had been compelled to raise 
the siege of Madras— he appeared, in front of 
Conflans’ abiding-place, Masulipatam, one of the 
most considerable seaport towns in Hindostan, and 
the strongest and most important place , possessed 
by the Irench upon the coast. It occupied a rising 
ground between two morasses, and was separated 
from the sea by some narrow sand-hills. It was at 
once invested, and much adverse cannonading took 
"T-lace. • • 

By the 7 th of April, the ammunition of the 
besiegers, who were much fewer in number than 
the besieged, was nearly expended ; but as t\^’o 
breaches had been made, Forde resolved on an 
immediate assault, as his situation was again 
critical. He had only two days’ •powder left for 
the guns in battery; Salabut Jung was at hand 
with the army of the Deccan, and Conflans was 
I hourly expecting succours from Pondicherry. The 
I assault was made on three points, at night. Cap- 
' tain Yorke led the chief forlorn hope. 

! Under cover of the starless gloom, the storming 
' parties arrived softly and unseen to the very .edge 
of the ditch, before they were discovered. 'I'hen 
over the walls, flashing redly through the dark, 
there came a terrible discharge of musketry and 
grape ; but at the point of the bayonet the breaches 
were entered, and with shouts and cheers, our 
troops carried bastion after bastion, driving the 
foe like sheep before them. At last an officer 
; came from the marquis to obtain quarter for the 
fast-perishing garrison, and it was granted as soon 
as he ordered his soldiers to cease firing. 

Thus, with only 340 Europeans, a few British sea- 
men, said to be thirty men from the Hardwteke^ and 
700 sepoys, did Colonel Forde capture by assauit 
the strong city of Masulipatam, though garrisoncvl 
by 522 Europoans, 2,039 Caffirs, Topasses, and 
sepoys; and therein he found 150 pieces of 
cannon, and vast munition of war. Salabut Jung, 
perceiving the success of our forces here, as at 
Madras, being well nigh sick of his French alliance, 
and dreading the ambition of his brother, who had 
set up a separate interest against him, after mardi- 
ing to relieve Conflans, halted, and after waiting 
for a little time to see which side won, made ad- 
vances to the Company, with which he concluded 
«a treaty to the following effect : — 

‘‘ The whole of the Circar of Masulipatam shall 
be given to the English Company. Salabut Jung 
will not suffer the French to have a settlement in 
I this country, nor keep them in his service, nor give 
i them any assistance. The English, on their parl^ 

I will not give any assistance to the enemies of the 
I soubaii.” ' 
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In addition to Masulipatam, eight districts, as 
well as jurisdiction over the district of Nizampatam, 
with the districts of Codover and Wacalcannar, 
were granted to the Company, without the reserve 
fine or military service. The whole of the territory 
thus ceded extended to eighty miles along the coast, 
and twenty inland, with a revenue of 400,000 
rupees yearly. 

Thus rapidly and surely, by dividing, conquering, 
and availing ourselves of the quarrels, jealousiear, 
and wretched ambitions of the native rulers, were 
we gaining the vast empire, district by district, and 
province after province. 

Seven days after the Union Jack had been 
hoisted on tl?e ramparts of Masulipatam, two 
French ships with 300 soldiers on board, appeared 
in the offing, but understanding the fate of the 
place, bore away for Ganjam ; and Colonel ^orde 
was received with all honours, in the camp of our 
new friend and ally, Salabut Jung, who offered him 
for his own private property, a large district, if he ; 
would march against his rebellious brother, the 
Nizam Ali; but the colonel declined, and urged 
the naboBHo join him in driving the French out 
of Rajahmundry, a movement which the latter 
anticipated by crossing the Kistna and marching 
westward, to join Bassaulet Jung, who took them 
into his pay, while Colonel Forde remained on the 
coast to reestablish our factories, which had been 
destroyed by Bussy. 

Our merchants at Surat, finding themselves much 
oppressed, and exposed to many perils by the Sidee, 
who Commanded the castle on the one hand, by the 
governor of the city, and by the Mahrattas who 
claimed a share in the revenue of that place on the 
other, applied to the presidency of Bombay, begging 
theequipmentof an expedition to capture the fortress, 
and settle the government , of the city upon a per- 
sonage named Fharass Ithan, who had been Naib, 
or deputy governor, under Meah Atchund, and as 
such had related all to the satisfaction of the 
inhabitants. The proposal was at once embraced, 
and Admiral Pococke sent two of his ships on this 
service, while 850 infkntry and gunners, under 
Captain Richard Maitland, of the Royal Artillery 
(a regiment taised only nine years before), were 
embarked on board the Company's armed vessels, 
commanded by Captain Watson, on the 9th 
February, 1759 5 the whole under a civil servant 
named Mn Spencer. ^ 

A landing was effected at a place called Dentil- 
sorie, about nine miles from Si^t, on the 15th, 
a camp for refreshment was formed on 
th#|ila$ant^ (Sulf of Cambay.^ In 

two days Captain Maitland advanced against the 


French Garden, in which a considerable number of 
the Sidee’s men were posted ; h\R were driven Out 
after a sharp contest ,He then threw up a battery 
to breach the walls; but as that process seemed 
tedious, a council of war, composed of naval and 
military officers, proposed a general attack, which 
was accordingljr executed next morning. An officer 
who was present details the ^ operations thus ; — 

“ The large ships were of no use. The Bombay^ 
grab of twenty guns, and four bomb-ketches, being 
the only ships that had water enough to go into the 
river, and it was with difficulty that those got up to 
the town. The jplace was first attempted by the 
troops, but they were twice repulsed with consider- 
able loss, which with desertion greatly reduced 
them. As the last game we had to play, it was 
determined to break the chain and attack the place 
with our shipping. Accordingly, up./n tHe ist of 
March, the Bombay^ grab, and Success, ketch, of 
twelve six-pounders and an eight-inch mortar, 

; commanded by Captains John Cleugh and James 
Lindsay, ran against the chain together and broke 
it The town was defended by four batteries and 
5,000 men, who made a gallant defence. The dis- 
pute lasted four hours, in which time we fired 500 
shot and forty-two shells, the distance from their 
batteries being only forty yards. Next day the 
castle surrendered. Our ships lost a fburth of their 
complement in killed and wounded.” * 

We took possession of the fortress in the 
name of the Emperor of Delhi, from whom tlie 
Company shortly after obtained the commissions 
of Governor of Surat, and Admiral of the Mogul 
fleet, with an assignment of ;£ 2 5,000 yearly, out of 
the customs, to support the marine and citadel, 
but our success against the Malirattas in 1803 
compelled that people to relinquish finally and 
for ever, all claim on Surat, the commerce of which, 
at. the time we conquered it, included diamonds, 
pearls, gold, musk, ambergris, spices, indigo, silk, 
and cotton ; but since the rise of Bombay, tlie 
value of its traffic has declined. 

We were fairly established as legal possessors 
of the fortress. The conquest cost us only 200 
men, after which Captain Watson came to anchor 
off Bdmbay, on the 9th of April. 

Colonel Forde — an officer then little known, but 
in whom CliVe detected military talents of a very 
high order — ^with his slender force remained in 
Masulipatam, awaiting further orders from the presi 
dency of Bengal, or from Colonel Clive, who had 
taken upon himself the responsibility of every great 
measure, and fot months had acted as if he 'were 
Governor-General of all Hindostan, though his real 
^ Kdinly Chron,, 1759. 
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CAPTAIN YORKE LEADING THE FORLORN HOPE AT MASULIPATAM. 
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post was merely Governor of Fort St. David, on the government by rotation ; but the ^embers of this 
coast of Coromandel. The directors in London, government themselves made' Clive their president, 
after the ca‘tastrophe at Calcutta, and the cowardice and after hearing the particulars of Plassey, the 
of Mr, Drake there, had unwisely aj^ointed a Court of Directors named him Governor of Bengal. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE DUtCH IK BENGAL. — BATTLE OF WANDIWASH. — THE COUNTRY RAVAGED. — CHITAPETT REDUCED. 


The French were not the only European enemies 
with whom Wp ha^d to cope at this time in Hin- 
dostan. The envy and avarice of the Dutch had 
become excited by the extent of our trade there, 
and mm-e particularly in Bengal, and as they 
possessed a strong fort at Chinsurah, on the 
western bRnk of the Hooghley, about twenty rniles 
from Calcutta, where permission had been given 
them to erect it in 1656, by the Sultan Mohammed 
ChOudjah, they i^olved at least to engross the 
whole trade in saltp^e ; and with this view are 
supposed to have tampered with the new nabob, or 
soubah, and secured his connivance, notwithstand* 
ing that he under such obligations to the 
Company^ 

Their |dans met with ^he complete approval .of 
the Govemoif df.BatavkIt who chose the time to 
enforce it when the squadron had gone to 

the coast of Malftbar. On the pretext of strengthen- 
ing the Dutch garrisons in Bengal, he equipped a 
squadron of seven vessels, having on board 500 
troops and 600 Malays, under the command 
of a cornel who bore the very English name of 
After touching at Negapatam, these 
foiK^ entered the river of Bengal learly In October. 

^ho was then at Calcutta, on hearing of 
iheir derigm,^ he was determined to defeat, 
cmnpkined id tHe nabob, ^who, upon such appli- 
cation, could not decenfly refuse an order to the 
Director ai^ Couit at flooghley, implying that 
this armament procerf up the river.*' 

Colonel Clivd, at t|e;$me time, wrote to the 
Dutch compiodbr^ p^fting “that, as he had 
received design, he could not 

allow them to land fmtes ^nd maich to Chinsurah.’' 
The^ Comihodore replied dlat fadlhad no intention 
of sending troops to Ch^d^urah, but begged th^t he 
might land some foTt^shment^ a request which 
an condition that they should not 
proceed inland. " "" ‘ 

In defiance of this^ arrangement, and the* order 


! of the nabob, as soon as all the ships were in^ the 
commodore sailed up the river to Tannah Fort, only 
two miles below Calcutta — a stronghold which we 
had taken in 1 756— and ///<r^disemba#jke4’‘the whole 
of the Dutch troops, who at once began their march, 
with drums beating, for Chinsurah. In the meantime, 
by way of retaliation for the affront he had sus- 
tained in being refused access to the Dutch factory, 
he seized several vessels belonging to the East 
India Company, and on the Calcutta^ Jndiaman, 
omnmanded by Captain Wilson, dropping down 
the river homeward bound, he gave that officer to 
understand, that if he dared to pass, he should be 
sunk without delay. As if to leave no doubt of 
this, he triced up his ports, and ran out his shotted 
guns. 

On this the captain put about, and stood back 
to Calcutta, where two other Indiamen lay, and 
made his report to Colonel Clive, who forthwith 
ordered the three ships to clear away for action, 
and attack the seven Dutchmen. Their weight was 
thus : — 

The Calcutta (twenty-six guns). Captain Wilson ; 
Duke of Dorset guns), Captain Forrester ; 

Hardwicke (twenty-six guns), Captain Sampson. 

The Dutch armament was armed with ,302 guns, 
so th^ contest seemed most unequal. The decks 
of our ships were “lined with saltpetre bags to 
screen the men from shot, and each took bn board 
two additional twelve-pounders." * 

On dropping down the river, the three Indiamen 
found the enemy in prder of battle, and ready to 
give them a hpt reception. The Duke of Dorset 
being the firA within tange, began the conflict by a * 
broadside of thirteen guns, which was promptly 
returned ; and as a dead calm unluckily intervene^ 
this single ship was, for a time, exposed to the 
whole fire of the enemy^s squadron. On a little 
breeze springing up, the Calctitta and Hardwicke 
panie down to her assistance, and a lieavy fire was 
• Royal 1760. 
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no>^ maintained gn both sides, till two of the Dutch 
ships cut their cables and bore away, and a third was 
driven on shore. Finding his force thus reduced 
to four, the commodore, after a few more broad- 
sides, struck his colours to Captain Wilson, and 
the other two captains followed his example. 
Singularly enough, this victory was won without the 
loss of even one British seaman, whil^ the decks of 
the Dutch presented a dreadful scene of carnage. 
Out of one ship no less than thirty corpses were 
flung to the alligators in the river. The prisoners 
we»e sent to Calcutta. The seventh ship attempt- 

* ing to make her escape, was captured by the Orford 
ani Royal George, which had just come from 
Europe. 

The 1,100. troops were not more fortunate in 
their pooi^’es^ Clive no sooner learned that they 
were actually im full march to Chinsurah, than he 
dispatched Forde after them, with only 500 men 
from Calcutta, with orders to stop them at the 
French Gardens. Proceeding northward, that 
officer entered the town of Chandernagore, where 
he was fired upon by a party of Dutch sent out 
from Chinsurah to meet the coming reinforcemait, 
but were routed and dispersed. Colonel Forde 
pushing on, in the morning of the 25th November 
found the enemy prepared to face him on a plain 
near Chinsurah, where, after a brief but bitter contest, 
he totally defeated them, and slew many. All who 
survived were taken prisoners. 

During this contest, the nabob^s son, Meeran, at 
the head of a strong army, maintained a suspicious 
neutrality, and there is little doubt that he would 
have declared for the Dutch had they been vic- 
torious. As the event proved, he now offered to 
reduce Chinsurah; but the affair was soon after 
adjusted. The Dutch on the payment of ;£‘ioo,ooo 
for damages, received back their ships and all the 
prisoners, save 300 who took service under the 
Company. The articles of agreement between 
them and the Dutch were ratified on the 5th day of 
December, 1759, and “ the affixing of his signature j 
to that deed was the last act of authority which | 
Clive performed, for his health having again given 
way Ip the ravages of the climate, he set sail early 
in February for England.” ♦ 

• There he remained five years, and in December, 
X761, as a reward for his many brilliant services in 
India, was raised to the peerage ai Lord Clive of 
^lassey, K.B., a title now iilerged in the Earldom 
of Powis. 

He left behind him in India many brave and 
experienced officers, inspired by his own genius, 
and trained to war under his own eye ; and among 
• « Glcig.- 
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these the most conspicuous was Colonel (afterwaida 
Sir Eyre) Coote, of the old Irish family of C^tle 
Cuffe in Queen's County. While the Fren^ forces 
were cantoned in the vicinity of Wandiwash^'and 
Lally and Bussy were engaged as usual in bitter 
quarrels, Coote on the 21st November, 1759, pro- 
ceeded with some reinforcements against Wandi- 
wash, which, with a rapidity like Clive's, he carried 
by storm on the 29th, at the head of his own red- 
ment, the 84tb, which he had under his ofders with 
other Europeans, 1,700 in all, with 3,000 sepoys, 
and fourteen pieces of cannon. At Wandiwash he 
took prisoners 900 men, with forty-nine guns. From 
thence he marched to Carougoly, and took that 
place also, on the loth of December, though de- 
fended by the Irish Colonel O'Kennely with 600 
men. On the other hand Lally, having obtained' 
the assistance of some Mahratta horse, by some 
skilful movements, surprised Conjeveram, where, to 
his^disappointmeiU, his starving troops found the 
magazines empty. 

As the breaches made by our artillery at Wan- 
diwash were still open, LaMy hoped to recover that 
place. Assembling all his forces at Arcot, on the 
roth of February, 1760, he began his march and 
came in sight of the battered fortress ; but while 
he and his engineers were considering the mode of 
assault, Coote suddenly came upon them from the 
neighbourhood of Conjeveram, and compelled them 
to* fall back. The military pride of Lslly forbade 
him to retreat, for he drew up in order of battle near 
the walls of Wandiwash, which was a ret:tangular 
fort with fourteen redoubts, and, nothing loth, 
Coote prepared to meet him. 

Our troops on this day consisted of 1,900 Euro- 
peans, including eighty troopers, 1,25® sowars, or 
native cavalry, and 2,100 sepoys, formed in three 
lines. In the fir^^the old 84th Regiment was on 
the right flank, the-old 79th on the left, with two 
battalions of the Company in the centre — all with^ 
out their grenadier companies. On the wings of 
this line were 1,800 sepoys. In the second line 
were all the grenadiers, 300 strong, with 100 sepoys 
on each flank. The third line was formed by the 
black horse, with eighty Europeans in their centre. 
A little in advance, and on the left of this line, 
were two field-guns, covered by two companies of 
sepoys, Coote had twenty-six pieces of cannon in all. 

The enemy’s force consisted of 2,250 Europeans, 
of whom 3po were hussars, and 1,3®® were sepoys 
-—450 French. and natives being left at the batteries 
agaixst the fort. The Mahratta horse numbered 
3,000 sabres ; but instead of taking any part in 
the contest, they contented themselves with guard- 
ing their own camp, and w'aiting to loot; the 
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of whoever might be defeated. On the right 
were posted the European horse, on the left was 
Lally's Irish Regiment, now reduced to 400 men, 
protected by a tank. The centre was formed by the 
Regimentof Lorraine, 400 strong, and the Bataillon 
dlnde, 730 strong. In the tank, to strengthen 
the left, were 300 men, chiefly marines from the 
ships of Count d’Ach^. In rear was another tank 
held by 400 sepoys, whom Bussy had brought from 
Rurpa ; knd the rest, 900 in number, were posted 
in rear of a ridge that lay along the front of the 
camp. Each flank of this ridge was held by fifty 
Europeans. Lally had in the field sixteen field- 
pieces; four were placed in the front tank, and 
the rest by thfees, between the different bodies of 
troops forming the general line. 

Lally began the battle in person. While the 
British were advancing in the order we have 
given, before they had halted, or were even within 
cannon-shot, the fiery Irishman, at the head of%is 
European horse, by sweeping round the plain 
made a dash at Coote’s third line; but the moment 
his intentions were perceived, the two companies 
of , sepoys, posted apart with the two field-guns, 
were ordered tb form efi pote^ice^ that is, at an acute 
angle from the line, to enfilade the approaching 
cavalry. At the same time the black horse went 
threes-about to the rear, as if to face the enemy, 
but purposely threw themselves into confusion, 
that they might have a pretext for flight, and 
thus left the eighty Europeans alone to receive 
the coming chsu'ge, before which they must inevit- 
ably have givten way. 

The two sepoy companies with the two guns, 
which were well handled by Captain Barker, poured 
in such a flanking fire, that the French cavalry 
fled, and left 1-a.lly no choice but to follow them 
with a heart swollen by rage. ^ By this' time we 
had halted, the cannoitade had opened on both 
sides, and the superiority was decidedly with the 
guns of Coote, while Lally, on returning, found 
his infantry full of bitter impatience under the loss 
they were sustaining by not being brought to closer 
quarters. This he fully seconded by his own hot 
impetuosity, for Ke ordered the whole line to ad- 
vancct th^ the roar of musketry and clouds 
of smoke became general from flank to flank. 

The Regiment of Lorraine formed in a column 
of twelve files frontage, advanced at a rush against 
our S4th, thinking to hurst through it by sheer 
weight; but Coote ordered the battalion to 
serve its fire until theit assailants were within fifty i 
yardi|!' aqd then it went crashing into their fronts 
ranks, nearly every buJlriP killing double deep* The 
oblong column staggered, reeled, and swayed to | 
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j and fro for a moment ; it then p^slicd on over the 
fallen, and mingled with the 84th in a wild, ‘dread- 
ful with the bayonet ; but, unable to with- 

stand that resolute regiment, it gave way in utter 
disorder. At that moment a French tumbril ex- 
ploded in the front tank, killing and wounding 
eighty men, and all in its neighbourhood abandoned 
the place. 

Of this disorder Coote took instant advantage, 
and ordered Major Brereton to advance with the 
whole of the 79th Regiment and seize the tank. 
Bravely he executed the order, and had just can led 
the point, when a bullet slew him. He was a gallant • 
and accomplished officer, whose fall was a loss to 
the army and his country. The capture of the 
tank uncovered the left of the Regiment de Lally, 
which, as soon as the field-guns there^were brought 
to play upon it, began to waver, and then the day 
was lost to France, while Bussy, making a gallant 
effort to retrieve its fortune by a bayonet charge, 
was taken prisoner. 

The centre and other flank of the enemy's line 
made little or no resistance, while the sepoys, 
posted in rear of the covering ridge, when ordered 
to advance, flatly refused to obey ; and, convinced 
now that further fighting was useless, Lally aban- 
doned his camp to the British, who instantly 
entered it. In this battle, a writer says ' truly : 

“ The handful of heroes of Tally's own corps was 
left to do battle with the whole British army. The 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery fell upon their un- 
protected flanks: yet still they fought until the 
field was soaked with their blood, and the tired 
remnant were swept before the repeated charges of 
overwhelming numbers as the monsoon rolls over 
the surges of the sea. The Irish suffered dread- 
fully, and were left alone to combat and to die, 
winning for themselves an honour scarcely inferior 
to that of Fontenoy, even in defeat" 

But for the manner, moreover, in which these 
brave exiles covered the retreat, the French army 
must have been utterly annihilated. The French 
loss was 800 men killed and wounded, and fifty 
taken prisoners, among whom were Brigadier- 
General de Bussy, Quartermaster-General^ the 
Chevalier de Godeville, Colonel Murphy, and 
several other officers. There were also taken 
twenty-four pieces of cannon, eleven tumbrils, the 
tents, and all the baggage. 

The British losses were 262 killed andwoundedl 
Coote’s native cavalry did no more for him than 
Tally’s Mahrattas did for France ; they kept safely 
out of reach of ahot and shelly and would not 
follow up the enemy even when routed. Oh 
being joined by the detachment which he had 
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left on the batteries before Wandiwash, Lally con- 
tinued *his retreat without reinforcing his garrison 
in the small hill-fort of Chitapett ; and Coote, on 
whom no chance of advantage was ever thrown away, 
resolved to capture it, while Captain Wood, with 
his garrison, was ordered to advance from Cauvery- 
pauk and invest the fortress of Arcot; and i,ooo 
native cavalry, and 300 sepoys under the Baron de 
Vanerst, were dispatched south to ravage all the 
country between Pondicherry and Alamparva, in 
retaliation for the outrages committed by the French 
ancUhe Mahrattas in the districts of what was now 
J)ecoming British India; and th^se orders they 
exec|ited with such genial fidelity, that they gave 
to the flames eighty-four villages, and captured | 
8,000 head 0^ cattle, entailing terrible sufferings 1 
on the gopr peasantry, who had no interest what- 


ever in this war which those Europeans had 
to wage among them. * . . 1 

On the 26th of January, 1760, Chitapett was 
invested, and made but a small show of resKStance.; 
for in three days Coote and his entire force haltM 
within cannon-shot of it; two eighteen-poundem 
guns were placed in battery , and soon made a 
practicable breach. On this, the ChevaHer de Tilly 
surrendered with his garrison of fifty-six Europeans 
and 300 sepoys. On the same day th% Khan, 
with all his pestilent Mahrattas, evacuated the 
Carnatic. 

Almost immediately after, the town and fortress 
of Timmerycottah surrendered. This place is chiefly 
I remarkable for a peat cataract near ft, which has a 
I fall of sixty feet in height into a basin 120, feet in 
breadth. 


CAPTURE OP ARCOT. 


CHAPTER XVL 

CAPTURE OF ARCOT AND REDUCTION OF PONDICHERRY. — FATE OF THE COUNT DE LALLY.— FALL OF 

THE FRENCH POWER IN INDIA. 


Intent on fresh conquests and on utterly crushing 
the power of France in India, the ist of February 
saw Colonel Eyre Coote before Arcot. The works 
of the fortress had been greatly strengthened of 
late. The ditch had been hewn in the solid rock 
to a uniform depth of six feet. A glacis and 
covered way had been carried completely round 
the inside of it, and on the north a strong ravelin, 
armed with six pieces of cannon, communicated 
with the fort by a gat^j before which lay a draw- 
bridge. , 

The three British batteries opened on the sth, but 
the artillery was light, and ammunition scarce, so* 
their progress was slow; yet the sap was pushed on, 
till by the 9th it was very near the glacis, and two 
breaches had been made within six feet of its base. 
The means of defence were; by no means exhausted, 
when, to his natural surprise, -Coote received an 
offer of voluntary capitulation. The terms were 
briefly arranged, and the grenadiers of the army 
ne^t morning took possession pf the gates with 
fixed bayonets. ! 

The garrison, consisting of 2^7 Frenchmen, and 
the same number of sepoys, had not as yet suffered 
a single casualty, and might have held the place 
till it was regularly assaulted ; but the French were 


fast losing alike heart and prestige. In Arcot were 
found twenty-two pieces of cannon, four mortars, 
and much warlike stores. The 29th of February 
saw Coote before Tyndivanum, a town situated at 
the junction of several roads all leading to^ Pondi- 
cherry, which is only twenty-five miles distant. 
“The object of this march,” says Beveridge, “could 
not be misunderstood ; and the French, who had com- 
menced the war ill tfie full confidence of establish- 
ing an undisputed supremacy,, became aware that 
their next struggle must be for existence. To pre- 
pare for the worst they endeavoured to obtain 
possession of all the commanding posts in the 
vicinity.” 

Lally, who, after his defeat at Wandiwash, found 
it impossible to remain long on the strong but 
barren hill of Gingee, to which he had retreated, 
now fell back with his famished forces to Pondi- 
cherry. There he quarrelled with the Council and 
all the civil authorities, calling them “ embezzlers 
mid peculators — traitors and cowards.” And while 
these unseemly squabbles went on in the last strong- 
hold of Prance in India, her flag was tom down 
by the troops of Coote, from every place on which 
it had been hoisted. 

Timmerycottah, we liave shown, surrendered, 
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and Tnnomalee^ilso; Devi-Cottah was evacuated; 1760, triumphantly encamped withm four miles of 
Alamparva and Permacoil were taken by storm, that place, which was to witness the last sdene ta 
and the country wasted by fire and sword. Carical, the unsuccessful and brilliant, but stormy, career pf 
the most impoitant place on the coast next to the famous Count de Lally. 



Pondicheity, was blocked up by an amuunent from 
Madras ; the garrison made a wretched defence, 
an<f surrendered on the 6th of April eie Lally could 
attempt to relieve it*; and the captures of ChiUam- 
baram, Valdore, and Cuddalore* rapidly followed. 
All the petty forts round Pondidierry ^ere speedily 
reduced; the whole surrounding country fell into 
the hands of the British, who, by the ist of May, 
^ a 


The approach of the rainy season, together with 
his well-known skill and resolute character, caused 
a regular siege to be deemed impracticable for a 
time; but ultimately it was resolved to block up the 
fortress by sea and land. Lally had with him only 
1,500 French troops (100 of them being horse), the 
remnants of nine battalions of the king’s and com- 
pany’s service. The cavalry, artillery, and Invalides 
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pf the latter; the Creole volunteers of the Isle of 
Bourbon ; the Artillerie du Roi ; the Regiments dc 
Marine, de Lorraine, dlnde, and his own, the 
119th of the line. He had 900 sepoys. There 
were at this time three corps in the French service 
named from the ancient province of Lorraine — Les 
Gardes Lorraines, or 30th Foot ; 69th Regiment 
de Lorraine, and 104th Royal Lorraine. 

It was long since the French had received the 
slightest Succour jfirom their impoverished mother 
country, against which we were now waging a des- 
perate war in America, the West Indies — in every 
quarter pf the globe where she had possessions, 
ships, or colonies. Hemmed up in the strong town 
with faint and fading hopes, Lally could but long 
for the arrival^'of some squadron, that would bring 
him men, money, or providons, from Bourbon, 
the Mauritius, or some other quarter. But he 
would be a bold and skilful French seaman who 
could now escape the keen-eyed vigilance of the 
British sailors of those days ; for Admiral Cornish 
blocked up the Coromandel coast with six sail of 
the line, and Admiral Stevens, who had succeeded 
Admiral Pococke, Aow appeared with five ships of 
the line, on board of one of which came three 
copipanies of the Royal Artillery. 

The entire fleet of Cornish was a very powerful 
one, and consisted of nineteen sail, twelve of 
which were of the line, armed with 668 pieces of 
cannon. 

In his dire extremity Lally turned his eyes to- 
wards Mysore, ;where, Hyder Ali — ^whose terrible 
name was to find an echo in futurt history — had 
established his authority by force of arms. To 
bring Hyder on doote's rear, and compel him to 
raise the siege, Lally offered him present posses- 
sion of what it was scarcely in his power tb give, 
the fortress of Thiagur, on a njountain which was 
fifty-two miles from Pondicherry, and tommanded 
two passes Into the Carnatic, with the future pos- 
session of Tinevelly and Madura— dispossess- 
ing the British, no easy task for even Hyder. A 
treaty, however,^ was concluded, and that personage 
agreed to send cattle to feed the starving French, 
and troops to fight their besiegers. 

Coote sent a. detachment to cut off their march. 
This was done effectually ; the Mysorean force was 
small, aud on meeting a repulse, and discovering 
fully the deplo^ble state to which Lally was re- 
duced, they fell badt with the cattle to dieir ovm 
country. Shortly brfore this, six of die Company's 
ships anrived at Madras and there landed 600 jnm* 
More and more troops continued to pour in, but 
still not a ship, not a ihai:^ or a barrel of beef for 
Lally ; ** and in Octobers picturesque regiment of 


kilted men from the bleak Highl|pds of Scotland 
were disembarked to try their mettle, and their 
power of enduring heat in the lowlands of Hin- 
dostan." 

The corps thus referred to was the 89th Highland 
Regiment, which had been raised in Ae preceding 
year among the' clan Gordon by Colonel S. Long 
Morris, who 4 iad married the Duchess Dowager of 
Gordon, and the men almost all of them bore the 
Gordon surname. But at first only a detachment 
of it served at Pondicherry, 

Lally, on the 17 th of March, had fallen back*on 
the fortress, bravely disputing every foot of ground, • 
until in front of Pondicherry, where he formed his 
famous lines, which for twelve weeks he defended 
with such valour and skill, till he began still more 
to lose heart after Hyder Ali failed him. ^ f olonel 
Coote was aware that the fortress was so Strong by 
art and nature, that he could hope to reduce it by 
famine only, especially when held by such a soldier 
as Lally, who had a vast store of ammunition and 
cannon, including 700 pieces of all kinds, many 
millions of ball-cartridge, and had planted on the 
thirteen great bastions, the six gates, and the walls, 
which were five miles in circumference, 508 brass 
and iron guns, independent of mortars. 

Lally led a fierce sortie on the night of the 2nd 
I of September aga^st Coote's advanced posts, but 
I was repulsed with the loss of many men and seven- 
Iteen guns. Of this affair an officer of the 89th 
wrote thus : “ After a volley from our pieces, these 
we threw down — off with our bonnets, out with our 
swords, gave them [the French] three huzzas, and 
rushed in full speed to the muzzles of their gun^ 
of which they left-us in full possession, though not 
without los^ on our side, for the guns were filled 
almost ta the mouth with bars of iron six inches 
long, and lesser pieces of jagged iron," &c.* Eight 
days subsequently the last work of the fortified lines 
was carried, and the French were completely en- 
closed in Pondichei;ry. Coote had no men killed, 
including Major Monson, whose leg was carried 
away by a cannon-ball. In this affair the High- 
landers, who, were only fifty in number, and com- 
manded' hy Captain George Morrison, in their 
fierce eagemeSs to get at the enemy burst from the 
rear through the grenadiers of the 79th Regiment. , 

Count d’Ach^* the naval comander, having by 
his sailing elsewhere, completely abandoned Lally 
to bis fate, a fiffy-four gun ship, a frigate of thirty-sif, 
and four French Indiamen, were hopelessly shut up 
in the roadstead. In the month of October, only 
five sail of the line, undet Captain Robert Haldane, 
were required to block up Pondicherry from tjie 
^ Letter in EdMur^ CcuraHt^ 1761, ^ 
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seaward, whill Coote pushed on the investment by 
land, -and on the i6th November, ^ter the arrival 
of a ship from Madras, with the necessary stores, it 
was resolved to turn %he investment into a close 
siege. 

Scarcity of provisions compelled Lally to expel 
a vast number of natives from the town ; but as 
Coote drove them back, many perished under the 
fire of the guns, which were in full operation. 
Many of our people died of fatigue in the trenches. 
Among these was Sir Charles Chalmers, of Cults, 
a Scottish baronet who served in the artillery, 
though his estates had been forfeited after 
Culloden. 

6n the 26th of October, Coote's forces were 
3,500 Europeans and 7,000 sepoys. 

The rains abated on the 26th, and Colonel 
Coote ciltect&i the engineers to select proper places 
for the erection of the batteries, and they all 
opened together on the Sth December, at midnight. 
Though formed at a considerable distance, they 
had a serious effect, but the besieged returned the 
fire with great vigour. This mutual cannonading 
continued until Christmas Day, when the engineers 
formed a new battery, and effected a breach in the 
north-west counterguard and curtain. Though the 
approaches were retarded for some days by a 
violent storm, which almost ruined our works, the 
damage was soon repaired, and a considerable post, 
the Redoubt of San Thom^, was taken from the 
enemy in assault, by the 89th Highlanders, but was 
afterwards recaptured by 300 French grenadiers 
from the sepoys who occupied it. 

By this time the scarcity of provisions in the city 
was so great, that thd^oldiers had ta subsist on the 
flesh of elephants, camels, horses, and dogs. The 
latter sold, says Baron Grant, for twenty-four rupees 
each. 

By the 15th of January, 1761, another battery, 
armed with ten guns and three -mortars, was opened 
against the skirt of the Bleaching Town, and 
another wa*^ formed at only 150 yards from the 
walls. It proved unnecessary, as on the evening 
of the 15th, just as the red sunshine was fading on 
the great bastions of Pondicherry, a white flag was 
seen coming from thence to the trenches. 

^ The bearers of it were Father Lavacer, sup^ 
rieur g^ndral des Jesuites Fran^ais dans les Indes,” 
Colonel Durr^, of the Artiller|e du Roi, and MM. 
Moracin and Courtin, members of the council. 
They bore also two memorials, one signed by 
Lally, and the other by the governor and council 
The former was very characteristic of the count, 
from its proud and petulant style. As if he had 
been^about to dictate terms, instead of receiving^ 


them, he began by an irrelevant preamble, tbnit 

the British had taken Chandemagore, against jdie 
feith of the treaties of neutrality which had alwa^ 
subsisted between Ihe European nations in Bengal, 
and especially between the British and French 
also, “ that the government of Madras had refus^ 
to fulfil the conditions of a cartel between the two 
crowns.” 

In consequence of this, it was impossible for hyn 
to propose a capitulation for the city of Fondi- * 
cherry; but, that “the troops of the king and 
company surrender themselves, for want of pro- 
visions, prisoners of war to his Britannic Majesty, 
conformably to the terms of the cartel; ” adding that 
Colonel Coote might take possessioji of the Ville- 
nore Gate on the morrow. 

“ I demand,” wrote Lally, “ from a principle of 
justice and humanity, that the mother and sisters of 
Raza Sahib (then in the city) may be permitted to 
seek an asylum where they please, or that they may 
remain prisoners among the English, and not be 
delivered into the hands of Mohammed Ali Khan, 
which are red with the blood of the husband and 
father, to the shame of those who gave up Chunda 
Sahib to him.”* 

To all this, Colonel Coote replied thus ; — 

“ The particulars of the capture of Chanderna- 
gore having been long since transmitted to His 
Britannic Majesty by the officer to whom the 
place surrendered. Colonel Coote cannot take cog- 
nisance of what passed on that occasion, nor can 
he admit the same as in any way relative to the 
surrender of Pondicherry. 

“ The disputes which have arisen concerning the 
cartel concluded between their Britannic and Most 
Christian Majesties being as yet undecided, Colonel 
Coote has it not in his power to admit that the 
troops of His Most Christian Majesty, and of the 
French East India Company, shall be deemed 
prisoners of war to His Britarinic Majesty ; but 
requires that they shall surrender themselves 
prisoners of war, to be used as he shall think con- 
sistent with the interest of the king, his master ; 
and Colonel Coote will show all such indulgfences 
as are consistent with humanity. 

“ Colonel Coote will send the grenadiers of his 
regiment, between the hours of eight and nine o clock 
to-morrow morning, to take possession of the Ville- 
nore Gate; and the next morning, between the 
same hours, he will take possession of the gate of 
Fo|:t St. Lewis. 

“ The mother and sisters of Raza Sahib shall be 
escorted to Madras, where proper care’ shall be 
t^ken for their safety, and they shall not on any 
* London GaeetUt 1761 . 
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account be delivered into the hands of the Nabob 
Mohammed Ally Cawn (sHc), 

** Given at the headquarters, in the camp before 
Pondicherry, the isth day of January, 1761. 

(Signed) “ Eyre Coote. 
'‘To Arthur Lally, Esq., Lieut.-General of H.M.C. 

Majesty's forces in India, &c. &c.'* 

^CoOte (declined any reply to the question of 
respecting the churches and permitting the free 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion. According 
to stipulation, at the hours named, the grenadiejs 
of the 84th took over the Villenore Gate from 
the Irish soldiers of Lally, mutually presenting 
arms; and the 79th Regiment took possession of 
the citadel. 

So fell the capital of the French Indies, lifter a 
siege which the skill of Lally, together with his 
obstinate vsjour, had protracted, amid innumerable 
difficulties, against forces far exceeding his famished 
garrison in numbers. On the 17th, he marched out 
at their head, exposed to many insults, as his long 
resistance had maddened bis soldiers. On that 
day, there came forth with him, officers included : — 
Artillerie du Roi, 83 ; the Regiment de Lorraine, 
237 ; the Regiment de Lally, 230 ; the Regiment 
du Marine, 295; Artillery ' of the French East 
India Company, 94; Cavalry and Volontaires de 
Bourbon, 55; Bataillon dTnde and Invalides, 316 
of all ranks. To cut to pieces their commissary was 
one of the first acts of these prisoners of war, and 
Lally would have shared the same fate had he not 
taken skelter in the British camp. 

The munition of war found in Pondicherry was 
enormous, and the mere list thereof would fill 
many pages. There were taken 671 guns and 
mortars, 14,400 muskets and pistols, 4,895 swords, 
1,200 poleaxes, 84,041 cannon-balls, with gun- 
powder in proportion, 22,500 shells and hand- 
grenades, 12,000 iron ramrods, 20 hogsheads of 
flints, ^d so forth. The whole plunder was valued 
at ^£'2, 000, 000 sterling. 

The fortifications were ordered to be blown up, 
and the Gordon Highlanders formed the new 
garrison, and on the same dky that Lally surren- 
dered, his Scottish comrade. Law de Lauriston, on 
whose assistance he had long relied, was totally 
defeated by Major Camac, and taken prisoner, 
together with sixty French officers, and the young 
Mogul, whom he had persuaded to advice against 
Coote with a vast host 4 

Qn the 3rd of Februaiy, the nabob made his 
entry into Pohdicheny, accompanied by his 
broker ; both were^ seated in a magnificent how- 
dah, on the back of 4i gigantic elephant ; six more 


elephants followed, two . and two, bearing chiefs ; 
next came his twelve wives in a covered wagon 
drawn by buffaloes, and then followed his troops, 
armed with bows and arrows, shields and tulwars, 
matchlocks, lances, and daggers. 

Miserable indeed was the fate that befell 
Lally after all his wounds, services, and exertions 
in the cause, of France. By the contemptible 
court of Louis he was made a special victim to 
popular clamour. After being detained for nearly 
four years in a close prison, and being most 
barbarously and infamously tortured again ajid 
again, he' was condemned to be executed, accord- 
ing to the following Report among the papers 
printed in the scarce “ History of the Mauritius,” 
by the Vicomte de Vaux. 

“ In consequence of the very weighty conclusions 
which the procureur-gdn^ral had given against the 
Count de Lally, he was removed during the night 
of Sunday, 4th May (176^), from the Bastille to 
the prison of the Conciergerie, which communicates 
by several staircases with the different apartments 
belonging to the Court of Parliament. Though it 
was but one o'clock in the morning when he 
arrived^ at the Conciergerie, he refused to go to 
bed, and about seven he appeared before the 
judges. They ordered him to be divested of his 
red riband and cross, to which he submitted with 
the most perfect indifference ; and he was then 
placed on the stool to undergo a course of inter- 
i rogation. At this moment, clasping his hands and 
lifting up his eyes, he exclaimed, ‘ Is this the reward 
of forty years’ faithful service ?' The inquiry 
lasted six hours. At three in the afternoon it re- 
commenced, and the Marquis de Bussy and Count 
d’Ach^ were successively confronted with him. 

. . . The sitting lasted till ten at night, when the 
count was taken back to the Bastille, surrounded 
by guards and several companies of the city watch. 

“ The following day, at six in the morning, the 
judges began to give tlieir opinions, and they were 
not concluded till; four in the afternoon, when they 
pronounced an drrit which contained only a simple 
recital of the proceedings against him and other per- 
sons accused of abuses and crimes in the East Indies, 
with their acquittal or condemnation, but without 
stating the facts or reasons on which they were re-, 
spectively founded. The sentence stated that he had 
been accused and convicted of having betrayed the 
interests of the king and the East India Company; 
of abasing his authority, and of exactions, &c., 
from the subjects of His Majesty, as well as the 
foreigners resident in Pondicherry ; for the repara- 
tion of which, and other crimes, it was declared 
drnt he should be depriv,ed of all his titles, hoqpurs, 
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WAR. ON THE MALABAR COAST. 


and dignities, have his head separated from 
his body in the Flace de Grfeve.” 

Sacrificed to the mob, as La Bourdonnai^ and 
Dupleix had been, this brave Irish soldier of 
fortune was accordingly drawn on a hurdle to the 
Place de Grfeve, on the 9th of May, with a gag in 
his mouth to prevent him addressing the people, 
and there he was hurriedly, almoA privately, be- 
headed in the dusk of the moming-^“ a murder,” 
says Orme, ‘‘ committed with the sword of justice,” 
— and almost in sight of his son, the famous Count 
Lally de Tollendal of a future era. 

^t the reduction of Pondicherry, no regiment 
suffered so much as that of Sir William Draper, 
wh6 raised a beautiful cenotaph near his own house 
on Clifton Downs, surmounted by an urn, and 
inscribed as,*“ Sacred to those departed warriors 
of the 75Lth Regiment, by whose valour, discipline, 
and perseverance, the French land forces were first 
withstood and repulsed, the commerce of Britain 
preserved, and her settlements rescued from im- 
pending destruction.” 

It also bore the names of two majors, ten 
captains, and twenty-one subalterns, who fell in the 
war in Asia. ^ 

The white banner of France still waved on the 
hill-fort of Thiagur, fifty miles in the interior — the 
same place which Lally had promised to Hyder 
Ali, and over the triple stronghold on the hill of 
Chngee, about thirty-five miles westward of Pondi- 
cherry ; but both places were totally isolated, and 
destitute of all hope of relief, and they, with the 
little settlement of Mahd on the coast of Malabar, 
were yet to be reduced, ere the conquest of French 
india could be quite complete — ^yet we had only 
four battalions of the line, at that time, in the 
country. 

In January, 1761, some shipping from England 
had landed troops at Tellicherry to be employed 
in the reduction of Mah 6 ; but, as it lay within the 
boundaries of the Bombay Presidency, authority to 
attack it did not arrive till the beginning of the 
subsequent month, and an alliance with some of 
tlifi neighboudng chiefs was diligently formed mean- 
while by the French governor, who had only with 
him 100 Europeans, while the attacking force under 
Major Hector Munro of the old Gordon High- 
* landers (who died a general in 1B06), consisted of 
900 British, ^nd 700 native ^oops. Though the 
qjiiefs promised liberally, wli^n the major and 
Admiral Cornish appeared off the coast on the loth 
February, not a man Of theii was forthcoming ; 
and the governor deemed himself fortunate, when, 
instead of being compelled to surrender at discre- 
tion, he was pi^rmitted to march out with the 


honours of war, and was sent under cartel to the 
isle of Bourbon. Thus was this distriqt, ,so ridi in 
pepper, cardamom, cacao, arak, sandal, and other 
odoriferous woods, added to our possessions, tHl, it 
was given back in 1783. 

Prior to this, Gingee had been mvestcd by 
Captain Stephen Smith, with eight companies of 
sepo}^. It was commanded by a Scotsman, in 
the French service, named MacGregor, whose 
garrison consisted of only 150 Europeans, 6eo 
sepoys, and 1,000 Colleries, or hill-men. Con- 
ceiving the hill-forts to be impregnable, he was 
somewhat surprised to find that one was taken by 
storm. The two most powerful yet remained, and 
a deadly climate added to their strength, so on 
being summoned, MacGregor stoully replied that 
he could defend himself for three years against 
100,000 men. Ultimately he demanded terms, 
which, though somewhat extravagant. Were apceded 
to, and on the sth of April, he marched out with 
the honours of war. 

Thiagur, which had been returned to the French, 
after their treaty with* the Rajah of Mysore was 
broken upl, shared the fate of Gingeei After being 
blockaded and bombarded by Major Preston for 
sixty-five days, the governor, though he had still 
two months’ provisions in store, surrendered on the 
same terms as those which were accorded to Lally, 
and then*the French had not so much as a single 
military post in all India. 

Some castles or forts, named Motally, Nellea- 
saroon, and Veremala, which were subordinate to 
Mah^, after being suddenly evacuated by the 
French, on the fell of that place, were promptly 
occuj^ed by some Nairs, under a chief with the 
lofty title of “ Kapoo, King of Cherical and nephew 
of Badenkalamkur, King Regent of Colastry.” 
Without delaying^an hour on hearing of the move- 
ments of this mysterious personage, Major (after- 
wards Sir Hector) Munro, with 380 Gordon 
Highlanders — who but a year before had been 
shepherds, ploughmen, and gillies in Scotland — 
some of the Company’s troops, a twelve and nine- 
pounder, marched against him. Captain Nelson, 
lately engineer of flie Frendi garrison at Mah«$, 
and several French officers, burning for revenge on 
their faithless black allies, accompanied him as 
volunteers; the forts were taken, and with them 
fell the last fragments of French power in 
India. ‘‘It was on the Malabar coast,” says a 
writer, “that the first contentions began ; and when 
the rumble of warlike preparations was hushed, and 
the tap of the French drum was silent along the 
shofes of Coromandel and in the Deccan, the din 
of battle was heard, and the mournful parade of 
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vanquished and disarmed captains was seen on the 
coast of M^abar.” 

The smallness of the British forces in India in 


these wars seems strange, when we find by Millings 
Lists in 1762 that the number of men employed in 
that year for the service amounted to 328,127. 



HINDOOS OF THE DECCAN. 


'CHAPTER XVII. 

CtIVK RETURNS TO INDIA FOR THE LAST TIME. 


We have already related how Clive had been 
honoured in England, and raised to an Irish 
peerage; but serious changes tpqk place in the 
British' government on the de&th of George II., 
the accession of George III., and the formation of 
a cabinet under the Earl of Bute, in place of Clive’s 
fnend and patron, the great Chatham. The fortune 
Clive had accumulated .by his thrift, and the chances 
of succe^ul warfare in- the East, without reckoning 
the jagbire that had been conferred on him,, 
amounted to '£300^000^ and the latter was valued 
at about ;^36^ooo more. He was d^iemed to be 
far richer than he really was, ^d t^ucaulay inates 
his ftntiine very higK ; 

** T^e wealth of Cfive wasf such as enabled him to 
vie with the first says the great 

Essayist There proof that he remitted 

more than ;^88o,ood thi^gh the Dutch East India. 
Company, und ino?^j|ten ;^40,ooo through the 
English Company, ^^e. amount which he also 


seftt home through private houses was consider- 
able. He invested great sums in jewels, then a 
very common mode of remittance from India. His 
purchases of diamonds at Madras alone amounted 
to ;^25,ooo. Besides a great mass of money, he 
had an.Indian estate valued by himself at £2^,000 
a year. His whole annual income, in the opinion 
of Sir John Malcolm, who is desirous to state it as 
low as possible, exceeded ;^4o,ooo ; and incomes 
of j^40,ooo, at the accession of George IIJ., were 
at least as rare as incomes of ;^ioo,ooo nom We 
may safely no Englishman who started 

with nofting, hat ever, in any line of life, created" 
sucb'ii fortune at the eaHy age of thirty-four.” 

, On his own friends and relations he spent ^e 
sura of ;£5o,ooa 

AU piarties courted him, for his wealth could 
cotnn^nd many votes in the House. His admira- 
tion for Pitt was great, and he steadily adhered 
to him, till the Great Commoner lost office 
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by the preponderating influence of Lord Bute ; 
thus when .the latter made overtures to him, Clive 
rejected them; and when the unpopular minister 
— unpopular chiefly through the provincial spirit 
of the age — carried on his negociations for a peace 
with France, he most naturally avoided Clive on 
all questions touching the condition and affairs of 
India. Though he had diawn this neglect upon 
himself, the fiery conqueror of Bengal became in- 
(setiscd, dil the more that he knew that the Frfench 
ministry* were in constant- communication with 
the Marquis de Bussy on the same matters. 

After his capture at the battle of Wandiwash, 
Bussy had instantly been liberated on his parole 
by Colonel Coote, who sincerely respected him as 
a man and a soldier ; and when the hero of Gol- 
conda arrived in Paris he experienced a reception 
very different from those accorded to Lally or 
Dupleix, Some time before he left India he had 
remitted from the Circars and the Deccan a vast 
fortune to France, where he married a niece of 
the Due de Choiseul, and was shown the highest 
favour and consideration at the court of Louis XV. 

As the negociations for the treaty of peace went 
on, Clive joined Pitt and the Opposition in con- 
demning and denbuncing it. He foresaw what 
would follow — the restoration of Pondicherry and 
other places to France — and warmly urged that the 
Freiich should be limited as to the number of men 
they were to maintain on the coast of Coromandel, 
and that— save as merchants — they should never 
be admitted into Bengal. 

The Earl of Bute thanked him for his memorial 
on these matters, and though impatient to carry 
out the treaty, which was far indeed from satisfying 
Clive, die terms of it proved 'less unfavourable to 
our interests in India than they might have been ; 
but the eleventh article nearly un<Jid all that Clive, 
Coo^e, and others had done^ It ran thus : — 

In East Indies, Great Britain shall restore 
to Franice, iii the condition they are now in, the 
diflirent foetbries which that crown pbssessed, as 
well on the coast of Coroipandel and Orixa as on 
that of Malabar, as also in Bengal, at die beginiiing 
of the » year 1749. His Most Christian Majesty 
shall restore on his ^ide all that' lie may have 
conquered fron^ Great Mtain in the East Indies 
during the present war; wd will eatpressly cause 
Nattal and Tapanoully, in the^ island of Sumatra 
(given to the Dutch fey the Count d'Estaing) to be 
restored : he engages further not to erect fortifica- 
tions, or keep troops in My part of dominions, 
of the Soubah of Bengal. And in order to preserve 
future peace on the of Coromandel and 

Orixa, the English and french shall acknowledge 


Mohammed Ally Khan for la w^ulf Nabob of the 
Carnatic, and Salabut Jung for fawful Soubah’ of 
the Deccan ; and both parties shall renounce all 
demands and pretensions of satisfaction with which 
they might charge each other or their Indian allies 
for the depredations or pillage committed on either 
side during tkf war.” * 

Finding themselves quite unable to win over 
Clive to their interests, the Bute ministry began to 
league themselves with a Mr. Sullivan, and certain 
otlier directors of the Company, who openly hated 
him, and were forming plans to diminish ajike 
his wealth and reputation. Nothing was said^ 
as yet about his conduct towards Surajah Dowlah, 
or against his acceptance of treasure from I^Teer 
Jafficr after the battle of Plassey ; but that which 
Sullivan, and those who leagued in'jealousy and 
hate, called criminal, “ was Clive's ^ccef^flince of 
the jaghire, and his insisting on payment of those 
quit-rents from the Company.” 

The best lawyers of the day maintained that the 
grant of rent which Clivg had obtained was valid, 
and made exactly on the same terms as those by 
which the Company held their possessions in 
Bengal; they had acquiesced in the grant for 
two years, and in making any attempt to prove 
that Meer Jaffler was without the power to confer 
on Clive the estate in dispute, they must equally 
show that the nabob had no right to confer what 
he had done on the Company. 

It was alike unwise and indelicate to scrutinise 
too closely any of those rights acquired in India ; 
yet the directors, in their hostility and their 
avaricious desire to appropriate ;^3o.ooo per 
^nnum," which they were bound to pay to th6 ^ 
nabob before his transfer of rent, and in their 
narrow-minded hatred of Clive, persevered in their 
plans, and actually confiscated the estate by stopping 
payment of the rents, which they put in their own 
pockets. 

Lord Clive, equally impetuous and indignant, 
without the delay of a day, filed a bill in Chancery 
against the Court of Directors, wbo, under the 
guidance and influence of Sullivan, endeavoured 
to protract the judgment of Chancery by those 
stratagems of delays which the chicanety of 
the: law so reaej^^rmits ; but it is alleged that, 
damped by opinions delivered by Mr. 

Philip Y'orke, who died Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain in 1770, and of Sir Fletcher Nortoof 
afterwards first Lord Grantly, who died in 1789, 
and of other equally eminent lawyers, they became 
hopeless ojt obtaining a decision in their favour.^ 

to carry war into the enemy’s 
^ * • Cormick’s History, vol. i. 
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camp, had ordered his ^hts in Calcutta to insti- 
, tute proceeding^against the Company there, and to 
transmit an exact account of them, that the jsame 
course might be adopted in Britain. But while this 
internal strife was going on, and the Company were 
seeking to crush the man who had buttressed up 
their crumbling power, and won for^them provinces 
equal to empires, came the startling tidings that the 
garrison and all the British residents'**at Patna had 
been destroyed by the sword ; that political move- 
ments undertaken by the feeble Council at Calcutta 
ha^ proved wretched failures ; and that all in Bengal 
^ was going to confusion, and worse than confusion. 

Even the most bitter of the enemies of the hero 
of i^lassey, of Clive the Daring in War,” saw that 
he, and he alone, could remedy these fatal evils, and 
overtures wefe made for his speedy return to India ; 
and a*Aectillg was summoned by the proprietors 
of stock, whq were resolved that their present 
l)rosperity and hope of future profit should not 
suffer through the piques and party spirit of those 
directors whom they elected ; and at a very 
full and general Court of the East India Company, 
Lord Clive was earnestly solicited to return and re- 
sume the management of affairs. At the same time 
the immediate restitution of the jaghire was proposed. 

On this, Clive, who was present, not conceiving 
it right to take advantage of the present burst of 
feeling and sense of emergency, requested that thfs 
motion should qot be put to the vote, adding, 
however, “ that from a sense of the impropriety of 
going to India while so valuable a part of his 
property remained iu dispute, he would make 
t ertain proposals for a compromise to the Court 
of Directors, which would, he trusted, lead to an 
amicable adjustment of the affair.” 

He also declared emphatically that he must 
decline to undertake the management of Indian 
affairs until the removal of Mr. Sullivan from his 
influential post of chairman, as he could never act 
as governor and comrtander-in-chief while his 
movements and measures in India were liable to 
be cavilled at, and condemned by, officials at home, 
especially by one who was ignorant jaf all Indian 
affairs, and was, moreover, his avowed and invete- 
rate 'enemy. A tumult so loud followed this an- 
nouncement that Mr. Sullivan Mdd scarcely obtain 
a hearing ; but as an overw^^ing majority of 
those who were present declared that Clive, and 
•Clive alone, could save Bengal^ after Sullivan had 
wished to try the matter by b 4 lot Clive was ulti- 
mately nominated “ Gk)vem©r and Commander-in- 
chief in India, with the express understanding that 
no officer, of whatever rank, should have t^^^wer 
of interfering witli his command there.’' 'SP' 
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Still he declined to accept the nomination until 
“the next annual election of directors should become 
known. Accordingly, on the asth of April, 1764, 
an obstinate contest ended in the triumph of Clive, 
while Sullivan’s election as a director was carried 
by only one vote ; and in his subsequent contest 
for tlie chair he was totally defeated,, and two 
staunch friends of Clive, Messrs. Rous and Boulton, 
were elected respectively chairman and deputy- 
chairman. The affair of the jaghire was 
taken into consideration, and the court agreed 
to the proposals made by Clive. “They cofifirmed 
his right to the full amount of the jaghire rents for 
ten years, if he should live so long, and provided 
the Company should continue during that period in 
possession of the lands round Calcutta charged 
with those rents.” 

So ended this unseemly dispute; and for the 
third ai>d last time Clive sailed again for India, 
taking — as usual then and until recently — the long 
way round the Cape to Calcutta, which he reached 
on the 3rd of May, i'765. He found the confusion 
and disorganisation more fearful than he could have 
anticipated, and that Warren Hastings had been 
correct when surmising that the excesses and follies 
of the Europeans were as mischievous as the in- 
trigues and crimes of the native rulers. Though 
the functionaries in India had long since received 
orders from Leadcnhall Street that they were not to 
accept those presents which the native princes were 
so prone to give, eager for gain, and respecting but 
little the orders of negligent and far-distant masters, 
they had again set up for sale the wretched and 
thorny throne of Bengal. The sum of ;^i 40,000 
sterling had been distributed among nine of the 
most powerful— perhaps the most corrupt — ser- 
vants of the Company, and in consideration 
of this bribe an infant son of the deceased 
nabob had beeif placed on the musnud of his 
father; and the news of this degrading bargain 
was tlie first thing that Clive heard on his landing 
at Calcutta. 

“Alas!” he wrote to a friend, “how is the 
English name sunk! I could not avoid paying 
the tribute of a few tears to the departed and lost 
fame of the British natioiv-irrccoverably so, I fear. 
However, I do declare by that great Being who is 
the Searcher of all hearts, and to whom we must be 
accountable if there be a hereafter, that I am come 
out with aonind superior to all corruption, and that 
I am determined to destroy these great and growing 
evils, or perish in the attempt ! ” 

He riimraoned the Council, and told them his 
resolution to have a thorough reform, and to use 
to the fullest extent the civil and military powers 
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with which he had been vested. Then Mr. John- 
stone, one of the boldest and most corrupt men 
present, made some show of opposition, until Clive 
interrupted him, and haughtily demanded, with 
knitted brow and raised voice, whether “he meant to 
question the authority of the new government;” and 


Johnsione quailed before him, saying that he never 
had the least intention of doing such a .thing; 
“ upon which,” wrote Clive, on the 6th of May, to 
his friend Major Carnac, “there was an appearance 
of very long and pale countenances, but not one of 
the Council uttered another syllable.” 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE REVOECTION IN BENGAL. — MEER JAFFIER DEPOSED. — MEER COSSIM MADE NABOB. — HIS QUARltEL 
. WITH THE COMPANY. 


Clive fully redeemed his pledge ; but ere we pro- 
ceed to show how he did so, we must go back 
some five years in our narrative of Indian affairs. 

Before Cliye left India in February, 1760, he had 
secured the appointment of Mr. Henry Vansittart 
(who ten years after was drowned in the Aurora 
frigate) as his successor in the government, and of 
Colonel Caillaud as commander of the forces. The 
latter appointment took immediate effect, but the 
former, as Mr. Vansittart had been previously 
attached to the Madras Presidency, for a time was 
deferred, and, by Virtue of seniority, the office was 
temporarily conferred on Mr. Holwell, the survivor 
of the Black Hole catastrophe, the son of Zephaniah 
Holwell, a timber iterchant and citizen of London. 
During the brief tenure of his office, Mr. Holwell, 
by hard labour, had succeeded in convincing his 
colleagues that another revolution in Bengal was 
necessary, and when Mr. Vansittart arrived to 
assume office in July, the whole scheme was laid 
before him. The Nabob Meer Jaffier was to be 
cajoled or coerced into a resignation, and to rest 
satisfied with a merely nominal sovereignty, while 
the reality would be vested in Meer Cossim,. his 
son-in-law. As a stranger to the local politics, Mr. 
Vansittart was naturally disposed to be guided by 
what he deemed the experience of the Council,^and 
on their representations rather than on convictions 
of his own, he concurred in the proposed revolu- 
tion ; but prior to relating its results, it will be 
necessary to mention some important ipilitary 
operations. 

About the time that Clive took his departure 
from India, it had been rumoured that Shah Zada 
had reappeared on the frontier, had collected an 
.army, and was advancing upon Patna and Moor- 
shedabad. The vizier, Q^i-ud-Deen, at Delhi, 
against whom the ShahJ^da alleged in the first 


instance he had taken up arms, murdered^ the im- 
becile Mogul Emperor, Alumgeer II., in a lit of 
desperation, and consequently the Shah Zada was 
said to have become the legal claimant of the 
vacant throne. Accordingly he took upon him the 
state and title of emperor, calling himself Shah 
Alum, or “King of the World,” and conferred the 
office of vizier upon Sujah Dowlah, the powerful 
ruler of Oude, who had shown but scanty interest 
in his fortunes when, in the year before, he was 
flying before the sword of Clive. With the assist- 
ance of this Oude nabob, Shah Alum collected a 
greater army, and appeared before Patna, where 
the native governor, Ramnarrain, had only in 
garrison seventy European soldiers and a slender 
battalion of our sepoys, and was, moreover, sus- 
pected in his fidelity to Meer Jaffier. 

Patna must have fallen, had not Colonel Caillaudf ^ 
come suddenly on it at the head of 350 Europeans, 
1,000 sepoys, under Colonel Cochrane, and six 
guns, together with 15,000 horse and twenty-six 
guns, with which he had been joined, when en 
route^ under Meeran, the son of the Nabob Meer 
Jaffier. With these troops the colonel completely 
routed the “ King of the World,” and compelled 
him to retire from before Patna ; but as Meeran, 
thinking, perhaps, that enough had been done, de- 
clined to pursue with his cavalry, and as a strong 
Mahratta force had joined the enemy, the mew 
emperor, instead pf retiring to Benares, suddenly 
took the route to'^oorshedabad, and at the same 
time was joined by the erratic Scottish adventurer, 
James FnM^s Law, and a small body of French-^ 
men y/ho followed his fortunes, and, like him, had 
previously fought agafost Clive and Lawrence in 
the Cmmatk. 

On befog followed up, Shah Alum left bis camp in 
flames, ari^ fled to Oude ; but he was encouraged pn 
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being joined with some fresh forces, under the sub- 
governor of Purtieah^ Khadem-Hussein, who, after 
many intrigues, threw off the mask of loyalty, and 
joined the invader's army. Shah Alum, doubling 
on his pursuers, got back to Patna, which had been 
left almost without troops, but a Scottish surgeon 
named Fullarton undertook to defend the place 
with all who would adhere to him, while to Law 
was assigned the task of attacking it. 

Two assaults were gallantly repulsed by Fullar- 
ton and a few stout-hearted Britons belonging to 
the factory ; part of the wall was breached and the 
rampart scaled by Law and his Frenchmen, who 
werit hurled back; but a renewed attack, with 
greater numbers, was expected, and hope was 
abandoning fullartoi| and his followers, when 
siiddenl)^ Captain Knox, who, in the hottest sea- 
son of the year, had marched with singular rapidity 
from Moorshedabad, at the head of 200 Europeans, 
a battalion of sepoys, 300 horse, and five guns, 
broke through the besiegers, and leading the light 
troops of his force, drove them from tlieir works. 

During these conflicts, on the issue of which 
their lives depended, the people of Patna crowded 
the walls, with their minds full of alternate hope 
and fear ; and while watching the ebb and flow of 
battle, were equally ready, to welcome any one who 
could save their goods and existence. 

This gallant officer (Captain Knox) had hoped 
to surprise the enemy’s camp by night, but missed 
liis way, and when day dawned, he found himself 
face to face with 12,000 men’. To escape was im- 
possible ; there was nothing for it but to fight the 
<snemy under Khadem-Hussein, whom he com- 
pletely routed, and drove with all speed towards 
tlie north, whither die was followed by Colonel 
Caillaud and.Meeran, wfio crossed thCrGanges with 
his sabl^ cavalry, and 'moved all the more actively 
and mpidly, from a belief that the traitor naib had 
with hipa all the treasure of Purneah. 

The ^t^r, finding himself hotly pressed, put 
the treajiui|< of that extensive province upon camels 
and elej^hapts, and, to give these animals some 
miles’ sta^, he faced about and opened .fire on his 
ptursuprs. * After skirmishing for ?ome time, he 
quitted the Afield with all speed, abandoning his 
baggage and cannon to the eneihy. 

On the and of July, the fou^ day of the pur- 
suit, a treniendous storm necessitated a halt, during 
which a thu^ider-bolt struck the gilded tent of 
Meeran, killing him on the instant, and at the same 
time a professional story-teller; and a slave who 
was chafing his feet. Six round holes were found 
in the back of his head, the blade of the scimitar 
t^jf^lay on his pillow was partially melted, and the 


tent-pole was charred. The French raised a 
rumour that he had beeen assassihated, and 
Edmund Burke alluded to it in his speech» when 
ppening his charge against Warren Hastings. 
Meeran, who by his dreadful crimes merited this 
awful end, left none to regret him, and after this 
evil omen his troops became totally unmanageable, 
and Colonel Caillaud had to fall back on Patna. 

Meanwhile, the troops of Meeran marched to 
Moorshedabad, where the treasury wis totaMy 
empty, and where they threatened to slay their 
ruler, Meer Jaffier, if they did not receive their 
arrears of pay. Other bodies of malcontents now 
rose in arms against him, and the irruption of sue* 
cessive hordes of predatory Mahfattas seemed 
about to consummate the ruin of tlie old and weak 
nabob. 

Henry Vansittart, the new governor at Calcutta, 
on the other hand, found his exchequer empty, 
and all the troops, European and native alike, half 
mutinous for want of pay. In desperation, he was 
thus compelled to join in a plot for dethroning 
Meer Jaffier, and crowning anew Nabob of Bengal. 
Thus, on the 27th September, 1760, Meer Cossim 
Ali, his son-in-law, and general of his army (which 
he had attached to himself by settling the arrears 
of pay), engaged, by secret treaty, that when placed 
on the throne, he should make pv» to the half- 
bankrupt Company the fruitful provipces of Chitta- 
gong, Burdwan, and Midnapore, for the main- 
tenance of an efficient force in Bengal, and that five 
lacs of rupees should be given as douceur for the 
war in the Carnatic. 

That pretexts for this remarkable treaty might 
not be wanting, they alleged the detestation and 
contempt which Meer Jaffier had evoked by his 
misgovemment, his inability to contend with sur- 
rounding difficulft^s, and that the desperate state 
of the Company’s exchequer made it an absolute 
necessity that their claims existing against him 
should be liquidated, and that those which were 
certain to be contracted in the future should be 
secured by some certain guarantee ; but notwith- 
standing all these vague allegations, the gross 
injustice of the new revolution was but too ap- 
parent. 

A gentle and somewhat formal man, Mr. Van- 
sktart, in a somewhat conventional spirit, went 
personally to Moorshedabad, with the rather odd 
intention of persuading Meer Jaffier that he was 
equally imfitted for, and unworthy of, the throne, 
which he ought to resign, or abdicate, in favour of 
his son-in 4 aw. On hearing this, the old nabob, we 
are told, stared with bewilderment, and chafed with 
natural wrath; “but the quiet and peace-loving 
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governor had brought 180 British soldiers, 600 proper to break your engagements,* I would not 
sepoys, and four pieces of cannon to second his per- break mine! My dead son, Meeran, forewarned 
suasions /h^ own [that is, Meer Jafher's] army had me of all this. I desire that you will either send 
declared for Meer Cossim, many of his own chiefs me to Sabut Jung (Lord Clive), for he will do me 
were seeking his life, and there was no help for him.” justice, or let me go on a pilgrimage to Mecca; 

A message was then sent to the effect that if he and if not, permit me to retire to Calcutta. You 
did not comply, they should be obliged to storm will, I suppose, ,let me have my women and chil- 
the palace. Astonished and terrified by this dren, therefore give me budgerows (river-boats) 
menace, he ordered the gates to be opened to the immediately.” 
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Mr. Holwell, and others of the Council,* who ' 
had for their ow^j purposes effected this revolution, I 
fondly’ assumed that the new prince would suit their ! 
purpose better than the deposed one ; but Meer 
Cossim soon let them perceive that he had a will of 
his own, with a courage that would have been 
heroic but for his ferocious cruelty. 

His subtle professions of gratitude seemed at 
first sincere, all the more that, hawng procured 
some money, he paid the arrears due to our troops ' 


took ere the enemy had mustered in sufficient" 
force. Meer Cossim had placed some of the trpe^ 
that had belonged to Meeran under Camac, who, 
on being joined by others under Ramnanain, 
won an easy and complete victory over the Mogul 
In this conflict, Law, who had been so long rest- 
lessly flitting from place to place, on being aban- 
doned by his French companions, who were sick 
of the aimless life he led, seated himself astride one 
of his guns, and in that eccentric position sur- 
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at Patna, and sent about seven lacs of rupees to 
Calcutta. Yet the administration which Meer 
Cossim had installed in his new capacity of nabob 
at Moorshedabad, and was about to continue, 
seemed rather an uncertain ope. The ** King of 
the World ” was again hovering on his frontier, and 
causing the alarm of another war. Accordingly 
Major John Camac, who had succeeded Colonel 
Caillaud in command of the Company’s Indian 
troops in Behar, fixed his headquarters at Patna, 
*the celebrated capital of thait province, early in 
January, 1761,- and as soon as the rains — which iii 
some seasons deepen the Ganges there sufficiently 
to float a man-of-war — ceased, he commenced 
operations against Shah Alum, whom be over- 
/. 0 . 


rendered himself to Major Cafnac, who paid him 
^any high encomiums on his perseverance, conduct, 
and bravery, and sent him into camp in his own 
palanquin. 

The defeated emperor retired towards Delhi, 
from the neighbourhood of which he sent Meer Cos- 
sim his investiture as Soubahdar of Bengal, Orissa, 
and Behar, in consideration of a yearly tribute of 
twenty-four lacs of rupees. And now the time 
had come when Mr. Vansittart seemed to think it' 
important to form such a connection with the 
Emperor Shah Alum as might secure the sanction 
©f his name to whatever measures it might be 
necessary to adopt. Consequently Major Carnac, 
insteipd of following up his victory, requested’ an 
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interview, and after some delay, was permitted to 
visit the humbUd potentate in his camp, and after 
a friendly understanding had been formed, they 
returned together to Patna. 

This was but the beginning of those fresh com- 
plications which Clive had to unravel on his third 
return to India, for now Meer Cossim not unnaturally 
betrayed great jealousy of tliis new and remark-, 
able connection which the Company had formed \ 
?’et, in ijeturn for the investiture he had received, 
he was • induced to acknowledge Shah Alum as 
emperor. • The latter then took his departure for 
the west, with the intention of gaining possession 
of his capital, and Major Carnac, after escorting 
him to the frontiers of Behar, received a new offer 
of the dewannee for the Company— namely, the 
receivership of all Bengal, Behar, and Orissa — if 
they would send an army into Central India, to 
secure him the possession of Delhi, and of a throne 
that was tottering to its fall, — a project fully enter- 
tained by the Council at Calcutta, though, for pecu- 
niary reasons', it was temporarily abandoned. 

Meer Cossim now found himself pressed again 
and again for money, though he had paid to eight 
of the members of Council, personally, for his 
elevation, upwards of ^200,000, of which Mr. Van- 
sittart alone pocketed 500,000 rupees, or ;^5 8,333 
sterliog; while in ceding to the Company the 
provinces of Midnapore, Chittagong, and Burdwan, 
he had given away the third of his revenues. 
Accordingly, finding that he was being continually 
applied to for money, he in turn looked about him 
for some one to plunder, and his eye soon fell upon 
Kamnarrain, the Hindoo governor of Patna, whose 
coffers had long been an object of greedy solicitude 
to the dethroned Meer Jaffier, but had always been 
preserved % the influence of Clive, 

On being warned of Meer Cossjm’s designs upon 
one who had been to us a* faithful ally, Mr. 
Vansittart at first ordered Major Carnac to afford 
every protection to the doomed Ramnarrain ; but 
being a man of a wavering mind, while he listened 
to the peaceful promises of the nabob on one 
hand, he took offence at some high-spirited re- 
marks of the major, to supersede whom he now 
sent .Colonel Coote to command in Patna ; but, 
like Carnac, that officer, seeing the part he was 
expected to play in the coming tragedy, bluntly 
declined either to be an active agent in, or a 
passive spectator of, the destruction of the unfor- 
tunate Hindoo. Consequently he was recalled, arid 
Ramnarrain was shamefully left to the mercy of 
Meer Cossim. / 

The latter how ptetending that he simply meant 
to call him to a recl^oning on account of some 


arrears, which he said he and his«father had never 
obtained, threw him into prisoit, while his house 
was broken open and ruthlessly plundered ; his 
relations and servants were cruelly tortured by the 
most devilish devices to compel confession of 
where his supposed hidden treasures lay ; yet the 
baffled tyrarii^ found but very little to reward the 
risk her ran. Fearing the just indignation of such 
; Englishmen' as Coote and Carnac, he did not 
murder the man he had ruined ; but two years 
later, when he came to blows with the Company, 
he deliberately slew in cold blood Ramnarrain^and 
several other Hindoo and Mussulman chiefs. 

The outrage at Patna caused the native nobles 
to lose all confidence in the Council and entire 
government at Calcutta • and all sects thinkang it 
wiser to conciliate the new nabob* than trust to 
foreigners who were equally faithless, ofilt^ed alike 
their money and their swords to Meer Cossim, wlio 
thus began to flatter himself that he would soon be 
in a position to defy British intrusion ; so thus the 
evil grew apace, and quarrels with Meer Cossim 
readily began. 

A Mr. Ellis, a man of haughty and hot spirit, 
had been appointed head-factor at Patna, where, 
from the first day he entered on his official work, 
he acted as if his object had been, not to con- 
ciliate, but to exasperate the native government; 
and this system of folly soon produced its bitter 
fruit, for Meer Cossim, stung by petty insults which 
degraded him in the eyes of his people, began to 
scheme out vengeance. 

“ He began by complaining and protesting 
against the abuses made of the ditstuks, or 
permits, by which he was deprived of his revenue^??, 
and, soon proceeding from words to deeds, he 
stopped goods protected by the dustuks, and he 
even stopped and searched boats going up the 
Ganges, not merely with the dustuks, but witli 
the Company's flag flying. In nearly every instance 
he found salt, betel, tobacco, or some other of 
the articles prohibited or reserved to the nabob in 
the treaty ; and in many instances he ascertained 
that the servants of the Company had sold the 
dustuks to natives — to his own subjects, who had 
no right to them. Frequent acts of violence 
accompanied these measures, for the British, and 
the natives in their service, would not easily submit 
to any search, and it was not in the nature of 
men like the officers and troops of the nabob to 
exercise the right of search with gentleness and 
moderation. To remedy these evils, Mr. Vansittart 
negociated a new tteaty, which, while leaving some 
advantages to the servants of the Company, made 
a surrender of others. But this inept governor^iad 
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not the faculty of ^enforcing obedience on the wilful 
and •rapacious crew at Calcutta and the other 
British factories, and Meer Coss'im had neither the 
power nor the will to make the treaty be observed 
on his side.” 

Thus, finding that in every way his revenue suf- 
fered, Meer Cossim resolved, after the insults of 
Mr. Ellis, to tolerate this state of afrans no longer, 
and doubtless, tyrannical and rapacious though he 
was, he had justice on his side in this instance; and 
in writing to Vansittart in March, 1762, he said: 

* “ From the factory in Calcutta to Cossimbazar, 
Fatnf, and Pacca, all the English chiefs, with their 
gomastaksy officers, and agents, in every district of 
the government, act as collectors, renters, and 
magistrates, and, setting up the Company’s colours, 
allow no powerno my officers. And besides this, 
the gomastaks agd other servants in every district, 
in every market and village, carry on a trade in 
oil, fish, straw, bamboos, rice, paddy, betel-nut, 
and otlftr things ; and every man with a Company’s 
diistuk regards himself as not less than the 
Company.” 

In the end, finding that the grievances of which 
he complained were not likely to be remedied, and 


that the Company, backed by their Council, ulti- 
mately insisted on trading free, he de9lared tiie 
whole inland trade to be free, • , 

This dictum caused the greatest constematiou at* 
Calcutta, for it cut up by the roots that system of 
private trade monopoly by which so many princely 
fortunes were made ; so the quarrel progressed, till 
it became too evident that cold steel alone could 
decide it. Though two deputies of the Company, 
Messrs. Amyatt and Hay, were in his territory,* 
vainly seeking to bring about an accommodation, 
Meer Cossim resolved to write no more, and calling 
the boldest of his soubahdars around him, he deliber- 
ately seized two of the Company’s boats that were 
proceeding on the river with arms to JPatna, while 
he made preparations for getting that place into 
his possession, and destroying all our troops that 
were there. 

According to a quarto volume published by a 
member of the Mayor’s Court, Calcutta, the 
then revenues of the provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, collected by the Company, were worth 
;;^^3,6 oo,ooo sterling yearly, and might, he adds, 
with management have been by this time (1762) 
increased to ;^6, 000,00®.* 


CHAPTER XIX. 

MEER COSSIM DEPOSED. — DEFEATED BY MAJOR ADAMS. — MASSACRE OF THE EUROPEANS AT PATNA. — 
• BATTLES OF BUXAR AND KORAH. 


Being secretly apprised of the nabob’s intentions, 
a majority of the Council sent orders to Mr. Ellis, 
their chief at Patna, to anticipate his design by 
taking possession of the citadel, if he had reason 
for believing that the secret information was true. 
Aware of the baJd feeling existing between Meer | 
- Cossim and Mr. Ellis, Mr. Vansittart and Warren 
Hastings voted against giving Ellis so much dis- 
cretionary power; but he acted upon it the instant 
he received it, and accordingly, on the night of 
the 24th June, 1763, took by surprise the citadel 

Patna. 

Prior to Mr. Ellis thus beardii^g the lion in his 
dei^ blood had been shed in the vicinity of Patna. 
He had perceived that discontent and desertion 
were becoming dangerously prevident among our 
sepoys there, and probably was correct in attributing 
this to the influence of Meer Cossim, whose people 
sOluet^es defended the deserters by having recourse 


to arms. Some of these fugitives took refuge in 
the fort of Monghir, and Ellis, as resolute as he 
was violent, sent a party of troops with orders to 
search the place. The kUledar in command 
refused them admission, on the plea that Monghir 
1 was both a fortress and royal residence of the 
nabob, and could not be searched. Shots were 
exchanged, and Ellis, in hot anger, ordered the 
officer to hold his ground within a mile and a half 
of the place.t 

On receiving news that his personal enemy had 
captured the citadel of Patna, the nabob was 
transported with a fury that knew no bounds. As 
soon as the citadel, which is small, was taken, an 
indiscriminate plunder of the city followed, and so 
great was the disorder that reigned everywhere, that 
a small party of the soubahdars entered the city at 

* ” Consideration of Indian Affairs,” by Alderman Balt. 

t GlcigU “ Life of Warren Hastings.” 
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noon next day and retook it, putting the pillagers 
to the sword. The clerks and other gentlemen of 
the factory, with the slender remains of the troops, 
fled across the Ganges to Chuprah, but were all 
destroyed or captured — those who had the latter 
fate were sent prisoners to Monghir, where they 
found, as companions in their misery, their country- 
men from the factory at Cossimbazar, which had 
been attacked and plundered at the same time. 
When'^Ellis attacked Patna, Mr. Aipyatt had begun 
his homeward journey, but a party sent after him 
by order of the nabob seked him, and in the scuffle 
he was murdered, as were also two Hindoo bankers, 
who were supposed to be attached to British 
interests ; ^d now, while plunging thus into war, 
we had but fourdine regiments in all India, the 39th, 
79th, 84th, and 89th, or old Gordon Highlanders, 
of which the first alone is now in existence. 

Four days after these events, a letter was written 
by the Nabob Cossim to Mr. Vansittart, which 
displays the sarcastic bitterness of his heart, and 
in which he alleges the rout of a band of robbers 
who managed British affairs in Patna, a ground for 
demanding the restitution of all the lands of the 
soubahdaree surrendered by him on his accession 
to power. 

‘‘To the Governor, &c., June 28th, 1763. 

“In my heart I believed Mr. Ellis to be my 
inveterate foe, but from his actions I now find he 
was inwardly my friend, as appears by this step 
which he has added to the others. Like a night- 
robber, he assaulted the Petta of Patna, robbed 
and plundered the bazaar and all the merchants of 
the city, ravaging and slaying from the morning to 
the third pahr (afternoon). 

“ WTien I requested of you 200 or 300 muskets 
laden in boats, you would not^consent to it. This 
unhappy man, in consequence of his inward friend- 
ship, favoured me, in this fray and slaughter, with 
all the cannon and muskets of his army, and is 
himself relieved and cased from his burden. -Since i 
it was never my desire to injure the affairs of the | 
Company, whatever loss may have been occasioned 
by this unhappy man to myself, in this tumult, I 
pass over ; but you, gentlemen, must answer for 
any injury which the Company’s affairs have suf- 
fered ; and since you have unjustly and cruelly 
ravaged the city, destroyed the people, and plun- 
dered effects to the value of many lacs of rupees, 
it becomes the justice of the Company to make | 
restitution to the poor, as was formerly done for 
Calcutta. 

“You, gentlemen, ^are uwnderful friends ; having 
made a treaty to which you pledged the name of I 


Jesus Christ, you took from mfi a country to pay 
the expenses of your army, with the conditions 
that your troops should always attend me, and pro- 
mote my affairs. In effect, you keep up a force 
for my destruction, since from their hands such 
events have proceeded. I am entirely of opinion 
that the Company should favour iiie, in causing to 
be delivered to me the rents for three years of my 
country. 

“ Besides this, for the violence and oppression 
exercised for several years past in the territories of 
the Nizamat, and the large sums extorted, and the 
losses occasioned by them, it is proper and jvot 
that the Company should make restitutioni at this 
time. This is all the trouble you need' lake; in 
the same manner as you took Burdwan and other 
lands, you must favour me in resi|ning.^^hem.'’ 

Mr. Warren Hastings, of whom we shall have 
much more to record at a future time, hac^ become 
so disgusted with the selfishness, trickery, and 
gross injustice of the Council, that he had resolved 
to resign his place among them; but his patriotism, 
as a Briton, became inflamed by what he called 
“the unparalleled acts of barbarity and treachery ” 
with which the new war was opened on the part of 
the nabob. 

The Council at Calcutta nOw entered into new 
arrangements with the very man they had deposed, 
old Meer Jaffier; and, as the best mode of curbing 
the new career of his son-in-law, Meer Cossim, 
resolved to replace him on his throne. Completely 
passive in their hands, this Indian Baliol granted 
an exemption to the Company’s servants frojn all 
duties save upon salt ; he engaged to pay the Com- 
pany thirty lacs of rupees, and to maintain, at his 
own charge, an army of 24,000 horse and foot. 

To the cities of his three great provinces, Bengal, 
Orissa, and Behar, he issued his mandates as their 
lawful and indisputable nabob, and joined the 
British, who had taken the field, and were now 
marching on Moorshedabad. The forces were 
under the command of Major Thomas Adams, of 
the 84th Regiment, who had with him only 750 
Europeans, with some native cavalry and infantry. 
Starting from the vicinity of Chanderiiagore on the 
24th July, he came to blows with Meer Cossim 
who had taken up an intrenched position in front 
of Moorshedabad. 

Cossim’s army was formidable, not only from its 
numbers, but from having with it a' great body of 
sepoys, who had been well trained in the European 
manner by a Swiss adventurer named Sumroo, who 
hkd been a sergeant iii the French service. His 
troops, however, gave way, and after. \a brief 
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opposition, the iiitrenchments were stormed, and 
the British entered Moorshedabad, while Cossim 
. retreated, leaving behind him all his guns. Adams, 
after a short halt, continued his march up the 
Hooghley, and reaching Sooty on the 2nd of 
August, found the enemy encamped on the Gheriah. 
Two days before this, Major Adan^s had been 
joined, from Burdwan, by Major Carnaj, with 100 
Europeans, a battalion of sepoys, a rissala of black 
horse, and two pieces of cannon. 

Major Adams reports in his despatch to Charles, 
Earl ^of ICgremont, that he came in sight of the 
enemy between seven and eight , in the morning, 
drawn up in order of battle, and much more 
numerous than he expected. There were 8,000 
sepoys, 20,000 horse, twenty pieces of cannon, 
besides matchlockmen and rocketmen, armed with 
that terriblS^ speAes of missile termed by the French 
the fou^ettc d feu^ in the use of which the Indians 
excelled. The artillery were all mounted in the 
Phiglish manner, and served by 200 Europeans | 
taken at Patna, of which one company were 1 
artillerymen, and their sepoys were armed, clothed, 
and accoutred like our own. The whole was 
divided into brigades, and posted in a very advan- 
tageous manner.” 

The troops formed line to the front without 
receiving a shot till they began the attack, after 1 
which the conflict was maintained with great reso- 
lution for about four hours, when the enemy gave | 
way, abandoning sixteen pieces of cannon, two of 
which were four-pounders. Their cavalry charged 
the S4th Regiment, when partially separated from 
the rest of the line, with great spirit, in front and 
rear* three different times, coming within a few 
yards of the bayonets. Of the enemy 2,000 lay dead 
on the field, and eighty Europeans, all foreigners, 
deserted to Major Adams, with 150 boats laden 
with military st©re&. The Britons captured at 
Patna refused to join the service of the nabob, so 
lie kept them prisoners at Monghir.* I 

During the battle, Meer Cossim kept safely 
within the fort at Monghir, where he vented his fury 
by committing several atrocious murders, and 
among others who perished was the unfortunate' 
Ramnarrain, whom he had kept in captivity ever 
since he had been so shamefully abandoned by 
Mr. Vansittart. As if he gathered courage from 
tke blood he had shed, he now joined his army, 
whidi had taken up a strong position near Ouda- 
nullah, a fort on the right bank of the Ganges, 
eight miles south of Rajahmahal.' There he is 
said to have had 60,000 men in trenches armed by 
' 100 pieces of camion. 

\ ^ De-patch^s. 


Our strength was barely 3,000 men, who for 
some days made regular approaches under cover, 
by the shovel, till three in the morning of the 4th 
September, when the vast works of the enemy, 
including a ditch fifty-four feet wide, were attacked 
bravely by two companies of British grenadiers 
and one of French volunteers, together with 
five companies of sepoy grenadiers, the whole led 
by Captain Irwin, of H.M. 84th Regiment ; 1,000^ 
sepoys with two guns formed the support?. The* 
whole line of works was carried; “the number of 
slain,” reported Adams, “is incredible, and the 
number drowned exceeded the slain.” 

Cossim fled back to A^onghir, for the rout was 
complete ; of his cavalry 1,500 were taken prisoners, 
but were dismounted, disarmed, and dismissed, 

“ the first instance of the kind ever known in this 
country.” The whole district was strewed with 
dead bodies, and on our troops approaching the 
Pass of Tillia Gheriah, which had been armed with 
cannon, the fort was instantly abandoned, and on 
this we took, including swivels and cannon of all 
kinds, 265 pieces. 

Major Adams now attacked and took Monghir, 
but Cossim had escaped to Patna, where he medi- 
tated a horrid massacre, for while before the fort, 
Major Adams received from him a letter, whidi 
after containing an ominous allusion to his prisoners, 
concludes thus : — 

“Exult not upon the success which you have 
gained, merely by treachery and night assaults, in 
two or three places over a few jemidars sent by 
me. By the will of God, you shall see in what 
manner this shall be revenged and retaliated,” 

Rendered desperate by the fall of Monghir, he 
now ordered the butchery of all his prisoners, and 
to the very letter this was executed by Sumroo, 
whom Major Adams ^calls “a German and an in- 
famous villain,” while Malcolm asserts that he was 
a Frenchman, whose nom de guerre had been 
“ Sombre '' in tlie French service. By this wretch, 
every British prisoner in Patna, to the number of 
nearly 200, was murdered, except Dr. Fullarton, at 
a banquet to which he, singularly enough, invited 
them. Previously to the slaughter beginning, the 
knives and' forks were all removed, and the un- 
happy men defended themselves as well as they 
could wath plates, bottles, and furniture,, till the last 
of them was shot or cut down. “ These barbarous 
soldiers,” says Cormick, “revolted at the savage 
order: they refused at first to obey, desiring that' 
arms might' be given to the British, and that they 
would then engage them. Sumroo, fixed in his 
purpose, compelled them by threats and blows 
to the accomplishment of that odious service.” 
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Eveii a little child of Mr. Ellis was put to death, as late to catch the fugitive, who, wi^*Sumroo, souj;ht 
was also a Captain Jochier who was found alive the protection of the Nabob of Oude,‘ Sujah 
three days after Dowlah, who had just been nominated vizier to 

Aware that he was now completely beyond the the young emperor, at Allahabad, and with him 
pale of mercy, Meer Cossim fled from Patna, which was Shah Alum. Having previously concluded a 
Adams stormed on the 6th of Novembet, taking I treaty with the- fugitive nabob, he affected to 
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thetc, ajad at Monghir, 212 guns and seventeen attempt his restoration, and marched his army to^ 
tumbrils, and though there were but slender hopes Benares, where he encamped within a few miles of 
of overtaking the blood-stained fugitive, our tioops, the British troops. He was still accompanied 
inspired with fresh fury, continued the purmiit^^ by the young Mogul, who had some forces ufider 
Early in December, the major was at Caram- his orders, and as a portion of the sepoys trained 
nassa, a river of Hindfostan whose waters are sup-^ by Sumroo still followed that scoundrel, the entire 
posed to have so eviLan effect that its name implies mass at Benares was foraidable. 

** The Destroyer xA Pious Deed,^' but he was too It was at this most critical time that a very 
^LondfH CaseUff June i6th, 1764: alarming mutiny broke out in the camp of Major 
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Adams ; many of the sepoys deserted to the enemy, 
and whole platoons of French, Germans, and Swiss, 
who had taken service under our colours, marched 
off to Benares, with their arms and accoutrements. 
Thus kajor Camac, who arrived to take command, 
deemed it prudent to fall back on Patna, where the 
mutinous spirit was, fostered by the scarcity of 
provisions, and where his camp outside the walls 
was suddenly attacked, on the 3rd May, by an over- 
whelming force of the enemy's best disciplined 
infantry, ledf “ by the devil Sumroo,” But the spirit 
of disaffection had vanished at the sight of the 
enemy ; the sepoys in English pay rivalled in steadi- 
ne9s the native British troops ; attack after attack 
was repulsed, and the battle, which began at noon, 
was ended at suftset by the defeat and rout of the I 
assailants. Almost immediately after this reverse, 
the Nabob of Oiide opened up a correspondence 
with Meer Jaffier, the restored nabob, and offered 
to support him in, Bengal and Orissa, if he would 
cede to Oude^the whole country of Behar.” 

In the true Indian spirit of falsehood and in- 
trigue, the Emperor Shah Alum sent a message to 
Major Carnac, offering to abandon both the Nabob 
of Oude and Meef Cossim, in barter for our alliance 
and protection. These proposals came to nothing 
for the present, for Major Camac, as a preliminary, 
demanded the surrencjer of the murderers, Cossim 
and Sumroo, so the two nabobs and the emperor 
retreated from Behar into Oude. 

In May, Major Hector Munro rdached Patna at 
the head of his Gordon Highlanders, just as the 
spirit of mutiny was appearing again, and he took 
sterner and prompter measures than his pre- 
decessors to crush it, and in this, says General 
Stewart, he was well supported by his own regi- 
ment. In front of the line, he blew twenty-five^of 
the discbntented from the mouths of his cannon, 
and from thht day forward every cjsftnour ceased. 
These twenty-five — one account says fifty — were 
selected by lot out d* a whole battalion of sepoys 
who, after threatening to murder their European 
officers, were marching off by night to join the enemy, 
but were surrounded and taken in their bivouac. 
They were tried by a drum-head court-martial, and 
found giiilty by their native officers. When four 
had been blown to atoms, the sepoys tumultuously 
declared the executions should stop there ; but the 
resolute Highland officer ordered the artillery to 
load with grape, and turn their guns upon' them, 
while he drew up the Gordons and the English 
corps between the wheels, ^nd ordered the sepoys 
to ground their arms. They obeyed, and these 
terrible executions went oa t^ the end. 

As soon as die ramy season was over) Major 


Munro,’ now in command of the wjiole, led his 
reformed army once more against the enemy. . On 
the 15th September, his entire strength was 857 
Europeans, 5,279 sepoys, 918 black cavalry — in 
all 7,054 men, with twenty guns. 

On that day he crossed the Sona, where some 
earthworks had been thrown up ; these he captured, 
and after suffering considerable annoyance from the 
native cavalry Vho hung upon his flanks, on the 
22nd October he reached the town and fort of 
Buxar, situated on the right bank of the Gs,nges, in 
the province of Behar. The fort is small and 
square, having a high rampart, cased with smooth 
green turf, with a lower fort extending to the river. 
The town is large, with several handsome mosqu 4 s 
and bazaars, and there before it ensued a battle 
by which Hector Munro confirmed th^ British in 
possession of Bengal and Behar. « * 

The Vizier Sujah Dowlah and Meer Cossim 
occupied an intrenched camp, with their combined 
forces, amounting to 40,000, some say 60,000 men. 
The details of the battle are given with the brevity 
that is characteristic of a soldier, by Major Munro, 
in his letter of the 26th October, to John, Earl of 
Sandwich, then Secretary of State. 

*‘I have the pleasure to acquaint your lordship 
that His Majesty’s troops and the India Com- 
pany's, which I have the honour to command, have 
gained a complete victory over the King and the 
Vizier of Hindostan, the 23rd of this month. Their 
army consisted of 50,000 men at least. Enclosed 
I have the honour to send your lordship a. return 
of ours. They haej 6,000 men killed on the field 
of battle, and we took 130 pieces of cannon from 
them, besides several stores of different kinds. 

‘‘On the 22nd I encamped so near the enemy's 
camp, as to be just out of range of their shot On 
the morning of the action, at daylight, I went out 
with some of the principal officers to reconnoitre 
their situation, intending to attack them the fol- 
lowing day; but finding the whole army under 
arms, returned to camp, ordered in our advance 
posts and grand-guards (/>., guards commanded by 
a field-officer), the drums beat to arms, and in less 
than twenty minutes after, the line of battle was 
formed, having made my disposition for it the diy 
before. They began to cannonade us at nine in 
the morning, and in half .an hour after, the action 
became general We had a morass in our front 
which prevented our moving forward for some time, 
by wfiich mlsans — as the number of cannon they had 
well-levelled, and equally well-disciplined, galled us 
very much — I was forced to order a battalion of 
sepoys from the right of the first line, to move 
forward to silence one of their batteries which 
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played upon our flank, and was obliged to support 
*it by another*battalion from the second line, which 
had the desired effect. 1 then ordered both lines to 
face to the right and keep marching in order to 
clear the left wing of the morass, and when done 
to face ‘oun former front, the right wing wheeling up 
to f the left, to clear a tope or small wood, that was 
upon our right. Then the first lin^ moved forward, 
keeping up a very brisk cannonade. 

‘‘I sent orders to Major Pemble, who com- 
manded the second line, to face it to the right- 
-about and follow the first ; but that officer saw the 
propriety of that movement so soon, that he began 
to put it in execution before he received my order. 
Immediately after, both lines pushed forward with 
so much ardour and resolution, at which time the 
small arms began, that the enemy began to give 
way, and it five minutes before twelve, their whole 
army was put to flight. 

“Give me leave, my lord, to in treat your lord- 
ship may be pleased to acquaint His Majesty with 
the gallant and brave behaviour of the troops in 
general, and I beg particularly to recommend 
Captain Charles Gordon of the 89th (Highland) 
Regiment, my aide-de-camp, for his brave and 
spirited behaviour. ... I wish Major Pemble 
might be recommended to the Chairman and Court 
of Directors for his bravery and good conduct. 
Both these officers had their horses shot under 
them. I have the honour to be, &c., 

“Hector Munro.^^ 

The lists of casualties gave of Europeans killed, 
wounded, and missing of all ranks, 70 ; of natives, 
746 ; and 112 horses killed.* 

For this victory, which was so important in its 
results, Munro was immediately made a lieutenant- 
colonel, and received the thanks of the Council at 
Calcutta; while Sujali Dowlah, execrating his allies, 
fled on the spur to Lucknow. Shah Alum repeated 
to Munro the overtures he had made to Camac, 
complaining that Sujah Dowlah treated him more 
like a state prisoner than a monarch. The major 
applied to the Council for orders, and he was at 
once authorised to treat with the emperor, who, in 
the meanwhile, with such troops as adhered to him, 
kept close to our camp. 

When Munro halted in Benares, Sujah Dowlah 
offered him twenty-five lacs of rupees for the 
Company, twenty-five morci to distribute among his 
soldiers, and eight for himself, if he would quit the 
kingdom of Oude; but the Highlander, like his 
English comrade, sternly declined to treat with the 
nabob in any matter until Meer Cossim and Sumroo' 
• * London Gazette^ 1765. 


were given over to him for due punishment Sujah 
Dowlah, who had already quarrelled with the ‘ 
nabob, and seized all the treasure that persona^ ■ 
had with him, urged “ that he could not be guilty 
of a breach of the sacred laws of hospitality, but 
that he would undertake to induce Meer Cossim to 
abandon all thoughts of sovereignty and flee to 
some distant country, where he could give no 
umbrage to the Company or Meer Jaffier,” 

Concerning Sumroo he was less sciupulous? and 
proposed to invite him to a feast, as he had invited 
the British at Patna, and there have him “ publicly 
murdered, in presence of any English gentleman 
Munro might choose to send to witness the punish- 
ment.^" Such proposals met wrth little sympathy 
in the British camp, so the negodations came to an 
end, while those with the emperor were hurried to 
a close. The latter, as Mogul and lord of all the 
land, granted to Britain the country of Gazipore, or 
Ghazipur, with an area of 2,300 square miles, ever 
regarded as one of the most fertile districts of Hin- 
dostan, and famous for its breed of cavalry horses, 
with all the rest of the territory of Bulwunt Sing, 
Zemindar of Benares ; the British, in return, agreeing 
to put Shah Alum in possession ‘ of the city of ' 
Allahabad and the remainder of the dominions of 
Sujah Dowlah. As a last and desperate expedient, 
^he latter applied to Ghazi-ud-Deen, vizier and 
assassin of the late emperor, father of Shah Alum, 
for aid ; and this chief, on being joined by Mulhar 
Rao Holkar, burst into Oude at the head of his 
Mahratta horse. With these allies, Sujah Dowlah 
once more measured swords with us, as we had 
taken possession of Lucknow, his capital, and 
Allahabad, the greatest fortress in the country. 
On the 3rd of May, 1765, a battle was fought near 
Korah, in the province of Allahabad, by our troops, 
under Jhe command of Camac, now a general. 
Our artillery cut the Mahrattas to pieces, and the 
whole of the confederate army was driven across 
the Jumna. 

About this time the aged Meer Jaffier died. The 
Council at Calcutta had recalled him from the army 
in order to wring money (kit of him ; but having 
none to give, and being fretted, harassed, and 
fevered by importunities on one hand and threats 
on the other, the unhappy old man was allowed to 
retire to his palace at Moorshedabad, where he 
breathed his last on the 31st of January, 1765, four 
months before the battle of Korah. Sujah Dowlah 
took refuge in Rohilcund ; Meer Cossim escaped, 
and went in quest of his jewels. Sumroo aban- 
doned the vizier when his cause ceased to be 
prosperous or his service profitable, and fled tb 
far-oif regions beyond the Indus., The Council, 
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incompetent and unsteady, and occupied to the full 
by their usual occupations of plunder and oppres- 
sion, knew, not what course to take now, for Bengal 
was nearly ruined. The minds of all men there had 
been unsettled by successive revolutions; trade and 
industry had disappeared. The Council and the 
native rulers had, by their unprincipled ambition, 


turned it into a vast Aceldama. The directors in 
London knew all this, and sought and found a 
remedy.” 

This remedy was Lord Clive, whose landing in 
India we have already related, and the effect that 
his presence and menaces had upon Mr. Johnstone 
and other members of the Counoil. 


CHAPTER XX. 

CLIVE DICTATpR IN INDIA.— STATE OF THE COUNTRY. — DISCONTENTS IN THE BENGAL ARMY. — 

REFORMS CONTINUED. 


After his arrival, Clive found that old Meer Jaffier 
was dead, and that there had been appointed a 
new nabob in the person of Nujeem-ud-Dowlah, his 
son, but that the Council had placed the whole 
management of his affairs under the control of an 
agent a?ppointed by themselves. 

Covenants which interdicted all the servants of 
the Company from accepting presents had reached 
India in the preceding January, a short time before 
the death of Meer Jaffier, and consequently were in 
possession of the Council, when those remarkable 
individuals openly set them at defiance by accepting 
bribes on the accession of Nujeem-ud-Dowlah, on 
the shallow pretexf of leaving the said covenants 
unsigned, and th^t they could not think of settling 
anything finally until the arrival of Lord Clive. 

After that, one of the first resolutions of the 
select committee was, that the ' covenants should 
be signed instantly. Delay was still urged ; but 
the Council were told that they must sign at once 
or, quit the service. It was but too evident that 
Oriental luxury, corruption, and the desire for 
amassing large fortunes in a little time, had so 
universally infected the Company’s servants, that 
nothing less than a total .reform could avert im- 
pending ruin. 

“ Fortunes of 00,000,” said Lord Clive, have 
been acquired in the space of two years; and 
individuals very young in the service are returning 
home with a million and a half.” 

It has been thought worthy of notice tliat when 
the covenants were transmitted to the officers of the 
army for signature, General Camac, though com- 
mandcr-in-chicf, and a member of the select com- 
mittee, declined to sign ; but this was on special 
grounds. He had rec^iv^ a gift of 80,000 rupees, 
from Bulwunt Sing, the^Aief of Benares. The 


- covenants bore a date antecedent to that of the 
gift, but as he had not been aware of their existence, 
he refused to sign till the date was altered, so that 
he might not lie under the charge of having violated 
them. 

Soon after his arrival at Calcutta, Lord Clive, on 
the 24th of June, 1765, proceeded to the north- 
west, to negociate in person with tAe emperor and 
the Nabob of Oude, who, having lost all hope of 
successful contention with us, had come to the 
camp of General Carnac, and thrown himself upon 
the generosity of Britain. On the i6th of August, 
a treaty was signed at Allahabad. By this it was 
agreed that Shah Alum, the Mogul, was to be satis- 
fied with the possession of Allahabad and Korah, 
and that all the rest of Oude should be restored to 
Sujah Dowlah, who was to continue vizier to the, 
emperor ; never, on any occasion, were they to 
consort with, or give shelter to, Meer Cossim or 
Siimroo ; and they were to oppose the Mahrattas 
and defend the frontier of Bengal ; while the 
British bound themselves to assist the Mogul in 
all cases of invasion. In right of his imperial autho- 
rity, which would have been but a name without the 
presence of our troops, the Mogul ceded to Britain 
the dewannee, or collection of the revenues in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, in return for which he 
was to receive, in addition to the revenues of Allah- 
abad and Korah, twenty-six lacs of rupees per annum. 

In short, along with this dew^nee, which in 
effect constituted the Company lords and masters 
over the vast and fertile regions named in the 
grant, the young Mogul confirmed the right of the 
Company to every other acre they possessed in 
India. 

Though this treaty was a master-stroke of Clive, 
it was the beginning of a connection with Oude 
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which, to the* present hour, has been a fruitful 
scJurc^ of trouble to Britain, and the end of which 
we cannot yet foresee. 

On the accession of Nujeem-ud-Dowlah, a spirit- 
less youth (who desired us to take the whole mili- 
tary defence of the country into our own hands), to 
the nominal musnud of Bengal, tfae Council had 
named Mphammed Reza Khan, a Mussulman, a 
man of honour and ability, to the post of naib, 
which the new nabob wished to be held by Nun- 
coniar, one of the worst of the Hindoo chiefs ; but 
Clive on his arrival concluded that Nujeem was as 
unfit to be nabob as Nuncomar was to be naib, and 
compelled the young man to retire from the occu- 
paSon of royalty on a pension of thirty-two lacs of 
rupees. 

Lord ClivS had always disapproved, even when 
at liomVin England, of the first revolution efiected 
by the Company, in the deposition of old Meer 
Jafifier; and he considered that the violence and rash- 
ness of most of the Council, and the excessive licence 
permitted to the junior servants of the Company, 
and to their still more rapacious native agents, 
“ had precipitated the revolution against Meer 
Cossim, who,” in his opinion, “ having been once 
elevated to the musnud, and made to pay for that 
elevation, ought to have been maintained upon it, 
and kept in the right way by a mixture of concilia- 
tory and restrictive measures.” 

Though he was totally without confidence in the 
faith or honour of the native chiefs and princes, he 
conceived the possibility of managing- them, and 
deemed it most injurious to Britain that the Com- 
pany should be perpetually making and breaking 
tfeaties with them, and keeping the whole of 
Bengal in a state of change and uncertainty. 
Before his departure from Europe he had assured 
the Court of Directors that by this kind of con- 1 
duct we had lost the confidence of the people of 
India. 

j 

“ To restore this ought to be our principal | 
object,” he continued, “and the best mean^, in my 
opinion, will be by establishing a moderation in 
the advantages which may be reserved for the 
Company, or allotted to individuals in this service. 
During: Mr. Vansittart's government all your ser- 
vants thought themselves entitled to take large 
shares in the monopolies of salt, betel, and tobacco 
(reserved by treaty to the nabob);' the three articles, 
i»xt to grain, of greatest consumption in the 
empire. The odium of seeing such monopolies in 
the hands of foreigners need' not be insisted on. 
But this is not the only inconvenience; it is equally 
productive of another, quite as prejudicial to 
the Company’s interests — it enables many of your 


servants to obtain, very suddenly, fortunes greater 
than those which, in former times, were thought a 
sufficient reward for a long continuance in your 
service.” 

In one passage of singular brilliance in his 
“ Essay on the Life of Clive,” Macaulay thus sums 
up or describes the then state of Bengal ; — 

“At every one of these revolutions the new 
prince divided among his foreign masters whatever 
could be scraped together in the treasury of his fallen 
predecessor. The immense population of his (Meer 
Cossim’ s) dominions was given up as a prey to those 
who had made him a sovereign, and could unmake 
him. The servants of the Company obtained — not 
for their employers, but for themselves — a mono- 
poly of almost the whole internal* trade. They 
forced the natives to buy dear and sell cheap. 
They insulted, with impunity, the tribunals, the 
police, and the fiscal authorities of the country. 
They covered with their protection a set of native 
j dependants, who ranged through the, provinces, 
spreading desolation and terror wherever they ap- 
peared. Every servant of a British factor was armed 
with all the power of his master, and his master 
was armed with all the power of the Company. 
Enormous fortunes were thus rapidly accumulated 
at Calcutta, while thirty millions of human beings 
were reduced to the extremity of wretchjsdness. 
They had been accustomed to live under tyranny, 
but never tyranny like this. They found the little 
finger of the Company thicker than the loins of 
Surajah Dowlah. Under their old masters they 
had at least one resource — when the evil became 
I insupportable the people rose and pulled down the 
government. But the English government was not 
to be so shaken off. That government, oppressive 
as the most oppressive form of barbarian despotism, 
was strong with all the strength of civilisation. It 
resembled the government of evil genii rather than 
the government of human tyrants. Even despair 
could not inspire the soft Bengalee with courage to 
confront men of English breed — the hereditary nobi- 
lity of mankind — ^whose skill and valour had so often 
triumphed in spite of tenfold odds. The unhappy 
race never attempted resistance. Sometimes they 
submitted in patient misery. Sometimes they fled 
from the white man, as their fathers had been used 
to fly from the Mahratta ; and the palanquin of the 
English traveller was often carried through silent 
villages and towns, which the report of his ap- 
proach had made desolate. T. he foreign lords of 
Bengal were naturally objects of hatred to all the 
neighbouring powers ; and to all, the haughty race 
present^ed a dauntless front.” 

This was the state of affairs to which Cliv^ had 
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come, as he hoped,' to make an end, and when he 
returned to Calcutta in September, most irksome 
were the duties that lay before him. He had 
enforced the signature of the covenants interdicting 
presents, but as large bribes had been given and 
received after these documents arrived, and they 
were therefore, though^ unsigned, or un|^ecuted, 
legally binding, it was deemed necessary to make 
strict inquiries regarding them ; and in thq sequel, 
'Mr. Spencer, the governpr, and nine other leading 
officials, were dismissed from the Company’s service. 

Every member of Council had more or less 
shared in the profit system, and the most rapacious 
and oppressive of their civil servants were those 
who had the highest patronage at home — for in 
Leadenhall Street, kinsmen and friends, or near 
cofthcctions, were influential directors and share- 
holders ; and the general task of reform that Clive 
had before him was a harder battle than Plassey 
to fight. 

' One of his first proceedings after his arrival in 
the country was to reorganise the army of Bengal, 
by telling off the corps of which it was composed 
into three divisions or brigades. These, which 
consisted respectively of one European regiment of 
infantry, now in the British service, one company 
of artillery, one squadron of native cavalry, and six 
battalions of sepoys, were stationed, the first brigade 
at Mopghir, the second at Bankpore, near Patna, 
100 miles beyond Monghir, and the third at 
Allahabad, 100 iililes beyond Patna, as a corps 
of observation on the M^rattas. "lliough there 
existed a perfect understanding among the officers 
attached to these brigades, , the whole of them 
regarded a threatened diminution of their allow- 
ance pf double baiti% with disgust. It was even 
agreed, so early as December, 1765, says Gleig, 
that the meditated act should be resisted, and that 
the publication of any edict requiring them to dis- 
pense with that field allowance should be a signal 
for a general resignation of their commissions, and, 1 
in effect, a dissolution of the entire army. We are ! 
somewhat at a loss, says his biographer, to account I 
for the extraordinary deficiency of intelligence^ 
which kept Clive in ignorance of this conspiracy* 
up to the very moment of its completion ; yet that 
the case wsils so, the event completely proved. 

On the xst of January, 1766, an order was issu^ 
that the double batta should cease, and th^t the 
troops in Bengal should be placed on a footing 
those upon the coast of Coromandel, 
that is to say, single batta when in the field, and 
when in garrison none at all In a very short 
period the spirit of discontent spread throughout 
the subaltern offiem, fo such an extent that 200 


commissions were collected for yesignation, at a 
time when 60,000 Mahrattas were on. the frontier^ 
within 150 miles of Allahabad. 

Early in April, Clive hurried to Moorshedabad, 
where a congress of native chiefs was held, when a 
letter of Sir Robert Fletcher, who had succeeded 
to the command of the army at Monghir, on the 
departure of Colonel Hector Munro, made him 
aware that “the army was in a state of mutiny. 
Though Sir Robert wrote in strong terms, Lord 
Clive could scarcely persuade ^ himself that the 
danger was so imminent, till a brief inquiry satis- 
fied him that it was so.* ® 

From Colonel Smith, the officer commanding at 
Allahabad, he learned that his officers, like 
those of Fletcher, were also in a state of mutiny ; 
that the Mahrattas were in motion, that they were 
collecting boats, and that the European troops of 
the Company could no longer be relied on — that, 
in fact, ruin seemed at hand. Clive instructed 
Smith to keep a resolute front, and only yield when 
there could be no alternative between concession 
to the discontented and destruction at the hands 
of the enemy. 

Urging the Council at Calcutta to lose no time 
in procuring a fresh number of officers, pointing 
out that among the merchants, , whose all was at 
stake, some might be found fit for service, he 
hastened towards Monghir, and hurried to the 
chief seat of the conspiracy, relying on the steadi- 
ness of the sepoys, whom he knew to be devoted 
to himself. Without the hesitation of an hour, he 
placed the ringleaders under arrest, accepted the 
resignations of all, and sent the more eminent de- 
faulters as prisoners to Calcutta. A few pofirts- 
. martial followed, many were cashiered, some were 
permitted to retire on pensions, and some were 
reinstated ; but Sir Robert Fletcher, who was tried 
on a charge of concealment of mutiny, was found 
guilty and dismissed the service. 

Though H.M. (old) 96th Foot had come to 
India, two out of the first four British regiments 
in India had returned home — the 84th ahd 89111 
Highlanders — in the year before this time of peril, 
and both deserve at least a brief notice for their 
bravery in the field. * 

Of the war-worn' 84th, but little more than a 
company in number landed with the colours from 
the Boscawm, Indiaman, under Major Richard 
Sherlock. In October, 1759, the regiment^ had 
landed at Madras, where it served till the fall of 
Pondicherry, in 1761, after which it was ordered to 
Bengal, and en rotde a detachment of twenty-one 
officers and 244 men were on board the Paitasalam^ 
« Gleig. • ' 
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without water,., or provisions. They were cast on 
the coast of Orissa, made prisoners, and remained 
so, fed only on rice and water, *1111 December 
following, when they were sent to Fort William, in 
the last stages of misery. It appears that this 
regiment, between the time it left England in 


others, in all 780 men, not a man wm brought to 
the halberts or deserted during these five yeaxsJ** ' 
Both regiments were disbanded soon- after their 
return home, an order having been issued in 1763 
to reduce thft army to the present 70th Foot 
(JJIVe still continued actively the work of refomr 
at Calcutta, where ^fiian^J^confident in their power- 
ful patronage at home, protested, and refused to 
act under^iim, upon which he resolved to procure 
support elsewhere, and got soi^e civrt servaiits 
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April, 1759, and January, 1764, buried thirty- 
eight commissioned officers and upwards of 1,300 
men. 

The 89th Gordon Highlanders served in 'all the 
operations we have recorded, with this very re- 
markable circumstance, that during their five years' 
fighting in India, there were neither death, promo-, 
tion, nor change among the) officers, save in one 
instance, when^ Lord William ^rdon was promoted 
*to the 67th Regiment. 

** There is another circumstance," says General 
Stewart, ‘^in itself highly 'honourable to this 
respectable corps, that^out of eight companies 
raised by the Duke of Gordon, Major Munro, 
Captains M^Gillivray, Grants MTherson, and 
10 


from Madras. ‘‘Then recourse was had to the 
gentler ways of flattery and entreaty, arguments, 
persuasions, and prayers; but they would have 
been as profitably employed in bidding the mon- 
soons to forget to blow at their fixed seasons, or in 
commanding the Ganges to roll back its waters to 
their sources among the eternal siiows of the 
Himalayas. Nothing could turn Clive from his 
purpose;^* 

The private trade and dangerous privileges 
assumed by the servants of the Company, he as 
rigidly prohibited as the extortion of reception of 
presents from the natives. From, papers laid before 
Parliament in 1766, it appears that the latter were 
frequently imprisoned in order to obtain from theni' 
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large sums for the remission of crimes which never 
had existence; and that those who collected the 
revenue in the provinces ceded by Meer Cossim 
constantly extorted presents for themselves. 

In strong contrast ta the selfish conduct of 
others, there was no finer example of Clive’s dis- 
interestedness than the use to which he applied 
a legacy of 100,000 secca rupees, or 7 0,000, 
left to him by old Meer Jaffier. He paid it into 
t^e Conrf^iany’s treasury at Fort William, to lie at 
interest for the support of European officers and 
soldiers, disabled or decayed in the Company’s 
service in Bengal, and for the widows of those who 
might die on service there. The Company after- 
wards extended this provision, but the original 
fund still bears the name of Clive. From this 
fund a colonel originally received per 

annum, and the scale descended according to 
rank, so that a private obtained ;^io per annum 
in addition to his })ension; but alterations have 
been made sub.sequently, from time to time. 

Fully satisfied with the fortune he had amassed, he 
had declared, on accepting his duties as a reformer, 
that he renounced all claim to the monetary 
ad\'antages attached to the post of governor — 
that he wanted only a reform, complete and 
thorough, which, in the end, should prove equally a 
benefit to the oppressor and the oppressed, to the 
poor natives and ^o the British nation. Seldom has 
a man so scrupulously adhered to the purity of his 
plans amid temptations such as those that beset Clive ; 
for in India the princes would have paid any price for 
hi§ open or secret alliance. According to Sir John 
Malcolm and others, the Rajah of Benares offered 
him diamonds of the greatest value ; the Nabob of 
Glide pressed him to accept a large sum of money 
and a casket of costly jewels. Clive courteously, 
but peremptorily refused, and Jie always boasted 
with truth that his last administration, instead of 
increasing his fortune, had greatly lessened it. 
After a stay of eighteen months, the state of his 
health made it necessary that be should return 
home, and on^ the i6th of January, 1767, he met 
the Select Committee at Calcutta for the last time. 
After a long address, full of sound advice, he 
concluded thus : — 

“ I leave the country in peace : I leave the civil 
and milita^ departments under discipline and 
subordination : it is incumbent on you to keep 
them so.'^ • 

few days afterwards he left India for ever, with 
Caillaud, on board the Britannia^ Captain 
, JWtt, and in July reached London, where he was 
reci^ived with universal acclaim, and welcomed by 
* Malcolm's Life ; **llistoT7 of India,” &c. 


the king and queen, to whom he ^Brought princely 
presents from the Nabob of Oude. 

It is worth recording that he gave twenty guineas 
to the seaman who first sighted the white cliffs of 
his beloved old England. 

The liame of Clive must for ever remain con- 
nected with the glory and the greatness of British 
India. “All tJie qualities of a soldier were combined 
in him, and each so admirably proportioned to 
the rest, that none predominated to the detriment 
of the other. His personal courage,” continues 
Edward Thornton, in his “British Empire* in 
India,” “ enabled him to acquire a degree of 
influence over his troops which has rarely been 
equalled, and which, in India, was before his time 
unknown ; and this, united with the gool and con- 
summate judgment by which his daring ei^qfgy was 
controlled and regulated, enabled liim to effect 
conquests which, if they had taken place in remote 
times, would be regarded as incredible. Out of 
materials the most unpromising, he had to create 
the instruments for effecting these conquests, and 
he achieved his object where all men but himself 
might have despaired. No one can dwell on the 
more exciting portions of his history without 
catching some of the ardour which led him 
through those stirring scenes ; no one who loves 
the country for which he fought can recall them 
to memory without breathing, mentally, honour 
to the name of Clive. 

“In India his fame is even greater than at 
home, and that fame is not his merely, it is his 
country’s. As a statesman, Clive’s vision was 
clear, but not extensive. He could promptly an(J 
adroitly adapt his policy to the state of things - 
which he found existing; but none of his acts 
display any extraordinary political sagacity. Turning 
from his claims in a field where his talents command 
but a moderate degree of respect, and where the 
means by which he sometimes sought to serve the 
state and sometimes to promote his own interests, 
give rise to a different feeling, it is due to one to 
whom his country is so deeply indebted, to close 
the nawative of his career by recurring once more 
t;o that part of his character which may be contem- 
plated with unmixed satisfaction. As a soldier, he 
was pre-eminently great. With the name of Clive 
commences the flood of glory, which has rolled on 
till it has covered the wide face of India with 
memorials of British valour. By Clive was formeef* 
the base of the column, which a succession of 
heroes, well worthy to fpllow his footsteps, have 
carried upward to a towering height, and sur- 
rounded with trophies of honour, rich, brilliant, 
and countless.” ^ 
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Before sailing A:{)m Calcutta his last act was to 
name, as* his sucoessor in the office of governor, 
Mr. Harry Verelst, who five years afterwards 
published a work on t^e government of Bengal. 
His assistants in office were, Messrs. Cartier, Smith, 
Sykes, and Beecher, and, according to Mill, Clive 
had barely departed ere the old system of corrup- 
tion and insubordination began to prevail. 


The Afghans, in 1767, created some alarm in 
Bengal by marching upon Delhi ; but, after laying 
waste a few provinces, they retired by the pakes to 
their native mountains. 

But in describing the wars and troubles in Bengal, 
we have somewhat anticipated the progress of events 
in the Carnatic, to which we shall therefore now 
devote our attention. 


CHAPTER XXL 

(^pNQUEST OK THE PHILIPPINE ISLES. — AFFAIRS OK THE CARNATIC. — HVDER ALI, ETC. 


.By our capture of Pondicherry, that ascendency 
which the French had hoped to establish in 
the East was so completely overthrown, that the 
government of Madras thought the time had now 
come to humble the Spaniards by depriving them 
of Manilla, the capital of the Philippine Isles, but 
as this then important affair, though an East Indian 
expedition, is somewhat apart from general Indian 
history, our notice of it must-be brief. 

These isles, which form an extensive archipelago 
in the Indian seas, and are sometimes called the 
Manillas, were originally named after Philip 11 . of 
Spain by the Spaniards, who first settled there in 
1565, though they had been discovered by Magellan 
in 1520, and isle by isle they gradually became 
nui^ters of the whole group, which have now a 
population that borders on 3,000,000 of whites, 
Chinese, and natives. 

This reduction was planned by Colonel Draper, 
who prevailed upon the Madras Government, in 
1762, to send the Seahorse frigate. Captain Grant, 
to cruise near the archipelago, with orders to inter- 
cept all vessels bound for Manilla, the capital; 
and pn the 21st of July the first division of the 
fleet sailed from Madras Roads under Commodore 
TeddinsoQ. The second followed on the first of 
the next month, under Admiral Sir Samuel Cornish, 
when the whole armament' consisted of fourteen 
sail, led by the flagship Norfolk (seventy-four guns), 
having on board the 79th Regiment, under Colonel 
Draper, a local force furnished by the inhabitants 
of^adras, consisting of 600 sepoys, a company of 
artillery, another of Caffirs, and two of pioneers 
and Topasses, two of French mercenaries, and a 
party of lascars as labourers. 

On the 27 th, the armament rendezvoused off the 
lofty and palm-covered isle of Timoan, and on the 


23rd of September appeared off Manilla, the capital 
of the archipelago, which occupies a kind of spit 
of sand at the mouth of a tolerably navigable 
river. The Spanish force in garrison consisted of 
the governor’s guards, a battalion of the R^miento 
del Rey^ under Don Pedro Valdez, some marines 
and artillery, a company of Pampangos, and another 
of cadets, the whole being commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-General Don Felix de Eguilux, and his 
second, Brigadier the Marquis de Villa Medina. 

A place for landing was selected two miles south 
of the city, and three frigates, warped close in shore, 
covered the descent with their broadsides. The 
79th, with 274 marines, and some gunners and 
matrosses, with one mortar and three field-guns, 
in the long-boats and launches of the squadron, 
were formed in three divisions. Colonel Draper 
leading the centre, Colonel Monson the left, and 
Major More the right, they pulled rapidly in shore, 
through a dreadful surf, which, by dashing the 
boats against each other, stove several, by whicli 
much munition of war, but no lives, were lost. 
The guns of the shipping drove back the enemy, 
who were in force to oppose the landing, which 
was successfully achieved, and next day 632 seamen, 
under Captains Collins of the Weymouth (sixty), 
Ourry of the Elizabeth (sixty-four), and Pritchford 
of the America (sixty), landed to reinforce the 
troops. 

A few days were now unavoidably spent in re- 
connoitring, seizing advantageous posts, ^d 
erecting batteries, and in securing the communica- 
tion with our shipping ; but during these days there 
were dreadful storms of thunder, lightning, and 
blinding rain ; yet the invaders soon discovered 
that th^ fortifications of the town, though regular, 
were incomplete. The ditch had never been 
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finished ; the covered way was out of repair ; the 
glacis WAS too low, and many places were without 
guns. The garrison under Don Felix mustered 
' 800 Spaniards, who were reinforced by many half- 
castes, and 10,000 Pampangos, or men of the 
country, all Indians remarkable for their fearless- 
ness and intense ferocity, who murdered every one 
that fell into their hands, even one of our officers 
when bfcaiing a flag of truce, thus provoking the 
most terrible acts of retaliation. The governor 
of the Philippines was also the archbishop who 
predicted that the British would be destroyed like 
the host of Sennacherib. Draper’s force was too 
small to invest a ])lace of such extent as Manilla ; 
he could bfit attack it on one side, while the others 
were open "for the reception of supplies, and of 
those terrible Pampango archers, of whose aid the 
commandant availed himself to the utmost. 

On the morning of the 4th October, 1,000 of 
these attacked the cantonment of the naval brigade, 
by stealing softly forward under cover of some 
brushwood, encouraged by a hope that the fire- 
arms might have been rendered unserviceable by 
the recent rains. Their united yells pierced the 
still morning air, as they fell suddenly upon a 
picket of the 79th, whose flank fire, ere they fairly 
reached the seamen, shot down three hundred of 
them. Armed only with spears and bows, they 
rushed upon the bayonets that pierced their naked 
bodies, and died gnawing them with their teeth 
like wild beasts. In this affair Captain Porter, 
R.N., and many seamen were slain. 

While the savages made this sortie, another body 
of them made a sally from a different point, and 
with tumultuous yells drove our sepoys from a 
church which they occupied, and this post Don 
Felix instantly filled with men of the Regimiento 
del Rey^ till Draper’s field-gjins dislodged them, 
with the loss of seventy men. But this cost him 
an officer and forty men of the 79th. After this, 
the courage of the Pampangos cooled, and by them 
the city was nearly left .to its fate, which was soon 
sealed. 

A practicable breach was made, and sixty volun- 
teers of different corps, under Lieutenant Russel 
of the 49th, supported by the grenadiers of that 
regiment, led the forlorn hope. “ Colonel Monson 
and Major More were at the head of two grand 
divisions of the 79th ; the battalion of sear^en ad- 
vanced next, sustained by other two divisions of 
the 79th ; tjie Compon/s troops closing the rear.” 
In this order the forces made a furious rush, with 
the bayonet, at the breach, which was carried in 
spite of all opposition, and the troops forced their 
way into the Plaza, where the Spaniards fired on 1 
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them from the houses, and Ma)or More was shot 
by the arrow of a Pampango. In the guardhouse 
above the Royal Gate 100 defenders, who refused 
all quarter, were bayoneted to the last man ; three 
hundred more, who attempted to escape over the 
river Pasig, were drowned ; the archbishop and 
staff capitukted in the Casa del Ayuntqmimto^ to 
Captain IJupont of Draper’s regiment, and the 
capital of the Philippines was won. It was ran- 
somed from pillage on the payment of four millions 
of dollars, and in it were taken 556 pieces of brass 
and iron cannon and mortars, and with it fill the 
whole archipelago under our dominion.* 

The flames of war were now kindled ^in the 
Carnatic by Hyder Ali, the ruler of Mysore, whom 
we last saw in brief alliance with James* Francis 
Law and his band of roving Frenchmen.^ This re- 
markable adventurer, who became one of our 
most formidable antagonists in India, had since his 
expedition towards Pondicherry, in his vain attempt 
to succour the Count de Lally, greatly added to 
his forces, which were chiefly recruited from the 
wild and military freebooting tribes of Western 
India ; but instead of paying them, Hyder made the 
singular arrangement that they should pay ///>;/, by 
according him half the booty they might win under 
his banner ; thus, by degrees, he won more horses, 
elephants, camels, arms, and treasure than his 
nominal master, the Rajah of Mysore, upon whom 
he ultimately made war ; and, as the court of the 
latter had the usual number of disaffected chiefs 
and traitors, he defeated and made him prisoner, 
and as his name and habits attached all marauders 
to his standard, out of the fragments of old princi- 
palities he formed for himself the great, compact, 
warlike, and vigorous empire of Mysore. Therein 
he became the founder of Mohammedanism, and 
our most dreaded and strongest enemy in India. 
By the end of 1761, the authority of this singular 
marauder was firmly established in Mysore, a 
country enclosed by the Eastern and Western 
Ghauts, 210 miles in length, by 140 in breadth, 
having a fertile table-land 3,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

His origin was a most humble one. His grand- 
father had been a wandering dervise; Macaulay 
says his father was a petty collector of revenue ; 
but another account has it that he was a naik 
or subaltern, for, in the very scarce papers of 
Baron ^ Grant, we are told, that “ about the 
year 1728, Cuttalich Khan^ Soubah or Governor- 
General of the Deccan, sent Termamoud Khan, an 
officer of reputation, and a Patan by birth, to 
deprive the Nabob Abdoul Ressoul Khan of his 
♦ Draper s Despatches. 
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government of# Sirpi, which is a province of the 
kingdom of Mai?soiir (Mysore). That prince deter- 
mined to try the fortune of arms, went forth to 
meet |iis competitor, and after a very bloody battle 
the Nabob of Sirpi was defeated and slain. Among 
the dead was Fatty (Futteh) Naick, the father of 
Hyder Ali, an excellent warrior in J:he service of 
the nabob."' 

Futteh Naik, he continues, left two sons and a 
daughter ; the eldest was named Saber Naik, and 
the younger, who was then ten years old, was 
naiped Hyder Naik or Ali. He was born at 
Bivanelli, a fort situated between Oscota and Colar. 
Tlie^ had an uncle with whom the eldest entered 
the service of the King of Mysore ; but Hyder 
only remained in the vicinity of the districts where 
they served. *At an early age he was bold, un- 
tractabl^,*and «)verbearing ; he could neither read 
nor write, nor would he receive instruction from 
any one. A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine^ 
1769, states he was first a sepoy in the Dutch 
service at Negapatam, where Jie rose to be a ser- 
geant ; at all events, when Nunderause, brother-im 
law of the King of Mysore, as well as the vizier 
and general of his army, assembled the troops to 
join the Soubah Nazir Jung, and entered with him 
into the Carnatic in 1750, against Mustapha Jung, 
who was intending to seize the soubahship of that 
province, Hyder Ali, now a strong and hardy young 
warrior, collected sixty inatchlockmen and five or 
six hgrsemen, with whom he repaired to the camp of 
Nunderause (then besieging the fort of Deonhully, 
twenty-four miles north-east of Bangalore), by 
whom he was well received, and appointed within 
fo6r years commander of 500 infantry clothed and^ 
disciplined , in the European manner, with 200 
cavalry and acouple of field-pieces. 

Hyder took part in the expedition when the 
Mysore troops marched from the plains of Arcot to 
join Nazir Jung, who had succeeded his father, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, as Soubahdar of the Deccan, and 
when Nazir, through the intrigues of Dupleix, was 
treacherously abandoned by so many of his troops, 
Hyder Ali distinguished himself by a furious attack 
on the flanks of the ftench. When the day was 
lost, an’d Nazir had fallen into the hands of the 
Nabob of Kurpa, who destroyed him, Hyder lost 
not a moment In turning the ^vent to his own 
advantage. On the first alarm he selected 300 
Btder Peons, who plundered friend and foe without 
scruple, and when the officer in charge of Nazir's 
treasure began to load the camels, two of them, 
laden entirely with gold coins, were adroitly sepa- 
rated from the rest of the caravan, by the peons, 
and conveyed to Deonhully. This spoil, with 


horses and arms picked up in every direction, laid 
the foundation of Hyder's forjune, and he pto- 
ceeded forthwith to augment the number of his 
forces by the strange mode of pay we have stated. 

Movable property of every description was their 
object,” says Colonel Wilkes* ‘*and, as already 
noticed, they did not hesitate to acquire it from 
friends, when that could be done without suspicion, 
and with more convenience than from eniemies. 
Nothing was unseasonable, or unacceptable, froni 
convoys of grain down to the clothes, turbans, and 
ear-rings of travellers or villagers, whether men, 
women, or children. Cattle and sheep were among 
the most profitable heads of plunder ; muskets and 
horses were sometimes obtained iif booty, and 
sometimes by plunder.” • 

So many kindred spirits joined him, that by the 
year 1755, he was at the head of 1,500 cavalry and 

3.000 regular infantry, with four guns ; but when 
he set out to occupy the position of Foujedar of 
Dindigul, a fort engirdling a stupendous rock in a 
valley bounded on the west by the mountains of 
Malabar, he marched at the head of 2,500 horse, 

5.000 infantry, and 2,000 peons, with six guns, 
leaving Kundee Rao behind him to attend to his 
interests ; and ere long Hyder began toaim at greater 
power, for now he strove by means of skilful artificers 
at Pondicherry, Seringham, and Trichinopoly, 
directed by French overseers, to organise a regular 
artillery, arsenal, and laboratory, and the wretched 
state of the government of Mysore greatly favoured 
his growing ambition. With all his skill and ability, 
which were undoubted, he still remained an Oriental 
barbarian, and the praises bestowed upon him by 
some European writers are alike uncalled for and 
ridiculous. 

“ That such a man could ever have extended his 
sway over the greater part of India, or, at least, 
that he could ever have rendered that sway durable, 
appears a fantastic dream \ and that a character 
stained by the darkest treachery, ingratitude, and 
cruelty, should have found admirers jn historians 
pedantically moral and severe in their estimates of 
other actors in these wars and revolutions, must be 
attributable to a love of paradox and contradiction, 
or to the predetermined plan of praising all that 
prevented, and blaming all that promoted, the 
establishment of the British empire in India, that 
great result — not unattended with faults and crimes, 
which no conquest- ever yet was — conferring more 
happiness upon millions of people, than they ever 
had enjoyed, or could hope to enjoy .under their 
native Mohamrpedan or Hindoo nilers.t 

• , * “ Historical Sketches of India.” ^ 

t Knight's " England.” 



t u ' OF IflDlA. * Dt*. 

, The |>ow€r of his ptiidftccssot thi^ tbtoiie of compelled him to disgorge thirty-two lacs of 
Mysbre having been set at ^fiance I9 the Jlajahs rupees* * 

and Pblyg^ of Chitteldroog» Gooty, Marponelly, liJotwithstanding this mortification, he soon after 
Balapoor, ami Lreta, they were soon reduced to acquired by conquest the whole province of Mala- 
obedience by Hyderi who, cunning as he was fiery, bar, and, to keep the country quiet, put all the 
thereupon affecting to take the cause of a young nairs, or Hindoo chiefs, to the sword without dis- 
impostor-^a kind of Indian Perkin Warbeck — tinction ; but hg had barely achieved this, when he 
marched to the city of Bednore, which then con- found it necessary to repair to Seringapatam, which 
sisted of a place eight miles in extent, and where he had made his capital city, and had strongly 
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he took plunder to the value of twelve millions | 
sterling, and changed its name to Hydernagur ; 1 
keeping that rich and prosperous country for hira- '| 
self— for it was all the more rich and prosperous, 
that being girdled by lofty mpuntains, it had long 
escaped the ravages of Indian war. Sundy, on 
the northern frontier of Bednore, was next captured 
by him, and Its ramparts were destroyed, nor did 
his fireebooting army haU^ till it reached the banks 
of the Kistna, where he was assailed by Madhoo 
Rao, Feishwa of the Mahrattas, wkh an immense 
cavalry force, who renr from him some of his 
recent conquests, and; according to Colonel Wilkes, 


fortified, as a necessary precaution against probable 
events, having heard that the British, the Mahrattas, 
and the ruler of the Deccan had formed an armed 
alliance against him. rhough he could neither 
read nor write, the memory and acuteness of 
Hyder were remarkable; his agents were every- 
where, and his spies overran the whole country. 
Thus, he had a knowledge as full, and a clearqj* 
view of the tangled web pf Indian politics, than any 
one of his time, save Clive or Warren Hastings. 

The Deccan was no longer in the hands of 
Salabut Jung, the old ally of the Marquis cle Bussy. 
In Golconda and Hyderabad, fresh revolutions had 
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rent the state, and Salabut was the captive of his > 
brother, Nizam Ali, who occupied his musnud, 
until the arrival of the Treaty of Paris, which re- 
cognised the deposed prince as the lawful Nizam 
or Soubahdar of the Deccan, on which Ali, to pre- 
vent further trouble, put him immediately to death. 
At first the Nizam indulged in hostility against 

Britain: he invaded the Carnatic and made war 

• ^ 

upon Mohammed Ali, in a manner • singularly bar- 
barous and destructive, till he was checked by 
Colonel Charles Campbell, at the head of a small 
force. 

* After that, he concluded a trfeaty with the East 
India Company, confirming to them all the ac- 
quisitions made by Colonel Forde in the Northern 


> Qrcars, on the payment of a small feudal tribute, 
and holding in rea'Jiiness a portion of their troops 
to aid him if at war. By the latter clause, it 
became necessary for the Company to stop the as- 
tonishing career of Hyder Ali, and thus they joined 
the confederacy with the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 
with the double view of curbing him and ensuring 
their own safety. 

In this new and important movement, the first 
to take the field was the Peishwa, who covered 
the rich table-lands of Mysore witli clouds of his 
predatory Mahratta horse, when everything was as 
usual ruthlessly given over to fire and sword, 
while Colonel Joseph Smith, Mth a British force 
followed him. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

WAR WITH HYDER ALI. — THE CHINGAMA PASS. — BATTLE OF EI^OOR. 


While Hyder Ali*s officers, by his orders, were 
everywhere cutting the embankments of the tanks, 
poisoning the wells, burying the grain, and driving 
gattle and the peasantry into the woods, to check 
the process of the Mahrattas, Nizam Ali was 
marching against Mysore by the eastern route, at 
the head of a great but ill-disciplined host, and 
Colonel Smith at the head of our troops, moved by 
the northern f|;ontier to effect a junction with him. 

It had beenf arranged with Madhoo Rao that the 
districts through which Nizam Ali was to march, 
were to be left unpillaged, that he might procure 
sustenance, but the Mahrattas swept them bare ; 
thus he jjidvanced with the utmost difficulty and 
privation, and did not reach Toombudra till the 
9th of March, 1767, and on the 24th of the same 
month intelligence reached Colonel Smith, that the 
retreat from Mysore of our faithless allies, the 
Mahrattas, had been purchased. That officer, says a 
writer on India, “ had suspected from the first that 
the presidency had engaged in' a disjointed expedi- 
tion, and urged on them the necessity of adjusting 
some reasonable plan of ’action. Nizam Ali had 
already begun to talk of retracing his steps and re- 
turning in the ensuing year. It is believed, indeed, 
that the only thing which now induced him to 
advance was the hope of concluding an agreement, 
by which Hyder was to give him a present of 
twenty lacs of rupees, and pay him an annual 
tribute of six lacs, for making common cause with 
him against the Company. Since his purchase of 
Ihe Mahrattas, Hyder had continued to urge the 
treachery, but said nothing, of the bribe, and the 
Nizam had some hopes of being able to extort it, 
by going forward and working on Hyder's fears.” 

The stupid Council at Madras paid but little 
attention to Colonel Smith’s reiterated suspicions of 
a secret collusion between our remaining ally and the 
enemy. Their conceit and impertinence disgusted 
the troops, and nearly brought ruin upon every: 
thing. His suspicions became a certainty when 
he found the troops of Nizam Ali, after entering 
Mysore, treating it as a friendly country, and when 
Smith’s forces came up -to a point where it was 
stipulated tliat the two armies should form a junc- 
tion, great was the astonidiment of pur soldiers, 
when, as they marched into^an encampment on one 
quarter, they saw tho^e of-* the Nizam departing by 
another, for he had now^penly joined Hyder) and 


their combinejJ armies made preparations to press 
upon ours. 

In this wScy into which we had been partly de- 
luded and were now betrayed, great was the pre- 
ponderance on the side of the new allies, Hyder 
and the Nizam. Their combined cavalry madj a 
total of 42,860 sabres and lances ; their infantry 
were 28,000 strong, with 109 pieces of cannon; 
and to oppose all this. Colonel Smith had 1*000 
natives and thirty European cavalry, with* 5,000 
sepoys and 800 European infantry, and sixteen guns. 

Colonel Smith was a brave and inttlligefif officer, 
but’ perfectly ignorant of the land in which he was 
warring. Thus, having gained but imperfect know- 
ledge, he threw up a redoubt in the eastern gorge 
of a mountain pass, through which he supposed the 
enemy must come to reach the lower ground ; and 
while waiting under arm§ to receive them, his 
cattle, which had been left grazing quietly in th^ 
rear, were suddenly driven off, and the cavalry 
which he dispatched to their rescue were attacked* 
on all sides by superior numbers, and did not rein 
up ill the camp till nearly a third of them were de- 
stroyed. Most perilous was now the situation of our 
force, which was so painfully weak as contrasted to 
the masses it had to oppose. 

Colonel Smith was unable to move till the 28th 
of August, when thus crippled by the loss of 
supplies ; and in the meantime Hyder, taking acf-.. 
vantage of his inactivity, assailed and captured the 
fort of Cauverypatani. At first the coloriers move- 
ments were involved in error; he guarded parses 
that were unlikely to be penetrated, and left un- 
guarded those that were so; and thus in one 
special instance, he left entirely free a pass, through 
which the troops of Hyder poured like a torrent 
or living cataract, sweeping away outposts, baggage, 
cattle, and all tjie supplies of our army, to reinforce 
which, Colonel Wood was dispatched with some 
more troops from Trichinopoly. 

Hyder was aware of their approach from the 
direction of Trinomalee, and might have inter- 
cepted them by occupying the Pass of Singarpetta 
or Chingama, through which done a junction with® 
Smith’s force could be made; but by some error 
on the part of Hyder, the colonel was allowed to 
take possession of it unopposed. The Nizam Ali 
was so enrag*ed by this affair, that he openly 
upbraided Hyder with it, and hinted that if ^the 
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war was to Jpe conducted thus, he' would make 
peace with the* Company in his own fashion. 

Hyder now became' more than ever active to 
prevent the junction, and with many rissalas of 
predatory horse, pressed the flanks and rear of 
Smith's force, and whenever it halted for the night 
it was harassed by flaming and soaring flights of 
the terrible Indian rockets. Once, when he thought 
the British were in an unfavourable position, he 
ventured to attack them, but was repulsed with the 
loss of 2,000 men. Though Colonel Smith lost 
<jnly 170, he was unable to follow up the advantage, 
as once more the enemy had carried off the baggage, 
and with it his scanty store of rice. Famine now 
pressed him sordy, and he was compelled to push 
on for Trinomalee, which he reached on the 4th 
of September. 

WJfdn Cotonel Smith made his rapid and fatiguing 
march to Trinomalee, a Hindoo town of great 
holiness among the Brahmins, and situated on a 
mountain fifty-two miles north-west of Pondicherry, 
he trusted to an assurance from Mohammed Ali, 
that he would there find an abundance of food 
stored up. But, to th% terrible disappointment of 
him and his soldiers, there was no rice, and no 
more paddy — unprepared grain — could be pro- 
cured than sufficed for a day's rations. So great 
were their past sufferihgsj and so great seemed 
those yet to come, that there occurred an event 
unexampled in British military annals — a Lieutenant 
Hitchcock deserted; but only to be captured and 
thrown into prison, where he died in dreadful 
misery of mind. 

In search of food, Colonel Smith was compelled 
*to quit Trinomalee, leaving in it, though a place of 
little strength, his sick, wounded, and military 
stores. We are told that Hyder's Mysoreans came 
on with their hordes of cavalry, eddying like a 
flood, sweeping away, in every case, bullocks, rice- 
carts, and footsore stragglers. Colonel Smith, after 
his men had marched, fought, and starved, for 
twenty-seven consecutive hours, at last formed the 
longed-for junction with Wood's corps, and returned 
to find Trinomalee safe, though a battery had been 
thrown up against it, and 10,000 horse were covering 
the Operations \ but on Smith's arrival, the whole 
Mysore force hurried to the west, and encamped six 
miles distant, yet within view of that magnificent 
Pagoda of Trinomalee, which is eleven storeys in 
•height, and has forty stately windows. 

Still no stores or food came, and the misery of 
the troops deepened, for in ijie fanciful grandeur 
of their own policy, the -Council made no prepara- 
tions to support their forces in the presence of a 
powerful and barbarous enemy, thus our small | 
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army was reduced to a system of marching 4ind^ ; 
foraging at the same time, while 40,090 fleet and|; 1 
active horsemen, with lance and tulwar, flew arounc^Si 
them, crossing every rice-swamp or paddy-field^y^ 
occupying tne wretched tracks that served as roads, 
destroying the villages, devouring the hidden stores, 
and ravaging everything and everywhere. As „ 
vultures gathered on a field of carrion, the Mysorean 
troopers found nothing too mean for their prey. 

Yet the undying reputation of British bravery 
checked the hordes of Hyder, who could only hope 
to conquer our troops by famine and fatigue ; and 
in this terrible emergency some hidden stores of 
buried grain were found ; the soldiers w^ere fed, 
and again could fight. Hyder kntw of their dire 
distress, but not of the discovefed supplies or 
the recruited strength they brought ; but, having « 
scarcely any cavalr}^. Smith’s efforts at defence 
were seldom very effective. Grasping at a favour- 
able moment, Hyder detached his son, then only 
seventeen, the ferocious Tippoo Sahib of wars to 
come, to the neighbourhood of Madras with 5,000 
Mysore cavalry. His advance w^as so swift and 
secret, that he nearly caught the members of the 
presidency and the wealthiest of the Europeans in 
their country villas ; but the city, the Black Town, 
the warehouses, mansions, gardens, villages, and all 
things in its^ vicinity were ravaged and destroyed. 

It is of these affairs that a powerful pen thus 
wrote : — 

‘‘On a sudden, an army of 90,000 men, far 
superior in discipline and efficiency to any other 
native force that could be found in India, came 
pouring through those wild passes w'hich, w^orn by 
mountain torrents and dark with jungle, lead down 
from the table-land of Mysore to the plains of the 
Carnatic. This great army was accompanied by 
100 pieces of .cannon, and its movements were 
guided by many f'rench officers, trained in the best 
military schools in Europe. Hyder was everywhere 
triumphant. The sepoys in many British gaFiisons 
flung down their arms. Some forts were sunendered 
by treachery, and some by despair. In a few days 
the whole country north of the Coleroon had 
submitted. The British inhabitants of Madias 
could sec by night, from the top of Mount St. 
Thomas, the eastern sky reddened by a vast semi- 
circle of blazing villages. The white villas, to 
which our countrymen retire after the daily labours 
of government or trade, when the cool evening 
breeze springs up from the bay, were now left - 
without inloabitants ; for bands of the fierce horse- 
men of Mysore had already been seen prowling ^ 
among the tulip-trees and near the gay verandahs. 
Even the town was not thought secure, and the 
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British merchants and public functionaries made 
haste to crowd themselves behind the cannon of 
Fort St George.^* 

Tippoo, however, retired as.rapidl) he had 
advanced, with great booty ; but his father and his 
ally hovered in the open country near Trinomalee. 

Still mardiing eastward in search of food, 
Colonels Smith and Wood evacuated Trinomalee, 
and resolved to place their wounded in the fort of 
Chittapet, and canton their troops in Arcot and 
Vellore j and it became now apparent to the 
supine presidency, that if young Tippoo menaced 
the gates of Madras, it was of the utmost import- 
ance that the jyrmy should canton itself wherever 
food was to.ba had; so they ordered Smith to 
keep the held at all hazards. 

Matters were come to this terrible crisis, when 
they were brought to an issue on the 26th of 
September, 1767. 

The British under the two colonels amounted 
now to 10,400 infantry, and thirty European and 
1,500 indifferent native cavalry, with thirty-four 
guns, while the strength of the allied enemy was 
nearly the same overwhelming multitude as before. 

At noon on the 26th, our people came in sight 
of the enemy at Eroor, or Errour, a fortified town 
in the province of Mysore. There the Hoggree 
river runs close to the fortifications, and there is a 
stately flight of steps to the water’s edge, built by 
some pious Hindoo. Sixteen of the enemy’s 
heaviest cannon opened on Colonel Smith’s left 
flank, while a morass, which could not be dis- 
covered without a close reconnaissance, intervened 
between the opposing lines. Colonel Smith, 
ignorant of its existence, took ground to the left, 
and then discovered it, while Hyder, whose plan 
was to entangle him in it, was ready to fall 
upon his right, even should he succeed in passing 
it with the redoubts still in front. On the right 
the swamp seemed to be terminated by a hill, 
behind which the greater portion of the enemy’s 
force was posted unseen, and Colonel Smith 
naturally conceived that by making a circuitous 
movement in that direction, he would find himself 
in contact with tbe enemy’s left. 

No sooner had he begun this movement than 
Hyder, still under the impression that the British 
were in a state of starvation, and only too anxious 
to escape in the direction of Arcot, put his troops 
in motion instantly to cut off what he conceived to 
be a retreat. Thus the two armies, each taking 
ground to its right, madtS a circular movement 
round the base of the hil>— each unseen by the 
other— Smith to the south-east, and Hyder from 
tljie south-west, till, to the astonishment of both, 


after encircling the hill, in the sequtl they found 
themselves face to face, and a battle become 
inevitable.* 

In the haste of forming a new alignment, the 
European discipline of Smith’s troops gave them a 
vast superiority over the hordes of Hyder and the 
Nizam, and thutf, in forming iip to the front, they 
gained advantageous ground, while the confusion 
of the enemy, whose masses, recoiling on each 
other, got huddled together, and unable to execute 
any formation, increased, and only thirty of their 
TOO pieces 6f cannon could be brought into actioi), 
as many had been left in the redoubts thrown up 
before the morass; and those, being less aljly 
handled than the European artillery, were soon 
put to silence, while the latter, left free to act, 
made such dreadful havoc with round shot and 
grape among the enemy\i cavalry, thSt they soon 
became a mere plunging mob of shouting men and 
swerving horses ; and on seeing this, Colonel Smith 
ordered a general advance of the whole line. 

The moment the lines confronted each other on 
changing their ground, Hyjier suspected the day 
was lost, and requested the Nizam to get the guns 
into the redoubts and defend the fortified position ; 
but the Nizam, furious with rage and mortifica- 
tion, refused the advice, and declined to quit the 
field till he saw the steady British line coming on, 
firing as it advanced, ere the bayonets would come 
flashing down to the charge. According to his 
general wont, he had all his favourite wives in 
the field, or near it, in gilded and cumbersome 
howdahs on the backs of elephants, and with the 
order that the artillery should retire, he added that 
the zenana should also fall back ; but from one of 
the howdahs, a dark-skinned damsel called aloud, 
‘‘This elephant has not been taught to turn — it 
follows only the standsf d of the empire ! ” The 
odalisque made good her wish, nor did her unwieldy 
bearer turn his tail to the foe till the standard had 
passed to the rear. By that time our bullets were 
flying among the gorgeous howdahs, and many were 
stricken for whom they never were intended. Our 
troops advanced to the charge, and then the whole 
gave way before them, and, abandoning everything, 
the cowardly Ni^am, at the head of a bociy of 
chosen horse, fled towards the west, nor halted till 
he had left the gorges of the Chingama Pass 
behind him. 

After recording this, the London Gazette adds ^ 
“ We followed them till the strength and spirits of 
our army were quite exhausted, and obliged us to 
halt on the spot where we are now encamped, 
which is about eight miles on the road to Chingama 
, * London Ga%etk^ ^ 
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from Trinomale|. Last night we seized nine of 
theit guns, and lire now in possession of about 
fifty pieces, which they could not carry off in their 
precipitate retreat. The enemy’s loss must be 
great, but cannot be ascertained, as the moment 
a man is kiiled or wounded his companions carry 
him off. The prisoners ’inform us that our cannon 
made great havod among them. We Jiave learnt 
since, that fourteen more pieces of the enemy’s 
cannon have been found among the bushes.” 

When day broke next morning, the whole of the 
enemy’s force could be seen, scattered in flight 
along the road as far as the eye could reach. 
Hyder had behaved like a resolute soldier, as he 
was. *After providing for the safety of the Mysoreans, 
and dispatching his field-pieces by the best road 
to the rear, he* was now seen covering it, attended 
by a trob^ of European cavalry and 3,000 select ^ 
horsemen of Mysore, together with his state retinue, 
which consisted of 300 carefully-chosen men on 
foot, clothed in scarlet and armed with lances of ' 
light bamboo, eighteen feet long, twisted round 
from top to bottom with their spiral plates of 
silver ; the equal intervals of polished silver, and 
the dark brown of the seasoned bamboo, giving an 
elegant appearance to these formidable, yet orna- 
mental weapons. * 

Want of food prevented Colonel Smith from 
following up the enemy, whose losses were supposed 
to be above 4,000 men, while his casualties were 
only 150 killed and wounded. Such was the battle 
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of Eroor, a victory won, like all our others in India, 
over the most overwhelming odds, and one which 
cleared the Company’s territory of further incursions 
I by young Tippoo and his flying cavalry force ; but, 
as the rainy season was at hand, Colonel Smith 
put his troops into cantonments at Conjeveram, 
Trichinopoly, and Wandiwash, and repaired to 
Madras to arrange for a regular commissariat when 
again he took the field. 

At Baramahal, the Nizam and Hyder remained^ 
for nearly a month without an interview, each 
sulking and thoroughly dissatisfied with the other. 
“The former,” says a print of the period, “is now 
in a most embarrassing situation, and must feel 
severely the effects of his unsteady (induct. He 
is encamped with an ally who will rfeither supply 
him with money, suffer him to retire, nor let him 
throw himself upon our mercy.” 

Hyder, seeing the necessity for some line of 
action, made the first overtures, as he had more 
sense and more at stake than the Nizam, and to 
smooth matters over, a series of splendid festivals 
and ostentatious visits mutually ensued, and at one 
of the feasts given by Hyder, he placed the Nizam 
on a throne formed entirely of bags of silver coin 
to the value of a lac of rupees, covered with 
cushions of embroidered silver; and all the treasure, 
with many more valuables, were carried off by the 
Mysorean attendants as presents ; thus the recon- 
ciliation between the allies, if a hollow one, was 
j)ublic enough to suit the purpose of Hyder Ali. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE DEFENCE OF AM1300R. — OUR TREAtV WITH THE NIZAM. — H\DER ALI AND THE ZEMINDARS OF 

BEDNORE, ETC. 


The tyrant of ^^ysore, ever indefatigable, even in 
defeat, was the first to move. The three places in 
which Colonel Smith had cantoned his troops of 
necessity, were somewhat objectionable, on account 
of their being so far apart; but it was supposed 
that the last three months of the year, being a 
period of prodigious rain, would necessarily cause 
a species of truce; but early in November, 1768, 
Hyder was in the field, and mpvipg northward of 
Baramahal, retook the town of Triptur, a well- 
peopled place in a district covered witii fruit-trees ; 

• Colonel WiHics' “Sketches/* 


and then Veniambaddy, from w’hence he pushed on 
for ten miles, till he came to Amboor, where a regi- 
ment, now called the loth Madras Native Infantry, 
was in garrison. 

The town, the inhabitants of which then, as now, 
lived chiefly by the export of castor oil, is built 
with great regularity, and the fort, though now 
gone to decay, was then of great strength, on 
the summit of a smooth granite mountain that 
terminates the beautiful valley of Baramahal oft 
the north, and overlooks the fertile vale through 
which the Palar winds away towards Arcot and 
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Vellore. On one side only was the fort accessible, 
and had for its additional defences two outworks 
or redoubts. On the loth of November, Hyder 
was before it, but was stoutly met by the sepoys, 500 
strong, with a sergeant, and fifteen other Europeans, 
the whole commanded by Captain Calvert, a very 
brave officer, who had* been wounded at the battle 
of Eroor. The lower works were assaulted and 
taken, and Calvert had to retire into the citadel, 
where he threw into prison Miicklis Khan, the ; 


service — in fact, the command half his army — 
if he would surrender the place. I'he captain's 
scornful reply was, that the next messenger who 
came with proposals so insulting would be hanged 
in the breach ; so, from the loth of November till 
the 7 th of December, all Hyder's efforts were in 
vain. » 

On tha^day the glitter of arms in the valley 
below announced the approach of a force under 
; Colonel Smith, who, as he pushed 0:1 to raise the 
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native killedar, whom he discovered intriguing 
with Hyder ] but, from the nature of the post, the 
siege made little progress. 

Hyder*s success in gaining the lower works had 
been chiefly attained through the perfidy of the 
killedar, and on being deprived of his aid, he 
scarcely knew how to proceed. His guns effected 
a breach in an inaccessible place, by which he 
attempted again and again to storm ; but his troops 
were hurled b^ck under a withering and concen 
trated fire, which piled the killed and wounded up 
in heaps before tl^ stony gap. Hyder sent a flag 
of truce with eulogistic prmses of the bravery of 
Captain Calvert; and then dispatched .another, 
offering him the highest military honours m his 


siege, beheld with joy the British flag still flying on 
the fort of Amboor, from which Hyder at once 
began his retreat Government directed that the 
sepoy regiment which so valiantly defended the 
place, should have the name and rock of Amboor 
embroidered on its colours; but an Indian*" historian 
records that Hyder “had not mistaken his man. 
Calvert was not the blunt and honourable soldier 
for which his conduct on this occasion entitled him 
to credit ; for it is painful to state, that, at a tater 
period he was brought to a court-martial, and found 
guilty of defrauding the Company by false returns 
but the spirit of corruption was strong among the 
Anglo-Indians then. 

Smith pursued Hyder, but was compelled to 
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abandon the pursuit from the deficiency of* his I the Company’s forces to ' bring hiwi to a | 

commissariat, thl,“ penny-wise and pound-foolish” engagement ; but after the 26th of Scptanber# ' 

impediment and disgrace of every British military with all his fire and rashness,, became €xc^edbijg^y 
enterprise, down to the landing of our army at | cautious. 

Eupatoria in the Crimea; so true it is that “England | The Company being supine,' or simple enough Ui 
learns nothing 'by war”. Though, in this instance, depend on promises of Mohammed Ali, whose dupli- 
the defeat was caused by the new campaign being city and want of faith were but too patent, ne^ected 
commenced sooner than was anticijjated by the to form a proper commissariat system, and t^us the ^ 
fiery Hyder, no real progress had been made for ‘ movements of their troops were somewhat hampered 
siipplying the army in the field. 1 in the field. Amboor had been relieved by die 
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But the truth is, that Ryder’s devastations in the Inain body which Colonel Smith had assembled at 
Carnatic had been attended with correspondingly Vellore, while Colonel Wood’s column, which had 
distressing effects. That staunch friend and sdly been in cantonments at Trichinopoly, had orders to 
of the Company, the Nabob of Arcot, was nearly enter, the district of the Baramahal, by the Pass of 
ruined. The income of the Madras establishment Sihgfurpetta, while the former officer, on tlxe 8th 
being •inadequate for its present exigencies, heavy December, came on Ryder at Veniambaddy, 
remittances from Bengal became necessary, and as from whence he had sent off what remained of his 
these were unavoidably made in a base kind of J heavy artillery prior to joining Nizam Ali. To 
gold coin, the loss in the difference of exchange cover his real intention he took up a position as if 
yas said to amount to (only) |p^4o,ooo. A stop to give battle, and after exchanging a few shots 
was put to the usual investments from Madras to with Smith’s column, moved off; buj prior to that 
China, no silver being now floating in the countiy, movement, he had the serious mortification of 
and manufactures being almost at a. standstill from seeing his troop of mixed European horse, under 
terror of the enemy ; while Ryder, rill the battle of the French Captain Aumont, ride over to Ihe 
Eroof stopped his career, baffled every effort of enemy. 
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In his retreat, he was closely followed by Colonel 
Smith, till the latter had, as usual; to halt for pro- 
visions; but the advance-column under Colonel 
Tod /fortunately found some grain and cattle in 
Tripato^e. At Cauverypatam on the river Panaur, 
tlie whole forces were united ; but as Hyder, on his 
capture of the place in 1767, had greatly strength- 
ened the works by the engineering skill of the 
Prench oIBcers, Colonel Smith did not as yet feel 
himself in a position to attempt its reduction. 

By sending out detachments of lightly-armed and 
fleeUy-mounted horsemen to sweep the country, 
Hyder made it almost impossible for Smith to procure 
fiod for his forces. Everywhere his convoys, unless 
protected by stronger guards than he could well 
spare, were cut off. Hyder’s spies having informed 
him that one &f these would on a certain day, come 
through the Pass of Singarpetta, guarded by a single 
regiment, Hyder with 6,000 horse and foot, and 
five field-pieces, set out to intercept it, confident of 
success. But the colonel had also his spies, and 
on hearing of HydePs movements, reinforced the 
convoy by a battalion of sepoys, two companies of 
European grenadiers, and two field-pieces, and 
when Hyder came thundering down the pass at the 
head of 4 )is cavalry, he was received with such a 
concentrated fire of grape and musketry, that his 
people were routed with slaughter, his favourite 
horse was shot under him, and lie was compelled 
to return, defeated and infuriated, to his head- 
quarters at Cauverypatam. 

Fearing that his position there could not long be 
maintained, on the 14th December, he sent his sons 
Tippoo and Ghazee Khan, with his baggage and 
train of heavy guns, to the westward, and on the 
1 8th, Nizam Ali 'moved northward with the main 
body of his army, as now he began to tremble for 
the safety of his own capital ; a Bengal expedition 
under the command of Colonel Peach having 
landed on the coast of the Northern Circars,'was 
reported to be menacing Hyderabad. 

This movement so alarmed him- that he entirely 
forsook the confederacy with Hyder, and entered 
into secret communications with Colonel Smith, 
and -made, overtures for peace, leaving Hyder to 
hi^ fate, a measure quite consonant with Mussulman 
feith on the part of one prince to another, through- 
out all Indian annal^ 

His separate treaty with the British was con- 
cluded on the S3rd of February, 1768. By it the 
Company recognised his rights and titles as Soubah- 
dar or Nizam/ airf agre^ to assist him whenever 
required, wi^ tWo batt^ions of sepoys and six 
pieces of cknnoUi proftoa^ manned and served ; he 
agreeing ,,im his pait^o reconfirm the Company’s 


rights in the Northern Circars, and to reduce the 
tribute for these five provinces, perpetuity,, to 
seven lacs per annum, for the space of six years ; 
and also tp grant them the dewannee of Balaghaut, 
the central plateau of the Mysore country, with 
an area of 25,000 square miles (then, however, 
in possession of Hyder), subject to the payment 
of .seven lactf of rupees to himself, and to the 
tribute of />., one-fourth of the revenue to 
the Mahrattas. 

Yet in this game of diplomacy, the Company 
acted with some folly. The Nizam granted them 
everything on condition that they should pay him 
tribute, thus leaving the position of both pretty 
much the same as it was before, and he granted 
them the dewannee of a district which they would 
have to conquer ere they could obtrin a rupee of 
it; and thus he, though beaten in battle;,*reapcd, 
through the vain and dull Council at Madras, all 
the fruits of a victory. 

The chiefs on the Malabar coast, who had been 
reduced by Hyder, now revolted against him, while 
at the same time the Bombay Government took the 
field, and a naval expedition made its appearance 
off the Honawar coast, where Hyder had pre- 
viously begun to prepare a fleet and had appointed 
as admiral of it, Lutif Bey, an officer of his cavalry ! 
This man, thougli brave, was of course utterly in- 
efficient as a naval officer, and soon disgusted. all 
the practical seamen under his command. Hence, 
when our expedition appeared off the port, Hycler’s 
squadron, consisting of two ships, two double- 
masted grabs, and a few gallivats, came out and 
joined it. By this defection Honawar, Fortified 
Island, and Mangalore, fell an easy prey to us, 
while Hyder entrusting the defence of Bangalore t 5 
Fuzzil Oolla Khan, on the 20th January, 1768, 
accompanied by Tippoo, brought on his whole 
force by quick marches, breathing defiance and 
revenge. Our troops in Mangalore, by the active 
operations of young Tippoo and his cavalry, had 
been kept in perfect' ignorance of his approach, and 
when in May, he suddenly appeared before the 
place, they were filied with genuine and somewhat 
disgraceful consternation. Thus, after a defence 
that was^almost a riteckery, the garrison, consiisting 
of 200 European infantry, 1,200 sepoys and forty- 
one gunners, made a hurried embarkation in boats 
and fled, leaving all their artillery and stores, and 
what proved, more painful still, eighty Europeans and 
180 sepoys, 'all sick or wounded, to the mercy of the 
enemy, while Honawar and Fortified Island fell 
without resistance, and the victorious Hyder, re- 
covering all that had been rent from him, was able to 
reascend the Ghauts before the rainy season set in. 
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His main body, with the heavy guns and stbres, 
he ordered to proeeed by easy marches to Bangalore, 
while with a chosen force he hurried northward to 
Bednore, where he summoned before him all those 
whom he knew to be disgusted by his exactions, 
and hence favourable to their British invaders. He 
quietly told them that he knew their treasons; 
death was the penalty for these, but he resolved 
to inflict a punishment more profitable to him- 
self. 

“A list of criminals was then produced, and 
against the name of each, an enormous fine 
ap^ared. The conduct of Hyder Ali's affairs 
was marked by great precision ; for every purpose 
therS was a distinct provision. Among other es- 
tablishments, nicely contrived, so as to contribute 
to the great nmchine of his government, was a de- 
partment of toiture. To this the offenders present 
were immediately consigned, till their guilt should 
be expiated by payment of the sums in which they 
were respectively mulcted, and orders were issued 
for taking similar proceedings against those whose 
fears kept them away.*' * 

He resorted to a still more perfidious measure 
to punish the disaffected Nairs of Malabar. The 
author just quoted says, ‘‘It was intimated to 
them that their Mysorean lord was tired of his con- 
quests in Malabar, which he had hitherto found a 
source of charge rather than profit ; and if he w^re 
reimbursed the expenses incurred in their attain- 
ment, he was ready to abandon them, and that it 
was his intention, that the territories of those who 
refused to contribute to that purpose should be 
transferred to those who acceded to the proposal." 

The consequence of this artful threat was, that 
no one risked forfeiture, and the officers of Hyder 
returned from Malabar laden with spoil. * 

It was now the August of 1768, and Hyder's 
absence in Malabar had not been turned to due 
account by the Company, whose government at 
Madras had organised no efficient mode of gaining 
intelligence, and w6re unable to apprise their 
officers of where Hyder actually was. Thus the 
rumour went about, that he was playing a double 
game ; one of which was to lure our troops into his 
own territory, and starve them all to death by en- 
closing them in a desert ; the other that he would 
burst into the Carnatic and give all to fire and 
sword in their absence; and these stories made 
Smith, who could not march fifty miles in any 
direction without supplies, loth to advance. 

The Madras Council urged a concentrated effort 
in the direction of Bangalore, ‘ but Smith, w'ho was 
not in the best of humours, urged ^ that in the 
• Thomtoti. i 
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barren territory around it he could by np 
provision his army, and that the better mode df 
proceeding would be, to occupy, in the firSt instance, 
the fertile districts on the frontiers of Mysore. 
Obstinate in their new functions, the Council muld 
not surrender their own ideas ; but, to seem to defer 
to Smith’s opinion as a soldier, they resolved to 
adopt his plan in a certain sense. They ordered 
him to advance on Bangalore, and to detach a 
force under Colonel Wood to occupy the frontier^ 
This was making matters worse than Iver, by 
dividing in two an army already too small for the 
first enterprise, and, to complete their folly, they 
sent to the army two members of Council, as Jie&i 
deputies^ who were to act in concert with the 
presidency, and control the movements and plans 
of the commander-in-chief. 

The presence of functionaries such as these, dis- 
gusted alike the officers and soldiers, and we are 
told that “from the moment of their arrival in 
camp, the spirit of the army seemed to evaporate." 
In a letter to Colonel Smith, Lord Clive expressed 
in strong terms his views of the weak conduct of 
the officials, who, at Madras, seemed disposed to 
ruin everything. 

“ Whoever may have been to blame, no impeach- 
ment can be laid against you,^" wrote Clive ; “ I need 
not enter into reflections upon the fundamental 
errors of the war. For the honour of the nation 
and of the Company, I wish they could be for 
ever buried in oblivion, or at least, remembered 
only by ourselves, to warn us upon any future 
occasion. The measure of sending field deputies 
has been justly condemned by everybody. Gentle- 
men in the civil service may be veiy properly 
employed out of the presidency in the collection of 
the revenues ; but nothing can be more absurd and 
pernicious than sending them to a camp, where 
they can only eftibarrass and obstruct plans and 
operations they do not understand.” 

Nevertheless,- though thus trammelled, Colonel 
Smith's forces took the field, and a body of tlie 
Bombay troops came to strengthen his operations, by 
falling upon Malabar and the principality of Camara 
(Hyderis recent conquests). They then marched 
down to the western coast, and captured Mangalore, 
Onore, and other places, thus drawing Hyder in 
their direction. This enabled Colond Smith io 
reach the vicinity of Bangalore, and overrun the 
fertile country near the frontiers. He then moved 
north to intimidate Nizam Ali, and quicken ' his 
negociations for peace; .and after accomplishing 
that end, he turned his steps southward to Kist- 
nagherry. 

This toivn and fortress are in the district of the .3 



Baramahal, situated on a perpendicular rock seven 
hundred feet high, and thus inaccessible to 
escalade;" but Colonel Smith reduced it, after a 
four months' blockade, on the and of May. Under 
Colonel Wood, the other division of the army, by 
an incredible career of rapid service, reduced all 
the other forts in and about the Baramahal, in- 
cluding Salam-below-the-Ghauts, Tingrecotta, Da- 
rampoory, tao miles westward of Pondicherry, 
Ahtoor, Namcul, Errouad, an ancient fortress of 
the Nafcs of Madura, Deiancotta, Satimangulum, 
with its great temple dedicated to Vishnu, Coimba- 
toor, a well-built to^frn on the Cauvery, Aravacourchy, 
Darampooram, and Din'digul, a fortress on an 
enormous granite rock, 400 feet in height, and on 
two sides ccnnpletely unscalable. On its highest 
summit is a Hindoo temple, and in its northern 
side, a deep cavern inhabited by Mohammedan 
dervishes. But unfortunately the retention of 
these captures, from the slenderness of our forces, 
and poverty of the material of wai*, proved an 
impossibility. 

Colonel Wood, under the belief that there were 
only three practicable passes into Mysore, guarded 
these, but the enemy eluded him by penetrating 
others, for he and his officers were alike ignorant 
of the country, and the duty and precaution 
of procuring trustworthy guides, which the nabob 
should have done, occurred to none. 'Thus 
Colonel Wood lost, to Hyder, all the conquests 
he llad made, and the latter having at his com- 
mand large bodies of active cavalry, contrived so 
to bewilder that officer, as ta leave him no chance 
of a well-concerted plan, while the natives were 
always betraying or surrendering even the strongest 
of our captures without firing a shot. 

On the 8th of June, Colonel Donald Campbell, 
commanding the advanced column of the British 
army, laid siege to Mulwagul, a,.gtrong place, where 
he expected great resistance ; but' it was betrayed 
to him by the native governor. A brother of 
Mohammed Ali had married the sister of this 
official, and the former being Foujedar of Arcot, 
had appointed his brother-in-law to exercise under 
him the fiscal administration of Trinomalee. The 
principal was removed from office, and the depen- 
dant, to avoid giving up his accounts to Moham- 
med Ali, went over to Hyder. Desirous of a 
change, he now offered to betray the fortress, on 
condition that his accounts should be deemed as 
closed. To this Mohammed agreed, but though 
the killedar wals thus^false to Jiis trust, it chanced 
that the soldiers of the garrison were not. 

To obviate the diffisAlty, the killedar informed 
his chief officers that be had succeeded in obtaining 
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200* men who had been disciplined in the European 
manner — two complete companies, in fact—rand 
th^t on a certain night they would arrive under 
their own native officers. At the given time, they 
were seen ascending the steep winding way to 
the fortress, led by Captain Mathews, an English- 
man, who was not only attired, but painted like a 
native, and thus they were admitted into the heart 
of the place. By daybreak, says Thornton, the 
mask was thrown off, and the fortress was in our 
possession. 

Campbell's next movement was on Colar, a 
Mysorean town enclosed by a mud wall, ^nd 
defended by a stone fortress, amid gardens in the 
highest state of cultivation. Against' this place he 
was compelled to make regular approaches, and it 
was surrendered at discretion, after he had carried 
his troops close to the glacis. Meanwhile.our main 
body, advancing in the same direction, reached 
the town of Arlier in time to hear of the fall of the 
former place, from which Campbell was ordered to 
march back to headquarters. 

A few other operations succeeded, and the army 
moved to Oosoor, which, after a brief siege, fell 
OH the nth of July. Still Colpnel Smith was 
destitute of cavalry, he was hampered by the 
field deputies, and, worse than all, they were 
accompanied by a Chevalier St. Lubin, as privy 
councillor and guide. “ He ultimately proved to 
be a mere impostor, but was, in the meantime, 
believed, on his own assertion, to have lived with 
distinction at Hyder's court, to be intimately 
acquainted with his plans and resources, and to 
have extensive influence among his officers, native 
and European.” * 

An agreement was now made for Morari Rao 
to join, us with a select body of his own troops, 
and, preceded by an advanced guard, on the 4th of 
August he joined the army at Oosasta with about 
3,000 Mahratta horse and 2,000 foot ; but on the 
same day Hyder entered Bangalore with the light 
troops of his advanced column. He heard of the 
junction of the Mahraltas with Colonel Smith, and 
knew well the locality of their camp, for his spies 
were everywhere. Morari had been urged by the 
colonel to encamp within the advanced pickets of 
our army ; but replied, with a confident smile, that 
he knew how to manage Hyder, and pitched his 
tents a mile to the right. 

The Mysorean leader formed a plan to penetratg 
into the Mahratta camp, and on the night of the 
22nd of August, two* infantry columns, with 6,000 
horse and 9ome elephants, set out with this intent, 
and with special orders to bring the head of Morari 
• Beveridge. 
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Rap to Hyder,|Who was to remain in reserve with 
the main body, to support th^ attack or counteract 
any movement on the part of Smith. l-But Morati 
had his corps of spies as well as Hyder, and was 
quite aware of the coming event. He gave strict 
orders that none of his cavalry were to mount, 
but that each man should remain stationed at his 
horse's' head. His further orders wye, that they 
were to be on the alert, and attack all mounted 
men, without waiting for any password or counter- 
sign. This had a fatal result for Captain Gee, 
Smith's aide-de-camp, who, on riding into the 
Mahratta lines, was instantly cut down. 

TJJie cavalry of Hyder were followed so closely 
by his infantry, that the Mahratta camp would have 
been assailed^ in force, but for a curious episode. 
The battle-elephant of Morari Rao, irritated by 
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receiving an accidental wound, tore up tbe chw! 
by which he was picketed, and seizing it mth.hiB 
trunk, he swung it madly aloft and around him, 
and while rushing wildly through the camp, he 
dashed with it at the advancing cavalry of Hyder. 
These, supposing that the Mahrattas were charging 
them, recoiled and rushed over their' approaching 
infantry supports. All then became confusion and 
dismay, which the sudden breaking of dawn, and 
the flashing of the British bayonets as* they got 
under arms, completed. The Mysoreans fled, after 
losing 300 men, while the Mahrattas lost only 
eighteen. 

The London papers of the time state that Hyder 
had more than 400 French officer^ in his army, 
who were incessantly instructing his* troops in the 
European system of discipline. 


DEFEAT OF THE MYSOREANS. ^ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

NARROW ESCAPE OF COLONEL WOOD's ARMY AT MULWAGUL, — ANNIHILATION OF NIXON'S 


, DETACHMENT. — HYDER 

Hyder, probably weary of this profitless war, made 
overtures for peace. He actually proposed to cede 
the Baramahal and pay ten lacs of rupees; but 
these overtures were rejected by the field deputies, 
who had no limits to the extravagance of their 
demands. The negociations were finally broken 
off about the end of September, 1768, and the 
strife, which had never been entirely suspended, 
was renewed with more bitterness than ever. About 
this time, too, as if to make make matters worse, 
the presidency, dissatisfied with Colonel Smith, 
because he had treated their deputies on their 
opinions' in war with little respect, and because 
he had not taken the strong city of Bangalore, 
recalled that brave and able officer to Madras, 
entrusting the entire command — always, however, 
subject to the absurd and benumbing influence of 
the deputies — to Colonel Wood ; and soon after, 
the fatal effect of this change became painfully 
apparent. ■ 

These deputies from the! Council, arrogant, 
Ignorant, self-sufficient, and over-ruling, took it 
upon them to draw forth the Bfritish garrison which 
occupied the fortress of Mulwagul, and placed 
therein a company of the people of Mohammed 
Ali, who sold the place to Hyder, precisely as the 
previous Mohammedan killedai in his service hAd 
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sold it to the nabob. ‘‘ Colonel Wood's strategy 
proved very deficient, and Smith's superior military 
talent was by this means, and the pompous inter- 
ference of the field, deputies, rendered legatory.'' 

On finding the place betrayed, Wood resolved 
on its recapture, as he had been too late to attempt 
its relief on first hearing of its danger. He easily 
won the lower fort, but an attempt to gain the upper 
by a night escalade failed, — though it was veiy nearly 
successful throughjhe bravery and presence of mind 
displayed by an English officer named Brooke. 
On the 4th of October, the ff^llowing day; Colonel 
Wood perceived a body of light troops in motion, 
as if about to throw a convoy into , the place, and 
he seit out with two companies with a field-piece 
to reconnoitre. He had not the least idea that 
Hyder's army was in his immediate vicinity, and 
allowed himself to be lured two miles from his 
camp, when he suddenly saw a body of at least 
3,000 horse, and # column of infantry, with a 
powerful artillery, taking up ground to cut him off. 

Flight alone remained to Colonel Wood, who 
now exhibited more presence of mind and skill 
than were his wont. He abandoned his gun, 
formed his two companies into a grand-division 
square, and fell back, firing from ev^y face bf it, ;; 
till he was joined by a battalion linder Captaip/* 
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MathewSi who had been detached to succour him. rather stones of unequal heights 'dimensions, 
1 he united', corps made a sucqession of stands, and and every varied form, from six to sixteen feet 
were able to retreat in order till the main body in * diameter, scattered like the fragments of an 
gave them more support 1 earlier world, over the whole surface of the plain. 



Desperate was the struggle that now ensued, ; Obliquely to the right, and in rear of the situation 
for Hyder’S force, increased by fresh columns, ; in whidi the advanced troops were engaged, was a 
ruadq a hot and fietce pursuit, while his well- 1 small oblong hill, skirted at its two extremities 
handled came lipidly up to the front, and with an impenetrable mass of sudi stones, but 

ev^ ste^ tatkde the gyo^d, over which our people I flat, and covered with earth at the top to a sufhcient 
bad to rmsoat wad mote wad mote xoaiiga wed \ extent to adm\t of betQg occupied 'by TUOte Xbati 
**'^*^1 . • . . ’ 1 battalion; the rocky skirts of this hill extended 

x con&vaftd w u qS ^xvtte totba, ot va ^ t\d%^ qS uboiuX 'Jdt < 
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stones, and under its cover the Europeans had 
been placed in reserve till the action should assume 
a settled form. Hitherto, amid a mass ot cover 
and impediment, which bade defiance to a regular 
foimation, the intervals ^ between the rocks, and 
sometimes their summits, were occupied with 
troops; the smaller openings were converted into 
embrasures for guns ; and supports successively 
arrived from ‘ each army to those who were 
etigaged, , It was a series of contests for the 
possession of rocks, or the positions formed by 
their union, without any possibility of the regular 
extension of a line ©n either side, so that a rock 
was sometimes seen possessed by Mysoreans within 
the general sctope of the British defence, and by 
the British among the Mysoreans.'’* 

' Fighting with all the energy of valour and des- 
pair, our soldiers disputed every stone and frag- 
ment of rock with the enemy, and often by the 
bayonet, but overborne by numbers, confusion at 
last began to spread among their thinning and strag- 
gling ranks. It was at this moment that a happy 
thought occurred to Captain Brooke, who having 
been wounded in the escalade on the preceding 
clay, was left with four companies in charge of the 
baggage, sick, and wounded. Observing a flat rock 
unoccupied, by a circuitous route and concealed 
by crags and fpliage, he took possession of it and 
had two pieces of cannon drawn into position 
thereon by such of his wounded men as , could 
work. With these and the four companies, he 
opened a sudden and biting fire of grape and 
musketry on the left flank of Hyder’s force — the 
point from which if any aid from Smith was coming, 
it must have appeared. To give force and colour 
to this conviction, Brooke and all his party shouted 
from time to time, “ Hurrah ! Hurrah I Smith ! 
Smith ! Smith ! ” and Wood struggling, unaware of 
the' stratagem, responded with The same cry, on 
which Hyder at oncie*ordered a retreat. 

Through his cavalry probably, Hyder was not 
long in learning that he had been deceived, and 
CvAl to the attack, and was 

attempting with his horse a charge up h’lW, to where 
the British — ^t^ng advantage of the lull procured 
for th^ by Brook<s-^were io a strong position, but 
he failed to achieve anything, and as night closed 
in, our people were left in possession of the field, on 
which’ lly, 4 ^ comhu^t^ eight officers and 229 
ranked file; wiih more; than 1,006 of the enemy. 

was 
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field *began next day, between Wood and Hyder, 
who could handle his unwieldy masles with decided 
genius. Avoiding a general action, for the first 
defeat he had sustained from Colonel Smith made 
him cautious, he began a species of predatory 
operations, laid aside the heavy cannon so much 
used by Indian princes, reduced his baggage, 
and came swooping down on our garrisons in 
succession, bapturing forts and making many 
prisoners. ' ' 

Having by a skilful stratagem turned Wood’s 
attention to a different quarter, he fell suddenly on 
Bangalore, in the Pettah of which, the colonel fiad 
left all his baggage and train of heavy guns, which 
were at once seized by Hyder, while the ' mftled 
colonel, with 700 Europeans, 4,000 sepoys, and two 
brass eighteen-pounders, was hastefiing to meet 
him, where he was not. In Bangalore muGh mer- 
chandise and treasure were taken. The inhabitants 
fled in terror to the fort, and now a dreadful scene 
ensued. The garrison closed the gates to prevent 
the confusion consequent on overcrowding, and 
a multitude of terrified creatures pressed like a 
human surge against them, seeking to secure them- 
selves and some of their valuables from the ravages 
of Hyder’s Mysoreans, till more than two thousand 
men, women, and children were crushed or trampled 
to death. 

Returning from Oosoor, whither he had been 
lured. Wood reached Bangalore, only to see in the 
distance, the dust of Hyder’s retiring force — but 
retiring with everything of value in the place. His 
troops were now compelled to wander about for 
the merest supplies, neglected by the Councils of 
Madras and Bombay, who thought only of makings 
secure the chief city of each presidency. 

The fleet and active horse of Hyder cut off 
Wood’s foraging parties, beat up and drove in his 
outposts at the most unexpected times, carried off 
all supplies, and by day and night harassed his 
toil-worn troops. In one of those flying attacks, 
after a ^ running fight of several days and nights, 
when Hyder was making incredible exertions to 
utterly cut off the division of Wood, the latter was, 
to his great surprise, suddenly relieved by the 
retreat of the enemy. This was about terf o^clock 
at night on the 22nd of November, after he had 
lost seven officers and "2 20 men. 

When day broke, a great column of dust ex- 
plained the cause of the sudden deliverance.* 
Major Fitzgerald, the second officer in command 
of Colonel division being then 

•ai Madras), 

ofhowWobd Was pyes^,"haistened io his succour. 
In another hour he woi^ld Jhave been too late, 
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Wood’s field-guns had only five rounds left in the 
limber-boxes. ^ 

Major Fitzgerald found Wood extremely de- 
pressed, and- without hope of further successful 
contention. The major reported this to Colonel 
Smith, who laid his letter before the Council, which, 
long ere this, had begun to see that Wood was not 
the man to conquer Mysore. He was summoned 
to Madras, put under arrest and tried by a court- 
martial, but escaped dismissal, as incapacity is not 
a crime. But his treatment was hard, for he was a 
brave and good soldier, though not adapted to a 
coTnmand so important, and, more than all, so ill 
supported by the members of the Council them- 
selves. Yet he had done his utmost to discharge 
his duties faithfully. 

Colonel Lang succeeded him in the field, but by 
the end. of tl^ year 1768, Hyder recovered every 
acre of territory he had lost, and to open a new 
campaign on the offensive, after mustering under 
Fuzzul Oolla Khan, 7,000 regular troops and a 
great body of irregulars, with ten guns, he ordered 
that officer to descend into the low country. After 
sweeping away the isolated posts left by Colonel 
Wood, and carrying many forts by attack or 
treachery, Fuzzul Oolla Khan announced to Hyder 
that by the 4th December, he would complete his 
descent by the Gulj chatty Pass. 

The 6th saw Hyder in person descending east- 
ward into the Baramahal, and giving out every- 
where, by the voice of emissaries, that he had 
destroyed the British army, and was preparing for 
the final conquest of Madras. Early in January, 
1769, by carefully eluding a battle and marching 
rapidly through some of the most unfrequented 
ghauts or passes, he burst into the Carnatic, and 
laid waste the British provinces of Tinnevelly and 
Madura, and penetrated into 'the district of Pondi- 
cherry, where again the standard of France was 
flying, and where many Frenchmen were beginning 
, to indulge in the hope that our , fall in India was, 
perhaps, at hand. 

Amid these rapid operations, few affairs created 
more interest at the time than the total annihilation 
of a detachment of 250 British troops under Captain 
Nixon, whom Hyder attacked with two divisions 
of infantry, numbering some 10,000 men, and 
a cavalry force still more numerous. Undaunted, 
Nixon drew up his little band in a good position, 
^nd quietly waited the onslaught of this sea of 
armfed Indians. Potiring in a volley so close that 
every shot told, he thefi charged the bayonet, 
and Hyder’s .^infantty ;reieli^ the .yp|ley, 

' .demariy Broke, and turned the ' ' , " * ' ■ 

JBut, Hyder’s cavalry now fell npon tlie teat 


Nixon’s detachment, and the most horriblie carnage 
ensued. Under the sabre every man perished, 
save a Lieutenant Goreham, who, by hiS knowledge 
of the native language, prevailed upon an officer of 
rank to save his life, by giving him a seat on the 
crupper of his saddle. 

The Frenchmen at Pondicherry, many of whopi 
joined him, confirmed Hyder in the plan he had 
already adopted, of avoiding pitched battles with 
us, and making use of his great cavalry force Jo 
cut off all detached parties, and to plunder, burn, 
and destroy the country from whence we, and bur 
ally, Mohammed Ali, drew supplies. In pursuance 
of this scheme, Hyder surprised many isolated 
posts and took many prisoners, whom he sent to 
Seringapatam, where they were mqct barbarously 
and infamously treated. 

Meanwhile the French had been sedulously 
engaged in strengthening Pondicherry, where M. 
Law, who liad so often appeared prominently in 
these wars, looked forward hopefully to restore the 
French ascendency in India, and l^e doubted not 
but that the time had come, when he received a 
letter from Hyder with the following passage : — 

“Considering the friendship and regard which 
the French Company and the sirdars (/>., generals) 
of their king in Europe bear to me, I am very glad 
to hear of their happiness and power, also of your 
health. You have doubtless heard from them the 
repeated victories which, by the blessing of God, 
have attended the Circars troops ; also the defeat 
of the English, and my laying waste Trichinopoly, 
Arcot, and other countries. My victorious armies 
are now gone towards Madras, near to which they 
will proceed, when you will certainly send to me a 
person of distinction, to inform me of certain affairs 
of your country in Europe as (of) these parts ; and 
till then, be constant in writing me very particular 
letters advising ofe the above matters, the situation 
of affairs in Europe, the Englisli seaports and their 
sirdars, all of which will be the means of increasing 
our frien(!fehip and regard.” 


Being destitute of cavalry, the British com- 
manders could neither conic up with Hyder, nor 
intercept him. Worn out by futile and forced 
marches, while they toiled after him, his fleet horse- 
men flitted from place to place, and. were seldom 


en or heard of till they had given some town to 
e flames. In the course of his operations, Hyder 
,d proceeded to Cauveiypooram, where he sum- 
^ned our garrison to surrender, offering to release 
on parole. Seeing the futility of 
\s accepted ; but Hyder^ with the uaualf! , 

d die ganison, ‘wydi 
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ntander, were flung into the dreadful dungeons of 
Seringapata;pi, where already several prisoners, 
including Captain Robertson, had succumbed to 
their sufferings. 

“We have lost,*’ wrote an officer in March, 1769, 
“ since I joined the army, twenty-nine officers, and 
800 European soldiers. Hyder has many of our 
best men prisoners.” The writer adds, that he 
was three months a prisoner at “ Bingaloor,” but 
procured ,his liberty by curing one of Hyder’s wives 
of a nervous disorder. ♦ 

Seeing the perils thickening around them fast, 
the inept Council at Madras became sensible of 
their folly, restored Colonel Smith to the command, 
and recalled those field deputies, whose presence 
with the army^had caused so much mischief. They 
could not, however, raise a corps of cavalry, and 
for want of that most necessary arm. Smith, though 
an able and most energetic officer, could do 
little more than cover and protect several rich 
districts, and check some of the flying squadrons; 
but he was unable to prevent Hyder paying a 
second visit to Pondicherry to concert measures 
with his French friends j though Hyder manoeuvred, 
advancing as if retreating, for Smith was fol- 
lowing till both armies were 140 miles to the 
south of Madras, when the Council, in their terror, 
besought a forty days* truce (which Hyder cut 
down to twelve) prior to having a treaty of peace, 
which Captain Brooke- and a Mr. Andrews were 
empowered to negociate.t 

Hyder now suddenly sent off his infantry, guns, 
and baggage of every description, with orders 
to retire by the Pass of Ahtoor, and pushing on 
at the head of 6,000 horse and 200 foot, on the 
29th of March “he appeared sudden, and unex- 
pected as a cloud in the Indian summer, upon the 
heights of St. Thotnas, which overlook Madras.’* 

Though Fort St. George was Strong as ever, the 
Black Town, the warehouses, the beautiful villas, and 


little Villages around it, were as open and defence- 
less as in the time of young Tipj^o’s recent visit, 
and a great amount of valuable property lay quite 
at Hyder’s mercy, if Colonel Smith’s weary infantry 
failed to arrive in time. 

Thoroughly dispirited by the unexpected turn 
the war had token, the Council, on receiving a 
characteristic letter from Hyder, who felt himself 
in a position to dictate terms, did not assume more 
than they were ready to concede. 

His first demand was for an alliance, offensive 
and defensive; but this seemed so objectionable, 
that Mr. Duprd, member of the Council and next in 
succession to the chair, declared it would be neces- 
sary to break off all negociations if it were persisted 
in ; yet in the end it was substantially conceded. 

Hyder sent for Mr. Duprd, and his*. character, the 
demand, and the pressing circumstancec under 
which it was made, rendered instant compliance 
necessary. The councillor went to the Mysorean 
camp on St. Thomas, and, after a series of confer- 
ences, the terms of a treaty were adjusted ; and on 
the 3rd and 4th of April it was signed respectively 
by the governor, the Council, and Hyder Ali. 

“ A mutual restoration of captured places was 
provided for, and Caroor, an ancient dependency 
of Mysore, which had been for some time retained 
by Mohammed Ali, was to be rendered back. 
After the conclusion of the treaty, difficulties arose 
from a demand of Hyder for the liberation of some 
persons kept prisoners by Mohammed Ali, and of 
the surrender of some stores at Colar. With much 
persuasion the nabob was induced to comply with 
the former demand, and the latter was yielded by 
the British Government, probably because it was' 
felt to be in vain to refuse.” 

And thus ingloriously ended our needless, im- 
provident, and most ill-conducted war with Mysore, 
a war which showed to the fullest extent the vanity 
and weakness of the then government of Madras, 


CHAPTER XXV. 


FAMIK® m BENGAL. — DEATH OF LORD CLIVE. — INTERFERENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 


The Treaty of Madras jKad not b6en long signed 
when in the bfl?inning ^thc following year, 1770, 
the financial difficidties of the Company were 
doubled by calamities that were frightful Small- 
V * SiQis Magasiiih 1769. f TKornton* 


pox raged throughout the land with all the rancour 
of a plague; the crops of rice and paddy- wheat 
failed ; the tanks were empty, and the rivers 
shrank; disease and starvation stalked grimly 
together throughout the most populous and fertile 
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, districts, whe^e^,the people perished unnumbered, 
by thousanii's and tens of thousands, in the 
fields, in the topes and thickets, in the streets, by 
the wayside, and in ruined and deserted forts and 
temples, the dying and the dead lay so thickly that 
the hot, breathless air became tainted ; and though 
the statistics of death were never coirectly known, 
it is supposed that nearly a third of the entire 
population perished. “ Tender and delicate women 
whose veils had never been lifted before the public 
gaze, came forth from those inner chambers in 
which Eastern jealousy had kept watch over their 
beauty, and threw themselves before the passers- 
by, knploring a handful of rice for their children. 
The Hooghley every day rolled down thousands of 
corpses close J.o the porticoes and gardens of the 
English .ponquerors, and the very streets of Cal- 
cutta were blocked up by the dying and the dead.” 

‘‘At this time,” says a writer in the London 
papers, “ we could not touch fish, the river was so 
full of carcasses, and of those who did, many died 
suddenly. . . .We had a hundred people em- 

ployed upon the Cutcherry list (at Calcutta) with 
dhoolies, sledges, and bearers to carry the dead and 
throw them into the Ganges. I have counted from 
my bed-chamber window in, the morning when I 
got up, forty dead bodiesdying within twenty yards 
of the wall, besides many hundreds lying in the 
agonies of death for want, bending double, with 
their stomachs quite contracted to their backbones. 

I have sent my servant to desire those who were 
able, to remove further off, whilst the poor creatures 
looking up with arms extended, have cried out, 
^Babal BabaT (My Father ! my Father!) . . . 

One could not pass along the streets without seeing 
multitudes in their last agonies crying out as ye 
jDassed them, ‘ My God I my God ! I am starving 
— have mercy on me !' whilst on other sides, 
numbers of dead were seen with dogs, jackals, 
hogs, and vultures feeding on their carcasses.” * 

For these calamities the government could 
not be entirely blamed, yet some measures 
ought to have been taken to lessen the evil which 
was certainly foreseen. There had been long 
an excessive drought; hence, as the rice crop 
was sure to perish, means should have been 
taken, if possible, to store the granaries and 
magazines from other quarters. Instead of doing 
this, the members of the government certainly 
stored up grain^ but they speculated in it as indi- 
vidual merchants, realising enormous profits on a 
calamity that was certain to eiisue. “ One cor- 
morant,” we are told, amassed of rice “to the 
value of foursQore thousand pounds.” Ere the 
« * Scots Magazine^ Sept.# X771. 
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dreadful famine had reached its height, the entire 
rice iq, Bengal had been bought up by the jservants. 
ot the Company, and when the dire pressure 
it was by them sold at a tariff of ten times beyond 
its actual, or at least original, value. 

Prints of the time state in round numbers, that in 
the province of Bengal two millions of ^persons 
perished in two months, including 30,000 Euro- 
peans; another account reduces this to 450,005 
souls. Such were the staternents brought by the 
Zajfwi/ig psLcket on the i6th September, 1770. 

Among those who perished of small-pox— dying 
in his garden — was the actual Nabob of Bengal, 
who was succeeded by. a younger brother named 
Mobarek-ud-Dowlali, a boy in his tenth year, an 
event of which the directors at once hastened to 
take a mercenary advantage, by ordering that 
during his nonage, his annual allowance should be 
reduced to sixteen lacs of rupees, thus saving to 
their own coffers the annual 100,000 “which 
they were, under a formal obligation to pay, and to 
which the nabob’s title was at least as good as 
theirs was, to the grant of the dewannee.” 

The great increase of the Company’s power and 
wealth generally, about this time began to attract 
the attention of the home government, and the 
directors received a significant notice from Augustus, 
Duke of Grafton, K.G., then premier, that the 
progress of their affairs would be brought before 
Parliament. Hence, in November, 1766, a com- 
mittee of the whole House was appointed to inquire 
into the affairs of the Company, and copies were 
demanded of all treaties with native princes for the 
I ten preceding years. 

By this application, which could not be mis- 
understood, it was evident that the ministry desired 
that the nation should share in the profits; and 
hints were thrown that these might legitimately 
be employed in relieving people of some of 
their heavy taxations, an idea, which, very strangely, 
seems to have been originally suggested by Lord 
Clive, then serving in Parliament as member for 
Shrewsbury. 

While collecting evidence on which to base their 
proposed measures, the House subjected Lord 
Clive and several other civil and military officials 
of the Company to a severe and somewhat offensive 
scrutiny, out of which sprang a report, which was 
in due time brought forward by the chairman, con- 
taining the grave charges of cruelty, treachery, and 
rapacity, against all who were concerned in the 
famous Bengal Revolution of 1756. 

Lord Clive found himself the chief object of this 
attack, which was pressed forward ^vith ,a degree of 
rancour, hostility, and party bias that were remark- 
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in their degree. Had these procee^gs not 
been tempered by a little magnanimity, if is hot 
improbable that the hero of Plassey would have 
been one more in the long list of great men whose 
sdrvices have, been repaid by the ingratitude of 
their cot6nq»iaries. But after a fiery debate it 
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‘‘If ihqf^restdutioh ynjppeed shopld receive the 
assent of thia House, then> shall iWe nothing left 
that I can call my own, jcxcept my patanal fortune 
of five hundred a yfetr, whfph has been in the 
family for ages past. But upon this I am content 
to live ; and perhaps I shall find more real, content 
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of mind and happiness ttol in thfc ttSrobling 
affltience of an unsettled fortune. But to be cdled, 
after sixteen years, and after an uninterrupted 
en}oyment of my propertyj .to' W 
considtmed obtaimi^ ^ 
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I have; they may, as they think, make me poor; on our Acquisitions in the East Indies.” Clive 
but 1 ,will be ftappy: before I sit d^own, I have now ddSlined to take command of • the forces 
one request to fnake to the House, that wh^n they destined to act against the Aiperican colonists, as 
come to decide on my honour, they will not forget his constitution had never recovered the shock 
their ownr given to it by the climate of India, and his once 

He then left the House, in which, after a long strong mind was fast sinking under many kinds of 
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RELIGIOUS MENDICANT. 


and warm debate, on which the sun arose, it Was 
declared — but by a slender majority — that Lord 
Clive had rendered great and meritorious services 
to his country. One of Clive’s most inveterate 
enemies was a Scottish naval officer. Captain 
George Johnstone (son of Sir J. Johnstone, Bart, 
of Westerhall), who fought a duel with Viscount 
Sackville, and was author of two little pamphlets, 
one entitled ** A Letter to the Proprietors of East 
^“^ia Stock,” in 1771, and the other, “Thoughts 


suffering, 'the depression on his spirits deepei^ 
fast; he retired to the seclusion of the countqr, 
where he sunk into a melancholy and desponding 
state; and ultimately, on returning to his town 
house in Berkeley Square, died by his own hand, 
when not quite fifty years of age. He was buried 
at Moretown-sea, the parish in which he was born. 

Such was the end of Clive the Daring in War. 

In the awful close of so much prosperity and 
glory the vulgar saw only a confirmation of their 
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own prejudices, and some men of real piety and 
genius so ftir forgot the maxims both of religion 
and philosophy as confidently to ascribe the mourn- 
ful event to the just vengeance of God, and to the 
horrors of an evil conscience. It is with very 
different feelings,” adds Macaulay, “ that we con- 
template the spectacle of a great mind ruined by 
the weariness of satiety, by the pangs of wounded 
honour, by fatal diseases and more fatal remedies.” 

' In May, 1767, the amount of the Company's 
dividend was restricted by Parliament, in a Bill 
which restrained them from increasing it beyond 
ten p6r cent, till the next session of Parliament, 
and prohibited the voting of dividends save by 
ballot, in genefal courts specially summoned for that 
purpose. As*this was the first instance in which 
Government had directly interfered with the Com- 
pany in the management of their own revenue, it 
met with much opposition, especially in the Upper 
House, where the celebrated Earl of Mansfield 
stigmatised the measure as being, what it really 
was, an unjustifiable interference with the vested 
rights of private property. It was fully carried, 
however, and when about to expire >vas continued 
in force for one year more. 

Defeated thus, the proprietors of Indian stock 
were compelled to listen to a compromise, and while 
the claims of the Crown to their territorial acquisi- 
tions remained undecided, became bound, in the 
terms of two successive Acts, to hand over to the 
Lords of the Treasury the sum of ;;^4oo,ooo per 
annum for two successive years, and afterwards for 
five years more, commencing in February, 1769. 
“ They agreed, moreover, annually to export British 
merchandise to the amount of ;^38o, 83 7; not to 
augment their dividends beyond twelve and a half 
per cent., by augmentations not exceeding one per 
cent in one year ; and after jj^ying their simple 
contract debts, bearing interest, and reducing their 
bonded debt to the sum lent to Government, to furnish 
an additional loan to the latter of their surplus re- 
ceipts at two per cent, interest. These arrangements 
were obviously made under the influence of the 
golden dreams which were at this time universally in- ] 
dulged in. The only thing in the Act which indicates 
some degree of distrust is a proviso that, if the 
dividend should fall below ten per cent., the pay- 
ment into the exchequer should be proportionately 
reduced, and that, if the dividend .should fall to 
SIX per cent, the payment should entirely cease. 
A still more unequivocal expression of distinst was 
given by the directors when, mainly on the ground 
of the unsatisfactory state of their finances, they 
adopted the extraordinary 'tneasure of sending out 
to India a commission of supervisors, with cdhiplete 


powers to suspend, if necessary, even the presidents 
and councils, to investigate every^department of 
affairs on the spot, and frame regulations adapted 
to the exigency of the<ircumstances.” 

These officials were Colonel Forde, Mr. Henry 
Vansittart, and Mr. Scrafton. They sailed from 
Spithead, and of October, 1769, in H.M.S. Aurora; 
but, after touching at the Cape of Good Hope, 
27th of December, she is supposed to have foun- 
dered at sea, in the Gulf of Sofala — at least she 
was heard of no more. William Falconer, her 
purser, author of “ The Shipwreck,” perished with 
her, as did also the Rev. William Hirst, M.A., 
chaplain to the commission, an excellent astro- 
nomer, who observed the transit of Venusf at 
Madras in 1761, and in the Greenwich Observatory 
in 1769. « 

Now that they had begun the v^ork inter- 
ference, Government knew not where to stop, and 
next sought to claim a share in Indian politics, 
and, as a prelude thereto, received with favour a 
request* from the Company to have the use of two 
ships of the line and some frigates \ but while the 
directors were congratulating themselves upon this 
welcome addition to their resources by sea, they 
were nonplussed by a message from ministers to the 
effect, that the naval commanding officer of these 
vessels .should be invested with full powers as a 
plenipotentiary, to treat with native princes, and to 
decide all questions of peace or war, as the necessary 
result of a clause in the Treaty of Paris, by which 
His Britannic Majesty had agreed to acknowledge 
the legal titles of the Soubahdar of the Deccan, 
and of Mohammed Ali to the Nabobship of the 
Carnatic. The opposition of the Company was so 
strong and decided that, in the same year, 1767, the 
Cabinet agreed to modify their object; and Thomas, 
Viscount Weymouth (afterwards Marquis of Bath), 
volunteered, in the name of the latter, to explain 
“ that the difficulty of a sole plenipotentiary, if it 
ever existed, is removed ; the Crown does not wish 
to interfere with the powers of the commission (the 
supervisors) ; wants no authority over your servants, 
nor any direction or inspection of your commercial 
affairs ; disclaims even a recomn^endation of any 
person to be employed in it ; in short, only wishes 
to be enabled to assist you effectually; and, in 
order to that, finds it necessary to have a share in 
the resolutions and deliberations of the Company, 
merely with regard to the two objects of peacg 
and war, when His Majesty's forces are to be 
employed." 

Eventually, after much more debating, in 1770 
the ministry sent out Admiral Sir John Lindsay, 
[K.B., with some frigates, “to give countenance 
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and protection to the Company’s settlements and 
aflfairs/” The t^ompany themselves had put all 
their own vessels of war in the Indian seas under 
the command of Sir John, who had been knighted 
for his gallant behaviour at the capture of the 
Havannah, and who was now appointed, by com- 
mission under the Great Seal, His Majesty’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary, with powers to negociate and con- ! 
elude arrangements with the sovereigns of India 
generally. Armed with such powers, Sir John i 
Lindsay assumed an authority to v/hich the presi- j 
cjjpcy very imperfectly and most unwillingly sub- ; 
mitted. Hence “ quarrels arose, and each party ! 
determined to see as black what tlje other saw as j 

whrte.” 

In truth, the appointment of Sir John Lindsay 
proceeded from a conviction existing in the mind of 
George*TII. £ftid his cabinet, that a mere company ! 
of merchants ought not to be vested with the I 
important right of having diplomatic relations with | 
the reigning monarchs of India, and in part | 
from the inirigucs of the Nabob Mohammed j 
Ali, who, for a considerable time, had actually a 
party and species of agency in London — where 
his enormous debts to the Company and also to 
private individuals, were a matter for much dis- 
cussion before Parliament began to interfere in 
our Indian affairs — and where he was generally 
knowm, by the name of his capital, as the Nabob 
of Arcot. 

While all these vexed discussions were in 
progress, and before the year preceding Lindsay’s 
appointment closed, the Treaty of Madras had 
barely been signed, when the Mahrattas invaded 
Mysore. 

The Peishwa Madhoo Rao led his army in 
person, and with cavalry as swift and active as 
those of Hyder, and much more numerous, swept , 
all before him^ capturing strong fortresses, and 
large towns, burning villages, and slashing off 
ears, noses, and lips, till this savage prince 
seemed to threaten Mysore with greater ruin than 
Hyder had brought upon the Carnatic. 

In virtue of the Treaty of Madras, Hyder Ali 
now called upon the Council there to aid him 
with 'their troops ; but the Council affirmed, and ! 


apparently with truth, that Hyder had brought 
the war upon himself, by intending to begin an 
offensive war against the Peishwa, who had merely 
anticipated him, and by leaguing with certain' dis-' 
contented Mahratta chiefs. He was not engaged 
in a purely defensive war, therefore, they said, 
they were not bound to yield him succour. 

Hyder’s difficulties grew daily greater. He and 
Tippoo were defeated in many encounters, till the 
enemy were at last in i)ossession of alj Mysoj^, 
save Seringapatam, and some other strong 
fortresses. He offered treasure, and endeavoured 
to excite the alarm of the Council at Madras, 
by showing what turbulent and dangerous neigh- 
bours the Mahrattas would prove* if they suc- 
ceeded in conquering and occupying Mysore ; but 
every application remained unheeded, and to his 
rage they declined to aid him by a single field- 
piece, or sepoy, though when the Mahrattas began 
to menace the Carnatic, our troops were sent to 
the front and compelled them to fall back. 

Madhoo Rao was forced to quit the field in 
consequence of ill health, and return to Poonah ; 
but he left at the head of his army Trimbuck 
Rao, a great warrior, who was so successful that 
Hyder was eventually obliged to purchase peace, 
by the cession of a great part of his northern 
dominions, and the payment of fifteen lacs of 
rupees, or 50,000, with the promise of an 
equal sum at a future period. 

By this he well understood that if he would 
preserve his territories from the most dreadful 
ravages, he must again pay the Mahrattas a great 
sum for their forbearance ; but soon after the 
treaty of peace, the Peishwa Madhoo Rao died 
in his twenty-eighth year, and his widow burned 
herself on his funeral pile. He had been highly 
respected, and ^uch beloved as a sovereign, 
having been — ncHwithstanding his savage warfare 
in Mysore — mild and equitable in his government, 
which was especially formed for the protection of the 
poor from oppression, and the equal maintenance 
of the rights of all classes. 

And now, all immediate danger being removed 
for a time, Hyder Ali remained humble and 
quiet. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


MOHAMMED ALL — THE COMPANY AND THE MINISTRY. — WAR WITH TANJORE. 


By the acknowledgment of Mohammed Ali as j ascribed ; and^ it is extremely probable that it is to 
Nabob of the Carnatic, in the Treaty of Paris, the pen of Macpherson, or certainly one of his 
an ample field for his ambition, in aspiring to “party,*’ we owe the following flowery description 
bp monarch of all Southern India, seemed to of the nabob, which appears in several London 
open up before that now little more than nominal and Scottish prints of the time, as “ by one who 
potentate, who, while cherishing the most extra- has a personal knowledge of the original,” and is 
vagant hopes in secret, felt galled and maddened amusing from its bombast. 

by the control which the Company exercised over “ Mohammed Ali Kawn, the reigning Nabob of 
all his plans q^wd movements ; and he was ready to 1 the Carnatic, is the son of Anwar-ud-Deen K^n, 
embrace any scheme which he conceived might j w^ho, at eighty years of age, crowned a life of honour 
give him those sovereign rights which not un- j by a death of glory: he died in arms while he was 
naturally he deemed his own. We have already ! defending a frontier of his country against his own 
said that he had a party and agency in London, j and the natural enemy of Great Britain. His son. 
Among his advisers was a Scotchman named who succeeded to his station and virtues, is about 
Macpherson, son of the minister of Sleat, in five feet five inches in height; his mould and 
Skye, who, in the year 1767, had come to Madras, figure presenting an admirable union of manliness, 
as purser of the Company's ship Mansfield^ com- ease, and elegance. His interior portrait is emi- 
manded by his uncle, Captain Macleod. Having nently legible to every’ intelligent beholder, as the 
by some means been introduced to the nabob, Mac- ' benign emanations of a soul where justice, humanity, 


pherson soon won so much of his confidence, that j fortitude, and discernment arc virtually enthroned 
he sent him back to I.ondon, as his chief agent, ‘ and exerted. Dignity and condescension are seldom 


with orders to prosecute his interests, and with I so happily combined as in this prince’s whole 
letters direct to the premier, the Duke of Grafton, manner and aspect. Noble, polite, and affable 
his object being, as he stated, to obtain relief in his general address, whenever he unbends in 
from the oppressions under whic h he (the nabob) the hours of innocent and sprightly relaxation, his 
laboured. After having an interview with the deportment becomes inexpressibly engaging. He 


duke, who proved remarkably suave and sub- j 
servient to his visitor, the agent expatiated at great 
length on the high merits of the nabob, and was 
bold enough, in hi^ name, to offer valuable presents 
to the minister and his secretar>^ 

Instead of being offended, the duke acceiJted 
them, and spoke wdth great ftVding of the stern 
oppression “which the princes of India laboured 
under, from the usurped authority of the commercial 
subjects of the state ; ” adding, finally, that it was 
his determination to use all his influence, as premier, 
in support of the interests of Mohammed Ali. 
While thus pledging himself to the nabob, says 
Beveridge, the Duke of Grafton was generous j 
enough not to overlook the merits of his agent, I 
and rewarded him for his attempt to undermine 
the Company by sending him back to India, early 
in 1770, with the appointment of a writer in their 
service ; and to this contemptible intrigue, the 
conduct of the ministry in stealthily carrying out 
the scheme which they professedly abandoned — 
interference with the Cfompany, and the appoint- 
ment of Lindsay as their plenipotentiary — must be 


has been equalled by some, but has been surpassed 
by none, in the filial, conjugal, and parental virtues. 
Repeated vicissitudes have left the visible traces of 
solicitude and retrospection on his countenance ; 
but his spirit is too sublime and active to languish 
under the influence of melancholy. . . . To these 
numerous virtues he has added the embellishments 
of his local, indeed, his Oriental literature, being well 
versed in the Persian and Arabian historians and 
poets, and possessed of a natural fund for the mental 
entertainments of others, in his good understanding, 
genuine wit, and a' general taste and ingenuity. 
His genius, though uncommonly active, is by no 
means desultory, though he will indulge in bon 
mots with a visitor while dispatching letters of real 
business. In a word, if the interior perfection of a 
! politician consists in a clear head and penetrating 
spirit, if his external advantages are comprehended 
in an engaging person, and an almost bewitching 
address, few princes have merited the character in 
a higher degree than Mohammed Ali Kawn.” 

This panegyric will be found at fuller length in 
the Scots Magazine for 1770, yet it is passed on 
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one who behaved like a coward when co-operating 
with our slendSr force under Captain Cope during 
the war in 1750; but his virtues are equally 
lauded in a contemporary work, translated from 
the Persian.* 

This much belauded personage was yet to play 
a considerable part in our affairs in ihe East. 

On anchoring at Madras, Sir John Lindsay lost 
little time in acquainting the Company, or the 
Council rather, with the great powers vested in 
him, as the plenipotentiary of the Crown, and as 
such, having full right to treat with the native 
princes, and also to inquire into the entire conduct 
of the late war; and tt^t hence, they who had 
hitflerto deemed themselves supreme within their 
own presidency, were to hold, for the future, but a 
very subalterti position. 

Sir John abided, that the Crown had entrusted 
him with royal letters and presents to Mohammed 
All, Nabob of the Carnatic ; and, as in delivering 
them he was to act as the representative of His 
Majesty George HI., it was plainly the duty of 
the Council to follow in his train. The latter were 
struck with indescribable surprise on hearing all 
this, and, after a time, plainly told Admiral Lindsay 
that they were resolved not to submit to tliis 
degradation. 

Equally great were the astonishment and anger 
of the Court of Directors at Leadenhall Streep 
when, on the 22nd of March, 1771, they received 
from the Counc'il the first intimation of the com- 
mission so surreptitiously given to the admiral, or, 
as he was generally called. Commodore Lindsay. 
“ We must either have delivered to him our papers 
or not,'’ ran the report ; ‘‘we must cither have 
rendered him an account of our transactions or 
not ; we must have admitted him to have shared 
in our deliberations or not. 'J'here appeared to be 
no room for hesitation. We were charged with the 
("ompany’s affairs ~we had no instructions from 
our constituents. I'heir rights were attacked. We 
must either have sirpportcd them, or basely sur- 
rendered them. Our fortunes may be at stake in 
the issue ; but were our lives at equal hazard, we 
should, without a moment’s hesitation, have taken 
the part we have -done. The die is cast ; we must 
stand the issue.'’ ' 

Though this letter was somewhat rebellious in 
tone, on the 8th of April the directors addre.ssed a 
Jetter to the Earl of Rochford, one of the principal 
secretaries of state, urging that Sir John Lindsay’s 
singular appointment was a direct violation of the 
ministerial promise given to the Company, painting 
a disastrous view of its probable results, and 
* A. Dow’s “ History of Hindostan.” 


predicting, unless his powers were withdrawn, the 
ruin of the consequence, influence, and credit of 
the East India Company. 

But the earl’s reply was far from satisfactory, as 
the ministry insisted upon their right to appoint 
a plenipotentiary. In a quibbling way, the Court 
were told that Sir John Lindsay had been recalled, 
but that his commission would remain in force, as 
Sir Robert Harland, Bart, (another naval officer), had 
been appointed to succeed to it, and “ t>eside the 
particular orders given him to promote, as far as 
possible, a strict union between the nabob and the 
servants of the Company, and to remove every 
sus[)icion of the Company lying under the king’s 
displeasure, he had received instruetions to make 
the support of their importance and honour in the 
eyes of all the powers in India, a ])rincipal point 
of his attention.” 

After these vague assurances had been given 
at Leadenhall Street, Sir Robert Harland, Rear- 
Admiral of the Red (the only son of a distin- 
guished naval officer of the same name), arrived 
at ]\ladras on the 2nd of September, 1771, with 
a s(piadron of His Majesty's fleet, and, having 
doubtless secret orders, at once showed his reso- 
lution to endorse every measure sanctioned by 
Sir John Lindsay, who, in defiance of all existing 
obligations, liad declared himself on the side of 
Mohammed Ali. 

The details of all the correspondence that ensued 
between the Court of Directors, the Council, and 
Sir Robert Harland, would but weary the reader. 
Sir Robert is described as having been a very 
violent and headstrong man, who performed his 
duties often with more zeal and energy than 
wisdom. As in the month subsequent to his 
arrival, in the war we have already recorded, the 
Mahrattas were i^ji possession of all Mysore, save 
Seringapatam ancTa few of the stronger forts, and 
were already menacing the Carnatic, he represented 
the state of neutrality as highly perilous, and in 
defiance of the Treaty of Madras, hotly urged the 
presidency to conclude an alliance with the con- 
quering Peishwa, and leave Hyder to his fate. 

Supported in their views by the other presidencies, 
the Council of Madras rigidly declined to. have any 
part in the war against Hyder, or to form a new treaty 
with the Peishwa. The land forces of the Company, 
they urged, were not at the disposal even of the 
king’s plenipotentiary ; and they were only sent, as 
we have said', towards the frontiers to protect the 
Carnatic. 

While the war was being waged between Hyder 
and the Mahrattas, the Rajah of Tanjore had 
attenriitetl to seize some territory belonging to, or 
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claimed by, Mohammed Ali, who called upon his that there was not food in the camp for a single 
allies, the Company, for assistance, while the rajah day.* ^ 

courted, by turns, Hyder and the Peishwa to aid By great exertions, General Joseph Smith pro- 
him in his invasion. Though the Council at cured the necessary supplies, and the army crossed 
Madras declined being dragged into a new war the frontiers of Tanjore. The latter is a populous 
with Hyder to further the nabob’s dreams of con- and well-cultivated district of Southern Hindostan, 
quest, they could not refuse him assistance in a bounded on the north by the Coleroon, on the 
case where justice seemed on his side, and more south by the zemindaries of Ramnad and Sheva- 
especially where their own means of revenue were gunga, and bn the west by Trichinopoly. In 
concerned. January the whole face of the country, a dead flat 

During the progress of their late war with Hyder, level, is one continuous sheet of paddy-ground, 
the Rajah of Tanjore had manifested the greatest interspersed with villages, of which there are now 
reluctance to assist the Company with that arm nearly 5,000 in number. 

which they required so much, cavalry, a contingent On the i6th of SefUember our troops were 
of which he was bound to furnish, and he made no before Vellum, a fort situated eight miles sdUth- 
suitable returfl for the tranquillity which his terri- west of the city of Tanjore — one of the chief 
tories enjoyed under the protection of the Company, bulwarks of the country. A battery against it 
who hence deemed him somewhat of a masked was thrown up, and armed to brcAch it** and a 
enemy. Thus, when the nabob complained that practicable gap in the walls was soon effected ; 
the rajah had marched into the Marawar country, but at midnight on the 20th, the garrison silently 
a division of Ajmeer (one portion of which is evacuated the place. 

desert, the otlier abounding with grain, tobacco. Marching on Tanjore, the capital, a city some six 
cotton, and wheat), and moreover that he had miles in circumference, containing two forts, and 
attacked some Polygars, who were dependants of one of the finest Hindoo temples in Southern India, 
the Carnatic, the Council instantly remonstrated the general invested it, forming his camp on the 
with him in high terms ; but he replied scoffingly > same ground where Lally had been so unfortunate, 
“ If I suffer Moravee to take possession of my and he had effected a breach which was reported 
country, Nalcooty to take my elephants, and Ton- practicable on the 27th October, when further opera- 
demar to injure me, it will be a dishonour to me tions were arrested by an intimation from Omdut-ul- 
among the people, to see such compulsions used Omrah, the eldest son of Mohammed Ali, called by 
by the Polygars. You are a protector of my the British, the “Young Nabob,” that the rajah had 
government ; notwithstanding you have not settled come to terms, that he had signed a treaty of peace 
a single affair. I have finished the matter relating with him. He had accompanied the expedition, 
to Moravee, and confirmed him in his business ; and in some way had arranged that the rajah was 
the affair with Nalcooty remains to be finished ; to pay a princely sum of money, to surrender the 
but that I shall finish also.” districts which the nabob claimed, and which were 

While our troops, ready to march, assembled at asserted to be the original cause of the quarrel ; 
Trichinopoly, it was resolved to, attempt to nego- that he was to defray all the expenses of the expe- 
ciate with the rajah through OSidut-ul -Omrah, the dition, to become the ally of the Nabob of the 
eldest son of Mohammed Ali ; but this proved a Carnatic in all future wars, and to demolish, if 
failure. Indeed, the latter personage, after inducing required to do so, the strong fortress of Vellum, 
the Company to take up his quarrel with Tanjore, But, “ before putting an end to hostilities in this 
began to be apprehensive that they might conquer way, Omdut-ul-Omrah had just had a serious 
the whole district for themselves, instead of doing quarrel with his British allies. He was informed 
so for him. Accordingly, he offered to give the that, by the usages of war, the plunder of places 
Company a good round sum for the dominion, and taken by storm belonged to the oaptors, audit was 
thereupon an agreement was signed, by which the prospect of this very plunder that had allured 
Tanjore was to be formally annexed to the Carnatic, him to Tanjore. He offered a fixed sum of money 
to which naturally, it certainly belonged. to the troops in lieu of it ; but it was considered a 

On the i2th of September, 1771, when our Jew’s bargain ; the offer was rejected, and violent 
troops, under General Smith, were about to com- altercations took place.” 

mence their march, it was discovered, upon inspec- Incensed by these measures, which were quite 
tion, that the nabob’s younger son, who had been beyond their calculations — and in which the nabob 
entrusted with tlie provision department, had, with fully acted on the new ideas 6f independent 
genuine Indian ras^lity, betrayed his trust, and •Mill, " History of British India." 
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sovereignty for which he was indebted to the im- 
pressions .given hinr by our ministry, chiefly through 
liis agent, Mr. Macpherson — the Council at Madras 
sent General Smith orders not to evacuate Vellum 
or withdraw his batteries from Tan j ore, until the 
rajah should have made good one of his promised 
payments in gold or jewels. 

As they seem to have well known beforehand, 
the rajah was not punctual in his time of pay- 
■ ment, a«d when it was past, they declared that he 
had violated the treaty. To prevent a renewal of 
hostilities, the rajah consented to leave the fortress of 
Vellum in our hands, and to cede to us two districts 
in the neighbourhood of Madura. Thus, year by 
year, went' steadily on the great system of gradual 
absorption and acquisition. 

The rajah^s concessions, by admitting weakness, 
only tempted the Company to attack him once more; 
thus in the summer of 1773, General Smith had 
orders to advance again from Triebinopoly. In the j 
June of that year, the nabob had complained to the | 
governor, Mr. Dupre, that the luckless Rajah of j 
'Fanjore was not only ten lacs of rupees in arrear of ! 
the sum which he had engaged to pay him, but had 
applied for a body of troops, both to Ilyder and , 
the Mahrattas, to aid him in his quarrel ; and, ; 
moreover, that he had instigated certain marauders 
to ravage the borders of the Carnatic. 

A few days after, at another conference, he not 
only urged the conquest of Tanjore, but offered the 
Company, in the event of their proving \ ictorious, 
ten lacs of pagodas, or about 50,000, the 
pagoda being a gold coin, used principally in the 
south of India, and worth about 6s. 8d. It was 
called a hoon by the Mohammedans, and a varaha 
by the Hindoos. After giving it as their candid 


opinion that the rajah was perhaps not to blame, 
with curious inconsistency, they went on- to say, 
that “ it is evident that in the present system, it is 
dangerous to have such a power (/>., the rajah) in 
the heart of the province; for as the honourable 
Court have been repeatedly advised, unless the 
Company cam engage tlie rajah in their interest by 
a firm support in all his just rights, we look upon it 
as certain that should any troubles arise in the 
Carnatic, whether from the French or a country 
enemy, and present a favourable opportunity of 
freeing himself from his apprehensions oL the 
nabob, he would take part against him, and at 
such a time might be a dangerous enemy in the 
south. The propriety and expediency, therefore, of 
reducing him entirely before such an event takes 
place, is evident.” 

Put into fewer words, says PevtTridge justly, the 
argument is merely this : — our relations with the 
nabob will not allow us to do the rajah justice. 
Jt is therefore reasonable to presume that he will 
seek justice elsewhere. As in this way he may be- 
come a formidable enemy, our true policy is to put 
it out of his power, by taking the first favourable 
chance of destroying him.* 

Accordingly, on the 31st July, General Smith 
took the field at Trichinopoly, while the nabob 
bound himself to make payment in advance, by 
cash or good bills, for the whole expense of the 
expedition, to provide all necessaries, save military 
stores, and to pay in future for a force of r 0,000 
sepoys ; and on the 3rd of August, the entire forces 
under Smith and the nabob’s second son, Modul- 
ul-Moolk, began their march from the Sugar-loaf 
Rock, towards the territories of the doomed 
rajah. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE CONQUEST OF TANJORE. 


In the year before the Tanjore expedition, the | 
troops for Trichinopoly, consisting of 520 British ■ 
infantry and artillery, and three battalions of 
the Company’s sepoys, with six siege-guns, had 
marched into the Marawars, over the Polygars of 
which, the rajah held a doubtful rule, as they had 
formerly paid tribute and allegiance to the Nabobs 
of the Carnatic. 


These troops were led on that occasion by 
General Smith and a Colonel Bonjour, and with 
these were some of the nabob’s cavalry, and two 
battalions of his sepoys, under Omdut-ul-Omrah. 
Ramdampooram, the capital of the Greater Mara- 
war, was stormed early in April ; and by the middle 
of June the troops of our ally were in full posses- 
* “Hist. India,” vol. ii. 
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Sion of all the forts of that country. The conquest 
of the Lesser hfarawar was much more difficult, 
and is said to have been accompanied with such 
cruelties even on the part of the British, that this 
new expedition spread terror through Tanjore as 
it advanced. 

The troops destined, as a print of the time has 
it, for the destruction of “ the ill-fated Rajah Too- 
lajee, for having dared to assert the rights which 
had descended to him. from a long line of martial 
ancestors,” on the 6th of August were before the 
city^of Tanjore ; and a week later there came from 
the rajah a letter, in which, after declaring that he 
had submitted to the hard terms imposed by the 
nabot), he added this : — 

“Some offence should surely be proved upon 
me before an* expedition be taken against me. 
Without toiy sh»w of equity, to wage an unjust war 
against me, is not consistent with reason. This 
charitable country is the support of multitudes of 
people j if you will preserve it from destruction, 
you will be the most great, glorious, and honoured 
of mankind. I am full of confidence that you will 
neither do injustice yourself, nor listen to the tale 
of the oi)iiressor. I only desire a continuance of 
that suj)port whicli this country has formerly ex- 
perienced from the English, and you will reap the 
fame so good an action dSserves.” 

But the unfortunate ] wince appealed to English 
clemency in vain, and after a smart skirmish 
between the nabob’s two regiments of regular 
cavalry and the Uanjorc horse, in w^hich the latter 
were broken and routed, the army encamped to 
the westward of the city, at the distance of two and 
a half miles, establishing a post at a village half- 
way betw^een them and the principal fi^rt. 

Regarding Indian tactics, it has been remarked 
that the Asiatics have a dread of fire-arms, the 
true cause of which lay in the inexperience of 
their leaders, who never knew the advantages of 
discipline, and kept their infantry on a low^ footing. 
Their cavalry, though ready enough to engage with 
the sabre, were extremely unwilling to come within 
gunshot, through fear, not of themselves, but of 
their fine horses, on which all their fortunes were 
expended. And nothing is so ruinous, continues 
this writer, to the military affairs of Hindostan,'*as 
their false notions of artillery ; they are scared by 
that of the enemy, and have a foolish confidence in 
their own, placing their chief dependence on tlie 
largest pieces, which they neither know how to 
move nor manage. They give them pompous and 
sounding names, as the Italians do their guns, and 
have some that carry a ball of seventy pounds. 
“ When we march round them with our light field- 


pieces, and make it necessary to move those enor- 
mous weights, their bullocks, which at best are very 
untractable, if a shot comes among them are quite 
ungovernable ; and, at the same time, are so ill- 
harnessed, that it occasions no small delay to free 
the rest from one that shall happen to be unruly or 
slain.’’ 

The attention of General Smith was first directed 
to the fortification of his camp, which work was 
comjdete by the 20th of August, on the ev'ening of 
which all the rajah's outposts were attacked and 
driven in. ■ Colonel Fletcher, at the head of a 
chosen ])arty, broke into the very centre of his 
cavahy camp, while Colonel Vaughan attacked and 
stormed two pagodas, within five hundred yards of 
the fort ; yet the garrison of the rajah, 20,000 
strong, were resolved to make a stout resistance. 
The same night an intrenchment, 300 yards in 
length, was dug between these two pagodas, and 
the tem])les formed an excellent shelter for our 
troops when, next morning, the garrison opened 
a heavy fire upon them. 

Redoubts were thrown up, and trenches run out 
to the right and left ; but on the 24th, the rajah 
made a sortie, with horse and foot, sepoys and 
Colleries, to scour these works. Fletcher, who 
commanded, was w'ounded by two barbed arrows, 
and must have given way, had not Vaughan 
advanced to his support ; after which the nabob’s 
horse and our grenadiers came up, wffien the enemy 
were driven in, and the trenches held. 

About six the same evening the grenadiers took 
possession of five pagodas, about 400 yards from the 
chief post. At the right extremity of the parallel a 
six-gun battery was erected, and a four-gun battery 
on the left, with two others between them, armed 
with sixteen guns, all of which opened on the city 
on the 27th; and-i.wo nights later the sap was 
advanced 300 yards. More batteries were thrown 
up and more trenches dug, till the 6th of Septem- 
ber, when our men were within a few yards of the 
crest of the glacis, and next day the infantry 
effected a lodgment on the face of it. 

The sap battery was next constructed, and from 
thence a gallery was sunk for a passage into the 
ditch, and a practicable breach was made before 
daybreak on the i6th. On both sides the guns 
were worked furiously, but the breach was made 
wider, and orders came to carry the place by storm 
on the morning of the 27 th. There was, however, 
no attempt made to defend the breach ; they 
advanced straight into the town, and met with so 
little opposition in the end, that only three grena- 
diers were wounded.* 

# “ Authentic Journal of the Siege of Tanjour.” 
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A letter from an officer present to a friend in 
Scotland, -dated Trichinopoly,.i8th October, 1773, 
states that he was one of those who had the 
honour to be detailed for the storming party under 
Colonel Vaughan. After entering, he adds, “ the 
two European companies of the ist Brigade, after 
making a short halt, to cool the men, marched, 
without shedding a drop of blood, to the rajah’s 
palace, who, upon getting proper assurances of his 
'^iife, surfendered with his attendants. Old Mona- 
jee, his general, who was so much in the interest of 
the nabob during his troubles, was taken with all 
his family. During the siege we had seven officers 
killed and fifteen wounded. Our loss in non- 
commissionefl officers and privates was equally 
moderate.” 

The plunder of tlie jilacc amounted to ;£Soo 
sterling for every cajitain, ^(^400 for each subaltern, 
and the rest in proportion ; while the Company 
were to obtain 100 lacs of rupees from the princes 
of the Carnatic for the conquest of Tanjore ; but, 
from future proceedings at Leadenhall Street, on 
the 28th of April, 1774, it would appear that the 
unhappy rajah was imprisoned, and his daughters 
forcibly placed in the seraglio of the nabob. And 
yet the Company, by a treaty signed in 1762, had 
given him security for his throne.* 

The details of all this disgraceful affair did not reach 
London till the 26th of March, 1774. The Council 
felt somewhat ashamed of themselves, and detained 
the despatches as long as possible, and, on receipt 
of them, stormy indeed was the meeting that took 
place at the India House, when General Richard 
Smith moved, and Mr. Orme seconded him, that 
the Court of Directors should return thanks to 
General Joseph Smith, for his gallantry in the con- 
quest of Tanjore. This was opposed, and we are 
told that when Sir Robert Fle^ciher narrated some 
of the features of the event, with those attending 
the previous conciuest of the Marawars, ** several 
proprietors quitted the court, and the strongest 
marks of horror, pity, and amazement were visible 
in the countenances of those who stayed to hear 
the shocking narrative.” 

It was ultimately carried, however, that General 
Smith had only obeyed his orders, and done nothing 
deserving of censure ; and so the original motion 
was carried. TJie plundering of Tanjore, it was 
agreed, had occurred in mistake, the order to 
abstain from it not having been properly com- 
municated to the several officers, while “ for the 
murder of the rajah, and the outrages committed ! 
on his daughters by the nabob, no excuse was ! 
alleged but the Asiatic^ custom.” 

• Mill, Colonel Wilkes, &c. 


The rumour of the rajah’s murder proved to be 
a mistake, or exaggeration, as he was- merely 
thrown into prison. 

A prevailing suspicion that the Dutch had been 
assisting the rajah was confirmed after the capture 
of Tanjore, when they took possession of its sea- 
port, Nagporb, and some other ports, on the plea 
that they l\ad become theirs by purchase. But 
neither the Council nor the nabob recognised this 
alleged purchase, and the former justified their 
refusal to do so, on the plea that the rajah held his 
lands of the nabob in fee, according to the feudal 
system which prevailed all over India. “The 
assertion that the feudal system prevailed all over 
India,” says Beveridge, “and the argument founded 
upon it, are ludicrous in the extreme, and only 
prove into what incompetent hands the interests 
of the Company, in the Madras TrciJidency, were at 
the time committed.” 

After long delays on the part of the directors, 
pressure at home was brought to bear iq^on the 
Council. They were condemned for all they had 
done ; the president was deprived of office, and his 
successor had orders to restore the rajah to his 
throne — events to be noticed in our next chapter. 

By this time the Company and their servants 
could readily obtain mon^jy of the inhabitants of 
India, by the various means of rents, revenues, and 
trade ; and the use they made of these means, and 
their talents as statesmen mid soldiers, will best 
appear from the following statement, published in 
1776, as an account of the sums proved and 
acknowledged to have been received for the use 
of the East India Com[)any, from May, 1761, to 
April, 1771 : — 


From the net revenues arising from the customs £ 

in Bengal 235,882 

From the territorial revenue, clear of all charges 1 5, 763,828 
(Jainecl by Indian goods ..... 451,651 

Gained by European goods .... 299,062 

;fT 6, 750,423 

Restitution for expenses incurred in war : — £ 

By Meer Jafifier, in 1757 .... 1,200,000 

By Cossim, in 1760 62,500 

Bj Meer Jaffier, on his restoration to the mus- 

nud, in 1763 373»ooo 

By Sujah Dowlab, for peace, in 1765 . . 583,333 


;^2,2 i 8,833 

< 

To these sums received for the use of the Com- 
pany are to be added those distributed by the 
princes and other natives of Bengal, to the Com- 
pany’s servants, from the year 1757 to the year 
1766, both inclusive, as follow : — 




1775 ] DISPUTP: with the governor of the MANILLAS. 


* On deposing Surajah Dowlali, and placing Meer 

Jaffier on the musnud in 1757 . . . 1,238,575 

On deposing Meer Jaflier in favour of Meer 

Cossim, in 1760 200,269 

On restoring Meer Jaffier, in 1763 . . . 437,499 

Received of the king, queen-mother, and one of 

the princes, in 1765 and 1766 . . . 90,999 

Received of Meer Jaffier, in 1763 . . • . 600,000 

Received of Meer Jaffier again, in 1763 . . 600,000 


>^3.167,342 

To these sums are to be added ^^3 00,000 for 
Lord Clivers jaghire for ten years ; and what was 


made by private trade was in addition to the enor- 
mous sums given. Lord Clive calculated the duty 
on salt, betel-nut, and tobacco at 00,000 per 
annum to the Company. This he supposed equal 
to half the profits of the trade itself ; and if he was 
as near in this, as he was in his calculation of the 
dcivannee^ which is a reasonable supposition, the 
sum thus received from llhe inland trade in ten 
years would be two millions, which, added to the 
sum proved to be received, makes the whole sum* 
to be ;^24,64 o,62i sterling.* 


CHAPTER XXVUI. 

JUDGES APPOINTED IN PKN'GAl,. — RAT.AMBANGAN. — INTERNAL DISSENSION AT MADRAS. 

To preserve coherency in our narrative of the to bring him away, and destroy all such works anc!^ 
unjust conquest of TanjcJVe, we have somewhat fortifications as he had erected.^’ 
anticipated the course of events els^here. The petty King of Sulu had granted the Company 

For the better exercise of justice in India, in this island as an act of gratitude. He had been 
March, 1774, ‘‘the king was jdeased to grant, 1 at war with the Spaniards, and having been 
direct, and appoint,” tl\at there should be, within i taken prisoner by them in a soA-fight, had been 
the factory of Fort William, at Calcutta, a court of ; detained for thirteen years a captive at Manilla, 
record, which should be called “The Supreme | till our capture of that place; and the idea of a 
Court of Judicature at Fort William, in Bengal ” — ■■ settlement on the island of Balambangan was 
the said court to consist of one principal judge, i warmly encouraged by the Governor and Council 
who shall be called the “Chief Justice,” and three ! of Madras. Mr. Harboard declined to accede to 
other judges, who should be called “ Puisne Jus- | the peremptory orders of the Spaniard, and it was 
tices;” and he was pleased to appoint Elijah ; urged, that by the Treaty of Munster in 1648 (the 
Impey, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, to be Chief Justice ; j only treaty existing between the English and the 
Robert Chambers, of tbc Middle 'femplc, Steven ; Spaniards, which explains and regulates the rights 
C. Le Maistre, of the Inner Temple, and John , and limits of the ^tter in the East Indies), ^the 
Temple of Lincoln’s Inn, Esqs., to be Puisne j Spaniards had no right to extend their Asian 
Justices of this court, “ with power to perform all navigation further than they had at that time 
civil, criminal, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” carried it ; and consequently they could have no 

In the midsummer of the same year the Company 1 claim ta the island of Balambangan.t Nevertheless 
had a dispute with the Cxovernor of the Manillas ! it was seized by the Sulu people at the instigation 
concerning their settlement at Balambangan, a rich | of the Spaniards, our people escaped with difficulty, 
and fertile island, fifteen miles distant from the ! and their property, to the value of ^200,000, 
northern extremity of Borneo, and to the west of j was destroyed or captured. 

Banguey Island. It is about fourteen miles long, I The island remained uninhabited and desolate 
by about four broad, and had been ceded by the until 1803, when a new settlement was made upon 
King of Sulu to the Company, who built a factory it ; but proving expensive, without promising to be 
in 1773 under a Mr. Harboard. of any real advantage, *it was withdrawn, and once 

To the latter the Spanish governor of the j more the isle became a wilderness. 

Manillas sent a most peremptory message, that \ In the year 1776 the Company’s ships w'ere 

if he “ did not, immediately on receipt of the j ordered to complete their complement of men, 

notice, retire with all the English who were with « ..Hist. Transactions in the Indies.” London, 1776. 

him on the island, he would send a sufficient force j + Darlrymple’s “Clear Proof,” &c., 1774. 
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and have all their guns on board, as a protection that personage would send a boat on board. But 
against th^ privateers during the war with America, on two more shots, which woundeS two of his men, 
ai;id in that year one of the Compan/s vessels being received, he piped all hands on deck, and 
had to fight a battle with a whole Mahratta fleet thus addressed them : — ^ 

It chanced that the^ Gertrude, from Surat, “ My lads, the time is com® when, if you would 
Captain William Bruelle, then in latitude 18° 29' remain free, you must be brave. Remember who 



THE PALACE OF .TANJORE. 


fell in with this hostile, squadron, and the largest yoi^ are^Britons and free men, while the enemy 
of the ships fired two 'guns at lier. Though the are only Mahrattas, a parcel of niggers and pirates, 
enemy consisted of three grabs, having three to whdse rascally fleet, however numerous it may 
masts . each, with two bow-guns, and twelve on be, our' ship is as much superior as an elephaiit 
each side; six two-masted grabs, with* two guns to a herd of deer. Look at your bleeding mess- 
fprward and eight on each side, and fifteen armed mates, whb demand revenge at your hands ; and let 
gallivats, the gallant BrueUe ran up the British us show our employers, the Honourable Company, 
colours in defiance, and* somewhat doubtful of that we deserve the favour we receive at their hands.” 
the Mahratta chiefs iiftention, thought perhaps The drum^beat to quarters, and a heavy fire 
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was opened, both broadsides being engaged till 
night fell.-* By sunrise the conflict was renewed, 
and, sword in hand, Bruelle beat off many attempts 
to board him ; but though the enemy, many of 
whose craft he had disabled, strove hard to cripple 
him by carrying away a mast, with both tiers of his 
guns spouting shot and fire, he bore under a press 
of sail right through them, and bearing on his 
course, reached Batavia safely on the 25 th of 
'January? 

•• When he left the Mahratta fleet astern, blood 
was dripping from all their scuppers, and amid the 
cries he heard were the voices of many he affirmed 
to be Europeans. 

In electing a new governor for Madras in. 1775, 
the Court of 'Directors, wliose attention had been 
so pointedly called by Sir Robert Fletcher and 
otliers, to the unjust and iniquitous affair of 
Tanjore, by a small majority carried the nomination 
of Mr. Runibold j but it was afterwards voted at 
a Court of Proprietors, also by a small majority, 
that the directors should appoint Lord Pigot, who 
had signed the treaty of 1762, and had ever dis- 
approved of all that had been done in infraction 
of it. 

The friend and correspondent of Clive, he had 
held the post of governor till 1763, when he 
returned to England a man of wealth,, influence, 
and of the highest consideration, wjiicli had 
raised him first to a baronetcy, and then to an 
Irish peerage, as Baron Pigot of Patshul. He 
wished to reform the presidency of Madras, as 
his friend Clive had reformed that of Bengal. His 
election, was secured ; but before his departure 
from England, the Court of Directors ‘"passed 
sentence of condemnation on the policy which 
had been pursued by the presidency, and declared 
their opinion that, on account ^ oppressions exer- 
cised by the Nabob of the Carnatic, the Tanjoreans 
would submit to any power rather than his.” 

On the nth of December, 1775, Lord Pigot 
took his seat as Governor gf Madras at Fort St. 
George, and found, that in the matter confided to 
him, he was obstructed by all kinds of difficulties 
and intrigues, but the restoration of the Rajah 
Toolajee to his territories, as they existed in 1762, 
was keenly taken in hand by him. Yet some 
additions of. importance were added to the old 
treaty of that year. The rajah was to bind himself 
to permit Tanjore to reipain garrisoned by the 
Company's troops; to assign lands for their main- 
tenance ; to pay the tri\|iute of the nabob, and 
assist that prince in wkr with such forces as he 
might require mth tht\concurrencc of the Com- 
pany. It was ali?o arranged that, without tlie 
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sanction of the latter, he should form no tieaty 
with any foreign power. 

The luckless rajah, now a helpless prisoner, was 
only too glad — though by these terms reduced to 
vassalage — to submit to almost any stipulation that 
restored him to freedom and his territories; but 
the nabob took a very different view of the affair, 
though Lord Pigot held several interviews with 
him, and with delicaqy broke the subject gradually. 

Tanjore, the nabob urged, belonged to him by 
right, and his claim thereto had been recognised by 
the King of Great Britain, who, in a letter delivered 
by his plenipotentiary, had congratulated him on 
the rapid success of his expedition against^ that 
place. Moreover, tlie rajah had forfeited air right 
to Tanjore by flaring to alienate any ijortion 
of its territory,' and by entering iiUo treasonable 
correspondence with the enemies of the Cfompany, 
of which he (the nabob) had ever been a faillv 
ful ally, and he begged the continuance of their 
friendship, with their favour and their pity upon 
his grey hairs. Yet this plausible Asiatic but a 
few months before, had been entertaining in secret 
the ambassadors of our foeman, Hyder Ali, witli a 
glowing picture of the mutual delight to be experi- 
enced by them, when they should behold from his 
mansion in Madras, and “from the terrace on which 
they were then seated, the expulsion of the last 
infidel Englishman over the surf which foamed at 
their feet.” * 

On finding that his hypocritical appeals were made 
in vain to Lord Pigot, the nabob urged his inability 
to pay his English creditors, to whom he was 
largely indebted, if the revenues of Tanjore, the^ 
chief source of this security, were taken from him. 
His next plea was delay; but, obviating every 
difficulty, Lord Pigot, after the subject had been 
fairly broached, lost no time in restoring the rajah, 
for the crops were then on the ground, and it was 
of the utmost importance that they should be reaped 
for his benefit., 

Under Colonel Harper, a body of the Company’s 
troops, as a preliminary, entered the city of Tanjore, 
and, much to the disappointment of Sir Robert 
Fletcher, who had resumed the office of commander- 
in-chief at Madras, Lord Pigot took upon him- 
self the honour of the re-instalment, the Council 
having invested film with full '’powers to do so. 
Lord Pigot entered the capital city on the 8th of 
April, 1776; the rajah’s restoration was proclaimed 
amid sali^tes of artillery, and in the depth of his 
emotion in a glowing address that teemed with 
words of joy, he exclaimed, *^Had I a thousand 
tongues, I could not express ray gratitude.” 

* Auber. 
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He WSels but too thankful to agree to the some- make assignments on Tanjore ; that ttch dbcu- 
what humiliating stipulations by which his throne ments were public claims, and that Toolajee 
was restored to him. He placed his whole territory instructed to recognise the validity of all pl€<^s 
under the protection of the Company’s troops,' and in corn held by Benfield. 

instead of assigning a grant of land for the main- Most violent were the dissensions which now 
tenance of the garrison at Tanjore, he* undertook ensued between Lord Pigot and the Council ; and 
to defray it by an annual payment of 160,000 others followed fast. Colonel Harper had been 
sterling. left in command at Tanjore, but a Colonel Stuart^ 

Returning to Madras, Lord Pigot on the 5th of chose to assert that the post, as the most* import 
May reported to the Council his proceedings at tant held by the Company’s troops, was his in 
• Tanjore, and though approbation was expressed of right of seniority ; and in this matter, which a 
them generally, it soon became obvious that much reference to the dates of their respective commis- 
differance of opinion existed regarding the details, sions would have set at rest, he was vigorously 
and “ in this new shuffling of the cards, each party supported by Sir Robert Fletcher, who still 
began to accusg the other of foul play, and of per- cherished his grudge against Lord *Pigot, and 
sonal, ai^ the most interested motives. Fierce “ who, having found himself once more in his 
quarrels ensueef and some of the revolutionary proper element, in the midst of strife, had leagued 
tricks which they had been playing in the divans with the majority.” 

of nabobs and rajahs came to be repeated in their The necessity for a European resident at Tan- 
own council chamber.” jore was generally admitted ; but the nomination 

A civil servant of the Company named Mr. Paul caused violent discussion. Mr. Russell was pro- 
Benfield, whose salary was so small as to be inade- posed by Lord Pigot, who thought that gentleman 
quate for his ordinary expenses, now asserted that would carry out his own proper plans; and because 
he held assignments of the revenues of Tanjore to he did so, others in a spirit of opposition proposed 
the amount of ;;^i 6 o,ooo for money lent to Toolajee, that Colonel Stuart should hold the joint offices of' 
and on the growing crops, ^o tlie value of ;^7 2,000, civil, or resident, and military commandant; and 
for cash lent to individuals. Lord Pigot on receiv- consequently he was at once appointed. More 
ing this statement — a somewhat startling one to be violent and unseemly disputes occurred for several 
made by an underpaid junior civilian — simply days, before Colonel Stuart’s instructions were 
replied that he would lay it before the Council, approved of, and an order was issued to Colonel 
The latter body requested Benfield’s vouchers for Harper desiring him to hand over his command at 
this debt, but he had none to produce, and referred Tanjore to that officer. The president refused to 
them to the records of the kutcherry^ or office, sign either the instructions or the order, and until 
for the obligations, and also to the nabob, who he did so the two documents were valueless, 
said he would acknowledge the debt; but when On the 22nd of August the Council met again, 
the 2,000 came to be scrutinised, it sank down when the old majority produced a minute con- 
to £12,000, and it was also found that Benfield taining a series of pvposals to the effect ‘‘that the 
was not the principal creditor, but the agent or repre- vote of the majority constitutes an act of govem- 
sentative of those creditors by whom the £12,000 ment, without the concurrence of the president by 
had been lent ; and then it became but too signature or otherwise, and that it was unconstitu- 
apparent that the whole claim was a gigantic at- tional for the pre;sident to refuse either to put the 
tempt to swindle, got up too probably by a col- question or to execute the decisions of the 
lusion with the nabob, to cheat the rajah. Upon majority.” 

this view, without asserting it, the Council acted. Lord Pigot proposed on Si the petty matters in . 
by deciding to decline compliance with Benfield’s dispute, to refer to the Court of Directors ; but 
request, as the claims brought forward were totally this idea was not accepted, and the majority 
unconnected with the government resolved that if his lordship still persisted in declin- 

This was on the 29th of May, and four days ing to sign the required papers, that the secfetaiy 
af?er, the inconsistent Council voted by a majority should do so in the name of the Council ; and on 
^ that the decision should be reconsidered, on the this, the most extraordinary proceedings took place, 
quibbling pretext that they thought Mr. Benfield After the order empowering the secretary to act 
had demanded payment, whereas it appeared that thus was fully written out, and two of the Council 
he merely requested it ; and to make matters had appended their signatures thereto, Lord Pigot 
^ worsen they insulted Lord Pigot by deciding in seized the document, and drawing forth another, 
f opposition to him, that the nabob was entitled to said that he had a charge to present. 
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This, jtfst prepared by himself, was to the effect 
tliat Messrs. Brooke and Stratton, two of the 
majority, had, by signing the order to the secretary, 
been guilty of an act subversive of the authority 
of the government.” It would seem that by the 
Standing orders of the Company, no member of 
Council, when under an accusation, could vote on 
^ any question referring thereto, and hence the effect 
of this^move, by reducing the two factions to an 
equality, gave the casting vote to Lord Pigot, who, 
instantly availing himself of the privilege, carried ! 
a motion suspending Messrs. Brooke and Stratton, j 

On the 23rd of August the majority, instead of | 
attending the Council, sent a formal protest by a I 
notary, wherein they denounced the proceedings of [ 
the previous day, and declaring themselves the j 
governing body, claimed the loyal obedience of j 
the presidency; nor was the claim long permitted j 
to remain unacted pn, for copies of the protest were 
instantly served on the commanders of the troops, 
and on all vested with authority. Inflamed by anger 
at all this. Lord Pigot summoned the Council, but 
none attended save his own party, who* passed a 
vote suspending all the rest, and ordered Sir 
Robert Fletcher to appear before a court-martial. 

On the evening of the same day, the majority of 
the Council met elsewhere, and appointed Colonel 
James Stuart temporarily commander-in-chief, as 
Sir Robert Fletcher was on the sick list, with 
orders to arrest the president. This obnoxious 
task the colonel executed in a manner that showed 
a singular want of delicacy and good taste. His 
appointment to the command having been approved 
of by the unsuspicious president, he spent the 
greater part of the 24th with liim over business 
matters. They breakfasted, dined together, and 
the colonel had an invitation to sup with him, and 
during all this time the arrangements for the arrest 
were in progress, and it was put in execution thus : 
Lord Pigot, in his carriage, with his intended guest 
by his side, returning from an evening drive, found 
himself suddenly surrounded by a guard of soldiers, 
iVho seized his horses, and ere he could speak, the j 
colonel drew a warrant from his pocket, and told | 
him that he must consider himself a prisoner. In 
this capacity he was conveyed to his residence, at 
Mount St Thomas, and detained in custody, while 
all who adhered to him virerc suspended by the 
violent and dominant party. 

He now claimed the protection of the king’s 
flag, on which our admiral, Sir .Edward Hughes, 


demanded the immediate surrender “ of^ George, 
Lord Pigot,” with a safe conduct on board the 
flagship, in the name of His Majesty; but this 
application was first ignored, and finally resisted 
by the Council. These strange proceedings in 
Madras raised at home a storm in both Houses, 
which was. heard in long echoes throughout every 
I part of the country ; and Admiral Pigot declared 
in the Commons that his brother had been offered 
a bribe equal to ;^6oo,ooo, if he would only defer 
the full restoration of the Rajah of Tanjore. , 

After various proceedings, which a writer has 
justly characterised as “ difficult to describe with 
brevity, and as difficult to be understood if given 
in the fullest detail,” on the 26th of March, 1777, 
the Court of Directors, by a majority, took a 
favourable view of Lord Pigot’s administration, and 
ultimately they recalled the members of Council 
who had deposed and arrested him ; they restored 
him to office, but ordered his instant return to 
Britain, and that he should deliver over the govern- 
ment to his successor and opponent, Sir I'homas 
Rumbold, Bart, (of Farrand, in Yorkshire). But 
ere these orders reached Madras, poor Lord Pigot 
was in his grave. The imprisonment and affront 
had preyed so deeply on his health and spirits, 
that he died about eight months after his arrest. 

In April, 1779, brother, Admiral Pigot, 
moved and carried a series of resolutions in the 
House of Commons, among which was an address 
to George III., praying for the prosecution of four 
of the members of the Madras Council who were 
then in England — Messrs. George Stratton, Henry 
Brooke, George Player, and J. Megin. ' They were 
accordingly tried in a court of law, but merely for 
a misdemeanour, and the verdict of a special jury 
was obtained against them. ‘‘When brought up 
for judgment, their only punishment was a fine of 
;^i,ooo each, which to men so wealthy was scarcely 
a punishment at all, and was not so severe as 
taking five shillings from a poor man for being 
drunk and disorderly.” 

Sir Thomas Rumbold had reached Madras in 
February, 1778, and took upo.n himself the civil 
government, while the command of the forces was 
assigned to General Sir Hector Munro. The 
Carnatic now began to be menaced again, by 
Hyder Ali and his irrepressible allies, the French ; 
but ere treating of his advance through the Ghaitts, 
it will be necessary to narrate some proceedings 
elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

WARREN HASTINGS.— THE FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL.— AFFAIRS ‘ IN BENGAL ETC. 


After the departure and loss of the tfiree super- 
visors, Vansittart, Scrafton, and Colonel Forde, in 
the Aurora frigate, the government of Bengal 
had been left in the hands of Mr. Cartier; but 
within two years it was notified by the Court at 
Leadenhall Street to Mr. Warren Hastings that 
“he was nominated to the second place in Council 
at Caicutta ; and that, as soon as Mr. Cartier should 
retire, it was their wish that he should take upon 
him the chargq^of government till further orders. 

The gfurse of all events in India — then so 
remote from Euroj)e, so far as rapid communication 
went — had long been regarded in England with 
total indifference, save by the relatives of the few 
who were then in the service of the Company, or 
the holders of stock; and there was long the 
feeling that it was impossible for people in ‘Britain 
to understand the transactions in Hindostan ; but 
now these were beginning daily to attract more and 
more attention, though few men, not holders of 
India stock, could comprejiend the strange anomaly, 
presented in Leadenhall Street, of a dozen or so 
plain, business-like citizens of London, calling 
themselves directors, and a few hundred holders of 
shares, called proprietors, managing the affairs of 
about 100,000,000 souls, at the distance of so many 
thousand miles. 

Warren Hastings reached Calcutta on the 17th 
of February, 1772, and on the 13th of the sub- 
sequent April, on the resignation of 'Mr. Cartier, 
he assumed the actual government of the presi- 
dency ; and from that time began the brilliant and 
startling career by which his name, like that of 
Clive, is insleparably woven up with the history of 
British India. ' . 

In pursuance of the “ Regulating Act,*' and in 
choosing him who was to be the first Governor- 
General, there was no difference of opinion as to 
the per§on most worthy of that important post. 
All pointed to Warren Hastings, from his long 
experience of India, his wonderful, industry, and 
many other merits. Clive had considered him the 
b^st man for the appointment, and had 4 )een the 
first to congratulate him upon it. But the four 
Ynembers of Cotincil appointed with him, and, 
unfortunately, each with powers nearly co-extensive 
with his own, were General Clavering, Colonel 
Monson, Mr. Philip Francis, and Mr. Barwell. 

“ Warren Hastings,” sa^s Lord Macaulay, in his 


Essay, “ sprang from an ancient and illustrious 
race. It has been affirmed that his pedigree can 
be traced back to the great Danish sea-king^ 
whose sails were long the terror of both coasts 
of the British Channel, and who, after many 
fierce and doubtful struggles, yielded at last to the 
valour and genius of Alfred. But the undoubted 
splendour of the line of Hastings needs no illus- 
tration from fable. One branch of that line wore, 
in the fourteenth century, the coronet oTf Pembroke. 
From another branch sprang the renowned Chamber- 
lain, the faithful adherent of the White Rose, whose 
fate has furnished so striking a theme both to poets 
and historians. His family received from the Tudors 
the earldom of Huntingdon, which, after long 
dispossession, was regained, in our time, by a f cries 
of events scarcely paralleled in romance. The lords 
of the manor of Daylesford, in Worcestershire, 
claimed to be considered as the heads of this 
distinguished family. The main stock, indeed, 
prospered less than the younger shoots. But the 
Daylesford family, though not ennobled, was 
wealthy and highly considered, till, about two hun- 
dred years ago, it was overwhelmed by the great ruin 
of the Civil War. The Hastings of that time was a 
zealous Cavalier. He raised money oi> his land{> 
sent his plate to the mint at Oxford, joined the 
royal army, and after spending half his property in 
the cause of King .Charles, was glad to ransom 
himself by making over most of the remaining half 
to Speaker Lenthal. The old seat at Daylesford 
still remained in thc^ family; but it could no longer 
be kept up, and in the following generation it was 
sold to a merchant of London. Before this transfer 
took place, the last Hastings of Daylesford had 
presented his second son to the rectory of the 
parish in which the ancient residence of tlie family 
stood.” 

The living was poor, and lawsuits soon ruined 
the holder of it. His eldest son, Howard, obtained 
a place in the Customs; his second, Pynaston, a 
reckless lad, married before he was sixteen, and 
died in the Antilles, leaving to the care of his 
penniless father an oq^han boy, before whom lay 
a strange and ever memorable destiny — Warren 
Hastings, who was born on the 6th of December, 
1732. 

« The child was early sent to the village school, 
where he learned his letters on the «ame bench 
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with the sons of the peasantty i nor did anything 
in his gar? or fare indicate that his life was to take 
a widely different course from that of the young 
rustics with whom he studied and played. But no 
cloud could overcast the dawn of so much genius 
and so much ambition. The very ploughmen 
ob.served, and long remembered, how kindly little 
Warren took to his book. The daily sight of the 
glands which his ancestors had possessed, and which 
had passed into the hands of strangers, hlled 
his young brain with wild fancies and projects. 
He loved to hear stories of the wealth and greatness 
of his progenitors, of their splendid housekeeping, 
their loyalty, and their valour. On one bright 
summer day, the boy, just seven years old, lay on 
the bank of the rivulet which flows through the old 
domain of his house to join the Isis. There, as 
threescore and ten years later he told the tale, rose 
in his mind that which, through all the turns of his 
adventurous career, was never abandoned. He 
would recover the estate which had belonged to his 
fathers. He would be Hastings of Daylesford / This 
"purpose, formed in infancy and poverty, grew 
stronger as his intellect expanded, and as his 
fortune rose. He pursued his plan with that calm 
but indomitable force of will which was the most 
striking peculiarity of his character. When, under 
a tropical sun, he ruled 50,000,000 of Asiatics, his 
hopes, amidst all the cares of war, finance, and 
legislation, still pointed to Daylesford \ and when 
his long public life, so singularly chequered with 
good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had at 
length closed for ever, it was to Daylesford that he 
retired to die.” * 

A writership for him was obtained in the Com- 
pany's service, and after perfecting himself in 
arithmetic and book-keeping, young Warren — so 
caUed from the family name <of his mother — still 
remembering his inflexible resolution to recover 
Daylesford, in his eighteenth ye^ sailed for India, 
th^ regarded as the sure high-road to fortune ; 
that India which (out of Leadenhall Street) was 
still a land but little known in England, save as a 
shore, the bottom of whose sea *^was rich with 
pearls and 4ttbexgris ; whose mountains of the 
coast worn Itoied with precious stones ; whose gulfs 
breed cfeftiures;dial;: yield rich ivory ; and among 
the plants of ti^ose, shores are eteny, redwood, 
and the wood Hairsan, aloes, camphor, cloves, 
sandal^wood, and all otiior spices and aromatics; 
where parrots and p^bocks are birds of the forest, 
and musk and dvet are collected upon the lands.” t 

Full of such ideas,^jWarren Hastings landed in 
Bengal in the October of 1750, and began his 
^ Macaulay. f '*Travds of Two Mohammedans." 


career in the factory of Cossimba<«ar, where he was 
made prisoner, when, as- already related in its 
place, it was surprised by Surajah Dowlah, and 
Ensign Elliot shot himself. Under Clive he served 
at Plassey as a private volunteer ; and having early 
attracted his attention, Hastings was, by him, 
appointed * agent for the Company at Moor- 
shedabad in 1758, and there he continued till 1761, 
and in those three years must have had ample 
opportunity to make a fortune, had he chosen to 
imitate the reckless cupidity of those around him ; 
and after becoming a member of the Bengal 
Council, at a period when his colleagues were 
heedlessly following their insatiable thirft for 
gaiii by grinding oppression of the natives, and 
after vehement protestations against their conduct, 
he returned to England in 1764, by which time he 
had acquired a moderate degree oT wealth, for he 
was enabled to present ;^i,ooo to a sister, and 
settle ;^2oo yearly on an aunt. 

As Clive, at this time, was somewhat averse to 
employing Hastings in Bengal, from the circum- 
stance of his having been a member of Vansittart’s 
obnoxious Council in Bengal, he was appointed 
second member of Council at Madras, for which 
he sailed, in the Duke of Grafton, in the spring of 
1769; and it was on this voyage that the only 
eccentric event of his life took place. Among the 
passengers was a German named Imhoff — who 
called himself a baron, yet worked as a portrait- 
painter — with his wife, a native of Archangel, a 
witty, agreeable, and attractive woman, with whom 
Hastings fell in love, all the more readily that she 
seemed heartily to despise her husband ; and long 
ere the protracted voyage round the Cape was over, 
it had been finally arranged that, for the payment 
of a sum of money, “ the baron” was to apply for a 
divorce in some German court, where the marriage 
tie could be most easily dissolved, and that 
Hastings, when the lady should thus be set free, 
was not only to marry her, but to adopt her 
children. The baron, by this speculation, pocketed 
far more money than he could hope to gain by 
painting portraits in India; while “the young 
woman who was bom under the Arctic Circle was 
destined to play the part of a queen under the 
tropic of Cancer.” 

The Imhoffs continued to live, in Madras as man‘ 
and wife, Hastings defraying the expense of their 
splendid establishment, tilL about a year after, 
when he became President of Bengal, and “ the 
decree of divorce permitted the baron to depart 
with a well-filled purse, the wages of dishonour ; 
and the baroness now became Mrs. Hastings, to 
hold her levees, as the wife of the first Governor- 
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General of India. The children also seem not to 
luve been forgotten, for one of them is afterwards 
met >vith, bearing the rank and title of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Charles Imhoff.” * 

Hastings began his administration at Calcutta 
under many disadvantages. The famine, to which 
we have alluded, had occurred under the govern- 
ment of Cartier, and only a few months before the 
accession of Hi^stings to the chair took place. 

'thl situation of affairs,” wrote Clive to him at 
this juncture, “ requires that you should be very 
circumspect and active. You are appointed 
Governor at a very critical time, when things are 
suspected to be almost at the worst, and when 
a general misapprehension prevails of the mis- 
managemenf of the Company’s affairs. The last 
parliamentary inquiry has tlirown the whole state 
of India before the public ; and every man sees 
clearly that, as matters are now conducted abroad, 
the Company will not be long able to pay the 
;^4O0,0oo to Government. The late dreadful 
famine, or a war either with Sujah Dowlah or the 
Mahrattas, will plunge us into still deeper distress. 
A discontented nation and disappointed minister 
will then call to account a weak and pusillanimous 
Court of Directors, who will turn the blow from 
themiielves upon their agents abroad, and the 
consequences will be ruinous both to the Company 
and their servants. 'In this situation, you see the 
necessity of exerting yourself in time, provided the 
Court give you proper powers, without which, J 
confess, you can do nothing ; for self-interest or 
ignorance will, obstruct every plan you can form 
for the public.” 

And now, it may not be out of place to note the 
relations of Britain to the adjacent Indian powers, 
and of those powers to one another at this period, 
when the government of all obp three possessions 
in the peninsula of Hindostan devolved upon 
Warren Hastings. 

The government of the emperor at Delhi, who 
for years had been dependent upon the British, the 
Nabob of Oude, or the Mahrattas, was feeble in the 
extreme — ^so feeble, that even the Nizam of the 
Deccan, or the Soubahdar of Bengal, could affront his 
, authority, lyhich the major portion of the princes of 
India had completely shaken off. Thus now many 
vassals took advance of the general decay of 
the Mogul power to raise their o^vn, by any means, 
while Afghans, Sikhs, and Mahrattas, and the 
more powerful nabobs, were insulting the terri- 
tories of those adjacent "to them, and over many 
of which they usurped thatliuthority which belonged, 
by legitimate right, to.^the Mogul emperor. • With 
^ Beveridffe. 
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a state of affairs so perilous ^iround him, it 
required, on the part of Warren Hastings, the 
most steady vigilance to maintain the balance of 
power in India, where our wars, in general, hitherto 
had arisen from the necessity of preventing the 
French, Portuguese or Dutch, from being too 
strong for our safety. 

At this time, all the states and tribes around 
us were intent on incessant warfare, plunder, and 
the acquisition of territory ; while many of their 
chiefs had higher ambitions still. The Court at 
Leadenhall Street deemed Alfahabad, 450 miles 
up-country from Calcutta, as the leading centre, 
from which, *^as from a watch tower, the English 
could look around upon the greedy and restless 
powers that prowled about them.” tFrom thence, 
so long as it suited their policy, they tt^spected 
the nominal power of the Mogul, but under its 
prestige exercised themselves the reality thereof. • 

From that point of vantage, with its powerful 
fort, could be watched the territories of the Rohillas, 
Mahrattas, and Jauts, and of Sujah Dowlah, the 
Nabob of Oude; and, indeed, previous to the arrival 
of Hastings, the Council at Calcutta had ordered a 
strong brigade to occupy Allahabad, as being the 
key to Central India. 

Northward of the mighty Ganges reigned the 
Nabob of Oude, who, by his position and great 
resources, could always prove a troublesome enemy; 
and who, if in alliance with the Company, could 
make them, and himself, the umpires of power in 
Hindostan. The numerous chiefs of the Rohillas 
ruled their warlike tribes in detached bands near 
the frontiers of the Mogul and those of Sujah 
Dowlah, but yet were unable to make any greaF 
movement without the instant knowledge of the 
former or his vizier ; yet they could, at any time, 
launch 80,000 soldiers, chiefly well-irtounted cavalry, 
on any point they chose. These Rohillas were 
among the best warriors in India, and regarded the 
Nabob of Oude as having some traditional authority 
over Rohilcund, the land wherein they dwelt. 
They were also deemed the best swordsmen in 
India, and were famous for the use of those 
terrible rockets, then so often handled in wa,r, and 
which, under the name of a fovgette^ a French 
writer describes thus : — 

“In shape it resembles a sky-rocket, whose 
flight is gradually brought to take a horizontal 
direction. It forces itself immediately forward, cuts 
as it penetrates, by the formation of it^ sides, which 
are filled with small spikes; it becomes on fire at 
all its points, and possesses within itself a thousand 
means by which it can adhere, set in flames, and 
destrov. It is more effectual” he continues, ^for 
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the* defence of "harbours than red-hot shot : by 
means of its natural velocity it does more execution, 
and in a less space of time, than the most active 
field-gun could achieve, and requires but one 
horse; and as a defensible weapon, it must be 
admitted that, where a small body, of men is 
attacked, the fougette may be adopted with the 
greatest advantage.” 

The tribe of the Jauts extended over the land, 
from* Agra to within a few miles of Delhi, and they 
liel^ three forts, which, like many others in India, 
enjoyed the reputation of being impregnable. 
I^heir artillery enjoyed, moreover, the highest 
reputation for skill and efficiency. South-west of 
Delhi lay the country of the Maharajah Madhoo, a 
ruler over many tribes ; but the mass of his people 
were Ra^pooti^ or Rajpoots. 

“ These were deemed the proudest and bravest 
warriors in Hindostan. They were vain of their 
lineage, that they were universally descended from 
kings, and hence their name of A^^^y-poots. They 
could not patrol or forage like the Mahrattas, nor 
fiing their rockets like the Roliillas, nor handle their 
cannon like the Jauts, neither had they the stature 
of the men of Oude ; but they suri)asscd even the 
Rohillas in the use of the sword, and had the 
prestige of never having 'given way in battle. In 
a war with the J auts,” he continues, “ their cavalry 
charged through the fire of ninety pieces of cannon, 
were thrice repulsed, each time only retiring to 
re-form, and at the fourth charge they won the 
victory. In stature they were rather below the 
middle size; but their persons were well-propor- 
tioned, their countenances handsome, and expres- 
sive of dignity and courage.” * 

' The Sikhs, originally a Hindoo sect, whose chief 


doctrine was universal toleration, held all the 
territory from Sirhind, a barren and sandy district, 
in many places destitute of water, to the banks oi 
the “Forbidden River,” as the Nilab is named; for 
Ackbar, on his way to conquest, ordered a fprt to 
be built upon the stream, which he named Attack^ 
which means, in the Hindoo language, “forbidden;” 
hence by their superstition it was unlawful to cross 
that river.* They were now rapidly rising into 
importance in war and politics ; but they were, as 
yet, too remote to be considered by the British 
in their Indian complications, however brave, 
energetic, and industrious they might be. Of 
all the tribes, from their power, policy, and posi- 
tion, thfe Mahrattas were the most likely to give 
Warren Hastings trouble — except, perhaps, the 
people of Mysore, whose importance depended on 
the skill and genius of their rajah. A kindred race 
with the Mahrattas, occupying contiguous territory, 
the Mysoreans were nearly similar in their social 
and military habits. 

The general instnictions given by, the Court of 
Directors to the governors and councils in this 
remote land to which they sent them, were to the 
effect that they were to be — if possible — on friendly 
terms with all these nations, but to avoid, at the 
same time, alliances with them, offensive dr de- 
fensive, as such would be certain to lead to wars ; 
but also, not to allow any one to attain sufficient 
preponderance of power to attempt the conquest of 
the rest, and thus, by welding India into one vast 
people, become too formidable for us. 

And generally and intelligently was the policy 
thus inculcated, carried out by the .Councils of 
Presidencies, prior to the appointment of Hastings 
as first Governor-General. 

% 
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MOHAMMED REZA KHAN AND THE RAJAH NUNCOMAR. 

Hastings, it has been remarked by j popularity with the Bengalees was such that, a 
writer, guided his government by an j century after the great events we are about to 
knowledge of, and sympathy with, the | narrate, the Indian mother hushed her babe to 
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At a time wheij theit' tongue was simply 
a medium of trade and business, 
skilled in the languages of India, was 
native customs, and familiar with native 
so we can scarcely wonder that his 
* Nolan. 


sleep with the name of Warren Hastings; and 
with him began, consciously and deliberately, the 
great purpose of subjecting all that vast peninsula 
to the crown of Great Britain. 

'The first duty of public importance that devolved 
te'' ♦ See Dow’s “ Hindostan.” 
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upon Hastings was in connection with the instruc- 
tions sent out by the Court of Directors in 1771, 
and which arrived only ten days after he succeeded 
to the chair — relative to the curtailment of the 
allowance of the boy-nabob, Mubarek-ud-Dowlah, 
whose father had perished of small-pox during the 
dreadful famine. After this, Nuncomar (or Nund- 
comar), an infamous Hindoo Brahmin, to whom 
we hav^ referred in relating the events of Mr. 
Vansittart’s government, was competitor for the 
post of chief minister, with Mohammed Reza Khan, 
a Mussulman of Persian extraction, a man of active, 
able, and religious habits, after the manner of his 
race. In England he would have been deemed a 
corrupt politician; but, judged by the Asiatic 
standard, he was a man of perfect honour. 

Nuncomar, the Brahmin, whose name, by a 
melancholy fatality, has been inseparably connected 
with that of Warren Hastings, was a man who had 
played many important parts in the revolutions 
which had taken place in Bengal since the time of 
Surajah Dowlah, the perpetrator of the Black Hole 
atrocity ; and in Nuncomar the national character 
of the Hindoo — if nationality he has — was strongly 
personified; and what that character is, is thus 
strongly summed up by Macaulay : — 

*‘What the Italian is to the Englishman, what 
the Hindoo is to the, Italian, what the Bengalee is 
to other Hindoos, that was Nuncomar to other 
Bengalees. The physical organisation of the 
Bengalee is feeble, even to effeminacy. He lives in 
a constant vapour-bath. His pursuits are sedentary, 
his limbs delicate, his movements languid. During 
many ages he has been trampled on by men of 
bolder and more hardy breeds. Courage, inde- 
pendence, and veracity are qualities to which his 
constitution and his situation are equally unfavour- 
able. His mind bears a singular analogy to his 
body. It is weak, even to helplessness, for purposes 
of manly resistance ; but its suppleness and its 
tact move the children of sterner climes to admi- 
ration, not unmingled with contempt. . . . What 
the horns are to the buffalo, what the paw is to 
the tiger, what the sting is to the bee, what 
beauty, according to the old Greek song, is to 
woman, deceit is to the Bengalee. Large promises, 
smooth excuses, elaborate tissues of circumstantial 
falsehood, chicanery, perjury, forgery, are the 
weapons, offensive and defensive, of the people of 
the Lower Ganges. All those millions do not 
furnish one sepoy to the ^mics of the Company. 
But as usurers, as money-changers, as sharp legal 
practitioners, no class bf*"Suman beings can bear 
a comparison >vith themv' With all his softness, the 
Bengalee is by no means placable in his enmities, 


or prone to pity. The pertinacity with which he 
adheres to his purpose yields only to the immediate 
pressure of fear. Nor does he lack a certain kind of 
courage, which is often wanting in his masters. . . . 
The European warrior, who rushes on a battery of 
cannon with a loud hurrah, will sometimes shriek' 
under the surgeon’s knife, and fall into an agony 
of despair ’ at the sentence of death ; but the 
Bengalee, who would see his country overrun, 
his house laid in ashes, his children murdered or 
dishonoured, without having the spirit to strike one 
blow, has been known to endure torture with the 
firmness of Mucius, and to mount the scaffold with 
the steady step and even pulse of Algernon Sydhey.” 

Mohammed Reza Khan, on being appointed 
Naib-Dewan and Naib-Nizam, had "complete con- 
trol of the Bengal revenues, for ^the b 6 hoof of 
the Company, through the former office, while the 
latter enabled him to wield executive authority 
during the nonage of the orphan nabob. He had 
enjoyed the government of the province for about 
seven years ; and in addition to the annual salary 
of nine lacs (^^0,000) paid to himself, he had the 
uncontrolled disposal of about 20,000, intrusted 
to him for the use of the nabob ; and when the 
order came to reduce that stipend to sixteen lacs 
of rupees, it fell to Hastings to put it in execution 
— and for this he was afterwards censured and con- 
demned, as if the act had originated in himself. 

However much the saving made may have 
lessened corruption, or purified the atmosphere of 
the young nabob’s court, no corresponding increase 
was visible in the exchequer at Calcutta ; and 
Hastings, in perplexity, was left to struggle through 
all the cares consequent on an almost empty 
treasury, while every ship and every despatch from 
Leadenhall Street* brought clamorous demands for 
money — ever and always money. 

Great were the power and influence which, were 
placed in the hands of Mohammed Reza Khan ; 
but, though his character stood high, and the 
belief was general that he had displayed equal 
fidelity and ability in the discharge of His trusts, 
nevertheless, rumours to the contrary began to be 
circulated, mysteriously and insidiously, whenever 
it was found that the revenues were falling short of 
what the Council of Bengal had sanguinely antici- 
pated would be the means of exculpating them- 
selves; and ultimately they did not scruple U 
insinuate that the fault lay with the management of 
Mohammed Reza Khan — thus it was resolved to 
deprive him of his important atid profitable em- 
ployments. 

The general opinion now got rapidly abroad that 
he must have acquired enormous wealth during 
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those years in \v'hich the little nabob’s thirty-two 
lacs,* and all the money raised by taxes, duties, and 
privileges in Bengal, had passed through his hands. 
These rumours were industriously propagated by 
certain Hindoos, who had considered that a 
Mohammedan minister of finance was a great 
encroachment upon that monopoly •which the 
greedy race thought they should have in all money 
matters ; and the chief of those grumblers was the 
Maharajah Nuncomar, who had resolved to destroy 
the Mohammedan administration, and rise upon 
its. tuips, although the Company’s servants had 
repeatedly detected him in the most criminal 
intrigues, and once in a case of forgery. On 
another occasion, while ])rofessing the strongest 
attachment openly to tlie British, it was discovered 
that he was the medium of a secret corres])ondence 
between tTie Mogul em]')erorat Delhi and the l^rench 
in the Carnatic, with a view to undermine us. 

As no Indian minister who ever held such a post 
as his had proved honest, it became an easy matter 
to accuse him of duplicity and rapacity, as there 
were few habits so ancient in the East, or for 
which there were so many precedents ; and now 
Nuncomar began openly to urge that Mohammed 
Reza Khan, who had always been far too popular, 
was becoming a great deal too powerful, and was 
nursing in secret a plan to overturn the Company. 
The alarm thus sounded, it became an easy matter 
to dissipate the esteem in which he had been held, 
especially by the poor, when there were laid to his 
charge every vague or true story of oppression and 
calamity, but chief of all, the recent plague and 
famine, with the spread of the small-pox. 

These charges, with all the others, and hints as 
suspicious concerning them, had been duly trans 
mitted to the directors in London by a crafty 
Hindoo named Huzzernaul, a well-paid creature of 
Nuncomar, who had an extensive acquaintance 
with the seivants of the Company; while his 
master made himself popular in Calcutta by a 
judicious distribution of presents, and thus formed 
a party sufficient to influence the votes and opinions 
of the members of the Court of Directors, whose 
embarrassments and cupidity made them readily 
take the worst view of the unsubstantiated charges 
brought against the luckless Mohammed Reza 
Khan, whose downfall was at once resolved on. 

And with this view, on the 28th of August, 1771, 
th# Secret Committee wrote thus to Hastings : — 
By our general orders you will be informed 
of the reasons we have to be dissatisfied with 
the administration of Mohammed Reza Khan, 
and will perceive the expediency of our divesting 
, him of the rank and influence he holds as the 


Naib-Dewan of the kingdom of Bengal. But, • 
though we have declared our resolution *in this 
resjiect to our president an(J council, yet> as 
the measures to be taken in consequence thereof 
might be defeated by that minister, and all inquiry 
into his conduct rendered ineffectual, were he to 
have auj/ previous intimation of our design, we, 
the Secret Committee, having the most perfect 
confidence in your judgment, prudence, and in- 
tegrity, have thought proper to intrust <b your^ 
special care the execution of those measures 
which can render the naib’s conduct subject to 
the effects of a full inquiry, and secure that retri- 
bution which may be due.” 

The unconscious naib was not the only person 
to be arrested, as the governor was also enjoined 
to take measures for securing the whole family of 
Mohammed, together with the persons of all his 
known partisans and adherents, and, by such means 
as prudence miglit suggest, to convey them all 
instantly to Calcutta. 

Though Hastings had not the least feeling of 
hostility to the naib, he was compelled to enforce 
these obnoxious orders, and took his measures 
with his usual zeal and dexterity. At midnight 
a battalion of sepoys surrounded the palace of 
the doomed minister at Moorshedabad. He was 
roused frpm sleep, and told that he was a prisoner. 
With Mussulman gravity, he simply bent his head 
in submission to the will of God, and went forth. 
But he went not forth alone, as, among others, 
there was arrested with him a chief, named Schitab 
Roy, whom he had made governor of Behar, and 
whose valour was only equalled by his attachment 
to the British ; and this loyalty was never so much 
evinced as on that day when Captain Knox’s little 
band of British bayonets scattered* the whole host 
of the Mogul like cl^fF before the walls of Patna. 

After, being conducted to Calcutta, the inquiry 
into the conduct of the fallen minister was post- 
poned for many months ; and in the meantime, his 
office at the court of Bengal was entirely abolished. 
It was ordered by the Secret Committee, that none 
of those persons who were arrested with him should 
be liberated until he had exculpated himself, and 
made full restitution of all those sums which he 
was alleged to- have appropriated to his own use , 
and yet further, they vaguely instructed the governor 
“ to endeavour to penetrate into tlie most hidden 
parts of his administration, and to discover tlie 
reality of the several facts with which he was 
charged, or the justness of the suspicions they 
(the Secret Committee) had of his conduct. 

Such .instructions were more worthy of the 
ferocious Vehmgericht of the Middle Ages tlian of 
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persons deriving their authority from a court of “ The Secret Committee knevj Nuncomar to be 
quiet old 'gentlemen, sitting in Leadenhall Street, a liar and a scoundrel, and therefore it tvas that 
when George III. was king ; but they were impera- they expected scoundrers work from him. They 
five, and left Hastings no alternative but to obey, gave Hastings no hint to be on his guard against 
or be dismissed in disgrace. In the same tenor his lies and malice — that was not their cue, for 
the committee continued thus : — they wanted evidence, and cared not of what kind 
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We cannot forbear recommending to you to — but they warned Hastings not to give the villair 
avail yourself of the intelligence which Nuncomar too much for his services, and not to promise hire 
may be able to give respecting the naib's adminis- the office of Naib-Dewan.” ♦ 
tration ; and, while the envy which Nuncomar may The office Of minister at Moorshedabad, wc 
bear this minister, may prompt him to a ready have said, was abolished, and the government w&i 
communication of all proceedings which have transferred from thence to Calcutta — ^from native 
come to his knoiyledge,"we are persuaded that to European hands ; and a system of civil anc 
nothingserutabJeof the conduct can haveescaped criminal justice, under British superintendence was 
the watchful eye of his je^ous and penetrating rivalP established, and the nabob wp no longer, ever 
Concerning these singular instructions, a writer # Knight. . 

says most justly ; — ‘ 
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when of age, to have an ostensible share in the accorded him. Presented with jewels, clothed in a 
government, though he was still to receive his dimin- shining robe of state, he >Yjis sent back to the seat 
ished annual allowance, and to be surrounded by a of his government at Patna ; but his health had 
mock state of sovereignty. As he was still an infant, suffered in captivity, and his high spirit had been 
the guardianship of his person and property was so wounded by the degradation he had endured, 
intrusted to a lady of his father's harem, known as that he died soon Vfter of a broken heart ; his 
the Minnee, or Munny Begum ; while the office of appointments were given to his son, Kallian 
treasurer of the household was bestowed upon Sing. 

Goordass, a son of Nuncomar. The services of The charges against Mohammed Reza Khan 
the latter were wanted — or his silence, perhaps — were not so quickly disposed of, as the inquiry, 
and it was deemed a master-stroke of policy to instead of being confined to the time he was Naib- 
reward the able and unprincipled spy and traitor Dewan pf Bengal, was taken back to his earlier 
by the promotion of his unoffending son. years, when he had been collector of the revenues 

The double government was now dissolved, and at Dacca ; and equally numerous and confident 
every way the Company were lords and masters were the charges of hSs accusers, who were certain 
of Bengal. Still the trial 6f the accused was of his conviction, and of the distribution of his 
decayed from time to time, till they were brought defalcations among them. One blunder with 
before a committee, over which Hastings presided regard to the Dacca charges was soon proved, 
in person. The gallant Schitab Roy was fully The name of Mohammed Reza Khan had been 
acquitted off all charge or -suspicion, and a formal ^substituted for that of his predecessor in office, 
apology was tendered for the unmerited affront put Mohammed Ali Khan; and he had, in consequence, 

^ upon him, and every Eastern mark of honour was ^been charged, during the two years he had held 
14 
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, the collectorate, with an annual payment of thirty- 
eight lacs of rupees, instead gf twenty-seven lacs, 
the sum for which he had actually agreed. A sum 
of eleveh lacs per annum, or twenty-two lacs for 
the two years, was at once cut oft' from the 
balance supposed to be due by him ; and in the 
end, though the perfect innocence of the naib was 
not quite clearly established, Hastings was indis- 
posed to deal harshly with him ; and after a long 
hearing, in which the vindictive Nuncomar appeared 
as accuser, and in which he displayed but too 
])lainly the rancorous hate that inspired him, 
Hastings declared that the charges had not been 
made out, and that the fallen man was at liberty. 

“ The rival, the enemy so long envied, so im- I 
placably persecuted, had been dismissed unhurt : j 
the situation so long and so ardently desired had | 
been abolished. It was natural that the Governor j 
should be, from that time, an object of the most I 
intense hatred to the vindictive Brahmin. As yet, 
however, it was necessary to repress such feelings ; 
but the time was coming when that long animosity 
was to end in a desperate and deadly struggle.'' 

While the position of affairs was thus, the Rajah i 
Nuncomar began a new series of subtle villanies. 
Cruel, heartless, and infamous though he was, he 
was not without a zeal for the promotion of the 
Brahmiii faith, and the uprootal of Mohamme- 
danism in Bengal. With this view, or to this 
end, he sent to his son Goordass, the treasurer 
to the nabob under our auspices, certain letters, 
which he desired to have copied by the Munny 
Begum, then regent to the infant prince ; and these 
were to pass as if addressed from herself to the 
Council at Calcutta, in these specially-designed 


letters were complaints of infractions of treaties by 
the British, of curtailments > of ^the royal rights of 
her little charge, and bluntly demanding the restora- 
tion of those rights. 

By this scheme, Nuncomar thought to kindle 
such a quarrel as should rouse the British to sub- 
vert the Mussulman influence in Bengal ; and by 
humiliating a rival creed, in the confusion and 
fighting that must ensue, to gratify his hatred of 
Moslem and Christian alike, while, at the same 
time, power and plunder might accrue to himself. 
Hastings soon discovered where the evil spirit was 
at work ; but aware how great and dangerous was 
the influence that this artful and malevolent son of 
Menou possessed at the India House, he deemed 
it prudent to take no step until he had put the 
Court of Directors in possession of the facts. 

Instead of ordering his instant arrest, they 
delayed to reply distinctly for some time, affect- 
ing to deem him no worse than other natives ; and 
there would seem to be little doubt that Nun- 
comar, by the money at his disposal, had won over, 
in London, some very high partisans, who dreaded 
the discovery of their having accepted such bribes. 
One of the objects contemplated by Nuncomar, 
both in India and England, was the destruction of 
Warren Hastings, who had foiled his plans before. 

Foreseeing all this, the latter urged upon the 
directors that there could be no hope of peace or 
quiet in Bengal if this dangerous man was listened 
to ; but while this last despatch was on its way, 
events transpired that were of more immediate 
importance than •punishing the intrigues or con- 
tradicting the malevolent representations of - the 
Maharajah Nuncomar. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE TREATY OF BENARES. — ROHILLA WAR. — BATTLE OF BABUL-NULLAH, AND CONQUEST 

OF ROHILCUND. 


For some time p^or to these events, Warren 
Hastings had been busily devising means for placing 
the internal tr^de 6f Bengal, and the external traffic 
of the Copnpany, -upon U better footing, and in the 
reformation of all ranks and classes of the Com- 
pany's servants; and ip^making these changes — ' 
which were deemed ignovations, and mosLt unwel- 
come ones — ^he became antagonistic to all, and 


found all antagonistic to him, as he was intrusted 
with the execution of these necessary reforms and 
alterations. As, Clive had done before him, he 
was thus unconsciously, while in the fulfilment of 
his trust, sowing the seeds of hatred and vengeance, 
the effect of which he was to feel in time to come ; 
and, in addition to these thankless atid laborious 
tasks, were added the constant anxieties that arose 
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from the Company’s peculiar connections with the 
Nabol) of Oude, with Shah Alum, and the en- 
croaching Peishwa of the Mahrattas, who at 
uncertain times burst into the heart of India, 
carrying war and terror from Delhi to the frontiers 
of Oude, and from the Ghauts of the Carnatic to 
those behind Bombay. In addition to these he 
had cause of trouble by murderous hordes of 
all , descriptions — ^Jauts, Dacoits, Afghans, Bheels, 
Khonds, and Thugs, “and others of that long 
array of monstrosity which give to the history of 
^ Hio 4 pstan the appearance of fable, or of a hideous 
dream.” ^ 

In his treaty with the Mogul emperor, Shah 
Alum, Lord Clive had guaranteed that weak and 
forlorn monarch the quiet possession of Allahabad 
and Korah, witli twenty-six lacs of rupees annually 
as a stipeSU from the Company, who, amid their 
many embairassments, had long grudged this 
money, which would appear to have been, at no 
time, too punctually paid, and for fully two years 
had been withheld altogether. Hastings had 
ample reasons to plead for withholding the 
stipend, though it happened, unluckily for him, 
that these reasons were not specified as probabili- 
ties in the Treaty of Allahabad ; and hence, in 
natural anger, Shah Alum, quitting Korah and 
Allahabad — the only territories he had, and the 
possession of which he owed entirely to the 
Company — early in 1771, courted the alliance 
of the Mahrattas, and took the field with a mixed 
and numerous army. In this, it is said, that he 
was secretly encouraged by Sujah Dowlah, of 
Oude, who longed to be rid of his presence, 
that he might seize upon both Korah and Allah- 
abad, which had belonged of old to the itingdom 
of Oude, and which he hoped might fall under 
his rule, with the aid of the British, if he could 
make a pecuniary bargain with them. 

In making this junction with the Mahrattas, 
Hastings taxed the Mogul with equal treachery 
and ingratitude to the Company, and in a letter 
to Sir George Colebrooke, of Gatton, M.P., and 
long chairman of the Court of Directors, he 
said, that “ of all the powers of Hindostan, the 
English here alone have really acknowledged his 
authority. They invested him with the royalty he 
now possesses ; they conquered for him and gave 
him a territory/’ * , 

By die end of 1771, the Mahratta chiefs bore 
the forlorn and foolish Mogul triumphantly into 
Delhi ; but though in the gorgeous palace of 
Aurungzebe, be was but a state prisoner in the 
iunds of those hordes of warlike horsemen, who 
0 • Gletg, Mempirs of Warren Hastings." 


compelled him to do whatever they pleased;^, and 
he was soon hurried into the field, as they were 
eager for plunder, for the conquest and permanent 
possession of the land of the Rohillas, Rohilcund, 
or Kuttahir, an extensive district, which belonged 
of old to the province of Delhi, lying between the 
Ganges and the Gogra, and between the 28 
and 30 parallels of north latitude. Its climate 
is temperate, and its soil most fertile. Long 
had the eyes of the vizier nabob, Sujah Etowlah, • 
coveted this tempting district, in the hope of 
obtaining it by British aid and the Company’s 
sepoys. 

On learning that the Mogul had weakly ceded 
Korah and Allahabad to the Peishwa of the 
Mahrattas, who declared his intention* of taking 
immediate possession, the nabob claimed our 
assistance to prevent these perilous marauders 
from obtaining a footing in provinces that lay 
in the heart of his own territory — a settlement that 
would bring them close upon our own frontier. 
Thus, to anticipate their movements, Hastings 
threw into Allahabad a British garrison, under Sir 
Robert Barker, who was warmly welcomed by the 
deputy of Shah Alum, that official declaring that 
his master was no longer a free agent, but a captive 
of the Mahratta chiefs, who were actually in the 
habit of subjecting him to blows, and other 
degradations, when he refused to sign such decrees 
and firmans as they demanded. 

Anxious to preserve peace, as the best means 
of restoring the prosperity and trade of , Bengal 
after the scourge of the famine, the Governor 
would gladly have contented himself with the, 
demonstration of posting a brigade in Allahabad ; 
and for some time he paid no attention to the 
representations of Sujah Dowlah, who persistently 
urged'that the Mahrattas, after subduing Rohilcund, 
would overrun the whole of Oude, and then, 
bursting down by the Ganges, would spread death 
and havoc through Bengal and Behar, as they 
could bring 80,000 men into the field — men, before 
the flash of whose spears the effeminate Hindoos 
and timid Bengalees would grovel in the dust. 

About this time, Hastings sent a detachment, 
under Captain Jones, to drive the Bhotanese, a 
fierce and resolute mountain race, out of Cutch- 
Behar, a fertile and healthy province, lying between 
the Choncosh and the Ghoraghat rivers and the 
stupendous mountains of Bhotan, and to annex it 
to the Company’s dominions, to which geographi- 
cally it belonged. Jones followed the Bhotanese 
into their own remote country, and took their 
strongest fortress — Dhalimacotta — by storm, com- 
pelling them to send a /msr, or friend of the 
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Bogdo-Lama, as ambassador to Calcutta. At this 
same time, the attention of .Hastings was fully 
occupied by the sudden inroads and devastations 
of the Senessee Fakirs, a vast multitude pf variously 
armed men, who united in themselves the several 
characters of living martyrs, saints and jugglers, 
robbers and assassins, although such a combina- 
tion was not reconcilable to Indian ideas and 
superstition. 

Hordes of these wretches, almost naked, smeared 
with ochre, ashes, and ghee, had been for ages 
prowling over all India, pretending to live by alms 
and prayer, while stealing, murdering, and com- 
mitting^' every species of abomination. An army 
of them, led by an old woman, calling herself an 
enchantres:s, had at one time defeated that of the 
Emperor Aurungzebe, and made him tremble on 
his peacock throne at Delhi. Silently, swiftly, the 
])resent horde, in bands of about three thousand 
each, rushed through Bengal, burning, destroying 
the villages, and committing unnumbered horrors j 
wherever they went. Five battalions were sent in | 
pursuit of them, but they swept from place to 
place with a celerity that defied the pursuit of 
any regular infantry. To save the Company’s 
exchequer, Hastings had reduced the native 
cavalry, and, save a troop or so of horse, we had 
none in that part of India. When it was weakly 
supposed that this filthy swarm of fakirs had 
crossed the Brahmaputra river, they suddenly 
reappeared in various places in the inierior of 
Bengal. 

In a letter to Sir George Colebrooke, dated 
March, 1773, Hastings says, that though “the 
severest penalties were threatened to the in- 
habitants in case they failed to give notice of 
the approach of the Senessees, they are so in- 
fatuated by superstition as to be backward in 
giving the information, so that the banditti are 
sometimes advanced into the very .heart of our 
provinces before we know anything of their 
motions, as if they dropped from heaven to 
punish the inhabitants for their folly.’’ i 

One of their detached bands fell in with a small | 
party of our troops, under Captain Edwards, and 1 
threw them into confusion ; after which, that officer, 
in attempting to rally his men, was slain and 
mutilated. 

Excited by this petty victory, the savage fakirs 
rushed into &esh excesses, and actually put to the 
rout an entfe battalion of sepoys, led by a.n 
officer who had been* most vigilant in their pur- 
suit, but who, until occasion, always found 
them gone before he^ reached die place to which 
he had been directed. With one detachment, 


the Governor hastened to pursue and to punish, 
ordering another to follow a difPerent track, which 
the fakirs usually took on their return. Yet, after 
great exertions by these and other corps, nothing 
was achieved, and those terrible marauders, covered 
with the blood of many assassinations, and laden 
with valuable plunder, crossing steep mountains 
and deep rivers in safety, reached their fastnesses 
in those wild and distant districts that lie between 
Hindostan, Thibet, and China ; but the results of 
their ravages had a serious effect upon the revenues 
of the Company, quite as much from real as fr.oni 
pretended losses. 

The nabob was now told that the operations 
of the Company would be purely defensive; and 
that, though troops had been placed in Allahabad, 
nothing should tempt them to overstep the 
strict line of defence, or allow our arrtis to pass 
beyond the frontier of Qude. But the wily 
nabob knew well the financial difficulties of the 
Company, and did not lose courage. He there- 
fore ])roposed a personal interview at Benares. 
He reached that magnificent city on the 19th of 
August, 1773, 7th of September there 

was concluded between him and the Company 
what has been named the Treaty of Benares, the 
leading articles of which were : — 

“That the districts of Korah and Allahabad, 
which, less than three months before,/ had been 
formally taken possession of by one of the mem- 
bers of the Calcutta Council, ‘in the name of 
the Company, acting as allies of the king, Shall 
Alum,’ should be ceded to the nabob for fifty 
lacs of rupees, payable to the Company, twenty 
in ready money, and the remainder in two years, 
by equal instalments ; and that for whatever of the 
Company’s forces the nabob might require, he 
would pay at the fixed rate of 210,000 rupees per 
month for a brigade.” 

This treaty was very severely commented upon 
at home, and doubtless it bore injustice on the face 
of it, inasmucli as it engaged the Company to sell, 
for their own behoof, districts which were held by 
them in trust. Notwithstanding this, the biographer 
of Hastings maintains that he really cannot sec 
“upon what grounds, either of political Or moral 
justice, this proposition deserves to be stigmatised 
as infarqous.” But though that clause of the treaty 
looked harmless enough, the understanding which 
bound the Company to accept money as the price 
of blood, and to hire out its troops as mercenaries, 
bore an unpleasant construction.,, 

“ If we understand the meaning of wor^,” com- 
ments Macaulay, “it is inf^ous to commit a 
wicked action for hire, and ijt is wicked to pngage 
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in war without provocation. In this particular 
war, scarcely one aggravating circumstance was 
wanting. The object of the Rohilla war was this : 
to deprive a large population, who had jiever done 
us the least harm, of a good government, and to 
place them, against their will, under an execrably 
bad one. Nay, even this is not all. • England 
now descended far below the level of those petty 
German princes who, about the same time, sold us 
troops to fight the Americans.” 

Be all this as it may, the war went on, though 
• the -Government were not without misgivings; and 
Hastings, in a singularly blundering and somewhat 
sophisycal way, compared the relation of Rohilcimd 
to Oude, with that of Scotland to England, before 
the union of their crowns; but he forgot that 
Scotlahd was an independent kingdom, while the 
Rohillas were scjfltered over a country peopled by 
different races, who regarded them as intruders 
and severe task-masters ; so, in that sense, the 
simile was absurd. 

The Rohilla country,” he wrote, “ is bounded 
on the west by the Ganges, and the north and east 
by the mountains of Tartary. It is to the province 
pf Oude, in respect both to its geographical and 
political relation, exactly what Scotland was to 
p]ngland before the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
It lies open on the south where it touches Oude. 
The reduction of this territory would complete the 
defensive line of the vizier’s dominions, and, of 
course, leave us less to defend, as he subsi.sts 
on our strength entirely. It would add much 
to his income, m which we should have our 
shard' 

And with these incentives, it was resolved to 
make war on the firi^t opportunity. 

Hastings was not deceived in his anticipation 
that the Vizier-Nabob of Oude would soon want 
his assistance. " As the year 1773 was closing, the 
nabob was somewhat scared by a rumour that 
the Abdallees, a fierce and warlike Afghan tribe, 
were about to invade him, and actually applied 
for some place of shelter within our territories 
for the women and children of his family, and 
also for those of the principal chiefs of Oude. 
Hastings* immediately granted this request, con- 
sidering that it sounded well in favour of humanity, 
and to the honour pf Britain; while, at the same 
time, he shrewdly supposed that the families of 
theSe great zemindars would be accompanied by 
a host of retainers and servants, many of whom 
might settle within the safe and Pertain frontier of 
our territory ; but 'he was disappointed in this. 
The Abdallees did not come down from their native 
^ mountains, so the nibob. and his zemindars kept 


their zenanas and children at Lucknow and 
Fyzabad. 

Blit soon after, the Nabob of Oude made ah 
application of another kind. Encouraged by 
some successes which he had obtained over the 
Mahrattas, and by a new alliance made with the 
Mogul, who had escaped from these invaders, and 
had actually offered to assist in the reduction of 
Rohilcund, he applied for the promised brigade Of 
the Company’s troops, which, under tlie conftnand 
of Colonel Champion, received orders to begin its 
march from Patna. 

There was no longer any disguise as to the kind 
of service in which these troops were to be engaged, 
for the colonel was distinctly told “that the object 
of the campaign was the reduction of tHe Rohilla 
country lying between the Ganges and the moun- 
tains. On entering the vizier’s country, he was to 
acquaint his excellency that he was at his service, 
and seek a personal interview, for the purpose of 
concerting the intended operations in which the 
Company’s troops were to be employed.” ^ 

In making these hostile arrangements, the claims 
of humanity were completely omitted, as nothing 
was remembered about mitigating the evils of war 
to the unfortunate people about to be attacked and 
sacrificed; but the money question — the 210,000 
rupees per month — was kept prominently in view, 
and Champion had orders to fall back on Benares 
if it was permitted to be a day beyond the month 
in arrear. 

The colonel commenced his march at a time 
when the Governor did not think that^ the vizier- 
nabob, who was conferring with the Mogul in the 
vicinity of Delhi, could be ready to take the field. 
However, “the brigade,” he wrote, “will gain in 
its discipline by being on actual service, and its 
expense will be saved^' On the 21st of February, 
1774, Colonel Champion took the field; and on 
the 24th of March he crossed the Caramnassa, a , 
small river which falls into the Ganges near Buxar, 
and was in full march towards the country of the 
Rohillas, when he received a letter from their 
leader, a famous warrior, named Hafiz Rahmct, 
proposing an accommodation. 

This could not be listened to, as the nabob, who 
had formerly made the non-payment of forty lacs of 
rupees a pretext for the war, now demanded two 
crores, equal to two millions sterling — more than 
the whole country contained in specie. The luck- 
less Rohillas, aware now that nothing but their 
destruction would satisfy a cruel enemy, to whom 
the Company, in whose equity they had hitherto 
placed spme reliance, had completely abandoned 
them, prepared to put the whole affair to the issue 
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of the sword, and, in hot haste, mustered 40,000 
men — infhntry, horse, and rocketeers. 

With these, Hahz Rahmet took up a strong 
position at Babul Nullah. There, on the morning 


“ It is impossible to describe^ a more obstinate 
firmness than the enemy displayed,” ‘reported 
Colonel Champion to Hastings. “ Numerous 
were their gallant men who advanced, and often 



INDIAN FAKIR. 


of the 23rd April, they were seen under arms as 
Champion’s brigade advanced in line against them, 
and they did not decline the encounter ; so the 
battle began on both sides with equal spirit. 
Champion had, save^-a few field-guns, musketry 
only ; the enemy, in^addition to their matchlocks, 
bad their heavy artillery and terrible rockets. 


pitched their colours between both armies in order 
to encourage their men to follow them ; and it was 
not till they ^saw our whole army advancing . briskly 
to charge them, after a severe cannonade of two 
hours and twenty minutes, and a smart fire of 
musketry for some minutes on both flanks, that 
they fairly turned thiir backs. Of the enemy, , 
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CAMKU TINOALL.* 


* Jingalls, small brass cannon monnted upon camels, have The rider, who is also the artilleryman, uoi 'S t le gnn 
been long used in the native armies of Indi^ Though almost from his seat on the shoulder of the camel, for which purpose 
ifteless when opposed to the me^s and appliances of modern he shifts his position, facing round towards t 
warfare, they possess the advantage of easy transport across leaving the management of the camel to the ^ 
country, or ovei* bad roads. In India especially this quality on foot, who turns the animal about a» opportunities presen 
is a very valuable one, the camel being Able to carry his themselves, to enable the ^nirer to 
burden acrom nullahs and over portions of road tom away which works upon pivots giving it a vertical and honsontal 
by mountain torrents in the rainy season, where no carriage movement, 
of anj description could venture. 
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above 2,000 fell on the held, and among them 
many sircjirs (leaders). But what renders the 
victory most decisive is the death of Hafiz 
Rahmet, who was killed while rallying his people 
to battle. One of his sons was killed, one taken 
prispner, and a third, returned from flight to-day, is 
in the hands of Sujah Dowlah. ... I wish 
I could pay the vizier any compliment on this oc- 
casion. or that I were not under the indispensable 
aecessity of expressing my highest indignation 
at his shameful pusillanimity — indispensable, I 
say, because it is necessary that the administration 
should clearly know how little to be depended on 
is this their ally. The night before the battle I 
applied to him for some particular pieces of cannon, 
which I thought might prove of great service in the 
action, but he declined giving the use of them. He 
promised solemnly to support me with all his force, 
and particularly engaged to be near at hand, with a 
large body of cavalry, to be used as I should direct. 
But, instead of being nigh, he remained beyond the 
Gurrah, on the ground on which I had left him in 
the morning, surrounded by his cavalry and a large 
train of artillery, and did not move thence till news 
of the enemy’s defeat reached him.” 

Thus die nabob, behaving as nabobs usually 
do, remained, like a coward, in safety till the 
victory was won, and then his un warlike rabble 
rushed on to pillage the Rohilla camp ; ‘‘ while tiie 
Company’s troops,” adds Champion, “ in regular 
order in their ranks, most justly observed ; ‘ We 
have the honour of the day, and these banditti 
the profit.’ ” 

Both the nabob and the colonel (who was not 
indifferent to a little prize-money) complained of 
each other to Hastings, and in the rancour of their 
feelings, exaggerated each other’s faults. Fyzoola 
Khan, with the remains of the army, and a con- 
.siderable amount of treasure, ma{ie good his retreat 
to the mountains \ but the defeat and death of 
the gallant, Hafiz Rahmet decided the fate of his 
country, "which was forthwith pillaged without 
mercy, while its unhappy people were subjected 
to every barbarity ; , and the Company’s brigade, 
after winning the victory, had to remain quiet 
spectators of the awful use made of it, and “ were,” 
says Champion, ‘*tritnesses of scenes that cannot 
be described.” 

This affords a sufficient key-note for one of 
Macaulay’s eloquent passages, <rthus : — * 

“Then the horrors of /Indian war were let loose 
on the fair vslleys and cities of Rohilcund, The 
whole countay was in a blfl^ze. More than ibo,ooo 
peOpte fled from their hcflh'es to pestilential juiigles, 
preferring famine, fcVef, and the haunts of tigers. 


to the tyranny of him to whom an English and a 
Christian government had, for shsftiieful lucre, Sold 
their substance and their blood, and the honour 
of their wives and daughters. Colonel Champion 
remonstrated with the nabob - vizier, and sent 
strong representations to Fort William ; but the 
Governor had made no conditions as to the mode 
in which the war was to be carried on.” 

In the sequel, many reports of the war, perhaps 
exaggerations, reached Europe through British 
channels — through Champion and his officers, who 
were alike incensed at, and disgusted with,^the 
nabob; and Hastings soon felt, to his cost, the 
consequences of this over-colouring in the many 
pamphlets put forth by his enemies about* this 
time. One narrative, published at London in 1781, 
affirms that 500,000 souls had bedn driven from 
Rohilcund across the Jumna; amothei*' account 
reduces this to 18,000 men, found with arms in 
their hands ; but the Hindoos of the country, 
about 700,000 in number, experienced by the 
conquest nothing more than what they were 
always accustomed to — change of masters.* 

Champion described the misery of the people 
generally as “unparalleled,” and the country as 
overspread with the flames of rapine ; and the feeling 
became strong that the Bengal Presidency had no 
right to participate in this war, and sell their troops 
for money to a dastardly tyrant, by whom the 
finest population in India were subjected to, every 
evil. Agi’iculture languished, commerte died, and 
under Sujah Dowlah, Rohilcund became the most 
miserable part of his wretched dominions. 

Before the Rohilla war was finished, Nujeef 
Khan, who commanded the army of the MoguV 
Shah Alum, marched in to claim his share of the 
spoil. As Sujah Dowlah, who piqued himself upon 
his position as vizier, or prime minister, at the 
court of Delhi, felt it proper to act, in all matters, 
as if with the sanction of the emperor, yet he 
was not quite 'preparW to give that sham potentate 
a share of the conquered country ; and Colonel 
Champion, to whom they referred, finding himself 
unable to decide between the two, referred them 
to the Governor and Council, who wriggled them- 
selves out of the matter by a ^decision ‘in the 
following terms : — 

“ It is our intention to persevere in pursuit of 
the object which originally engaged us in the 
present enterprise, and to adhere strictly to out* 
engagements with the vizier, without suffering pur 
attention to be diverted by foreign incidents 
or occurrences.” In other words, says a writer, 
their treaty with Sujah Dbwlah was of a nature 
* Hamilton's History of the Rohilla Afghans.” 
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that did not, permit them to be over-fastidiorus ; 
and,*\vit,hout ii^qliiring whether it was consistent 
with his other obligations to yield a portion of his 
conquest, they were determined to perform their 
part to the very letter, and tliereby establish an in- 
defeasible right to all they had stipulated in return. 

After the defeat at Babul Nullah, Fyzpola Khan, 
a valiant Rohilla chief, took up a strong post near 
the frontiers, at the head of all the fugitives and 
dispossessed, expecting that he would be joined 
by other tribes of the great Afghan family, and 

also that the Mahrattas would betake them to 

• • 

horse and spear, a contingency, the fear of which 
induced the nabob to open secret negociations 
with *liim, an unexpected turn of affairs, which 
disgusted Colonel Champion and his brigade. 
The latter wfire becoming worn out by long 
and forc5d matches, short rations, and the total 
absence of all prize-money, and now did not feel 
themselves over - anxious, in such a despicable 
cause, to attack a bold and hardy enemy in a 
formidable position, amid rocky mountains, de- 
fended by trenches, stockades, and redoubts. 

A hurried treaty was concluded with Fyzoola 
Khan ; he surrendered one-half of all he possessed 
to the Nabob of Oude, who condescendingly pre- 
sented him with a jaghircy or estate, in Rohilcund. 
A few chiefs remained with him on the frontiers, 
but the majority, with their followers, quitted the 
land for ever, and went forth, with sword and 
lance, to seek elsewhere another home. Thus the 
Afghan race were nearly rooted out of Rohilcun 4 . 
“Yet is the injured nation not extinct. At long 
intervals gleams of its ancient spirit have flashed 
forth ; and even at this day, valour and self-respect, 
and a bitter remembrance of the great crime of 
England, distinguish that noble Afghan race,” 

The war being nearly over, the vizier intimated 
to Colonel Champion, in the month of May, that 
he had no further occasion for the services of the 
troops in the field before the rains, so preparations 
were made for cantoning them at Bareilly ; the 
nabob having now acquired the whole territory 
lately possessed by Hafiz Rahmet, with Ouly and 
Bessauly.* 

All this had barely been adjusted, according to 
the writer just quoted, when the brigade was called 
again into the field . by intelligence that matters 
had been accommodated between the Mahratta 
(iiiefs. The nabob was,' therefore, anxious to com- 
plete the total subjugation of tfie whole country, by 
which any designs of the Mahrkttas and the Mogul 
— ^who had taken into his service the infamous 
Sumroo, the assassin of Patna — might be frustrated. 

^ Auber's British Power in India." { 
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Under these circumstances, Colonel Champion- 
again advanced, a demonstration which quelled all 
disturbances, and finally established the’ authority 
of the nabob. The latter had been punctual in 
his monthly subsidies to the brigade, and had 
given an assignment on his treasury for fifteen 
lacs, due by the treaty of 1773, for the second 
payment on account of the cession of Korah atid 
Allahabad. 

After this, he and the Mogul having entered, 
into negociations by which they satisfied, or, niore 
likely, pretended to satisfy each other. Colonel 
Champion was directed by the Council to be 
present to watch all proceedings generally, but 
to abstain from committing the British to any new 
engagements. This he did with equal faith and 
i suspicion ; for having been disposed to attribute 
too much importance to the despicable intrigues 
of Indian courts, he considered the allies of the 
Company to be just as dangerous, if not more so, 
than their enemies. 

Peace was now established, and whatever may 
be said of the political morality of the Governor, 
the financial results did him honour. In less than 
two years after he took the chair, he had, without 
adding to the burdens of the people, given 
;^45o,ooo to the annual income of the Company, 
besides procuring a million in ready money. He 
had also relieved Bengal from military expenditure, 
amounting to a quarter of a million a year, by 
throwing that charge on the Nabob of Oude \ and 
“ there can be no doubt, that this was a result 
which, if it had been obtained by honest means, 
would have entitled him to the warmest gratitude 
of his country; and which, by whatever means 
obtained, .proved that he possessed great talents 
for administration.” 

On the nth of May, 1774, a measure, abolishing 
the right to buy and sell slaves who had not been 
previously known as such, was carried into effect. 
The object was to prevent child-stealing for the 
purposes of slavery — a practice which the Dutch 
and French, but more particularly the latter, had 
greatly encouraged. 

The suppression of those savage robbers, known 
as Dacoits, offered many difficulties; but the 
Governor, by his skill and perseverance, achieved 
it, greatly to the relief of the people and Government. 

In the year 1774, Mr. Halkhead, of the civil 
service, made an English translation of the Mo- 
hammedan and Hindoo Codes of Law. It was 
published in March the following year, and dedi- 
cated to Governor Hastings, to whom the translator 
attributed the original plan, result, and the ultimate 
execution of this most useful work. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUCCESSES OF HASTINGS. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

DISSENSIONS AT CALCUTTA.— AFFAIRS OF OUDE. — REVOLT OF THE MATCHLOCKMEN. 

The Rohilla war had barely come to conclusion, parties respectively, if the three presidencies were 
when the new constitution, as formed by Parlia- governed by, and under the immediate control of, 
ment, came into full operation. Hitherto, Warren the home ministry. Mr. Philip Francis — supposed 
^Hastings, as simple Governor, had exercised an by some (Macaulay among others) to have been 
undivided authority; but now that he became “Junius” — was a man by nature haughty and 
Governor-General of India, his unity of power turbulent, tyrannical and malignant; and the (^qurt 
was to cease. The members of his Council, of Directors, though they knew neither his temper 
General Clavering (aide-de-camp to the king, and nor his talent, knew enough of his antecedents to 
colonel of the 52nd Regiment), Mr. Monson, and be certain that no position would satisfy his*ambi- 
Mr. Philip Francis, arrived at Calcutta on the 19th tion, no courtesy soften his arrogant temper, and 
of October, 1774. Mr. Barwell, the fourth member, that his combative spirit would 'inspire him to 
had been in India long before. On the following carry out any quarrel to the bitten end. “*In short, 
day, the existing government was dissolved by he has been described as a man whose disposition 
proclamation, and Hastings, with the rank of ^‘alone was enough to produce discord in Paradise;” 
Governor-General, took possession of all powers and of his four colleagues in the new system of 
of office. government, not one was acceptable to Hastings. 

A commission was issued to him, constituting Francis, we are told, hated him, from the 
him Governor and Commander-in-chief of the beginning, with an intensity of which few English 
fortress and garrison of Fort William and the town natures are capable ; but among the judges who 
of Calcutta, the object of this conjunction being to had arrived with the new members of Council, 
obviate all chance dispute with the senior officer in was Sir Elijah Impey, an old and dear friend of 
command, who, without his sanction, was not to Hastings. They had been schoolfellows together 
leave Bengal; and Lieutenant-General Clavering at Westminster, and Hastings, in his delight at the 
(afterwards Sir John Clavering, K.B., Bart., of appointment, had written thus to Impey : — 

Axyell, in the county of Durham) was aj; pointed “ The news of your appointment to preside over 
Commander-in-chief of all the Company’s forces j the High Court of Justice affords me every cause 
in India. j of satisfaction, without a circumstance of regret to 

The Company reposed great confidence in the alloy it. In truth, my friend, nothing else could 
integrity, propriety, and co-operative disposition of have reconciled me to that part of the act whicli, 
Mr. Barwell, who had been long in the country ; j if any latitude is left to you, may, and I am sure 
but Clavering they did not know. It has been said | will, be a source of the most valuable benefits to 
that he was a man of strong prejudices, and that, | this country.” 

as a king’s officer, he disdainea the military service ' The members of the new Council soon , began 
of the Company, although, more than once, he was their open war with Hastings, by references to the 
constrained to compliment the talents and bravery | affairs of Oude and the recent conquest of Rohil- 
displayed by its officers. Unfortunately, he and cund; and asserted, by implication, that he embarke<i 
Colonel Monson arrived in Bengal with a deter- in that strife from private and sordid motives, and 
mination to thwart and oppose the civil servants of that fraud and selfishness inspired his whole trans- 
the Company, and, more especially, » the Governor- actions with Sujah Dowlah. Hastings, conscious 
General, believing that by so doing, they were of his own superior knowledge of Indian affairs, 
sustaining the public prejudice that existed in and the character of the natives, and of the system 
England, particularly in the House of Commons;, which worked best with the princes, had, in con- 
fer at home there was a large circle of short-sighted formity with his own ideas and line of action, 
politicians, who were desirous of seeing the Com- appointed his friend, Mr. Middleton, to be president 
pany destroyed, and ;the territories they had and agent at the Court of Otde, with instructions 
acquired handed over to the Government. that on all secret and important matters he was to 

These were the leadUjg party men, who were correspond with himself alone, without communi- , 
anxious to secure to themselves the power and eating with the Calcutta Council, the members of 
patronage which would thereby accrue to their which did not preserve that judicious secrecy which 
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he considered so necessary for the success of 
diplomatic schemes everywhere, but nowhere so 
much as in India. 

Hastings maintained that the immemorial usage 
of the civil service left the whole correspondence 
with the native powers and princes in the hands of 
the Governor, and that, in this light, Mr. Middleton 
could alone correspond with, and receive orders 
from, himself ; but this was precisely the point to 
which the arrogant Francis, and his two unheeding 
military coadjutors, now addressed themselves. 

.'they demanded that the whole of Middleton’s 
correspondence, from the date of his arrival at 
the jiabob’s court, should be laid before them ; 
but Hastings refused to produce more than a 
portion, and hence their suspicion that he had 
been actuated by sordid motives and self-aggran- 
disement ; thcffigh Hastings w'as now actually a 
poorer man than when he had quitted his more 
subaltern post at Madras in 1771. Constitu- 
tionally, he was indifferent to money for himself, 
and was far above the base motives so readily 
imputed to him. 

Fie had made, as we have stated, great reduc- 
tions in expenditure, and gathered, for the benefit 
of the Company, enormous contributions, though 
j)erhaps neither the economy nor the gain had 
been carried on with the strictest principles of^ 
political justice. But Philip Francis (afterwards 
Sir Philip, and K.B.), from the ungovernable nature 
of his temper, and activity of his disposition, 
backed by Clavering and Monson, constituted a 
majority of the Council ; they assumed the whole 
powers of governance, and Hastings, with his 
solitary adherent, the conscientious Barwell, was 
reduced to a cipher, and, naturally, a species of 
anarchy ensued. 

They voted and passed a motion that Mr. 
Middleton should be instantly recalled from 
Oude, although Hastings passionately urged upon 
them that ‘‘such a measure would be attended 
with the very worst effects, as proclaiming to 
the natives that the British authorities were no 
longer agreed among themselves, and that the 
government of Calcutta was falling into a state 
of revolution.” 

The nabob, who had no conception of a 
divided power, or of the na^re or use of a 
Council, and who had always J^een used to look, 
iti? all matters, direct to Hastings in person, was 
utterly confounded by this sudden state of 
affairs; and when Middleton showed him the 
letter of recall, he bufsf into tears, in his timid 
nature regarding it but as the precursor of hos- 
tilities against himself Other differences arose 


daily in the Supreme Council, which, by ignorant 
intermeddling, soon contrived to throw "the affairs 
of Bombay and Madras into confusion; and tlie 
imperious commands of Francis, indorsed by 
Clavering and Monson, were let loose as a curse 
on British India ; and Lord Macaulay records 
the result of their maladministration to have been, 
“ that all protection to life and property was 
withdrawn, and that gangs of robbers (Dacoitee?)^ 
slaughtered and plundered with impunity* in the* 
very suburbs of Calcutta. Hastings continued 
to live in the Government House, and draw the 
.salary of Governor-General. He continued even 
to take the lead at the Council Board in the 
transactions of ordinary business ; for his opponents 
could not but feel that he knew much of which 
they were ignorant, and that he decided, both 
surely and speedily, that which to them would have 
been hopelessly puzzling. But the higher powers 
of government and the most valuable patronage 
had been taken from him.” 

He began to complain bitterly of the precipitancy, 
rashness, and ignorance of Francis, Clavering, and 
^fonson, and, in a letter to Sullivan the director, 
written in the December of 1774, he wrote 
thus : — 

“ I am afraid you will see too close a resem** 
blance in the disputes in which I am engaged 
to those between our late friend (Mr. Vansittart) 
and his Council ; but I trust that, by the benefit 
of his example and my own experience, and by 
a temper which, in spite of nature, I have 
brought under proper subjection, I shall be able 
to prevent the same dreadful extremities which 
attended the former quarrels. . . . Without 

friends, without any kind of personal interest, I 
have but a discouraging prospect; yet I am 
prepared for the vorst, and shall return quietly 
and contentedly to England the moment I hear 
of my recall, for there is no rooni for palliatives. 
I hope that my reputation may be spared; but 
if it is to be blackened Tor the sake of giving 
a fair colour to the severity which is to be 
exercised towards me, I will most certainly 
defend myself, and I am sure that I shall be 
able to do it, to the shame of my calumniators.” 

In a letter written on thjc same day to 
Frederick, Lord North, then premier of Great 
Britain, and afterwards second Earl of Guildford, 
he said, with reference to the quarrels in the 
Indian Council — 

“I do not mean in this letter to enter into 
a detail of its rise and progress, but wijl beg 
leave to refer to those despatches for the par- 
ticulars, and for the defence both of my measures 
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and opinions. I shall here assure your lordship 
t)iat this unhappy difference did not sprirtg from 
me, and that, had General Clavering, Mr. Monson, 
and Mr. Francis brought with them the same 
conciliatory spirit which I have adopted, your 
lordship would not have been embarrassed with 
the appeals of a disjointed administration, nor 
the public business here retarded by discordant 
quarrels.” * 

The Rohilla war was a never-ending source of 
dispute. One party described the natives who 
had been dispossessed as all that Macaulay paints 
them ; the other averred that they had all the 
craft and treachery peculiar to the worst class 
of the Indians, to which was added the blood- 
thirstiness df the jungle tigers, and that the real 
objects of pity in Rohilcund were the meek and 
oppressed Hindoos. Champion’s brigade was to 
be withdrawn ; ' but the price of the war was to 
be paid into the treasury, and the nabob was 
to be compelled to pay to the last anna all he 
had promised, and to be terrified into making 
earlier payments than had been agreed upon. 
“ Thus,” says a writer pithily, ‘‘ if they considered j 
the Rohilla war as diabolical work, they would 
still have the devil’s money ; ” and these reso- ! 
lutions were carried into execution forthwith, 
despite the most earnest remonstrances of Hastings 
and of Barwell. 

Their proceedings so harassed and terrified Sujah 
Dowlah, that it is supposed they shortened his 
life, for he died soon after, early in January, 1775, 
in hi? last moments dictating a letter to Warren 
Hastings, in which he implored protection and 
friendship for his eldest legitimate son and^ suc- 
cessor. 

The latter, by name Asoff-ud-Dowlah, now 
succeeded to the nabobship ^f Oude, with all 
its dependencies, including Rohilcund; but the 
petty majority of the Council were now as harsh 
to the son as they had been to the father, and 
started a very strange doctrine. They maintained 
that the treaty made with the late nabob expired 
with himself, and that they were therefore entitled 
to negociate with his ^successor, on the principle that 
all former arrangements had ceased to be binding. 
From whence these pundits drew their ideas of 
international law does not appear, but the 
profits to accrue therefronji confirmed them strongly 
in a sense of their own wisdom. In one sense, 
as a very heavy debt was owing the Company, 
it appeared that an application of their doctrine 
to the new nabob be very efficacious, 

so, through their ^ent at Oude, Mr. Bristow, 

* Gleig'^ of 
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who had succeeded Mr. Middletpn, and who took 
his orders from, and acted entirely in the spirit of, 
Messrs. Francis, Clavering, and Monson, the luck- 
less Asoff-ud-Dowlah was peremptorily commanded 
to accede to a treaty which Contained one essential 
article that was, undoubtedly, far more question- 
able than Hastings’ arrangements for the conquest 
of Rohilcund. 

Their terms were, that all the sums of money due 
to the Company by the late Sujah Dowlah were to 
be fully and rapidly discharged ; that the purchase 
of Korali and Allahabad, for which fifty lac§ ,of 
rupees had been paid (or })romised) should be 
ratified, but only on condition that over and 
above the purchase-money the Company should 
receive a free grant of the territory of Beriares, 
held under Oude, by the Rajah Cheyte Sing, as 
zemindar, and yielding a reveniiu of 2,210,000 
rupees (or ^221,000), which territory it was not 
in the nabob’s power to cede, as it had been 
solemnly guaranteed to the rajah by Hastings. 

There is little wonder that, in such hands, 
Asoff-ud-Dowlah displayed what the author of the 
“British Power in India.” terms “the most fluc- 
tuating disposition,” and delayed to sign the new 
treaty till he found that delay and resistance 
availed him not. Moreover, the monthly pay of 
the Company’s brigade, if it was to remain in 
Oude, was to be increased by 50,000 rupees. 
Hastings, with just indignation, refused to sanction 
this treaty, which, nevertheless, met with the 
warmest approbation of the Court of Directors at 
home ; for these gentlemen, inspired only by the 
spirit of, acquisitiveness, looked smilingly at the 
money clauses, heedless of the gross injustice 0/ 
the conditions, or the young prince’s ability or 
inability to fulfil them. 

Great importance had been all along attached 
to the alliance with Oude, as a barrier against the 
Mahrattas ; but matters were not improved by 
the accession of Asoff-ud-Dowlab. Suspecting the 
fidelity of Busheer Khan, who commanded in 
Rohilcund, he took the true Oriental way to get 
rid of him, by ordering his assassination ; > but the ' 
latter escaped to Agra, where Nujeef Khan, the 
general of the Mogul army, took him into * his ser- 
vice. Shortly after, two chiefs, to whom he had 
entrusted his conquests in the Doab, thi:ew off their 
allegiance, and declared themselves independent. 
Thcise events, with other disturbances fermented 
by the ambitious spirit of Murteza Khan, the prime 
minister of Asoff-ud-Dowlah, induced the Council 
to interfere, more especially as the subsidy had 
fallen heavily into arr^ar. In his desperation he 
applied to his mother, Baboo Begum, who had 
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possession ef all his father's treasure, and she gave 
him the 5um of thirty lacs, and a release for a 
sum of twenty-six lacs previously advanced, on his 
binding himself to trouble her for money no more. 

To provide for defence abroad and tranquillity 
at home, he placed European officers over his 
troops; but having disbanded a body of match- 
lockmen, while their pay was five months in arrear, 
a dangerous mutiny broke out^ and 4,000 of them 
set ouUto attack his camp at Etawah, on the banks 
of the Jumna. There the banks of the river are 
prodigiously high, and are rent or perforated into 
enormous holes and ravines by the action of the 
rains, while the soil is a hard conglomerated earth. 
The town, which overhangs these ravines, has a 
curious aspect, many of the houses being perched 
on crags which have been cut off from the main 
body ; but ruin and desolation are everywhere 
apparent* Yet in no part of India, save the hill- 
districts, are more beautiful flowers, birds, and 
insects to be seen. There the oleanders, spreading 
into large shrubs, send forth their delicious per- 
fume from clusters of pink and white blossom ; the 
baubool also breathe? from its bells of gold, while 
the white jasmine and other flowers that are full of 
fragrance abound; and amid the bushes may be 
seen the lovely little tailor-bird, sewing leaves 
together in his sweetly-scented nest ; the bright 
green fly-catcher ; the ring-necked parroquet ; and 
the byaks^ or crested sparrows, whose breasts are of 
the brightest yellow, and look like gold as they 
float along ; and numbers of gaily-plumaged water- 
birds feed there along the banks of the Jumna. 

Here, then, in this romantic spot, Asoff-ud- 
Dowlah came to meet his mutineers, if disbaijded 
men can be called so. He went forth in person, 
but having failed to pacify them, resolved to put 
them down by force, and for thjs purpose drew up 
15,000 sepoys in line. Mr. Bnstow, as resident, 
remonstrated against this proceeding, but in vain, 
and a regular battle ensued. Some of the match- 
lockmei^ appalled by the force opposed to them, 
gave way; but of 2,500, who bravely held their 
ground, 600 were killed and many wounded, while 
300 sepoys fell — ^altogether a new way of settling 
arrears of pay, that seems rather costly. After this 
disturbance was quelled, Asoff-ud-Dowlah spent 
many days sunk in dissipation, in drinking to 
excess, and amusing himself by the intoxication of 
all about him. Such was the ally from whom the 
Company had been taught to expect so miich I ” 

The nabob, while lingering at Etawah, obtained 
from the emperor, Shah Alum, the office of Vizier 
of the Mogul Empire, which had been held by his 

• Arcberr 


father — an empty title, for which he had to pay by 
a handsome present. But intrigues began to pre- 
vail at his court and everywhere around him. His 
favourite minister, Murteza Khan, behaved to all 
with insulting arrogance, and, in return, was cor- 
dially hated as an upstart ; and at the head of the 
malcontents was Kojah Bussunt, an eunuch, who 
had frequently distinguished himself in battle, and 
now commanded the army of Oude. So bitter was 
the hatred between Kojah and Murteza Khan, that 
one night, after an apparent reconciliation, when 
they had both drunk to excess, the latter was mur- 
dered by some assassins. 

Affecting to be innocent of this atrocity, Kojah 
Bussunt waited on the nabob to explain, but was 
ordered at once to be beheaded. Saadut Ali, tlie 
nabob’s brother, and real instigator of the murder, 
fearing that he was in danger, mounted a swift 
horse, and fled to Nujeef Khan ; so thus, in one 
day, did the nabob lose his general, his minister, 
and his brother. From Etawah he went to Luck- 
now ; but his army being left without a head, and 
in arrears of pay, became ready for mutiny ; and, as 
jealousy of their European officers afforded a ready 
pretext for disturbance, on a given day, several 
battalions, though distant from each other, con- 
certed to set them totally at defiance. Some of the 
officers effected an escape with great difficulty ; and, 
at last, by stern measures, to which two of the 
Company’s regiments lent their aid, the mutineers 
were reduced or scattered. 

The Oudean officer commanding at Korah, by 
name Mahboob Ali Khan, was an object of sus- 
picion to the nabob, who requested that two of the 
Company’s battalions might occupy that district; 
and they were readily sent under Colonel Parker, 
an officer whose mode of procedure was both 
unwise and eccentric. The first step he took, was 
to disarm all the officers of Mahboob, whose troops 
at his approach had received him by aToyal salute 
of twenty-one guns in his honour. Most singularly, 
Parker chose to deem this an act of defiance, and 
demanded the surrender of the guns. This was of 
course refused, on which the colonel, at the head of 
his troops, fell on with the bayonet, and in ten 
minutes had captured the whole brigade of field- 
pieces. All this looked so much like the com-' 
mencement of a war that the nabob, in his sober 
moments, , was sorely perplexed, and at one time 
denounced Mahboob as a traitor, and ^t another 
thanked the blundering Parker for his services, at 
the same time permitting the former to appear at 
court, and to receive ijew marks of the highest 
favour. 

I This state of matters also perplexed the Council 
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at Calcutta, who fqiand that, now, Oude was more 
likely to prove an incumbrance than an ally, and 
Hastings began to have many misgivings. He had 
removed the brave Rohillas, whose love of war and 
freedom would have made them valuable allies in 


repelling the Mahrattas ; and for them he had sub-^ 
stituted a government whose head was a drunkard, 
and which was so tom by internal dissension, as to 
be quite incapable of making a resistance to any 
foreign aggressor or invader. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


SALSETTE CONQUERED. — TREATY WITH RAGOBAH. — THE BATTLE OF ARASS. — FALL OF RAGOBAH 

THE MAHRATTA. • 


The Supreme Council, as provided by the 
Regulating Act, asserted their authority over the 
other two presidencies, and required from each a 
complete periodical report of its actual condition, 
commercially, politically, and financially. The 
political state of Bombay, which had been so long 
quiet and undisturbed by war, now became 
. grievously troubled, “ for the Council there had 
entered upon the stormy and incomprehensible sea 
of Mahratta politics.” 

The first temptation to intrigue had been the 
island of Salsette, which lay in their neighbourhood, 
and which the British had coveted for more than a 
hundred years. 'It lies on the western coast of 
Hindustan, separated from that of Bombay by a 
strait or channel only two hundred yards wide. It 
is eighteen miles long by twelve broad, and has 
now a population of more than 50,000, of whom 
one-fifth are of Portuguese origin. For the supply 
of Bombay in wood, charcoal, and sea -salt, its 
acquisition seemed a necessity, and, moreover, it 
was rich in crops of sugar, cotton, hemp, flax, 
and indigo. Its most remarkable objects are the 
colossal cave temples at Kennery, containing giant 
statues of Buddha, and one of which the Portuguese 
converted inlo a church. The Christian annals of 
Salsette go back to the 1 4th century. 

The directors at home had long wished to 
deprive the Mahrattas of it, and in 1769 had much 
applauded an attempt to obtain it by negociation, | 
if other means failed. In 1773, advantage was 
taken of the confusion and domestic dissension' 
consequent to the assassination of Narrain Rao, 
and the election of a new peifehwa, and it was 
resolved to occupy the island ; but nothing was | 
done until the next year, when the startling tidings | 
came from Goa that the Pprtuguese Government ^ 
. were about to dispatch from the Tagus, a strong 


force, with the avowed intention of recovering 
their lost possessions from the Mahrattas, and 
among these, Salsette and Bassein were included. 
The Company had no right whatever to the places 
for which they were then negociating with Ragobah, 
Peishwa of the Mahrattas, but the possession of 
them would afford many important advantages, and 
Salsetle, at least, they were resolved to secure. 

The Portuguese Government, though driven out 
by violence, had never recognised the legal right 
of the captors, and they were resolved now to re- 
assert their own by the sword ; and there cannot be 
a doubt that when the matter stood thus, it lay 
between them and the Mahrattas, and the Company 
had no plea for interference, and ought to have 
stood aloof. But the Bombay Council thought 
differently, and even while negociating with Ragobah, 
and affecting friendship for the Mahrattas, ^ mean 
advantage was taken of their dissensions, and an 
attempt was made to obtain possession pf the fort 
of Tannah, situated jit the head of Bombay harbour, 
and on the east side of the island of Salsette. It is 
yet of great strength, and by its guns commands 
the channel between the island and the coast. 

They tampered with the Mahratta killedar, or 
governor, who opened a communication with 
President Hornby, and offered to give up his 
important trust for two lacs and 60,000 rupees. 
Ultimately he agreed to do so for one lac and 
20,000 rupees ; but ere this treacherous bargain 
was concluded, the peishwa, hearing of the Poriii- 
guese armament, reinforced the Mahratta garrison ; 
so, as corruption proved unavailing, the Bombay 
Government resolved to draw the sword, and 
anticipate the Portuguese, while they were yet at 
sea. Accordingly, on the evening of the 12th of 
December, 1774, an expedition consisting of 620 
Europeans, including artillery, 1,000 sepoys, and 
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200 gun-lascars, under General Robert Gordon, 
conducting the military, and Commpdore Watson 
the naval, portion of the armament, was dispatched 
against Tannah, though, both while negociatingVith 
Ragobah and deliberating on the intended capture, 
th^ Bombay Council were doubtful of the extent of 
their powers, as t,h6 Regulating Act made them 
subordinate to the Council and Governor-General 
at Calcutta. But there was no time to be lost, 
‘for thb very day after the expedition departed, 
the Portuguese fleet came to anchor off Bombay 
harbour, and lodged a formal protest against it. 

The Council were not to be moved from their 
purpose now, and by December the 20th, Gordon's 
batteries opened against Tannah, which is still a 
straggling, 'though not a large town, and in seven 
days he had achieved a practicable breach. Before 
advancing to the assault, it was necessary to fill up 
the ditch, after which the storm ers advanced, but 
were repulsed, with the loss of one hundred 
Europeans killed and wounded. Among the 
former was Commodore Watson, whose mode of 
death was remarkable, as a cannon-shot struck 
the sand close to him and drove the fine particles 
into his body.* 

On the following day the attempt to storm was 
successful. Tannah was captured, and, in revenge 
for the previous day’s repulse, our people most 
barbarously put the whole garrison to the sword. 
After the fall of the fort, and of another at Versovah, 
on the northern extremity of the isle, the whole 
place, so long coveted by fhe Company, was in 
their hands on New Year's Day, 1775, and it has 
remained ever since in our possession. At the 
present day the Great Indian Railway, from Bombay 
to Callian, after sweeping across Scin-marsh, enters 
the island of Salsette, and has a station at Bhondup. 
On approaching Tannah thc' line is embowered 
among beautiful trees. The viaduct across the 
channel is 1,000 feet in length, the ferry way forty 
feet broad. On the other side the traveller finds 
himself passing for about a mile along the margin 
of the Callian river, surrounded by scenery that is 
among the most magnificent in the world. 

“ It will be seen," says a writer on India, that 
the Regulating Act did not come into operation 
under very favourable circumstances. In each of 
the three presidencies a conquest had been made 
on grounds which it is impossible to justify. The 
Coundl of Bengal had lent themselves to a dastardly 
tyrant, and sent their troops to execute his cruel 
and wicked behests^ for no better reason than 
because they were in want of money, and he had 
agreed to give it to them. • The Council of Madras 

* D^s “ History of the MahrattaS,^’ 
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had in like manner become the fools of Mohammed 
Ali, and put him in possession of the kingdom of 
Tanjore, not because the rajah had done them any 
injury, but, on the contrary, because they had, by 
their otyn confession, injured him ; and having thus 
reason to fear that he might become their enemy, 

! deemed it necessary, for their own security, to 
aggravate the injury tenfold, by robbing him of his 
personal liberty and depriving him of his kingdom. 
The Council of Bombay had done iniquity on a less 
extensive scale, but in a still more flagrant manner. 
In their conquest they could not evqn pretend the 
entanglements of allies whose importunities they 
found it impossible to resist, but unblUs^iingly 
seized upon property belonging to one ally, and 
claimed by another, simply because they had long 
coveted it, and liad ceased to have anv hope of 
obtaining it except by violence ! ’’ 

Though the capture of Salsette had been effected 
on the pretext of excluding the Portuguese, it 
placed the Company in a new position with regard 
to the Mahrattas, to whom, of ancient right, the isle 
belonged, and on the possession of which they had 
always piqued themselves ; and though the nation 
was then rent in two by a contention for the office 
of peishwa, the attention of both parties was drawn 
to thc aggression of the Bombay Government. 
The latter, having now begun a double game, were 
compelled to continue it, and thus, while offering 
friendly explanations to the ministerial party at the 
capital of the Deccan, they were actively negociating 
a secret treaty with Ragobah, the Mahratta chief 
who claimed and assumed the post of peishwa. 

He had sought their assistance, but declined it 
on finding that the cession of Salsette was tD be 
the price of their alliance. In the September of 
1774, his cause was strengthened by the adhesion 
of Holkar and Scindia, two powerful and warlike 
Mahratta chiefs; but the party at the capital 
induced them to secede, and hence Ragobah, 
unable to keep the field, was compelled to retire 
to Goojerat, a movement made with a double 
view. The first was to obtain the aid of the 
Guicowar Govind Rao, and the second to renew 
negociations with the Council of Bombay. 

Accordingly, on reaching Baroda (which Sir John 
Malcolm describes as one of the richest of Indian 
cities in his time), on the 3rd of January, 1775, 
Ragobah wrote to Mr. Gambier, the Company’s 
factor at Surat ; and through him a treaty was 
concluded between the Bombay Government and 
Ragobah, on the 6th of March. By this document, 
the former recognised the latter *^as the true 
peishwa, and agreed to furnish him immediately 
with 500 Europeans, and 1,000 sepoys, with«a due 
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proportion of ar|illery. This force was ultimately | 
raised ’to 3,000 men in all, of whom 700 or 
800 were to be Europeans.” 

In return for this assistance, Ragobah was to 
cede to them for ever the- seaport of •Bassein, 
which gave them command of the extensive teak- 
forests that now supply the dockyards 6f Bombay, 
and, among other islands, Salsette (oven which our 
flag was already flying), and other districts, yielding 
in all 25,000 rupees of revenue. He further 
stipulated to pay at the rate of a lac and a half 
of* rupees monthly, as the expense of 2,500 men ; 
and as he had no money, he deposited with the 
Company, under promise of redemption, jewels 
and plate to the value of six lacs, in security of a 
stipulated advryice. 

The infantry of Ragobah at this time consisted 
of pikemen ancf matchlockmen. All wore turbans ; 
the former had long robes that flowed to their feet, 
and, in addition to a tasselled pike, about seven 
feet long, carried a tulwar and round shield, both 
slung by a belt under the left arm. The latter were 
dressed in a similar manner, but had shorter jackets 
and drawers, made according to their own fancy, no 
uniformity of shape or colour being enforced.* 

The treaty now formed was a flagrant violation 
of the Regulating Act,, and made the whole 
. Bombay Government liable to suspension from 
ofiice. Yet they began, without fear or scruple, to 
make those warlike preparations which, under its 
tenor, become necessary. Indeed, some time before 
the 6th of March, when the treaty was signed, a 
little column, 1,500 strong — of whom eighty gunners 
and 350 infantry were Europeans — under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Keating, had 
sailed from Bombay for Surat, and a reinforcement 
> was to follow on the arrival of certain troops that 
were expected from Madras ; but now the Bombay 
people found themselves in a dilemma. 

On the 27 th of February, when the colonel 
came to anchor off the bar of Surat, he received 
tidings of p, terrible disaster which had befallen 
Ragobah, whom he had come to reinforce. The 
united forces of the Poonah government, Holkar 
and Scindia, 30,000 strong, under Hurry Punt 
Phurkay, had entered Goojerat and forced him to 
do battle. In this, the treachery and timidity of 
his own troops became so apparent, tliat he 
suddenly quitted the field, and, with 1,000 choseh 
horsemen, fled to Cambay, the nabob of which, 
though his friend, was afraid to give, him shelter. 
Thus he had been compelled to ride to Surat, 
where he had been for four days when Colonel 
Keating arrived. Yet the latter found himself, by 
• * Forbes's “Oriental Memoirs,” 


the orders he had received, impelled to take the 
field. Some remains of Ragobah’s forced were still 
hovering in the vicinity of Cambay, which lies 
seventy-two miles north-west of Surat, and is a latge 
town enclosed by a strong wall, the twelve gates of 
which were then shut every night ; so, sailing along 
the coast, the colonel entered the gulf on which the 
city stands, and disembarked his • troops, which, 
before advancing inland, were joined by two com- 
panies of grenadiers and a battalion of sepoys, thus 
making his strength up to 2,500 men. 

On the 17th of April, these formed a junction 
with what remained of Ragobah’s troops, now 
reduced to little better than a disorderly rabble. 
20,000 strong, clamouring for food and pay. Under 
the command of Hurry Punt Phurkay, the enemy 
mustered 20,000 horse and 5,000 foot. The allies 
began their advance against him on the 23rd of 
April, by moving northward, but, for some reasons 
unknown now, after ten days they were only thirty 
miles from Cambay. Ragobah, it is said, wished to 
move towards Ahmedabad, but as the orders of 
the Bombay Council to proceed against Poonah 
were imperative, an advance in thaU direction was 
made at last. 

Yet the marches were made with singular tardi- 
ness towards the river Mhye, which flows from 
the Vindhya Mountains through the province of 
Goojerat. On its banks a decisive battle was 
expected, as it was known that Hurry Punt had 
express orders to attack Ragobah if he should 
venture to cross the stream. Thus, on the morning 
of the 1 8th of May, when Colonel Keating, with 
the allies, had reached the jungly plain of Arass, 
a smart cannonade from six field-guns, which 
opened suddenly from a thicket in their rear, 
announced the enemy, a large column of whom 
were seen advancing from another point. 

Keating's guns soon silenced the battery in the 
tope, but as it was remarked that two of the 
cannon had not been withdrawn, it was resolved 
to capture them by the bayonet. For this purpose 
the two grenadier companies, with the rear-guard, 
faced about, and were just forming to make a dash 
at the thicket, when they were furiously changed by 
sevpral rissalas of the enemy's horse. The latter 
were repulsed with slaughter; but they made a 
second charge, more resolute and desperate than 
the first. It was also repelled, but with heavy loss 
to us, many of our bravest grenadiers and two 
captains being cut down by the keen-edged sabres 
of the ehemy. Colonel Keating handled his 
artillery well; but he omitted to bring on his 
supports in a proper manner, and of this the 
Mahrattas hastened to take advantage. 
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On one hand, they blocked up the narrow way 
with two flephants, and on the other, by charging 
the luckless grenadiers in the rear, contrived to 
cut them off from the main body. Undismayed by 
all tliis, the hardy Britons faced about, rear rank in 
front, and drove all before them with lead and 
steel; but the undisciplined rabble horse of Ragobah, 
by careering wildly about the field, interposed 
, between them and the advancing line, thus causing 
the greatest confusion. Wishing to get clear of 
these people, and make a flank movement, Colonel 
Keating gave the words, To the right face ; ” but 
unfortunately, amid the din and medley of sounds, 
the sepoys mistook the command for n^x-abont 
face,” and, supposing they were defeated, began at 
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impeded by the discontents of the^peishwa’s troops, 
who refused to cross the stream until their arrears 
were paid. 

On the loth, the colonel began his march up the 
river, and, after proceeding twenty miles, on learn- 
ing Hurry Punt was also on the same side only 
four coss eight miles) distant, he resolved to 
take him by surprise ; but tins attempt was baffled 
through an alarm spread by some of Ragobah’s 
unruly plunderers. Hitherto the campaign had 
been rather successful. Not only had the foe 
been defeated at Arass, but Ragobah obtained, .in 
July, that of which he stood so much in need, a 
considerable sum of money, and moreover he 
weakened the hostile confederacy against him, by 
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once to retire, followed by the Europeans, who 
shared in the mistake. 

In the end, the ranks were everywhere broken ; 
yet the remains of the grenadiers and rear-guard, 
by one most desperate rush, achieved a junction 
with the line, which had once more faced to the 
front ; but, profiting by the confusion, the enemy 
mingled with them, sword in hand, and a great loss 
of life ‘ensued. Notwithstanding all this, by the 
exertions ' of Keating, the line was restored to 
perfect order, and this, with the excellent artillery 
service^ xedeemed the fortune of the day, and the 
Mahrattas were totally routed ; but there lay dead 
on the plain of Arass 222 of ours, of these eighty-* 
six, including eleven officers, were Europeans. 

At Baroachi a town on the Nerbudda, Colonel 
Kesdng deposited 4 ns wounded on the 29th May, 
and there he remained till the 8th of June, his 
intention being tp ^$s the Nerbudda, but the 
only ford proved^ impraclicable ; moreover, he I 
found all his movements, after the affair at Arass, j 


obtaining the submission of Fiitteh Sing^ in 
Goojerat, who became bound to furnish, at his 
own expense, 3,000 horse for Ragobah, and 

2.000 more whom the latter was to pay. Futteh 
Sing was also to pay twenty-six lacs of rupees 
in sixty-one days, while the Company were to 
receive the GuicowaFs share of the Baroach 
revenue, and several villages valued at 13,000 
rupees. Nor was this all; for Ragobah, in his 
gratitude, permanently ceded to them territories, 
the annual value of which was estimated at 

77.000 rupees. Adding all together, by taking 
advantage of this civil war, the Company obtained 
an accession of revenue valued at ;^24o,ooo 
sterling. 

,, After escaping the surprise intended for Mm, 
Hurry Punt Phurkay had crossed the Nerbudda, 
and returhed to the Deccan, while one of his 
officers, named Qunesh Punt Beeray, who had 
been left in command of a column ibr the pro- 
tection of Ahmedabad, had suffered a, defeat 
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from Ameer Khan, one of Ragobah's captains, who 
forthwith commenced the siege of Ahmedabad. 

This city, the name of which signifies ^^the 
abode of (Shah) Ahmed,” its founder, once the 
capital of the kingdom of Goojerat, stands on 
the right bank of the Saubermutti river, and is 
still surrounded by a high wall, with towers at 
every fifty yards, and twelve great gates. And 
now the leading ministers at Poonah began to 
Year, by diis general success of Ragobah, that the 
worst disasters were in store for them. The 
Mahratta Rajah of Berar, who had been his 
enemy while he was a fugitive, was now suspected 
of an inclination to join him, while Nizam Ali, 
ever on the look-out for his own interests, under 
the threat 6f joining Ragobah had succeeded in 
extorting from the Poonah ministry, treasure equal 
in value to nearly eighteen lacs yearly. The 
most encouraging circumstance to the Poonah 
ministers, was the dislike generally entertained to 
Ragobah. He habitually thwarted and even 
attempted to undermine, the wise and virtuous 
Madhoo Rao, whose memory was held in venera- 
tion ; if not an instigator to the murder, he was 
certainly in league with the murderers of Narrain 
Rao j he was now ^ claiming the office of peishwa 
to the prejudice of the legitimate heir, Narrain 
Rao’s posthumous son ; and he made himself the ! 
special abomination of the Brahmins, by his present | 
connection with usurping and impure Europeans. 
On all these grounds they had some reason to 
hope that he could not finally triumph. Still it 
was impossible to deny that Ragobah’s success 
had sufficed to modify the opinions of many, and 
that a new campaign, as successful as that which 
had just been concluded, would have enabled 
him either to dictate terms to his enemies, or 
made them glad to come to ^n accommodation 
with him. Fortune, however, was about to give 
him another turn of her wheel.” 

At this crisis, when the road to Poonah, which 
was a "kind of Mahratta capital, seemed open to 
him, the ^Bengal Government, having been fully 
invested with the powers of peace or war, con- 
demned the proceedings of the Bombay Council, 
whom they rated in very high terms ; ordered them 
instantly to withdraw their troops and recall their 
resident from Poonah, after which they sent one of 
their own, to frame treaties and undertake a line 
of policy very different froip that which had led 
Colonel Keating to^fitght a battle on the plain of 
^ass. 
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In the end of 1775, Colonel Upton, the new 
agent, reached Poonah. His instructions were, 
to treat with the chiefs of the Mahratta con- 
federacy, which the Supreme Council deemed most 
likely to prevail in the end ; but he was also fur- 
nished with a letter to Ragobah, in case he should 
prove the ^stronger. If th^ confederacy prevailed, 
the letter might be destroyed; but, if they were 
defeated, he was at once to open negociations 
with Ragobah ; but he had only been a few days 
at Poonah, when he found that the Mahratta chiefs 
were in a state of extreme uncertainty. They 
were at a loss what to do, until they saw what side 
the British would probably take. ^ 

The pertinacity of those chiefs in insisting on 
I the instant restoration of Salsette, Bassein, and 
all that had been acquired by force or treaty from 
Ragobah, soon removed the doub? and vacillation 
of the Supreme Council of Bengal, who finally 
determined that the peishwa recognised by the 
presidency of Bombay was to be recognised by 
them also as the rightful sovereign, and that the 
cause of Ragobah was to be supported with the 
utmost vigour, and with a general exertion of the 
whole power of the British arms in India.” 

But Ragobah gained nothing by this high-sound- 
ing resolution, for he was jockeyed alike by both 
parties. To gain their own end the confederated 
chiefs agreed to relinquish all claim to Salsette, 
Bassein, and other disputed places, on which the 
majority of the Council decided to abandon the 
cause of Ragobah, “ and give up their claims to 
Bassein and the other territory, which the then 
lawful, but now unlawful, peishwa had given to 
the presidency of Bombay as part of the price of 
their assistance.” 

A treaty to this effect was concluded by Colonel 
Upton, and then Ragobah, knowing that his life 
was in danger, was fain to pray for an asylum in 
Bombay. His request was granted ; but the 
Supreme Council, who so lately were about to 
support him “ with the whole power of the British 
arms in India,” actually sent orders from Calcutta 
that he was not to be received, lest such shelter 
might give umbrage to the confederated chiefs at 
Poonah, with- whom the treaty had bisen finally 
concluded, and the fallen Ragobah was con- 
demned to a wandering, and almost vagabond 
life. 

Verily,” says a writer, Francis,, Clavering, and 
Monson were proper men to moralise on the 
political conduct of Clive and Hastings ! ” 
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THE SCOTTISH EAST INDIA COMPANY. — ITS RISE, PROGRESS AND DESTRUCTION. 


In tracing the progress of the British power in 
India it is impossible to omit some notice of the 
now forgotten Scottish East India Company, which 
was formed at a period when the northern kingdom 
was sorely impoverished by the effects of the 
Revolution, when her energies were cramped by 
the perfidy of its promoters, and when, as even 
Macc^^lay has it, “ the blood of the murdered Mac- 
donalds continued to cry for vengeance in vain.” 

Though theij crowns were worn by one monarch, 
Scotland ^nd England, in 1695, were still separate 
and independent kingdoms, and there was nothing 
to prevent the former from having its East 
India Company as well as the latter, more especially 
as, in addition to a most numerous militia force at 
home, she had plenty of men to spare for service 
abroad ; thus we find that in the old Dutch war, 
subsequent to the Revolution, Scotland contributed 
to the English fleet 8,000 seamen, to the Dutch 
fleet, 3,000 men, and to the allied army twenty 
battalions of infantry and six squadrons of horse ; 
and in his place in the Scottish Parliament, Andrew 
Fletcher ot Saltoun adds, “ I am credibly informed 
that every fifth man in the English forces was either 
of this nation or Scots-Irish, who are people of the 
same blood with us.” 

So early as 1617, James VI. had given his 
sanction to the formation of such a company, by 
granting letters patent, under the Great Seal of 
Scotland, to Sir James Cunningham, of Glengarnock, 
appointing him, his heirs and assignees, to be its 
governors and directors, “ with authority to trade 
to and from the East Indies, and the countries or 
parts of Asia, Africa and America, beyond the Cape 
of Bona Sperantia to the Straits of Magellan, and to 
the Levant Sea and territories under the govern- 
ment of the Great Turk, and to and from, the 
countries of Greenland, arid all the countries and 
islands in the north, north-west, and north-east seas, 
and all other parts of America and Muscovy.” 

This somewhat extensive grant degenerated into 
a mere nothing, so far as the public were concerned, 
as the grantee sold it, with all his rights, for a 
certain consideration, to the English EsTst India 
Company,’ ^'who thus escaped the danger of a 
competition which in honest and skilful hands might 
have proved formidable.” So in Scotland the idea 
of such a company was forgotten until after the 
Revolution of x688. 


On the 14th June, 1695, the Parliament at 
Edinburgh passed an Act for the encouragement of 
foreign trade, in which “ our soveraigne Lord and 
Lady (William and Mary II.) the King’s andQueen^S 
Majesties, considering how much the improvement 
of trade concerns the wealth and welfare of the 
kingdom, and that nothing hath been found more 
effectual for the improving and enlarging thereof 
than the erecting and encouraging ’ of companies, 
whereby the same may be carryed dh by under- 
takings to the remotest parts, which it is not 
possible for single persons to undergp, doe therefore, 
with advice and consent of the Estates of , Parlia- 
ment, statute and declare, that merchants, more or 
fewer, may contract and enter into societies and 
companies for carrying on of trade, as to any subject 
and sort of goodes and merchandise, to whatsoever 
kingdoms, countreyes, or parts of^the world not 
being in warr with their Majesties, where trade is 
in use to be or may be followed, arid particularly 
beside the kingdoms and countreyes of Europe, to 
the East and West Indies, to the straits and trade 
of the Mediterranean, or upon the coast of Affrica, 
or northern parts or elsewhere, as above.” 

By an Act passed subsequently, on the 26th 
June, 1695, John, Lord Belhaven, who had command 
of a troop of horse at the battle of Killiecrankie, and 
was Lord Clerk Register of Scotland, with various 
other individuals specially named, were constituted 
“a Free Incorporation, with perpetual succession, 
by the name of the Company of Scotland trading to 
Affrica arid the Indies^ Half the capital was to be 
allotted to subjects within the kingdom of Scotland, 
but Scotchmen abroad and foreigners, were allowed 
to subscribe, the smallest sum being £^100^ and 
greatest ^£3,000. This company the Scottish Parlia- 
ment etnpowered to equip, for the space often years, 
such ships as they thought fit, and to “plant 
colonies, build cities, towns, and forts,” on un- 
inhabited places in Asia, Africa or America, to 
defend themselves by force of arms, and to seek 
reparation for all damage that might be done them 
by sea or land. Special and most ample were the 
privileges conferred on this new company, and the 
liberality of the Parliament was fully seconded by 
the kingdom at large, and though Macaulay rather 
exaggerates, when he says that, “ from the Pentland 
Firth to the Solway every man who had a hundred 
pounds was impatient to put down his name,” in a 
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short time the subscription list was well filled. 
The amount subscribed was ;£4o6,ooo, and the list 
contained the names of 1,219 shareholders, among 
whom were the leading nobles, public bodies, 
clergy, lawyers, merchants, officers of the army, and 
individuals of all classes, thus showing, beyond all 
doubt, that this new Indian Company was a great 
national movement by a people eminently intelli- 
gent, w^ry, and resolute in action. 

Liberal subscriptions were anticipated from other 
countries, and the managers, among whom was the 
famous William Paterson, a native of Dumfries, 
founder of the Bank of England, and also of the 
Bank of Scotland, dispatched commissioners to 
London, Anjsterdam, and Hamburg with authority 
to open new lists, and confer the ])rivileges on all 
who might apply for them. But now the English 
Parliament took the alarm, and their attention was 
specially drawn to the subject by a iietition from 
their own company in the December of 1695, com- 
plaining bitterly that all Scotland, by an Act of her 
Parliament, had been made a vast free port for East 
India commodities, which, the petitioners added, 
“will unavoidably be brought by the Scots into 
England by stealth, both by sea and land, to the 
vast prejudice of the English trade and navigation,” 
and to the detriment of the revenue. 

William of Orange, though he hated the Scots, 
and knew that their crown had been given him by 
an illegal convention of the Estates, found himself 
in a dilemma. He dared not question the com- 
petency of the’ Scottish Parliament to grant the Act 
complained of, without attacking the national 
independence of the kingdom, and he dared not 
sanction it without placing himself in opposition to 
the English Legislature. 

“ / Aave been ill served in Scotland,” he answered 
vaguely, “ but I hope to find sofde remedy to prevent 
the inconveniences which may arise from this Act.” 
He thought to achieve this by dismissing most of 
the Scottish Ministry and choosing others, while 
the English Parliament took a more decided and 
more absurd step, by resolving that the directors of 
the Scottish East India Company were guilty of a 
high crime and misdemeanour, and that Lord 
Bclhaven, William Paterson, and others whom they 
named, should be impeached for the same. 

Thottgh^the English Parliament were powerless, 
and legally incompetent to pass such a resolution, 
it only had the effect of rousing indignation in 
Scotland. The commissioner^ sent from Edinburgh 
to Hamburg had every pirospect of having their 
subscription list well filled by the traders of that 
opulent city, when their^ hopes were frustrated in a 
very unexpected mapn^. 


On the 7th of April, 1697, % memorial .was 
presented to the Senate of Hamburg, sighed by 
William's envoy at the court of Liineburg, setting 
forth that for the merchants of that city to enter 
“into conventions with private men, his subjects, 
who have neither credential letters, nor are any 
other ways authorised by His Majesty,” would be 
an affront which he Avould not fail to resent. This 
document, which was not of a satisfactory descrip- 
tion, contained what appeared to many to be a 
deliberate falsehood, and a gross misrepresentation 
of what the Scottish commissioners actually wefe. 
It was considered to amount to an unwarranted 
interference with the independent rights of tScot- 
land and Hamburg, and drew forth the following 
reply from the senate and general body of the 
merchants : — • 

“We look upon it as a very strange thing that 
the King of Britain should hinder us, who are a 
free people, to trade with whom we please; but 
are amazed to think he would hinder us from 
joining his own subjects in Scotland, to whom he 
has lately given such large privileges by so solemn 
an Act of Parliament.” The tenor of the envoy's 
document, however, had the effect of spreading such 
doubts in the Bourse, that, though the merchants 
signed for large sums, they appended conditions 
which virtually made their subscriptions void, 
unless some j^rotection were offered them against 
the intimations of King William's memorial. 

To afford them this protection, on the 28th of 
June in the same year, the Council-General of the 
Scottish Company presented an address to the 
king, remonstrating with him on the iniquity of 
his proceedings in threatening the city of Ham- " 
burg, by persons acting in his name. William now 
found the awkwardness of his position, and feared 
that to justify the memorial of his envoy might 
throw all Scotland in a flame, no difficult matter 
in those days; so after the delay of a month 
he promised, on his return to England from the 
Continent, to take into consideration the complaint 
of the Scottish East India Company, and in the 
meantime his envoy would cease, by the use of his 
name, to obstruct their trade with the merchants of 
Hamburg. 

This answer, which was probably interpreted as 
an evasion, promised more than William ever per- 
formed, and matters were draijsing to a crisis, when 
the proceedings of the Scottish Company paved tlie 
\vay for their own extinction. Finding themselves 
baffled in attempting to settle on any territory in 
amity with Britain, they selected the Isthmus of 
Darien, situated between the Atlantic and Pacific, 
which seemed so advantageous that all other con- 
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siderations were forgotten, and the first expedition, 
consisting of five Wge vessels, laden with merchan- 
dise, military stores, and 1,200 men, sailed from 
Leith to found on that distant neck of land the 
colony of New Caledonia, and a city to be called 
New Edinburgh. Other ships and other colonists, 
full of enthusiasm, sailed from Scotland but Spain 
claimed the land on which they settled^ and sent 
an overwhelming force against them. In vain, 
amid starvation and pestilence, did they defend 
a fort patriotically named by them, St. Andrew, and 
, cnpige single-handed in war with the powerful 
monarchy of Spain, while all resource and succour 
were cut off from them by every sea and shore, 
till of the 3,000 Scotsmen who landed on Darien, 
only a remnant ever returned home, being permitted 
to embark in the Company's ships. 

“ The voyage was horrible ! ” says Macaulay, 
“ scarcely any Guinea slave-ship ever had such a 
middle passage. Of 250 persons who were on 
board of the Sf. Andrew^ 150 fed the sharks of 
the Atlantic before Sandy Hook was in sight ; the 
Unicom lost all its officers, and about 140 men. 


The Caledonia^ the healthiest ship of the threCi 
threw overboard 100 corpses. The squalid sur- 
vivors, as if they were not sufficiently mis^rab^C, 
raged fiercely against one another. Charges of 
incapacity, cruelty, and insolence, were hurled 
backward and forward. The rigid Presbyterians 
attributed the calamities of the colony to the wicked- 
ness of Jacobites, prelatists, and, atheists, who hated 
in others that image of God which was wanting in 
themselves. . . . Paterson was cruelly feviled, 
and was unable to defend himself. He had been 
completely prostrated by bodily and mental suffer- 
ing. He looked like a skeleton. His heart was 
broken. His invention and his plausible eloquence 
were no more, and he seemed to have sunkdnto 
second childhood." 

And thus, in the year 1698, passed away the 
Scottish East India Company, ending in what was 
named the Darien Expedition, which, like other 
projects, formed without due knowledge of actual 
facts, and carried into execution without the neces- 
sary preparations and proper precautions, was an 
entire and miserable failure. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE CONSPIRACY OF NUNCOMAR. — HIS ARREST, TRIAL, AND EXECUIION. 


While the capture of Salsette and other events in 
Western India had been in progress, other bands of 
Mahrattas, descending into the valley of the Ganges 
from Delhi and Agra in 1775, plundered severely 
the northern portions of the dominions held by 
Asoff-iad-Dowlah, the young Nabob of Oude, who 
was as great a coward as his father had been, and, 
moreover, was totally destitute of the ability the 
old man possessed. 

These devastations caused a serious decrease in 
the current of supply to a treasuiy which the 
Supreme “Council had emptied ; and they were 
accompanied by alarming rumours of a new league 
between the Mogul Emperor, the Sikhs, Mahrattas, 
Rohillas, and other Afghan tribes, with a view to 
the general conquest of the whole kingdom of Oude. 
As the plans adopted by the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta, to break up or repel this league— if it 
really existed — were neither good nor consistent, 
the nabob owed his safety, as yet, to quaixels 
which 1;)(rDke out among the chiefs of these warlike 


tribes, and the poverty and indecision of the Court 
of Delhi ; for at Calcutta, in every meeting of 
Council, the voice that was least heeded, was that 
of the Governor-General Hastings. 

The latter, full of indignation, and hopeless of 
achieving any change, sent to London, for the 
perusal of the premier. Lord North, papers which 
he averred were perfect and literal copies of his 
correspondence with Mr. Middleton, our former 
resident at the court of Oude. This he did to 
vindicate his own character, and annoimced to his 
friends at home that he should, without fail, return 
to Britain by the first ship, unless he received 
a vote of approbation from the Court of {directors 
on his past conduct, for the petty, yet most hostile, 
majority, continued, to heap up accusations against 
him. 

In a letter to Mr. Sullivan, dated 25th February, 
1775, he wrote thus These men (Clavering, 
Monson, and Francis) began their opposition .on 
the second day of our meeting. The symptoms of 
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it betrayed themlselves on tbe very first They 
condemned me befofre they could have read any 
part of the proceedings; and all the study of 
the public records since, all the information they 
have raked out of the dirt of Calcutta, and the 
encouragement given to the greatest villains in the 
province, are for the sole purpose of finding grounds 
to lilify my character, and undo all the labours of 
^ my government.” * 

It t^ould appear that, on the 2nd May, 1775, Mr. 
Charles Grant, a well-known philanthropist and 
statesman, whose father fell in the Pretender’s army 
at Culloden, who was then one of the members of the 
Provincial Council at Moorshedabad, forwarded to 
Calcutta a set of accounts which he liad ^received 
from a native, who was now in- his service, but had 
formerly been a clerk in the treasury of the nabob. 
According to these^papei^ the guardian of the latter, 
the Munny Begiim, had received nine lacs of rupees 
more than she accounted for ; and when questioned 
on this-tnatter, the clerk asserted that the begum’s 
head eunuch had endeavoured to bribe him, before 
he parted with ^ the accounts, to deliver them up 
and return to the nabob’s service, while Mr. Grant 
asserted that similar offers had been made to himself. 
The majority of the Supreme Council were thus 
satisfied that the accounts were correct, and 
resolved to suspend the begum from her office, 
which was, for the time, united with that of the 
nabob’s dewan, then held by the son of Nuncomar, 
Rajah Gourdass ; and Mr. Goring was dispatched 
to Moorshedabad to investigate the matter without 
delay. 

As Goring received his appointment from the 
majority, he was fully influenced by their spirit, and 
the orders givei^him were, to require from the begum 
the whole. of the public and private accounts for the 
preceding eight years, and to hand them over to the 
ih^vincial Council, Messrs. Grant, Maxwell, and 
Anderson, who were to examine them minutely. 
Goring, a few days after his arrival, dispatched to 
Calcutta memoranda of disbursements amounting 
to 5,000 to Hastings, and the same amount to 
Middleton. 

Hastings, when these accounts werQ read, 
wished Goring to be asked, “ in what manner he 
came by the accounts he now sent, and for what 
reason partial selection was made by him?” 
This question, which they declined to put, would, it 
is averred by some, have elicited the fact that he 
had extorted the account by intimidation, and 
selected these particular items to inculpate Hastings. 

But though Mr. Gong’s bias might thus have 
been made naanifest,"^ says a writer, ** it does not 
♦ Gleig'^“ Warren Hastii^s.’’ 


follow that his account was inaccurate, and the 
important question therefore is, Were thisse dis- 
bursements really made ? Did Mr. Hastings, when *' 
he went to Moorshedabad, in 1772, and the begum 
was formally installed as the nabob’s guardian, 
receive 1 5,000 from her under the name of enter- 

tainment money ? It is admitted on all hands that 
he did. In his answer, so far from denying the 
receipt, he justifies it on various grounds. The Act 
of Pa\irament prohibiting presents was not then 
passed, the allowance made was in accordance 
with the custom of the country,; it put nothing 
into his own pocket, and had he not received it, he 
must have charged an equal amount agaipst the 
Company.” 

Hastings, by other arguments^ fully defended 
himself, but now another charge was brought 
forward by “ Francis, Clavering, and Monson, who 
had got hold of the. great informer or arch-devil of 
Bengal, the notorious Nuncomar, and were inciting 
him to collect evidence and bring charges against 
Hastings, as Hastings had encouraged him, by 
command of the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors, to produce charges against Mohammed 
Reza Khan.” 

Nuncomar put into the hands of Francis a letter 
addressed to the Governor-General and Council, 
requesting him, in his official capacity, to lay it 
before the board, and Francis, nothing loth, accord- 
ingly did so, on the day he received it. This 
document entered into various details respecting 
the case of Mohammed Reza Khan, insinuating 
that he had obtained his release by bribery and 
corruption, and concluded with “ the specific charge 
against Mr. Hastings of having received three -lacs 
and a half (354,105 rupees) for the appointments 
of Munny Begum and Gourdass.” 

In presenting this formidable letter, Mr. Francis, 
of course, professed to be totally unacquainted with 
the contents thereof, but Hastings, knowing as he 
did the deep craft and malignity of the^Hindoo 
character, was not without reason to feel disquieted, 
A violent altercation ensued, and Hastings spoke 
bitterly of the manner in which he was treated, and 
with supreme contempt of^ Nuncomar and his 
accusatten, and at the same time denying the right 
of the Council to sit in judgment upon the Governor- 
General. 

On Colonel Monson very improperly suggesting 
that Nuncomar should be called before them, 
Hastings resolved to shield himself from the 
intended insult 

“ Before the question is p^t,” said he, ** I declare 
that I will not suffer Nuncomar to appear before 
the board as my accuser^ . I know what belongs to 
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the dignity and character of the -first member of this supported, whom against my nature I have 
administration. 1 will not sit at this board in the j cherished, till like a' serpent he has stung me, is 
' character of a criminal, nor do I acknowledge the ' now in close connection with my adversaries and 
members of this board to be my judges. 1 am the prime mover of all their intrigues ; but he will 
reduced on this occasion, to make the declaration ; sting them, too, or 1 am mistaken, before he quite 
that I consider General Clavering, Colonel Monson, them. I have expelled him from my ^tes, and , 
and Mr. .Francis as my accusers.” ■ while 1 live will never re-admit him.” • 

In the course of his speech, Hastings staled that At the next Council meeting, a letter from 
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he had expected such an attack to be made upon 
him, as he had seen a paper containing many 
accusations against him, and had been told it was 
taken to Colonel Monson by NuncomJir, who, for 
some hours was employed in explaining the nature 
of the charges to the colonel. He then produced a 
translation of the paper and desired it to be recorded. 

Monson, thus suddenly put on his defence, denied 
that he had seen any paper whatever, though he 
admitted the fact that he had been visited by 
Nyncomar. 

At this crisis, Hastings wrote thus to Sullivan : — 
• Nt!nc 9 mar, whom I have thus long protected and 


Nuiicomar was laid on the table, requesting that he 
might be permitted to attend and substantiate his 
allegations. Tempestuous was the debate that 
ensued, till Hastings rose, declared the sitting at an 
end, and left the room, followed'by Barwell. The 
other members kept their seats, voted ^emselves a 
Council, put Clavering in the chair aiffl requested 
Nuncomar to api>car. He accordingly did so, and 
not only adheredTo his former charges, but, in true 
Oriental fashion, produced a large supplement. 
He boldly stated that Hastings had received a great 
sum for appointing Gourdass treasurer to tne 
* Glcig’s *• Warren Hastings.” 
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nabob's household, and committing the care of his 
person to the Miinny Begunl; and he put in a 
letter, bearing her seal, to establish the truth of his 
story. 

This seal Hastings alleged to be forged ; but if 
genuine, it proved nothing, “as everybody who 
knows India had only to tell the Munny Begum that 
such a letter would give pleasure to the majority of 
the Council, in order to procure her attestation. The 
pujority, however, voted that the charge had been 
made out ; that Hastings had corruptly received 
between thirty and forty thousand pounds, and that 
he ought to be compelled to refund.” 

The Council did yet nxcjrc than all this. At the 
prompting of Nuncomar, the trio called to their aid 
a Hindoo woman, tlie Ranee of Burdwan, whom 
Hastings had expelled from Calcutta in consequence 
of her violent and intiiguing character ; and she, 
after being duly instructed, sent in mo^t circum- 
stantial charges, accusing Hastings of extortion to 
the amount of 1,500,000 rupees, and his banyan^ or 
native secretary, with extorting a great deal more ; 
the fabulous total being set down at considerably 
above nine millions of rupees. 

She produced witnesses in support of all this, 
but, as natives, they were deemed totally unworthy 
of credit. The next great charge entertained by 
this trio was, that Hastings h?al appropriated to 
himself two-thirds of the salary of the F/iousdar, or 
governor of the fort and town of Hooghlcy, a post 
once held by the irrepressible Nuncomar. Hastings 
was willing .to refer all these matters to the 
luiglish judges, but denied the competency of the 
Council to take them up. Moreover, however 
innocent, he was certain to be misjudged by them; 
so the trio continued their sitting, though Hastings , 
and Barwell were absent. 

This last charge was worse suj^q^orted even than 
that made by the ranee in her revenge. Two 
Indian witnesses and two dubious letters, were all 
the evidence produced. But thick and fast other 
charges came pouring in. The trumpet has been 
sounded,” wrote Hastings in a letter given by 
Gloig, “ and the whole host of informers will soon 
crowd to Calcutta with their complaints and ready 
depositions. Nuncomar holds his durbar in complete 
state, sends for zemindars and their vakeels, coaxing 
and threatening them for complaints, >vhich, no 
doubt, he \fill get in abundance, besides what he 
forges himself. The system which they have laid 
dowm for conducting their affairs is, I am told, after 
this manner ; The General rummages the consulta- 
tions for disreputable rpdtter with the aid of old 
Fow'ke. Colonel Mopson receives, and, I have 
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been assured, descends even to solicit, accusations. 
Francis wTites. Goring is emploj ed as th^ir agent 
^yith Mohammed Reza Khan, and Fowke with 
Nuncomar.” 

In Bengal, the general feeling among the British 
residents, at this most painful crisis, was strongly 
in favour pf the unfortunate Governor-General; 
while the Company’s servants were all in his 
favour, as bne who had attained his high position 
from being a civilian and a volunteer, serving with 
a musket on his shoulder. Despite the general 
sympathy accorded him, Hastings felt his position 
painfully; and, knowing that if the authorities in 
England took part with his ])itiless and unwearying 
enemies, nothing would be left for him but to send 
in his resignation : to be prepared for tlie worst, 
he placed it in the hands of his agent in London, 
Colonel MacLean, wdth instructions‘»not to produce 
it until the feeling in tlie India House should prove 
completely adverse to him. 

Now indeed the vengeance and triumph of 
Nuncomar seemed complete. His daily levees 
were crowded by his exulting countrymen, and 
thither resorted the triumphant trio of the Council. 
His house became literally an office for the reception 
of charges against the Governor-General ; and, it is 
said, that by alternate threats and wheedling, this 
villanous Hindoo induced some of the wealthiest 
men in Bengal to lodge complaints. But he was 
playing a perilous game wuth institutions of which 
he knew not the nature ; neither did he know the 
danger of driving to despair a man possessed of 
the acuteness and resolution that characterised 
Warren Hastings. Neither did it occur to him 
that there was in Bengal an authority perfectly 
independent of the Council — one which could pro- 
tect him whom the Council meant to disgrace and 
destroy. Yet such was the fact. Within the sphere 
of its own duties, the Supreme Court was entirely 
independent of the Council; and, with his usual 
sagacity, Hastings had seen the advantage to be 
derived from possessing himself of this stronghold, 
and he acted accordingly. The judges — especially 
the Chief Justice — were quite hostile to the ob- 
noxious trio, and the time had now come to put the 
formidable j^achinery of the law in action, and 
Nuncomar was soon to be rudely awakened from 
his pleasing day-dreams. 

■ On the nth of April, he was accused, before the 
judges of the Supreme Court, of being party to ^ 
conspiracy against the honour of the Governor- 
General and others, by compelling a certain person 
to write a petition, in tenor injurious to their 
character, and sign a statement of bribes having 
been accepted by his Excellency and his officials. 
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On the 1 2th an examination Was instituted before 
the judges, and a charge on oath made against 
Nuncomar, a native named Radoreham, and a 
Mr. Joseph Fowke; and tlie three accused were 
bound over for trial at the next afesifcs. Mean- 
while Clavering, Monson, and Francis left nothing 
•undone to influence public opinion, both in Cal- 
cutta and London, by descanting largejy on the 
political vices of Hastings. In the former city, 
where they (the four) were well known, those 
malignant efforts utterly failed ; but it was not so 
• in fiogland, where prejudice found great sway in 
the Court of Directors and in the -Houses of 
Parliament. Aware of all this, the (Jovernor- 
General exerted himself to uphold the justice of his 
own cause; an^, in a letter written to the Court 
at Leadej^liall Street about this crisis, he there 
referred to the rectitude of his conduct, and the 
perfidy of his enemies. 

‘M'here are many men in England, of un- 
questioned honour and integrity, who have been 
eye-witnesses of all the transactions of this govern- 
ment in the short interval in which I had the 
chief direction of it. There arc many hundreds in 
England who have correspondents in Bengal, from 
whom they have received successive advices of 
those transactions, and opinions of the authors of 
them. I solemnly make iny apj)2al to these 
concurring testimonies, and if, in justice to your 
honourable court, by whom I was cho:>cn for the 
high station which I lately filled, by whom my 
conduct has been applauded, and through whom 
1 have attained the distinguished honour assigned 
me by the legislature itself, in my nomination to 
fill the first pla('e in the administration of India, I 
may be allowed the liberty of making so uncommon | 
a request, I do most earnestly entreat that you will 
be pleased to call upon those who, from their own 
knowledge, or the communications of others, can 
contribute such information, to declare severally the 
opinions which they have entertained of the measures 
of my administration, the tenor of my conduct in 
every department of this government, and the effects 
which it has produced, both in conciliating the 
minds of the natives to the British Government, in 
confirming your authority over the country, and in 
advancing your interest in it. From these, and 
from the testimony of your own records, let me be 
judged ; not from the malevolent declamations of 
those who, having no services of their own to 
pflead, can only found their reputation upon the 
destruction of mine.’* 

But, while he was writing thus, the petty majority 
of the Bengal Council, and the malevOiCnt Nuncomar, 
were bpenly and shamelessly making every effort to 
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blacken Hastings and blast his reputation, till the 
morning of the 6th of May, 1775, when all Calcutta 
was astounded by the sudden tidings that Nuncomar 
had been taken up on a charge of felony, committed, 
and flung into the common gaol. 

1 he crime with which he was charged ivas the 
forgery of a bond, six years before, and the 
ostensible prosecutor was a native, “but,** says 
Macaulay, “ it was then, and still is, the opinion of 
everybody that Hastings was the real mover* in the* 
business.” Be that gs it may, the judges were 
resolved to proceed in the matter according to the 
law of England, by which forgery— a mere trifle in 
India — was then a capital crime. The rage of the 
majority rose to boiling heat. They protested — 
but in vain — against the proceedings of the Supreme 
Court, and demanded that their ally should be 
admitted to bail. But to such messages the 
judges returned haughty and resolute answers ; so 
all the baftled Council could do was to heap 
honours on the family of Nuncomar. On the 9th 
May they dismissed the begum from her office, and 
bestowed it on the prisoner’s son. Rajah Gourdass, 
who had hitherto been acting under her orders. 
In a letter addressed nine days after this to Colonel 
MacLean, Hastings wrote : — “ The visit (by the 
trio) to Nuncomar, when he was to be prosecuted 
for conspiracy, and the elevation of his son when 
the old gentleman was in gaol and in a fair way to 
be hanged, were bold expedients. I doubt if the 
people in England will approve of such barefaced 
declarations of their connections with such a 
scoundrel, or such attempts to injure and impede 
the course of justice.” 

On this letter a writer remarks with truth, that 
however well grounded such reproaches were, and 
however indefensible, gross, and indecent, was the 
conduct of the trio,*while the dark suspicion cleaved 
to Hastings that old Nuncomar was in prison 
through his means, or through the means of 
information afforded to his adherents, it was bad 
taste in him, considering the position in which 
he stood relatively to the prisoner, and his own 
rank and station in India, to hint at the gibbet before 
the man was tried ; but then we must remember 
that the letter was a private one, and that the 
provocation he had received was great. On the 
same day that he wrote this letter, he revoked the 
discretionary power given to Colonel MacLcan in 
London, of tendering his resignation, as he was 
now resolved to remain where he was, and see the 
affair to its end. 

Messrs. Clavering, Monson, and Francis made a 
great and noisy display of virtuous indignation at 
the arrest and imprisonment of their friend, the 
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great informer, a degradation very awful in the ' 
eyes of a Brahmin ; but the dark day of the trial 
drew inexorably near, and when it came, Nuncomar 
— after a true bill had been found against him — 
was brought before Sir Elijah Impey and a jury I 
composed of Englishmen ; and a native Calcutta 
merchant deposed to facts, while there was an 
accumulation of evidence to prove that six years 
before, tlie prisoner had committed forgery on or in 
a private bond — a matter that had before become 
the subject of judicial proceedings in the Court of 
the Veivanncc Adawlut^ and for which he had been 
sent to prison, from which, singularly enough, he 
had been indebted for his release to the kindness, 
or interest, of ^Varren Hastings. 

This acf of forgery had taken place six years 
before the Regulating Act had been pased, and 
before Calcutta was under English law. There was 
a vast amount of contradictory swearing, and the 
necessity for having every word of the evidence 
carefully interpreted, protracted the trial to a most 
unusual length. Nuncomar had witnesses to swear 
against almost every allegation that those for the 
prosecution swore to, so the jury had a mass of 
probabilities to weigh as to the side on which most 
perjury lay; but that Nuncomar was guilty of the 
crime laid to his charge cannot be doubted, and 
the many notorious villanics of liis previour: life 
gave further presumptive evidence of his guilt. Yet 
it was universally believed that Sir Elijah Impcy 
conducted the trial more in the spirit of a partisan 
than a judge. He had deemed that liis dear friend 
Hastings was very ill-used, and was now but too 
glad to come to his rescue. 

The great informer’s tactics for defence did not 
extend beyond the production of witnesses, who 
arc always to be bought witli facility in India by 
any party in possession of money or power, “and 
he could not be made to compreliend how the life 
of a great man like himself could possibly be put in 
jeopardy by a few crooked characters drawn by a 
reed or pen years agO.” However, the jury— 
respectable men, wliose sense and regard for their 
oaths would not allow them to be guided in their 
decision by anything but the evidence that was laid 
before them — thought differently from Nuncomar, 
whom they found guilty of the imputed felony. 

Sir Elijah Impey assumed the black cap, and 
according to the genuine Old Bailey formula — ^most 
difficult to render into Persian or Hindostani — 
pronounced sentence of death with due solemnity. 
Even when the startled^ Nuncomar was made fully 
to comprehend that the matter was no jest or idle 
ceremony to strike terror for a time, he hourly 
expected to be reprieved; but he was left for j 
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immediate execution, an event to which two great 
classes in Calcutta looked forward with very 
different feelings. The Moslems hated him for the 
active part he had taken in the proceedings against 
Mohammed Reza Khan, and deemed that he was 
only enduring a most just retribution ; but the 
Hindoos were bewildered by amazement, grief, and 
horror, that a Brahmin, the head of his caste in 
Bengal, should suffer death — and such a death — by 
a legal sentence and for a crime so trivial, seemed 
altogether a new and most unnatural thing ; and 
they clung to the hope that the punishment dared 
not be inflicted. They had but one satisfaction — 
that his sacred blood was not to be shed. 

Their views of this matter are thus given in the 
writings of Lieutenant-Colonel Tone, who in 1798 
commanded a regiment of infantry in the service of 
the Peishwa of the Mahrattas : — ‘^It is a generally 
received opinion that the Bralimins possess an un- 
bounded influence over the minds of the peoifle. 
This supposition I have every reason to believe 
erroneous ; I can declare I could never discover 
any ascendency of that kind. I have known them 
frequently punished very severely as delinquents, 
some even put to death by order of the Prince. 
'Tis true the blood of a Brahmin is never shed, but 
they are dispatched by other means. The late 
Tuckojee Holkar, who was a Mahratta, put his 
minister (a Brahmin) to death, by wrapping him in 
I clothes steeped in oil, and setting fire to them. 
The most common mode is to keep the limbs 
immersed in cold water until they swell, which 
carries the party off in a few clays. Inferior persons 
are punished in various manners. Cutting off the 
nose and ears is commonly practised ; but wKen 
death is inflicted, the criminal is sometimes dragged 
at an elephant’s foot till he expires. Another mode 
is, to put the prisoner’s head into a large bag, and 
pound it with a mallet used for driving home the 
tent-pegs ; but the most universal way is to cut off 
the arms and legs of the delinquent, and leave him 
to languish in the woods until he dies. Execu- 
tioners are low-caste people, who are employed in 
carrying the large camp ensigns ; the operation is 
generally performed with a common country razor, 
which must produce the most excruciating pain.”* 

Rascal though he was, Nuncomar died with 
the courage and indifference of a Greek Stoic. 
When the sheriff had waited upon him, the 
evening before his execution, offering such services 
as were in his power : 

“I am grateful for all your favours,” replied 
Nuncomar, “and hope they will be continued to 
my family, but fate is not to be resisted. The 
♦ Asiatic Annual^ 1798 . * 
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will of the Almighty must be done,” he added, 
placing* a finger on his forehead. He then re- 
quested the sheriff to give his respects to General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson,and Mr. Francis, begging 
them to protect liis son, and “consider him 
henceforward as the real head of the Brahmins.” He 
busied himself overnight with writing notes and 
looking over accounts in his old way. The sheriff 
never doubted but that he would take some secret 
poison, and expected to find him dead next morn- 
ing. On alighting from his palanquin he walked 
m«r£ erect than usual, andqjlaced his hands behind 
him to be tied with a silk handkerchief, while 
looking about with perfect unconcern ; but he told 
the English that the cloth with wEich tliey wished 
to cover his /ace must not be ti'ed by any of 
them ; so^it was done by a household servant of 
Brahmin caste. * “ He gave the signal by a motion 
of his foot, and he hung on the rope as motion- 
less as if he had been a statue of wood or bronze 
taken out of a Hindoo pagoda.” 

On the 5th of August, Nuncomar Avas hanged on 
the common gibbet till lie w^as dead, and his death 
made a terrible impression on the vast multitude of 
natives who beheld it ; and we are told that those 
who were near enough to ivitncss all the details of 
the event— a ghastly and revolting novelty — filled 
the hot and breathless air ivith howling and frantic 
shrieks, 'i’hose uttered by the Hindoos, who w^crc 
taking their last leave of him, were beyond descrip- 
tion appalling. “ With a sort of superstitious 
incredulity, they could not believe that it wms really 
intended to put him to death, and when they saw 
him tied up and the scaffold drop from under him, 
they set up a universal yell, and with piercing cries 
of horror and dismay, betook themselves to flight, 
running many of them as far as the Ganges, and 
plunging into that holy stream (which they believe 
to be the eldest daughter of the mountain Himavata, 
issuing froih the root of the Bujputra tree and 
flowing direct from heaven), as if to wash away the 
pollution they had contracted in viewing such a 
dreadful spectacle. After hanging for the usual 
time, the body was cut down, and delivered to the 
Brahmins for burning. It was the novelty and 
unsightliness of the execution, that made this deep 


impression upon a people who consider everything 
new as horrible.” 

While all this excitement prevailed among the 
natives in the city, and the people were flying 
from the place of execution, till the ghastly corJ)se 
was left there almost alone, so calm was the mind 
of Hastings, that fro)n a comparison of dates, it 
appears that but a few hours after, he was seated at 
his desk penning a letter to Dr. Johnson, about his 
tour in the Hebrides, Jones’s Persian Gramma^ 
and the history, traditions, arts, and natural pro- 
ductions of India. 

Hastings, however, was not much of a gainer 
by the death of his arch enemy — a tragedy which, 
certainly, he might have prevented by a word. It 
had one result ; the exulting herd of native 
informers vanished. This was, no doubt, a great 
. relief, but it was, perhaps, purchased at a dear rate. 
The majority of the Council, says a historian who 
is not too favourable to Hastings, had by their 
bitter language and violent measure.?, taken 
decidedly a wrong position ; and had the trio 
been permitted to continue their reckless course, 
in their ignorance of India, their rashness, and 
malevolence, it is impossible to foresee what mis- 
chief they might have caused there and at home. 
“ But when it came to be known,” says this writer, 

I “ or at lea.st generally believed that for the purpose 
of stifling inquiry he [Hastings] had allowed a judicial 
murder to be committed, it was no longer possible 
for him to attract any public .sympathy. Everything 
he said or did was construed into the worst possible 
sense ; and when at last the whole of his Indian 
administration Avas brought under review, even 
those on whose aid he had most confidently 
calculated, chose to desert him, rather than risk 
the loss of popularity by making common cause 
with him. In calculating the gain and loss of 
Mr. Hastings, through NuncomaPs execution, if 
we place on the former side the silence which it 
imposed on herds of native informers, we must 
place on the latter side, the general suspicion 
which it brought on all his proceedings, and 
which ultimately subjected him to all the anxiety 
and ruinous expense of a public impeachment.” 

Thus ended the conspiracy of Nuncomar. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


EXTRAORDINARY PROCEEDINGS IN BENCIAL. — DUEL UKJ’WLEN THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL AN» 

MR. FRANCIS. 


The old Hindoo, Nuncoraar, had paid the last 
penalty of all his crimes; but the excitement 
caused by his death did not end with that 
catastrophe. The majority of the baffled Council 
knew well what had been the part played by 
Nuncomar towards Mohammed Reza Khan, even 
while, for their own purj^oses, courting the wily 
Hindoo; but now that ..the latter was gone, they 
did not hesitate to urge that his rival, as the most 
trustworthy man in Bengal, should have the charge, 


not only of the household of the young ^Nabob 
Asoff-ud-Dowlah, instead of Gourdass, whom 
they liad so recently promoted, but also of the 
higher offlce of dewan, which he had held pre- 
vious to his arrest and downfall in 1772. ♦ 

They further suggested that Mohammed should 
have the superintendence of the native criminal 
courts, as the Naibs had before, and that the 
Nizamnt Adajohti should be removed from Cal- 
cutta back to Moorshedabad. 



DEATH OF COLONEL MONSON. 


In their anxietj^ to reverse, alter, or suppress 
anything* that Hastings had done, they resolved 
on this measure simply to destroy one upon which 
he prided himself, and considered his greatest 
achievement, and which he deemed indispensable 
to the existence of our authority in Bengal ; but in 
contempt of his opinion and of all his remonstrances, 
the obnoxious trio carried out their own plans. 

In the same spirit of antagonism they condemned 
aUvl destroyed the system of revenue and finance 


Supreme Court were insulted by the three members 
of Council, who obstructed everything. 

; On the 25th of September, 1776, the majority 
] was reduced by the death of Colonel Monson, 

^ His health had given way, and obliged him fre- 
quently to be absent from the council board. 

, I.atterly he had been unable to attend at all, and 
I Hastings, by his casting vote, was able to establish 
^ an ascendency as complete as that which the 
majority had previously possessed, as there rer 
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which he had so recently introduced — a system, ' 
though not without faults, infinitely more free from ; 
them than that which was anterior to it, and less 1 
tyrannical than the old form of collection used by 
the native princes. The strong representations and 
bitter complaints on these measures sent home by 
Hastings, were now more frequently addressed to 
Lord North than the Court in Leadenhall Street, of j 
whose approbation he was long uncertain, as he 
might well be, on finding the grotesque facility with 
which they condemned in one despatch, the plan or 
order of which they had highly approved in another. 
He urged in vain that his hands were fettered ; that 
the public busifiess, by the manner in which he 
was* thwarted, stood still; that the judges of the 


mained only two on either side. This death *‘has 
restored me the constitutional authority of my 
station,” he wrote, on the 26th of the same month, 
to Lord North, “ but without absolute necessity I 
shall not think it proper to use it with that effect 
I should give it, were I sure of support from 
home.” 

Nevertheless he did use it, voting always with 
boldness and effect, and leaving the general and 
Francis to declaim and protest, as he, before, 
had done in vain ; yet they possessed influence 
enough at Leadenhall Street to obtain a strong 
reproof. 

‘‘To our concern,” wrote the directors on the 
4th of July, “we find that no sooner was our 
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Council reduced by the death of Colonel Monson 
to a number which rendered the president's casting 
vote of consequence to him, than he exercised it 
with an improper degree of power in the business 
of the revenue, which he never could have expected 
from any other authority.” 

We have already related how Hastings, in the 
time of his mortification and absolute despair, had 
announced to his agent in London his intention of 
•^resigning. It would appear that Colonel MacLcan, 
after keeping the letter by him for several months, 
actually did show it to the chairman, his deputy, 
and another director, and upon their report, the 
intended resignation was formally accepted, and a 
successor to Hastings was chosen in the person of 
a Mr. Wilder, who, as the new Covcrnor-General 
of India, was jiresented to George III., while 
General Clavering was ordered to occupy the chair 
until that gentleman’s arrival in Bengal. 

Tidings of tliese proceedings reached Calcutta, 
after the lapse of months, as usual in those days, 
and threw everything into confusion. Hastings 
declared that the Court of Directors had no power 
to accept that which he had never given ; that his 
letter about resigning had been revoked by one 
sent subsequently ; that Colonel Mac Lean had no 
authority to show it ; that nothing in that letter 
amounted to a tender of resignation, and that even 
if it had, the subseciuent missive annulled it. 
Finally he declared his resolution to remain at his 
post. 

Greater grew the rancour and confusion now. 
He refused to permit General Clavering to take the 
chair, and summoned the meetings of Council as 
he had hitherto done • while, on the other hand. 
Clavering stormed and insisted on his rights as 
Governor-General temi)orarily, and, as such, sum- 
moned the Council in his nanv?. Had Hastings 
still been in a minority, he might have left the chair 
without a contest ; but he was now the real master 
of British India, and was resolved not to ejuit his 
high jdace ; so there were now two Councils and 
two parties claiming supreme power, as Barvvell 
attended the summons of Hastings, and Frr.ncis 
that of the irate general. The two latter met at 
the usual Council table; the two former at the 
Board of Revenue. Clavering now proceeded to 
take the oaths of Governor-General, ad interim, and 
to preside and deliberate ; while Hastings required 
Sir Elijah Impey, and the other judges of the 
Supreme Court, to attend, the Revenue Board and 
give him their opinion. ^ 

They met, but to no purpose, as the general 
had got possession of aril the home despatches, and 
refused to deliver them up. Hastings assured the 


judges that if in them they could find one word 
from which his resignation could be deduced, he 
would instantly give over his office. The general 
and Francis enclosed copies of some — but only 
some — of the despatches, upon which they averred 
their claims were indisj^utably based ; they did not, 
however, offer to abide by the decision of the judges, 
but agreed to suspend the execution of their orders, 
as a Council, until the opinion of the Supreme 
Court was delivered. 

Meanwhile Clavering demanded the keys of the 
fort and treasury, and wrote to the bewildered 
commandant of the former, requiring his obedience 
at once ; but Hastings, clenching the keys ^vith a 
firmer grasp, wrote opposite orders to the com- 
mandant, and evinced the fullest ejetermination of 
sternly meeting force with force. Civil Nvar seemed 
about to break forth in the streets of Calcutta, 
when the judges luckily came to ihe conclusion 
that it would be illegal, as yet, for General Clavering 
to assume the chair, and otherwise persevere in his 
present course. So, for the present, he and his 
adherent, Francis, gave place to Hastings, and wrote 
to the judges acciuicscing in their decision. Claver- 
ing, however, was uncourtcous enough, when the 
Council next met, to absent himself without sending 
an apology for doing so. Yet he was a man who 
(while the Governor-Cjeneral was spending in the 
public service the moderate private competence he 
had accumulated), though new to India, and “ who 
had never known toil or danger, was hoarding and 
scraping, jobbing, speculating, trading, and resorting 
to all those means Avliich enabled him to return to 
Europe with a very large fortune.” 

Hastings, with his decided majority, that is 
to say, his casting vote and Barwell’s against 
General Clavering, now carried the bold resolution, 
“ that the general, by taking the oaths as Governor- 
General, &c., had actually vacated his seat as senior 
councillor, and could no longer sit at the Board in 
any capacity.” But in this he failed to carry the 
judges with him, and he was compelled to accept a 
compromise, the terms of which they dictated. 

Eventually the two hostile parties agreed to refer 
their disputes to Leadenhall Street for a decision, 
and to leave matters at Calcutta as they stood 
before the arrivdl of those despatches which em- 
broiled everyone. Meantime, however, many 
changes were made in favour of the friends of 
Hastings. Among others, Mr. Middleton w'as sent 
back as resident to the court of Oude, and Mr. 
Bristow, an adherent of the old majority, was recalled ; 
and Mr. Francis Fowke, son of the Mr. Joseph 
Fowke, who was implicated with Nuncomar, was 
recalled from Benares. The health of Clavering 
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had long been giving way, and, after an illness of 
fourteen days, he died on the 30th of August, 1777, 
and on the 22 nd of the following month we find 
Hastings writing thus to a friend : — “ The death of 
Sir John Clavering has produced a state of quiet in 
our councils, which I shall endeavour to preserve 
during the remainder of the time which may be 
allotted to me. The interests of the Company will 
benefit by it; that is to say, they will not suffer 
as they have done by the effects of a divided 
administration.” 

•Shortly after this event, Mr. Wheler arrived at 
Calcutta, and took his seat in the Council. Before 
encountering the long voyage round the Cape, he 
had naturally conceived that he was to take The 
chair rendered, vacant by the alleged resignation of 
Warren Hastings ; but ere he sailed he had heard 
of Monson's 3 eath, and preferring certainty to 
the hope of a problematical vacancy, he had wisely 
landed, hastened to London, and had himself 
appointed in the colonel’s place. 

The re-appointment of Middleton, the recall of 
Fowke, and some other measures, produced much 
angry discussion among the directors, who cen- 
sured Hastings severely in the beginning of 1778, 
and sent him peremptory orders “ that Mr. Francis 
Fowke be immediately reinstated in his office of 
resident and postmaster of Benares ; ” but, peremp- 
tory as these orders were, Hastings chose to dis- 
regard them. 

The offices of General Clavering as Member of 
Council and as Commandcr-in-Chief, were conferred 
on Sir Eyre Coote — the same officer who had dis- 
tinguished himself so much in Indian warfare, from 
the battle of Plassey to that of Wandiwash and the 
capture of Pondicherry. By nature he was some- 
what obstinate, haughty, and self-willed ; so he 
frequently disputed the authority of Hastings, and 
voted with Wheler and Francis. Thus, when this 
occurred, the views of the Governor-General were 
over-ruled. The vigilance of Francis never slept ; 
his bitterness was only equalled by his vigilance, 
and there were but too many occasions in which, 
by duly managing Sir Eyre, he succeeded in putting 
Hastings into a minority. 

' The latter, however, could also practice the art 
of judicious management, and by gratifying Coote’s 
love of ‘‘ allowances,” in most instances secured his 
vpte. Besides, Coote more generally agreed with 
Hastings than with Francis, who was ignorant of 
India, which the veteran soldier kne\y well. The 
latter was often in the field, and then Hastings had 
everything his own way ; but these contingencies 
in the constitution of the Council gave great 
unedrtainty to its decisions, and. frustrated some 


of the best administrative measures of the Governor- , 
General. 

It seems now very remarkable that while the 
directors at home were alternately menacing and 
censuring Warren Hastings, they utterly omitted to 
avail themselves of the expiry of the period fixed 
for the tenure of his office by the Regulating Acit, 
to insist on a new appointment ; and thus by the 
Act 19 George III., chapter 61, he was continued 
in his office of Governor-Cieneral for another yeai^ 
Soon after this renewal of the tenure of office, 
mutual friends made an attempt to effect a recon-; 
ciliation between Hastings and Francis, and it 
was less difficult than might have been supposed,, 
for the former was now threatened with the loss of 
Mr. Barwell, who was about to returif to Europe, 
thus leaving his friend in a minority, while Mr. 
Francis, who had been so long in that unpleasant 
position by the deaths of Monson and Clavering, 
was not unwilling to escape from it, even at the 
sacrifice of his apparent consistency. 

A kind of truce was accordingly made, the terms 
of which seem to be but little known, as ere long 
they became involved in an acrimonious dispute, of 
which each gave his own version, while seeking to 
charge deceitful dealing on his adversary. Hastings 
had too probably the best reason for complaint ; 
but he lost his temper, and used language provoca- 
tion could scarcely justify. And afterwards, not in 
a moment of excitement, but a time of calmness, 
he penned these words : — 

“ I do not trust to Mr. Francis’s promises of 
candour, convinced that he is incapable of it. I 
judge of his public conduct by his private, which 
I have found to be void of truth and honour.” 

This language led to the result which Hastings — 
long since weary of his contumacy — evidently con- 
templated, according to the usages of society at 
that time, and for more than sixty years aftenvards. 

A duel was fought, in which Mr. Fuancis was 
so severely wounded, that he narrowly escaped 
with his life. . The conduct of Hastings throughout 
this painful affair w'as most honourable, for he not 
only made repeated inquiries after the health of his 
adversary, but offered him a visit, which Francis- 
malignant to the last— coldly declined. He had a 
proper sense, he said, of the Governor-General s^ 
politeness, but could not consent to any private 
interview. Henceforth they w’ould only meet at 
the council board. 

They did meet there occasionally after, yet only 
t(» be found, as of old, antagonists on opposite 
sides ; but Francis profited so little by this boot- 
less strife that he lost heart in it, and sailed for 
Europe. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

A QLTARRE:. with the MAHRATTAS. — THE MARCH OF COLONEL LESLIE. 


It was high time now that some unanimity should 
prevail at that long-divided council board, and it 
soon became powerfully apparent to what peril the 
able Governor -General had exposed his country 
and British interests in India by risking his life in 
a duel with Mr. Francis ; for a crisis had come, 
with which he alone was competent to deal ; and, 
according to Macaulay, it is not too much to say, 
that had he been taken from the head of affairs, the 
years 1780 dnd 1781 would have been as fatal to 
our power in Asia as to our power in America. 

I'he Treaty of Poorundhur, concluded with the 
Poonah Ministry by Colonel Upton, failed to satisfy 
either the Company or the predatory Mahrattas, 
each party having striven to elude their obligations 
under it, and to lay the blame thereof upon the 
other, a state of matters that very readily pro- 
duced a rupture, the more immediate cause of 
which occurred in March, 1777, when a French 
ship, laden with all the munition of war and many 
articles of European export, arrived at Chowal, a 
Mahratta port some twenty-three miles southwird 
of Bombay, and landed several Frenchmen, who 
proceeded at once to Poonah. One of them bore 
the character of an ambassador to the Mahrattas, 
and was the Chevalier St. Lubin, whom the Council 
of Madras, during the former war with Hyder, 
had the folly to send, as one of the meddling 
field deputies, to watch their own general, and 
control the movements of liis army. 

This chevalier was a mere adventurer, credit to 
whose false statements, that lit had lived long 
among the Mahrattas, and knew them well, had 
been given an France, where much mortification 
was beginning to be felt at the ascendency which 
we had established in India. It was then thought 
that amid the combinations now forming, and the 
war which we seemed to be about to wage with the 
Mahrattas, a locality might be obtained, to form 
the basis of future operations against us. 

The bare retention of her possessions on the 
east coast was the utmost France could look for on 
that side ; the west, then, presented a mo»'e favour- 
able prospect, and was nearer the seat of the coming 
war than the Mauritius. After listening to much of 
such arguments as these, the French Ministry sent 
the chevalier to Poonah, where he soon began to 
exercise great influence. In the strife then raging 
betw^n us and our American colonies, French- 


men of great name and high rank were taking an 
active part, without any declaration of war between 
the courts of St. James’s and Versailles ; hence it 
was reasonably supposed that Frenchmen w^ould 
not be very scrupulous in India, where they had 
never ceased their intrigues, since — despite •the 
advice of those who knew Indian politics best — 
Pondicherry and Chandernagore had been restored 
to them. 

The reception accorded to St. Li^bin at Poonah 
caused considerable alarm at Bombay, the presi- 
dency of which, being nearest the scene of the 
Mahratta intrigues, was most likely to be affected by 
them, and, but for the restrictions involved by the 
Regulating Act, the Bombay Council would at once 
have begun to prepare for war. But their old freedom 
of action could not be exerted now with the same 
strength as before, though it had been in a measure 
restored to them by the directors disapproving of the 
manner in which they had been interfered with by 
the Governor-General, and giving it as their opinion 
that an alliance originally with the now fugitive 
Ragobah would have been more for the honour and 
advantage of the Company, for his ‘‘pretensions 
to the supreme authority,” added the directors, 
“appear to us better founded than those of his 
competitors. Therefore, if the conditions of the 
Treaty of Poonah have not been strictly fulfilled on 
the part of the Mahrattas, and if, from any circum- 
stance, our Governor-General and Council shall 
deem it expedient, we have no objection to an 
alliance with Ragobah on the terms agreed upon 
between him and you.” 

This was exactly what the p-esidency wished, as 
they were eager to anticipate any fresh designs of 
the French and Mahratta chiefs, and to recover 
Bassein and other territory which had been sur- 
rendered under the unpopular treaty concluded by 
Colonel Upton. Hastings heartily disapproved of 
the treaty — all the more so, perhaps, that it was the 
work of Clavering, Monson, and Francis — which he 
would have prevented had he been able. 

Indeed, by the time that St. Lubin arrived with 
presents for them from the unfortunate Louis XVI., 
the Mahratta chiefs had scarcely performed one 
article of it ; and Hastings, who had long reflected 
on the best means of securing our Indian empire, 
and those possessed by the French for recovering 
their lost ascendepey, soon came to the conclusion 
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that our chief peril would lie in an alliance between 
the French and Mahrattas, and that their attempt 
to form one should be prevented at once, by the 
sword, by diplomacy, and all other means. 

At this crisis, tidings reached Calcutta that there 
was a quarrel among the chiefs at Poonah, where a 
kind of regency had been constituted, and a power- 
ful faction, headed by Baboo, had resolved to draw 
the sword for Ragobah, and had actually applied to 
the Council at Bombay for assistance, and to this 
party it appeared that the latter had committed 
itself by promises and encouragements ; and more-^ 
over, it was plain that the territory of Bombay 
would be imperilled if the faction opposed to Baboo 
and Ragobah should prove victorious. To aid 
Bombay in the coming strife seemed only in 
accordance with true policy, since it would not 
only frustrate th^ ambitious schemes of our great 
European rival, but secure our future ascendency 
in the Mahratta councils, beside giving accessions 
of territory, which would more than compensate for 
the expense of the war. This opinion, by means 
of Warren Hastings’ casting vote, prevailed, and it’ 
was resolved to assist the Bombay Presidency in the 
war with the Mahrattas. 

It is a strange thing that very shortly before the 
time of which we are writing, the name of this 
people was almost unknown in hmrope ; and 
Guthrie, in his Grammar, in 1764, describes them 
as mercenaries, inhabiting the mountains between 
India and China ; whereas they are a southern 
people, whose original home was in the land of 
Candeish and Baglana, in the Deccan, extending 
north-west as far as Goojerat and the Nerbudda 
river. According to Colonel Tone, the three great 
tribes that compose them are the Koonhy^ or farmer, 
the Dimgar, or shepherd, and the Ccuvia, or cow- 
herd.* 

Poonah was their kind of metropolis, he adds, 
and the seat of Brahminical authority, yet it con- 
tained then one Christian church and many 
mosques. They have no titled nobility, and no 
peishwa could be appointed without first receiving 
the khelal^ a certain quantity of cloths, delivered 
from the hands of the rajah, which virtually con- 
stituted him in his office. When he took the field 
in person, the jerrypiit was always displayed, this 
being a small swallow-tailed pennon, formed of 
cloth of gold. ‘‘The Mahrattas are straight, and 
clean-limbed men/’ says Gordon, “with complexions 
of various shades, from black to light brown, but 
darker near the sea; and they are bred alike to 
agriculture and to arms.”t * 

• AHatic Annual Regiiter^iy^^). 

• • t "Geographical Grammar ’’ (1789). 
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It was thus carried at Calcutta that Bombay 
should be assisted with money and troops. Ten 
lacs of rupees were to be sent there by bills, but 
the conveyance of troops presented obstacles of no 
ordinary nature ; so, of course, in Council there 
arose a fresh dispute as to the most proper mode 
of sending the Bengal troops on so long a journey, 
but Hastings boldly suggested the new idea of a 
march over land. At this time the brigades of the 
Company were stationed far to the north and west, 
near the frontiers of Oude, and not only would 
much time be lost in bringing a sufficient force 
down to Calcutta, but a long and tedious voyage 
round the mighty peninsula of Hindostan at an 
unfavourable season would inevitably intervene, ere 
they could reach the scene of operation?. Hence 
the new suggestion of Hastings — new, at least, in 
India; but he had studied well the capabilities of 
the native troops, and had a perfect reliance on 
their steadiness and powers of endurance, and hfe 
had long wished for an opportunity to show the 
might and military power of the Company to some 
of the ranas and rajahs of the interior — princes 
who, from the remoteness of tneir situation, had 
hitherto been in ignorance of both, and many of 
whom could scarcely comprehend whether this 
mysterious “ Company” consisted of only one man 
or many. Thus, after a due consultation with 
certain officers, on whose skill and talent he could 
rely, though the Council proved averse to this 
march over land, he ordered it on his own re- 
sponsibility. 

At Calpee, on the right bank of the Jumna, 
where a hill-fort in a strong position defends the 
picturesque passage of the river, at a small distance 
from which stands a town, of old the capital of a 
petty state, there assembled, in the summer of 1778, 
that force which was%expected to penetrate through 
the hostile and then unknown regions which lay 
between the banks of the Ganges and the Gulf of 
Cambay — the point being nearly equidistant, in a 
direct line, from Calcutta and Bombay, 600 miles 
W.N.W. of the former, and 680 miles N.N.E. of the 
latter. In the last given direction, the distance by 
any practicable route cannot be less than 1,000 
miles, and this was the march about to be taken 
through a country barely known, if known at all, 
some parts of which might be friendly and others 
hostile, by a force mustering 103 European officers, 
6,624 native troops, with 31,000 camp-followers, 
including the bazaar, carriers of baggage, officers 
servants, and families of the sepoys. The command 
of the whole was entrusted to Colonel Leslie, who, 
though he had all the personal courage, lacked the 
^dogged perseverance attributed to his countrymen, 
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eventually did not prove equal to the execution 
of a conception so brilliant and daring. 

He began his march on the 12th of June; but 
he had not proceeded far, when a letter from Mr. 
Baldwin, our consul at Grand Cairo, brought to 
Calcutta the news that war had been declared at 
London and Paris ; news which so much alarmed 
the Council lest Calcutta should be attacked, that 
they insisted on the recall of the Bombay expedi- 
‘ tion ; but Hastings, still resolute in purpose, insisted 


improvised a regular marine esubiHshment, raised 
nine new battalions of sepoys, and ‘-a iStrohg force 
of native artillery; and, being thus confident 
and at ease in his own quarter, he turned all his 
attention to the march of the army westward, and 
to the progress of affairs at ’Poonah and in Bombay. 

Before the march of Leslie began, Hastings, with 
great and wise forethought, had sent letters and 
presents to those native princes through whqse 
territories the colonel would have to pass. Sfore- 
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that it should proceed, as the river Hooghley, 
Calcutta, and Bengal could be defended without 
it; and the energetic Clive himself could not have 
overborne obstacles more resolutely than the 
Governor-General did on this trying occasion. 

He seized Chandemagore, which the French had j 
omitted to fortify, and sent orders to the presidency 
of Madras instantly to occupy Pondicherry, the walls 
and works of which had been repaired and so 
strengthened (an infraction of the former treaty of 
peace) that it cotdd not be taken without a desperate 

siege. * 

He then ordered tlie formation of some strong 
lines of .yorks to jdefend the approaches to Calcutta^^ 
,and c^lecdng shipping of all sorts and sizes, he 


he had nearly settled the preliminaries of an 
ice with Moodajee Bhonsla, the Mahratta 
,h of Berar, whose states were most extensive, 
ted about midway between 
the western coast, and vimos^pP^^^ba 
ence were fully equal to those of any Mahratta 
ce of the period. 

olonel Leslie’s orders were, to push on with all 
dity, so that he might leave the Nerbudda in 
rear before the rainy season set m ; but, '^istead 
ioing this, he permitted himself to be retarded 
iome petty Rajpo^ot chiefs, whom the Poonah 
lirattas had instigated to obstruct hiin ; an in 
esultory warfare with them, he wasted the time, 
should have spent in advancing, according to 




fp a^e niardied 

troops weK &«qu^tly 


^Blatsaw*' ^<W>®g of disttiCt-t-BO 

't^^dli|[i^t<«it‘/or*ts scorching heat, called "the death- 
Jljisit ’QsC. BunSelcund,”— and also by a young 
.'W^jtotta chieC called Ballarjee. Leslie’s supplies 
. freguently cut off ; but a spirited 4nd suc- 

ceaifijl attack upon a position the rajah and the 
ehilthad taken up not far from Chatterpore, amid 
thtf^fndst beautiful and romantic scenery of the 


‘f’^rest of the 


able, if Colonel Leslie does hot < 
the domestic discontents of thh t#a ^ 
which his inducements are strong 
tions great. He was, on the 50th of July, 1 
pore, where he had for some time b^ea 
for the repair of his carriages, Se writes 
was then on the point of leaving it 

Leslie, however, was not in such haste aS 
leader desired ; for, on reaching Rajah^mt/ I 
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Bundelcuhd, completely disconcerted them both, 
and compelled them to keep at a more respectful 

^ aJ&ftrj the colonel was joined by the 
who laid claim to his 
s of Bundelcund ; 
f ; ^ey^dd* the British found 
other mad con- 
^ ami furhi^vme^ 

'.li 


“ the Country of Diamonds,” on die lydi of Angsst, ' 
he made a , long halt to negoditte with die 
tender, and other lords of the distnot ; bdt dM . 
delay was in part attributable to the iodeoson of 
the Bombay Council, under whose wdeifs i*, 
been desired to place himsejf the mpamti^, 
the Jumna m his rear. - 

Incidents '^at were undoubted , ^ 

embarrassing,' had occurred in the ';SBiflidi)i?nl#'.;^ 
PbohA, where the treaQr wifh " 

cause g^eially,' weiefnot proyh^ -soj^ 
thh Council at Bombay ^ 'ahdc^WfS 
>igpndimt.' became 
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To Colonel Leslie they sent an order ^ to halt 
m rout^y .alleging as a reason, their dread of the 
expense and risk, and the dissent of two members 
of Council from the original scheme, a plea which 
excited the profound contempt of Hastings. Three 
days after the first order, the Bombay politicians 
sent Leslie a second order rescihding the first, 
and desiring him to press on with all speed. 
Leslie, though brave, was by nature irresolute, 

‘ perhaps inactive, so he remained where he was ; 
and justified himself for doing so, by showing that 
an army which he expected from Bombay to make 
a junction with him had not yet begun its march ; 
and that the presidency had failed to avail them- 
selves properly of the dissensions at Poonah, or to 
pave the w&y for his progress through districts that 
were dangerous. 

On the other hand, the Council at Bombay 
excused their apathy, by alleging that the members 
of their secret party in Poonah, from whom they 
expected active and armed assistance, had been 
cast into dungepns, and that it was vain now 
to prognosticate what might be the chances of 
Ragobah becoming either peishwa or regent. As 
matters stood, Hastings thought it necessary to 
recall Colonel Leslie, and confide the command 


' of* the expeditionatty arniy tp an officer of more 
activity ana enterprise. ^ ‘ ' 

He accordingly ordered him to be supprsfeded 
by the second in command, Lieutenant-Cfoloftel 
Goddard. By the same courier, he wrote to the 
Rajah of Bundelcund and the competitors there, 
disavowing all the tactics and transactions of 
Colonel Leslie, and declaring all that officers 
treaties and agreements invalid. 

It has been thought not improbable that the 
loitering commander might have been madj^ ,to 
answer at Calcutta, for the mode in which h^ Jhad , 
handled his army, before a court-martial or co'Urt 
of inquiry ; but he was summoned before a Jiigher 
tribunal. 

Before the order of supercession reached him, he 
died of fever at Rajahghur (or Rajeghur), on the 
3rd of October, 1778. Goddard Ivas rmsed to tee 
rank of full colonel ; and, freed from all the trammels 
that beset his predecessor — especially the authority 
of the wavering magnates at Bombay — forthwith 
quitted the land of Bundelcund, and taking the 
route to Malwa, continued his march for a long 
time in ease, peace, and plenty, without experi- 
encing or expecting any of the many impediments 
which had beset the less fortunate Leslie. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

I 

PONDICHERRY REDUCED AGAIN. — ^THE MARCH OF COLONEL GODDARD. 


We have said that Pondicherry could not be 
reduced without some obstinate ’work. The task 
of recapturing that place, which the French had 
no right to fortify again, was assigned to Major- 
Gena^ Sir Hector Munro, who, on the 17 th of 
October, 1778, took the town and fort by capitula- 
tioii, after siege of two months and ten days, at 
thehea^ of the East India Company's forces, and 
thoso nabob. ^ 

On lhe ^Sth of August, part of the troops intended 
for the siege! eooamped on the Redhill, four miles 
distant from ul^pn^cheity, the French troops in 
which were /oboimdnded by Major-General de 
ai^.lkigadl^ of Lauriston. On 
the of the remark- 
able 1^^ in an^ earlier 

chapter. On the ^ and of September we 

* laikiatt GutMUit 1778 . 


broke ground before it on the north and south 
sides, Sir Hector being resolved to push on two 
attacks at once. On the i8th, the batteries, armed 
with twenty-eight battering guns and twenty-seven 
mortars, opened with a terrible fury, to which those 
of the enemy responded from day-dawn till evening, 
when their fire began to slacken, while ours -was 
redoubled. 

“The approaches," says Sir Hecto?^, in* his des- 
patch to Viscount Weymouth^ thor ^cretary of 
State, “were continued with ; 

but the obstinate defence of tee ,g^H^n made it 
j necessary to act with ai# rains 

that fell retarded . being 

cmied into the ditch ^ breadi 

made ih the the 

faces of the adjacent 

at was resolved tb paat^^tee k bridge of 
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boats fo^e fot tly purpoie, and to assault die pistols/ and great stores of ewSiJlJjiqg; Tbd 
place i while, on the north attack, our batteries had garrison consisted of about 3;ooo ^en, * ^ of 
ruined thfe whole face of the north-west bastion, and whom were Europeans ; the total loss in killed 
a flp 4 was prepared to pass the troops over the wounded was 680. The besieging force was 
ditdh, where they had stockades running into the 10,500, of whom 1,500 were Europeans. Our 
water.' This was intended to have been put in losses were 224 killed, and 693 wounded.* 
exeiCution on the 15 th of October, before daylight ; So thus fell Pondicherry into our hands for the 
but in the forenoon of the 14th the water of the third time. 

ditch to the southward was so raised by the rains During the time of the investment, a sha^ 

for two or three days before, that it forced itself engagement took place at sea between our squadron^ * 
irito the gallery, broke it down, and damaged the under Sir Edward Vernon, and the French, under 
boat^ intended for the bridge. M. Tranjollie. On the same day our troops broke 

“ It required two days to repair the damage done, ground before the town of Pondicherry, Vernon, 
and evesything being ready for the assault, it would when (with five sail, one of which was the Rippon^ 
have taken place on the 17th; but on the i6th, 60) chasing a frigate into the roadstead, descried 
M. Bellecombe sent in a letter by his aide-de-camp, six sail of the enemy to the south-westward ; but 
M. de VilletJe, relative to a capitulation, which was the wind was so light that it was impossible to come 
signed by both parties next day. The gallant within range of them till the morning of the loth 
defence made by M. Bellecombe will ever do him of August, when they bore down on our fleet in a 
honour ; and I beg leave, in justice to the troops I steady line abreast. After some manoeuvring, 
had the honour to command, to assure your lord- Vernon won the weather gauge, and signalled to 
ship that they acted with the most determined bear down on the enemy, who had formed on the 
resolution on every occasion.” starboard tack. 

Thus Bellecombe had no better fortune in intended,” reported Sir Edward, ‘^forming 

Pondicherry than the Count de Lally a few years our line on the larboard tack, till the leading ship 
before. Admiral Sir Edward Vernon, who gave had stretched abreast of their rear, then to have 
great assistance during the siege, landed the marines tacked and formed opposite the enemy^s ships ; 
of his squadron, with 200 seamen, to act as a naval but having so little wind, and the uncertainty of a 
brigade, if required, in the assault. continuance, I thought it necessary to bring them 

The lists, terms of the capitulation, and the to action, which, at three-quarters past two, became 
colours taken at Pondicherry, Sir Hector sent home general.” 

in charge of his aide-de-camp. Ensign Rumbold, of After close fighting for two hours, the enemy 
the 6th Regiment (son of the Governor of Madras), stood away to the south-west, leaving yir vessds 
then serving as a volunteer in the war in India. sorely crippled aloft ; but the admiral hoped to 
The terms of the capitulation demanded by the encounter them again next day, so the whole night 
French included that the garrison, after giving over was spent “ in reeving, splicing,, and knotting the 
the old Villenore Gate, should “ retire by the sea- rigging, getting up a maintopsail yard, and foretop 
port, with arms and baggage, colours flying, drums mast, the others being destroyed.” But the enemy 
beating, lighted matches, with six cannon, two bore away out of sight, which enabled Vernon to 
mortars — each piece tq have six charges, and each steer into the roads of Pondicherry, and take part 
soldier fifteen cartouches ; ” but it was answered with Munro in the reduction of that place. His 
that, in consequence of their bravery, “ the garrison total loss in the engagement was eleven killed,, and 
are to march out of the Villenore Gate with the fifty-three wounded. 

honours of war ; they will, on the glacis, pile their Colonel Goddard, as we have related, continuing 
arms by o);der of their own officers, where they will his march, crossed the Nerbudda and reached the 
leave them with their drums, the cannon, and mortars, city of Nagpore, which Hastings, with a prospective 
The officers to keep their arms, and the Regiment glance, declared should be the proper centre for all 
of Pondi^Sih^rrj^, at General BellecOmbe's particular our possessions and connections in India, though 
requeirt^ 1to k^p liheir colours.” f it is situated in a low, swampy plain, watered by a 

The this corps, M» Aiiyfergnei Brigadier river called the Nag, or serpent, from its numerous 

Lawde Russell, ^d other officers windings. ’ It was but a small place, ^ind was but a 

ofrank,;a^i taikd aiay tJidr baggage' village when, in 1740, Ragoji Bhonsla fixed th^e 

unseardhed; 1^1 littq ochr hands gpx guns the seat of the Mahratta Government, and k 

and mor^, were unserviceable, the capital of Berar. 

6)995 stands of vwrms prtns, i,^d swords and * ^ London Gatettt, ifyB. 
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By the zst of December, Colonel Goddard had 
established friendly relations with the Mahrattas of 
that state ; and there he received despatches from 
Bombay, acquainting him that, at last, an army had 
been put in motion for Poonah, and it was expected 
that he would form a junction with it in the vicinity 
of that city. This Bombay force, 4,500 strong, was 
under Colonel Charles Egerton, who, on quitting 
the coast, boldly marched through the Ghauts, 
® reached Khandala, and by the 4th of January, 1779, 
was in full advance upon Poonah, with twenty-five 
days' provisions in store. 

Flying squadrons of Mahratta horse hovered 
about him, skirmishing and retreating ; but Egerton 
could howhere hear aught of a friendly Mahratta 
army, which Ragobah had given assurances would 
repair to his standard. Ragobah, who accompanied 
the colonel with a very few followers, and who had 
obtained a considerable loan from the Bombay 
treasury, was now questioned sharply, on which he 
represented that the undecided Mahratta chiefs 
would not join the British until some formidable 
blow had been struck. 

By the 9th of January, Egerton was within sixteen 
miles of Poonah, at the point where he expected to 
. meet and form a junction with Goddard's column ; 
but now he was compelled to halt, as a great body 
of Mahratta horse was seen in front, and their 
aspect greatly excited the fears of two civil com- 
missioners, whom, unfortunately for the credit of 
the expedition, the Bombay Government had 
ordered to accompany it. On the unmanly pretext 
that subsistence would become precarious if they 
continued^ to advance — though eighteen days' 
rations were still in store — they ordered a retreat. 
It was begun at night, on the nth of January, the 
hcfivy guns having been thrown into a tank, and a 
quantity of stores buried.* 

The army of Mahratta horse, 50,000 strong, came 
thundering after them, and eventually surrounded 
them completely, cut down or slew by rockets 
about 400 men, and earned off nearly all the 
baggage provisions. The two helpless com- 
missicmeis wete overwhelmed by terror and despair, 
and Egoiton declared that it was impossible 
to cany back the column to Bombay; so Mr. 
FarmUf, the secretary of the committee or com- 
missiemers, was sent to negociate. The first demand 
was Ragobah should be delivered up» and this 
de|pcai}ii 3 g would actually have been com- 

M previously made a better 

agteeiiig to surrender to Scindia. 
The itiekt dmaii^ the Bombay Govern- 

meae ihoitidy by suneender all the tenritoty 
•IhiTs ••Hiadostaiu’* 


they had acquired since 175^ ^md the death of 
Madhoo Rao, together with the revenues’ drawn 
from Broach and Surat. Also, that orders should 
be sent to Colonel Goddard to retire peaceably 
back to Bengal. The terrified commissioners did 
as they were commanded, and signed a treaty at 
Wurgaon to the effect of all this, and Lieutenant 
Charles^ Stewart and Mr. Farmer were left as 
hostages in the hands of the enemy; but on 
descending the Ghauts, the first act of the commis- 
sioners was to commit a dangerous breach of faith 
— dangerous so far as the lives of the hostag^awerp 
concerned — by countermanding the order they 
had sent to Colonel Goddard, when, uqder the 
dictation of the Mahrattas, they forbade him to 
advance ; these instructions no doubt explain the 
contradictory messages which so greatly puzzled 
that officer. ^ ' 

This dishonoured army now continued its march 
without molestation to Bombay, where two colonels, 
Egerton and Cockbum, were dismissed the service, 
and a Captain Hartley, whq had distinguished 
himself, was promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. 

In the meanwhile Colonel Goddard had con- 
tinued his march towards Poonah, confident in the 
formation of a junction with Egerton at the 
appointed time; but when he reached the great 
city of Berhampore, the ancient capital of Candeish, 
on the northern bank of the Tapti, 980 miles from 
Calcutta by the route he had taken, he had to halt 
again, in perplexity by the nature of his orders and 
advices. “ By one letter from the field commis- 
sioners, written in compliance with their treaty, he 
was told to retrace his steps ; by another from the 
same field commissioners he was told that he must 
pay no attention to what they had said ; but these 
lack-brains gave him no account or intelligible 
hint of what had befallen their Bombay army." 

Full of strange doubts, the colonel continued to 
halt at Berhampore, till the 5th of February, 1779, 
when he became cognisant of the* real state of 
affairs. In great indignation he resolved not to be 
bound by a treaty made by fools and cowards, who 
had no right or authority over him* as he had already 
orders which absolved him from the dDhimand of 
the Bombay Government ; but fearing there might 
be more at stake than he knew he bravely resolved 
to continue his march towards tine western coast, 
and avoiding Poon^,from vrlmm a body of horse 
had been sent out to on for 

Suzat, where he would ^Etid 1 ^^ it British 
settiemen4 with the Boihbay, and 

where he wotild be in # ^ orders 

from Bengal m occasion mi|^ reqtiire. 

* 
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From Berha^pbre the route to Surat was 2-50 
miles*; the dispo^tion of- the intervening country 
was very dubious, and the Mahratta horse were 
hangihg on his rear ; but his decision, and rapidity 
of movement, together with the splendid discipline 
and conduct of his Bengal native infantry, saved 
him alike from all danger and dishonour. Wher- 
ever he and they went the fame of a good name 
preceded them. The march was a long* one, and 
accompanied by many toils and perils ; but there 
were no pillaging, no insult or wrong offered to the 
people, hence they flocked on all hands to supply 
his men with provisions, and to accord all the 
service and information in their power. 

The* march lay through one of the most fertile 
and best cultivated tracts of Hindostan, thickly 
dotted with defenceless villages and open towns, 
with much^aluable property in them, and luxuries 
most tempting to the sepoys ; “ but nothing was 
touched, nothing taken without' being paid for ; and 
thus the inhabitants, instead of flying and concealing 
their provisions and property, .as they had ever 
done at the approach of an army, quietly pursued 
their occupations, or thronged to relieve his wants 
by a traffic beneficial to both parties.” 

In nineteen days after quitting Berhampore, 
Goddard entered Surat amid the acclamations of 
the people, thus achieving a triumph more valuable 
than any victory could prove. “ Be assured,” wrote 
Hastings, in one of his letters to Sullivan, “ that the 
successful and steady progress of a part — and that 
known to be but a small part — of the military force 
of Bengal from the Jumna to Surat, has contributed 
more, perhaps, than our more splendid achievements 
to augment our military reputation, and to confirm 
the ascendant of our influence over all the powers of 
Hindpstan. To them, as to ourselves, the attempt 
appeared astonishing, because it had never before 
been made or suggested. It has shown what the 
British are capable of effecting ! ” * 

Colonel Goddard was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier-:general, and soon received tfie commands 
of the Supreme Council at Calcutta* to take upon 
himself all future wars and negociations with the 
Mahiattaa On being made aware of the disgraceful 
treaty between the Bombay commissioners and the 
chiefs that people, the Supreme Council first 
provided jfor their oiim safety by oriiering a brigade 
to the banks of the Jnmna^ ^d sending their 
commander-iiHdiief to inspect md put upon a war 
footing thei^ i^taxy resources jon the north-west 
frontier, an attack was ex^>ecte(L After this 
they gave their attep^m to the Bbsdbay Presidency, 
and manifeated at worthy af all praise, whilo 

, • • WittM ifase 


Hastings urged the Council there to diem 
selves for the retrieval of their misforttmes^aittd’s^ 
themselves with means adequate to en(L\ . ', ? 

But the Bombay Council chose to deem Apm* 
selves slighted when Goddard was appointed 
brigadier, with powers to negociate for ' the 
Governor-General, as our plenipotentiary at die 
court of Poonali, and objected particularly, to ihe 
cantoning of a military force within their limits, 
and independent of their authority, as being uncon-* 
stitutional. The Governor-General, heedless of their 
petty spirit, on the 15th of April, 1779, directed 
Brigadier Goddard to endeavour to negociate a 
peace on the terms of the Treaty of Poorundhur, 
with an additional clause excluding all French from 
any portion of the Mahratta territories. By the 
end of May he received more detailed instruc- 
tions, directing him, if peace could not be obtained 
on the above terms, to form an alliance with Futteh 
Sing, the acknowledged head of the Baroda or 
Guicowar dominions. There was another alliance 
from which great things were expected. 

This was one with Scindia, whose rivalry with 
Nana Furnavese, the Mahratta minister, was well 
known; these two chiefs, while acting together 
with apparent cordiality, only hid thereby their 
secret and mutual animosity, and of this a marked 
instance occurred. By the Treaty of Wurgaon, 
Ragobah had been committed to bis care, and on 
his prisoner, Scindia had settled an estate in Bun- 
delcund worth twelve lacs of rupees. Ragobah thus 
believed that Scindia was his friend, and Nana was 
also satisfied, because Scindia became security that 
Ragobah would molest his government no more; 
so the latter was sent to take possession of hi$ new 
property, but having received a hint that he would 
probably be confined in the castle of Jhansi, and 
being slenderly guarded, he watched his oppor- 
tunity, and when his escort was about to ford 
the Nerbudda, he escaped, and fled with all speed 
to Broach, and put himself under the protection of 
the British. This was all believed to be a «|cheme 
of Scindia’s, who thus widened the breach between 
the Nana and the Company, and led the minister 
to fear that there was a plan on foot for establishing 
Ragobah at Poonah. 

Thus, after Goddard had been negociating with 
him for some months, all hope of a treaty came to 
an end when the Nana demanded the immediate 
surrender of the Isle of Salsette and the pmon of 
Ragobah, as preluninaries thereto. Pieidous! to 
this, Ragobah, with his two sons,'Anmit 
Bajee Rao, a child of four years, iM visited the 
cmip of General Goddaid, who gave him an 
allowance of 50,000 Tfspees per month,^^ which was 
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censured by the Bengal Government, who intended 
to tnake no more use of him politically. Too late, 
the discovery had at last been made that it was 
impChtic to attempt to thrust upon the warlike 
Mahrattas, a person whom the whole nation, instead 
of flocking to his banner, as expected during the 
recent expedition, viewed with general indifference 
and aversion. 

BijM; nOW| therefore, that the declaration and double 
* demends of Nana Furnavese made war inevitable, 
it was resolved that it should be carried on, not in 


the name of Ragobah, but in that of the East India 
Company alone ; so General Goddard, on xeceiving 
his final answer from the Nana, set out for Bombay, 
where he arrived on the ist of November, 1779. 

The object of the general’s visit was two-fold — 
to arrange the plan of future warlike operations, to 
urge the preparation and march of a reinforcement, 
and also to adjust the proposed allowance with 
Futteh Sing, the Guicowar of Baroda. The Council 
would have preferred delay, but they could not 
resist the urgency of the energetic Goddard. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

WAR WITH THE MAHRATTAS. — GODDARD TAKES THE FIELD. — DUBHOY AND AHMEDABAD CAPTURED. — 
FIRST COMMUNICATION OVERI AND ESTABLISHED BY WARREN HASTINGS. 


Accordingly, a detachment of the Bombay troops, 
consisting of 100 European artillery, 200 European 
infantry, and two battalions of sepoys, under 
Colonel Hartley, were immediately embarked for 
Goojerat From Madras, 100 artillery, 500 Euro- 
peans, and one. battalion of sepoys were expected, 
under Colonel Brown ; from Bengal, 2,000 sepoys 
were expected by the route overland, but failed to 
appear; and on returning to Surat, where the 
main body of his army was cantoned, General 
Goddard dismissed the envoys of Nana Funavesc, 
and opened a negociation with Futteh Sing, of 
Baroda; but finding that prince loth to entangle 
himself by any definite treaty, on the New Year’s 
Day of ^780 he put his arpiy in motion, and 
crossed the river Tapti. 

ipm^essing slowly northward, till overtaken by 
his ^^ege-trsin and stores from Broach, he then 
moved tp attack the fort of Dubhoy, which was 
held for peishwa by an officer with a garrison 
of f^Whiattas, This place — ^including the 
ancient Hindoo city, of which there 
is extant, but which was probably 

b^^Oanse of its low and unhealthy situa- 
<ame lordflcations three miles in extent, 
many elegant temples. In 
JWde taigte ibw a mass of magnificent 
fliepi^ia^sqjakUd population of 

hewn stones,^ 

' * Faifce*. 


Strengthened by fifty-six towers. Between two of 
these was a kind of Moorish archway of great 
beauty, named “ the Gate of Diamonds.” On the 
1 8th of January, 1780, General Goddard was before 
It, and by the 20th he had thrown up a batteiy of 
three eighteen-pounders within 200 yards of the 
walls ; but the garrison was found to have evacuated 
the place in the night. He garrisoned it by a 
company of sepoys, and some irregular troops, 
under James Forbes, author of the “Oriental 
Memoirs,” and pushed on in the direction of 
Baroda. £n route he was met by the Guicowar 
Futteh Sing, who had been so greatly impressed by 
the sudden fall of Dubhoy — which was believed by 
the natives to be a place of great strength— that he 
entered into an alliance with us, offensive and 
defensive. By this, in addition to other advantages 
given to the Company, he agreed to furnish them 
with a body of 3,000 horse ; one of the stipulations 
in his favour being the possession of Ahmedabad, 
towards which our troops at once advanced. 

This strong and stately city, which has been 
already described, had then a popularion of 100,000 
persons, and a garrison consisting of 6,000 Arab 
and Sdndia infantry, with Mahratta horse, 
die whole being under a BraJmin oj^cer in the 
service of the peishwa. Go^Jdairi #i*fved before 
its lofty and turretefl v^s ^ loth of 
Feliiaiiary; by the tsth tlfls Jhad his 

batteries armed jp Thus a prac- 
ticable breach was evening of the 

13th. Two days a{|^^ the city mm won by storm ; 

* » 
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but few details of the event are given. Our total 
loss; IdSted ^ and wounded. Among 

die officers; two of 

the^")Wiidiwe!!«i ^volunteers, died of their wounds. 
Not^^ele^t honourable ^t of this gallant assault 
was subsequent st^^di^ess and good conduct 
of die IroopSt ^ iwb nien not belonging to 
the garrisoh wete hilled.* 

stahdfUfd of the Guicowar had barely been 
itpon the towers of Ahmedabad, when 
iidt^s^^dame of approach of Mahadajee Scindia 
and Holkar, with 20,000 horse, at the 

head Of wMch they had forded the Nerbudda, and 
were on the march to Baroda 

the 6th of March, General Goddard crossed 
the Hhye {0 do battle with them, an offer which 
theydedined by retiring at his approach; and as 
a ptbo? bf his wish to stand well with us, Scindia 
set at Mbeitjr — to their great relief of mind, no 
doubt-^Mrl Farmer and Lieutenant Stewart, who 
had been given up as hostages at Wurgaon, and 
who arrived in the British camp ; and the reports 
they gave of Scindia’s professions of friendship for 
the Company, and his hatred of Nana Furnavese, 
afibided sotne ground for a belief that he would 
prefer our laUiance. But Goddard, suspicious that 
Scindia moroly meant to amuse himself till the 
rainy season cme bh, broke off all negociations, 
and gave him only three days to consider. On the 
i6tb of:Marct, the envoy returned with certain 
terms, the substance of which were that Ragobah 
should retire to Jhansi, and live on his jaghire of 
twelve lacs ; that, the government should continue 
in of Madhoo Rao Narrain as peishwa ; 

K.ao, Ragobah's son, be appointed the 

lihor^h mentioned last, this was the most 
e5Seufi|l part of proposed terms; Bajee Rao, 
a child of four years, could not act as dewan, thus 
Sdr^^ Wquld Uke him to Poonah and manage for 

replied 4— 

, these proposals amounted to nothing 
lesivPIlt^ the Company should assist Scindia 
entire power of the state, it was 
he ;should» on his part, consent in 
ifei^e^vipf^ to certain concessions 
lutbcests/' 

bithself baffled in spinning out 
Sii^,?(^TOths^ as he had hoped, now 
^'^^bli.|^mmunicatiDn with Govind 
and hi$, rival 
with a wkw 



[;?^pjerat; but iju, 
reeved on 


immediate battle. This was no easy matter to 
attain, as, by the rapid movements of their ca^ralry, 
Scindia and Holkar were for many days enabled 
to avoid an attack. The former having placed his 
baggage under the protection of the hill fort of 
Pamonghur, threw out many patrols of fleet horse- 
men to alarm him in case of danger, and to obviate 
a surprise. 

Nevertheless Goddard, with a small but select 
portion of his forces, after being encamped quietly 
for six weeks near Scindia, on the morning of the 
3rd of April resolved to give him an a/er/^. Heading 
his troops in person, and marching silently ere 
day dawned, he passed the Mahratta patrols, and 
even their grand-guard, or in-lying picket of some 
thousand men, and was pushing on for the. camp, 
which lay a mile beyond, when da>frn came in with 
its usual Indian rapidity ; the glitter of steel was 
seen, and an alarm was given by the Mahratta drums. 

The main body of the enemy were soon in their 
saddles and advancing to the attack, when a heavy 
musketry fire from our people sent them scampering 
to the right-about ; but General Goddard, who 
had been under the impression that he had won 
a complete victory, was rather mortified when, after 
encamping, he perceived the enemy still, as before, 
in his front. On the 14th of April, he was joined 
by the welcome Madras contingent, under Colonel 
Browne. A week subsequently, he made another 
attempt on the camp of the Mahrattas, who retired 
under a shower of rockets. 

Retreating in confusion to the Ghauts, the Mah- 
rattas left Goddard undisputed master of the 
country between tlie mountains and the sea; but 
as the rainy season was at hand, he moved to the 
Nerbudda, and put his troops in cantonments. 

In the meanwhile, many transactions bad been 
taking place which were of interest, and of which 
but little notice has been taken in history. Among 
these was the alliance foi;med by Warren Hastings 
with the Rana of Oohud, a mountainous territory 
full of strong military positions, particularly the 
famous fortress of Gwalior. The rana, then de- 
scribed as “a chief south of Agra,” by a treaty 
signed on the and of December, 1779, to 
furnish 10,000 horse for service a^inst the: Mah- 
rattas; whenever peace fook place between the 
Company and the latter, the 
therein, and his present possesslbtie^ fort 

of Gwalior, were guarante^ to pcxi,:: • 6^ the other 
band, the Company were tp . the 

,4efa;ice of his 

of any to the 

Company. '' ''' ^ 




*7®o-3 GWALIOR. “ " 

-T . , 

in erecting and working a^ preiss for 


Mr. Hastings, in the midst of his other varied 
and- important •avocations,” says a well-known 
writer, ^Mid not lose sight of the interests of 
science and literature. 

A copy of the Mohammedan laws had been 
translated by Mr. Anderson, under the sanction and 
patronage of the Government, and sent home to 
the Court, together with the Bengal Grammar pre- 
pared by Messrs. Halked and Wilkins, 500 copies 
being taken by Government at thirty rupees a 
copy, as an encouragement of their labours. Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Charles) Wilkins was also supported 


printing official papers, Stc. *Tfae 

Mohammedan college for the 

natives, was established by the 

order to open a communication by 

with Europe, the Government built a vi^el at 

Mocha, having been assured that every 

would be made to secure the privilege of desq^atch^ 

with the Company's seal being forwarded fWitli 

facility;, the trade with Suez having been probibttiad 

to all British subjects on a complaint to the King’s 

ministers by the Ottoman Porte*” • 


CHAPTER XL. 

EXPLOITS OF CAPTAIN POPHAM. — CAPTURE OF GWALIOR. — SIEGE OF BASSEIN. — BATTLE OP 
DOOGAUR. — GODDARD'S DISASTROUS RETREAT, ETC. 


The Bombay Government now urged General 
Goddard to seize Parneira, a hill fort fifteen miles 
north of Dumaun, which had been built in the time 
of Sevajee, about 150 years before. But ere this 
could be attempted their wishes were gratified. 
Gunnesh Punt, a Mahratta warrior, having set out 
on a plundering expedition, and ravaged the dis- 
tricts on the south of the Tapti river, carried his 
devastations to the vicinity of Surat. On this, 
Lieutenant Walsh, of the Bengal Cavalry, was sent 
out at the head of the Candahar Horse (as some 
of the Nabob of Oude's cavalry were designated) ; 
and this active young officer succeeded not only in 
surprising the camp of Gunnesh Punt, and routing 
his people, but ia further capturing three forts in 
the district of Dumaun, one of them being that of 
ParQcira. About the same time, a party of our 
troops under Major Forbes routed one of Scindia’s 
detachments near Sinnore, on the Nerbudda, and 
cut it to pieces. 

The Bengal contingent which was to have fol- 
lowed 6 ro 4 daxd in his rapid march to Surat having 
been countermanded, was employed in a different 
direction, Innonsecittence of tour alliance with the 
Ranaof Gohud,:it was deemejd advisable to make 
a divemion; <b}r‘i^eratiiltg against the Mahrattas in 
Malwe, by tlirough^his territories. Sir 

Eyre fo ftvW of this measure ; 

but willed should be employed 

than to reintoce 


This body, under Captain William Popham, was 
2,400 strong, formed into three battalions of 800 
bayonets each, with a small force of native cavalry, 
and some European gunners with a howitzer and a 
few field-guns. In the beginning of February, 17S0, 
Captain Popham crossed the Jumna, and attacked 
and put to fight the Mahrattas who were ravaging 
the country about Gohud. At the request of the 
rana, he then marched against Lahar, a fortress fifty 
miles west of Calpee, which proved a |dace of 
greater strength than he expected, for his guns 
failed to effect a practicable brei^, thus he 
ordered an escalade without one. 

With resolute gdlantry, his stormers foug&t their 
way in, and Lahar was ours, but at the loss of lao 
tank and file. Sir Eyre Coote, who did not anti- 
cipate this success, in consequence, obtained some 
battering guns, and held them, with four more bat- 
talions under Major John Camac, iix i^diness to 
cross the Jumna. 

These operations preluded a more brilliant al&ir, 
for after leaving Lahar, Captain Popham found 
himself near the famous fortress ,.of Gwalior, before 
which he encamped during the rains. Few places 
in India were more celebrated than this C^aBor, in 
the province of Agra — the Gibraltar of the East” 
It is situated on a hill a mile and a 3 iaff.iu 
but in few places more than 300 yards fo bmadlilt 
The sides are steep, and 340 feet in ' It is, 

in feet, an isolat^ rock of ochreoife':aaa^^^ 

* Auher. 
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partially capped with basalt. The lower portion of 
the rock is sloping; but immediately above this the 
sandstone starts up precipitously, and in some 
places is impending. Along the edge of this pre- 
cipice rise the ramparts, with Saracenig battlements 
and towers. The entrance is from the north, and 
consists of a steep road, succeeded by an enormous 
staircase, hewn out of the living rock, but so wide and 
gentle^jn acclivity that laden elephants can ascend it. 

A .a^ong and lofty wall protects this staircase, 
and in it are seven gates of great strength. Should 
all these difficulties be surmounted, an enemy would 
find his work but half begun, as within them stands 
a citadel , jCOnsisting of six lofty round towers, con- 
nected by curtain walls of great height and thick- 
ness* Along the eastern base of the rock lies the 
town of Gwalior, which is still greatly benefited by 
those pilgrims who come to pray at the tomb of 
Ghaseal-Alum, a famous Sufi, who died there in 
1560; but the fortress had a fame so far back as 
1023, when it was summoned by Mahmoud of 
GhiznL , During the Mogul government it was 
used as a state prison, and within its gloomy walls 
several princes have terminated their existence by 
opium or the dagger. 

Though the capture of such a rock-built fortress 
might have seemed hopeless to some men, Captain 
Popham was not one of them, and he resolved to 
attempt it. He had a good coadjutor in the rana, 
and a better still “in Captain Bruce, one of a family 
insensible to danger,” for he was the younger 
brother of James Bruce, of Kinnaird, the great 
Abyssinian traveller. Fortunately, the rana was 
thoroughly acquainted with the interior of this 
fortres 8 , 4 which Scindia had made a grand depot for 
artiHery ^d military stores), and he kept spies 
within it, who could act as guides. 

After every preparation had been made with the 
utmost secrecy, the night of the 3rd of August was 
chosen for the attempt. The command of the 
stormers and escalading party was assigned to 
CapUita Bruce, and it consisted of two companies 
of sepoys, with four lieutenants. It was 

an oH story , in the Indian army that one of these 
subalt^% jo^ed Douglas, was the first to volun- 
teer hope, but gave place to his 

reference to their historic names, 
that “w^^ A Bruce led, a Douglas should be 
proud 

Be that as ;it may, supported by European 
bayonets and Wo of sepoys, the escalade 

crept W a fpint wheite the acarped rock was 
only In and dus was easily 

surmounl^ the ladders. Beyond this, 

a steep led to We base of the sipcond wall, 


C«7«o. 

which was thirty feet high. But this also was sur- 
mounted, by the aid of the rana^s spies, who’, by 
ropes, made the ladders fast. As each soldier 
reached the crest of the wall and got inside, he 
squatted down. At the head of twenty sepoys 
Captain Bruce had barely entered thus, when some 
of the former began in a reckless way to shoot the 
garrison as they lay asleep within the walls. A 
useless alarm was thus given ; but the sepoys stood 
firm till their supports came pouring in ; and the 
garrison, thus surprised and intimidated, made 
scarcely any resistance, for Gwalior was taken with- 
out the loss of a man. 

With the results of Popham’s brilliant little^ cam- 
paign the Bombay Government had every reason to 
be satisfied ; but some formidable difficulties had 
arisen. Their exchequer was empty,* and they knew 
not how it was to be replenished. Befor^ the close 
of the preceding year the Carnatic had been seriously 
disturbed, and as a ruinous war had begun to rage 
there, the money which the Bengal Government 
had intended to send to Bombay was required to 
supply the still more urgent necessities of Madras ; 
and the expedients to which the Bombay Council 
^ere compelled to resort, evince the extent of their 
monetary necessity. Loans for their own credit 
were proposed for negociation in Bengal ; a quantity 
of copper lying in the Company's warehouses, 
valued at twelve lacs of rupees, was sold to the 
highest bidder; and a plan was formed to seize 
the resources of the enemy, by anticipating them in 
the collection of the revenue. 

With a view that the new campaign should be 
opened with the siege of Bassein, the Eiuropean 
troops under General Goddard were conveyed by 
sea to Salsette.' The battering train was prepared 
at Bombay, from whence the sepoys were to pro- 
j ceed by land ; but meanwhile the wretched state of 
I the local finances compelled the occupation of all 
I the disposable troops at Bombay in work of a 
different nature. Thus, early- in October, 1780, 
five battalions were placed under Colonel Hartley, 
with orders to cover as much as possible of that 
extensive maritime district named the Concan, 
which is 220 miles in length by forty in breadth, 
and peopled by Brahmins of a pecuUir race, 
not acknowledged by the rest in India. This 
occupation was to enable the Bombay agents to 
collect part of the enemy’s leyenues, and secure 
the rich rice harvest ere the ilte . ^ 

Before the colonel eould ihUy at^eve this ^Object, 
his serviqes were rec^t^d 
Abington, who had ito i^piirise the 

strong fortress of 

ward of the Isle of Bei|siiM^ 




THE BATTLE OF DOOGA¥R. 



of the outer wall, but the garrison retired into' a pause, and then the work of havoc began ; and it : 
species of citadel Vhere they set him at defiance'; was terribly increased by the arrival of iltwe \ 
and while attempting its reduction, his retreat was from Hartley’s right flank. ‘ 

cut off by more than 3,000 Mahrattas, who com- The Mahrattas came gallantly on again ahdagaH;' ’ 
pletely surrounded him till Hartley came to his till Rumchunder Gunnesh fell, and the bearing df 
relief. Soon after this, the colonel drove the enemy his dead body rearward through the ranks, dwsed ' 
completely out of the Concan ; he took possession the whole of his troops to give way with precipita- 
of the rocky Bhore Ghaut, thus enabling the tion and after a terrible loss of life. On th^ 
Bombay treasury to be quietly replenished at the before this, Bassein had surrendered to. 
expense of the enemy’s crops and rupees, after Goddard. For his bravery here, Colonel • 

which, on the 13th of November, General Goddard was afterwards appointed to the command of BLM* 
fonij^jjly inaugurated the siege of Bassein. 73rd Foot, and at a later period won fresh Ironoitts'" 

Situated at the distance of twenty-eight miles in India as a general officer, 
northwjud of Bombay, this place stands on an Though negociations for a probable peace wCic 
island separated by a narrow channel from the again opened, it was resolved to press the MahiiiaaEi; 
mainland of the Northern Concan. Its fortifications war with vigour. Thus General Goddard, aft& 
— originally the work of the Portuguese in 1531— spending spme time in front of Amaul, a fort ten 
were strong and Extensive, though they are ruinous miles north of Bassein, determined to menace 
now ; hence regulat approaches were necessary, and Poonah, thinking thereby to hasten the treaty of 
several batteries' anned with twenty-four-pounders peace — a menace which he had not quite the force 
were thrown up between the distances of 500 and to put in effect. 

900 yards. One, of twenty mortars, at the former In the end of January, 1781, he forced a passage 
distance, did great execution, while Hartley’s through the Bhore Ghaut, at the head of onty 6,152 
column covered the operations, by preventing the men, of whom 640 were Europeans; and ffie 
Mahrattas from raising the siege, for which puq^ose minister, Nana Fumavese, ‘‘though under no alarm, 
they poured troops through the Concan as fast as thought it good policy to pretend it, and tried to 
they could be mustered. , amuse General Goddard with a show of negodation, 

These forces, 20,000 strong, led by a warlike and while he was straining every nerve to increase the 
able Mahratta officer named Rumchunder Gunnesh, army and render the surrounding country a desert*’ 
now turned all their fury against the -slender covering For safety he sent the infant peishwa to Poorund* 

army of Hartley, now by many casualties reduced hur, and advanced with the main body of the aittiy, 
to barely 2,000 bayonets. On the loth of Decern- under Hurry Punt Phurkay and Tookajee HoQ^, 
ber, while the colonel was in position at Doogaur, towards the Ghauts ; while another leader, 
he was suddenly assailed by horse and foot in front Pureshram Bhow Putmordhan, descended intOVOfe 
and rear, but completely repulsed the enemy. On Concan, to cut off Goddard’s foragers 
the nth, the attack was resumed, with a similar communication with Bombay, towards whicll^ 'the 
result, though the well-handled cannon of Gunnesh menacing of Poonah having produced no mult, 
did considerable execution; and that officer, per- and the rains being. at hand, the generally now 
ceiving that Hartley’s flanks were powerfully secured anxious to return; but that movement it seemed 
by two eminences, without the capture of which he impossible to effect without sacrificing some of his 
could not force the position, was resolved at every most necessary material of war. 
hazard to make himself master of at least one of them. So active was Pureshrani Bhow that every de- 

Thus, on thetmorning of the 12th, while other tached party was cut off; thus, ‘in April, Goddard 
Mahratta^ leaders attacl^d Hartley again in front had to send to Panwell no less than three battalions 
and rear, Gunne^, at the head of his Arab infantry, of sepoys, ten guns, and all his cavalry, ifnder 
accompahied by 1,000 other regular infantry led by Colonel Browne, to escort some grain and other 
Senhbr Ncat>hha, a Portuguese officer in th§ service stores. En route to that place the escort was 
of the pwhWi^ Itt^e a detour the purpose of attacked by Pureshram Bhow, who would have 
captui^g^ jt|ie For tljis movement the been beaten off had he not been reinforced by 

keen had fully pre- Holkar. Browne, on finding this large combined 

pared : of | breastworks, and force in his front, could not venture to proceed to 

plantiai^; li Under cover Panwell without an accession of strength. Gdddard 

of, a o|me,<m,'but was aware of the necessity for 'this, butuidtiAfly 

sudde^y;fe;^^f^^ W^^hemppogii^ parties the greater part of his cattle had gone dom to 
^ were lit up the supplies; thus he could‘* not! iniii^ 
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eventually was succoured from 
^dgh exposed, during a three days’ 
toasOBae -i^ ,,de^ to the incessant 

a|taidts of feotap, great bodies of 

rqckrt;;^|^ ** succeeded wth no 

litde in fhC' convoy in s^ety 

ondi>fe,istJi’Of Api^' , 

On. ^ jn&cti«;mliebg effected, General Goddard 


Thus Tookajee Holkar, nrith post 

below the Ghauts, while with 

25,000 horse, 4,000 foot, of guns 

was in position ab^w 
Goddard );>egan te 
marched with alfl 
aqptaxred ,a ^ 

military stores. 








MAJOR CARNAC SURJIOUNDED. , 

— _ — - I r'* ,v 

The whole retreat was a species of flyiog battle — time when he was supposed to be in. 
a succession of furious attacks and firm repulses ; as its services were not required thn% C| 8 i 9 i|ltC!; 4 ^ 
but in three days the troops, jaded, worn, ,(md ployed them in the invasion of the fa^ pftlvlBMiil 
harassed, reached Panwell, after leaving 460 killed of Malwa, where he reduced Tipparo, Jhd 
and wounded by the way. Goddard then dispatched against Seronge, a large open town, so cdtdmttell, 
a reinforcement to Tellicherry, which was in con- for its manufacture of chintzes that it. has qfira 



sideraMo danger ; the Madras troops were sent 
back to iSieff W* |H«sidency, while the remainder 
of tho X jt _i. ir«ii.* J..-;-- 


at ^allian during the 


i\m had been in 
igi^ha^^'ttempted 
; %to t|e country 
i b^y of 
in #ophatti* at a 




been plundered by contending parties. He reached 
it on the i6th of Febru^y, 1781, and there,, unfor- 
tunately, he permitted himself to be surround^ . by 
Scindia with a large force, and was jow redpccd 
to the greatest distress, by the want of 
and forage., '''W' ' '"’ 

He contrived to report his situatioi^ 

Morgan, who commanded^ 
an4 that dispatched to .his 
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regiments of infattry, two of cavalry, and a brigade 
of guns. .Meantime, Camac, now a colonel, had no 
respite firOm Scihdia, and after he had endured for 
seven eohsecutive days an unremitting cannonade, 
he resolved to retire and cut his way out at all 
risks. Amid the darkness of midnight, on the 7th 
of March, his troops began their route in the 
strictest silence ; but by daybreak they were dis- 
covered, pursued and galled by clouds of hostile 
* horsemen for two successive days, till they reached 
Mahantpoor, where they obtained a supply of pro- 
visions, after which they halted and prepared to 
make a resistance. 

Scindia also halted at a distance of five miles, 
as if awaiting an attack, and finding none made, 
liis guards* became less on the alert ; this apparent 
apathy was the result of a suggestion made by 
Bruce, the hero of Gwalior ; and on the night 
of the 24th, when Scindia was least expecting 
such a thing, Carnac broke, sword in hand, 
into his camp, find put him completely to rout, 
with the loss of thirteen pieces of cannon, three 
elephants, twenty-one camels, many horses, and 
his principal standard — a result that rendered him 
somewhat more disposed to think of measures for 
peace. On the 4th of April, Colonel Muir came in 
with h!s little division, and as senior took command 
of the whole. While the troops remained encamped 
Wh^e they were, - attempts were made to attach 
some of the Rajpoot chiefs to our cause, but in 
vahi }; and now, in the true spirit of Indiaii grati- 
tnilej the Rana of Gohud having gained all he 
tritriteSi in the possession of Gwalior, thought to 
make terips with Scindia for himself. 

If^er, eeeing he had nothing more to 
h^^^'il^^ and considerably cooled by his late 
of peace to Colonel Muir, 
an| 3 ' 'iis' 5 his demands were nv)derate, they were 
' Muir was to recross the Jumna,* 
lia was to retire to Oujin (or Ujjain) 
an ancient city, once the capital of 
i rajah who, reigned over Hindostan 
Ste Ae birth of our Saviour; Scindia’s 
of the Jumna were all to be 
hini, with the exception of Gwalior, 
retained by the rana “so long as 
He At Salbye (in the province 

dti a mountain twenty-seven miles , 
on the 17th of 

iventn^y concluded, by^ which; 
we miA'; 4 :he gainers. ■ ‘ ^ 

“ By fte SaJbye, whi(* consisted of 

it, ^ Company which 

they had>^gaged bloody;^ and expensive 



war, and returned to the same state of possession 
as at the date of the Treaty of Poorundhur. Salsette 
and a few small islands in the vicinity of Bombay 
were confirmed to them, but they lost Bassein, on 
which their hearts had long been set, and all 
the districts and revenues which had been ceded to 
them in the Guicowar territory, and other parts of 
Goojerat. Ahmedabad, too, which had been 
guaranteed to Futteh Sing, returned to the peishwa, 
and all the territory acquired west of the Jumna 
was restored to Scindia. In this last cession 
Gwalior was not excepted, because the Rana of 
Gohud, by attempting to make separate terms for 
himself, was held to have forfeited the privileges 
of an ally. Ragobah, entirely abandoned *by the 
Company, was to receive 25,000 rupees a month 
from the pei^wa, and liave the cRoice of his place 
of residence. The only articles whidti might be 
considered favourable to the Company were a very 
vague agreement, that Hyder should restore his 
recent conquests from them and the Nabob of 
Arcot, and an exclusion of all European establish- 
ments except their own and those of the Portuguese, 
from the Mahratta dominions. Though no part of 
the treaty, Broach and its valuable district were 
made over to Scindia, in testimony of the service 
rendered by him to the Bombay army at Wurgaon, 
and of his humane treatment of the two English 
gentlemen left as hostages on that occasion. 
These were the ostensible grounds of this extra- 
ordinary gift, though different grounds were taken 
by the Governor-General and Council' in justifying 
it to the directors. It would have the important 
effect, they said, of attaching so distinguished a chief 
to the Company's interests ; while the expe.diency of 
retaining what was given was doubtful, inasmuch as 
the expenses were nearly equ$I to the revenues, 
disputes about boundaries might arisen and the 
price'of cotton, the staple of the district, had risen in 
Bombay, after the Company had obtained posses- 
sion of it. This last fact, of which more charitable 
explanations might have be^ given, was charac- 
terised by the Govemor*Gimeral and Council as 
*the natural consequence of a commettial place 
(being) possessed by men who are dealers in the 
specific article of trade it produces**^ 

The Bombay Government did ndtywwii&s treaty 


with favour; and openly could 

have made better 

advantages were on the 

tortuous policy of 

made him affect it 

Hence the 

tiK-die to 




THE COMPANYS FORCES, 


the pride and jealousy of Scindia, who thought Xo 
make* terms still «more advantageous to himsetf 
by working alternately on the fears of Hyder and 
the Company. 

In the hope of receiving some tempting offer 


from each, he ‘continued to play one o^ 
the other, nor did he actually decide hi Hf 

the Treaty of Salbye, until compelled to*# 
the death of Hyder Ali, an event to be in. 

its own place. , ^ 


CHAPTER XLI. 


OF THE LAND AND SEA FORCES OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


The military establishment of Bombay had its 
origin whe» the /Company were first put in pos- 
session of that island ; but the forces there deterio- 
rated gradually from the first body of royal troops 
who garrisoned it under old Sir Abraham Shipman, 
in the time of Charles II., until the close of the 
first half of the eighteenth century. 1'he local 
strength grew necessarily greater as the possessions 
and interests of the Company expanded. 

In 1741, the Bombay troops consisted of one 
European regiment, having a captain, twenty-four 
subalterns, a surgeon, two sergeant-majors, 162 non- 
commissioned officers, twenty-six drummers, and 
319 privates, the famous old First Europeans.*^ 
To these were added thirty-one Indo-Europeans, 
900 Topasses, two native paymasters, a linguist, 
and an armourer — in all 1,479 divided into 
seven companies.* 

Besides this corps, was a native militia of 700 
men, having native officers, whose appearance must 
have been very remarkable, as they were all differ- 
ently appareled, some being dressed as soldiers, 
some as sailors, while rude native costumes were 
worn by othera 

“A few made themselves like South-sea Islanders, 
by bedizening themselves in the most fantastic 
manner; many wore scarcely any apparel at all, 
the usual piece of calico (the cummerbund) wound 
round the body, serving as raiment and uniform. 
Their ai^ wm ^as , various as their costumes — 
rnusketsi': ^ swords, spear^ bows and 


arrows.’^-^ 


the 
used 
‘be. 

ei&er “ 
or dfwted 


tke iBOstlremarkable were 


before, freely 
i^^pposed to 
f p#k| fire vrhich was 
itone and iron, 
twisted' round 



with flax and tow, which had deeply imbibed the 
inflammable oil.^' * 

Naphtha was well known to the ancient Indians, 
and volcanoes of it, still in a high state of activity, 
exist at Baku, where the perpetual fire is worshipprf 
on the western coast of the Caspian.t And naphtha 
for fire-arrows was also known to the Persians, 
while something like gunpowder is distinctly re- 
ferred to at the sieges of Abulualid, in the year of 
the Hegira 7i2.t 

Save in war, the singularly-armed militia force we 
have mentioned were seldom mustered, but were 
used as peons, servants, and runners ; and as such 
were badly paid, kicked, flogged, and smitten at 
the tyranny or caprice of the civilians, whose 
retainers they were ; and it was not until 1750 
that the military services of these unfortim^ 
creatures were dispensed with. 

In Madras and Bengal, the sepoys were of i#her 
caste and better disciplined. Some of th# iViWe 
brought to Bombay, but they declined to serve #1% 
unless paid at a higher rate. The tran^fef of i^py 
troops between the three presidencies ere long be- 
came an affair of custom ; but among the directors at 
Leadenhall Street there existed a strong disposition 
to under-pay their troops, and they were for ever im- 
pressing, upon their Indian (^cia^ the necessity 
retrenchment In this spirit a European regunent 
was removed from the island fortress of Sion, which 
commands the channel of Salsette, and replaced 
therein by a corps of Topasses, half Portuguese and 
half Indians, who were also half Christiani| and 
half idolaters. By this a saving of 
was effected, and the safety of the whole, 
endangered by a garrison of troops on w#m,. $p 
little reliance could be placed. . 

The officers of the Compai^s service were bolb 

# Gibbon. t SeeHaaway's “Acebant.*^ 

♦ Berrington’s ♦•Hist. Middle Agea^ 


tiatop^ bm l^rktt^y alWaysMtote 

or less JipstHe in skattt to tbe fonner^ sometimes 
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l^p 


libom he intirodiioed many of^ refonns. 
Ht conciliated die affections of sail mnks, save the 


proved nn&ithiulj and we ate told what seems 
incredibie, tibat at this period} about 1740, some 
European officers attained the rank of captain with- 
out being able to write. Their pay was small, 
and hence, in war, it was frequently increased by 
plunder. 

The menaces of the French and Mahrattas 
' causing an augmentation of the forces at Bombay 
and Surat, distinguished officers of the king's army 
took service in India, and young men of good birth 
and education were appointed as cadets. In imi- 
tation of the French J^st India Company, sepoy 
battalions were gradually formed, while a few regi- 
ments of the line and regular companies of artillery 
came from Britain. These changes were effected 
with more spirit when war broke out, in 1744, 
between the rival commercial Companies. 

While the strife was in progress, two years later, 
the Council raised at Surat a native force of 1,000 
men, and it was considered politic to recruit them 
from various castes and nations, and thus were 
seen Arabs and Abyssinians, Hindoos and Mussul- 
mans, Jews, Topasses, and Guebers marching 
under the Union Jack ; and this was the force 
which, as British troops, came to the assistance of 
Fort St David. 

It was about this time that, to obtain an efficient 
artillery force, the Bombay Council engaged Major 
Goodyear, an officer who had served on board 
the fleet of Admiral Boscawen, and appointed him 
thj5ir commandant, and a member of Council, with 
a palanquin and ^250 per annum. He then 
raised the local company of artillery, and the 
old system of ghoiandazees^ with assistant lascars, 
was abolished. Ten infantry companies, of seventy 
rank and file each, were nex^ embodied, making, 
with officers of all ranks, a total of 841 ; and pro- 
motion went by seniority. From the service, in 
the spirit of the times, all Catholics were by order 
excluded ; yet, in spite of this, they secretly enlisted 
in such numbers, that the most of the soldiers were, 
ere Ipngi men of that persuasion. The difficulty 
of finding Englishmen to serve at first was very 
great) most of the officers who served in 
India in those days were Scotchmen. 

In we find a Captain Alexander De 

Ziegl^ a company of Swiss under his com- 

mat^^ senrtog -at Bombay ; but they were so ill- 
treated thi? gnglish)» ffiat the most of them 
deserted to Dupleix. , the August of the subse- 
quent yeat} we find a l^ttish baronet, Major Sir 
James Fodis, of Kavelston and Colinton, in the 
county^ of Edinbutgh, in command of the troops, 


civil officials, by whom at last, he was so grossly 
insulted, that’ he resigned his post and returned 
home. 

Strict discipline was first introduced among the 
Company’s land force when the Mutiny Act was 
made applicable to it, by a Bill which passed Parlia- 
ment in 1754. In October it was proclaimed at 
the gate of the Fort of Bombay, and received the 
unanimous assent of the troops upon the parade ; 
and from that day many date the genuine formation 
of the Bombay army. Towards the close ol 175^, 
Major Chalmers arrived in command of three com- 
panies of the Royal Artillery, and this enabled the 
local company to improve upon their model. 
The number of regulars then cfti the island was 
only 1,571, and these comprised maxy European 
nationalities.* 

In addition to this there were 3,000 trained 
sepoys ; while, at Surat and Cambay, Arabs were 
always preferred for garrison service, notwithstanding 
their wayward bursts of wild fanaticism. In 1759, 
a special corps of 500 sepoys was first disciplined 
strictly according to the rules of the British army ; 
and It was calculated that, on an emergency, the 
presidency could muster 15,750 men, including 
450 for the marine service. The covenanted 
servants, captains of merchantmen, and other 
Europeans, who formed one company, mustered 
about 100. The native population capable of bear- 
ing arms amounted to 3,017, and that of Mahim, 
a town and fort seventeen miles north of Bombay, 
to 1,865 ; but, says a writer, “ so silent are the 
historians of British India regarding the rise "of 
the European and native army, that their readers 
might suppose it to have been without any rudi- 
mental germs, ’never to have passed through the 
slow process of growth, but to have sprung at once 
into vigorous existence. We read of no mortifica- 
tions, no blunders, no failures to which men must 
ordinarily submit before their institutions attain to 
full strength. Such, however, there certainly were. 
Even when soldiers had been found, and the livmg 
material provided for the ranks abundantly, there 
was continual perplexity when attenqpting to make 
the proper arrangements for doAing, arming, 
paying, provisioning the troops^ aiwi other similar 
matters.’^ ^ 

At first the dothing wied indifferent 

and so iixegularly snppiije^ had to 

supply defects p^Bpearance 

was often tattered aijd first 

genuine reform in ^ eepoys was 
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whpii' 

bn)adcl<^.,tm''w^ lmi!^''wD^' to'dttlinifiiish <dtaib'fixHn'Woiiji«^lt^*'j|||r 
them from naQVe enemies ) and in 1760, the to pay £io,<ioo anmi^^''^^^ 
uniform of the troops in the three presidencies, were to be constituted rhHg, Wa 18 
was assimilated; but all had to complain bitterly colonel, one lieutenant-rolnn**!, one 
of the deductions made from their pay for these for the whole. Then, for p a -' h 


pv-r:'!’ " ■ 

■‘K'S.'s'l 


necessaries; while sometimes the Europeans were major, seven captains, eight lieutenim^ ' 
paid daily, and sometimes kept for months in arrears, ensigns, one adjutant, one quartermasteTy 
The year mentioned was remarkable for the bitter eight cadets, three surgeons, twenty-one seigcJatits, 
hostility that existed between the Bombay army twenty-one corporals, thirty drums and fifes, yoo* 
and the civil authorities, defiance of whom seemed privates. The king’s Lieutenant-Governor of the 
.to t^ve become a principle among the troops. Isle of Guernsey was to command all these troops 
The new code of military law,” says a local prior to their embarking for India.* 
periodjpal, “ the importation of regular troops from In Madras, the military system progressed vety 
Britain, the organisation of an army with European slowly, as there was a strong prejudice against the 
discipline and admirable appointments, had pro- enlistment of natives, from a fear that\he power 
duced no better fruit than this. The spirit which thus created might be turned against ourselves ; 
animated tfie officers was active also in the ranks, while among the Europeans the want of military 
Desertions were frequent, and Sir James Foulis spirit is said to have been remarkable. The factors 
estimated the annual loss from this cause and death, were unwilling to carry arms, and for the young 
at ten per cent. So many men deserted from the men who served under them, soldiering seemed to 
factory in Scinde that sufficient were not left for its have but few attractions ; for in those days the 
defence in case of a sudden surprise, and it became highest ambition of a Briton in India was to 
necessary to release some prisoners for want of a accumulate a fortune and return home ; but, by the 
guard. Punishments were of frightful severity. At close of the half-century, when the French were off 
Surat, eight Europeans deserted during the military its coast, the military preparations at Madras were 
operations ; all were retaken ; one was shot, and somewhat considerable ; only a few hundreds of 
the others received i,ooo lashes each. Of seven the troops were Europeans, while several thousands 
Topasses who deserted a little later, under extenu- were sepoys and Topasses. 

ating circumstances, five were sentenced to be shot; In Bengal, the process of raising a native army 
but, as an act of mercy, were permitted to escape, was similar to that in the other two provinces j but 
with 800 or 1,000 lashes. Even the king’s troops the natives were there sworn in — ^the Hindoo ly the 
were contaminated ; and at Tellicherry, when called waters of the Ganges, and the Mussulman by Ilie 
into active service, loudly and insubordinately Koran — and organised as regular soldiers ; but this 
uttered the old complaint of want of beef, protest- took place at a later period than at Bombay or 
ing against the fish rations supplied to them on Madras, as, in 1707, when Calcutta became the seat 


four days of the week.” * 


I of a presidency, the garrison consisted of about 300 


As the native army increased, its form changed, sepoys only; but in *1739, the Mahratta intursions 
In 1766, we find ten battalions of 1,000 each, with necessitated the enrolment of whole companies of 
three European officers to each corps. In 1770, natives, and in later years the discipline of the 
there were eighteen battalions of a similar kind ; sepoys there was more complete, thoroughly 
and in i784, this army had increased to 2,000 organised on the European system, and the ranks 


native cavalry and 28,060 infantry. 


I were filled by men chiefly from the upper proVmces, 


For recruiting their forces at home, in 1771, it 1 but often natives of Burmah, Assam, Malabar, and 
would seem to have been arranged that the India other places were found among them. 
CompahyVere to pay to Government ;^6o,ooo for , Of the three presidencies, Bombay alone arrived 
permission tp/ btifld barracks in the islands of at the dignity of possessing a regular navy, for 
Guernsey where a regi* although Bengal had a marine service, in most 

ment pf re^ndts w?m to formed for service in respects it was more like a mercantile marine, each 
India, Indiaman being a species of annedlettotofmal'que. 

one of and Madras was without any naval establishment ; but 

one of that of Bombay guarded the Malabar coast, and 

nattore Of OJ‘igiaatBd the protected the interests of Britain and India in the 

; "A battalion Gulis of Persia and Arabia. 
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In the second quarter of the eighteenth century 
the condition of the Company's marine was at a 
somewhat low ebb ; for as good officers and seamen 
were then invariably paid off in time of peace, it 
became difficult to procure either in time of war ; 
but after the reductions consequent to a time of 
peace, in 1742, the Bombay navy was thus 
organised : — 

There was a superintendent, under whom were 
eight commanders (one being styled the coni- 


[1770. 


twenty guns (6 to 12-pounderS), fi^e ketches cawying 
from eight to fourteen guns (4 to 6-pounders), eight 
gallivats, and one praam. The officers were in- 
creased in number, by two commanders, ten more 
lieutenants; and, to improve the morale of the whole, 
divine service was now first performed on board, 
and all gambling, swearing, &c., strictly forbidden ; 
and in 1761, a regular uniform was adopted by 
the officers, who, by the Governor in Council, were 
“ ordered to wear blue frock coats, turned up with 



SEPOYS, 1757. 


modore), three first-lieutenants, four third officers, 
and six masters of gallivats. In the first rank 
of fighting vessels were two grabs, the Restoration 
and Prize, the former manned by eighty 

Europeai^ and fifty-one lascars ; the latter by fifty 
Eurc^ans and thirty-one lascars. On board of the 
praams wore thirty Europeans and twenty lascars. 
Complatnts of fiivountism being common in those 
days, it WaS- at last ordered that all promotions 
should be 4y commissions. 

After war broke out between France and Britain, 
the appearance offFi^nch men-of-war and priva- 
teers in Indian waters, in 1744, compelled Bombay 
to augment her marine, which was now ordered to 
consfet of three ^hips of twenty guns each, a grab of 


yellow, dress-coats and waistcoats of the same 
colour, and according to regulated pattern. Large 
boot-sleeves and facings of gold lace were the 
. fashion for the superior grades, while the midship- 
men and masters of gallivats were to rest contented 
with small round cuffs and no facings.” ^ 

In 1824, the Honourable CoEhpany's marine 
consisted of fifteen sail, ships and biAffk Two of the 
former were named the Teign- 

ffiouth. The total numbeia of tite* a«ws were 
only 558 Europeans AimI 
officers. The commamd ^as vested 

in a superintendent of rear- 

admiral. The intei^ 

him also, with the aid qf a Maiinfe i^ard, which was 



GROUP OF BRAHMINS. 


Royal Navy, arrived in Bombay to act as super- 
intendent j in the following year martial la,w was 
extended to the service, and the Officers took rank 

with those of tile king’s fleet , j i. ' 

The natives employed as soldiers on board thwe 
vessels we» drafted from the Bombay Marme 
battalimt'a corpsyoo strong, tod well disciplmed. 

Thdse V!«»eU were, in tiihe of peace, chiefly 
empl<^ treasure froiri the 

Malabar 


Thus, in time, the marine of Bombay, wiA im- 
proved discipline, increased numbers, and a hand- 
some uniform, became quite a little navy, though it 
did not call itself so; for it was thrown mto the 
shade by the occasional presence of our stoely 
first-rates, and dashing frigates; but “ 

war, like those of many other Indiamen ^ 
their way at sea, were second to tho« of no navy 

in the world. 

• B. 1. U. s. *®37- 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

HYDER ALI AND SWARTZ THE MISSIONARY. — INVASION OF THE CARNATIC. — DESTRUCTION OF 
. COLONEL BAILLIE'S TROOPS. 

Silently but actively Hyder Ali, for the space of 1 with sharp nails they tore his flesh asunder, and 


seven years, had been concocting schemes with the 
Trench at Pondicherry, increasing and disciplining 
his forces, and preparing and perfecting the sinews 
of war by a system, of finance, that, curiously 
enough, has been applauded by some writers, 
though it consisted chiefly in extortion from his 
subjects, and the pillage of his neighbours. An 
illiterate mtn, Hyder could neither read nor write ; 
yet he’ was a good mental arithmetician in a certain 
way, and he was assisted by learned Brahmins, who 
were gpreat accountants and expert financiers ; but 
his chief resource was the old Indian practice of 
pouncing upon any man of reputed wealth ; and if 
he escapied Hyder by suicide, his family and 
servants were Imrbarously tortured till the secreted 
hoardstiireit attained. 

A Btithmin dewan sent a dying declaration, that 
the folT'amount of his fortune, was 50,000 pagodas, 
and i^tUyed him to receive the money into the 
treasUlj^i and leave his family untouched and in 
peace. Hyder took the money, and though 
doubting not that a judicious application of torture 
might have led to the disgorging of more, he made a 
merit ^'leaving the family free ; but his next dewan, 
alsojK'^JE^miUf was frightfully tortured till he gave 
up eWy faithing he had, on which he was per- 
mitted tp crawl away, a beggared cripple. 

was a Mussulman, an able and 
hon<^4^ subjected to 

under it, as he had no money to 
give Ahbifli^e^ on being dismissed from 

office, declared solemnly that all he possessed was 
10,000 rupees, which he had when appointed, so 
he w^ flung into a dungeon, where he died, and 
the rupees were taken from his family, who were 
dius retdhfeed to beggary. 

The ihi^onaiy Swartz, who lived some time in 
Mysore, of Hyder 

through fear ; two hundred people 
with stand always ready for 

duty, day jfiasses on whidr numbers are 

not flQ®ed^^‘^ applies the same cat to all 

transgressors s&ce-^enriemen and horse-keepers, 
tax-^gathere^ It will hardly be 

believed what punii^ments are inflicted on the 
collectors^ / ,0ne of them was tied up, and two men 
came wi||ytheir whips and cut him dreadfully; 


then scourged him afresh while his shrieks rent the 
air.'' 

To extort money by torture was common then 
all over the East, from Pekin to the Golden Hern, « 
and was not unknown in Europe during the Middle 
Ages, and even in England under the moijp bar- 
barous of the Plantagenets, “ when men buried in 
the earth what they could not secure in trade or in 
banks, and the possession of which could not 
own without danger.^' * 

So by such means the treasury of Mysore was 
well filled, and all the weight that money could 
give, was on the side of Hyder when he began to 
prepare for war against us in 1780. 

In the preceding year, the governor, Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, endeavoured to ascertain his precise in- 
tentions, and for this purpose resorted to the Rev. 
Mr. Swartz, the eminent Danish missionary, whom 
Bishop Heber, in his Journal, characterises as being 
one of the most active and fearless, successful and 
able missionaries who had ap])cared since the days 
of the Apostles. While pursuing his labours in 
Tanjore, Sir Hector Munro invited him to visit 
Mddras, when the governor pressed him to make 
a journey of inquiry to Seringapatam ; as the object 
was to prevent the effusion of human blood, the 
good missionary undertook it, as he records, for 
three reasons : “ First, because the mission to 

Hyder was not attended by political intrigues ; 
second, because this would enable me to announce 
the Gospel of God my Saviour in many parts wTiere 
it had never been known before ; and third, as the 
honourable Company and the Government had 
shown me repeated kindness, I conceived that by 
this journey I might give them some marks of my 
gratitude.” 

Accordingly h? wrote to Hyder, announcing bis 
visit, and on the 25th of August, 1779, he- entered 
Seringapatam ; and in his first interritV with the 
dreaded despot, he tells us that ^ }4i*er desired 
him .to take a seat beside him, ^ of 

exquisite tapestry. He listened to had 

to advance with poUteness 
openly and 

yet that, nevertheless^ he Was to peace 
with them, provided«-'*^i' * ^ what, 
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Mr. Swartz omits to tell. In Hyder's army he 
found ^ body df European troops, French and 
Germans, together with some Malabar Christians, 
among all of whom he pushed his missionary work, 
and to whom he preached every Sunday. He had 
many interviews with Hyder, on whom he urged 
friendship and peace. On one occasion Swartz 
said that he deemed the subject of his visit “ in no 
wise derogatory to the office of a. minister of God, 
who is a God of Peace.” 

“ Very well,” replied Hyder — very well. I am 
of ,yie same opinion with you ; and wish that the 
English may be as studious of peace as you are. 
If they offer me the hand of peace and concord I 
will not withdraw mine.” 

Swartz returned, very well satisfied with the suc- 
cess of his peaceful mission, early in October, to find 
that in th? preceding month Sir Thomas Rumbold 
had strangely taken measures to render war with 
Mysore inevitable, by sending Colonel Harper 
with a force to aid Bassulet Jung at Adoni, in 
defiance of a remonstrance from Nizam Ali. The 
colonel began his march, pursuing a route which 
for 200 miles led through the most difficult passes 
in the territories of the Nizam and of Hyder, who 
had both avowed their resolution to bar the way ; 
a fact which the Madi:as Government not only 
utterly ignored, but even omitted to ask permission 
to make the movement, on the singular plea that 
friendly states might always march their armies 
through each other's territories. 

The consequence of all this folly was, that when 
Colonel Harper's force entered a narrow and 
tortuous valley between gloomy and precipitous 
hills, he found his further progress barred by a 
great abattis of felled trees, with their branches 
thrown outward, and lined with musketry, while 
along the heights on each flank, were troops moving 
collaterally with his line of march, and another 
force was closing up his rear. 

Out of this terrible snare he had barely time to 
escape by a precipitous and rather ignominious 
retreat, on which he was immediately reinforced 
from Madras, while a remonstrance was sent to 
Hyder on his ** unfriendly behaviour.” He replied, 
by intuftating his resolution not to allow any British 
force to Antoni) which was then a town of con- 
siderable in the Bala^haut territories ; nor 

would his Mohammed 

Alhto Abhsi^;po$sefisiOT Gnntoor, the jaghire of 
Bassialelf whatever. And 

this troops who* 

hp . to its very walls, 
in.-an awkward 

predicamentlj:.r|^^ jupon himsdf the 

' ' ' i 


vengeance of the terrible Hyder, and was threat- 
ened with that of his brother*; and npw Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, fearing the complication he h^ created, 
just before he quitted Madras in bad heal&, and 
conceiving that something might be effect!^ 
another peaceful mission, in February, 17S0, 
dispatched Mr. Gray, formerly of the Bengal Civile 
Service, on an errand that proved worse than 
useless ; for now Hyder Ali, who had exhaust^ 
the whole of his small stock of patience upon the 
gentle Swartz, became filled with sudden fury, and 
confident in his strength, after prayers in al) the 
mosques, and grotesque and uncouth ceremonies 
in all the Hindoo temples, quitted Seringapatam 
in the month of June at the head of a force 
“which had probably not been equalled, and 
certainly not surpassed, in strength and efficiency 
by any native army that had ever been assembled 
in the south of India.” * 

Its total strength was 90,000 men, of whom 
28,000 alone were cavalry. In addition to his 
welhdrilled infantry, he had 40,000 peons, 2,000 
artillery and rocketeers, 400 Europeans, and a 
complete staff of French officers to direct every- 
thing on the best European plans. His. train 
consisted of 100 pieces of cannon of all cahhres. 

Witli his fierce heart fired alike by. pride and 
the promptings of revenge, Hydet beheld this 
great host, with its myriad camp-followers, pouring 
through the wild passes down upon the plains of 
the Carnatic from the high table-land of Mysore, 
that great kingdom of his own creation,, and ere 
long, for a time, he was everywhere trimnphant 
Of Hyder's invasion one of the most doquent 
men of the age spoke thus : — 

“Having terminated his disputes with . every 
enemy and rival, who buried their mutual ani- 
mosities in their ,, common detestation,, he drew 
from every quarter whatever savage fejtodity ; could 
add to his new rudiments in the art of destruction ; 
and compounding all the materials of fiuy, havoc, 
and desolation into one black cloud,^he hung for 
awhile on the declivities of the mountains. Whilst 
the authors of all these evils were idly and stupidly 
gazing on this menacing meteor which , blackened . 
all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured 
down the whole of its contents upon the plains of 
the Carnatic. Then ensued a scene of war the 
like of which no eye had seen, no heart conceived, 
and which no tongue can adequately telL .. All die 
horrors of war before known of heard of were 
mercy to that new havoc. A storm of universal 
fire blasted every field, consumed every .house, 
destroyed every temple. The miserabk inh^mts 
, 9 Colond WiJka, , , 
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fleeing from their flaming villages, in part were 
slaughter^ ; others, Without regard to sex, to age, 
to the respect of rank or sacredness of function — 
fathers ’torn from children, husbands from wives — 
enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amid the 
goading spears of drivers,^ and the trampling of 
pursuing horses, were swept into captivity in a. 
hostile and unknown land. Those who were able 
Wi evade this tempest fled to the walled cities; 
•but in escaping from fire, sword, and exile, they 
fell into the jaws of famine.” * 

There is more of eloquence, perhaps, than of 
accuracy in this quotation ; for the object of Hyder 
was to conquer not destroy the fertile Carnatic ; 
but in too many instances he was incapable of 
repressing ihe ferocity and marauding propensities 
of kifi troops. To meet this immense force so care- 
fully developed arid carefully prepared by Hyder, 
the presidency of Madras had an empty treasury, 
a factious and divided Council, an army only some 
6,000 strong, including their sepoys, all wholly 
unarranged for a campaign, and scattered over the 
wide tract of country around Trichinopoly, Pondi- 
cherry, Arcot, and Madras, some cantoned and 
some in forts, but all far apart, and ill supplied 
with provisions and all the munition of war. 

No reliance whatever could be placed upon the 
troops of our ally, the Nabob of the Carnatic, and 
this was soon proved by their taking to flight in 
masses, or deserting also in masses to Hy ^er Ali. 
It was difficult to collect the scattered forces of 
Madras, and nowhere were they strong enough to 
check the overwhelming columns and rapid advance 
of the Mysoreans, to whom some places were sur- 
rendered by treachery, and others through despair ; 
but Sir Hector Munro was advancing at the head 
of one body of troops, and his countryman. Colonel 
Baillie at the head of another^ but ere this, once 
again from Mount St. Thomas, near Madras, the 
flames of rapine could be seen by night, and the 
black columns of smoke towering skyward by day, 
before orders were given to get our troops in 
motion > and once more, as in the previous war, 
blacks and -.whites gathered in trembling crowds 
under of Fort St. George, as being the 

only plaice; Where they could find safety. 

Harper’s little column at Guntoor, on 
the commartd being taken by Colonel Baillie, was 
the first ;began to move southward, while a 
fast sailing-s^p/flyiDg wiith all her canvas spread 
beftnre the,s0)i|lJ^ monsoon^ brought the terrible 
tidings to Calcui^li^ilblin^ Warren Hastings 
men and moneys 0^ IKuMlm be lost, and a 
death^btow $tru^ Brids^ Ejmpire in India. 

V *f ftueiimu Burke. 


So* Hastings resolved to suspend the incapable 
Council of Madras, and to coflimit to .Sir Eyre 
Coote the whole administration of the war. 

Colonel Braithwaite, commanding in Pondi- 
cherry, was ordered to advance on Madras by the 
way of Chingleput. Colonel Cosby, commanding 
at Trichinopoly, was ordered to join the main army 
collecting under Sir Hector Munro. But mean- 
while, many fortified places were falling as stated, 
into the hands of Hyder, and chiefly through the 
treachery or cowardice of the killedars of the 
Nabob Mohammed Ali. Lord Macleod (who had 
served under the Pretender at Culloden, and now, 
as a soldier of fortune, had become a Swedish 
lieutenant-general), arrived in Madras Roads on 
the 20th of January, 1780, at the head of his own 
regiment, the Macleod Highlander's (now the 71st 
of the Line), 1,000 strong, and tl^ lasf act of the 
effete Council was to the effect that he should 
command in the field, and take post at Madras. But 
Sir Hector Munro, with less judgment, it is averred, 
insisted that the place for battle should be Con- 
jeveram, and he carried his point in this movement, 
which was strongly condemned by Colonel Baillie, 
then pushing on from Guntoor. 

On the 20th of July, 1780, Hyder, after issuing 
through the pass of Chingama, dispatched his 
second son, Kurreem Sahib, with 5,000 cavalry to 
plunder Porto Novo (called by the Hindoos Paran- 
guipet), thirty-six miles from Pondicherry, off which 
a French armament was then hovering, while a 
large body of horse spread over the’ country to 
pillage and devastate it. On the 21st of August, 
Hyder was before Arcot, where he learned the 
British forces had begun their march for Conjeveram, 
forty-two miles distant, where Munro halted on the 
29th, the same day that Hyder quitted Arcot. 

By incredible exertions Munro had collected a 
force of 5,209 men, of whom the only Europeans 
were the Highlanders of Lord Macleod, and one 
battalion of the Company’s service, "with the 
European grenadiers of another corps. He had 
with him eight days’ rice, and was anxiously waiting 
to form a junction with Colonel Baillie, who was 
coming on with a force stated by one authority to 
be 3,000 strong, by another 2,813. , • 

This junction Hyder resolved to, prevent, and 
sent his son, the terrible Sahib, .with fully 

5,000 horse, 5,000 infantry, a force, 

and sixty heavy guns, if he 

could do so, every, man 
On the 25th of 

of, what was in river 

Cortelaw, and as, it on 

its northern bank. /jClwii pullah ^ 
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’ became filled and swollen by the sudden mountain 
rains,-, and next morning it, was utterly impassable. 
Six days* did the unfortunate officer wait there 
anx|ously^ for same indication that the fatal, river 
wasl.about to subside ; but seeing none, he wrote'to 
the <lQ»verdmei>ti^proposing to descend to its mouth 
at Enore, and there cross it by means of boats. 
This letter was never answered; but on the 4th 
of September he contrived, by a subsidence of 
the waters, to reach Perambaucam, within fifteen 
miles of Munro^s camp, where he was compelled 
to halt and take up a position, on finding that 
'TippSo, who had been watching all his movements, 
had made certain dispositions to attack him. 

Thdtigh the disparity between the strength of the 
forces was great, a three hours* contest ensued, 
during which tKe British troops, while weary by a 
long and forced cnarch, and weakened by hunger, 
fought with matchless bravery, and the action was 
indecisive, though Tippoo would have given way 
but for the fiery energy of his French staff-officers. 
The result was, that Baillie wrote to Munro, stating 
that in the exhausted state of his troops he was 
unable to join him, and hoped to be succoured on 
his present ground. At the same time Tippoo 
wrote to his father Hyder, saying that without fresh 
troops success was impossible. 

For some unaccountable reason the general failed 
to comply with the colonefs request at once, and 
meantime Hyder, whose camp was only six miles 
distant, made a movement which gave him com- 
mand of the very road by which any succours must 
come. Munro, who was afraid to risk the loss of 
his chief stronghold, the great and stately pagoda 
of Cobjeveram, wherein lay his provisions, baggage, 
and heavy guns, after a delay of three days — days 
of dreadful anxiety to Baillie’s little force — reinforced 
him by, the grenadier and light companies of the 
Ma( 4 aod Highlanders, under Captains John Lindsay 
and ;^jfd;{aftepvards Sir David Baird), and two 
compabi^;af ,Eut;opean grenadiers, the whole being 
undW, Colonel Fletcher, an officer 

him -to reach his 
.adopting. -a route- of ’his’ 
guides who 
>;tBy ^tbis^ 




he should be 
% vkarted for, that 
Member. Hyder, 


t attract to move | 


till informed by his spies that Munro was apparentiy 
remaining quietly at Conjeveiam, on whic^^ as soo^is 
as darkness fell, he sent on tiie portion of 

his infantry and cannon to cot ! 

column, which had not marched/, 

Perambaucum when it fell into ateirSde 
prepared for it in a dense jungly grovej^ 
which Hyder knew it must pass, and where, had 
raised three great batteries — one in the fixmti and 
one on each flank — armed with fifty*sevcn pieces of* 
cannon. . 

Hyder’s masses, lurking amid the dark junglei 
allowed our weary troops, toiling on in the 
though kept on the alert by occasional shots from 
vedettes, and flights of rockets, to come almost within 
pistol-shot of the masked works, when » roar, as if 
the earth had been rent asunder, shook the place, 
and the gloomy grove became filled with flashes 
and smoke, as all the guns opened on every side 
with round shot and grape, while the rattle of 
musketry in a fourth quarter, announced that they 
had been attacked in rear. Baillie had with him 
ten guns, but as he was moving in a, kind of hollow 
square, with his sick, wounded, baggage, and stores 
in the centre, there was great difficulty in using 
them. 

In this attack were thirty battalions of sepoy 
infantry, with 400 Europeans under Colond 1 -ally 
and other French officers, who, we are tohj, when 
day dawned, were struck with admiration at the 
manner in which the Highlanders, led by Captain 
Baird, a man of great stature, “performed their 
evolutions, in the midst of all the tumult and peril, 
with as much coolness and steadiness as if on 
parade.’* So stern was the resistance, that by six 
a.m., victory was actually declaring for Out little 
band, when, after many bloody repulses— less 
than thirteen in succession— the flower . of 
Mysore horse gave w^ay, and Colonel with 
his Europeans, was ordered to cover the 

But a sudden change took place.j;\Wb' bf om 
tumbrils blew up, destroying seveial Kves and. most 
of the ammunition at a time when the pouches of 
those who struggled and sUggered over 

the dead and dying were almost enlpty f ;aiid now 
the whole, crowded into a helpless ' .mass, were 
mowed down by sabre, or shot 
whole of the sepoys were ^oou annihilated;’ afld the 
Europeans, now reduced to four v hundred men, 
fought in a kind of square, or mob, the . men with 
their bayonets, and the officers with,’ their stwrds. 
Waving a white handkerchief, Colcmel Baillie Wght 
quart^, and bolievmg it was granted, ga«re the 
ann% anjl the inoi^nt Siis was 
'^0^, 'tHeWysbreahs m bn them to miphdge in 
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universal and unresisted slaughter, in which ‘the heavy stores into a deep tai^, and as billy 

youjig soldiers of* Hyder “ amused themselves with one day's rice remaining, began his 
fleshing their swords and exhibiting their skill on Chingleput, where he found none of flic provisions 
men already most inhumanly mangled, on the sick which should have been stored for him there ' by 
and wounded in the dhoolies, and even bn women Mohammed Ali ; but he had thp satis&Ctioii of 
and children.'^* being joined at tliat place by the detac^dnt Of 

The very few who survived were saved by the Colonel Cosby. , \ 

merciful interposition of Colonel l.ally and his After some hesitation, Sir Hector now matched 
Frenchmen ; but no human language, and no pen, north eastward, for Mount St. Thomas, where he 
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can desc?ribe the future sufferings of the few that 
fell into of Hyder Ali. Sixty-eight 

Colonel Fletcher. Colonel 
jj^d died of his wounds ; Captain 
to another prisoner 
af Seringapatam, where 
^l^rly fdttr, yem. 

— of Baillie's 
Am succoured with 
, Ww compelled that 
|■;pO''thc morning 
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took up a position at Marmalong, with a tiyer pro- 
tecting his front, while Hyder remained forty miles 
distant, in his strongly-intrenched camp at Mboser- 
wauke ; and so for the time ended a |Wenty-one 
days’ campaign, wliich was full of disaster, biit not 
dishonour to the British arms, though the result 
excited the greatest consternation at Madias, and 
scarcely less so in Calcutta, where, however, more 
vigorous counsels prevailed, and it was resolved to 
supply the former with all requisite forces and 
treasure. Hyder meanwhile reinained in his camp, 
of vfliieh Colonel' Wilks has given ihe foBw 
forcible picture : — 
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camp, like, that of most Indian armies, S0me tents and splendid canopies; horses, oxen, 
exhibited* a motley collection of covers from the elephants, and camels ; all intertnixed without any 
scorching sun and dews of the night, variegated exterior mark of order or design, excepf the flags 
according to the taste or means of each individual, of the chiefs, which usually mark the centres of a 
by extensive enclosures of coloured calico sur- congeries of these masses ; the only regular part of 
rounding superb suites of tents; by ragged cloths the encampment being the streets of shops, each, 
or blankets stretched over sticks or branches; palm- of which is constructed in the manner of a booth 
leaver hastily spread over similar supports ; hand- at an English fair.” * 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

SIR E. COOTE TAKES COMMAND IN THE CARNATIC. — DARING ACT OF LIEUTENANT FLINT. -^-HYDER'S 
SHIPS DESTROYED. — THE PAGODA OF CHILLA^IBARAM ATTACKED, ETC. 

On the 5th of November, 1780, Sir Eyre Coote | and the gallant Popham was recalled from the 
arrived in Madras, bringing with him fifteen lacs of j Jumna. Sir Eyre, who had but recently returned 
rupees, 500 British troops, Ooo lascars, and about ! from Europe, gave Hastings his entire support, and 
fifty gentlemen volunteers. A considerable body ' recognising the spirit, wisdom, and decision of his 
of native infantry were ordered to march through j plans, though now somewhat infirm in health, he 
the country of Moodajee Bhonsla, whom Hastings j assumed the task confided to him cheerfully and 
had succeeded in withdrawing from Hyder’s cause | with enthusiasm — the task of grappling with the 
after he had actually sent 30,0.00 cavalry towards j dreaded Hyder. 

the maritime district of Cuttack for tlie pi^rpose of | Aware tliat more reinforcements would be re- 
invading Bengal. But for the energy of Hastings ^ quired for that purpose, and knowing since Goddard^s 
at this crisis, it is, perhaps, too probable that there | expedition to Surat, that the native troops might 
would have been an end of our power in India — ' be trusted on long marches, Hastings resolved to 
in the Carnatic and the Northern Circars most ■ prepare another column to move on. Madras by 
certainly. ' land, and strained every nerve to procure the b^est 

He ha 4 to contend with an empty exchequer, j officers and men ; and thus, early in the year 1781, 
and a Council that not even the pressure of danger j this force, under Colonel Pearse, the counterpart 
CQuld, inspire with unanimity. The fifteen lacs i of Goddard, began its route through Cuttack, 
con^Wtted to the care of Sir Eyre as a supply for | the Northern Circars, and more than half of the 
the army, Hastings had gathered by sending mis- Carnatic, a distance of fully 1,100 miles, through 
siy^ a.nd agents over the land to wherever it could a country intersected by many great rivers, which 
be procured — at Patna, .Moorshedabad, laicknow, were all to be crossed nearest their mouths, and 
aflijl Blares, ‘‘ wherever he had a claim or could where, therefore, they were broadest. Pearse's 
<me~for all considerations gave way in his cblumn consisted of five small battalions of sepoys, 
ixund; the paramount duty of preserving the a few native cavalry and artillery. These overcame 
I^npire in the East. If he could have every obstacle, reached Madras at a most critical 
coined bbdy — ^his soul too — into lacs of rupees, time, and proved of great service in thei'vfp'. 

he wmdd.lthve dejne it at this tremendous crisis.” Prior to this, on the 19th 1780, 

Aiod now lie with confidence to the veteran, Hyder again invested Arcot,' whic^. 

Sir Eyre, C^ojfce^. who had fought under Clive at Ali considered as his capital, 

Pto^Sey, w%v ;iiad defeated Lally and Bussy at expended a great sum in fortified 

Wandiwjug^' Pondicherry in the last by a European engiimerf with a 

wa%,- . rampart having 

.was 'ConiSiideii with .-'Sdndia ; amicable ravelins or lunettes, made 

anaiigetrientjs wte n^ade with other Mahratta beyond a ditch, officers, 

under the guarantee of the Rajah of Berar, » "Historical lndia.J? 




Kydefs ba^tteries approaches proved so suc^^ 
cessful, that after six weeks of open trenches, two 
breaches were reported practicable, and against these 
two columns — one led' by Tippoo Sahib and Mha 
Mirza Khan — rushed to the ass^lt. Both proved 
eventually successful, and the European troops, 
after retiring into the citadel, were compelled to 
surrender by the treachery of the native infantry 
whom Hyder’s gold had corrupted. 

Sir Eyre Coote was unable to take the field 
before the 17th of January, 1781, when he did so 
a*t the* head of only 1,700 Europeans, and about 
5,000 native trooiJS, the movements of which were 
greatly Impeded by the want of draught cattle, 
Hyder’s fleet horse having swept the country of 
everything, 'rhift, small vessels laden with stores 
had to accoiiipan)fc the movements of the army, and 
keep close in shore. At that time Hyder was fully 
occupied by the investment of five different garrisons 
defended by British officers. Amboor, one of 
these, had capitulated on the 13th; but Chingleput, 
another, was relieved by the advance of Coote 
on the 1 9th. In the fort of Carangoly Hyder had 
placed a garrison of 700 Mysoreans ; but as 
information came to Coote that they were about to 
leave it, he sent 1,000 bayonets in the night, under 
a Captain Davis, to take it by surprise. The 
garrison was found under arms ; but the captain 
blew open the gates and took the fort by assault, 
and by doing so inspired the troops with confidence. 

Wandiwash, the scene of so much fighting in 
these years, was preserved to us (when, by treachery, 
it was about to become the prey of Hyder) by a 
remarkable act of daring on the part of a young 
officer, Lieutenant Flint. On the approach of 
Hyder, the killecjar, an officer of Mohammed Ali, 
became justly suspected, so Flint was " dispatched 
with only 100 men to get possession of the place. 
Though threatened that the guns of the fort would 
be turned upon him if he dared to approach the 
walls, he nevertheless did so, saying that he had a 
letter from the nabob, which he was ordered to 
deliver into the hands of the killedar alone, and for 
this purpose begged admission with a few men. 
The . killedai: refused, but agreed to receive the 
letter in the space that lay between the outer and 
inner ba,ni^. Attended by only four faithful sepoys, 
Lieutenant I Fhhi ^tered, and found the killedar 
sitting phv surrounded by several officers, 

with as his personal guard, and 

a hund^'^npy^ ' cirawtk hp for his protection, 
their malevolently 

out of 

After’ a Flint tbnfoSsed 

(hat he*had as ixi equivalent 


therefore, the order of Sir Eyre Cobte, actih^ in 
concert with Mohammed Ali ; but this the kHlbdar 
treated with contempt — he desired the lieutenant 
to be gone instantly, and rose to depart On this 
Flint seized him by the throat, and threatened him 
I with instant death if he raised a hand for tesdbe, 
while the four sepoys levelled their weapons at his 
breast. At that moment the rest of the little de- 
tachment rushed in, and Wandiwash became ours^ 
on the very day it was to have been surrendered to 
Hyder. Overawed by the resolute courage of this 
liardy )oung Briton, the nabobs garrison agreed to 
serve under his orders, ^and he at once took every 
means to defend it. 

As a stratagem to induce surrender, Pyder col- 
lected all the wives and children of the garrison 
whom he had captured at a neighbouring village, 
and, surrounded by guards, drove them in a scream- 
ing and clamouring crowd towards the walls, pre- 
ceded by a flag of truce, on the bearer of which 
Flint with his own hand levelled a gun. He fired ; 
the flag vaniblied and the crowd dispersed. This 
was on the 30th of December, 1780. By the i6th 
of January in the following year, when the enemy 
were working their way by galleries into the ditch, 
Flint repulsed them by a sortie ; after which, and 
on hearing tidings of the fall of Carangoly, and the 
approach of Sir Eyre Coote, they abandoned the 
siege on the 24th, when Flint had expended his 
last cartridge. 

After this, nearly six months elapsed before the 
army was enabled to act with brilliancy in the field, 
owing to the wretchedness of its equipment, and 
the defect of all commissariat. 

After the affair of Wandiwash, Hyder had such 
a wholesome dread of the name of Coote, that it is 
said he was inclined to treat with him and retire by 
the Ghauts, when th*e sudden arrival of a French 
fleet gave him new courage, and compelled the 
British to change tlieir line of march, and encamp 
on the heights above Pondicherry, from whence 
they could see the enemy’s squadron at anchor in 
the roadstead. On the capture of Pondicherry the 
British commander had contented himself with the 
partial destruction of the fortifications, and putting 
into it a slender garrison, which had been withdrawn 
on this new invasion by Hyder. The French 
officers had given their parole, and the inhabitants 
had been permitted to continue their usual ^voca- 
tions; but now the temptation be^me too great, 
when they saw our people flying from the place m 
all directions, and ere the armament from France 
appeared, they had made our resident a prooncT, 
flown to arms, enlisted sepo)rs, and/ cblteist^ a 
store of provisions at a convenient frbitt 
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Porto ‘Novo. Coote, upon this, disarmed the in- 
habitants, and then marched to destroy their depot 

Encouraged by the arrival of the French shipping, 
Hyder now descended to the coast, with the inten- 
tion pf protecting that depot, and for this purpose 
moved on Sur right flank, with the intention of 
keeping open his communication with the fleet. 
On one occasion the two armies were so close to 
‘ each other that the veteran Coote, with the spirit 
and agility of his earlier years, left his palanquin, 
mounted his horse, and spurred along the lines, 
telling the troops that the clay had come for beating 
Hyder ; but the latter did not accept his challenge 
to fight, as he began a rearward movement into the 
interior, .dispirited by the clisapj^earance of the 
French squadron, which, with the old hereditary 
dread of ours, sailed for the Isle of France on the 
17th of February, 1781, on hearing of the approach 
of Admiral Sir Edward Hiiglies. 

Coote was now incapable of following Hyder, as 
a dangerous sickness had broken out in his army, 
and the country had been so wasted by war that 
it was impossible to find forage for his cattle. 
Thus Hyder and Tippoo were enabled to penetrate 
into the rich and beautiful province of Tanjore and 
give all to fire and sword ; after which the latter 
ventured to menace Wandiwash again ; but the 
Mysore shipping suffered much at the hands of ours. 

Thus, in the November of 1780, H.M.S. Sartine 
(twenty-eight guns), in company with two armed 
Bombay snows, being oft' Mangalore, discovered 
two of Hyder’s ships close under the Ice of the 
land. The boats were manned and armed, and 
the Mysoreans attacked. One was cut out trium- 
phantly, and the other driven on shore; but during 
this service the Sartine grounded on some rocks, 
was bilged, and had to be abandoned. Soon after, 
Sir Edward Hughes, K.B., being off the .same port 
with the squadron, consisting of eleven sail (seven 
of which were of the line), discovered several of 
Hyder's ships at anchor in the roads. As the water 
shoaled too much for our shipping to attack them, 
the boats were piped away to do so, under the guns 
of thie two Bombay snows. Amid a heavy fire from 
the cannon the boats were steadily and 

fleetly rowed in, and with hearty cheers the enemy’s 
ships, to the number of five, were boarded and 
taken. Tliree, carrying respectively twenty-eight, 
,twenty*six, and twelve guns, were burned; one, of 
ten, was taken ^ andther, of ten, was driven on shore 
and destroyedi ; whife a sixth escaped by throwing 
her artiUeiy Ovevbii^td. But in this service we 
had sixJy-two of aJl ranks killed and wounded.* 

The admiral, having thus destroyed the infant 

' * Schomberg. 


navy of Mysore, then bore a^ay for Bombay to 
refit; but the middle of June saw him at Madras 
with reinforcements from the former presidency. 

On the 1 6th of that month, Sir Eyre Coote began 
I to move westward, and two days after he crossed 
the Velaur, a river which, after traversing the 
Carnatic, falls into the Bay of Bengal. His object 
was to attempt the capture of the fortified pagoda 
of Chillambaram, a magnificent edifice, a miracle of 
grotesque and elaborate carving, dedicated to the 
worship of Siva, one of the triad of the triple Hindu 
divinity. The details and carvings of this stately 
pagoda remind one of the lines of Dante in the 
“ Inferno : - 

“ ITow stnin^^e the sculpture that adorns these towers ! 
'fhis crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests ; while canopied \yith leaves 
Parvis and portal bloom like trellis’d bowers, 

And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers.” 

And amid its marvellous carvings, as in those of 
all similar edifices throughout the East, the pagoda 
thrush, esteemed among the finest choristers of 
Indin, has its home. “ It sits perched on the 
sacred pagodas, and from thence delivers its melo- 
dious song.^’ * 

This edifice Hyder had greatly strengthened, 
thinking thereby to arrest the southward progress 
of the British, and keep it as a depot for himself 
and the French. Sir Eyre Coote, on being falsely 
informed that its holders wxre only a small force of 
irregulars, thought to capture it by a sudden night 
attack ; and for this purpose marched at dusk with 
four battalions of sepoys and eight guns. The 
town around the pagoda was speedily entered, and 
the assailants were pushing on with spirit into the 
heart of the place, when suddenly the garrison, 
which consisted in reality of 3,000 well-trained 
men, under a resolute officer, opened a dreadful 
fire upon them; and having, in addition to the 
usual means of defence, provided enormous bundles 
of straw saturated with oil and other combustible 
ingredients, on a sudden they converted the whole 
place through which the s termers would have to 
pass, into a mass of roaring flame, from which the 
sepoys recoiled in a panic, so the attempt was 
abandoned. 

Recrossing the river, Coote now encamped at 
Porto Novo, near its confluence wijdi tb© sca, when 
Hughes arrived to announce that ^Macartney 
had been appointed Governor of and that 

he — the admiral — ^was order? l^ttack the 

Dutch at Negapatam ; tot pn 0 r so. Sir 

Eyre suggested another attack typto:’ 0 '®ambaram, 
by the united land and sea ; 

# PtonaaVa ^Hindoatan.” 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

tHE BATTLE OF PORTO NOVO. — ARRIVAL OF COLONEL PEARSE’s COLUMI^. — BATTLES OF POLLILOM, 

AND SHOLINGUR. — STATE OF VELLORE. 


Before steps could be taken for that purpose, j 
Hyder took post but a few miles distant, with his 
whole army. In the south he had previously been 
amassing an enormous amount • of plunder, in 
moi\py, merchandise, men, women, and cattle. The 
people consisted of artisans and their families, whom 
he captured to occupy the isle of Seringapatam ; 
boys were seized for forced conversion to Islam, 
and girls to fill zenanas and become the mothers 
of military slaves. After Hyder heard of the 
failure on tlTe pa^da of Chillambaram, he actually 
marched 100 miles in two days and a half, and 
having placed himself between Sir Eyre Coote and 
Cuddalore, began to entrench with all the skill his 
French officers could exert. 

By this means he baffled the intended movement 
on the pagoda, and covered his own designs upon 
Cuddalore, thus making matters so critical for Sir 
Eyre Coote that the latter summoned a council 
of war, being in doubt whether he could advance 
either to Trichinopoly or Tan j ore. The resolutions 
of the council were, that the attack on the pagoda 
of Chillambaram be abandoned, and that an attempt 
be made to turn the enemy^s flank, force his position, 
or to bring on a general engagement; and that 
for this purpose four days’ rice, borne by a fatigue 
party, should be brought from the fleet into camp. 

Hence ensued the conflict which was known as 
the battle of Porto Novo, where by seven o’clock 
on the morning of the ist of July, the British quitted 
their encampment and got under arms, with their | 
right flank towards the sea. 

When we first became acquainted with the scene 
of this brilliant victory about to be narrated, it w^as 
in the possession of the Mahrattas, and in 1684 w^e 
obtained permission from Sambagi to carry on a 
free trade at Porto Novo, where the Dutch and 
French subsequently erected factories, near the 
mouth of the Velaur, which boats can enter without 
fear of the surf which rolls so heavily along the 
coast of Coromandel. 

“ As generally; happens in Indian warfare,” says 
General there was, at Porto Novo, a great 

disprcqjortioti ' beti^n the force tof the enemy and 
that of the Bxitiah: Hyder, at, t\ie head of an army 
of 25 battalimie of infshidy, 400^ Europeans, from 
40,000 to 5O5000 and aboVe 100,000 match- 
lock m^n, peons with forty -seven 


pieces of cannon, was attacked by General Coote, 
whose force did not exceed 8,000, of which the^ 
73rd Highlanders was the only British regiment.” 

The road to Cuddalore, which was held by the 
army of Hyder, lay N.N.W. of the British position, 
and omits left was the termination of a lagoon. Great 
bodies of Mysore cavaliy, with the latter in rear of 
their right and centre, covered the plain ; while 
Hyder’s more select horse, with a park of light 
guns, were drawn up beyond the lagoon. 

IVith his baggage and camp-followers under a 
strong guard moving between his right and the sea, 
Sir Eyre Coote advanced in two lines, the first led 
by Major-General Sir Hector Munro, and the second 
by Major-General James Stewart. A mile and a half 
of marching, in front of Porto Novo, across a level 
plain, brought them in sight of the enemy, whose 
position was clearly defined. It extended right 
across the Cuddalore road, on commanding ground 
that ran to some sand-hills near the shore, and 
was strengthened by front and flanking redoubts 
and batteries. AVhen the lines halted, an hour was 
spent in careful reconnoitring, during which the 
enemy maintained an incessant cannonade ; to tliis 
not a shot was returned ; but at nine in the morning 
Sir Eyre gave orders to wheel, witli “ left shoulders 
forward, ’ into oi)en column of battalions, and take 
ground to tlic right, eastward of the sand-hills. 
The latter run parallel to the coast, and are about 
1,100 yards from the sea; they thus completely 
covered the movement. On reaching a gap in the 
sand-hill range, the first line, still in columns, pushed 
through and rapidly deployed to the front in order 
of battle, with its face to the west and its rear to 
the sea, occupying a height in the movement. 
Under a heavy cannonade the troops waited with 
great impatience until the height was planted with 
artillery by the second line, now forming up to the 
front ; Sir Eyre moved on with the first, his, right 
under cover of a long and dense hedge, and his 
left protected by guns and a battalion in column. 

In the meanwhile Hyder had removed the guns 
from his redoubts to a line at right angles with* 
these works to enfilade the advancing lines by a 
furious cannonade, and then he made sn attempt, 
by a general charge of his cavalry, to overwhelm 
them. This failed, and amid terrible carii^e, in 
which fell Kurreem Sahib, the enemy’a line was 
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broken, and a precipitate retreat began. The only 
European* regiment— the 73rd Highlanders — was 
on the right of the first line, and led all the attacks, 
“ to the full approbation of General Coote, whose 
notice was particularly attracted by one of the 
pipere, who always blew his most warlike sounds 
whenever the fire became hotter than ordinary. This 
so pleased the general that he cried aloud, ‘ Well 
done, my brave fellow ! You shall have a silver 
set of pipes for this.’ The promise was not for- 
gotten, and a handsome set of pipes was presented 
to the regiment in testimony of the general’s esteem 
for its conduct and character.”* 

Meanwhile a strong body of Mysorean infantry, 
with their guns, supported by a cloud of glittering 
cavalry in rich flowing dresses, with brilliant ap- 
pointments, attempted to fall on Coote’s rear. 
Facing about, the second line met this attack with 
the greatest bravery, and a close and severe contest 
ensued, in which the enemy were completely foiled, 
and by sheer dint of the bayonet, were driven — 
hor^e, foot, and guns — over all the heights, and 
were completely frustrated in an attempt to gain 
the position they had first occupied. 

At the time the cavalry charge was made on our 
first line, a similar attack was to have been made 
on the second ; but the horse detailed for this ser- 
vice lost heart, and gave way on the fall of their 
commander, who was killed by a cannon-ball from 
a Company’s schooner, which opened an effective 
flank fire from the sea. Hyder viewed all these 
operations from a gentle eminence in rear of his 
position, where he sat cross-legged on a stool 
covered by a rich carpet ; and though the near 
approach of our first line compelled him to with- 
draw his guns and then his columns, he seemed to 
have no thought of his own safety, till a favourite 
groom — an old and privileged servant — ventured 
a hint on the subject; but he received it with a 
torrent of obscene abuse, while a fit of madness 
seemed to seize him, and he raved, blasphemed, 
and rent bis garments. Then he became stupefied 
with vexation, on which the old groom put on his 
slippet^, “ We shall beat them to-morrow ; 

mount your horse.” 

saddle, he was soon out of the field, 
and his cavalry— crestfallen, yet full of 

savage from whence he sent in- 

stracripii 5 bc^|f|ii^ abandon the investment of 

resumed with thirteen 
Flint, now a 
attempt 

at 'ah not sufficient 

halted on the 

• * General Stewart, vot. fl. 


ground he had won — lost in this great victory 
only 306 in killed ^nd woundeef, while the total 
loss of Hyder was estimated at i,ooo men. In 
the unavailing bitterness of his heart he exclaimed, " 
“The defeat of many Baillies will not destroy these 
accursed Feringhees. I may ruin their resources 
by land, but I cannot dry up the seaP 

The moral effect of this victory on our troops 
was great ; before it they had been somewhat de- 
spondent ; now they were full of confidence and 
ardour. But their resources were no way im- 
proved by it, as Coote could not follow it UF at 
once, owing to the deficiency of food and equipage. 

While these operations were in progress, the 
column from Bengal, pushing on through the terri- 
tories of the Rajah of Berar, had re{iched the grain- 
growing district of Nellore, about 100 miles north 
of Madras, and for the purpose of facilitating a 
junction with it and covering Wandiwash, Sir Eyre 
Coote marched in a northerly direction, keeping 
near the coast to draw supplies from the shipping, 
and daily expecting another action ; but Hyder 
now began to move to the westward. Wlicn Coote 
reached Carangoly, on the 21st of July, he first 
learned that the blockade of Wandiwash had been 
abandoned, and that Tipjioo, in high hope to 
repeat the catastroiihe that had befallen Colonel 
Baillie, was hastening to intercept Colonel Pcarsc's 
column from Bengal ; and to frustrate this idea, 
Coote, with the experience of Munro’s blunder 
before him, marched by Chingleput to Mount St. 
Thomas. 

By this time Colonel Pearse had reached the 
town and large square fortress of Puli cat, which 
we had recently, without loss of blood, taken from 
the Dutch, who established a factory there in 1609. 
Tippoo had beset the ordinary road to Madras by 
an ambush and other obstructions, but forgot that 
there was another route between Lake Pulicat and 
the sea, towards which it runs northward of the 
town for forty-eight miles ; and by this way Colonel 
Pearse marched unmolested. But twenty-four more 
miles remained to St. Thomas, and by making two 
marches north. Sir Eyre effected a junction with 
Pearse, thus adding nearly a third to his numerical 
strength. 

The colonel was greatly commendeid for the 
mode in which he had brou^t his on their 
long march ; and in one of the last' ^0®^) orders 
Hastings issued to the aipy of five 

yeark ' afterwards - ^he' 

said truly, diffiiuld#; iwhich the 

true spirit of of 

^surmountiqg**^ ^ 1 ' 

'Thus reinforced, attention., 
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to Tripassore, a strong fort which stands about 
thirty miles wjsstwar^ of .Madras, covering one of 
the roads to Arcot, and this place, in view of 
Hyder^s army, he took by unconditional capitula- 
tion on the 22nd of August. Hyder now drew off 
to his old camp at Mooserwauke, where — while 
cursing French counsels and interests — he began to 
gathet* heart enough to risk a battle in defence of 
Arcot, the siege of which he knew would be one of 
‘ the chief objects of the campaign. 

So, near hid camp he chose his own battle- 
ground— ^the scene of Baillie’s disaster — which he 
deemed fortunate, and resolved to fight on the 
eleventh day of the Feast of Ramazan ; and he 
selected, his position, after ascertaining all its 
strategical* advantages, and in his choice he was 
confirmed by his magicians and astrologers, ‘‘ whose 
prognostics promised success on any day of the 
month] but more especially on the eleventh.” 

Both armies,” says the gallant historian of the 
Highland regiments, were animated by very dif- 
ferent motives ] the Mysorean army by their super- 
stitious anticipation of success, and the British 
by a desire to revenge the death of their friends, 
of whom they found many melancholy relics and 
marks.of remembrance on the ground where they j 
now stQod.” These were the unburied bones of 
Colonel Baillie’s unfortunate men. 

Among these grim remains our advanced guard 
halted at nine o’clock in the morning o^ the 27 th 
August. South-westward of this fatal spot large 
columns of the Mysore horse had been seen | 
hoveling for some time, but now the whole army | 
of Hyder .was found in full force in front and on 
both fi^ks/'4fawn up on strong ground intersected 
by rpugh ravines and deep watercourses, 

Eyre’s troops formed in line of battle under 
a dreadful. j^Minonade, endured, with coolness and 
courage] 41^ now began an action, which lasted for 
eight the details of which are amazingly 

meagre, though our troops in the field mustered ; 
It, 000 n^n,;and those of Mysore 80,000 of all | 
arms. / every foot of the ground, and 1; 

left nolhipg undone to strengthen it By a vigorous 
i Sir Eyre succeeded in seizing 

viUage of Pollilore (which gave its 
and thus, hurled back the 
enemy^a'P^ Une, and his right by the 

secohd;:;if;im)i^ retreat, just as the sun 

was on the ground he had 

our 

it Voot; loss to be 

while that 


of Hyder was about 2,000. General Stewart and 
Colonel Brown lost each a leg the same cannon- 
ball. Our losses, it has been said, would have been 
less, but for some jealousies exhibited by certain 
officers. 

The British troops now became greatly distressed 
by the want of provisions — they possessed nothing 
but their arms and ammunition. Disgusted with a 
state of matters that bade fair to injure their repu- 
tation, General Muiiro and Sir Eyre went to Madras 
with the resolution to resign ; but the latter was 
persuaded by Lord Macartney to resume th^, com- 
mand, and try the result of one more battle. 

In the fort of Poloor he deposited his siege guns 
and everything that might impede swift and active 
movements. This was on the night of the 26th of 
September, and Hyder feeling confident, from the 
wild and tempestuous state of the*weatfier, that the 
drenched camp and starved cattle of the British 
would prevent them moving, sent his own cattle 
some miles away to pasture, and allowed the drivers 
and many of his troops to scatter in search of food. 

Early on the morning of the 27 th, Sir Eyre rode 
out to reconnoitre the camp of Hyder near the hill 
of Sholingur, which he was fortifying for the purpose 
of preventing any attempt to relieve Vellore, which 
Colonel Lang, whose garrison was starving, was on 
the verge of surrendering. On gaining the crest of 
I an eminence, Sir Eyre perceived at a little distance 
j a long ridge of rocks manned by the troops of 
Mysore, and he sent forward a brigade to dislodge 
them. In doing so and surmounting the ridge, the 
brigade saw the whole army of Hyder at the dis- 
tance of only three miles. The bugles were sounded, 
the troops got under arms with all haste, and a very 
.short time sufficed to bring them face to face with 
Hyder’s main body, at the very time his camp- 
followers had begun to strike the tents. 

The tyrant of Mysore was completely taken by 
surprise : his cattle were far in the rear, and many 
stragglers were absent from the colours yet he 
gave all his orders with prudence and judgment, 
intending only to act on the defensive till his forces 
recovered their confusion, and the sound of the 
cannon should recall all absentees. On the other 
hand, Sir Eyre Coote was resolved that not a 
moment should be lost in coming to blows, and 
after a few rapidly-executed arrangement ordered 
a general advance of the whole line- ; / 

Formed in two great colujmtisj; i, 
cavalry, by repeated dnnjges, the 

advance of our people nirflio portliped & biting 

and searching show<^ gmjj^ 

These charges availlt^ they 

gave him ^me to get ont ot me lieid all his «'guns, < 
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save one field-pi jce. After this, his whole troops 
gave way; and with the loss of loo men the victory 
was ours. On the field lay 5,000 of the enemy 
killed and wounded, with three cavalry standards ; 
but these and the glory ot the battle. Sir Eyre 
Coote says in his despatch, he would gladly have 
exchanged for seven days' food for his famishing 
troops. 

He now dispatched, under a Colonel Owen, five 
battalions with some guns, and two companies of 
Europeans, towards Vellore, with orders to intercept 
• soitie of those convoys of grain which often came 
to Hydcr down the Damaracherla Pass. The 
Mysofeans soon came in sight of this small force, 
to the support of whicli Sir Eyre was hastening, 
when by some 4 )f our irrcgulai horse, whom he met 
in full fligiit, hc^was informed that Owen's column 
had been cut to pieces. He still jmshed on, dis- 
crediting such a terrible result, and was soon 
relieved by a despatch from the colonel, intimating 
that he was quite safe and in a strong position, 
after repulsing Hyder in a sharp conflict. 

The garrison of' V cllorc, a fortress on the right 
bank of the Paliar, fifteen miles distant from Arcot, 
and deemed one of the keys of the Carnatic, was now 
in a state of desperation. Scarcely a meal of rice 
was in store, and the troops liad been precariously 
subsisting on grain obtained in remote villages, and 
brought in by stealth, when the nights were dark 
and stormy. The season of bright moonlight that 
was approaching now, would render this resource 
impossible, and Colonel Lang and Sir Eyre were 
aware that but two alternatives remained — to 
throw in supplies, or enable the garrison to escape. 
Having obtained a little supply of rice from the 
Polygars of Calastry, Sir Eyre determined on the 
former plan, and made three forced marches from 
the hills, while Hyder, dreading another battle, 
retired beyond the Paliar; thus Lang's garrison 
obtained supplies adequate to six weeks' provision, 
or thereabouts. 

And now for his own bare subsistence, Sir Eyre 
fell back upon the Pollams, a district of which 
Chittore (or Chittoor) is the capital, twenty miles 
distant from Vellore. As this place was alleged to 
' be tl^ hUting-place for convoys of provisions sent 
to Hyder through the Damaracherla Pass, Sir Eyre, 
at the head of his starving soldiers, resolved to 
capture "it, in the hope to find food, though one 
of the hip^t'lmportaut forts in Hindostan — at least 


in the province of Rajpootapa* The town ^ ; 

“what would be called in England a* 
large market town, with a good many pogodaSi airfl 
a meanly built but busy bazaar/' * 

Above this rose the fortress on a high rock, 
scarped by art all round the summit to the height ‘ 
of 100 feet, and surmounted by a wall patched 
and strengthened at several periods, for the 
Mohammedans captured Chittoor in 130;}; it 
was long besieged by Ackbar, and stormed by 
Aurungzebe in 1680 ; and now it was taken by 
Coote after a four days’ siege ; but bitter was the 
disappointment of his hungry soldiers. 

No grain was found ; the monsoon was at hand, 
and a retreat was unavoitlable to Tripassore, where 
the troops arrived on the 22nd Novfimber, after 
forced marches through a literal inundation. It 
was a dreadful time for our poor soldiers. ‘ So 
scant was the food, that each day half the army 
went without it in succession; and the camp-fol- 
lowers i^erished in uncounted numbers amid the 
swamps through which the route lay, after the 
monsoon burst. Cattle perished too ; stores were 
abandoned, and Mohammed Ali's horse, originally 
numbering 680 sabres, were decimated, like the rest, 
by famine or drowning. Southwards from Tripassore 
the shattered army continued its weary march, till 
it reached its cantonments hear Madras ; and thus 
' ended the campaign of 1781 with Hyder — a cam- 
I paign which, though full of triumph, was also full 
I of misery and of death. 

I Lord Macartney, that truly great man, when he 
i arrived at Madras on the 22nd of June of that year, 

' brought tlie first intelligence of the war between 
Britain and Holland, and thus his first object now 
was to make himself master of all the Dutch fac- 
tories and settlements along the coast. Sir Hector 
Munro who, after* the battle of Pollilore had pro- 
ceeded to Madras with the view of returning home 
to Scotland (offended, some say, by a blunt response 
made to a remark to Sir Eyre Coote), but who 
j was still fit for duty, was now persuaded by Lord 
j Macartney to undertake the direction of the siege 
1 of Negapatam. 

: On the loth of April, 1782, £a Fine^ one of 

j Sufifen's squadron, took a Trincomalee vessel, on 
board of» which was “ the Sieur Boyd (a Scotsman), 
whom Lord Macartney was sending as ambassador 
to the King of Candy." f 

* Heber. p Gazette de Fram, Jsau, 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

NKOAPATAM AND TRINCOMALEE CAPTURED. — VELLORE RELIEVED. — DESTRUCTION OF BRAITHWAITE'S 

TROOPS. — OPERATIONS IN MALABAR. 


Neoapatam, which signifies the “city of the ser- 
pents,” as the district abounds with those reptiles, 
which the natives deemed holy, and an inexpiable 
crime to destroy, is a considerable seaport town in 
Tanjore, and was the capital of the Dutch posses- 
sions in India. It was well fortified, with a regular 
citadel of a pentagonal form, having wet ditches. 
On the norih of this lies the town, beyond which 
towers a gigantic pagoda, which, tradition asserts, 
was built by the devil in a single night ; but thereon 
now flies the British flag, which may be discerned 
by the telescope, at the distance of seven leagues 
at sea. Negapatam was taken in 1660 from the 
Portuguese by the Dutch, in whose hands it soon 
became a flourishing city, and such it was when our 
armament appeared before it in 1781. 

On the 20th of October Sir Edward Hughes 
arrived at Nagore, a few miles north of Negapatam, 
with the fleet consisting of eight sail, five being of 
the line, and carrying in all 392 guns ; his own flag 
being oii board the Superb (seventy-four). 

Sir Hector Munro was already before it with 

4.000 men, blocking up a garrison consisting of 

8.000 men, about 500 of whom were Europeans, 
700 were Malays, 4,500 sepoys, and 2,300 cavalry 
of Hyder All. 

After driving the Dutch out of Nagore, the 
marines and troops, with a battalion of seamen, 
were landed to reinforce Sir Hector Munro, while 
the heavy artillery was brought on shore by Captain 
Ball, of the Superb^ through a dreadful surf that was 
boiling snow-white along the beach, occasioning 
incredible fatigue to the seamen, who exhibited a 
spirit and perseverance equal to the occasion. On 
the night of the 29th some strong lines, flanked 
by redoubts, which had been thrown up to 
defend the approach to the town, were stormed 
brilliantly by the troops, seamen, and marines. 
On the 5th of November the admiral brought 
the squadron nearer to the citadel, on 'the flank 
of the captured lines, and a strong battery, 
armed iwtii iijghteeu-pounders, was ready by the 
7tK, to open within yards of the walls, when 
the tuid Hector summoned the 

governor th surrend^; but he replied, “That, 
being by hi^ honour and oath to defend 

the iflace, he cquld not. enter into any agreement 
for its Capitulation ; but should defend it to the last.'' 


The siege was now pressed with greater vigour 
than ever; thus, by the loth, the governor, seeing 
the futility of further defence, substituted a white 
flag for that of Holland ; the terms asked were 
acceded to, and the city was delivered up tO^'his 
Majesty’s arms. Our precise loss is not exactly 
given ; but that of the squadron was twenty seamen 
and marines killed, and fifty-eight wounded. Most 
of the latter died of fatigue. IiTimediately after 
this success, the setting in of the monsoon 
causing danger to the fleet, the naval brigade 
was re-embarked, and the squadron sailed for 
Ceylon, where it captured Trincomalee, on the 
nth of January, 1782. Eventually, the ap- 
pearance of five of the Company’s ships, which 
had been at Bencoolen, off Penang, “ alarmed 
the Dutch governor to such a degree, that he 
instantly surrendered that place, and gav®- direc- 
tions for all the other Dutch settlements on the 
coast to be delivered up to the British.” * 

For more than a hundred years the Dutch had 
most jealously guarded all acc:ess to the island of 
Ceylon, for they highly valued Trincomalee, as one 
of the most important towns and ports in India, 
and the most secure place of refuge for ships when 
surprised by the storms and tempests peculiar 
to those seas. It was the great depot, too, 'of 
the sugar-cane, of cinnamon, and of valuable 
pearls. The resistance it made to our arms was 
most feeble, and the value of the conquest was 
great.t 

Though Sir Eyre Coote still persisted in his 
intention of resigning, and was suffering from 
delicate health, he detennined to undertake the 
relief of Vellore, which was still besieged Thus 
on the 2nd of January, 1782 — the same day on 
which the fleet sailed from Negapatam — he rejoined 
the army then encamped near Tripassore. On the 
6th he had a stroke of apoplexy, which rendered 
him senseless; yet on the following day this 
energetic and fine old soldier was ^ Ikr fecovered, 
as to admit of his being borne in a palanquin, 
and in that he went to the ^ith the 

troops for Vellore. Three days afteti ^]hen Hyder 
came in sight, he found that Coote made such 
arrangements that an attadc was hopdess, and he 
fell back; thus on the nth^ the dAy which the 

• Naval CAron. t Barrow’s “ Ufa of Lord Macartney/' 
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Commandant Lan^ declared was the last to which 
he coujd hold out — the fortress was victualled anew 
for three months more, and Coote, with the army, 
returned to Tripassore. 

While these events were in progress, Colonel 
Braithwaite, a brave officer, who, to assist at the 
siege of Negapatam, had sent all his available 
troops, under Colonel Nixon, and then returned to 
his command at Tan j ore, fell into a calamity sin- 
gularly like that which overtook Colonel Baillie at 
Perambaucam. On reaching Tanjorc, he had in 
viewniie recovery of some of the strengths of that 
province, which the subtle Hyder and the fiery 
Tippoo^had obtained by bribery rather than the 
sword ; and by the same art Braithwaite became a 
victim. In Febriiary he was encamped on the left 
bank of the (Dauv^ry, in a plain, one of those pieces 
of flat alluvial soil in Tan j ore, where rice, cocoa- 
nuts, and indigo abound, but whicli at that season 
are usually swamps. He had with him only too 
British bayonets, 1,500 sepo3cs, and 300 native 
horse, when — having been deceived and misled by 
his guides and spies — ^lie was suddenly attacked 
by Tippoo at the head of 20,000 Mysoreans, 
and 400 Frenchmen, under Colonel Lally. Of the 
former 10,000 were cavalry, witli twenty i)ieces of 
cannon. Long, mad, and desperate was the conflict 
that ensued, and notwithstanding the awful odds, 
it was the French who actually decided the matter 
by rushing on the exhausted sepoys with the 
bayonet, as the struggle had lasted from sunrise 
to sunset. 

A general massacre of all the survivors was pre- 
vented alone by the humanity and generosity of 
the French officers, who, in many instances, risked 
their own lives by stabbing and cutting down the 
savages of Tippoo, to save the wounded and de- 
fenceless British soldiers. The few survivors of 
this disastrous surprise — including Colonel Braith- 
waite— were cast into the dungeons of Seringa- 
patam, where Captain Baird and the Highland pri- 
soners of Baillie’s detachment were still lingering in 
misery. It was the fortune of Colonel Lally to be 
present on both these fatal occasions, to seek to 
arrest the damage and give succour to the helpless. 

The regul^ light cavalry of Madras, latterly clad 
in French gjrey,* with pale buff facings, and con- 
sisting of eight 'regiments, to which we shall have 
to refer at ^ later period, and which were the first 
arm we ihe i^nd in Ind^, were originally 

raised Nabob of the 

CarnaticJ^cvv^ESifejfi^ of fheae corpSy the rissa/as, or 
troops, regiment under British 

officers, had/fjpiyed |n the Mysore campaign in 
t76S;*but though au^ehted during the subse- 


quent ten years, the force felLaway, eventually, in 
numbers and efficiency, and hence, perhaps^ the 
many advantages that occurred to Hyder ' and , 
Tippoo, by escaping a cutting up after defeat 
Towards the close of the war we have now to 
narrate, these light cavalry were improved and 
increased, and by 1784, when the strife was 
ended, they were formally transferred, with all 
Ihcir European officers, from the service of the ^ 
nabob to the more permanent establishrnent of 
tlie East India Company. 

‘‘From that moment all the mutinies among 
them, caused by the intrigues of a venal court 
and irregular payments, ceased, and for a period 
of more than sixty years (says a writer in 1853) their 
career has been one of faithful service an'Sl brilliant 
achievements. Among their brave soubahdars 
who live in the tradition of our native armies, and 
whose name and fame are preserved in the history 
of British India, Secunder Beg, Cawder Beg, and 
Sheik Ibrahim, were the most remarkable.” 

In detailing the disaster which befell Braithwaite^s 
troops, we have omitted to mention the success 
of the Company’s forces on the coast of Malabar, 
from whence, in the year 1780, Hyder had de^ched 
a column for the reduction of TelUcherry,' the 
commerce of which, in sandal-wood, pepp^, and 
si)ices, was then great. Though very imperfectly 
fortified and garrisoned, that place was J cjuabled 
to make a long defence, and, by the arrival, of re- 
inforcements under Major Abingdon, to tmf&e the 
siege — a brilliant achievement, which result^^ in 
the capture of all the enemy’s guns and.ba^^e, 
with 1,200 Mysorean prisoners, including Sirdir 
Khan, their general. 

It chanced that in the early part of the preceding 
year, an expedition under Major-Genetial .WiUiam 
Medows and ComAodore Johnstone sailed 
from Portsmouth, intended to attack- the . Cape of 
Good Hope. It consisted of twenty-six sail (ex- 
clusive of the Company’s ships), five of which were 
of the line. The troops on boaixi were the 2nd 
Battalion of the Black Watch (aftjsrwards numbered 
as the 73rd Highlanders),, the 98tli and iboth 
Regiments, with one company of each of the fol- 
lowing corps — namely, the 8th, 9th, 20th, and 47th 
Foot, and a party of the Royal Artflleiy under 
Lieutenant Hislop. On the way out, when at 
anchor in Port Praya Bay, the expedition was 
suddenly attacked by the French fleet undej: 
de Suffren, en route to reinforce Hyder.^ He was 
repulsed, but with the loss of 166 ^Iled .smd 
wounded, including eleven officers of bbth services. 
The attack on the Cape was :ibandon^ 4 , as M, de 
Suffren was there before Commodorfe Johmtone^ 
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who contented himself with the capture of a valuable 
convoy of Dutch East Indiamen in Saldanha Bay. 
We cannot give to our readers a better idea of 


computed at less than 10,450,°®° exclusive 

of private property. To this, if we add the loss of 
our ships, viz., Vrow Catherine Guillelmtne, taken by 



; .'s,' ■' 


VIEW OF THE PALACE OF VF-LLORE. 






1; Dutch brought upon them- 
ian by transcribing here 
,, . Wtter. They therein 
expressiSBMmsetves TO tte foliowiag terms “ By 
the of onf settlemaits on the coast of 

■'Coronrtndel arid o&er parts, bur loss cannot be 



surprise and unawares by the enemy on the first 
news ot the rupture,' ^d valued at ^:e and a 
half of gold, and above f 
from Ceylon, captured af tfe Cftiife of Hope, 
worth about nine tons ^ Jg^d,; , 1 ^ sun 

on its way from India, Md irali(ed « «ght tons of 



xTtoT HUMBERSTQNE IN TflE FIELD. 




gold; the taking and destroying the ships in the Bay 
of Saldanha, estimated at sixty-three tons of gold ; 
the Dank Baerheidy from Bengal, likewise captured 
in Saldanha Bay, worth, together with its cargo, at 
least fourteen tons and a half of gold ; the Croord- 
becky on its way to Europe, also taken, and valued 
at one ton of gold ; finally, the ships Groenendaal 
and Canaan, captured in the Bay of Trinconialee, 
whose joint cargoes might be worth above five tons 
of gold ; so that the loss in ships cannot be less 
than 103 tons of gold, or 10,300,000 florins; which, 
added to the loss sustained by the capture of our 
settlements, make together the excessive total of 
26,750,000 florins ! ” * 

Scurvy having attacked the troops, they were 
compelled to .put into the Island of Joanna^ one of 
the Comoxro Group, on the east coast of Africa, 
where provisions were abundant; but on landing 
to refresh^ &e ^ men caught a local fever, and 
many died of it ; thus, by' many delays, it was not 
until th^^ cth; of 1782, that, after a twelve- 

month^S '^^^ reached Bombay, 

.and for Madras, after 

121 officers and mea 
died ‘ ' '' 

on board, 




. . 

the actual command of the troops, how 
upon Colonel Mackenzie- HumberstdhC^ , 0^ ^ 

1 00th Regiment, who had raised that cor^ for me 
king’s service, and belonged to the house of Sea- 
forth, but assumed the name of Humberstone on 
succeeding to an estate so called in Lincolnshire. 
Under his orders, an expedition was now formed to 
attack the Malabar coast, but chiefly Palacatcheny, 
which was considered of importance to Hyder M. 
The troops consisted of 1,000 Europeans (formed ’ 
of seven companies of the 42nd Highlanders, and ^ 
some of the looth Regimen.), with 2,500 sepoys. 
Early in September, 1782, he took the field in the 
kingdom of Calicut, which had belonged to the 
Tamuri rajahs till it was invaded by Hyder in 1760. 
When Cheraman Permal resolved to end his days 
at Mecca, he divided the Malabar country among 
his nobles; but having nothing left to bestow on 
the ancestor of Tamuri, he gave that chief his 
sword, and all the territory in which the crow of 
a cock could be heard from a certain temple; and 
hence the name of the territory — Calicuda, or “ the 
land of cock-crowing.” Storming several forts in 
his march, Humberstone reached his destination on 
the 19th of October, when, on a full exfuinination, 
the fort was found to be of greater strength, than 
was supposed ; at the same time intelligence came 
that Hyder's son, Tippoo, was marching witl^a large 



WOMEN OF CEVLON. 
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force to its relief. Under all these circumstances 
a regular siege could not be undertaken, and an 
assault was not deemed advisable; so Colonel 
Humberstone fell back on Mangaracota, one of the 
forts he had token ; but the tidings of Tippoo’s 
advance being confirmed, he blew it up, with 
another stronghold named Ramgaree, and retired 
to Faniany, a seaport closely pressed by the 
enemy, who were in great strength. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Norman Macleod, of the 
Black Watch, having now arrived, assumed tlic 
command, but found himself surrounded by 10,000 
cavalry and 14,000 infantry, including two corps 
of Europeans under the French general, Lally. 
By this time many casualties had reduced the 
Highlanders and the party of the looth Foot to 
380 bayonets, and only 2,200 of our sepoys and 
those of Travancore (with the king of which Hum- 
berstone had concluded a treaty) were fit for duty. 
Uolonel Macleod began to strengthen by field- 
works his position at Paniany, a small place con- 
sisting still of about 500 edifices, forty of which arc 
mosques and Hindoo temples ; but ere they were 
finished, Tippoo and Lally were upon him, and he 
was attacked with great fury, on the morning of the 
29th November, by the latter. Lally advanced 
with great spirit at the head of his two French 
battalions; but after a sharp conflict the enemy 
was repulsed, with the loss of too killed and 
1,000 wounded. 

'Fhe, whole weight of Lally’s attack >vas directed 
agailist. the post held by the Highlanders, Avliose 
repealed charges with the bayonet cliiefly won the 
day. *^This little force, attacked on ground not 


fegularly fortified, by very superior numbers, were 
skilfully disposed and regularl/led on. , They had 
nothing to depend on but their native valour, their 
discipline, and the conduct of the officers. These 
were nobly exerted, and the event has been answer- 
able. The intrepidity with which Major Campbell 
(who was wounded) repeatedly charged the enemy 
was most honourable to their character.*' * Our 
loss was eight officers, and ejghty-eight soldiers, 
killed and wounded. 

On the day after this victory. Sir Edward Hughes, 
on his voyage to Bombay, came in sight of P^iany, 
and on learning the state of affairs, offered to 
embark the whole troops, or leave Macleod a 
reinforcement of 450 Europeans; The colonel 
preferred the latter, and thus found himself able 
to muster 800 Europeans, i,poo sepoys, and 1,200 
peons of Travancore. Tippo6, after his defeat, 
retired a little way to await the arrival of his heavy 
equipments, and more troops from his father (whom 
these sudden operations in Malabar had filled with 
such alarm that he was forced to weaken his army 
in the Carnatic), that he might resume, with weight, 
his attack upon Paniany. But suddenly, on the’ 
morning of the 12th of December, the turbaned 
horsemen, armed with spear and shield, who had 
been daily watching the British position, had 
vanished from their posts ; and then it became 
certain that the whole of Tippoo’s troops were 
pushing eastward by forced inarches towards 
Seringapatam. 

Hyder Ali was dead, and Tippoo left Paniany 
and our troops unmolested, in his haste to ascend 
the musnud and secure the treasure. 
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,y,^A-FiGHTS OFF PONDICHERRY AND CEYLON.— COMBAT OF ARNEE.—TRINCOMALEE.— DEATH OF 




HYDER ALI, 


attack on Commodore Johnstone in 
J(?V Suffi'en, usually called the 

anived at Porto Novo on the 
, landed a French force, 

tapstly veterans^ including 
who in- 
he^tSi'and spirit, that 
a toget force, under the famous Marquis de Bussy, 
might , expected, and that certain operations 



were to be concerted in the intclNral, and among 
these was the proposed reduction of C^ddalore, as 
a depot for the troops of Fiance. 33 yder and 
Tippoo were alike fiH^> wift joy 3 ^ this intelli- 
gence; yet the stoehgih fiomewhat 

alarmed the fotm^, 
he would never admit Anma in 
Suffren— Andr^ Piett* de de St Tropez, 



DEFEAT OF SUFFREN; 
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whose portraits represent him to have been a stoul 
and portly man, witfl queued hair and an amplitude 
of chin — ^had not left the Isle of France till aboujf 
the time that Commodore Johnstone sailed from 
the Comorro Group (after which he was long be- 
calmed, and carried by the changing monsoon to 
the coast of Arabia Felix); but more fortunate than 
his conqueror, he had reached the Coromandel 
coast early in January, 1782, having on his way 
made a capture of H.M.S. Hannibal^ of fifty guns, 
Captain Alexander Christie. She had been cruising 
oif th^w coast of Sumatra, and on the clearing up 
of a thick fog found herself in the very heart of 
Suffren’^ fleet ; yet she was not taken without a 
desperate conflict. Her crew were given up as 
prisoners to Tippqo, who placed them among others 
of our sea service, some of whom he kept shut 
up in Chillambaram, where they were subjected 
to brutalities indescribable. Suffren’s arrival at 
Madras was first made known by the grabs and 
gallivats of the coast flying before him ; and some 
of these craft, laden with rice and other supplies for 
the famishing army of Sir Eyre Coote, were taken 
by his quick sailers. 

Sir Edward Hughes, after leaving the small 
garrison in Trincomalee, was fortunate enough to 
reach Madras by the 8th of February, without 
encountering the superior squadron of Suffren ; 
and, willi equal good fortune, a part of Commodore* 
Johnstone^s squadron, which, on his long and pro- 
tracted voyage, had been se])arated from the rest, 
ran past the French unseen, and joined Admiral 
Hughes on the 9th at Madras. This division, con- 
sisting of only three line-of-battle ships and some 
transports, must have been taken if discovered 
by Suffren ; and the loss would have been most 
serious, as they had on board General Medows, 
the 98th Regiment, and the four companies ©f 
other corps already mentioned — about 1,200 men 
in all. 

By this accession, Sir Edward Hughes found 
himself at the head of eleven sail, nine of which 
were of the line, his flag being on board the Superb 
(seventy-four). The squadron carried 620 guns, and 
4,820 seamen and marines. To reinforce the latter, 
300 men, duly officered, from the 98th Regiment, 
were put on. board, and every possible exertion was 
made to get in all the requisite stores and pro- 
visions; butbefore these were complete, the enemy's 
fleet apiN^refi on the isth in ^Ae offing, about 
four milesiib^^ ibads <|f Madras. The 

British sh^ ; foul and toely damaged by 
long <jf . France were newer 

and ' 

• The*fleet oiif M. de Suffitn consisted of twenty- 


six sail, including eleven lincjof-battle ships (of 
which the Hannibal^ now commanded by Beaufnont ' 
Le Maltre), was one, and six flutes and transports^ 
one of which was named in honour of J. F. Law 
— Le Lauriston. There were on board 850 guns, 
and (irrespective of the transports) 6,681 seamen, 
together with 3,457 soldiers, drawn from the Regi- 
ments D’Austerie, Lisle de France or 89th, La 
Legion de Lausanne, and other corps ; thus the 
disparity in men and metal between the two 
squadrons was very great. 

On the enemy coming in sight. Sir Edward 
Hughes immediately placed his ships, with springs 
upon their cables, in the position most suitable for 
the defence of the many transports and merchant- 
men that crowded the roadstead ; but, iifstead of 
standing-in, Suffren bore away to the southward. 
Hughes now landed all his sick, weighed on the 
1 6th, and put to sea, and the few British vessels 
that were clean and coppered came up with and 
captured six sail of the French convoy, including 
the Lauriston, She was deeply laden with all the 
munition of war, and had on bpard 300' men of 
the Regiment de Lausanne ; she was taken by the 
Hon. Captain Lumley, of the Isis (fifty). 

As Hughes had anticipated, Suffren bore round . 
to protect his convoy ; the two fleets were close to 
each other all night, and just as grey dawn on the 
17th stole over the sea, and the lights in Pondi- 
cherry were dying out, the battle began. Suffren 
de St. Tropez had the double advantage of pos- 
sessing the weather gage and a concentration of 
strength, for some of our ships had fallen away to 
leeward, though beating hard to come within range. 
Thus the brunt of the conflict was borne chiefly 
by five of our vessels, and two of these, the Superb 
(flag, seventy-four) and the Exeter (sixty-four), under 
Commodore King, wtre terribly mauled aloft, as the 
French fought their guns in the old fashion — to 
cripple and escape. The Exeter was reduced to a 
wreck, with all her top hamper hanging downward 
in a confused mass ; thus, on two French ships 
bearing down upon her, the master inquired of the 
commodore what was to be done ? “ Done ? ” 

was the response ; “ fight her, till she sinks ! *' * 

And sunk she must have been, but for the 
prompt assistance given to her by Captain Wood 
in the Hero (seventy-four). One account says, that 
during all this time ** the van of the British lay 
almost becalmed, and could render no assistance to 
their friends, so the force of the action fell on five of 
the ships, the enemy got no further than the SuperbI 
At six o'clock, a sudden squall gave us the advan- 
tage of the wind, and enabled Hughes to continue 

• Ann. Schomberg. 
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the engagement ^vlth such spirit and strength, that, 
despite the storm of musketry from the troops, so 
destructive at close quarters, in twenty-five minutes 
the enemy hauled their wind, housed their guns, 
and stood away to the north-east for Porto Novo, 
under all the sail they could crowd, having evidently 
suffer^ severely. Some of our ships were so 
damaged by shot-holes below water that it was 
dangerous to carry much sail on them, and as it 
was impossible to plug these efficiently while afloat, 
the admiral bore away for Trincomalec to refit. 
In the battle the king lost two brave captains — 
Stephens of the Superb^ and Reynolds of the Exeter, 
The squadron had thirty-two men killed, and 
ninety-five wounded. 

Before returning to the progress of events ashore, | 
we shall here narrate briefly another engagement 
between the rival admirals, which ensued as soon ! 
as they had completed their repairs. On the 8th 
of April, Sir Edward Hughes, with eleven sail of 
the line, returning from Madras, found himself 
almost within gunshot of Suffren’s fleet, but he | 
pursued his course towards the coast of Ceylon, 
having orders to victual and reinforce I’rincomalee, 
and the French followed him closely. On the iith 
he was fifteen leagues to windward of his destina- 
tion, for which he bore away in the night. The 
mqming of the 12th came gloomily in, and saw 
our squadron off a dangerous lee shore, along which 
the white surf was boiling angrily, while the PTench, 
who by our change of course had gained the wind, 
were coming along in all their strength, under a 
cloud of canvas, and the admiral was compelled 
to engage them at the greatest disadvantage. 

By noon the roar of battle began, and by three 
o'clock it became general in both fleets, and on 
both sides masts and yards came crashing down, 
but more especially on board the Mo?imouth (sixty- 
four), which was mauled till she was towed, like a 
mere log, out of the line, with 147 killed or wounded 
men l)dng between her decks. The battle lasted 
tiU darkness fell, and, after all, it was a drawn one, 
f<33r lioth * fleets had suffered severely, and neither 
could claim a victory. Our loss was 137 killed 
and wounded ; that of the French somewhere 
about 600^ For a week the fleets remained in 
sight dC each other repairing their damages, which 
were too seyere to. permit a renewal of the conflict ; 

which seemed to indi- 
cate iuf dom^ so, Suffren bore away 

along the cooat 'to tM Dutch settlement.of Baticolo, 
while W 

A few days, ^gr this .event, the French troops, 

. new under, Marquis de Bussy, united with the 
army pf Hyderj^.and captured— in accordance with 


the plans announced by Colonel Cossigriy — ^the 
seaport of Cuddalore, which, though important as 
to position, was a weak place, and garrisoned by 
only 400 sepoys, and five European gunners. 
Thus, in absence of both fleets, the French 
achieved that which they so much wished — a con- 
venient dep6t. 

From thence the marquis and the Mysorean 
army advanced against Wandiwash, still held by 
Captain Plint; and Coote, though still suffering 
from his recent stroke of apoplexy, advancing 
rapidly to the relief of that place, encamped”on the 
same ground whereon he had defeated Count 
Lally and the marquis twenty-two years before ; 
but neither he nor Bussy were the men they had 
been in the wars of 1760. Yet the prestige of old 
Sir Eyre was still great, and instead of accepting 
the battle he offered, notwithstanding their vast 
numerical superiority, Bussy and Hyder drew off 
towards Pondicherry. 

Sir P 3 yrc Coote then threatened the town of 
Arnee (fourteen miles south-west of Arcot), in the 
strong fort of which Hyder had deposited a great 
store of general plunder and provisions, hence he 
.lost no time in advancing to its relief. Thus, at 
eight o'clock a.m. on the 2nd of June, when Sir 
Eyre was preparing to encamp near it, a heavy 
but distant cannonade was suddenly opened on 
his front and rear. There now ensued^ a series 
of brilliant manoeuvres, for the double purpose of 
grappling with the enemy and covering the baggage, 
(always an object of solicitude to the enemy's 
horse), and these produced a desultory cohibat 
(rather than a battle) which only ended adittle 
before darkness fell, with a capture from the enemy 
of one piece of cannon, and eleven tumbrilfe. Had 
Coote possessed cavalry, he tnight have taken all 
Ihe Mysorean guns ; but as usual he had no means 
for following up the victory — not even food. To 
reduce Amee by fraud or force seemed hopeless 
now, so Sir Eyre on the 4th moved again to the 
front; but Hyder, while declining an Encounter, 
succeeded, by an ambuscade, in cutting 6ff 166 
British soldiers, and capturing fifty-fotit liorse^ with 
two guns. After this, so much sidenesf prevailed 
among his troops, that Sir Eyte was compelled to 
fall back to the vicinity of MadtaSr f 
While HydePs attention had betel flfflywcupied 
by the affair of Amee, LOfd Mfttateney Revised a 
scheme to succoitf m 

great straits. Accordij^f gillie 

provisions, escorttei 

ensign. The latter was joined' bf 1,500 

Polygars, and succeeded ' in ' adtifiWng^ ti^^ 


SEA-FIGHT OFF TRINCOMALER 
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assigned to him. But in returning from Vellore 6e 
and his escort werc attacked by Hyder, and com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion. So, by sea and 
land alike, the war was now to be waged in the 
Carnatic, for much of the success on shore de- 
pended upon the operations of the fleets by sea. 
The French admiral was most anxious to gain 
possession of Negapatam, which he deemed a 
better basis than Cuddalore on the Pennar for the 
future operations of his countrymen, and seized the 
first opportunity to appear before it, a movement 
which# at once brought stout old Sir Edward 
Hughes out of Madras. In the battle that ensued 
the fleets were nearly of equal strength. It was 
fought on the 6th of July, 1782 ; the conflict, though 
most severe, wa^ again indecisive, yet tlie losses 
were great. ^On our side were 77 killed, and 223 
wounded. Among the former were Captains 
Maclellan of the Superb^ and Jenkinson, of the 98th 
Regiment, two officers of remarkable bravery. Of 
the enemy there fell 779 killed and wounded. 
7 "hey relinquished all further designs against Nega- i 
patam, which the Madras Government, by a very 
singular policy, without consulting Sir Eyre on the 
subject, ordered to be demolished, 
r Sir Edward Hughes — a most indefatigable officer 
—now made preparations once more to revictual 
Trincomalec, a movement in which he was antici- 
pated by Suffren. Appointing a rendezvous off the 
coast of Ceylon, where another squadron joined 
him with eight transports full of troops, the latter 
made a dash into the harbour,- landed 2,400 men, 
and pushed the attack by sea and land - with such 
vigour as to compel Captain Macdonald and some 
of the 42nd Highlanders to make a speedy sur- 
render ; thus, when Sir Edward Hughes came off 
the town soon after, he saw, to his astonishment 
and mortification, the white standard of Bourbon 
flying on the ramparts and in the roads. 

While Hyder was hearing the bitter tidings that 
before Colonels Humberstone and Macleod^s troops 
his affairs were going to wreck in Malabar, he was 
thrown into still greater dismay on hearing of 
Warren Hastings^ successful policy in concluding 
> treaty between the British and the Mahrattas, so 
that now he expected to have upon him all the 
strength of that warlike race, who, on more than 
one bloQi^; oocasion, had proved more than a 
match evaa fOr hitm . He became filled with per- 
plexity, even of h}s friends. 

/‘I against these 

bde invading Mysore, 

into iVench in force " 

Worn ianxiety, his health had long 

hetn declining now, isfter die stirring, cruel, 


and sanguinary life he had led, it was natural that 
he should be haunted by constant dread of mmider 
and conspiracy. Once, when asked by hfc best 
friend, Gholaura Ali, why he started and muttered 
so much in his sleep, “My friend,'* said he, bitterly, 
“the state of beggars is more delightful than my 
envied monarchy, for they see no conspirators 
when awake, and dream not of assassins when 
asleep.** 

He had begun to think seriously of returning 
into Mysore, but permitted himself to be persuaded 
by the marquis that the strife in the Carnatic was 
far from hopeless,- and that means might yet be 
taken to baffle the policy of Hastings, and lure 
back the Mahrattas to a closer alliance, if not to 
neutrality ; and, guided thus, while the wily old 
Mysorean amused Sir Eyre Coote and kept him 
inactive by the intimation that he might accede to 
the Governor-General*s treaty with the Mahrattas, 
and even become a party to it, he was secretly 
preparing with all his strength to co-operate with 
the marquis in the capture of Negapatam. And 
now came tidings of another battle between the 
fleets of Suffren and Hughes, in which, though the 
former was defeated, he left the latter so crippled 
that little was won by the victory. 

It occurred off Trincomalee, on the .3rd of Sep- 
tember, the day after Hughes had arrived only' in 
time to find the place in the enemy's hands. 

Proud of his recent success, and preferring to 
fight with plenty of sea-room, Suffren came confi- 
dently out of the roadstead at the head of nineteen 
sail, of which four were seventy-fours, eight were 
sixty-fours, three were fifties, and the rest frigates. 
Hughes had seventeen sail, of which twelve were 
of the line, and the battle that now ensued was the 
most desperate that had yet been fought. For four 
hours the centres of "the two lines were fiercely and 
furiously engaged, though there was a little lull in 
the booming of the cannon and rattle of the small 
arms about half-past five in the afternoon. Then 
Hughes wore round with all his fleet, and renewed 
the attack with double advantage and energy. 
The mainmast of L'Hhros (seventy-four), Suffren’s 
ship, and next his mizen-mast, with all the small- 
arm men in their tops, went crashing over by the 
board. 

The Worcester (sixty-four), about the same time 
lost her maintop-mast, and at seven the main body 
of the French fleet liauled their wind, and for 
twenty minutes became exposed to a most severe 
fire of every kind from ours, when the battle ceased, 
and the enemy bore away. Our loss was 5 1 killed, 
and 283 wounded. Among the former were fcap- 
tains Watt of the Sultan (seventy-fout); Wood of the 
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Worcester, and LumJey of the Isis; and among the 
latter were some officers of the 78th Highlanders, 
and the 98th Raiment, which' were serving on 
board as marines. The French squadron returned 
to Trincomalee on the night of the action, and so 


tlie wounded, 676.* LHkros, the flag-ship, had 
on board at the commencement of the action 1,200 
men, of whom 380 were killed and wounded. 

The monsoon was fast approaching ; thus Sir 
Edward Hughes, on his return to Madras, gave his 



great lest they should be pursued, 

thajt Rillihre, ran ashore in the 


captaiS|s'''<^:%^ 
undW‘‘ai!«^ 


.ed' with some of his 
tathe Mauritius 
r.iias^ined was iiiever 
ifi^g been unusually 


gteat ; Tlie slak are iiaid to have been 4x2, and 


line-of-battle ships such repairs enabled them 
to*proceed to Bombay, where it-w^ his intention 
to have them all coppered; i shelter 

might have been found for h|^ 
the Coromandel €oast,;W^^^ that 

Hughes could, have 

tion, materia^"‘'and'’Woil^^ though 
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SuflFren had contrived to do wonders in this way 
at Cuddalo^e, improvising an arsenal or ship-yard, 
and^ to encourage others, working himself in his 
shirt**sleeyes,vlike a common shipwright/’ 

Had the admiral not deemed himself in some 
way,idighted by the general and Lord Macartney, 
it is supposed that he might have remained in 
Madras roads to co-operate in the proposed attack 
on the French lines at Cuddalore ; but there was the 
probability that had he been a day longer in putting 
to sea* the whole fleet might have perished. He 
sailed on the 15th of October, and had made a 
good-'offing before nightfall. By that time, we are 
told that the sound, so well known in Madras — the 
roar of the coming monsoon — was heard, and the 
rising surf began to shake the coast, as there came 
on one of^the^most dreadful hurricanes ever known 
in Indian yiRters. For miles, next day, the shore 
was covered with shattered wrecks, and the bodies 
of the drowned or the dying, Vessels of every 
kind were sunk at their anchors or dashed to pieces 
on the shore — among others, the Earl of Hertford 
flndiaman). A few cut their cables, put to sea, 
and, to the astonishment of every one, outrode the 
tempest' j 

SptnOi?f/those that perished were laden with rice 
for the town, and the army ; thus the 

food‘:,iVSit9/gone without a possibility of supplying 
a'local famine ensued; and thousands 
of tbe natives of the Carnatic who had fled to 
Ma^r^Sr to escape the cruelty of Hyder Ali, were 
among the first to suffer. Every road that led to 
MadtaSi and the streets of the city itself, were 
strewed with the emaciated dead and dying; 
prayers, entreaties, and moans were heard on every 
side, addressed to the passers who had not a grain 
of rice to *give, and who were soon to perish in j 
their turn ; for, before supplies came from Bengal 
and elsewhere, 10,000 persons perished of sheer 
hunger. 

For months together,’" says Burke in one of 
his elo^ient speeches, these creatures of suffer- 
ance^vyrhose yeiy excess and luxury in their most 
plentew dajrs bad fallen short of the allowance of 
our, silent, patient, resigned, without 

sedition OT; almost without complaint, 

a day in the streets of 
seventy at least laid their 
bodies in or on the glacis of Tanjore, 

and the , granary of India ” 

The dying were so great 

as to^ plague. 

.the ,towii ; and for 
severk ieiii twelve to fifteen 
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hundred a week, says one authority, were thus 
disposed of. ‘ . 

Five days after the departure of Sir Edward 
Hughes, Sir Richard Bickerton came into the wreck- 
strewn roads of Madras, with a small squadron 
from Britain, having some troops on board; but 
with no provisions to spare, after his long voyage 
round the Cape, and deeming it to be his duty, 
when menaced by the still-blowing monsoon on one 
hand, and the great superiority of Suffren on the 
other, to join Sir Edward, he put to sea, and bore 
away for Bombay, about the same time th^yuSir.. 
Eyre Coote, now completely shattered in health, 
sailed for Calcutta. . 

As the command now devolved upon General 
Stewart, he sent 400 Europeans to^ co-operate with 
the Bombay troops, who, under General Goddard, 
were about to assail Hyder from the west, 500 
men to reinforce Negapatam, and 300 Europeans 
into the Northern Circars, where the PYench were 
expected, but never appeared ; for now an unusual 
inactivity seemed to possess both Suffren and De 
Bussy. Negapatam, which was weakly garrisoned 
and open, was not attacked, neither was Madras, 
then alike stricken with fever and famine ; and the 
small squadron of Sir Richard Bickerton, who had 
with him only five sail of the line and a frigate, 
passed and repassed almost within sight of l:he 
French fleet. 

And now, at this crisis — while, as related, Tippoo 
was defending Malabar — died Hyder Ali, on the 
7th of December, 1782, in what was supposed to 
be the eightieth year of his age, as the actual date 
of his birth was never accurately known. His 
disease was a singular one, named by Mohamm,e- 
dans the sertaHy or “crab,*" a swelling behind the 
neck or upper portion of the back, and supposed 
in form to resemble the crustacean named. By the 
Hindoos it is named the raj-poora, or “ royal sore "" 
— a kind of Indian king"s-evil, peculiar to persons 
of royal rank ; and in old Hyder’s case, the skill of 
Bussy’s best physicians, like the charms of his own 
conjurers and magi, failed to cure him. Poornea 
and Kishen Rao, his two Brahmin ministers, when 
they found his death impending, agreed to conceal 
the event, when it took place, till the wiyal of 
Tippoo, as the only means by which .they could 
keep the army together, . ' 

Accordingly, they placed the i)ody in a large 
chest filled with fragrant’ from 

the camp at VeUore to fmm 

there it was secret 
p^scure tomb of , his 

of Mysore>; 'bitt itvconv^ed 

I to si^ngapatam, whetb it a superb 
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mausoleum, which, as a work of art, is still endowed 
and kept up by our Indian Government 

Though called the tyrant of Mysore, and in many 
ways a man without much scruple when he had an 
end to achieve, and though cruel and bafbarous to 
his European prisoners, Hyder Ali, when judged of 
by the standard of his age, religion, and country, 
wak not an indifferent sovereign, and as a warrior 
he ranks high under any test. Neither the troops 
he led, nor those who opposed him, allowed him 
to adopt a line of policy to display the qualities of 
• a gfeat general; thus to accomplish his ends he 
was compelled to adopt means that often seemed 
insignificant ; his warfare being a series of skir- 
mishes, rather than pitched battles, or regular 
campaigns. In, Hyder, it was the skilful adaptation 
of his iiistjuments to his purposes, neither allowing 
his confidence in vast numbers, nor the skill with 
which he could direct them, to lure liim from the 
path he had marked out, that proves him to have 
been no common man. He knew, appreciated, and 
feared the prowess of the British troops, and turned 
his knowledge to the best advantage by assailing 
them only when and where they were weak. 
Hence his great success — a success which his great 
age and death alone prevented attaining a ])oint 
that might have altered the future history of British 
India. 

His barbarous treatment of oui soldiers who fell 
into his hands, language can neither sufficiently 
describe nor reprehend, and from his Oriental nature 


devotion as was shown by of 
Lucas — one of his captives in the dttftijeons 
of Seringapatam. We are told that when Kr D^vid 
Baird was one of these unfortunates, wbunds 
he had received when Baillie’s detachment perished 
were unhealed, were all but mortifying, and that 
his health was sinking. When the myar made his 
appearance one morning, bearing with him fetters 
weighing nine pounds each, which were destin&l for 
these unhappy men who had survived the destruc- 
tion of their comrades, resistance was futile; and 
they submitted* to their fate. But when it came to 
Sir David Baird’s turn, one of the officers — a noble 
Englishman named Lucas — sprang forward and 
urged the cruelty of fettering the limbs that were 
full of festering wounds. To this the myar replied, 
that there had been sent as many sets of fetters as 
there were prisoners, and that all must be put on. 

“Then,” said the gallant Lucas, “put a double 
pair on me, so that Captain Baird may be spared 
their use.” 

“Even the myar^' says the narrator, “though 
used to scenes of human misery, was moved by this 
act of self-devotion, and consented io refer the 
case to the kedadar^ who held the * Book of Fate.’ 
Fortunately for Sir David Baird, that book was 
propitious ; the irons were (after a time) dispensed 
with, and thus was this man, then a captive iti the 
dungeons of wSeringapatam, spared to become one 
day a conqueror and its master ! ” 

But in this we are somewhat anticipating the 


he was totally incapable of appreciating such self- | story and the fate of Tippoo Sahib. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

CAPTURE OF BEDNORE IN CANARA. — SIEGES OF CUDDALORE AND MANGALORE. — ^PBACE WITH 

FRANCE. ^ 


“The '^'iger^’—for'Such was the appropriate name, 
when translated^ of HydeEs son, Tippoo, now in his 
thirtieth year— reached the camp in which Hyder 
died on the ^nd of January, 1783, and assumed 
the reitis of govefhment, with an army of 90,000 
men, a ru|^es to the amount 

of threh together with jewels 

and of many 

tb an e^ctent that has 
T>een adid ^ Cibni|iti1sktio|i* thi the evening 
• of hia airrivat, he held a of .all his principal 


officers seated on a humble carpet, stating that his 
great grief would not permit him, as yet, to ascend 
the musnud ; but all knew that this was mere affec- 
tation, and none who saw him, or knew him, were 
deceived by it 

With his great resources, a French alliance, a 
passion for war, power and aggrandisement, aUd more 
than all, a rooted antipathy to the British, Tippoo 
treated with scorn the overtures for peace i^th us, 
which, had he lived but a few weeks iong^, old 
Hyder would have accepted. After pa]^ hfei last 


/ 
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duties to the remains of his father, Tippoo hastened 
to join the main body of the army, amply provided 
with presents and treasure to secure ' the allegiance 
of the troops. He was now joined by a French 
force, mustering 900 Europeans, 250 Kaffirs and 
Topasses, and 2,000 sepoys, with a brigade of 
twenty-two guns, and the plan of future operations 
was at once discussed. The French urged the im- 
mediate capture of Madras 3 but, as the Marquis de 
Bussy was not yet present, Tippoo reminded the 
principal officers that before this they had often 
declared that the French were, hy their orders, 
limited to defensive operations. His own plan, 
therefore, was to leave a strong column of his army 
under Seyd Sahib to co-operate with the marquis 
as soon as he arrived at head-quarters, and be ready 
to attack us, while he, with the rest of his troops, 
moved to the westward, where our rapid success 
had greatly alarmed him. The instant Hyder's 
death was rumoured, the Government of Madras 
had urged their new commander- in -chief. General 
Stewart, to take advantage of the confusion the 
event was likely to cause in the Mysore cainj) ; but 
he strongly declined to march, on the plea that he 
“ did not believe in the death of Hyder, and if he 
were dead, the army would be ready to inarch at 
the proper time.” 

General Stewart, like Sir Eyre Coote, was a king’s 
officer, and viewing the Company as a mere trading 
corporation, though they were his payrri**sters, he 
was not disposed to be accountable to them, es- 
pecially in the matter of handling the royal forces. 
The position he was inclined to adopt appeared so 
extravagant that Lord Macartney lodged a minute 
against it However, the general did not put the 
troops in ihotion until the 15th of January, 1783, 
thirteen days after Tippoo*s arrival in camp, and his 
peaceable proclamation as Sulfiin of Mysore. In 
his position as governor, Lord Macartney under- 
took to direct the operations of the campaign, as a 
prelude to which he somewhat unwisely ordered 
the demolition of some forts, and though contrary 
to the advice of Coote he had dismantled Nega- 
patam, he now ordered the destruction of Wandi- 
wash and Carangoly. 

The greater portion of February was wasted in 
the work of demolition ; but in the vicinity of 
Wandiwash Geneial Stewart, who was now at the 
head of 14,000 men (3,000 of whom were British), 
offered battle to Tippoo, who declined it, and 
crossed the Amee in some haste, recalling his 
garrisons from Ai;oot a,n 4 other places so quickly, 
that it seemed evident that he was about to 
evacuate the^whole Carnatic. 

But was not so much seeking to avoid 


Stewart as to defend his own dominions, for Colonel 
Mackenzie-Humberstone, as soon as Tippoo had left 
the coast of Malabar, marched his sepoys by land, 
and sent his Highlanders and other British troops 
by sea, northward to the coast of Canara (which is 
separated from Mysore by the Western Ghauts), to 
co-operate with a portion of the Bombay army, 
then occupied in the reduction of his richest pro- 
vinces and dependencies. Long was the march for 
the sepoys, and stormy the voyage for the Royal 
Highlanders, but the junction wis effected in the 
month of January at Cundapore, fifty-five miles., 
northward of Mangalore ; and on the 23rd General 
Mathews marched to attack Bednore, the capital 
of Canara, of old named the “ bamboo village,” but 
which had become a city of sopie wealth and 
magnitude, for when captured by Hydej, he found 
twelve millions sterling of plunder in it, and there 
he built a fort named Hydernaghur. It is strong 
in position, and was well fortified when Mathews 
advanced against it, considerably harassed in his 
march by flying parties of the enemy's horse ; but 
his greatest impediments were a succession of field- 
works, erected on the face of a mountain which 
his troops had to ascend. But, “ on the 26th of 
February, 1783, the 42nd, led by Colonel Macleod, 
and followed by a corps of sepoys, attacked these 
positions with the bayonet, and, pushing on like 
Highlanders, were in the breastwork before the 
enemy were aware of it ; four hundred men were 
bayoneted, and the rest pursued to the walls of the 
fort.” 

Here, Lieutenant* Hislop, of the Royal Artillery, 
had the half of a leg tom away by an Indian rocket. 
Seven forts were thus stormed, each being captured 
at a rush. After this service the next object of 
attack was the great fort of Hydernaghur, which 
towered with a formidable aspect over all, and 
compelled the leaders to act with extreme caution. 
It occupied the summit of the loftiest ghaut or 
precipice, 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
with a dry ditch in front, armed with twenty pieces 
of cannon, and on the face of the mounta,in were 
seven more batteries, placed on terraces above 
each other, with internal lines of communication. 

The outward approaches,” says Generhf Stewart, 
“were obstructed by large treest doiim and 
placed transversely, so as to prevent the ascent on 
any part, except that immediately exposed to the 
full effect of the guns. These obstructions, formid- 
able if well defended, werC) Of no avail, 

for the spirit with which the ilefenccs were 
attacked and carried striick into the 

enemy that they evacuated this position in 
the course of the nighty and, nuking no ftirther< 
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resistance, Bednore was taken possession of* on 
the 27th of January, 1783.” 

In it Were found 8,000 stands of new arms, and 
every necessary supply for the immediate use of the 
troops. We thus got possession of the principal 
fort of a fertile province, from where Tippoo drew 
most of the provisions for his army. Many of the 
other forts of Canara surrendered on being sum- 
moned, but Mangalore and Annanpore held out. 
Against the latter Major Colin Campbell marched 
with the Highlanders and some other troops, and on 
the 15th of February he stormed it with great loss 
* to tfie enemy. In thanking his column for the 
spirited conduct it displayed, Major Campbell said 
that ^‘his particular acknowledgments were due 
to Captain Dalzell and the officers and men of the 
42nd Regiraenl, who headed the storm ; but 
strongly recommends that when the bayonet can 
be used, not a shot should be fired.^' Mangalore 
on the coast surrendered as soon as it had been 
breached. 

The operations of our troops in Canara were 
greatly impeded by quarrels and complaints about 
the division of prize money. General Mathews 
refused to divide any. with either officers or men, 
which was most illiberal as at that time they had 
received no pay for several months. Colonels 
Macleod and Mackenzie-Humberstone left the army 
to lay their complaints against their leader before 
the Governor of Bombay. He was superseded, 
and Macleod was ordered back to Bednore with 
the rank of Brigadier-General. He was accom- 
panied by Humberstone, a Major Shaw, and others; 
but on their voyage down the coast they were 
attacked by a piratical Mahratta fleet, that killed 
or wounded every man on board their vessel. 
Major Shaw was slain on the instant; Humberstone, 
one of the best officers that ever drew a sword on 
Indian soil, died of his wounds, and Macleod, 
sinking with three wounds, was taken prisoner into 
Gheriah. All the other officers perished— Lieu- 
tenant William Stewart, of the looth Regiment, 
being literally hacked joint from joint. 

Meanwhile Mathews was acting in a most unwise 
manner. He had scattered his army all over the 
country in wretched mud forts,’ and fixed his head- 
quarters in Bednore without laying in a sufficient 
stock of ammunition or provisions, and placed the 
42nd Highlanders at a distance on the coast. 

When helfancied himself in a state of security, 
Tippoo a(|V^ce4;with i great force, secured the 
Ghauts, off the coast, 

and |(Gdhof<^apioiT^^ resistarxe in which was 
imjpossmle without Tipppo advanced to 

, die attack with two columns, atld our troops, after 


attempting a defence, for which their strength 'was 
most inadequate, retired, after serious IOS5, into the 
citadel, where they continued to fight till it wis b^tCn 
— ^by sheer dint of cannon-shot — to ruins around, 
them. General Mathews then, in accordance with 
the opinion of a council of war, agreed to surrender 
on certain terms, to which Tippoo agreed. * Onh of 
these guaranteed the safe conduct of the garnson 
to the coast ; another provided for the security Of 
private and surrender of public property. Unfor- 
tunately, in order to appropriate the money in the 
treasury, which now by right belonged to Tippoo, 
the officers of the garrison, then in long arrears of 
pay, were told to draw for whatever sums they 
pleased, these to be afterwards accounted for at 
Bombay ; and in this way the treasury was emptied 
— innocently, we must suppose. 

In the terms of their capitulation the garrison 
marched out on the 3rd of May, 1783. Tippoo, 
only too anxious to find a pretext for violating the 
capitulation, obtained one from the prisoners them- 
selves. On being searched, the missing treasure 
was found to be divided among them. Thus, 
instead of being permitted to march to the coast, 
Tippoo bound them all with chains and ropes, and 
sent them to his horrible dungeons in Mysore. • 

Mathews was taken in fetters to Seringapatam, 
and is said to have been murdered by having boil- 
ing lead poured down his throat, in presence of his 
wife, who became insane on beholding the outrage. 
Two hundred and ten soldiers were spared, to 
become artizans if they would embrace Moham- 
medanism. The rest were destroyed in many 
ways, too shocking to describe. Some were left 
chained to dead bodies ; out of liineteen officers 
who were taken, seventeen were hiurdered by order 
of Tippoo. Some had their throats cut slowly and 
by degrees ; others. were pinioned, and had poison 
poured down their throats while their jaws were 
held forcibly open ; and the tidings of these bar- 
barities excited our troops to such an extefit, that 
they resolved neither to take nor give qi^rter in 
battle with the troops of Tippoo the Tiger.'' 

Our whole forces in India at this time mustered 
only 17,800 men. These were Burgoyne’s Light 
Dragoons, the Bengal Cavalry — 700 sabres, and the 
European infantry, 9,000 strong ; two battalions of 
Highlanders (viz., 2nd Battalion of the 42nd, after- 
wards the 73rd Foot, and the Rosshire Buffs), the 
3rd, 36th, 52nd, 98th, looth, loist, and 102nd 
Regiments, with 436 of the Royal Artilleiy. The 
sepoys of the three presidencies made up 30,000 
more, exclusive of De Bniygerse's Hanoverian 
corps of 1,000 strong. ,, 

Tippoo now, breathing only futy arid destoiction 
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— all unsated by that treatment of the prisoners, 
which all along had been the fixed mode both with 
him and his father — now went through the Ghauts 
to attack Mangalore, then occupied by the 42nd, 
and some fragments of Mathews’ army. It was 
considered a most important point, as its harbour 
was one of the best on the coast of Canara ; so the 
middle of May saw it invested by Tippoo and his 
French allies. 

Prior to this, Lutif Ali Bey had taken ujD a posi- 
tion, with a considerable 
force, within twelve miles 
of the place ; but he was 
suddenly attacked by 
Colin Campbell (now 
a lieutenan t - colonel), 
who, on the 6th of May, 
routed him in an in- 
credibly short time, with 
the loss of all his guns, 
while the now slender 
Black Watch had only 
seven privates killed, 

Captain Stewart, and six- 
teen privates wounded. 

By the 20th it was 
completely invested by 
Tippoo. Notwithstand- 
ing this, Colonel Camp- 
bell endeavoured to keep 
possession of an outpost 
about a mile from the 
town, because it com- 
manded the principal 
avenue to it. At this 
crisis, Campbell’s garri- 
son consisted of only 
243 Highlanders of all 
ranks, with 1,500 native 
troops fit for duty ; and 
with these he had to 
oppose, says General Stewart, an overwhelming 
force, ‘‘ that consisted of 90,000 men, exclusive of 
a corps of European infantry under Colonel 
Cos^igny, Monsieur Lally’s corps of Europeans 
and natives, a tioop Of dismounted French cavalry 
firom the MauritiaSi the whole supported by ninety 
pieces of cannon.^*; 

Aai 4 ^QW en^ed a Siege which lasted from the 
middle of Mtty, 1784); tiH the 30th of January of 
the foUewfig to 'nehi^e fi^ll the events of which 
space, but which, for the 
kM bi^ the defence, is unequalled 
in of ^ save by Heiden’s defence of 


The troops in the outpost were attacked, and 
reached the main body in Mangalore with the 
utmost difficulty, and confident now ’of early 
triumph, Tippoo sent a flag of truce, imperiously 
demanding an instant surrender. Colin Campbell 
dismissed the messenger without an answer, and, 
much to his astonishment and rage, Tippoo found 
himself compelled to begin a regular siege, in the 
details of which he was greatly assisted by the 
experience of Colonel Cossigny. Three separate 

attacks, embracing the 
faces of the fort acces- 
sible by land, instead of 
open breaches, produced 
only masses of iDarrier- 
like ruin, “ while at- 
tempts at assault were 
repeated and repelled 
so often as to become 
almost an affair of daily 
routine.” 

Tippoo counted on 
easy conquest, but the 
siege detained him from 
more important opera- 
tions, for months passed 
and yet Campbell defied 
him in Mangalore ; and 
meanwhile preparations 
were made elsewhere for 
the reduction of Cudda- 
lore, where Bussy com- 
manded a garrison of 
French and African 
troops from the Isle of 
France. But old General 
Stewart, though minus a 
leg, found himself before 
tlie place, at the head 
of the 10 1 St and 102nd 
Regiments, the 15th 
Hanoverians, 250 recruits from Scotland for the 
Highlanders, and the old 23rd Light Dragoons. 
Colonel Stewart, of the 78tb, qomtnimded that 
corps and the 73rd, which fonned a JSigUknd 
Brigade. j ; 

On the morning of the r3th of Jiiaie, an attack 
was made from three pomts/but, b)h 
not simultaneously ; thiia thk 
to direct his whole str'engdi 
succession. One 6f 
being repulsed, was 

distance, but with 

a handful of the to 

^ I '''''' 4 ’'' 
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which, -in the eagerness of their pursuit, the enemy 
had left open and undefended. Thus the fate of 
the day was changed, for though the Highlanders 
were forced to retire from the more advanced 
works they had entered, they resolutely retained 
possession of the principal French redoubt. The 
conflict on this day lasted from four a.m. to five in 
the evening ; yet only one of our officers fell the 
Hon. John Lindsay, of the Macleod Highlanders. 


distance, and never came to close quarters. Five 
of our ships were so unmanageable that they fell 
away to leeward, while many of Suffren’s were so 
leaky that the crews had to work their guns and 
pumps alternately, till the squadrons parted in the 
dark, and thus ended the fifth and last indecisive 
battle between these rival admirals. 

On the 25th of June the marquis, who had been 
reinforced by 2,400 men from the fleet of De 



TirrOO SAUTE. 


On the 14th of June the fleet of Sir Edward 
Hughes appeared in the offing ; and that of Suffren 
did so mfleh about the same time. The two 
admirals, often in sight of the hostile lines and of 
the British camp, tacked and manoeuvred from that 
day till the 20th, each trying to gair the weather- 
gage of the other. On the 20th, Suffren fired a 
few shots at long range for twenty minutes, before 
a gun was fired by the British fleet. Then the 
broadsides of the latter opened, and the thunder of 
a heavy cannonade pealed over the sea and up the 
Iqpg sah-water nullah of Cuddalore ; but Suffren, 
who had the advantage of the wind, chose his own 


Suffren, made a gallant sortie from the beleaguered 
fort, but jwas repulsed with heavy loss. Among 
the captured was a handsome young sergeant of 
the French marines, whose appearance and manner 
attracted the notice of Colonel Wagenheiin, of our 
15 th Hanoverian Regiment, who took him to his 
tent, had his wounds dressed, and treated him 
with much kindness, for though but a sergeant, 
he seemed much above his station, having been 
bred to the law, yet his parents were humble 

people of Pau. . . 

Long years after, when the army of France in its 

great career of conquest entered Hanover under 
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Marshal, Bernadotte, his /evSe was attended by 
VVagenheim, then an aged general officer. “You' 
have served, I understand, in India ? ” said Berna- 
dotte. “Yes."' “ At Cuddalorc ? ” “Yes.” “Do 
you remember taking a wounded French sergeant 
there under your protection?” After a time the 
veteian called the episode to memory, adding, “ He 
was a fine young man, and I should be glad to 
hear of his welfare.” “ / was that young French 
sergeant,” replied the marshal, “ and now will omit 
no means of testifying my gratitude.” And old 
Wagenheim lived to see the marine he had pro- 
tected, Prince and Marshal of the l^^mpire, Prince 
of Ponte Corvo, Crown Prince of Sweden, and 
finally Charles John XIV., King of Sweden and 
Norway.* 

On the I St of July the tidings came of the pre- 
liminaries of peace between Great Britain and 
France, so hostilities at once ceased at Ciiddalore 
as elsewhere between the troops of the two coun- 
tries, though they were continued against 'I'ippoo 
Sahib ; and yet the cannon boomed against Camp- 
bell’s little band in their isolated post at Mangalore. 

On the 19th of July — nineteen days after the 
treaty of peace was known to the French authorities, 
and after fifty-six days of open trenches, Colin Camp- 
bell received a letter signed “ Peveron de Morla3% 
envoy from France to the nabob, Tippoo Sultan,” 
informing him then, that hostilities had ceased at 
Cuddalore, and that he was in possession of a 
letter which he was enjoined to deliver to him in 
person — a letter which is supposed to have been 
long in the Mangalore camp before its existence 
was acknowledged to Campbell ; and during all 
that time the besiegers had been making the most 
vigorous efforts to obtain possession of the place, 
too probably with the interjtion of treating the 
garrison as that of Bednore had been treated. 

The treaty of peace with France, and the con- 
sequent intimation from Colonel Cossigny that he 
and the rest of the French, including MM. Lally 
and Boudenot, could give him no further aid, filled 
the despot with transports of rage. By that treaty, 
which Tippoo would now be under the necessity of 
concluding, a general restitution of conquests would 
take place, and, consequently Mangalore would 
return to him without an effort ; but his rage and 
obstinacy at having been so long foiled by Colonel 
Campbell made him disregard these facts, and still 
press the siege. Under the cover of admitting 
Peveron de Morlay— who is said to have been quite 
capable of any deceit or dissimulation — to deliver 
his letter, a body of troops landed and won posses- 
sion, of an outwork that commanded the harbour; 
^ * Colonel Wilki. 


and though an armistice had b^en concluded with 
TippOo on the 2nd of August, he continued every 
operation short of an actual assault, with greater 
vigour than ever. By the third clause of that 
armistice, a bazaar was to be established, from which 
the troops were to procure provisions. To the 
shame of Tippoo, this was evaded, and the result 
Avas that Campbell s soldiers were reduced to the 
verge of starvation. 

On the 26th of the preceding April, Sir JCyre 
Coote had died at Madras, from whence his remains 
were sent home to Britain, and trophies were effected 
to his memory in Westminster Abbey and Leaden- 
hall Street. • 

Brigadier-General Macleod, holding noAV the chief 
command in Malabar and Canara, a fortnight after 
the armistice, iirrived with a det^chmont of Hano- 
verians to reinforce his comrades. He took up his 
residence in the town, but found that he had to 
send the Hanoverians to Tellicherry, while the 
garrison was still permitted to starve, and the wily 
Tippoo continued to amuse both Macleod and 
Campbell, by pretending that he was about to depart 
with all his troops for Seringapatam, which he had 
not the least intention of doing; for suddenly he 
threw off the mask, declared that not an ounce of 
food should reach the garrison, and proceeded to 
the repair of his old batteries and the erection of 
new; so Macleod, full of wrath, sailed for Telli- 
cherry to collect the means of rescue. 

Two fleets, one from the south and another from 
the north, were, on the 22nd of November, seen 
standing into the roads. Relief was now at hand. 
“ The signal was made that the troops would land 
to the southward,” wrote Colonel Campbell; “they 
were discovered in the boats ; any moment pro- 
mised a speedy attack. Confidence and joy 
appeared in every countenance; even the poor, 
weak, emaciated convalescent, tottering under the 
weight of his firelock, boldly stood forth to offer 
what feeble aid his melancholy state admitted of.” 
But again the cunning of Tippoo prevailed; he 
entangled Macleod in a correspondence; and the 
latter, after arranging that the garrison should have 
a month’s food, sailed again on the 2nd,of Decem- 
ber, without seeing it sent in. Scurvy now began 
to afflict both officers and soldiers, who, on the 
20th December, were put on the shortest allowance 
compatible with life. 

“We now,” says Colonel Fullarton, “arrive at 
the most interesting moment of the war. The 
garrison of Mangalore, under its inestimable com- 
mander, Colonel Campbell, had made a defence 
that has seldom been equalled and never surpassed. 
With a handful of men, worn out by faAiine, he 
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resisted for many months a formidable force under 
Tippoo Sultan.* The whole power of this prince, 
assisted by the science of the French auxiliaries, 
could not force a breach that had long been laid 
open, and he repulsed every attempt to take \t by 
storm.'" * 

A small quantity of food was sent in by General 
Macleod, but the scurvy continued to increase ; 
two-thirds of the Highlanders were in hospital, and 
most of the sepoys were blind. Eventually, on the 
26th of January, 1784, Colonel Campbell, seeing 
, thf^utter hopelessness of further resistance, capitu- 
lated on honourable terms, and with all that re- 
mained there of the noble Black Watch and their 
sepoy comrades, sailed for Tellicherry, on the coast 
of Malabar. • 

‘‘ The (jnly explanation that has ever been given 
of the shameful desertion of this brave garrison is,” 
says Beveridge, that the preliminary articles of 
peace stipulated a term of four months to be 
allowed to the native belligerent powers of India 
to decide ; and that the hostilities necessary to give 
succour to Mangalore might have been, or seemed 
to be, an infringement of these articles. There 
could not be a lamer excuse. The preliminary 


articles never could have fneant, that ^during the 
four months indulged to one belligerent for the 
purpose of making up his mind, he was to be at 
liberty to make war, while his European antagonist 
was not to be at liberty to resist him, or that, after 
concluding an armistice, the native power might 
violate its obligations, while the European power 
should be bound to observe them.” But the cap- 
ture of Mangalore cost Tippoo dear, as it so long 
locked up the entire resources of his army, prevented 
the collection of his revenue, and permitted the 
invasion of his lichest provinces. 

Colonel Colin Campbell (called John in some 
works) was the eldest of the seven sons of Lord 
Stonefield, by Lady Grace Stuart, daughter of the 
Earl of Bute. He had served in the old 74th, or 
Argyleshire Highlanders, and been a prisoner of 
war in America. He died on the 23rd of March, 
1784, at Bombay, where a handsome monument 
was erected by the Company to his memor}^, and 
the memory of Captains Stewart, Dalyell, and all 
who fell at Mangalore, which was the last service 
in which the 2nd Battalion of the Black Watch 
was engaged under that name, as it was constituted 
the 73rd Regiment of Highlanders. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 

CAMPAIGN OF COLONEL FULLARTON, ETC. 


Th| 1 new Sultan of Mysore, deserted by France, 
was not without some alarm at the prospect of being 
left single-handed to contend with Britain, which 
now he hated all the more bitterly, that he had 
neaily ruined himself by the time wasted in at- 
tempting to take the half^ruined fort of Mangalore ; 
yet the tone he adopted, when invited to be a party 
to the general pacific arrangements, was high, and 
his vakeels intimating that everything we had taken 
from hint or his father should be restored, spoke 
plainly enough, though little was said about restitu- 
tion on his part. Lord Macartney sent three 
commissioners to accompany his vakeels to Seringa- 
patam to negociate there, even while Tippoo had 
been beleaguering Campbell in Mangalore. 

Colonel William Fullarton, of Fallarton, M.P., 
an excellent officer, whose work we have recently 
quoted, had arrived from Europe with some re- 
inforcements at the end of the preceding year, and 
• • * “View of English Interests in India." 


was about to aid Stewart in that intended , attack, 
which the news of peace arrested ; but prior to thai 
his career had been a brilliant one. 

On the 2nd of June, after making a rapid progress 
in the country beyond Tanjore, he had taken the 
important fortress of Darapooram, in the province 
of Coimbatore, thus opening one of the roads tc 
Tippoo's capital of Seringapatam, and distant from 
it only 140 miles. 

“ This valuable place affords ample supplies foi 
men and cattle,” says the colonel, in his account of 
the campaigns, 1782-84; “is capable of consider- 
able defence, and is far advanced in the enemy’s 
country, being equally distant from the two coasts. 
Although the position of an army there would 
always be of eminent advantage, it was more par- 
ticularly so when we reduced it, because Tippoo 
Sultan had recovered Bednore, captured General 
Mathews, and invested Mangalore. The southern 
army (Fullarton’s own column) was not sufficient 
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in strength to think of inarching on Seringapatam, 
and was so far from being able to oppose the whole 
power of Tippoo, that we could not afford to 
garrison even Darapooram, and were obliged to 
destroy the fortifications. Yet we might assuredly 
have reduced the rich tract that lies below the 
mountains of Mysore, which would have compelled 
Tippoo to raise the siege of Mangalore, and march 
his main body against us ; or if Tippoo had persisted 
against Mangalore, we should have amply subsisted 
the army, have reduced a valuable territory, and 
prepared for more important conquests. But 
General Stewart's orders to march towards him at 
Cuddalore obliged me to relinquish these ad- 
vantages.” 

In Dindigul, a formidable fortress we have 
already described, and which he had stormed with 
remarkable bravery, Kullarton left a garrison to keep 
his communications open, and facilitate a retreat to 
the heart of Mysore ; and Colonel Forbes, whom 
he had left in his rear in the south, perfected all 
his arrangements with great ability, and established 
friendly relations on every hand ; and now, to 
enable Fullarton to resume the prosperous cam- 
paign which Stewart's orders had interrupted, Lord 
Macartney, when our troops were withdrawn from 
Cuddalore, reinforced him with 1,000 Europeans, 
and four regiments of sepoys. 

Advancing into Tinncvelly, an extensive district 
comprising 5,800 square miles, still displaying vast 
tracts of forest, waste, and jungle, the population of 
which are Hindoos of the most primitive kind, and 
whose chiefs are called Polygars, he reduced them 
to quiet and tribute, after destroying one of their 
chief fastnesses, a great forest. These Polygars, 
taking advantage of the war with Tippoo, had 
broken into rebellion against us, and been ranging 
the country from Madura to Capt Comorin. After 
subduing them, and also the hill Colleries, who had 
been committing the most dreadful excesses, Colonel 
Fullarton, at the head of 16,000 troops, and many 
more thousands of camp-followers, came marching 
by the stupendous rock of Dindigul, and by Dara- 
pooram, but without other supplies than such as 
he could extort from the natives. Money he had 
none ; but he had in plenty, cannon and munition 
of wav, collected from the captured places, while 
the Rajah of Travancore, who had befriended 
Colonel Humberstone,^ undertook to supply pro- 
visions, in case of his marching into the possessions 
of Uppoo on the southern coast. 

With the Zamorin of'^dalicut (the lineal represen- 
tative of that ancient Hindoo sovereign who received 
Vasco de Gama), and with several other rajahs who 
had been dispossessed by the conquering Hyder in 


times past, and who by him had been most bar- 
barously treated, a successful correspondence was 
now opened up. Eager for repossession and san- 
guinary revenge, these petty potentates agreed to 
contribute all the . aid they could to overthrow the 
second tyrant of Mysore. But the prudent Fullarton 
took other means to ensure their goodwill and ad- 
hesion, by surrendering some petty duties which his 
predecessors had been in the habit of levying upon 
all articles sold to the troops in camp or canton- 
ments; by checking all pillaging with a strong hand ; 
by paying all respect to the superstitions or d^ep- 
rooted religious prejudices of the castes and races 
among whom he found himself. He also made a 
great alteration in the mode of marching his troops 
by sections. The old way had been the “ Indian 
file,” following each other in succession (vulgarly 
called by the soldiers “ goose-file ”), 6y which means 
a large army was often miles apart from van to rear, 
and this led to many disasters. He established 
an intelligence department, and so complete and 
effective was it, that he was kept constantly informed 
of the strength and whereabouts of the enemy, and 
also where grain was to be found anywhere within 
200 miles of his front or flanks. Several hundred 
people, cunning natives, who have a natural genius 
for the occupation of scouts and spies, and who 
after inspection can model you a fortress in clay, 
and show to a nicety its weak points, were constantly 
employed on these services, and confidential intelli- 
gences were thus established at every considerable 
town in Mysore, in the durbars of the rajahs and 
the very cami) of Tippoo.” 

Colonel Fullarton, in the midst of his triumphafit 
career, halted near Darapooram, to await intelli- 
gence of the commissioners, whom he knew Lord 
Macartney had sent to Tippoo ; but on the i6th of 
October, when, by an official letter from Tellicherry 
he was informed that Tippoo was playing “fast 
and loose” with General Macleod, and, despite the 
armistice, had commenced active measures against 
Campbell's famished band in Mangalore, his mind 
became inspired with soldierly indignation, and he 
resolved to resent the state of affairs sharply. 

He had conceived two plans of operation, i. 
To march right across the peninsula of Hindostan, 
through a hostile country 500 miles in extent, to 
Campbell's assistance. 2. To make a dash at 
Seringapatam, and hurl the dynasty of Hyder from 
the musnud, or compel Tippoo to abandon Manga? 
lore in order to save his capital. 

Upon the latter and boldest movement he re- 
solved, though not by the regular route, which 
offered no secure retreat in qase of disaster, but by 
another, which was more circuitous, and possessed 
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several military advantages. Palicaud, or Palt- 
ghautcheny, sixty-«ight miles south-east of Calicut, 
and near the coast, had been completely rebuilt by 
Hyder. It possessed all the approved features of 
European fortification ; it was deemed one of the 
strongest places in India, and commanded a pass 
amid mountains covered by thick forests of teak- 
wood. No passage lay through these, and the 
plains and deep rice-grounds — cut and intersected 
in every direction by the Paniany river — especially 
during the rainy season, might be defended, by a 
few companies of resolute infantry, against all the 
tavalfy of Mysore. 

Fullarton saw that by the possession of this fort 
he conftnanded the avenues to Malabar and Coro- 
mandel, to Calicut, Cochin, and Travancore, and 
the hoisting of t)ur colours on its ramparts would 
give fresh •confidence to the Zamorin, and all 
who were anxious to effect the downfall of Tippoo. 
The colonel also saw that it would leave him free 
to veil his movements and to advance against 
Seringapatam either by the way of Coimbatore and 
the Gujelhetty Pass, or by Calicut and through 
that of Dumalcherry. 

Fullarton, for all these weighty reasons, resolved 
that Palaghautcherry should be his. and on the 
1 8th of October, 1783, he began his march against 
it, at the head of 13,636 men, confidently believing 
that he should halt finally under the walls of Se- 
ringapatam. Storming several petty forts in his 
way, he marched through a rich country abounding 
in all supplies, till he reached a district where the 
.streams run east and west to the seas of Malabar 
and Coromandel. From thence he had to cut his 
way through a dense forest, twenty miles in length, 
filling up nullahs, cuts, and watercourses as he 


Fullarton found m it 50,000/pagodas in money, 
together with a great supply ot grain, cannon, and 
all the munition of war; and the son of the old 
Zamorin of Calicut, who rode on the colonefs staff 
during the siege, now begged to have restored to 
him the dominion of which Hyder had divested 
his father ; but the colonel averred the restoration 
would be more completely effected if he moved on 
Calicut, yet as a pledge of his good faith he gave 
him the territory of Palaghaut, which had been 
an ancient appanage of his family. 

During these varied operations, Fullarton main- 
tained a constant communication with General 
Macleod, who had been liberated by the Mahratta 
pirates after a short captivity at Gheriah ; and he 
also contrived to do so with Campbell at Manga- 
lore, to whom he intimated his intention of ap- 
proaching their coast, and his anxious desire for a 
combined movement of all their commands upon 
Seringapatam, and thus, perhaps, to end the war by 
one vigorous stroke. 

For some reason not known now, the British 
residency at Tellicherry either could not, or would 
not, furnish the artillery and stores requisite for 
such an expedition ; and Sir Edward Hughes, who 
was there with his fleet, was unwilling to detach 
a vessel with them to the river Paniany, On the 
other hand. General Macleod urged that, though 
he fully concurred in the views of Fullarton, being 
without bullocks, and other equipage, he could not 
get his troops on the line of march in less than 
two months. The enterprising colonel was forced, 
therefore, to relinquish the idea of marching by the 
sea-coast to Calicut, and took the route that led to 
Coimbatore by the Pass of Gujelhetty, which is 
commanded by a fort on the left bank of the 


went, for the transmission of his cannon and cattle. 
Trees were cut down, roads actually made, and 
fourteen days of indescribable toil were spent by 
the army in their passage through this forest alone. 

To add to the sufferings and misery of the troops, 
the rain began to fall in such torrents as are alone 
known in India, and never ceased till they were 
clear of it. 

In the leafy waste amid which the torrents 
ppured; ino tents could be pitched ; the nullahs 
became gorged with water, the oxen lost their foot- 
ing, and the soldiers had to take the drag-ropes to 
get the guns and baggage on. After toils that no 
pen could describe, the indefatigable Fullarton 
found himself before the great fortress of Pala- 
ghautcherry, and after the battering train was in 
position against it, on the isth of November, the 
garrison surrendered, timidly delivering up a place 
^ capable of the most protracted resistance.' 


Mayar. 

In his march he was harassed by the cavalry 
and rocket-men of I'ippoo, till the 26th November, 
when he broke ground before Coimbatore (or 
Kogmatura), a fort and town on high ground on 
the declivity of the Eastern Ghauts. Near it is the 
granite temple of Iswara, covered with a profusion 
of Hindoo carving, which was plundered of all its 
gold and jewels by Tippoo. In the fort, which 
surrendered to him before his batteries opened, 
he found great stores of grain and ammunition. 
Encouraged by the presence of Fullarton^s force, 
every rajah now rose in arms, or promised to do so, 
for by the acquisition of Coimbatore he won great 
prestige, as it was a place sacred to the Hindoos, 
who loathed Tippoo for his desecration of their 
temples ; and there the ancient gods of India had 
never been disturbed till the death of Hyder. So, 
between the Eastern Ghauts and the sea the whole 
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population were rejrdy for revf^t, and in the coun- 
try beyond these Ghauts — the heart of Mysord. 
Nothing could surpass the brilliance of this cam- 
paign and its future prosjpects, especially when 
Macleod got in motion. 

“ A recent conspiracy/' relates the colonel, “ liad 
occurred in Seringapatam, menacing the release- 
ment of the English prisoners, the exclusion of 
Tippoo's family, and the re-establishment of the 
ancient Rana, or Gen too sovereign of Mysore. In 
addition to this enumeration of advantages, we 
had every reason to rely on the Gentoo, or Canara, 
race, forming the great mass of the inhabitants in 
Mysore, who had unequivocal proofs of my earnest 
zeal to support their interests ; while every circum- 
stance of present situation or of future prospect 
seemed- to mark this interesting moment as the 
crisis of the war." * 

The Rajah of Coorg, whose territories are moun- 
tainous, covered with forest and jungle, and whose 
people are a bold and active race, was actively 
asserting his independence, and invited tlie Bombay 
division to pass through Coorg. I'hus General 
Macleod, who was strong in Europeans, native 
troops, and artillery, moving steadily onward, kept 
up the flames of war and revolt wherever he went ; 
and now another enemy threatened Mysore in the 
person of General Jones, who was advancing 
through Cuddapah, a district usually governed by 
a nabob under the court of Delhi, but then term- 
ing a portion of the inland possessions of Tippoo, 
whose power seemed now on the point of '^rumbling 
away, for the army under Fullarton alone was the 
strongest belonging to Europeans that had ever 
been employed in India. 

“The countries we had reduced," says the 
colonel, “ extended 200 miles in length, afforded 
provisions for 100,000 men, and yielded an annual 
revenue of ;£“6oo,ooo, while every necessary arrange- 
ment had been made for the regular collection of 
these resources, fort and pass of Palaghaut- 
^ cherry securedpl^^estern flank, and the inter- 
mediate posj||pi of General Macleod's army be- 
tween PalaglfiUtcherry and Tippoo’s main army at 
Mangalore, together with the singular combination of 
ravines, rivers, and embankments that intersect the 
Malabo countries, and the mountains that divide 
them from Mysore (the. passes through which were 
occupied by our friends, the discontented rajahs), 
rendered it almost impracticable for Tippoo to 
move in that direction against our new acquisitians." 

The Rajah of Coorg, whose frontier lay only thirty 
miles distant from Seringapatam, promised abundant 
supplies, and the young ^amorin of Calicut faith- 
* “View of the English Interests in India," &c. 


fiklly kept all his engagements. He also promised 
that all the western Hindoo chiefs should not only 
provide for our troops during the projected siege 
of Seringapatam, but that ample magazines would 
be formed on the mountains, and that we should 
be reinforced by at least 30,000 Nairs of Malabar, 
fired by hatred and the deep longing for a revenge 
for the cruelties perpetrated upon them by the 
Mohammedan conquerors. 

The gallant Fullarton, now full of enthusiasm at 
the prospect of the grand event, had provided his 
army with ten days’ food, repaired his carriages, 
and was ready to advance, when, on the 2^th o'f 
November, he received a startling letter from 
Messrs. Staunton and Sadlier, the Britis*ii com- 
missioners, who were treating for peace at Tippoo's 
durbar in the Mysorean camp at' Arnee, and who, 
from the pusillanimous Council arf- Madras, had full 
power over the army, commanding him not only 
to suspend all operations, but to abandon his 
conquests, and retire within the limits originally 
occu])ied by the British on the 26th of July. 

When this remarkable document reached him, 
he was in full possession of information that Tippoo 
had violated the armistice of Mangalore, and was 
still intent on the destruction of Campbell’s garri- 
son; and thus he knew that the commissioners 
must have issued their order under a complete 
misapprehension. He resolved, therefore, to take 
a middle course, as he did not feel himself at 
liberty cither to violate or obey it. 

Thus, instead of advancing on Seringapatam, he 
halted at Coimbatore, and sent an officer to Madras, 
explaining his situation, and the continued invest- 
ment of Mangalore ; but, in the meanwhile, he 
emjjloyed every hdtfr in the perfecting of his equtj)- 
ments, in amassing supplies in Dindigul, in pro- 
curing money h’om Tinnevclly, and getting arrack 
from Baniany. '‘No soldier," says a writer, “ could 
abandon sue. a scheme as he had formed, at the 
very moment when the prospect of success was 
brightest, without a bitter pang. Ten, days ot 
march, with little or no fighting — for there was 
no Mysorean army in the neighbourhood, excej^t 
a few irregular cavalry — would have brought 
Fullarton under the walls of Seringapatam ; at 
that time, ten days more would have sufficed for 
the reduction of that capital. The events of twenty- 
five years might have been anticipated ; an inesti- 
mable amount of money and of blood might have 
been saved ; the power of the British in the whole 
of the south of India might have been established ; 
and a quarter of a century might have been won to 
the cause of order and tranquillity." * 

I * Knightp 
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their finances 


The 

rumed^.^i%vfffdi^ ^o^en, “^d the Supreme 
Council.ijf^jOBlr .^^^qid^^^ but sup- 
posed to be su^^ipn,” for the des- 

peratc stat^ ; Company^s^ finances had fully 

occupied Parliament in May of the same year, 
when Sir Ktenry Fletcher brought forward his bill 
‘‘for suspending the payments of the Company 
now due to the Royal Exchequer, and for enabling 
them to borrow the sum of jC 300,000 for their 
further relief'^* — the Madras Government, we say, 
did not think it worth while to continue the war 
for the sake of a few Highlanders beleaguered in 
Mangalore, and on the 8th of December, 1783, 
they ordered Fullarton to make unqualified resti- 
tution of everything, and to fall back ; and thus, to 
the terror of the poor Zamorin, and all the Hindoo 
chiefs who had committed themselves, at our insti- 
gation, with Tippoo, the Army of the South began its 
retrograde movement j but on the 26th of January, 
1784, when Fullarton had quite reached his old 
boundaries, and got his weary troops into canton- 
ments, he received another despatch from Madras, 
ordering him “not only to retain possession of 
Palaghaut, should that fort not have been delivered, 
but likewise to hold fast every inch of ground of 
which he was in possession,” till he should receive 
further accounts of the result of the negociations 
with Tippoo. 

By this time the garrison of Palaghaut (or Pala- 
ghautcherry), which had been left in possession of 
the young Zamorin, had been attacked and driven 
out by the troops of the infuriated Tippoo, who 
sacrificed a number of venerable Brahmins, and 
placed their heads on poles ; thus the place could 
only be regained by another siege, dt a time when 
Tippoo was openly insulting alike the commis- 
sioners and the wavering Coupcil of Madras. 

While Fullarton, full of anger and bitterness, was 
collecting troops for this purpose, and was receiving 
reinforcements and heavy guns from Fort St. George 
and Tanjore, he received another letter from the 
commissioners, dated some days after Mangalore 
had fallen, which detailed the steady enmity of 
Tippoo, thus convincing him that a continuance 
of the war was unavoidable, an opinion in which he 
was confirmed by a letter from General Macleod, 
an officer who, in his hatred of Tippoo, had, in the 
old Highland fashion, challenged the sultan to mortal 
combat with a hundred of their bravest men on 
each side, Fullarton again began his march, not 
without hopes that it might eventually end at 
Seringapatam. 

Fullarton had not '^proceeded far, when he 
f^T.A.Uoyd, 


received intelligence that the preliminaries of a 
treaty of peace had actually* been' exchanged 
between Tippoo Sahib and the commissioners, 
and accordingly it was fully signed on the 7 th of 
March, 1784. 

With the first intelligence came orders to restore 
to Tippoo the fortresses and territories of Dara- 
pooram and Carroor, but to retain Dindigul with a 
strong gaiTison, until all the British prisoners in 
Seringapatam should be released from their loath- 
some and dreadful captivity. 

At this crisis, every European in Indk knew 
the bloodshed, the devastation, and revenge that 
awaited the miserable Hindoos of Mysore^ Coorg, 
and Canara ; but peace had become a necessity, 
owing to the impoverished state of the Company’s 
territories; and the negociations for it were justified 
and enforced, by the tenor of in^tructiSns from the 
Ministry, from Leadenhall Street, and by the situa- 
tion of political affairs in Europe. 

With all that, even at this date, it is impossible 
not to regret that Colonel Fullarton’s brilliant plan 
for capturing Seringapatam had not been carried 
out to the full. The tyrant would then have been 
crushed in his own blood-stained stronghold ; un- 
counted murders would have been avenged, and 
others uncounted have been prevented. The re- 
duction of Mysore would have enriched the Com- 
pany, and the retention of the lands which Fullarton 
had conquered would, by their revenues, have paid 
the expenses of the next and inevitable campaign ; 
for Tippoo, the scourge of his dusky race, when 
again made a tool of by France, was fated once 
more, and for the last time, to wage a destructive 
war with us in the years to come. 

By the treaty of peace, both parties were to 
make a full restitution of all they had taken in war. 
But Tippoo could not restore our hapless officers 
and soldiers, the helpless prisoners who had died 
in fetters and torture* in the damp dungeons of 
Seringapatam, who had been carried to Cabal 
Dropg and poisoned, or taken into the woods 
and hacked to pieces. Of the wretched survivors, 
he surrendered 180 British officers, and 900 soldiers, 
with 1,600 sepoys; and the tales these men had to 
tell of all they had been compelled to endure, made 
the blood of the listeners boil, and excited such 
horror and indignation, that our soldiers alone, in 
the temper they were then in,j:endered the duration 
of peace a great problem. 

The following extract affords a sample of Tippoo’s 
character. Four years after these events he paid 
a visit to Calicut, where, the country people were 
dwelling in peace. “ He compelled them to quit 
their habitations, and reside in villages of forty 
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houses each ; he issued proclamations, stating thatlj 
they were a turbulent and rebellious people, that^ 
their womeri went shamelessly abroad with thoir 
faces uncovered, and committed other obscene 
offences ; and finally, that if they did not forsake 
these sinful practices, and live like the rest of his 
subjects, he would march them all off to Mysore 
and make Mussulmans of them, whether they would 
or not. The very next year he returned to the 
country with his whole army, destroying pagodas 


hr^ening to^xterm^te ^ 
bar.’ Having surprised ab 




and idols, and thr^ening to^xterm^te 'the 
infidels of Malabar.’ Having surprised about 
2,000 Nairs with their families, he gave them the 
alternative of a voluntary, or a forcible conversion 
to his faith, with immediate deportation from their 
native land. The poor prisoners chose the latter; 
the rite of circumcision was forthwith performed 
on all the males, and the capricious tyrant finished 
the ceremony by compelling both sexes to eat beef, 
a monstrous act of impiety in Hindoo faith.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

REBELLION AND MASSACRE AT BENARES. — ROUT, FLIGHT, AND DETHRONEMENT OF CHEYTE SING. 


The wars we have narrated had greatly extended 
our dominion in India, and India itself had been 
saved to us; but the expense of those wars 
was now enormous. The difficulties of faction 
within the Supreme Council troubled Warren 
Hastings no more, but the financial embarrass - 1 
ments of the Company were great in the extreme, 
at home and abroad. The means had to be 
found by Hastings alike for the maintenance of 
the government in Bengal, and of making remit- 
tances to the shareholders in Leadenhall Street. 
No more could be done with the Mogul or the 
now enslaved Rohillas ; yet Hastings found that, 
imperatively, money must be got wherever it could 
be decently obtained ; so he now turned his eyes | 
on Benares, the holy city of the Hindoos — the 
very soil of which is sacred to them, as that of 
Mecca is to the Mohammedans. To die there, is 
for a follower of Menou to conquer the pang of 
death; and thither are brought the urns of those 
who have breathed their last at vast distances from 
the waters of “ Holy Mother Ganga.” At Benares, 
“ it was commonly believed that half a million of 
human beings was crowded into that labyrinth of 
lofty alleys, rich with shrines and minarets, bal- 
conies, and carved cornices, to which the sacred apes 
clung by hundreds. The traveller could scarcely 
make his way through the press of holy mendicants, 
and not less holy bulls. The broad and stately 
flights of steps which descended from these swarm- 
ing haunts to the bathing-places along the Ganges, 
were worn every day by the footsteps of an in- 
numerable multitude of worshippers. The schools 
and temples drew crowds of pious Hindoos from j 


every province where the Brahminical faith was 
known. Hundreds of devotees came hither every 
month to die : for it was believed that a peculiarly 
happy fate awaited the man who should pass from 
the sacred city into the sacred river. Nor was 
superstition the only motive which allured strangers 
to that great metropolis. Commerce had as many 
pilgrims as religion. All along the shores of the 
venerable stream lay great fleets of vessels laden 
with rich merchandise.” 

Many of the neighbouring princes owed their 
political existence solely to the anns of Britain, and 
were known to possess treasure to a great amount ; 
and if they would not contribute voluntarily, it was 
resolved to put a judicious pressure upon them, 
and the first to whom this was to be applied was 
Cheyte Sing, the Rajah of wealthy Benares, who 
held his musnud entirely through Hastings. The 
three opponents of the latter had transferred 
Cheyte's dominions to the Nabob ,#f Oude ; but 
Hastings had secured him in possession, on con- 
dition of his paying a fixed tribute to the Company. 

This tribute, though Cheyte’s life and throne 
must have perished had our enemies succeeded in 
the late war, he paid most grudgingly, and more 
than once pleaded poverty, particularly in 1779, to 
evade it entirely, though Macaulay asserts that it 
was paid '‘with strict punctualit5\’^ About ^£ 60,000 
only had been obtained from him. In i 7 ^®> ^ 
demand was made upon him, not for money, but 
for troops — as many cavalry as could be spared 
from his service. This vague demand our resident 
at Benares fixed at 2,000 men ; but on the rajah 
asserting that he had but 1,3 ©<5 troopers, who were 
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necessary, for tS collectiop of his revenue, the | present palace of its now nominal rajah, Ramnuggur, 
demand was limited to 1,000. To comply with this four miles distant on the opposite bank of the 
requefot, Cheyte Sing collected the men from among Ganges. Rumour went, that the two grenadier 
the hudmashes and other street vagabonds, 500 of companies had come on their perilous duty without 
whom he mounted on horses, and 500 more of whom ammunition in their pouches, so a third was dis- 
he armed with old matchlocks, and sent Hastings patched with it to support them. The sepoys who 
word that they awaited his orders. At this time, so guarded the rajah were under arms in an enclosed 
critical to himself, the traitor prince and false friend square, which surrounded the apartment in which 
was discovered to be maintaining an insidious and Cheyte was confined. When the third company 
dangerous correspondence with those who were approached, they found every avenue blocked up 
then in arms against us, and an air of insolence by yelling hordes of armed men, excited with rage, 
and independence was observed in all he did and religious rancour, and too probably maddened by 
said. No answer was returned in the matter of the bhang. The fierce multitudes soon became in- 
1,000 men, for coercion had been resolved on, and flamed to a dangerous pitch. A fire of all kinds, of 
the Governor-General said, “I am resolved to pistols and matchlocks, opened on the sepoys within 
draw from his guilt the means of relief to the the square, who, having no ammunition, could make 
Company’s distresses. In a word, I had determined but a feeble resistance to the human surge that 
to make him pay largely for his pardon, or to exact rolled in upon them armed with weapons of many 
a severe vengeance for his past delinquency.’" * sorts, and every man of the detachment was cut to 
On the 14th of August, 1781, Hastings arrived pieces. “The officers were, it is supposed, the first 
at Benares, and so little did he apprehend danger, victims ; but they did not fall till they had made 
that Mrs. Hastings accompanied him as far as astonishing efforts of bravery, and involved a much 
Monghir, and he took with him only his usual superior number of assailants in their fate. Eighty- 
body-guard and staff. The cunning Cheyte Sing two men fell in this massacre, and ninety-two were 
came eastward as far as Buxar “to meet the wounded."’* 

Governor-General, and lay his turban upon his During the nielh, Cheyte effected his escape 
lap in token of entire submission,"" and they entered through a wicket, tied several turbans together, 
the holy city together; and then Cheyte, who in lowered himself down into a boat, and reached 
the narrative of this affair is styled “Rajah Cheit the other side of the river, followed by the rabble. 
Sing, Zemindar or Renter of the Circars of Benares, The third company of sepoys, under Lieutenant 
Gauzipore, and Chunar,” was taken to task, but Birrel, now came on, took possession of the palace, 
replied evasively and insolently. Hastings then gave and with the bayonet ferreted out all the people of 
our resident, Mr. Markham (son of the Rev. Dr. the rajah, but not without casualties — making a total 
William Markham, Archbishop of York, and for- loss of 205 killed and wounded. Had Cheyte’s 
merly Bishop of C hester), orders to arrest him early rescuers, instead of flying after him, suddenly fallen 
on the following morning. Accordingly, that very upon Warren Hastings, he says, “ my blood and 
evening, Cheyte found himself a prisoner in his own that of about thirty English gentlemen of my party 
stately palace under two grenadier companies of would have been added to the recent carnage."" 
Major Popham’s native regiment, under Lieutenants On learning that Ramnuggur was deserted, Hastings 
Stalker, Scott, and Symes. The disgust of the did not deem its occupation prudent, as originally 
rajah at this sudden proceeding was lost in his his whole force at hand consisted of only six corn- 
amazement at its boldness. Benares was fully 42^ oanies of Popham"s regiment from Buxar, and three 
miles distant from Calcutta, and contained, as we of these had suffered as related, 
have said, a population of about ‘half a million. Cheyte Sing, now that the first fury of the popu- 
To these might be added all that were casual and lace had evaporated, and though his early flight 
migratory — pilgrims and holy mendicants — well- showed his fear of Hastings, knew that the situation 
nigh insane with fanaticism, and many of them of the latter and his handful of Britons in Benares 
ferocious desperadoes, all provided with arms, was most critical. They were surrounded on all 
Among all these, and the people generally, Cheyte sides, and were without money or provisions for a 
was popular. Tidings of his arrest spread through single day. Thus Cheyte on one hand sent humble 
the great city like wildfire, and a universal rush was apologies for the slaughter committed, while on the 
made to the palace, led by fakirs and fanatics of all other he began to arm all the men he could muster; 
kinds. ‘ and on the i8th of August, having recovered from 

This took place, not in the city, but at the his consternation, he sent 3,000 men, under one of 
•fastings’ “Narrative." * “NarraUve" (London, 1783). 
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his captains, to re-(jccupy Ramnuggur. The courage 
and deci^on of Hastings never deserted him for a 
moment. He disdained sending any replies to the 
apologies. He ordered Major Popham's detach- 
ment to march against Ramnuggur, and halt within 
a mile of it, for further orders. It consisted of four 
companies of sepoys (including BirreFs), one of 
artillery, and one of the French Rangers, under 
Captain Mayaffre. Colonel Blair’s battalion of 
sepoys from Chunar was ordered to the same place, 
and when it came up the attack was to be made. 

• Afiftintime, Hastings took measures to obtain 
succour from down country. *‘In order,” says 
Macfailane, ^‘that his fleet messengers might get 
through the blockading rabble without losing their 
despatches, he wrote in the smallest hand, on small 
slips of paj^r, wjjich were rolled up and put into 
(|uills. When Indians travel they are accustomed 
to lay aside their enormous gold earrings, and put 
cjuills into the orifices of the ears to prevent their 
closing up ; thus no notice would be taken of the 
pieces of quills containing the Governor-General’s 
earnest calls for immediate succour : for, so little 
had this storm been apprehended, that Mrs. Hast- 
ings and Sir Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice, and 
Lady Impey, were travelling up the country to 
join the Governor-Genera^ at Benares. . . . Upon 
receiving his quill, Impey made every exertion to 
send sepoys and friends to the rescue.” 

Ere they came, a rashness was committed at the 
palace of Ramnuggur. It is, says the “ Narrative,” 
“ a vast pile of irregular massy buildings, con- 
structed of stone, on the river- side. To its original 
strengtli, Cheyte Sing had added some bastions of 
stone and earth. The town round it was large, 
which rendered the approach to it suspicious ; and 
the intricacy of the passages and apartments of the 
palace was such, that a cautious officer would hesi- 
tate, under almost any encouragement, to enter it.” 
Though no orders had been issued to attack the 
place. Captain Mayaffre, anxious to distinguish 
himself, marched too close to it by some narrow 
and tortuous lanes, where, on the 20 th of August, 
his party were attacked, defeated, and nearly anni- 
hilated. .Captain Doxat and twenty-three Rangers 
were killed, and ten wounded. The battalion of 
the 6th Sepoys now came on, but was driven back 
with the loss of ninety-eight killed and wounded. 
Captain Blair covered the retreat with great 
bravery, and orders were sent to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Blair to push on the rest of the regiment 
from Chunar. 

The result of this repulse was, that Hastings had 
to quit Benares with all his followers, as the 
•fanatidal multitude had gathered fresh courage; 


and before daybreak, he'4had%d4fcftfe’fl ^tfte strong 
fortress of Chunar,* which occupiel^'^iJ^iiAnfit and 
sides of a rock, thirteen miles holy city. 

It is surrounded by precipices' oh afLrides, and the 
face, towards the Ganges, abuts 'bdldly’ into the 
stream. On the very apex of the ro6k is a ruined 
Hindoo temple, and a slab overshadowed by a 
pepul-tree, on which the natives believe “ the 
Almighty is seated personally, though invisibly, 
for nine hours every day, removing during the 
other three to Benares.” * 

The fligiit of Hastings gave great courage to the 
revolters; and we are told that hideous fakirs, 
smeared with ashes and ghee, spread the tidings 
everywhere. In the temples the bearded Brahmins 
harangued, the holy monkeys swung by their tails 
in the gilded i)agodas, with grimaces prophetic of 
the downfall of the Unbeliever. The whole country 
rose in arms, and from Oude and Behar people 
came flocking, with vows to protect the rajah 
and his holy city. They spoke with confidence of 
driving the Feringhees out of that part of Hin- 
dostan at least, and soon an immense native force 
assembled between the rock of Chunar and 
Benares. 

In an address he issued to neighbouring rajahs, 
he wrote, and witli much show of truth, as com- 
paring the state of the Company’s territories with 
his o\Mi : — 

'' My fields are cultivated, my villages full of in- 
habitants, my country is a garden, and my subjects 
are happy. My capital is the resort of the principal 
merchants of India, from the security I have given 
to property. The treasures from the Mahrattas, 
the Jauts, the Sikhs, and the most distant parts of 
India, are deposited here. The widows and 
orphans convey here their property, and reside 
without fear of rapacity or avarice. The traveller 
from one end of my country to the other, lays down 
his burden and sleeps in security ; but look at the 
provinces of the Company. There famine and 
misery stalk hand in hand through uncultivated 
fields and deserted villages. There you meet with 
nothing but aged men, who are unable to transport 
themselves away, or robbers watching to waylay the 
helpless. ... Not contented with my treasures, 
they have thirsted after my honour also. They 
have demanded a sum of me which it is out of my 
power to pay. They want the plunder of my 
country; they demand my fort, the deposit of 
my honour and my family, whom they would turn 
helpless into the world. Arm yourselves, my 
friends ; let us join to repel these rapacious 
strangers. It is the cause of all. When your honour 
« Heber. 
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is lost, of what value is life ? Come, my friends, 
and join me ! These plunderers have not yet so 
reduced me but I have support and provision for 
your troops.” 


had never been shown on any other occasion j” 
and, ere long, Hastings was at the head of a force 
that rendered resistance hopeless on the p^ of 
Cheyte, 30,000 of whose followers deserted him in 



NEPAULESE PAGODA AT BENAfeES. 


But the event proved that though Cheyte Sing 
could bluster and negociate, he was no hero ; and 
his courage fell as he heard of the rapid mustering 
of British troops, and how even the privates— who 
regarded Hastings with enthusiastic attachment, 
for had he not himself shouldered a musket?— 
flew to his aid with an alacrity which, he boasted, 


one day. By the i6th of September there were 
ready to cross the river two European companies 
under Captains Grant and Harrison; the Eur^ 
pean artillery under Captain Hill; the 7th, 
19th, 30th, 35th, and ist Battalicms of Je ^th 
Sepoys, respectively under Majors Crabb, Balfour, 
Roberts, Popham, and Captain Blair, wth six 
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companies of the nabob's guards under Lieutenant 
Polhill. ^ ^ 

Cheyte, after the river was crossed, fled at the 
first sound of our cannon, and in a few hours 
nothing could be seen of the great hordes he had 
mustered, and all his forts were taken with singular 
rapidity. He fled to Bidjeerghur, the chief fortress 
of the princes of Benares, fifty miles distant from 
tliat city, and there he deposited the most of his 
treasures, while Major Popham came on in hot 
pursuit. Poor Sing (/.<r., lion" — but lion in name 
only) had not the courage to await his approach, 
but fled in the night to find an exile, from^hich 
he never returned, among the fastnesses of Bundcl- 
cund. In his haste he left behind him his wife, 
his mother, and all the women of his seraglio, 
who became the prisoners of Popham when, on the 
loth November, he captured the castle, which was 
surrendered when about to be mined and stormed. 

Hastings stated that the rajah' carried off with 
him an immense sum in money, besides jewels ; but 

2 50,000 sterling in rupees were found in the old 
castle, and were appropriated by the troops, who, as 
usual, had been months in arrears of pay. 

The folloiving is the official despatch announcing 
to General Stibbert, Commander-in-chief in Bengal, 
the fall of the castle of Bidjeerghur : — 

“ Nov. nth, 1781. 

Sir,T~I have the honour to inform you of the 
surrender of this place, which was taken possession 
of la^ night by the European and native grena- 
diers, and light infantry, under Major Crawford. 

‘‘ The Rhanny is allowed to reside in this pro- 
vince, or to follow her son, as she may choose ; 
and if the last, will be escorted to our frontiers by 
a proper safeguard. She is allowed to have fifteen 
per cent, on the effects in the ^ort. 

“ The behaviour of the officers and troops has 
been such, upon the whole of the service, since 


[1781. 

the breaking out of the war, that I hope it will, in 
some measure, be rewarded by th6 prizes from the 
effects within the fort. Had not the besieged 
surrendered, a mine would have been sprung im- 
mediately on their refusal, which would probably 
havt given a practicable breach for the storm. I 
have the honour, &c., ‘‘ W. Popham." 

In the distribution of prize-money, Popham’s 

share was ^ . ;£36,75o o o 

Each major 5,619 o o 

„ captain 3,970 15 o 

„ subaltern .... 1,404 17 S 

The soldiers shared in proportion, and of this 
distribution Hastings wrote thus to Major Scott : — 

“Judge of my astonishment when I tell you that 
the distribution of the plunder waS begun before I 
knew the place Avas in possession, a^id finished 
before I knew that it was begun.” Refunding was 
found impossible ; the unpaid troops rightly kept 
what they had got. 

When 300 women, including the princesses, 
came out of the fort, they were all .subjected 
to a rather degrading process of search for money 
or jewels — by four female searchers, says one 
authority ; by the soldiers, says another — as it was 
feared that the old ranee might defraud them of 
their “ loot ” if this were not done. After the 
capitulation, she affirmed that the money found 
was not Cheyte's, but her own; that made no 
difference to the soldiers, and perhaps less to 
Hastings, after recent events ; and he, considering 
some .species of puppet rajah necessary in Benares, 
set up in Cheyte’s place his nephew, a lad of 
eighteen, raising at the same time a tribute of forty 
lacs of rupees, and taking into his own hands 
the entire jurisdiction of the city and country. 

Even the mint, the last vestige of sovereignty, 
was taken from the boy rajah, and placed under 
the control of our resident at Benares. 


CHAPTER L. 

THE BEGUMS OF OUDE.— THE GIFT TO HASTINGS. 


By this — ^for the Company eventually — lucky revo- 
lution in Benares, though an addition of ;^2oo,ooo 
per annum was made to the exchequer, yet ready 
money there was none ; and to Hastings, and all 
concerned, it was £ut too evident that, unless it 


were procured somehow or somewhere, the French, 
ever ready to take advantage of our necessities, 
would triumph in the Carnatic, and India might 
be lost after all. 

The Governor-General therefore thought that 
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the screw could •not be better applied than on 
Asoph-ud-Dowlah, the Nabob of Oude and Lord 
of Rohilcund, deemed then one of the most con- 
temptible, debauched, and extravagant of Indian 
princes. He had been kepf on his throne solely 
by the presence of a brigade of British troops 
quartered in his dominions ; but as he squandered 
his treasure on favourites and pleasure, he soon 
complained of his inability to pay for this brigade, 
‘‘the price of whose services had certainly been 
raised upon him year by year with little delicacy 
or justice.” 

Two years before this crisis, he alleged that he was 
without money to pay his cavalry, and that without 
the latter he could not collect his revenue ; that he 
was without money for the payment of the debts of 
his father, of for tl^ harem and all the children that 
his father had left behind him ; still less had he 
money to pay for his own. The Governor-General 
admitted his alleged poverty ; but urged that it 
was the result of his own excesses, adding that he 
could not defend himself for a day against the 
Rohillas and Mahrattas, and far less his own mal- 
contents, were the brigade withdrawn ; and he 
gave the luckless nabob to understand plainly that, 
whatever might have been the terms of the original 
treaty between them, the said brigade, and a con- 
siderable cavalry force, called the “ Temporary 
Brigade,” which somehow had been added thereto, 
should be kept in Oude so long as the Company 
chose ; and that so long as these horse and foot 
remained there, he (the nabob) must find the means 
of paying them. 

He pleaded the impossibility of doing so on one 
hand, while on the other it is alleged that the 
officers in command of these troops frequently 
received large sums from him in secret, by working 
on his nervous fears, while he indulged in every 
luxury peculiar to India, in a taste for the erection of 
costly palaces, till the cultivators of the soil and the 
traders, maddened by over-taxation, fled from Oude; 
and his arrears were so far accumulated that, at the 
time Hastings went to Benares, the nabob's debts 
to the Company, as charged in their books, 
amounted <0 Si million sterling. It has been said 
that one of the chief objects of Warren Hastings, 
in making his journey up-country, was to obtain 
the liquidation of this heavy debt ; and also, that 
had it never existed, a pressure of some kind 
would, at that time, have been put upon the nabob 
in some fashion : for though his exchequer might be 
empty of treasure, there were othjers in Oude who 
had it, and concealed it after the manner of the 
East. 

On the adjustment of affairs at Benares, Hastings 
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would at once have set out for Euckhow, the 
capital of Oude ; but this was unnecessary, as Asoph- 
ud-Dowlah, in his eagerness or anxiety to come 
to an understanding with the Company, presented 
himself at Chunar, where, shortly after his arrival, 
a treaty, taking its name from that castled rock, 
was concluded between Hastings andnhe nabob. 
The latte ^ urged that if his pr.yments for the two 
brigades had fallen into arrear, some of the forces 
might be dispensed with ; so it was arranged that 
all who were deemed superfluous should be with- 
drawn, as it was evident that the Company gained 
nothing by keeping troops in Oude, to be paid for 
by fhcmselves. A single regiment was to remain, 
as the body-guard of the resident. 

In return for these concessions, the nabob was 
to rob (there is no other word for it) his mother 
and grandmother, and give the produce of that 
robbery to the East India Company; and the 
Governor-General knew that these ladies were the 
possessors of hoards of hidden treasure, “vast 
enough to achieve the salvation of the British 
empire in India.” These hoards were estimated 
at ;^3,ooo,ooo sterling, partially collected by the 
late Sujah Dowlah, who, as “ a mark of affection to 
his mother, and the most beloved of his wives,” 
bequeathed them also certain jaghires, which 
enabled them to live in great state and splendour. 
As the proceedings at Benares had resulted in tlie 
production of no ready money, and had, for the time, 
increased the financial difficulties of the Company, 
Hastings, in his desperation, agreed to the spoliation 
of the two Begums of Oude ; thus the second article 
of the Treaty of Chunar provided for the resumption 
by the Company of the jaghires. It was said that 
doubts were entertained as to the validity of the 
testamentary bequests of Sujah Dowlah; that his will 
had never been produced, and that he could not 
alienate the jaghires from the state. It was proved, 
moreover, that the begums had promoted insur- 
rectionary movements in Oude, had favoured the 
partizans of Cheyte Sing, after the massacre in the 
palace of Ramnuggur, and that their retainers had 
attacked small parties of the British troops. From 
the history of Hastings’ trial, and the Memoirs of 
his friend Impey, it appears that these last-named 
facts were sworn to by British officers and other 
Europeans at the time, though they were denied 
ill after years, when the names of the begums 
resounded in Westminster Hall. 

On the 19th September, 1781, the Treaty of 
Chunar was signed, and therein it was definitely 
agreed between the Governor General and the 
nabob, that the two old begums should be dis- 
possessed of a portion of their g^reat property ; that 
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the nabol) should retain their jaghires ; that their 
hidden treasures should be seized and handed 
over to the Company, in partial discharge of the 
debt of the nabob, who undertook to execute the 
process by which the treasure was to be got at. 

He returned to Lucknow, from whence he went 
to Fyzabad, the ancient capital of Oude, in which 
the princesses resided. This was on the 8th of 
January, 1782. He was accompanied by a detach- 
ment of British troops, who, after three days* parley, 
got possession of the town quietly. With these the 
nabob then proceeded to the abode of the begums 
— '‘the Beautiful Residence” — a palace delightfully 
situated among hills and woods, through which 
flow pleasant streams. The troops took possession 
of the palace, on which the startled and shrieking 
begums shut themselves up in an inner apartment. 
But all negociation Avith them proved unavailing; 
so the nabob’s next step was to operate on their 
feelings, through those of their confidential agents, 
two aged eunuchs, named Behar Ali Khan, and 
Jewar Ali Khan. They were seized, heavily 
ironed, and the usual processes, so common in the 
East for the discovery of money or any secret, 
Avere at once resorted to, "and the mind of Mr. 
Middleton, Englishman and English gentleman as 
he claimed to be, does not appear to have shrunk 
from their adoption.” Hastings, we are glad to 
say, was not on the spot, Avhen this "mode was 
found, of which, even at this distance of ^ime, we 
cannot speak without shame and sorrow.” 

As it has always been held in the East that these 
unfortunate beings — who are estranged from all 
sympathy with their kind — are those whom princes 
may with safety trust, there Avas little doubt that 
they knew where the treasure Avas concealed, or, if ^ 
they did not, that their sufferings would act upon 
the hearts of the begums and extract the secret, i 
The sufferings of the old men, or perhaps their 
own, for they too were kept prisoners and almost 
starved, so far overcame the avarice of the BhoAV 
Begum and younger Avidow, that before the 23rd of 
February, 1782, upwards of ;^Soo,ooo had been 
paid by bond to Mr. Nathaniel Middleton. To 
raise the balance of Avhat Avas demanded, they re- 
quested leave to go abroad, and seek the assistance 
of their friends; but this was absolutely refused. 
After the two old eunuchs had been in confine- 
ment, their health gave way, and they " implored 
permission to take a little exercise in the garden of 
their prison.” This the, officer in charge of them 
AA^ished they should have, and stated that if they 
desired to escape there Avas not the least chance of 
their being able to^do so — ^heavily ironed and 
guarded as they were. 


But the officer, says Macaulay^ " did not under- 
stand the plan of his superiors. Their Object in 
these inflictions was not security, but torture ; and 
all mitigation was refused; yet this was not the 
worst. It Avas resolved by an English Govern- 
ment, that these two infirm old men should be 
delivered to the tormentors. For this purpose they 
were removed to I.ucknoAv. What horrors their 
dungeon witnessed can only be guessed.” 

They Avere now put in the English prison — at 
least, their guards there were British troops in the 
service of the Honourable Company ; bfiC in-^ 
deference to the superior skill of the nabob’s 
people in the modes of torture, that portion'of the 
horrible work was left to the officials *0! Asoph- 
ud“DoAvlah. That scourging was 3 , portion of their 
torture there can be little doubt,^as the following 
letter, written by the assistant-resident to the 
officer in command, is among the records of the 
House of Commons : — 

"Sir, — The nabob having determined to inflict 
corporal punishment upon the prisoners under your 
guard, this is to desire that his officers, when they 
shall come, may have free access to the prisoners, 
and be permitted to do Avith them as they shall see 
proper.” 

Iwcry severity proving unavailing, a suspicion 
arose that the Avork of pillage was complete, or, if 
it was to be continued, lenient measures miglit 
attain it. The begums and their attendants, who 
had often been in danger of perishing from hunger 
(after, Maaiulay says, 1,200,000 had been wrung 
out of them), were set free from restraint, and the 
eunuchs recovered their freedom. But the kind of 
treatment to Avhich they had been subjected may 
be learned from the delight they expressed at their 
deliverance, as described by the officer command- 
ing the sepoy guard at the time of their release. 
"In tears of joy Behar and JcAvar Ali Khan ex- 
pressed their sincere acknowledgments to the 
Governor-General, his Excellency the Nabob-Vizier, 
and to you, sir, for restoring them to that inestim- 
able blessing — liberty ; for which they would ever 
retain the most grateful remembrance ; and, at 
their request, I transmit you the enclosed letters. 
I Avish you had been present at the enlargement of 
the prisoners ; the quivering lips, with the tears of 
joy stealing down the poor men’s cheeks, was a 
scene truly affecting. If the prayers of these poor 
men Avill avail, you will at the last trump be trans- 
lated to the happiest regions in heaven.” 

The officer who wrote thus must have been either 
a very simple or a very servile man. Although 
the two begums and their eunuchs had but small 
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claim, to public sjpixpathy, from their alliance with 
Cheyte Sing, and other acts, the mode in which they 
were despoiled can by no means be justified ; but, 
by the enemies of Warren Hastings, the whole pro- 
ceedings were vividly exaggerated, for, twenty years 
after all the imprisonments and alleged tortures, in 
the year 1803, Arthur, Viscount Valentia, found at 
Lucknow the identical Ali Khan over whose suf- 
ferings the brilliant Burke had expended a torrent 
of eloquence. After all the cruelties he had under- 
gone at the behest of the nabob, he was said to be 
worriT half a million sterling. In his eightieth 
year he was still six feet in height, and stout in 
proportion, but then in his dotage, and the nabob 
still eyeing his property covetously. Bhow Begum 
had gone to her* grave ; but the mother of Asoph- 
ud-Dowlah •was ig excellent health, and in posses- 
sion of abundance of riches, notwithstanding all the 
lamentations that had been expressed over her fate 
in St. Stephen’s and Westminster Hall.* 

But for the money obtained in Oude, India 
would have been perilled ; and every rupee of 
it went to defray the wars in the Carnatic, the 
operations on the Bombay side, and to keep 
ciuiet the ever-restless Mahrattas. During his 
visit to Chunar, the nabob had offered, and 
Hastings accepted, a present of ten lacs (or 
1 00,000) not in specie, for he had none, but 
in bills on the great Souicars, or bankers of 
Oude. On the part of the Governor-General, the 
acceptance of these bills has been declared by 
some to have been altogether illegal, as by the 
Regulating Act, the servants of the Company \vere 
expressly prohibited from taking from the princes 
or powers of India, “any present, gift, donation, 
gratuity, or reward, pecuniary or otherwise ; ’* 
though no such laws existed at the time of Clive’s 
dealings with Meer Jaffier. Hastings and his 
friends seem to have maintained that he accepted 
the gift of the nabob, in order to have something 
in hand to apply to the public service. Thus, a 
good many months after, Hastings acknowledged 
the transaction to the Court of Directors ; but an 
historian says, “ the intention of concealing it 
should nqit be imputed to Mr. Hastings, unless 
so far as evidence appears; so in this case the 
disclosure cannot be imputed to him as a virtue, 
since no pnident man would have risked the chance 
* Valentia’s “ Travels,” &c. 


of discovery which the puBlicity of a. banker’s 
transactions implied. ” * 

In a letter to the directors on the 20th Decem- 
ber, 1782, Hastings begged their permission to 
retain the money, as he had saved but little, thus : — 

“ I accepted it (the gift) without hesitation, and 
gladly, being entirely destitute of means and credit, 
whether for your service or the relief of ray 
own necessities. It was made, not in specie, but 
in bills. What I have received has been laid out 
in the public service ; the rest shall be applied to 
the same account. The nominal sum is ten lacs, 
Oude currency. As soon as the whole is com- 
pleted, I shall send you a faithful account of it, 
resigning the disposal of it to the pleasure of your 
honourable court. If you shall adjudge the dis- 
posal to me, I shall consider it as the most 
honourable appointment and reward of my labours, 
and I wish to owe my fortune to your bounty. I 
am now in my fiftieth year; I have passed thirty- 
one years in your service. My conscience allows 
me boldly to claim the merit of zeal and integrity, 
nor has fortune been unpropitious to their exer- 
tions. To these qualities I bound my pretensions. 
I shall not repine, if you shall deem othenvise 01 
my services ; nor ought your decision, however it 
may disappoint my hope of a retreat adequate tc 
the consequence and elevation of the office which 1 
now possess, to lessen my gratitude for having sc 
long been permitted to hold it, since it has at leasi 
permitted me to lay up a provision with which ] 
can be contented in a more humble station.” 

The 00,000 would not have been a bad sun 
to retire upon ; but unfortunately Hastings askec 
it at a time when he was in extreme disfavour will 
the directors, and when the following resolution w^af 
moved in the Hou^e of Commons, on the 30tl 
May, 1782 : — 

“Resolved that Warren Hastings, Esq., Governor 
General, and William Hornby, Esq., President of the 
Council of Bombay, having in sundry instances acted 
in a manner repugnant to the honour and policy ol 
this nation, and thereby brought great calamities 
on India and enormous expenses on the Company, 
it is the duty of the directors to pursue all legal 
and effectual means for the removal of the said 
Governor-General and President from their resj)ec- 
tive offices, and recall them to Great Britain.” 

* Mill. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

FVZOOLA KHAN. — RESIGNATION OF WARREN HASTINGS, ETC. 


In the conferences at Chunar between Hastings 
and the nabob, the affairs of the last of the i 
great Rohilla chiefs, who remained in Rohilcund, 
Fyzoola Khan, who had so nobly done battle for ; 
his country, and possessed the most extensive of 
all the jaghires there, came under discussion. By 
the treaty between Fyzoola and the Nabob of 
Oude — a document which the Comi^any had gua- 
ranteed — he was to have quiet possession of a 
certain district near the Rohilla frontier, engaging 
to maintain 5,000 troops, with at least two-thirds 
of whom he was to assist the nabob in war. 
Whether true or false is doubtful now, but com- j 
plaints had been made at the court of Oude, that 
the khan disregarded his military engagements, and 
was making himself dangerous in Rohilcund, 
though, among other sacrifices, he had bound him- 
self to abandon all connection with the exiled 
chiefs of his country ; yet, in the war with France, 
the khan, as bound by his treaty, sent some troops 
to join our ally, the nabob, and promised more. 

Hast in"*' and the Council — on the plea that “ in 
the hurry of business, he and the other members 
of the board were deceived,’^ by some letter, “ into 
the belief that 5,000 was the quota defined, and 
horse, though not expressed in the treaty, was dis- 
tinctly understood’* — proceeded now to put the 
usual screw upon the khan. 

The latter urged, with truth, that the treaty 
stipulated no such thing ; but that he should retain 
in his service never more than 5,000 men, and that 
whenever the nabob required aid, 3,000 of these 
should be at his disposal ; he added, that all the 
cavalry he ever had did not exceed 2,000. On 
this, Hastings ordered that a deputation consisting 
partly of British officers and Oude officials, should 
wait upon the luckless khan, and instantly demand 
3,000 horse, and if they were not forthcoming, to de- 
clare the treaty null and the guarantees also. Urging 
again and again the exact terms of that document, 
Fyzoola offered, if a little time were given him, to 
raise 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 infantry, and to pay 
down money in advance, enough to maintain these 
troops for a year. But the inexorable deputation, 
well aware that the gieedy nabob was coveting the 
last fragment of Rohilcund, made a protest to the 
effect that the treaty wa« worth only so much waste 
paper. 

. Matters remained thus till the conferences took 


I place at Chunar, and in the new treaty made there 
1 with the nabob, Hastings, with singular harshness, 
inserted and signed an article which affirmed that 
; Fyzoola Khan, by his breach of faith had forfeited 
the protection of the Honourable Company, and 
that, as his independent state was a sou^/'e gf 
political alarm to the nabob, the latter should be 
at liberty to resume possession of the jaghire, or 
territory of the khan. 

Whether Hastings, under pressure of the moment, 
was sacrificing honour and justice, it is impossible 
to say ; but he soon after informed the Council 
j that he looked upon the whole affair as a mere 
blind to gratify the nabob for the present, and 
that no active measures would be taken for de- 
priving Fyzoola Khan of his inheritance, and 
moreover, that our Government could always inter- 
fere to prevent it — words which mean nothing, if 
not very tortuous policy. Eventually Hastings 
induced Asoph-ud-Dowlah to give up the idea of 
invading the khan, or dispossessing him, for a 
handsome payment in bullion, and a British officer 
was actually sent to Fyzoola to demand from him 
fifteen lacs of rupees, promising that for that sum 
he was to be secured anew in his jaghire, which 
was to become perpetual and hereditary in his 
family. Fyzoola declared there was not so much 
money in all his country, and as none could be 
procured, Hastings, who felt that he was greatly 
to blame in the whole affair, firmly forbade all 
hostilities on the part of the nabob ; thus Fyzoola 
Khan retained possession of the jaghire — the last 
remnant of his country held by a Rohilla — till his 
death in 1795, when he had attained to the age of 
a patriarch, and he left that comer of Rohilcund 
one of the most peaceful, prosperous, and thriving 
parts of Hindostan. 

It is impossible to dismiss the ugly story of the 
two begums and the Treaty of Chunar, without some 
mention of the part played at this time by the 
Chief Justice of Bengal, Sir Elijah Impey, who 
certainly intruded himself into a business quite 
alien to his official duties. But some weeks after 
it had been agreed to punish the begums and arrest 
the old eunuchs. Sir Elijah, who happened to be 
on a tour of inspection among the minor courts of 
his province, Bengal, suddenly travelled to Luck- 
now, as fast as his palanquin-bearers could trot — at 
his own suggestion, according to Hastingc — and 
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Nuncomar had collected at Calcutta to swear 
away the life of Hastings — came pouring before 
Impey with affidavits in their hands, some of which 
he did not read, and some of which he was scarcely 
able to, as, says Macaulay, “ they were in the 
dialects of Northern India, and no interpreter 
was employed. He administered the oath to the 
deponents,*' continues the essayist, “with all pos- 
sible expedition, and asked not a single question, 
not even whether they had perused the statements 
to which they swore. This work performed, he got 
again into his palanquin, and posted back to Cal- 
• cutta^ to be in time for the opening of the term.” 


while the former mustered in jabbering hundreds ; 
but “the evidence was collected in a hurry,” 
wrote Hastings, “and on the suggestion of Sir 
Elijah Impey, who told me that facts of the most 
stamped notoriety here would be doubted at home, 
unless such means were taken to establish their 
reality.” It is also said that even the depositions 
made in English, by a few of our officers who had 
taken service under the Nabob of Oude, were of 
the most vague and unsatisfactory nature, and their 
motives were not above suspicion ; for one of them 
—Colonel Hannay, a Scotsman— was poor, and 
deeply in debt when he entered the service of 
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Asoph, and when he left it, five years later, he had 
realised~not without resorting at times to rough 
means — a fortune of ;;^3oo,ooo. But the evidence 
the Chief Justice collected was all woven into the 
appendix of Hastings' narrative of the transactions 
concerning Cheyte Sing and the begums. Though 
why, or for what practical purpose the collection of 
verbose matter was made, is not very clear, after 
its transmission to the Court at Leadenhall Street. 

** What applicability could it have to the guilt or 
punishment of the begums," asks a writer, “ when 
the forfeiture of their jaghires and treasure had 
been decreed at Chunar weeks before any witness 
or affidavit had been seen ; weeks before the Chief 
Justice reached Benares ? Sir Elijah Impey, who 
retained the friendship and esteem of some of the 
best men in England, was assuredly not the man 
that Burke represented him to be; but his memory, 
like that of his friend and schoolfellow, must, in 
these matters, remain subjected to some dark im- 
putations, lightened only by lame excuses, or the 
extreme difficulty and urgency of the cases, and 
the anomalous and undefined nature of the Com- 
pany's relations with the native princes. And in 
reality, though Oude was nominally an independent 
kingdom, and not included in the Act or Acts 
which prescribed the limits of the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta, it was to all intents 
and purposes a conquered and dependent country. 
Even Sujah Dowlah, who wanted neither pride nor 
understanding, and who had kept together an army 
and a government far stronger than those of his 
contemptible son and successor, would have thought 
it an honour to have been called the Vizier of the 
King of England, and had actually offered to coin 
his money in the name, and with the effigy of 
George HI. If the offer of sovereignty had been 
accepted ; if the Company or nation had frankly 
declared themselves — what they were de factv — the 
lords and rulers of Oude and Benares, the mission 
of Sir Elijah Impey might have borne a somewhat 
different aspect." 

On three years' notice, given at any time after 
the 25th of March, 1780, the great and exclusive 
privileges of the Company were to expire, and with 
a view to future arrangements, many communica- 
tions passed between the Ministry and the directors. 
The chief points in debate were the claim of the 
Crown to the territories acquired by the Company, 
or the amount of payment which the latter should 
make to the public for their exclusive privileges. 
Lord North’s Ministry, at this crisis, was in a some- 
what precarious positioui, and thus gave the directors 
advantages of which tJiey availed themselves to the 
fuU, ai^d the Act was passed, leaving the most 


important of these questions stijl open. Thus the 
Company were left in possession of all their former 
privileges, till three years’ notice after the ist of 
March, 1791, and a sum of ;^4oo,ooo was accepted 
as full payment of the arrears due to the public 
under former arrangements ; providing also, that in 
future, after payment of a dividend of eight per 
cent, out of the clear profits, the public should 
receive three-fourths of any surplus that might be 
found. And now two important boards were 
appointed ; one was a select committee, for the 
examination of all proceedings relative to the aef- 
ministration of justice in Bengal ; the other was a 
secret committee to inquire into the causes of the 
I Carnatic war, and the state of the Company’s 
coast possessions. Mr. Burke tbok the lead in 
one, and Henry Dundas, then Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, and afterwards Viscount Melville, was 
chairman of the other. From two to eighteen 
reports — twelve from the select and six from the 
secret committee — were received, containing a vast 
amount of important matter, still affording the best 
materials for a history of our Asiatic dominions 
during the interesting period referred to. 

The last two years of his administration in India 
are said to have formed by far the happiest of the 
long and stirring public life of Warren Hastings. 
Our being at peace with France, enabled him to 
paralyse the power of the native princes, and get 
the whole country into a state of tranquillity such 
as it had never known before. 

This interval of peace enabled Hastings to ex- 
tend British influence in several new quarters, and 
to confirm it in others, at the very lime when it 
was declining in the western hemisphere, where 
disasters attended our arms, and we were losing 
the American colonies. Though opposition 
against him had ceased in the Supreme Council 
publicly, in private, Francis and other vindictive 
enemies were preparing in London the means of 
his ruin and impeachment. On the reception of a 
letter from the directors, condemning his conduct 
at Benares, and declaring his treatment of Cheyte 
Sing alike impolitic and unwarrantable, he made 
a proposal of resigning, and while in a* state of 
suspense as to whether this proposal would be 
accepted, and when a successor might arrive, he 
undertook a journey to Lucknow, though he must 
have foreseen that it would occupy several months. 

For that city he set out on the 17th February, 
1784, and reached it on the 27th of March; and 
as he passed through to Benares he had a good 
opportunity of beholding the result of the revolu- 
tion effected there. Thither, from the confines of, 
Buxar, he was followed by a multitude of clamorous 
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and discontented people, on whom a long-continued 
drought had brou^t distress and want, ** Yet,” he 
wrote, “ I have reason to fear that, the cause 
existed principally in a defective, if not corrupt, 
and oppressive administration.” Devastation was 
apparent in every village, trade was discouraged, 
the revenue in danger from a violent appropriation 
of its means. When at Lucknow, he withdrew a 
detachment of our troops from the frontier of Oude, 
because the nabob complained that it ate up his 
revenues, and yielded by its services no equivalent 
{etusy. While at Lucknow he was not indisposed 
to enter into some kind of treaty with the Mogul 
at Delhi, but as the idea was not encouraged by 
his colleagues, it was abandoned. Before under- 
taking this journey to Lucknow, he had sent Mrs. 
Hastings home, as her health was declining, and 
none who knew ?iis affection for her could doubt 
that in this separation he had resolved to resign 
and follow her' as soon as he possibly could. 
Thus he wrote to the directors informing them of 
his intended return home, and that, no successor 
having been appointed by them, his duties \vould 
be undertaken temporarily by Mr. Maepherson, 
the senior member of the Council, 

Among his last duties was to further the erection | 
of a monument to Mr. Augustus Cleveland, long a 
collector of revenue and administrator of justice 
in Bengal, who died a few days after embarking for 
England, in January, 1784; and on whose death 
his cousin. Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teign- 
inouth, wrote a long monody, a few copies of 
which were printed in London in 1786, and again 
in his Memoirs in 1843. 

As soon as it was known he was about to depart, 
he received complimentary addresses from all 
classes at Calcutta, to which he returned on the 
4th of November, after an absence of nine 
months. As a benefactor to the people of Bengal, 
he had been, by them, ever regarded with affec- 
tion and respect. The natives viewed him as a 
generous sovereign, and the civilians with respect 
and esteem ; but among the troops this was 
blended with enthusiastic admiration, as he had 
ever treated them with honour, and reposed in 
them the* most perfect confidence. 

When about this time. Colonel Pearse’s column, 
which performed the memorable march to Madras, 
returned, after four years' absence, to Calcutta, 
reduced from 5,000 to 2,000 bayonets, he heaped 
every distinction upon the survivors. He visited 
their cantonments, and conversed with the officers 
and soldiers, and made a lasting impression on the 
minds of them all, every favour being doubled by 
• the n^nner in which it was conferred. 


An officer of rank and distinction (Major-General 
Sir Henry Worsley) who, when a young subaltern, 
was an eyewitness of this scene, in a letter written 
years after to Sir John Malcolm, says: “Mr. 
Hastings, dressed in a plain blue coat, with his 
head uncovered, rode along the ranks. The troops 
had the most striking appearance of hardy veterans ; 
they were all as black as ink, contrasted with the 
sleek, olive skins of our home corps. The sight 
of that day, and the feeling it excited, have never 
been absent from my mind ; to it and to the 
affecting orders which Mr. Hastings issued, I am 
satisfied, I in a great degree owe whatever profes- 
sional pride and emulation I have since possessed.”* 
Colonel Thomas Deane Pearsc died in 1789, at 
Dum-Dum, where a column was erected to his 
memory. 

One of the last acts of Hastings in Calcutta, was 
to issue a general order to the Bengal army, ex- 
pressing in the strongest terms his sense of its 
high military services, and thanking it for them. 

“ The dark faces of the sepoys looked darker at 
his departure. Veterans, scarred with wounds, 
were seen weeping, and voices which meant to 
shout, broke down into a feeble note and wailing.” 
Within three weeks of his return to Calcutta, he 
had written to the directors thus; “If the next 
regular advices should contain either the express 
acceptance of my resignation of the service, or your 
tacit acquiescence, I shall relinquish my office to 
the gentleman who stands next to me in the pre- 
scribed order of succession, and return to England 
as soon as the ship Berrmgton can be made ready 
to sail.” 

. On the ist of February, 1785, he formally de- 
livered tlie keys of Fort William, and of the 
treasury, to Mr. Maepherson, the senior member 
of Council, and on the 8th he walked, a plain 
private gentleman, unostentatiously to the place of 
embarkation, his friends and admirers forming a 
long lane, down which he passed from the palace. 
Many boats and barges escorted him far down the 
Hooghley, and some sorrowful friends there were, 
who did not leave him till the dismal, black, and 
swampy Kedgeree was left behind, till the ship had 
rounded the Sand-heads, the pilot had left her, and 
she was ploughing the Bay of that Bengal which 
he was now quitting for ever. 

On the homeward voyage he was accompanied 
by his friends, Anderson and Shore (afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth), who says he found him “ a 
delightful companion, pouring forth the stores of 
his cultivated mind.”t 

* E.l.U.S. Mag., 1834. 

f •• Life of Lord Teignmouth/' 
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Though he mighfr, it is said, have brought home 
a personal fortune, amounting to three millions 
sterling, he was content with less than ;^i 30,000 
— less than had been made by Mr. Barwell, and 
other councillors ; much less than the amassings of 
many minor civilians, and greatly less than Sir 
Philip Francis had gleaned in six years, while 
Hastings had spent more than thirty years in India, 
and of these, thirteen as Governor-General. In 
June, he landed at Plymouth, and travelled post 
to London, confident of a warm reception by the 
king and people. Nor was he disappointed at first, 
at least ; for it was acknowledged, says Macaulay, 
that our influence in the East had been extended, 
‘‘nay, thaj Fort William and Fort St. George had 
not been occupied by hostile armies, was owing, 
if we may trust the general voice of the Eng- 
lish in India, to the skill and resolution of 
Hastings. His internal administration, with all 
its blemishes, gives him a title to be considered 
as one of the most remarkable men in our history. 
He dissolved the double government ; he trans- 
ferred the direction of affairs to English hands. I 
Out of a frightful anarchy, he educed at least a 
rude and imperfect order. The whole organisation 
by which justice was dispensed, revenue collected, 
peace maintained throughout a territory not inferior 
in population to the dominions of Lewis the Six- 
teenth, or the Emperor Joseph, was formed and super- 
intended by him. . . . The just fame of Hastings 
rises still higher, when we reflect that he was not 
bred a statesman ; that he was sent from school to 
a counting-house ; and that he was employed during 
the prime of his manhood as a commercial agent, far 
from' all intellectual society. Nor must we forget 
that all, or almost all, to whom, when placed at the 
head of affairs, he could apply for assistance, were 
persons who owed as little as himself, or less than 
himsclf, to education.” 

He and Mrs. Hastings were most graciously 
received by the king and queen, and in Leadenhall 
Street, the Court of Directors received him at a 
solemn sitting, when the chairman read a vote of 
thanks for his great services — a vote which had not 
one dissentient voice ; but he knew that for years 
his old enemy, Francis, had been plotting and 
writing against him ; and he knew that in the last 
session of Parliament, Edmund Burke, whom that 
gentleman had won completely over, had given 
notice of a motion that might prove fatal to his 
honour and future peace ; yet, when Lord North, 
after scores of sounding speeches from fox and 
Burke, had not been impeached for the loss of 
America, it did seeiil hard to Hastings that he 
should be impeached for saving India. 


Though connected with the history of India, all 
that follows in this matter is somewhat apart from 
it, and thus we shall glance at it briefly. 

In the next session of Parliament, the Commons 
resolved to impeach both Warren Hastings and 
Sir Elijah Impey, who had now been about a year in 
England. Francis, who was now in Parliament, had 
ever since his return from India devoted his whole 
energy, talent, and certainly extraordinary abilities, 
to attacking the administration of that country. 
“The ex-member of Council at Calcutta was im- 
pelled by ambition and revenge, two of the strongest 
of human passions, and both of them more violent 
and intense in the heart of Francis, than they 
are often found to be in English human nature. 
Francis’s ambition was to become Governor-General 
of India, and to add to the great weakh which he 
had accumulated there.” 

He was spurred to hatred by the result of his 
duel with Hastings, and he cherished vengeance 
against Impey for having pronounced upon him, 
while resident in Calcutta, a sentence mulcting 
him in heavy damages, when once he became 
amenable to a civil prosecution. Irnpey defended 
himself at the bar of the House of Commons on 
the 4th of February, 1788, and fully exculpated 
himself in the matter of the trial and execution 
of Nuncomar, the first of six specific charges 
brought against him ; but in spite of his acquittal, 
and that the other five charges were abandoned, 
the affair of Nuncomar (like the Rohilla war, the 
story of Cheyte Sing, and the oppression of the 
Begums of Oude), was pressed against Hastings. 

His impeachment, and the votes for it, the 
examination of witnesses, the masses of docu- 
mentary evidence, collected at a vast distance and 
at great expense, and the grand trial itself in 
Westminster Hall, were drawn out to the weary 
period of nine long years, till on the 17th of April, 
1795, great Warren Hastings was declared not 
guilty upon every charge ; but so enormous were the 
expenses brought upon him by these vicious and 
most protracted proceedings, that for some time 
there seemed a chance of him ending his days in a 
debtor’s prison. He was reduced to such distress 
that he could scarcely pay his weekly bills; but 
eventually an annuity of .^4,000 per annum was 
settled upon him, and the Company for whom he 
had done so much, was allowed to lend him 
;£‘S 0,000, to be repaid by instalments. 

He survived his acquittal twenty-three years — 
time which he spent in that place which it had ever 
been the dearest wish of his heart to regain — 
Daylesford, which his forefathers had lost in the ^ 
great Civil War. In 1813, he appeared for th*e last 
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time in public, when examined as a witness on 
some Indian affair^ before Parliament, when the 
Commons ' received him with universal acclama- 
tions. A chair was set for the old man, and all 
rose and uncovered when he withdrew. The Lords 
received him with equal respect. The University 
of Oxford conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, and in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
the undergraduates welcomed him with the most 
tumultuous cheering. “These marks of public 
esteem, were soon followed by others of royal 
favour. Hastings was sworn of the Privy Council, 
and aSmitted to a long audience of the Prince 
Regent, who treated him very graciously. When 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia 
visited England, Hastings appeared in their train at 
Oxford and in the*Guildhall of London, and though 
surrounded \fy a crervd of princes and great warriors, 


was everywhere received witli marks of respect 
and admiration. He was presented by the Prince 
Regent both to Alexander and to Frederick 
William ; and his Royal Highness went so far as 
to declare in public that honours yet higher than 
a scat in the Privy Council were due and would 
soon be paid to the man who had saved the 
British dominions in Asia. Hastings now confi- 
dently expected a peerage, but from some unex- 
plained cause, he was disappointed.’' 

Peacefully and tranquilly he passed away on the 
22nd of August, 1818, in the eighty-sixth year of 
his age, after so many troubles and so much un- 
merited obloquy. He was buried behind the 
chancel of Daylcsford Church, in the grave of his 
forefilthers, where “ on that very spot probably, the 
little Warren, meanly clad and scantily fed, had 
played with the children of ploughmen." 


CHAPTER LII. 

MR. PJTT’s bill for INDIA. — ACQUISITION OF PENANG, ETC. 


Before the return of Warren Hastings to England, 
and even while he was sailing on the sea, various 
parliamentary proceedings, of which India was the 
subject, took place. AVithin the space of nine 
months, three statesmen of distinction aspired to 
legislate for that distant region. The first Bill had 
been proposed by Mr. Dundas so early as 1783 ; 
the second by Fox, but the third was brought 
forward by Mr. Pitt, who had now reached the 
summit of his popularity. 

It was in the summer of 1784 that he again intro- 
duced that which was known as his great Bill for 
the future government of India. By this measure 
a Board of Control, composed of a certain number 
of commissioners, of the rank of Privy* Councillors, 
was established, the members of which were to be 
aj^pointed.by the king, and removable at his 
pleasure. This board was to check, superintend, 
and control the civil and military government, and 
the revenue of the Company* All despatches trans- 
mitted to the Court of Directors were previously to 
be submitted to the inspection of the board, to 
which the directors were to pay due obedience in 
all matters pertaining to die government and 
revenue of India. 

\ In the case of orders not connected with these 


! points, ihe directors were to appeal to his Majesty 
in Council, whose decision would be final. The 
Bill also enacted that the appointment by the Court 
of Directors to the office of Governor-General, 
President, or Councillor to the different provinces, 
shall be subject to the approbation and recall of 
his Majesty. As to the zemindars, or great here- 
ditary landholders of India, who had been violently 
dispossessed of their^ property, and who, according 
to a clause in Fox’s Bill, were to have been instantly 
reinstated in their zemindaries, the Bill provided 
only, that an inquiry should be instituted for the 
restoration of those who had been unjustly deprived 
of their property. 

Lastly, a high tribunal was created, for the trial 
of Indian delinquents. It was to consist of three 
judges, one from each court, four peers, and six 
members of the Lower House, who were authorised 
to judge \vithout appeal ; to award, in case of con- 
viction, the punishment of fine or imprisonment, 
and to declare the party convicted incapable of 
serving the East India Company in any capacity. ^ 

These were the 'leading features of Mr. Pitts 
Bill. His perpetual opponent, Fox, drew attention 
to its supposed weak points in one of his forcible 
! speeches. “ It established a weak government, 
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1784! 

by dividing its powers,” he observed. “To the 
one feoard belonged the privilege of ordering and 
contriving measures ; to the other, that of carrying 
them into execution. It was a system of dark 
intrigue and delusive art. Theories which did not 
connect men with’ measures were not theories of 
this world ; they were chimeras with which a recluse 


could such a government be* other than the con- 
stant victim of internal distraction? The appeal 
allowed from the Board of Control to the Privy 
Council, was only an appeal from the aggressor 
transformed into the character of a judge, and 
was therefore in the highest degree nugatory and 
ridiculous. The bill he had introduced exhibited, 



LORD CORNWALLIS. 


might divert his fancy, but they were not the 
principles *on which a statesman would found his 
system. By the negative power vested in the com- 
missioners, the chartered rights of the Company, on 
which such stress had been laid, were insidiously 
undermined and virtually annihalated. If it were 
right to vest powers in! a board of Privy 
Councillors, let it be done exjiicitly and openly, 
and show, the Company and the world that what 
they dared to do, they dared to justify. 

• “ Founded on principles so heterogeneous, how 


at the first blush, the features of openness, fairness, 
and responsibility. The present plan was full of 
darkness and disguise. In a covert and concealed 
mode, an immense patronage was transferred to 
the Crown, which, already possessing a dangerous 
and formidable ascendency over the other branches 
of the legislature, could not but open a new door 
to every species of collusion, and in an alarming 
degree accelerate the progress of corruption. It 
was calculated to establish an Indian Government 
of the island of Great Britain. Against the clauses 
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of the Bill respecting the zemindars, he entered 
his strongest protest ; the zemindars ought, in his 
opinion, to be rated by a fixed rule of past periods, 
and not of a vague and indefinite future inquiry. 
The new tribunal he stigmatised as a screen for 
delinquents ; as a palpable and unconstitutional vio- 
lation of the sacred right of a trial by jury. Since 
no nun was to be tried but on the accusation of 
the Company or the Attorney-General, he had only 
to conciliate Government in order to his remaining 
in perfect security. It was a part of a general 
system of deception and delusion, and he would 
venture to pronounce it a bed of justice, where 
justice would for ever sleep.” 

Eventug-lly so many amendments were made 
to the bill, that Sheridan remarked humorously, 
“that twenty-one new clauses were added to it, 
which were distinguished by the letters of the 
alphabet; and he begged some gentleman to sug- 
gest three more, in order to complete the hornbook 
of the present Ministry.” On the motion of com- 
mitment the numbers were. Ayes, 276; Noes, 61 ; 
and it was carried in triumph to the House of 
Peers, where, after an opposition, vigorous in point 
of exertion, but feeble in regard of numbers, the 
bill passed into law on the 9th of August, 1784 ; it 
received the royal assent on the 13th, and now 
ranks in the statute book as 24 Geo. III., c. 25. 
Thus the new bill for the government of India had 
become an accomplished fact ten months before 
Warren Hastings again trod English soil. 

On the latter quitting Bengal, without waiting for 
a regularly appointed successor, Mr. (aftenvards 
Sir John) Maepherson, the same gentleman who 
in times past had been intriguing with the Ministry 
for the “ Nabob of Arcot,” as he was named, acted 
as Governor-General until the arrival of Lord CcJrn- 
wallis; and in the interval the Mahrattas, under 
Mahadajee Scindia captured Agra, which remained 
in their possession until 1803. 

About the same time the Bombay Government 
sent 200 European troops and 500 sepoys to take 
possession of the little isle of Diego Garcia, one of 
the Chagos Archipelago, in the Indian Ocean, an 
immense chain known to the Arabs as “ the Eleven 
Thousand Islands.” This islet lies about 200 
leagues north-east of the Isle of Bourbon, and the 
Marquis de Bussy had permitted some French and 
negroes to settle there, merely to ascertain to whom 
it belonged. The British alleged that they required 
it as a watering place j but the French Ministry 
protested against this,, supposing we might make it 
a lodgment for troops to attack the Isles of France 
.Slid Bourbon. Eventually, it was used as a places 
of eajle for thedepers of the Mauritius. 


[1786. 

It was during the short administration of Mae- 
pherson that we obtained, in' a ^somewhat singular 
manner, possession of Penang, or Prince of Wales 
Island, on the western coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
having an area of about 155 square miles, and now 
deemed one of the loveliest places in the eastern 
world. Yet a portion of the island is sterile and 
covered with a forest of tall trees. It consists 
chiefly of a central mountain range, exquisitely diver- 
sified with plains, valleys, and rivers, and having a 
delightful climate. “ The mountainous cone which 
commands the island,” says Doctor Yran ^ “is 
divided into climatic zones, with as much regu- 
larity as the scale of a thermometer. At the foot 
of this volcanic elevation you find the warm 
temperature of the oceanic regions ; at its summit, 
the tonic freshness of Laguna or Salassy ; a bracing 
climate which invigorates without the painful con- 
tractions occasioned by our sharp winter cold. 
I'his paradise came into possession of the British 
by having .been given by the King of Keddah as a 
wedding dower to his daughter, who married an 
Englishman. The happy husband, with the consent 
of his consort, named it Prince of Wales Island, 
and i)resentcd it to his country ; and since then it 
has become a place of resurrection for the bold 
conquerors of India. . . . The operation of 

the climate is infallible. The organisation, debili- 
tated by the humid heat of Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay, recovers here, as well as at Cape Town or 
Teneriffe, the energy which has been lost for years.” 

The Englishman referred to was Captain Francis 
Light, of the Company's service. The Bengal 
Government, seeing that the isle — which also bears 
the name of Betel-nilt Island — was peculiarly 
adapted as a mercantile station for vessels from all 
the Malay ports, Borneo, Celebes, and tl>e Philip- 
pines, did not hesitate to accept the offer made 
by Captain Light, with permission of the King of 
Keddah, a small state on the coast of Malacca, and 
tributary to the Kings of Siam (to whom he yearly 
sends a little tree of gold) and on the 12th of 
August, 1786, the captain landed at the head of 
a body of the Company's troops, and formally 
took possession of the island in the name of bis 
Majesty, and immediately commenced to' clear the 
country, cut down the wood, and construct a fort 
for the protection of his soldiers against any 
attempts of the Malay chiefs, who might be insti- 
gated by the Dutch to ciit them off. This he 
named, in honour of the commg Governor-General, 
Fort Cornwallis. It is at the north-east point of 
the island; and was originally badly constructed, 
and though large sums have been spent on it since, 
it is still almost incapable of defence. 
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The ships bound to China generally touch heire, 
and load large quantities of canes, sago, pepper, 
and the betel-nut, which grows in abundance, and 
which is extensively used over all the East, as 
a stimulant, all other intoxicating things being 
deemed immoral, unclean, or. irreligious; it has 
been for ages the delight and solace of many 
dusky millions of the human race ; and it is 
reckoned by the Hindoos as the fifth amongst 
“ the eight delights,” which are, women, adai 
(said to be garments), jewels, food, betel^ fra- 
grance, singing, and flower-beds. A piece of the 
nut*is folded up in the betel-leaf, on which a 
little plaster is spread like butter, and the whole 
is chewed together, thus producing a hot and 
red saliva; accordingly, says Bruce, a great many 
of the poorer classes in India, whom one meets 
there, seerfi to •be squirting blood from their 
mouths ; and to this plant the Hindoos assign 
a divine origin. 

The myth tells us that one of the nymphs of 
heaven, having fallen in love with a handsome young 
man, invited him to meet her in her celestial abode. 
There, while visiting her, he saw and tasted of 
the betel, and felt all its alleged joy-giving 
virtues, for it was then a fruit peculiar to the soil of 
heaven ; and before bidding his immortal mistress 
adieu, he secretly took a plant witli him, and 
brought it to this lower world, where it has been 
abundantly propagated and enjoyed.* 

It was also during Maepherson's government 
that two remarkable contributions were made to 
our then limited information concerning the mighty 
peninsula of which we were gradually becoming 
masters, country by country, and district after dis- 
trict, and these discoveries arc mentioned by Auber. 
It would seem that in 1785, Mr. Malet (afterwards 
Sir Charles Warre Malet, Bart., of Wilbury, in 
Wiltshire), then of the Bombay Civil Service, was 
appointed lesident at Poonah, and received orders 
to repair first to Calcutta, to acquaint himself with 
the politics of the Mahrattas. On this duty he 
proceeded by the way of Oojeen (or Oojain), a 
tract then almost unknown to Europeans, a distance 
of 479 miles. ** After giving an account of the fort 
of Bheroodghur, about two miles distant from 
Oojeen, he proceeded a mile and a half further, 
when he discovered a very large and gloomy edifice 
of peculiar strength, and still in very good repair, 
erected on an artificial island, formed for the 
purpose by the stream of Sessera, and connected 
with the western bank by a bridge of sixteen 
arches. In the western stream, which he con- 
sidered to be an artificial one, were a surprising 
• , * “Scenes and Sights hi the East.” 


multitude of various apartments, constructed on 
a level with the water, and* in the midst of it, 
the water being conveyed round them in various 
channels into reservoirs contrived for its reception, 
whence it was conveye 1 by proper inlets from the 
bed of the river, into which it was again dis- 
charged by little artificial cascades. It was stated 
to have been built by Sultan Nasic-ul-deen-Gighee, 
who ascended the throne of Malwa in the year 
of the Hijrah 905, and reigned eleven years. He 
was represented as cruel and oppressive; he had 
contracted an intolerable heat by his habit of 
eating fixed quicksilver, and found so much relief 
within these watery abodes, from their coolness, 
that he spent the whole of his time there, where 
he also carried on the business of his govern- 
ment.” * 

The other discovery, which the author just quoted 
records, is the canal cut from the Jumna, which 
includes the city and fort of Allahabad, and which 
Sujah Dowlah caused to be excavated. 

Undoubtedly, much good was done in India 
during the short administration of Maepherson, to 
whom the Court of Directors awarded an unanimous 
vote of thanks, when he resigned his functions on 
the arrival of his successor, in whose diplomatic 
and military career many stirring events were fated 
to take place. 

Credit was due to Maepherson for financial 
ability, the exertions he made to meet the pressure 
on the treasury, and his economy in effecting 
reductions wherever they were practicable. As a 
reward for these services, and partly, no doubt, for 
political services rendered at various times, this 
humble person, who had come from Skye as purser 
of a Company's ship, was, on the loth of June, 
1786, rewarded by a baronetcy, which is now ex- 
tinct. His great stature and remarkable softness of 
manner, won ‘him in India the sobriquet of “the 
Gentle Giant.” 

The Bengal Council was now ordered to consist 
of Earl Cornwallis, Messrs. Maepherson, Stables, 
and Stuart; and Mr. John Shore (afterwards Lord 
Teignmouth) was to succeed to the first vacancy 
in the Supreme Council. 

Sir Archibald Campbell was appointed Governor 
and Commander-in-chief at Madras, with Messrs. 
Daniel, Davidson, and Casamajor, as Councillors ; 
and by the Court of Directors, an annuity of 
;^i,5oo per annum was granted to Lord Macartney, 
“as a consideration for the unexampled integrity 
displayed by that nobleman during his administra- 
tion at Fort St. George.” 

In this year there was circulated a strange 

• P. Auber, " Rise, &c., of the British Power in India.” 
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rumour, which originated in Paris, that there was 
a plan fpr the partition of India between Britain 
and France, as the basis of a perpetual alliance 
between the two countries. “ This is intended to 


be at the expense of the Dutch ; and France sup- 
poses that England will accede to the proposal, 
from a resentment of the conduct of Holland in 
the late war.” * 


CHAPTER LIII. 


CORNWALLIS AND HIS MEASURES.- 

Charles, •Viscount Brome, first Karl, and after- 
wards Marquis, of Cornwallis, was the second 
Governor-General of India, and the first who united 
his office with that of Commander-in-chief. Pie 
had been educated at Eton and the military school 
of Turin ; and after first joining the Guards, became 
a captain in the old 85th Regiment, which was 
disbanded in 1763, prior to which he had served 
under the Marquis of Granby, and became colonel 
of the 1 2th Foot, and afterwards of the 33rd. He 
was twice M.P. for the borough of P2yc, in Suffolk ; 
and when he took his scat in the House of Lords, 
became a supporter of Whig, or wliat would now 
be termed Liberal, principles ; and he was ever 
opposed to the then fatal measures by whicli we 
lost our American colonies. 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate manner in which 
the war in the United States ended in his hands, he 
was deemed so able an officer, that the Government | 
thought themselves fully justified in trusting him i 
with the supreme power in India ; and he landed at I 
Calcutta on the 12th of September, 1786, and after 
taking the requisite oaths, assumed the office of 
Governor-General in the land where he was fated to 
die. “ Lord Cornwallis,” says a writer, “ was high- 
minded, disinterested in money matters, mild and 
equitable in temper, anxious to do good and pre- 
vent evil, steady and persevering in his application 
to business, and particularly distinguished by his 
sincere desire to maintain peace, and promote the 
welfare of our Indian subjects. Both the Parlia- 
ment and the Company had recommended that no 
more ware should be undertaken for the extension 
of territory, and that leagues and alliances with the 
restless native powers should be avoided. His 
lordship himself certainly went to the Ganges with 
the hope of avoiding- wars of^ conquest, and of 
keeping the whole of British India, and the states 
dependent upon it, hi a happy condition of undis- 
^bed peace. It.^as a pleasant vision; but it 
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soon vanished, and he found himself constrained 
to act in politics and war, and with reference to the 
native princes, in much the same manner as Mr. 
Hastings acted.” The refusal of Lord Macartney 
to act as Governor-General of Bengal, except on 
such terms as the ministry deemed it inexpedient 
to grant, had kept that responsible office vacant till 
the earl accepted it, which he did with the full 
sanction of all interested in the welfare of India. 

Pitt’s India Rill of 1784 was now in full opera- 
tion, and had been further aided and improved by 
other amending Acts passed in 1786. By these, 
several parts of the first bill were explained and 
improved, and the powers of the Governor-General 
were more enlarged and better defined than they 
were during the thirteen stormy years of Hastings' 
rule. He had the discretionary right of acting, in ex- 
traordinary cases, without reference to the Supreme 
Council ; thus, the jealousies and incessant opposi- 
tion that had been the bane of Hastings’ existence, 
and of his official career, and which more than 
once had jeopardised our Indian dominions, were 
obviated or done away with. Moreover, the noble 
rank and general character of Earl Cornwallis, 
‘‘while they placed him above the Ministers of 
the Crown, or the fear of the Court of Directors, 
commanded a respect from the civil and military 
servants of the Company, which, added to the 
increased powers with which he was vested, freed 
him from every shadow of opposition. He was 
enabled, from the same causes, to stiipulate to 
exertion, by the distinction which his personal 
favour bestowed, the first talents in India.'' 

Three years of peace followed his first landing 
at Calcutta ; and during that; time his government 
became consistent and consolidated before the 
coming of that fierce ' rupture, at the bottom of 
which was the old intriguing spirit of France. 
Promises of assistance which his predecessor, Sir 

* GentUmarCi Mdgazitte^ 1786. 
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John Macpherson, had somewhat unwisely made 
to the ^aiirattas; placed him in a dilemma, from 
which there was a difficulty in escaping, without 
offending them or Tippoo Sahib, who, if such assist- 
ance had been given, would have deemed it 
infracLious of the treaty with him ; and Tippoo 
was a personage to take, and make most of, an 
affront. j 

This was the first troublesome matter with which 
Lord Cornwallis had to grapple — the treaty by 
which Sir John Ma^cpherson bound the Company to 
furiyj^h the Peishwa of the Mahrattas with a body 
of troops, in direct violation of their treaty with 
Tippoo, who was then engaged in hostilities with 
the Mahrattas — and this matter the earl had to take 
in hand within ^ fortnight after his arrival, with the 
express intention, as he wrote to Henry Dundas, 
President of the ^oard of Control, and afterwards 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, of 
getting out of the “ foolish scrape somehow, but 
without sending troops.* No less than three 
battalions of infantry had been promised to the 
Mahrattas ; and to avoid the critical and dangerous 
situation, and avoid, alike, a quarrel either with 
Tippoo or the court of Poonah, advantage was 
taken of the change in the government to intimate 
to the latter, that a strict adherence to treaties then 
extant would not permit of the troops being sup- 
plied, as in all its future conduct, the new govern- 
ment of India resolved to act with a spirit of the 
strictest justice. 

The Nana Furnavcse{7!i term similar to Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), the Dewan, and other Mahratta 
ministers at Poonah, expressed bitter disajjpoint- 
ment, and even advanced charges of double-dealing ; 
but no rupture was the result, and, for the time, the 
storm blew over. 

The financial affairs of the Company next en- 
gaged the attention of the earl, who took a rather 
gloomy view of them, and he expressed his fear 
that through monetary difficulties all might go to 
ruin in his hands; and, as the other presidencies 
were absorbing the produce of the revenues, he 
urged upon the directors fresh issues of paper. 
Many of the native princes, and other persons of 
exalted fank, now expressed a desire to visit 
Calcutta. Among others was the Nabob of Oude, 
who, though the pressure of his money affairs was 
greater than ever, proposed to come in person, but 
sent Hyder Bey Khan, his minister, instead ; and 
with this official the earl had many interviews 
concerning the affairs of his master. 

The total mismai^agement of Oude,” ^vrote the 
earl to Henry Dundas, ^‘the confused manner of 
• • #*' Cornwallis Corrc5ponden::e." 


stating accounts between the. vizier and the Com- 
pany, and the constant practice on onfe part of 
trumping up charges to extort every rupee that it is 
possible to get ; and on the other, of making use 
of every art and evasion to defer payment, have 
rendered it very difficult to- establish a fair open 
line between us.’* 

It was arranged, after many interviews of Hyder 
Bey with Cornwallis, that the Company should keep 
two brigades in Oude, and that, instead of seventy- 
four lacs which the Company had previously 
exacted, the nabob should pay in future, and in 
full of all demands against him, only fifty lacs. As 
the revenue of that province then exceeded, two 
millions sterling yearly, the sum demanded — a 
fourth of the whole — was deemed a reasonable 
tribute, in return for the complete protection we 
afforded it. There were doubts, however, whether, 
having regard to the then condition of Oude, the 
money would ever be forthcoming. The nabob was 
spending every coin he could get in elephants, 
horses, cock-fighting, and every species of de- 
bauchery. In his stables alone were 1,000 horses, 
yet he never rode one. His miniitets were as 
rapacious as himself; they cheated him, and then 
cheated each other. They charged seventy lacs 
per annum for troops to enforce the collections; 
but half the troops were “men of straw,*' whose 
pay went into the purses of Hyder Bey Khan and 
Almass Ali Khan, a favoured and trusted eunuch. 

But even in Calcutta, society must have been 
somewhat loose and strange at this time, if we are 
to judge from a letter addressed to the publisher of 
a Bengal pai)er of this same year, 1788. Entering 
an auction-room of Calcutta, “ to my infinite aston- 
ishment, I heard announced for sale a creditable, 
well-looking young woman, apparently seventeen 
or eighteen years of age. It would be vain for me 
to attempt to describe the situation which this poor 
creature was reduced to, on perceiving herself thus 
publicly offered to the highest bidder, and held so 
low in estimation, as to render it necessary for the 
auctioneer to propose five rupees as a sum to com- 
mence the advances from. The pitiable object, 
exposed in this open manner for a purchaser, 
gained considerably on the susceptible minds of 
the people who were present, and was actually sold 
for the fourth of what is given for a well-bred 
English greyhound. But the anguish of her mind 
was strikingly evident from that true index, her 
countenance.” * 

This must have been done in defiance of the 
law, passed in May, 1774, which we have already 
mentioned; and yet it is about this time that 

* Calcutta Chronicle^ 1788, 
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we find the celebrated Charles Grant, afterwards 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, repairing, at 
the personal expense of 10,000 rupees, the Pro- 
testant Church of Calcutta, named the Betlv 
1 'epillah, or House of Prayer, which had become 
ruinous, and also rebuilding St. John’s Church 
there, or, at least, largely contributing thereto. 

A visit which was offered from Jewan Bukt 
Bchauder Shah, the heir apparent of Shah Alum, 
was declined by Cornwallis, as it was impossible 
for him to countenance certain schemes which he 
had in view to better himself. His aged father had 
never been his own master since he quitted the 
Company’s protection ; but had become a passive 
tool, that passed from hand to hand, as each revo- 
lution succeeded the other at Delhi ; until he fell 
into the clutches of Gholam Kadir Khan (son of 
the Rohilla Nabob of Taharunpore), who had re- 
belled against him, and who now put out one of his 
eyes with his own dagger; and with this terrible 
exception, his person had been constantly in the 
possession of the Mahrattas. Some time before his 
death by fever at Benares, his son, Jewan the 
Shazada, had the interview he had besought with 
Lord Cornwallis, who was then making a tour 
in the north. His urgent application for troops 
and money for the purpose of re-establishing the 
throne of his forefathers, was met with a firm 
refusal. As a last favour, the humbled and fallen 
heir of the Great Mogul then begged that he might 
have an asylum within the British territo- ics, in the 
event of his having to fly from his enemies. Corn- 
wallis granted the request, which was reduced to 
writing, and signed by himself and the Council. 

In the summer of 1789, Mr. John Shore, who had 
been acting chief of the Revenue Board till his 
return to Europe, in 1785, completed an arduous 
task which he had undertake^, and to which he 
had given evejy hour that he could spare from 
illness and official duty. This was the preparation 
of the Decennial, or, as it proved in the end, the 
Permanent Settlement of the Revenues of Bengal, 
Behai, and Orissa : “ a measure affecting the pro- 
perty, and involving the multifarious and conflicting 
privileges of a population then amounting to nearly 
forty millions, including the inhabitants of the 
comparatively small portion of the territories in the 
Madras Presidency, to which it was subsequently 
extended.' The; extreme difficulty of effecting the 
proposed arrangement may be inferred from the 
failure of previous attempts to accomplish it, during 
the twenty-four years in which the revenues of the 
three provinces had l^en possessed by the East 
India Company ; * whilst it required practical 
knowledge, which \<^as wanting to the Company’s 
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servants, in consequence of their having been 
withdrawn by Mr. Hastings fr6m the immediate 
collection of the revenues. The execution of it 
rested chiefly on Mr. Shore’s abilities and experience; 
to which honourable testimony has been borne by 
Lord Cornwallis, and by the fifth Parliamentary 
Report on East Indian Affairs, which distinctly 
states that his ‘ ability and experience, in supplying 
the deficiency of the servants of the Company in 
the knowledge of the rights and usages of the dif- 
ferent orders of the people connected with ♦,^the 
revenues, enabled the Government to carry its 
measures into effect.’ ” * 

The state of the Company’s troops at this time — 
so different from its state in latter years — occupied 
much the attention of Cornwallis. He found their 
artillery what it has ever been, in splendid con- 
dition, but the European infantry had attained, 
in his estimation, but a low standard. At this 
time, he wrote, that “ the Company’s officers 
have no regiments or governments to look forward 
to (/>., neither high military commands nor good 
civil appointments). Few constitutions can stand 
this climate many years ; if they cannot save 
some money, they must go home without rank 
or pay, condemned to disease and beggary.” 
Then he found the material from whence their 
European recruits were drawn was bad. The 
battalions were under their proper strength, and 
that, sucli as it was, made up chiefly of foreigners, 
sailors, invalids, and men of unfitting stature. 
Among them, too, were some broken-down gen- 
tlemen, and even half-pay officers of the royal 
service, who enrolled to get a passage free to 
India, where, on landing, they always strove to 
procure a substitute. These substitutes were 
almost invariably sailors, who deserted on the first 
opportunity, and shipped for some other land ; and 
to the redress of these abuses, and alteration of this 
state of things, he steadily applied himself ; and it 
was well he did so, for war with the terrible Tippoo 
was at hand. 

Another object he had in view — but in 1786 — 
was an amalgamation of all the European troops 
in India, and to have them named and styled the 
King’s troops.” By this means he thought to 
put an end to the jealousies aiM disputes about pre- 
cedence then, and for several years after, the fruitful 
cause of many a quarrel and duel But after long 
consideration, he had serious doubts of achieving 
this object ; and he did not venture further than to 
urge that the East India Company should have the 
most ample means afforded thom for securing good 
recruits at home, and that their officers should 
» " Ufe of Lord Teignmouth,” vol. i. 
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rank with those of our service, according to the 
dates of their commissions. Though fully conceded 
in the end, these two simple and just points were 
disapproved at home; and it was urged by Mr. 
Dundas, that the king would never “be brought 
to yield up the notion of his commission having a 
pre-eminence over one flowing from a commercial 
body of his own subjects.” 

Tu 1786, before these plans had been mooted, the 
Government had been resolving to send out to 
India four new European regiments belonging to 
the line, as there was rumour of a war with France, 
and the directors were quite pleased with the idea ; 
but when the war proved a rumour only, they 
changed their views, objected to these regiments 
being sent out, and ungraciously refused to admit 
them on board of any of their Indiamen, or to 
furnish pay for them from their exchequer. This 
caused a direct collision between the directors and 
the Board of Control, with whom the Ministry were 
identified, and with whom they took part. At this 
time, part of the troops were already prepared 
for embarkation.* Thus was brought in and passed 
the Declaratory Bill of 1786, explaining the powers 
vested in the Board by the Act of 1784, and which 
ranks as 28 Geo. III., c. 8, and which met with 
bitter opposition from Colonel Barrd (Barre, the 
friend of Wolfe) and others. 

The Act proceeds on the preamble “ that doubts 
had arisen whether the board of Commissioners, 
under Act 24 Geo. IIL, c. 25, were empowered to 
direct that the expense of troops necessary for the 
security of the British territories in India sliall be 


defrayed out of the revenues of these territories, 
^unless such troops are sent but' at the express 
requisition of the East India Company;' and removes 
the doubts by enacting and declaring that the 
board ‘was and is, by the said Act, fully authorised 
and empowered to order and direct, that all the 
expenses incurred for raising, transporting, and 
maintaining such forces as shall be sent to India, 
for the security of the said territories and posses- 
sions, shall be paid, defrayed, and borne out of the 
revenues of the said possessions ; and that nothing 
in the said Act contained, extended, or extends, or 
shall be construed to extend, to restrain, or to 
have restrained, the said commissioners from giving 
such orders or directions as aforesaid, with respect 
to the expense of raising, transporting, and main- 
taining any forces which may be sent^to India for 
the security of the said possessfons, in addition to 
the forces now there.' So far the victory remained 
with the board; but the directors also could boast 
of a victory, since the above power, instead of 
remaining absolute, is restricted by subsequent 
sections, limiting the number of royal troops that 
might be paid by the commissioners as above to 
8,045, of the Company's troops to 12,200 
men, and prohibiting them from increasing salaries 
or bestowing gratuities beyond amounts pro- 
posed and specified in despatches from the 
directors.” 

And now, from this matter, which reads with all 
the dreary circumlocution of a legal document, we 
turn to the more stirring events of the war with 
Tippoo Sahib, or Sultan. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

SCHEMES OF TIPPOO. — THE LINES OF TRAVANCORE. — THEIR DEFENCE BY THE NAIRS. 


By the year 1788 — indeed, long before it — the 
Sultan Tippoo was aware that he was an object of 
jealousy and suspicion to the British, whose agents 
he insulted in his peevish and resentful fits. He 
could ndihet forget nor forgive the humiliations to 
which he had been subjected in the late war : thus 
he hated the British almost to the verge of madness ; 
and to this ranpour he had superadded religious 
fanaticisih as insane as the hatred; for he imagined 
bim^^‘the chosen %^rvant of the prophet Mo- 
y ‘ t^Lloyd, vol. i, 


hammed, predestined, in the Eternal Book of Fate, 
to root out the Nazarenes from India, ancfcast them 
into the bottomless pits of Gehenna.” 

For this great end he sent a numerous embassy 
to Constantinople, to invite the aid of the Sultan, 
but his envoys all perished of the plague or on the 
long journey ; and about the same time he invited 
the French Government to send* 4 S^o 6 o of their best 
troops into the Carnatic ; and With these, and his 
Mysoreans, he undertook to^ crush for ever the 
power of Britain in Hindostan. His eruvoy t® 
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Paris — M. Leger, who was by birth a Frenchman 
— met with a favourable reception, as any scheme 
that would cripple or ruin Britain was always a 
welcome idea in France ; especially then, when 
every man, woman, and child in that kingdom or 
republic — ^it was becoming both about that time — 
loathed the name of England. Even some of the 
ministers of the luckless Louis XVI. wtit delighted 
with the prospect — all the more that Tippoo was 
ready to pay for the transport, equipment, and 
maintenance of any troops they might send, and 
promised to France greater advantages than Britain 
had ever enjoyed in India at any time. 

As tlje coloured population of the French West 
Indies had become too suddenly and too savagely 
indoctrinated by ideas of the rights of man, and 
that gospel of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 
over which all FrAce was soon to go mad, render- 
ing it necessary to send thither a considerable force, 
it was supposed that, without exciting the suspicions 
of the British Cabinet, under cover of this arma- 
ment, a strong expedition might be sent to the 
coast of Coromandel, or that of Malabar. But 
against this movement King Louis had both fears 
and scruples ; for he said to his ministers, — 

‘‘This resembles the affair of America, which 1 
never think of without regret. At that time my 
youth was taken advantage of, and we are suffer- 
ing for it now. The lesson is too severe to be 
forgotten.^' * 

It would seem that Tippoo had, in great secrecy, 
negociated with M. de Fresne, governor of Pondi- 
cherry, who was living under the very shadow of 
our flag, and to whom we had restored that settle- 
ment, on conditions which France had never 
observed. These negociations he had conducted 
through the means of M. Leger, civil administrator 
of France in India, who understood the Persian 
language, wrote the despatches dictated by Tippoo, 
and brought them to Paris himself; having, in 
order to conceal the real object of his journey, 
given out, some time before, that he was compelled 
by private affairs to return to France. He had 
with him presents for the king and queen ; but the 
generosity of Tippoo had, in this instance, been 
mea^e. • King Louis' portion consisted of some 
gold gauze, some crimson silk stuffs flowered with 
gold, some Persian linen, partly plain and partly 
printed, an aigrette of bad diamonds, flat, yellow, 
£ind ill-set, with a clasp of the same kind. The 
queen’s consisted of only three bottles, partially 
filled with essences, a box pf perfumed powder- 
balls, some scented matches, and nodiing more ! 
When Bertrand de MollevUlc presented these 

• « * *'MSmoir6sde Bertrand de MolJeville.*’ 


shabby Eastern offerings. King Louis said to him, 
laughing • . 

“What can I do with all this trumpery? It 
seems only fit to dress dolls ! But you have little 
girls who may be pleased with such ; give it all to 
them.” 

“ But the diamonds, sire ? ” urged Bertrand. 

“Oh, they are mighty fine!” replied Louis, in the 
tone of mockery. “ Perhaps you would like them 
placed among the jewels of the crown? But you 
may take them too, and wear them in your hat, if 
you like.” 

Eventually the queen would accept from the 
baffled minister of state only a bottle of otto of 
roses, and some of the fine linen which had been 
sent for King Louis.* • 

In his fierce impatience, Tippoo did not wait for 
the result of his French embassy, but resolved to 
begin immediate operations by attacking our ally, 
the Rajah of Travancore. The latter district is a 
long and rather narrow tract of country, which 
forms the south-west corner of the peninsula of 
Hindostan, and terminates a little to the eastward 
of Cape Comorin. The government of this country 
would seem to have been always in the hands of 
a female till the early part of the eighteenth century, 
when one of these ladies not only resigned the power 
to her son, but enacted that, in future, the sovereignty 
should descend to the son of the senior Tamburetti, 
as in Malabar. The rajah thus chosen proved 
an ambitious and able chief. He employed a 
European officer to discipline his troops ; he con- 
quered six petty rajahs, and annexed their territories 
to his own. He conquered part of Cochin, and 
compelled the queen of that country to name him 
her successor ; and though this growing kingdom 
was without fortresses, it was defended from Mysore 
to Tinnevelly by a double line of works which had 
been formed. These consisted of a thick planta- 
tion, supported by a rampart with bastions; and 
these barriers were known as the Lines of Travan- 
core. They were more formidable in aspect than 
in reality, yet the natives had a high opinion of 
their strength. Tippoo alleged that they had been 
formed oi> part of the territory of Cochin, whose 
rajah was his acknowledged tributary; and that the 
effect of them was to cut Cochin in two, and bar 
him from access to one part of it. 

At first, this seemed plausible enough ; but, after 
a careful investigation on the part of the Company, 
the assertion was found to be untrue ; and it was 
plainly intimated to him that any attempt to force 
these lines would be deemed a declaration of war. 
But prior to the sword being unsheathed, Earl 
* Ibid., as quoted in Knight. 
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Cornwallis had an opportunity to devote some time 
to the adjustment of what was called “ the Perma- 
nent Settlement,” in conjunction with the distin- 
guished Sir John Shore (in after years his successor) ; 
but the measures of these two eminent men required 
a long space of time to mature. Tlie arrangements 
for civil judicature, magistracy, and j^olicc, which 
ultimately gave a great historical interest to the 
administration of Cornwallis, were fully discussed 
by him anfl the future Lord Teignmouth, and the 
foundation was laid for their clevclopnicnt in the 
interval of peace which ensued, between the first 
symptoms of another contest witli Tii)])oo and the 
war in which he was finally crushed. 

Earl Cornwallis, though hopeful that th.e tyrant 
might not break the peace, did not close liis eyes 
to the precautions necessary wath a despot so 
faithless; and had he not been restrained by the 
legislature, this veteran of the days of Minden 
might have taken the initiative, and compelled him 
to declare himself. As it was, he could but wait 
in suspense ; and Tippoo did not detain him long. 
The latter was but too anxious for war ; and con- 
ceived he had such vast powers that he could 
arrest the career of a monsoon that once interfered 
with the march of his army. On his royal seal was 
inscribed, in Arabic, “ I am the messenger of the 
true faith,” and around this motto was inscribed in 
Persian : — 

“ From conquest, and the protection of the royal 
Hyder, came my title of Sultan ; and the world, 
as under the sun and moon, is subject to my 
signet.” 

Moreover, Tippoo was the first Mohammedan 
prince in Hindostan who had dared to openly 
disclaim the hereditary authority of the Great 
Mogul.* 

On the 24th of December*, 1789, Tippoo en- 
camped his army about six miles to the northward 
of the principal gate of the Lines of Travancore, at 
a time when Cornwallis was but indifferently pro- 
vided with the means for protracted hostilities. 
On the other hand, Tippoo had been long preparing 
for them, and by the assistance of French and 
Italian engineer officers had been strengthening 
all the towns and forts in Mysore, but more par- 
ticularly his capital, Seringapatam. Besides these 
officers, he had a great number of Europeans to 
train his native troops and artillery. These 
wretches, for the most part, were deserters from 
the ,Compan/s service, and thus, as the phrase is, 
** fought with halters round their necks.” They 
had, in many instances,^ fled to escape punishment ; 
and as th^^ bigoted Tippoo was fond of conversion, 

‘ * Rcnuell's Memoir of Tippoo." 1 


by force or conviction, they were all circumcised, 
and had become renegadoes. 

A portion of his regulars were clothed in uniforms 
like those of our sepoys, and were armed with 
French muskets. They were about 4,000 strong ; 
but their discipline was far from perfect. The rest 
of his infantry, though brave and fierce, was a 
partially organised rabble, armed with very old 
firelocks, matchlocks, spears, and tulwars : but the 
undoubted flower of his force was his brilliantly- 
accoutred and splendidly-mounted cavalry, who 
more than once had poured, like a living,, tide, 
through the mountain ghauts to lay waste the 
fertile Carnatic. In this force was a corp^ d' elite, 
6,000 strong, who found their own hordes and arms, 
and were all picked men and matchless riders. His 
[ artillery was sufficiently formidable ; many of his 
guns were French, and of metal heavier than any 
we had in India at that time. Hence his boast, that 
in this arm he had left his masters, the accursed 
Nazarenes,” far behind him; but this was chiefly 
by the aid of Christian renegadoes. The heaviest 
of his guns and mortars were drawn by trained 
elephants, 400 in number; and in addition to these, 
he had immense teams of the finest bullocks that 
India could furnish. 

I It was after a tedious march through narrow, 
j tortuous, and rugged ways, among jungles and 
I woods, where the elephant, buffalo, tiger, and 
chetah are still abounding, that Tippoo’s army, 
consisting of only 14,000 infantry and 500 pioneers, 
but picked troops, pitched their tents, on the 
morning of the day stated, at Sharapootamally, a 
steep and rugged hill near the Lines of Travancore; 
and at this crisis we take from the pen of an officer 
(the Deputy-Adjutant-General) then present, the 
state of our troops at the time. 

“There were in India, in 1788, a regiment of 
British dragoons (old 19th), nine regiments of 
British and two of Hanoverian infantry— in all, 
about 8,000 European troops, in addition to the 
Company's establishments. Several of the first 
officers in the British service were in command in 
that country, and a system was established which, 
by joining the powers of Governor to those of 
Commander-in-chief, united every advantage which 
could give efficiency to the operations of war. The 
discipline which had been ordered by the king for 
establishing uniformity in his aitny was now equally 
piactised by his Majesty's and the Company's 
forces in India. The field equipment was refitted 
and enlarged at the several predidtencies, and every 
preparation made to act with the promptitude and 
effect which unforeseen exigencies might require. 
Public credit, increasing with the security afforded 
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to the country, and also in consequence of the like- 
able arrangements i« the conduct of the civil line of 
the government, the Company's funds rose daily in 
their value ; and their affairs, as stated to Parlia- 
ment by the minister at the head of the India 
Department, were not only retrieved from supposed 
ruin, but soon appeared to be in a state of decided 
and increasing prosperity.” * 

Much information concerning our troops then 
in India is given by Major Rennell, in a work 
published in 1792, entitled “The Marches of the 
British Armies in the Peninsula of Hindostan 

^ cr 

during the Campaigns of 1791-92.” 

On tl^ night of the 28th of December, Tippoo 
issued his orders to force the lines, which were 
chiefly held by the Nairs, who, believing that the 
short distance between their post and Tippoo's 
camp was impenetiflble, in consequence of natural 
obstacles, were lulled into a security most fatal to 
themselves. By daybreak on the 30th of December, f 
the Mysorean infantry, unincumbered by cannon, 
had clambered over the brow of the rugged Shara- 
pootamally mountain, and taking the lines which it 
terminated in flank, advanced from within them 
with terrible rapidity against the rear and centre of 
the enemy, among whom they bayoneted all who 
were opposed to them. 

With a view to admit his whole army with ease, 
Tippoo now ordered his pioneers to hurl a portion 
of the ranapart into the ditch, which was sixteen 
feet wide and bventy deep, and thus by filling it 
up to afford ample entrance. At the same time, 
some more of his troops advanced from the flanking 
mountain along the rampart to force the great gate, 
for the admission of certain columns of horse and 
foot that had been manoeuvring in front of it. The 
pioneers, who, worn out with exertion, were doing 
their work very slowly, had made but little progress, 
when all the troops were seen rushing towards the 
half-formed gap, into which suddenly 800 Nairs, 
all resolute and gallant men, suddenly flung them- 
selves to bar the way, and with their musketry and 
a six-pounder, well armed with grape, completely 
staggered and enraged the attacking Mysoreans. 

In the van of the latter was a Chela battalion, 
which had t)ecoi?ie exhausted by fatigue and want 
of water, and so gave way. Another battalion took 
its place ; but thp Nairs, who by this time had 
been reinfor9ed from Remissaram, stood shoulder 

* Narrative of the Qunpaigni, by Major Alexander 
Dirom, sand Foot. 


to shoulder, and four deep, poured a storm of shot 
through the breach. At the head of some chosen 
troops, the infuriated sultan pressed on, while the 
fierce Gentoos, on hearing the din of the battle, 
came rushing to the aid of their friends, and in the 
narrow space a dreadful combat ensued Inflamed 
by patriotism and the memory of past wrongs, with 
Hindoo fanaticism and a just longing for vengeance, 
they fought with the most splendid courage. The 
Mysoreans gave way after 2,000 of them had fallen, 
and a dreadful slaughter was made in the pursuit, 
for the Nairs were merciless, and now betook them 
to their terrible war-hatchets. Mounted on a white 
horse, Tippoo, after witnessing the rout and dis- 
grace of his troops, and after exerting evey energy 
for the recovery of the field, had so to fly from it, 
that on his horse being shot, he had a narrow 
escape from being chopped to pieces. 

Two gaps, each about twenty feet wide, that had 
been cut through the lines on the advance of the 
main body, to admit their cannon, now served to 
some purpose in covering their retreat ; but they had 
another fatal enemy to encounter. The cotton bales 
with which the pioneers had filled the ditch now took 
fire, and they had to fall back through the flames. 
This compelled many to fight to the last Only forty 
of them were taken prisoners. Three men of noble 
rank were among the disfigured dead ; and Tippoo 
did not escape scatheless. To avoid the flames, 
probably, he had been obliged to leap the rampart, 
and was severely bruised, losing his turban and the 
gold bangles off his wrists. His state palanquin 
was found at the edge of the ditch, and in it were 
several rare diamond rings, and other jewels, in a 
silver casket, his great seal, his fusil and pistols, 
with a diamond-hilted sword. 

During these encounters, a body of British sepoys, 
led by Captain Knox, remained under arms ; but 
simply looking on, as that officer had no power to act. 

On reaching his camp, Tippoo, in a paroxysm of 
rage, swore by a terrible oath that he would never 
quit it till he had forced the Lines of Travancore ; 
and thus he was thereby compelled to remain 
before them three months, during which he threw 
away the only chance he had of striking a decisive 
blow before we could make effectual preparations 
to oppose him in the field of battle. For eight 
whole days he shut himself up in his tent, and in 
one gust of rage, seized 2,000 young women, and 
gave them as a present to his army.* 

* London GaztttCi 179^* 
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CHAPTER LV. 


THE FIRST CAMPAIGN AGAINST TIPPOO, INCLUDING THE SUCCESSES OF COLONELS STUART 
FLOYD. — BATTLE OF SHOWROOR. — CONQUtST OF MALABAR, ETC. 


Earl dOEKWALLis, as soon as intelligence of this 
attempt to fot^e the Lines of Travancore reached 
hi^ reserved to act on his already avowed 
hold it as a declaration of war. The 
1 of neutrality was no longer tenable; 
r own dictates, and putting himself 
the Nizam and the Mah- 
league against Tippoo. It 
July, 179P ; and for the 
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territories they might have the good loitilOe to 
reduce before the other allies took actual part in 
the war. 

While he was making thesm|piU^eTnentt) the 
Governor-General was not seomded at Madras. 
Instead of obeying the orders of the Supr^e 
Council issued m conformity with (he Regulating 
Act, Governor Holland acted as if he had a dfc- 
cretionary power, and ignoring insttuctioiis W one 
hand, was contumacious on the other. He certainly 
ordered a large body of troops to faoM theinsdves 
ready for instant service; but he te^deted the 
order nugatory by omitting to provide the 
sary equipments of draught and carriage hcSocks 
for their artillery smd bag£;age. The 
was that he was disi^bced, and soeoeeded by 
Colonel William Medowj of the 
f^Kitoerly Governor of wmbay, Itnd hav% m 
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local rank of major-general in India, an oflBcer of 
high character and great ability, whose first business 
was, in a soldier-like way, to prepare all that was 
required for the field. 

Meanwhile the Governor-General was busy in 
Bengal, from whence he quickly dispatched a large 
amount of specie, munition of war, and a battalion 
of foot aftillery, chiefly gun-lascars, by sea. The 
high caste Brahmins had certain prejudices against 
conveyance by water, thus six battalions of sepoys 
marched under Colonel Cockerell, while, to make 
the resources of the Carnatic and Tan j ore avail- 
able, application was made to the nabob and the 
rajah for certain arrears from their revenues, which 
the Company were to collect during the war, and 
pay them 'and their families a suflicient subsistence 
out of them. 

Meanwhile Tippoo was remaining idly before 
the lines which he had sworn to pass, waiting 
for heavier cannon and more forces, and the 
following somewhat prophetic letter was written 
from Amboor by Major-General Sir 'J'homas Munro 
(who must not be confounded with his clansman, 
Sir Hector, the Colonel of the Black Watch), con- 
cerning the Lines of Travancore, while war was 
pending : — 

“ A second attack is daily expected, and if the 
rajah i$ left alone, all his exertions against a force 
so superior can delay but for a very short time his 
min. The English battalions were behind the 
lines, but not at the place attacked ; and it is said 
they have orders not to act, even on the defensive. 
If such be the case, the rajah ought to dismiss 
them with scorn. The distinction made between 
recent acquisitions and ancient territory, appears 
to be a subterfuge of Government to cloak their 
dread of war under a pretended love of peace ; for 
Crahganore was a fair purchas«» of the Dutch from 
the Rajah of Cochin, subject to an annual tribute 
of thirty-five rupees. Before we can assemble 
an army to face the enemy, Tippoo may be in 
possession of Travancore. AVe have derived but 
little benefit from experience and misfortune. The 
year 1790 sees us as little prepared as that of 
1780. We shall commence the war under the dis- 
advantage of the want of magazines. The dis- 
tresses and difficulties which we then encountered 
from them, have not cured us of the narrow policy 
of present saving, to a certain, though future great 
and essential advantage.” • 

While Tippoo held his ground, he drew up, and 
meanly antedated by fifteen days, a letter which he 
sent to Madras, purporting that while searching for 
fugitives, some of his Mysoreans had been fired 
• ''Rite, of the British Power in India.*’ 


upon by the Nairs, and that he was compelled to 
retaliate and attack the lines. ^ He further made 
hypocritical professions of a desire for peace, while 
working hard at regular approaches towards the 
lines, in which, after filling up the ditch, he made 
a clear breach of three-quarters of k mile in length, 
and bursting into Travancore with his whole army, 
the most dreadful devastations ensued. That fertile 
land, the cultivated districts of which abound in 
grain, sago, and sugar, plantains, coffee, and many 
aromatic drugs, was rapidly reduced to a desert ; 
the people were hunted down like wild animus by 
the Mysorean horse, and immense numbers of 
them were carried off to a captivity wor§e than 
death. When Tii)poo, after forcing the lines, laid 
siege to Cranganorc — the seaport which ^jthe rajah 
had purchased from the Dutch — Colonel James 
Hartley, of the 75th Highlander?, had arrived from 
Bombay with one European (his own) and two 
sepoy regiments. These were joined by two other 
battalions — those referred to in the letter of Sir 
Thomas Munro — but the whole force being too 
small to act on the offensive, remained cooped up 
in Ayacotta, opposite Cranganore, but on the 
northern extremity of the island of Vi])ieen. 

Major-General (afterwards Sir William) Medows, 
after forming a small encampment at Conjeveram, 
marched from thence on the 24th of May, to assume 
the command of the main army, which had been 
assembling on the plain of Trichinopoly, and which 
was formed in two European, and four native 
brigades. The 36th and 52nd Foot composed 
the first of these, under the command of Major 
Skelly of the 74th Highlanders, which, along with 
the 1st and 3rd Native Brigades, formed the^^left 
wing of the army under Colonel James Stuart of 
the 72nd Highlanders; the second brigade con- 
sisted of the 71st and 72n(l Highland Regiments, 
and the ist European Battalion of the Company. 
The horse were the 2nd and 5th Native Cavalry, 
with some companies of Bengal Artillery under 
Colonel Deare.* 

This was called the great Southern Army, and 
mustered 16,700 men. By the 9th of the same 
month, Cranganore and another smalt iprt had 
been stormed by Tippoo with little resistance. 

On the same evening when Medo^ took the 
command, the line was drawn put, » all his final 
arrangements made, and at two ^d^bek in the 
morning of the 26th,, the begiUh" ita march, 
by Caroor, in the 
in the country of the ehemy^f 

Tippoo was now quitting 

* ' ' Hist, Rte. sand Re^marit ** 

+ London OaxcfUi i79t. 
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Travancore, he gratified- his vanity by converting 
the destruction of the famous lines into a public 
ceremony. Parading without arms, the whole 
army of Mysore marched by divisions to their 
appointed stations. Tippoo, with a pickaxe, struck 
the first blow; the sirdirs and courtiers followed 
his example, and then the entire forces ; all kinds 
of camp-followers took part in the work of destruc- 
tion, which, in six days, was complete. 

On the isth of June our troops were before 
Caroor, a town forty-two miles distant from Tri- 
chinopoly, having a large temple and fort. The 
lalfer was taken, repaired, and strengthened, to 
render it a place for leaving stores and the sick ; 
and about this task the engineers at once set to work, 
while ^ptain Parr was appointed commandant* 

The plan of Ithe intended campaign, as adopted 
by General Me^ows, was simple enough. His 
main body, after reducing Palaghaut and all the 
forts in the Coimbatore district, was to ascend to 
the table-land of Mysore by the Pass of Gujelhetty, 
while another force, composed chiefly of troops 
expected from Bengal, was to penetrate from the 
centre of Coromandel straight into the Baramahal. 
But so sickly and unfavourable was the season, that 
more than 1,200 men were sent back unfit for duty 
to the luckily-established hospital at Caroor, before 
a shot was fired by the main army. 

On the 2 1 St the latter had an alcrie for the first 
time, when 300 of Tippoo’s irregular horse fell sud- 
denly upon some of our camp-followers, maiming and 
barbarously mutilating all whom they failed to slay. 
At nine a.m. the trumpets sounded ; the cavalry 
pickets turned out, and advanced beyond the 
grand-guard, led by Colonel John Floyd of the 
(old) 19th Light Dragoons, an officer who had 
distinguished himself at the battle of Emsdorff, and 
died in 1816, a baronet and Governor of Tilbury 
Fort , He advanced with such sjjirit, that the 
enemy gave way; but he did not deem pursuit then 
prudent These irregulars, distinguished by the 
name of Looties (from loot^ the Indian word for 
military plunder), continued their sudden attacks 
for two or three days, till they were attacked and 
utterly dispersed by our cavalry, while, steel ringing 
on steel, dieers or Mohammedan yells, were heard 
to echo in the leafy tope ; and their leader was 
taken, after a gallant hand-to-hand combat, by 
Comet Forties of the 3rd Native Horse : “ Mr. 
Forbes received the first cut, in the hand, but soon 
brought doim his antagonist, by tw o severe wounds 
in his face and anh. The swords of these people 
are long, and of fine temper ; but their horses are 
by no means good.”t 

* London GazetH, 1791. t 


On the loth July, the forces were at Darapooram 
near the Amaravati river. There they 'found the 
fort abandoned, but abundance of grain left, enough, 
indeed, to serve the army six weeks ; so a garrison 
was put therein under Captain Swain, with the iron 
eighteen-pounders, and all the tents and heavy 
baggage. It had been expected to overtake 
1 ippoo at Coimbatore, but he was already above 
the Ghauts. 

On the 23rd of July, Colonel Stuart was detached 
to reduce Palaghaut, or Palaghautcherry, as it bears 
both names ; but, unfortunately, in making this 
movement, the nature of the climate had not been 
considered. The south-west monsoon had set in, 
and when Colonel Stuart was only twenty miles to 
the west of his destination, he became so entangled 
between two mountain torrents, that he was com- 
pelled, with the utmost difficulty, to make his way 
back to headquarters ; yet he had with him a fine 
force, the flower of whom were the 72nd High- 
landers, ‘‘upwards of 1,000 of the men being 
healthy, seasoned to the climate, well-disciplined, 
and highly respectable in their moral conduct”* 

The coloners destination was therefore changed, 
and he was dispatched above 100 miles south-west 
to Dindigul, while a column under Colonel Oldham, 
of the Company’s service, was selected for the 
capture of Erode, on the Cauvery, northward of 
Caroor, and on the best route from it to the Gujel- 
hetty Pass. In the meantime. Colonel John Floyd, 
with all the cavalry of the army, including his own 
corps, H.M. 19th Light Dragoons, and a brigade 
of light infantry, had come in contact with a great 
force of Mysore cavalry, whom Tippoo, on leaving 
Coimbatore, had left under Seyed Sahib, with orders 
to harass the British troops. 

It chanced that on the evening of the 16th 
August, the colonel, attended by four officers, and 
sixteen dragoons, when riding forward to recon- 
noitre, came suddenly upon a great body of Seyed 
Sahib’s cavalry, who instantly formed to receive 
him. Without a moment’s hesitation, the gallant 
Floyd, at the head of only twenty sabres, cut a 
passage right through them, killing twenty-five, 
taking nine horses, and three men prisoners. The 
colonel had but one man killed, f By a series of 
brilliant movements, Seyed Sahib was driven pell- 
mell, northward to the Bhowani, a river which flows 
eastwards from the Neilgherry Hills, and ultimately 
was pressed so closely, that for safety, he ascended 
the Ghauts, by this retreat leaving the whole country 
open to Colonel Stuart, who was enabled to reach 
Dindigul without firing a shot. 

On the 17 th of August, his troops were before 
# General Stewart, vol. ii. t London Gazette, 1791. 
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this place, which has been already described ; but 
within thfe preceding six years it had been strongly 
rebuilt on an improved plan, with fourteen ad- 
ditional guns and a mortar; and as these im- 
provements were unknown to the colonel, he 
had neither a requisite siege train nor ammunition, 
yet by the 21st he effected a species of breach. 
The storming party, consisting of the flank com- 
panies of the 52nd, and some native troops, led by 
Major Francis Skelly, 74th Highlanders, advanced 
to the attack in the dark ; but the attempt failed, 
the troops fell back, with the loss of thirty men 
killed and one oflicer mortally wounded. 

Next morning, to the astonishment of all, the 
killedar held out a white flag and surrendered ; on 
this, the fortress was garrisoned by Colonel Stuart, 
who at once advanced against Palaghautcherry, 
which he invested on the loth of September, 1791, 
and threw up two batteries within 500 yards of the 
walls, and on the same day a ])racticable breach 
was made. The Gazette states, that prior to this, 
General Medows, by a flag of truce, had infoniied 
“the killedar, that if he obliges us to open one gun 
against it, no terms would be given to him or his 
garrison, but that every one of them should be put 
to death.” Whether or not this stern announce- 
ment influenced the Mysorean, it is impossible to 
say, but the assault was spared by a capitulation, 
and by his kind treatment of the natives, Colonel 
Stuart so won their affections, that his bazaar 
assumed the aspect of a provincial granary, and 
he was able to leave the new garrison provisions 
for .six months, and take back with him a month’s 
grain for the whole army, which he rejoined on the 
iSth of October near Coimbatore. 

During these operations, Colonels Oldham and 
Floyd had not been idle. On the 6th of August, 
the former had effected the complete reduction of 
Erode (or Errouad), a fortified town (which had of 
old belonged to the Naiks of Madura) on the 
Coleroon river. The garrison, 200 strong, fired 
briskly on his force, till they were silenced by the 
fine practice with a brass eighteen-pounder, and 
capitulated. 

The latter officer had made himself master of 
SadirMbigalam, a strong fortress and town with a 
teUl^e Of Vishnu; and thus a line of forts was 
established from Caroor to the Gujelhetty Pass, 
through which 'General Medows hoped to march 
before the end of /October, and the last of these 
was held liy Colons Floyd with a force of 2,000 

Early in Sept^bhr, however, Tippoo, leaving his 
stores and bag^l^e on the summit of the Ghaut, 

. • Hugh Murray’s ** Inaia/’ 
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began to descend the Gujelhetty Pass at the head 
of his cavalry chiefly. • Of this movement the active 
Floyd had early intelligence, and wrote instantly tc 
General Medows announcing it, and suggesting a 
junction of all our forces, as these were consider- 
ably dispersed, a third being under the general at 
Coimbatore, another column under Colonel Stuart 
thirty miles in the rear, and the rest being with 
Floyd sixty miles in advance, he requested leave to 
fall back ; but as the descent of Tippoo was not 
believed, he was ordered to hold his ground. 

“My corps,” says the colonel, in his report 
to headquarters early in September, 1790, ^**was 
augmented after the forcing of Satimangalam, so 
that it consisted of the King^s Regiment (19th 
Light Dragoons), and sixteen squadron^f native 
cavalry, H.M. 36th Regiment, and four braalions of 
native infantry, with eleven pieces of cannon' served 
by the Bengal Artillery. One battalion garrisoned 
Satimangalam, and the rest of my cori)s was en- 
camped near it, on the south side of the Bhowani.” 

Hearing that the enemy were certainly coming 
on, Colonel Floyd, as the country in front was 
intersected by almost impenetrable enclosures of 
prickly shrubs, early on the morning of the 13th 
September, sent forward three squadrons of our 
19th, under Captain-Lieutenant W. G. .Child, of that 
corps, with Major Darby’s cavalry in support, to 
reconnoitre the fori of l^oongur on the Bhowani. 
To this there were two roads — one winding by the 
stream, and the other more direct, at some distance 
from it. Child’s troopers, after meeting a body of 
Tippoo's horse at the ford, beating and forcing 
them into the river, where many were slain or 
drowned, returned by the former road but 
Darby’s cavalry took the latter, and had ridden 
along it but a few miles, when they were suddenly 
attacked by a strong force, and saw large bodies 
of the sultan’s horse hovering, with lance and 
shield, in every direction. Nevertheless, Major 
Darby made a brave resistance, till Floyd came on 
with all the cavalry to his relief, on which the 
whole fell back, after killing 400 of the enemy. < 

This was but the prelude to tougher work# 

A large column of Tippoo’s troops b^an to 
descend the northern bank of the stream* while 
another came rapidly on frotii the West , Floyd 
had only time to change his front, ahd post his 
infantry where their Hank cOul^ be turned, 
when Tippoo opened a dists^ from 

fifteen (deserters said nineteen)^ of 
gjms, the fire of which was dnring the 
whole day, and caused npny . ms 
the killed were ColgneKBteahs!^ of ^ the Bengal 
Artillery, and Lieutenant Armstrong, of the 
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■ 36th Regiment Two other officers \^ere wounded, 
one of these, Dr. Morris, mortally. Floyd’s artillery 
returned the fire, but the axle-trees of two of my 
twelve-pounders soon gdveway,”he reported, “and 
a sb^pounder was disabled ; the rest* were fired 
with excellent aim, but sparingly, as my stock of 
ammunition was not great Our line stood on the 
shoulder of a rising ground to the right; on the 
summit it was stony, but free from bushes. The 
enemy was on strong ground among enclosures 
and villages, and at a considerable distance, so 
that most of the shot struck the ground short of 
oufline, though some went an incredible distance 
beyond it The cannonade was kept up until 
perfect dark ; nothing on earth could exceed the 
bravery |pd firmness of every man in pur whole 
line. Wnen it was dark, 1 determined to join the 
commander^in-chi%f, and take the shortest route to 
Coimbatore.” * 

The sepoy loss was so severe that Colonel 
Floyd frequently rode along the line, expressing 
his regret to the native officers, and cheering them 
with the hope of revenge. 

“We have eaten the Company’s salt,*’ replied 
these brave fellows, “and God forbid that we 
should mind a few casualties ! ” t 

The moment night was fairly in, the retreat 
began. Captain Dallas, with some timber, re- 
paired the disabled guns ; the battalion was 
withdrawn from the fort, and the whole fell 
back in three columns, one of cavalry, one of 
infantry, and one of baggage ; but the slaughter 
among the bullocks was so great that three guns 
were abandoned. The country became so jungly 
and woody about Owcara that the three columns 
had to take one line of march — the cavalry, oddly 
enough, leading, without covering the rear. 

Tippoo came on in hot pursuit. By two p.m. 
his infantry were close enough up to be within 
range ; , but it was five before he could make a 
combined attack upon the troops of Floyd, at a 
time when they were greatly exhausted, and had 
been compelled to abandon all their guns but five 
six-poun(|ers. Those of the enemy bore heavily 
on the line of march: their infantry poured in 
musketty isind rockets, while their daring cavalry 
often dashed so close that they had to be hurled 
back by the bayonet In this conflict, Captain 
William SartJey, of the Hertfbrdshire Regiment, 
wh^ tnakh^ a gallant attempt to capture one of 
TippoQ’s ; 

As tli^ thtis oiti every hand, with 

night before ' we^ struggling on to reach a 
village named Slltniiibor, a cry was raised that 
• * Despatches. ^ t Whies’ Historical Sketches.” 


General Medows was at hand ; for a troop that 
Floyd had sent out to feel thfe way had been, mis- 
taken for Medows^ personal guard. Three heajrty 
British cheers now rung upon the air; and, forming 
with their front to the rear, our troops rushed on 
with their bayonets at the charge. Then Tippoo^ 
conceiving that Medows, with his whole force, was 
at hand, drew off, and Floyd’s corps, without 
further molestation, after three days of fighting 
without food, reached Showroor at about seven 
p.m., and fired three signal guns towards Coim- 
batore. Next day they marched again before 
dawn, after having heard and returned three signal 
guns, and at Vellady were joined by General 
Medows, who had been vigorously pushing, on to 
support them. • 

Floyd’s total losses were 156 men and twenty- 
three horses killed, 227 men and eleven houses 
wounded. 

In this conflict — called the battle of Showroor — 
a brother-in-law of Tippoo was killed, and a chief 
named Moral Rao was drawn, with his camel, into 
a rapid of the Bhowani and drowned. Shortly 
afterwards, by the arrival of Colonel Stuart’s force 
from Palaghautcherry, the whole army, by the end 
of September, 1790, was united under the batoa 
of General Medows at Coimbatore. . 

On the I St of the preceding month, after a 1,200 
miles’ march, the troops sent overland by Earl Corn- 
wallis from Calcutta halted at Conjeveram. They 
consisted of three regiments of European infantry, 
one of native cavalry, and a fine artillery train, 
mustering in all 9,500 men, under Colonel Hamilton 
Maxwell, of the 74th Highlanders, who had suc- 
ceeded to the command by the death of Colonel 
Kelly on the 24th of September. The former was 
the second son of Sir William Maxwell, Bart., of 
Monreith, and was fated to find his last hp^ in 
India. 

In pursuance of the original plan of the cam- 
paign, he entered the Baramahal on the day 
Colonel Kelly died. The instant he heard of 
this movement, Tippoo set out at the head of 
three-fourths of his army to repel it, leaving the 
remainder, under Kummer-ud-Deen, to watch 
General Medows. Colonel Maxwell first menaced 
the rock-built fortress of Kistnagherry, of which he 
niade a minute examination, with a view to its 
future reduction, and then established his head- 
quarters at Cauverypatam. 

On the 1 2th of the next month, the ^y of 
Tippob appeared; but finding himself foiled in 
every attempt to make an advantageous attack, he 
resolved to draw off* three days after, and in such a 
mood that he would have made short work with 
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any prisoners who fell into his merciless hands. 
General Medows, meanwhile, had been advancing 
from the south, and on the 15 th — the day fixed by 
Tippoo for falling back — he encamped on the 
mountain range that overlooks the valley of the 
Bararaahal, about twenty-five miles distant from 
Maxwell’s post at Cauverypatam. When the ad- 
vanced guard halted, they perceived some bodies 
of troops taking up their ground about six miles 
distant ; and as nothing had been heard of Maxwell 
for three weeks, it was naturally concluded that 
these troops must be his column ; so three signal 
guns were fired from an eminence to announce 
the fortunate junction. In a few minutes after 
this, every tent was struck in the distance, and 
heavy columns were seen pressing westward, when 
it became evident that this was not the force of 
Colonel Maxwell, but of Tippoo. 

The junction with the former was effected by the 
17th of November, and the whole army now 
encamped at Cauverypatam, about midway between 
the head and the southern extremity of the Pass of 
Tapoor, which is forty-six miles in length. Un- 
willing to be compelled to ascend the Ghaut, Tippoo 
had determined to fall back' through this identical 
pass. On the i8th, Medows and he were in 
motion, and, all unconscious of each other’s move- 
ments, were marching towards the same point. It 
has been said that General Medows, who in single 
actioxts fought with great skill, was unequal to the 
complications of a campaign in a country so great; 
and dius that by improper management, Tippoo, 
who ought to have been entangled and attacked 
in the pass, was permitted to escape without any 
serious loss. 

Delighted with his good fortune, the sultan j 
marched along the banks of the Cauvery, nor did he 
halt^till he came in sight of Trichinopoly. Against 
that place his demonstrations proved of no avail ; 
but he was able, before the arrival of Medows, 
who had been following him up quickly, to pillage 
and devastate the Isle of Seringham, so famous 
for its pagoda and temple with the thousand 
pillars. 

' The generally unsatisfactory character of the 
whole campaign — or rather, the result of it — made 
Lord Cornwallis resolve to assume the command 
in person; 

Finding that , nothing was to be effected at 
Trichinopoly, Tippoo hastened towards Coroman- 
del, everywhere levying heavy contributions, and 
rapine and destructiQ|i everywhere marking his 
line of march. In sbe attempts to storm the fortress 
of Thiagur, wheirem he expected to find great 
booty, he was six times repulsed by Captain Flint, 


I who in the. past time so gallantly defended ^Vandi- 
wash. After capturing Trinomalee, and treating, 
the inhabitants with singular barbarity, he turned 
east, took Permacoil near Pondicherry, where he 
was fated to find that all his intrigues with Louis- 
XVII., through Bertrand de Molleville and M. 

I Leger, were likely to prove failiures ; while at the 
I same time there came to him discouraging news, 
from Malabar, w^'ere he had left Hossein Ali, at 
the head of 9,000 disciplined soldiers and 4,000 
Moplas, in a strong position near Calicut. Hartley,, 
of the 75 th Highlanders, at the head of his own 
regiment and other troops, on the loth of DeSdifi- 
ber, 1790, had utterly routed the enemy, with the 
loss of 1,900 men, killed, wounded, and taken; 
among the latter was Hossein himself. Hartley 
had only four Highlanders killed and forty-four 
native infantry wounded. In tlxs and other suc- 
cesses were captured thirty-four stand of colours, 
sixty-eight pieces of cannon, and 5,000 stand of 
arms. Soon after. General Abercromby effected 
the entire conquest of Malabar. 

The Polygars, Nairs, and Hindoos of the coast 
now took, upon the Mysoreans, the most bloody 
and awful reprisals for all that they had suffered at 
the hands of Tippoo’s Mohammedan troops. The 
destruction and pollution of their ancient temples 
in particular drove them mad with fury. In one 
place, an officer of Tippoo’s who wanted some iron, 
determined to supply himself from what he could 
‘find in a Rut — a holy shrine upon wheels, nearly 
all of carved wood, and so heavy as to require 
thousands to drag it ; and concerning this sacrilege 
the widow of a chief whom, with his son, Tippoa 
had destroyed, told this tale, says Colonel Wilks, 
to one of our officers with savage glee. 

As it had been too much trouble to extract the 
iron from the Rui^ he had burned it in the square 
of the great temple. “ On hearing of this abomi- 
nation,” said she, “ I secretly collected my men ; 
I entered the town by night, I seized and tied 
him to a stake, and (here the narrator burst into 
tears, and an agony of exultation), I burned the» 
monster on the spot where he had wantonly in- 
sulted and consumed the sacred emblems of my 
religion.” * . 

While amid such wild work the canipaign of 
1790 was closing, it is pleasant to read of a quiet 
meeting, held by Scotsmen in Calcutta, ciiefly 
officers of the army, to collect subscriptions for the 
new University of Edinburgh ; th® head 

of the list appears the name Eafl Cpruwallis 
for 3,000 secca rupees. t , , ^ 

Sketches of 

+ Scots Magasifit, 1791. 




ENTRANCE TO THE TEMPLE OF SERINOHAM. 


“ lu pursuance of the intention which I notified 
to you in my letter of November 15th, I left 
Calcutta 'on the 6th, to embark in the Vestal, 
frigate, at Diamond Harbour ; and, after a very 
prosperous voyage, landed here on the 13 th instant. 
My time Ims been partly employed in attending 
to several unpoitant points (^,,the civil business 
of this ^sidency j but prinppally in acquiring 
minute rofonhatiott respecting the condition of the 
troops, erf the magannes, of provisions, and of the 
nature of the dKfSsrent passes that lead to the 
^ysote country j and, after the most deliberate 


sieges of Oussore and Bangalore, unless Tippoo 
should resolve to hazard an action, and its event 
shall render it expedient to take other measures 
In the mind of the native troops gener^Iy, 
there existed a strong religious prejudice against 
sea voyages. Hindoos of high caste were subject 
to great privations, especially in the ships of those 
days, when, from the necessities of caste, they were 
compelled to eat nothing but dried gram, ^d 
hence the serious mutiny of a battahon in 17 o , 
but the wise and gentle conduct of ^1 Com- 
wallis, together with his kindness and firmness. 
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simnounted these difficulties ; and as other com- 
manders, in succession have imitated him, since 
the time referred to, sepoys have made long and 
arduous voyages without scruple.* 

Thus Cornwallis brought with him a consider- 
able reinforcement — six battalions of infantry, 
under Colonel Campbell — chiefly composed of 
Bengal grenadiers, who exceeded in appearance 
any sepoys that had ever taken the field. He 
also brought a considerable number of heavy 
guns, of horses, draught bullocks, and an ample 
military chest. At this period the Company’s 
grenadiers wore a scarlet jacket and blue turban, 
having a gilt plate, and on the top a feather ; 
epaulettes and cross-belts, with a plate in the cen- 
tre, and short breeches, coming half way down the 
thigh, from whence the leg was bare to the sandal.t 
On the 27th of January, 1791, Cornwallis joined 
the army, which he had instructed General Medovvs 
to concentrate near Velhaut, where the whole 
passed him in review order ; the cannon, carriage 
and baggage animals were inspected. ‘‘ The army 
being refreshed and equipped, commenced moving 
in a westerly direction, on the 5th of February, by 
Perambaucam and Sholingur, arriving on the nth 
in the vicinity of Vellore. The troops were 
ord^ed into the fort, and on the 14th they marched ' 
to Chitapett, turning suddenly to the right by 
Ghittoor, towards the Mugler Pass, where they 
arrived on the 17 th of February. On the i8th 
the advance, followed by the artillery, ascended 
tJie.Ghauts, the entire army encamping on the fol- 
lowing day at Palamnair, in the Mysore territory, 
without having come in sight of the enemy.” J 
. This ground was attained by Cornwallis before 
Tippoo oould offer any effectual resistance. The 
advance referred to, a brigade, had encamped on 
the. table-land of Mysore, and pre four days were 
over, the whole force, including the battering-train, 
sixty-seven Bengal elephants, with forty-five days’ 
provisiohs, were within the camp, and Bangalore, 
the first intended point' of attack, was only ninety 
miles distant. To retaliate for the fearful devas- 
tation;^ of the Mysorean army, the troops, but more 
especially the camp-followers, now proceeded to 
pillage and burn in every direction, until Corn- 
wallis exjecuted .nine for the determent of others, 
and ^sued the foUowing : — 

Genekai;. pRpERS,-^Lord Cornwallis has too 
high an opinion of zeal, honour, and public 
spirit of the /^(Sicers of the army, to doubt for 

♦ Rise of thfe %engsl Infimtry.'* 
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a moment that every individual among them felt 
the same concern and indignation that he did 
himself, at the shocking and disgraceful outrages 
that were committed on the last march. His 
lordship now calls, in the most serious manner, for 
the active assistance of every officer in the army, 
and particularly those commanding flanking parties, 
advance and rear guards, to put a stop to these 
scenes of horror, which, if they should be suffered 
to continue, must defeat our hopes of success, and 
blast the British name with infamy.’' 

On the 24th, the army marched for Colar, wKich 
was abandoned at its approach ; and from thence , 
to Ooscotta, which was immediately occupied by a 
battalion of sepoys. Our troops were now within 
ten miles of Bangalore, in which Tippoo had 
lodged his harem, after the safety* of which he was 
intently looking. It is said that 500 horse could 
have done so, but he preferred to escort it with his 
whole army, at a time when the safety of Mysore 
demanded its presence in the field. On the 4th 
of March, some of his cavalry, clad in the glit- 
tering caps and shirts of steel such as had been 
worn for ages, and made them look like ancient 
Moors of Granada, made a dash to break through 
our columns and reach the baggage, then unwieldy 
beyond all parallel, in consequence of the immense 
(juan titles of stores requisite for the siege ; and in 
one of these attacks, three Mysorean troopers, 
having previously drugged themselves with bhafig^ 
made a rush at Lord Cornwallis, who was watching 
the movements of Tippoo from an eminence. 

Two of them were cut down, the third, who 
seemed stupefied, was taken prisoner; ai^d twa 
days after, there occurred an encounter, in which 
the gallant Floyd nearly perished. While, with 
some of his cavalry, rashly pursuing a body of 
horse, in the hope of cutting off a mass of the 
enemy’s baggage on camels and elephants, he fell 
from his saddle, a musket-shot having perforated 
both cheeks, passing between the jaws. For a 
time, he was left on the ground for dead ; but was 
brought off by his Light Dragoons after the loss of 
71 men and 271 horses. 

On the sth of March, Lord Comtvallis was in 
position before Bangalore, which is situated on . an 
undulating plateau 3,000 feet above the sea's level, 
in a central position possessing ^eat natural 
advantages. The fort, two mifes distant firom' the 
modern town, and in ruins now, entirely 

rebuilt by Tippoo and his It Was nearly 

oval in form, with roiflid 'towi|s at , intervals, and 
fine strong cavaHers, wks, ienedfi^^^ed by a deep 
ditch cut in the solid a ttfoad , 
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esplanade. Within its area' was the original village 
of Bai?galore, the walls of which are still to be 
traced, and the sultan's tnahal or palace, now 
officers' quarters. It was entered by two barriers, 
one named the Delhi, and the other the Mysore 
Gate. The besiegers rapidly gained possession of 
the# more modem town, with all its tortuous red- 
tiled streets, pagodas, mosques, and lines of cocoa- 
trees, and Tippoo, who was encamped six miles 
distant, made many efforts for its recovery but in 
vain. Its capture was a brave act. 

It was surrounded by a mud wall and ditch, and 
h«^ massive Egyptian-looking gate, covered by a 
close thicket of Indian thorns. The attack was 
made Vithbut the approaches being properly 
reconnoitred \ thus, both when advancing and 
endeavouring to«force an entrance, the troops were 
exposed to 41 galljpg musketry fire, especially from 
some turrets on the wall. Colonel Moorhouse, 
one of the most accomplished officers in India, fell 
with four mortal wounds. At length the pioneers 
beat the gate nearly to pieces, when Lieutenant 
Aire, an officer of diminutive stature, forced a 
passage through it, sword in hand ; and then 
Medows, who was always gay when in action, 
called out, “ Well done ! ” adding to the grenadiers, 
“ Now, Whiskers, try if you can follow and support 
the little gentleman," 

The soldiers burst in, and rushed along the streets. 
Tippoo threw in a strong’ corps ; but when the 
troops betook themselves to the bayonet, the 
Mysoreans were hurled out of the pettah, with the 
loss of 2,000 men, while ours was only 131. Moor- 
house, who belonged to the artillery, and had risen 
from the ranks, was universally regretted. His 
body was taken to Madras, and publicly interred in 
the church of Fort St. George, where a monument 
was erected to his memory. 

As Bangalore was not completely invested, and 
its garrison, 8,000 strong, was regularly relieved by 
fresh troops, (like that of Sebastopol in later times), 
the siege was carried on under great difficulty. 
Moreover, the engineers had awkwardly thrown up 
Ijieir: first battery without ascertaining the exact 
distance, nor were they made aware of the circum- 
^stance uptil they saw their shot falling short. Good 
progress however, was made soon after, and by the 
20th of an early assfiult was anticipated. 

To prev^t* this, Tippoo on the following morning- 
drew qp Im jarrhy in wier of battle on the heights 
to the sofi^-west of Bangalore, to protect the 
advance of 4 bplvuhn, 5, ooq strong, with heavy 
guns, wl4ch, he ii^jtei^ed to place upon an old 
embankm^ igiSOph a marinet that, by a flank fire, 
they mu^t the trenches %d destroyed 
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our sap, which was now pushed close to the atest 
of the glacis. Thus Lord Cornwallis felt himself 
compelled to attempt a storm' that very night, as 
the breach was practicable. 

At eleven o’clock the troops, with their supports, 
detailed for this arduous service, advanced in dead 
silence to the point of attack. The liquid bright- 
ness of a tropical moon shone over the towers and 
ramparts, the quaint pagodas and domed mosques 
of Bangalore, and on the yawning breach in the 
walls, which could be seen distinctly from our 
lines ; and the Mysorean sentinels, who had not 
the least idea of what was coming, were visible , as 
they paced to and fro upon their posts. 

The attacking force was composed of all the 
European flank companies, and the 36th and 76th 
Regiments, with the 72nd Highlanders, led by 
Colonel Maxwell, and the flankers by Major Skelly, 
of the 74th Highlanders. The words of command 
were passed in whispers. Stealing along the 
covered way to the end of the works, the troops 
suddenly emerged at a ''rush, and with ringing 
clieers, to the assault ; and the ladders of the forlorn 
hope were reared against the wall before the enemy 
knew their danger. The Mysorean drums beat to 
arms in the camp and fort alike. The killedar, 
with all the troops he could collect, rushed, sword 
in hand, to the point of danger; but the troops 
were already in possession of the rough, rugged 
breach, and were spreading along the w^lls to the 
right and left of it. A close and fierce contest 
ensued; but our troops ‘‘had learned from their 
chief the advantage in war of promptitude and 
celerity, and poured in, charging with the bayonet, 
and strewing their way with slaughtered enemies.** 
In a short time we were completely masteirs of 
Bangalore, in the face of the whole army of TippOo, 
and by a storming party that barely amounted to 
one-fourth of the ordinary garrison. 

The advantages won may be estimate fitrm the 
disasters that must have attended a failure. Short 
as the duration of the siege had been, the forage 
and grain found in the pettah were all consumed. 
No supply could be obtained from the neighbouring 
villages, which had been completely destre^ed; 
and the miserable resource of digging up the roots 
of grass had been used, till not a fibre remained 
within the limits of the pickets. The draught and 
carriage cattle were daily dying by hundr^ids, and 
those intended for the shambles were so wasted 
and diseased as to be almost unfit for food. Every 
necessary, including ammunition, was at the lowest 
ebb, and a retreat, after raising tUfe siege, must 
have been full of disaster. The knowledp of these 
circumstances was undoubtedly^ ouf main induce* 
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ment to risk the assault when the success of it was, 
to say the least, very problematical.” 

Colonel Duff was appointed commandant of the 
captured fortress, into which the earl placed H.M. 
76th Foot and three battalions of sepoys. The 
quantity of military stores found there was astonish- 
ing: of gunpowder alone, it was said, that there 
was more than we were likely to require during the 
war. There were taken 100 pieces of cannon, fifty 
of which were brass. 

The unexpected loss of Bangalore, when, with 
his superior numbers, he was taking such means to 
relieve it, filled Tippoo with rage and despair, and 
for some time he was in a species of stupor; for 
the suddenness of Lord Cornwallis’s movements 
disconcerted all his plans. 

After seeing the breaches repaired, and the fort 
made secure under Colonel Duff against any sudden 
attack, Earl Cornwallis, on the 28th of March, began 
to move in a northerly direction, taking the route 
to Deonhully. Tippoo, who on the same day had 
struck his tents, moved in the direction of Great 
Balipoor, in a line diagonal to that pursued by the 
British ; and the two armies meeting, crossed each 
other, not without a sharp skirmish ; but the enemy, 
as if feeling their weakness, only manceuvred to 
avoid a general action. I'hey defiled rapidly across 
our front, and wheeling into a road which ran 
parallel to that pursued by our troops, observed, 
without troubling themselves, our further move- 
ments. They were sometimes only three miles 
apart, and each army could see the glitter of the 
other’s arms, and the clouds of dust that whirled 
around the marching columns. 

Cornwallis had determined to penetrate into the 
heart of Mysore, and to dictate his own terms of 
peace at Seringapatam, the capital of Tippoo’s 
country, and the strongest place which the brutal 
^rant held; but, instead of advancing thither at 
that juncture, he was obliged to move northward 
to effect a junction with a corps of cavalry which 
Nizam Ali had agreed to furnish. 'I'his being 
accomplished on the 13th of April, the united forces 
moved south-east to meet a convoy which, escorted 
by 4,000 men, was moving by the passes near the 
castled rock of Amboor; and on its coming in, the 
whole army returned to Bangalore. 

This march occupied fifteen days, and during 
that time Cornwallis had ample means to judge the 
value of All’s cavalry. Nominally 15,000, they 
were only io;ooo all told, and tolerably mounted, 
but without , ifeciplinif; and their appearance in 
our camp ellited. ^^nishment, disappointment, 
and sometimes laughter. No two men among 
diem were accoutred exactly alike. 
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“It is probable that no national or private collec- 
tion of ancient armour contains any arms or articles 
of personal equipment, which” might not be traced 
to this motley crowd. The Parthian bow and 
arrow, the iron club of Scythia, sabres of every age 
and nation, lances of every length and description, 
matchlocks of every form, and metallic helmets of 
every pattern. The total absence of every symptom 
of order or obedience, except groups collected 
round their respective flags, every individual an 
independent warrior, affecting to be the champion 
whose single arm was to achieve victory.” * And 
yet in an artistic sense these wild horsemer.-^must 
have seemed somewhat picturesque ; but they had 
neither provender nor provisions of any kind : thus 
Cornwallis made them relieve the 19th and other 
light cavalry in outpost duty; yet this they 
neglected, and took to pillaging friends and foes 
with perfect impartiality, heedless alike of the orders 
of their leader, Tewant Sing, a Hindoo, and of his 
second in command, Asseid Ali. 

For many reasons the Governor-General was now 
anxious to end the war as briefly as possible. In 
Europe the French Revolution was raging in all 
its fury, and none could foresee where or how its 
results were t(; end. The debts of the Company 
were rapidly accumulating on one hand, while the 
drain on their resources was enormous on the other. 
This, and the state of affairs in his own camp, 
made him resolve to advance without delay upon 
Seringapatam. Being without proper equipage, 
the march of his army, when it began on the 3rd of 
May, assumed a most singular aspect, for so many 
bullocks had perished before Bangalore that even 
a reinforcement of 10,000 was insufficient for the 
conveyance of the baggage, artillery, and stores. 
Thus soldiers, sutlers, and camp-followers were 
seen carrying cannon-balls and other ammunition ; 
while at night the officers had to share their tents 
together. The troops of the Nizam alone conveyed 
on this painful march 5,800 lbs. of shott 

The terror and despair of Tippoo now assumed 
a savage and despicable form. Though he had 
often affirmed on oath that every British prisoner 
in his hands had been released, he still retained 
among his victims twenty English boys^ the sur- 
vivors of a much larger number, whom he had' 
barbarously mutilated, and educated as singers and 
dancers. They were now, when tidings came of 
the advance of Cornwallis, handed over to the 
Abyssinian slaves, and horribly mmdered by the 
slow dislocation of the vertebw-^t^e head being 
twisted one way, and the bO^ anothet 
Tippoo now covered the Seringapatam 

'^ilks. t Sir Thettks 
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with caricatures of the British, and, to bar the 
approach of the latter, demolished the bridge over 
the northern branch of the Cauvery. As a prepara- 
tion for the abandonment of his capital, he re- 
moved his harem and his treasures to Chittledroog, 
a fortress situated on a rock, and girt by many 
' walls in a rough and unhealthy district There, his 
mother — the widow of the fierce Hyder — and 
several of his wives, upbraided him with his lack 
of spirit; and eventually, stung by their taunts, 
and hoping by sheer dint of numbers, to overwhelm 
the British in the field, he selected a strong position 
with good military judgment — guided perhaps by 
Lally and his European renegadoes — and drew uj) 
his army on a range of heights above the Cauvery, 
and in the species of island on which stood Seringa- 
patam, and thus placing himself between his capital 
and his able oppoflent, prepared for the stern issue. 
‘‘ The British army marched over the barren heights 
above the valley of Millgotah, and then commanded 
a view of the mighty fortress of Seringapatam 
— the nest of hewn stone, formidable even in the 
eyes of the British soldier, where Tippoo had 
brooded over his ambitious designs, and his dreams 
of hatred, in visionary triumphs over the strangers 
who had so lately imposed a yoke on Asia. Nature 
and art combined to render its defences strong. 
An immense extended camp without the walls, held 
the flower of the sultanas troops.” * 

This was on the i3tli of May, and three days 
after, it was resolved to attack him. Our troops 
were encamped with their front towards Seringa- 
patam, their right resting on a ridge of small hills, 
and their left towards the Cauvery. Before the 
Mysorean army lay some swampy ground, which 
Tippoo had taken care to strengthen by redoubts 
mounted with cannon, while the approach of the 
British was somewhat hemmed in between the 
river and the ridge of hills, thus diminishing their 
frontage to not much more than a mile, or, at the 
utmost, a mile and a half. 

Cornwallis having ascertained that it was possible, 
by crossing the ridge, to turn the Mysorean left 
wing, and by wheeling round, to get into its rear, 
determined to make the attempt, and with the 
greatest sil^ce and secr&y, ordered six European 
regtaent4 land , twelve of sepoys, to begin their 
march for jthfe purpose, 'at etever at night. The 
Ni;^^’s horsemeh moving at daylight, were 

to he the. s^pOFts, while the rest of the troops 
remained to gus^rd ithe eamp.i 
Torr^ts ^of mp the march, 

and the -^h^ted by 

dragging the that <|^y‘ 
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appointed place was reached ; but the intention of 
making an attack was by nd means abandoned; 
though every corps had become bewildered. About 
half-past six a.m. our troops were in sight of the 
enemy, and, as the left flank and rear of the latter 
appeared to be commanded by a height — the hill 
of Carigat, which gave its name to the battle — and 
which abutted abruptly on the Cauvery, it was 
resolved to gain possession ofdt, although one of 
Tippoo's redoubts crowned its summit This hill 
had two spurs, one of which was occupied by the 
main body of Tippoo ; the other — a strong ridge of 
rocks extending for nearly three miles to his 
left, opposite to this ridge, and separated from it 
by a ravine — was the post occupied by the army of 
Cornwallis. 

So the hill of Carigat was the point ^on which 
the fate of the battle was to hang. A British 
column, composed of infantry and cavalry, with 
eight guns in front, moved rapidly to seize it at the 
time when a strong force sent by Tippoo antici- 
pated the movement, and from the ridge its 
cannon opened by a plunging and searching fire, 
just as our people cleared the ravine, and thus they 
were enfiladed till shelter was found among some 
rocks, and a frontage was formed. While Tippoo’s 
detached column was occupied in seizing' the point 
of attack, his main body had changed its front, and 
was advancing against us in line. 

To meet these double movements, Cornwallis 
had to form his troops in two fronts of unequal 
length, but united at right angles. ‘ This strange, 
but necessary formation, had barely been achieved, 
when the enemy's Stable Horse, or select cavalry, 
which had been concealed by the peculiar nature 
of the ground, dashed out on the spur, and made 
a spirited charge, in which many of them perished 
by bullet and bayonet. Then the smaller Of our 
two fronts, which consisted of five battalions, in- 
cluding the 52nd Foot, the 71st Highlanders,' and 
Major Langley’s brigade, the whole under Hamilton 
Maxwell of the 74th Highlanders, were ordered to 
carry the ridge from whence the obnoxious fire 
came. 

With splendid intrepidity, Maxwell’s division 
advanced for 500 yards, under a heavy cannonade 
and a biting fire of musketry. The Mysofeans 
stood firm till our tropps were within a few yards of 
them ; but ere the bayonets could be levelled for 
a charge, they broke, fled, and rushed down the 
back of the ridge, at the foot of which three of 
i their guns were taken, many of the gunnefs being 
1 shot down in the drag-ropes, while striving to get 
them away. By this time, Cornwallis had advanced 
with his other front, under Medows, against the 
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enemy’s line, and the battle had become general ; 
both ridges resounding with a roar of musketry, for 
Tippoo, now beginning to fear the issue, had given 
orders to retire his guns, and leave the battle to be 
contested by infantry only. While Medows was 
advancing, the 52nd and the Macleod Highlanders 
took ground to the left, so as to keep up a line of 
communication between that officer and Maxwell’s 
division, which was driving the enemy from rock to 
rock as they advanced. 


There seems to be no doubtr that the main body 
of Tippoo’s army stood its ground remarkably well, 
but was compelled, at last, to fall back on every 
hand, and to retreat for shelter under the guns of 
Seringapatam. In the afternoon, a detached fort 
was taken, and, on the summit of a hill, another 
was seen, which was manned by Tippoo’s Europeans. 
Our losses in the battle of Carigat were about 530 
killed and wounded ; among these were twenty- 
three ofticers and 109 Europeans. 



VILW OF bERlNOAl’ATAM. 


The ground was so broken and rugged, that, at 
times, the battle became a series of combats for 
the capture or retention of every rocky elevation ; 
but, amid showers of rockets of a very superior 
kind, and Concentrated discharges of matchlocks 
and musketry, cheering each other with hearty 
hurrahs, our people pressed on, driving the enemy 
steadily back, and preserving every advantage they 
won. 


Captain-Lieutenant Clark, of the 74th High- 
j landers, was struck on the breast by a spent ball, 
j the force of which w\is so gone that he caught it in 
his hand. 

Tippoo now retreated into the island of Seringa- 
patam, into Avhich he had previously conveyed his 
camp equipage and heavy baggage, our victorious 
troops encamping on the ground he had been 
compelled to abandon. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

JUNCTION WITH THE MAHRATTAS, AND THE RETREAT TO BANGALORE. 


H VD the cavalry of the Nizam — these motley troops 
whom Colonel Wilks has described — followed up 
the retreating Mysoreans with proper vigour, the 
battle of Carigat would have been even more 
decisive than it was ; but now that the fight was 
won, our prospects became more than ever gloomy. 
By this time the draught bullocks had perished in 
such numbers, that the tumbrils and wagons of 
the army were, in many instances, dragged by the 
troops, and such a state of matters could not last 
long under the sun and rains of India. 

Thus Lord Cornwallis saw that the original 
scheme of the campaign must be abandoned ; he 
made up his mind to fall back, and sent orders to 
General Abercromby, then within three days’ march 
of Seringapatam, to retire with his column towards 
Malabar, and, meanwhile, made such ]ircparations 
as the case seemed to require. The battering-train 
which, with such infinite labour, had been brought 
to the front, was destroyed. Thus three twenty- 
four and eight eighteen-pounders were burst, and 
the ammunition of them cast into wells ; the twelve- 
pounders alone were reserved; the stores were 
committed to the flames, only a slender stock 
being retained. 

General Abercromby obeyed his orders with 
great reluctance. He had, with some difficulty, 
brought his column, 8,000 strong, including the 
77th Foot, a Highland brigade of the 73rd and 75th 
Regiments, with his battering-train, and a great 
supply of stores, over the rggged mountains and 
through the dense forests of the Ghauts. All this 
labour had been in vain, and now his troops, when 
hoping to make a dash at Seringapatam, had to 
retrace their steps amid the blinding rains of the 
monsoon. So, to march as light as possible, he 
too burst or spiked his guns, and left to the mercy 
of Tippoo his stores, including 1,000 bags of rice, 
for the starving troops of Cornwallis. After this, 
the Bombay column reached the coast in a sickly 
state, and destitute of cattle. 

Before his tents were struck. Lord Cornwallis 
issued the following general order, thanking the 
soldiers : — 

** So long as there were any hopes ot reducing 

K am before che commencement of the 
i, the Commander-in-chief thought him- 
y in availing himself of their willing 
but the unexpected bad weather for 


some time experienced, having rendered the attack 
of the enemy’s capital impracticable until the con- 
clusion of the ensuing monsoons. Lord Cornwallis 
thought he should make an ill return for the zeal 
and alacrity exhibited by the soldiers, if he desired 
them to draw the guns and stores back <44? a 
magazine where there remains an ample supply 
of both, which was captured by their valour ; he 
did not hesitate to order the guns and stores, which 
were not wanted for field servicc,»to be destroyed.” 

This explanation was given, (Joubtlass, lest heart 
should be lost by the army, which began its 
laborious retreat to Bangalore on the 26th of May, 
1791 ; and, according to the description of Major 
E. Dirom, of the 52nd, the ground, on which “ the 
army had encamped but six days, was covered, in 
a circuit of several miles, with the carcases of 
cattle and horses ; and the last of the gun-carriages, 
carts, and stores of the battering-train left in flames, 
was a melancholy spectacle, which the troops 
passed as they quitted their deadly camp.” 

The army had barely proceeded six miles, when 
the bugles of the advanced guard sounded an 
alarm, and a body of some 2,000 horse suddenly 
! appeared, as if about to menace the baggage ; and 
preparations were at once made for a resistance. 
A solitary horseman now came galloping forward, 
and, hailing a staff officer, announced himsdf to 
be a Mahratta, and that those in sight w'ere the 
advanced guard to two Mahratta armies, on the 
march to join Lord Cornwallis. The latter, who 
suspected that, notwithstanding treaties made, the 
Mahrattas had no intention of reinforcing him, had 
no idea that so near him now was the Poonah 
army under Hurry Punt, and another much more 
efficient one under Purseram Bhow, mustering 
in all 32,000 men, with thirty pieces of cannon. 
Of the approach of this large force he had been 
kept in total ignorance, by the active .manner in 
which the regular communications had been in- 
terrupted by Tippoo’s flying horsemen. This 
junction was a most fortunate event at that crisis, 
and some pedantic officer, in a letter to a print of 
the time, likens it to the appearance of Masinissa, 
the son of Gala, at the battle of Zama, in which 
Annibal was defeated. 

The wants of the British army were now sup- 
plied by the Mahrattas, but at extravagant prices ; 
and great was the joy of our troops, when they saw 
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rissala after rissala of these wild and hardy horsemen, 
come’ drifting up •like clouds against the horizon, 
brandishing their swords, shaking their long lances, 
and caracoling their well-fed chargers. “ The chiefs 
themselves, and, indeed, all the Mahrattas in their 
suite,'" says the deputy adjutant-general, “ were 
remarkably plain, but neat in their appearance. 
Mild in their aspect, humane in their disposition, 
polite and unaffected in their address, they arc dis- 
tinguished by obedience to their chiefs, and attach- 
ment to their country. There were not to be seen 
aiyijjng them those fantastic figures in armour, so 
common among the Mohammedans in the Nizam’s, 
or, as they style themselves, the Mogul army ; 
adventurers, collected from every (piarter of the 
East, who, pridiijg themselves on individual valour, 
think it bejeath them to be useful but on the day 
of battle, and wRen that comes, prove only the 
inefficiency of numbers, unconnected with any 
general principle of union or discipline.”* 

For a description of the bazaar which they set 
up in the camp of our famished soldiers, we cannot 
do better than quote the words of anotlier officer, 
Colonel Mark Wilks, who says that there were 
exhibited for sale the siioils of the lOast and the in- 
dustry of the West — *‘from a web of English broad- 
cloth to a Birmingham penknife — from tlie shawls of 
Cashmere to the second-hand garment of a Hindoo 
— from diamonds of the first water to the silver 
ear-ring of a poor, plundered village maiden — from 
oxen, sheep, and poultry, to the dried salt fish of 
Concan — almost everytliing was to be seen, that 
could be presented by the be.st bazaars of the 
richest towns ; but, above all, the tables of the 
money-changers, overspread with the coins of every 
country of the East, in the oiien air and public 
street of the camp, gave evidence of an extent of 
mercantile activity, utterly inconceivable in any 
camp, except that of systematic plunderers, by 
wholesale and retail. Every variety of trade 
appeared to^ be exercised, with a large competition 
and considerable diligence ; and, among them, one, 
apparently the least adapted to a wandering life — 
the trade of a tanner — was practised with eminent 
success. A circular hole dug in the earth, a raw 
hide adapted to it at the bottom and sides, and 
secured above by a series of skewers, run through 
its edges into the earth, formed the tan-pit; on 
marching days the tan-pit, with its contents in the 
shape of a bag, formed one side of a load for a 
horse or bullock, and the liquid preparation was 
either emptied or preserved, according to the 
length or expected repetition of the march : the 
best tanning material (catechu) is equally accessible 
• • # Dirom's " Narrative of the Campaign.’* 


and portable; and the English officers obtained 
from these ambulatory tan-pits what their own 
Indian capitals could not then produce except as 
European imports— excellent sword-belts.” • 

On the 27th, the day after the junction with the 
Mahrattas, Tippoo, who had now become anxious 
to negociate, sent in a flag of truce accompanied by 
numerous officials, a bushel of fruit, and a letter in 
Persian ; both of which were sent back next day, 
with a missive to the effect that the British would 
agree to no treaty of peace that did not include 
their allies ; that if Tippoo meant to treat, he must 
first deliver up all British subjects who were 
prisoners in his hands ; that the fruit was returned, 
not as an insult, but as a sign that ajl friendly 
intercourse was declined. t 

A few clays after this, at ten at night, a sudden 
fire of cannon and musketry in the camp of the 
Mahrattas, caused the whole British army to get 
under arms, in the supposition that an attack had 
been made by Tippoo ; but it proved to be only 
the celebration of one of their festivals, in which 
they salute the new moon, on its first appearance. 
After an eight days' halt, they refused to march on 
the ninth, as they deemed it unlucky; thus Lord 
Cornwallis had to defer to another day his retro- 
grade movement, which was made slowly towards 
Bangalore, which he reached on the nth of July. 

En route, plans of operation w^erc arranged ; 
a loan of 44,000 was requested, and this Corn- 
wallis was enabled to advance on the part of the 
Company, by arresting in its transit an investment 
of money destined for China. Aided by a column 
of Bombay troops, Purseram Bhow was to march 
by .Sera, then a town of Mysore, but now a mere 
collection of huts with a citadel, for the purpose of 
operating in the north-west. Hurry Punt, Meer 
Alum, and Tejewuht, w^re to remain with the 
Governor-General, the former as commander of the 
Mahrattas, and the two latter as the civic repre- 
sentatives of the Nizam. Each was to be attended 
by a body of cavalry, who were to take part in all 
operations against Tippoo. 

The army of our ally, the Nizam, had begun to 
assemble at Hyderabad, fully twelve months 
before this time, and had been joined by two sepoy 
battalions, under a Major Montgomery. The 
I cavalry were rather indifferent ; but the infantiy, 

I disciplined and commanded by a French soldier 
of fortune named Raymond, were infinitely better, 
though imperfectly armed and accoutred. These 
forces had begun their southern march, and after 
I many delays had arrived at Rachore A town in 

I * “ Historical Sketches of Southern India." 

t Dirom’s "Rev. of the Second Campaign." 
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the province of Bejapoor, pleasantly situated on 
the Kistna ; and having no fear of interruption, on 
learning that Tippoo was occupied about Coimba- 
tore, on the 28th of October, they had invested 
Capool, about 100 miles distant from him. The 
infantry of Raymond and our ariillery did good 
service here, but the blunders of the Nizam's 
general, or his ignorance of attacking a fortified 
place, caused the siege to be yirotracted till April, 
1791, when the place fell by a capitulation. 

Now that he was accginpanied by the pleni- 
potentiaries, Meer Alum and Tejewunt, and the 
Mahratta chief. Lord Cornwallis, proviclcd the 
wounded and other prisoners were released, was by 
no means disinclined to treat with Tippoo, and even 
intimated— should that formidable personage desire 
it — that he would consent to a cessation of hostilities, 
as a preliminary ; but, in proportion as the allies 
became conciliatory, the sultan waxed bold and 
more exacting ; thus, after the Governor-General 
had actually conceded the point of written proi)osals 
and a conference of deputies at Bangalore, the 
former declined all terms, unless the British army 
was marched to the frontier. Tippoo, meanwhile, 
had secretly been making similar advances to the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam, in hopes, by stirring up 


jealousy, to dissolve the alliance ; so Lord Corn- 
wallis saw that there was nothing to be done but 
to take the field at the earliest suitable season. 
He strained every nerve, says Mr. Gleig, to recruit 
the losses of his army, and to supply those defi- 
ciencies under which it had hitherto laboured j and 
was thus compelled to exercise an unusual but 
necessary control over the revenues of the Com- 
pany. Through the agency of Captain Read, he 
opened a ncgociation with the Brinjarries, a caste 
of ambulatory merchants, who supply the armies 
of the native princes with grain. He also directed 
that the China ships should be stripped of tKeir 
treasures, elephants, cattle, and carriage, and that 
all should be forwarded to Madras. Nor were 
minor military operations forgotten^ for he captured 
several forts, chiefly important in consequence of 
their situation as commanding tKe passes through 
the Ghauts, which liad been previously closed; these 
were thus opened up ; while the troops of the 
Mahrattas and Nizam, to straiten Tippoo, over-ran 
all the districts hitherto spared, cutting off such 
garrisons as they found themselves able to reduce.* 
And in these operations, and preparations for a 
fresh attack on Tippoo, the summer of 1791 
passed away. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

THIRD CAMPAIGN AGAINST TIPPOO. — STORxMING OF NUNDVDROOG, SAVANDROOG, ETC. — MR. FRANCIs’s 

MOTION IN PARLIAMENT LOST. 


It was on the 15th of July, 1791, that Lord 
Cornwallis again took the field, after placing in 
the fort of Bangalore all his sick and one half the 
tumbrils belonging to his field-pieces. By this j 
time he had got from the Brinjarries about 10,000 j 
bullock-loads of rice and grain ; half a million 
sterling had been voted for the military chest by 
the Company, and large reinforcements of troops 
and atliWery were on theVi way out, round the 
Cape. The troops were in the highest spirits, and 
Cornwallis was so confident of victory that his 
enthusiasm spread through all ranks, as the troops 
began their march to Ossoor — a fortified place, 
which commanded the Pass of Palicode. “This 


fertility, and careful cultivation. Rich foliage 
crowned the knolls and hill tops, as the ground 
undulated or rose in bolder eminences. The eleva- 
tion of the region gave coolness, yet it basked in 
all the glorious light of the Indian sun.” 

Detached from the main army, the 7 th Brigade 
of Infantry, under Major Gowdie, H.E.I.C.S., 
advanced to Ossoor, which the enemy abandoned 
at his approach, after unsuccessfully attempting to 
blow up the works ; thus a large store of grain and 
powder rewarded the march of the major, prior to 
whose arrival, the whole of the British prisoners in 
the place had been murdered in cold blood, by the 
express order of Tippoo, notwithstanding that 
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supplied in the Carnatic for the use of our army ; 
and this fact, with? pther indications that we were 
in earnest, though greatly alarming Tippoo, only 
added fear to his hate, and made him resolve 
to put all to the issue of the sword. During the 
autumn, our troops were employed in several 
directions, north-east of Bangalore, reducing various 
hill-forts, and thus destroying Tippoo's communica- 
tions between the country and Seringapatam. The 
country of Mysore has many isolated rocks or 
hills, which, when fortified, are styled droogs (a 
term synonymous with the Celtic //;/«), and those 
are the natural bulwarks of the land. Of those, 
one of the chief w'as Nundydroog, thirty-one miles 
eastward of Bangalore. 

It consisted of several lines of defence, occupying 
the summit of a granite mountain, 1,700 feet in 
height, overiookirl^ a vast extent of almost level 
country, and fortified with such care as to make 
regular approaches necessary. Inaccessible on 
every point, except one, the rock was crowned 
by a double line of ramparts ; a third had been 
recently commenced, and an outwork covered the 
gate by a flanking fire. The general aspect of the 
whole place was most formidable. Yet Nundy- 
droog, however high and steep, was still approach- 
able ; but not without immense fatigue in dragging 
up guns, nnd the construction of batteries, on the 
fiice of the rocky mass. The command of this 
place had been entrusted to Lutif Ali Bey, a 
Mysorean officer of great merit and courage. 

Major Gowdie. with his brigade and some 
battering-guns, after capturing the little town, 
attempted the reduction of the fort on the 27th 
of September; while, to intimidate the garrison, 
Cornwallis encamped his whole army within four 
miles of the place. After fourteen days of in- 
cessant labour, batteries were got into operation, 
and in twenty- one days two practicable breaches 
were effected — one on the re-entering angle of the 
outwork, and another in the curtain of the outer 
wall. The inner was beyond reach of shot. 

On the 19th of October the assault was ordered 
to take place that night, when both breaches were 
to be stormed. *^Thc attack was to be led by 
Lieutenant Hugh Mackenzie, with twenty grenadiers 
of the 36th Regiment and 71st Highlanders, on 
the right; and on^the left by Lieutenant Moore, 
with twenty light company-men, and the Highland 
flank companies — the whole under Captain James 
Robertson (son of the Scottish historian), supported 
by Captain Robert (afterwards General) Burns, 
with the grenadiers, and Captain W. Hartley, 
with the light company of the 36th Regiment ; 
while General Medows by his presence and example 


encouraged all. It is related that while the 
stormers were all waiting in anxious silenefe for the 
signal to advance, a soldier whispered something 
about ‘‘ a mine.” “To be sure there is,” said the 
ready-witted Medows ; “ but, my lads, it is a mine 
of gold ! ” an answer which produced its proper 
effect* 

On this night the moonlight was soft, clear, and 
brilliant; thus every object was discernible as at 
noon. Hence, silently as the escalade crept on 
and upward, the gleam of their arms was distinctly 
seen by the Mysoreans, who, having beforehand 
carefully loosened enormous masses of granite, 
while littering shrill yells, that rent the air, by the 
aid of levers sent these masses crashing,^ with the 
sound of thunder, down the mountain-side ; and by 
these huge boulders and musketry, as the stormers 
came swarming up, ninety men were swept aw'ay ere 
the breaches were won, and the enemy driven from 
the outer rocks, so pushed and wedged together as 
to be unable to barricade the gate of the inner 
rampart, and thirty more men were killed. The 
Europeans came on with such speed and fury, that 
the loss fell almost entirely on the native troops 
who were in support. Our wounded were loi of 
all ranks. So thus fell into our hands that for- 
midable Nundydroog, which the Mahrattas had 
defended for three years against all the power 
of Hyder Ali. 

The next attempt was made on Kistnagherry — a 
fortress situated on a rock 700 feet in peq^endicular 
height, 1 14 miles eastward of $eringapatam. On 
the 7th of November, Colonel H. Maxwell, of the 
74th Highlanders, with a detachment, attempted 
its reduction. Sword in hand, he carried the 
low^er fort by escalade, and attenipted to reach the 
upper, by entering it along with the fugitives. So 
nearly were his soldiers succeeding that they tore 
down a standard that was fl}dng on the gateway ; 
yet enormous masses of granite, shoivered down by 
a garrison that far out-numbered them, compelled 
a speedy retreat ; but in the following year, the 
place, with all the province, w^as ceded to Britain, 
wffien the fortifications were destroyed. 

Lord Cornw^allis, keeping steadily in view the 
ultimate capture of the sultan’s capital, had resolved 
I on the complete reduction of every intermediate 
I stronghold that might intercept his own line of 
' communications ; and by far the most formidable 
of these in Mysore w^as Savandroog, which is 
situated on the summit of an immense and almost 
inaccessible rock, and is surrounded by a thick 
jungly bamboo wood, wffiich renders its locality 
very unhealthy. 

# General Stewart, vol ii. 
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On the 9th of December, Colonel James Stuart, 
of the 72nd Highlanders, with that regiment, the 
gallant 52nd, the 71st Highlanders, and the 14th 
and 26th Bengal Infantry, marched from Bangalore 
to capture the place. He had with him eight guns 
and two howitzers, under Major Montague. Some 


guns had to be dragged, lifted^ or slung up preci- 
pices almost perpendicular, cr€; they could be g^ot 
into battery. So confident were the garrison in 
the strength of the place, that they looked dis- 
dainfully on, and scarcely interfered with him. By 
the 17th two batteries opened, one at 700 yards, 



GROUP or HRLNJARRltS. 


accounts say that Colonel Nisbett, of the 52nd, 
commanded ; but the historical records of that 
corps distinctly say it was “ Colonel Stuart who 
commanded the right wing of the army.” 

He pitched his camp within three miles of the 
rock, while Cornwallis took up a position five miles 
distant in his rear. ‘Stuart's first operation was to 
cut a path for his guns through the bamboo wood 
to the foot of the rocky mountain ; and then these 


the other at 1,000, but owing to the enormous 
thickness of the walls, with little effect ; yet two 
days later, a third w^as in operation at 250 yards. 
In two days more an open breach was effected, 
and on the 21st an assault was ordered in the early 
morning. 

The nature of the work in hand may be gathered 
from the following extract from Captain Moorsoin. 

We are told that the soldiers “climbed .a steep 
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hill, descended into a valley by so rugged and steep 
a path, .that they had to let themselves down in many 
places by the branches of trees growing on the side 
of the rocks, and then to ascend a rock nearly 300 
feet high, crawling on their hands and feet, and 
helping themselves up by tufts of grass, until they 
reached the summit, when they established them- 
selves on a spot which overlooked the whole of the 
fortress, about 300 yards from the wall 


At eleven o!clock on the morning of the 21st, 
the band of the latter regiment played, ‘‘ Britons 
Strike Home ! ” and the pipes of the two Highland 
corps struck up ; while, with cheers, the stormers, 
led by Nisbett, rushed to the assault up rocks so 
steep, that, says General Stewart, “after the service 
was over, the men were afraid to descend them.’* A 
strenuous resistance was anticipated, as a large body 
of the enemy had been seen closing in to defend 



The right attack was made by the light companies j 
of the 71st and 72nd (Highlanders), supported by j 
a battalion company of the latter corps; the left 
attack, by the flank companies of the 76th and the 
grenadiers of the 52nd ; the centre attack, under 
Major Hugh Fraser, of the 72nd, by the grenadiers 
and two battalion companies of that regiment, two 
companies of the 52nd, the grenadiers of the 71st, 
and four companies of sepoys, supported by the 
6th Battalion of Sepoys; the whole under the 
command of Lieutenant^Colonel Colebrook Nisbett, 
of the 52nd' Regiment."* 

* "Hist. Rec, Oxford T.i^ht Infantry.’* 


the breach, but the fury with which the stormers 
came on appalled them ; they gave way, and 
Nisbett, with the loss of only five men, fought his 
way into the heart of the place. 

In the same bold and rapid manner our troops 
captured Savangherry, Rahgaherry, Ootradroog, and 
other places, leaving the way open to Seringapatam ; 
and, in the meantime, had no other enemy to 
contend with but the deadly climate. 

Tippoo, who began to perceive the moral effect 
these rapid conquests were having among his 
people, thought to counteract them by an expedition 
southward, and mnde a sudden attack on Coim- 
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batorc, compelling our garrison there to capitulate 
on honourable terms, which respected their liberty. 
These terms the brutal tyrant, as usual, violated, 
and sent the whole garrison prisoners to Seringa- 
patam, subjecting them to every conceivable in- 
dignity and cruelty. Tippoo, it is supposed, 
“ probably considered that, even if ultimately 
defeated, he might execute vengeance on such 
men as he could get into his power — the English, 
in the former war, having shown such indifference 
to the fate of the prisoners he had murdered when 
they came to terms of peace.” 

Before the preceding October had far advanced, 
supplies of men and money had come from Britain, 
including two companies of Royal Artillery, under 
Major David Scott, and 300 soldiers from St. 
Helena, who could endure the Indian climate 
better than those who came direct from Europe; 
while from Madras and Bengal the reinforcements 
and stores poured into Mysore from one side, those 
which came from home and Bombay were organised 
to ascend the Ghauts on the other. 

Nothing now delayed our advance upon Seringa- 
patam but the detention of the army of Nizam Ali 
before Goorumconda, the siege of which had been 
begun in September, and where little progress had 
been made until the breaching-guns from Nundy- 
droog were sent thither. Still more would this siege 
have been protracted, had not Captain Andrew 
Reade, H.E.LC.S., who commanded the British 
detachment, been permitted to take his own way, 
and storm the lower fort, by which access to tlie upper 
could alone be gained. In this he succeeded. The 
garrison were hemmed in, and the siege became 
a blockade. As a detachment sufficed for this, 
the main body of the Nizam’s army was marched 
to join the Governor-General. It had not pro- 
ceeded far, when tidings came .that, in consequence 
of the rashness of Hafiz Jee, the officer left in 
command of the lower fort, that place had been 
recaptured. In a sally he had been suddenly 
overwhelmed by 12,000 cavalry and infantry, led 
by Tippoo’s eldest son, Hyder Sahib ; thus the 
army of the Nizam had again to retrace its steps, 
and resume the blockade of Goorumconda. 

The monsoon was over now; the troops and 
their cattle had regained strength amid the full 
supplies of every kind brought in by the Brinjarries, 
and ultimately, the three armies of the confederates, 
or allies, united in the end of January, 1792, near 
Savandroog, to make the grand advance upon 
Seringapatam ; but prior to detailing that move- 
ment, we must glance at events that were occurring 
elsewhere. 

In the October of J79i, Commodore William 


Cornwallis, brother of the earl — an officer who had 
distinguished himself as captai^i of the Zim in the 
battle off Grenada in 1779, in the follbwing year 
at Monte Christo, and elsewhere — having received 
intelligence that some neutral ships, under French 
colours, were expected to arrive pn the coast of 
Malabar, laden with guns and stores for Tippoo’s 
army, dispatched the Thomas^ Vestal^ and Minerva 
frigates, with orders to examine strictly all vessels 
they might fall in with. The commodore joined 
them shortly after with the Crow?i (sixty-four), and 
the Phoenix (thirty-six), whose Captain, G. Anson 
Byron, was of the same family as the poet. 

At six o’clock on the evening of the 23rd, when 
cruising northward of Tellicherry, while the Phoenix 
and Atalanta were at anchor in the roads, two 
French ships and a brig were discovered in the 
offing ; and it being the Atalanta' s gfiard, she got 
under weigh to overhaul them, followed by her 
consort; there was, however, little wind, and the 
Frenchman crept into Mahd Roads. 

Captain Foot, of the former vessel, sent an 
officer on board ; but they would not permit an 
examination, until our marines tore off the hatches, 
and the vessels were found to be laden only with 
merchandise. The next affair, however, proved 
more serious. 

Early in November, the Rcsohie^ French frigate, 
of thirty-two guns and 200 men, came into Mah^ 
Roads, and at two a.m., on the 19th, sailed in 
company with two merchantmen. At daylight, the 
commodore, who was at anchor off Tellicherry, 
discovered them in the offing, and signalled to the 
Phoenix and Persciferance to weigh and pursue 
them. The Phoenix came up with them off Man- 
galore, where the French captain hailed them to 
know what was wanted. Sir Richard Strachan 
immediately replied that he had orders to board 
the two merchant ships, and that he would send 
an officer on board, in courtesy, to explain the 
reason. 

While the boats were being hoisted out for this 
purpose, and also to board the two vessels, they 
were fired into by the Rksolue, which next poured a 
broadside into the Phoenix. This, Sir Richard 
was not slow in returning, and a sharp engagement 
ensued, which lasted twenty-five minutes, when the 
enemy struck, after twenty-five of her men had 
been killed and forty wounded. Among the latter, 
was her captain, dangerously. The Phoenix had 
seventeen killed and wounded. Among the latter 
Lieutenant Finlay, of the marines, mortally. The 
commodore ordered the Perseverance to conduct 
the conquered ship into the Mah^ Roads, and leave 
her there, as her officers refused to have anything 
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more to do with her, saying she had struck to the 
Phosnix.f , 

As we were not yet at war with France, this 
encounter caused some excitement at home, all the 
more so that the two merchantmen, on being 
closely searched, were found not to have any 
contraband of war on board. 

And now, shortly after the Christmas recess, in 
1791, Mr. Philip Francis, to the great delight of all 
demagogues, and those “Friends of the People,’^ 
who were the bitterest enemies of their native 
country, took an opportunity to assail, with all his 
poweft of venom and invective, the war in India ; 
and had the effrontery to eulogise as an excellent, 
ill-used, and most amiable prince, Tippoo, Sultan 
of Mysore. “It was as impolitic as it was unjust,” 
he asserted, “ to tRink of extending our territories 
in Hindostaif; thal it was equally impolitic to 
embarrass ourselves with alliances among the native 
princes, who were eternally quarrelling among 
themselves, and attemi^ing to destroy one another ; 
that if such alliances were to be formed, Tippoo 
would be a much better ally for us than the Rajah 
of Travancore, the Mahrattas, and the Nizam of 
the Deccan, for Tippoo had an army of 150,000 
men, an admirable train of artillery, and a well- 
filled treasury.” 

Mr. Francis then proceeded to move thirteen 
resolutions for the purpose of censuring the cause, 
and precluding a continuance of the war, which he 
asserted to have been declared without cause, con- 
ducted without skill, ruinous in its expenditure, 
and would never prove of the least advantage. To 
this view of matters, and these assertions, Pitt and 
Henry Dundas replied at length, and with vigour. 
They urged “that the Rajah of Travancore had 
an indisputable right to the territories which Tippoo 
had invaded; that the war had originated in the 
restless ambition of the Mysorean sultan, his 
hostility to the British, and his long premeditated 
design of subduing Travancore, which would open 


to him an easy passage into the Carnatic, and thus 
enable him to attack Madras, and. all our possessions 
in that part of India ; that, under the circumstances, 
with Tippoo occupying and ravaging the territories 
of our ally, a war on our part was unavoidable, 
unless we wished to sacrifice all resj^ect among the 
native powers of India.” 

The application which Tippoo liad made to 
Louis XVI. , through MM. Leger and de Molleville, 
could not then have been known to' Parlia- 
ment ; but his past actions had proved him a 
barbarous and faithless monster in human form, 
whose mere name excited our troops to fury; so 
the great majority of the House of Commons had 
ample faith in the justice and moderation of Earl 
Cornwallis. Thus Philip Francis was compelled to 
abandon alike “his envenomed paradoxes,” and 
let his thirteen resolutions drop without a division. 
A few days after this, Henry Dundas, doubtless 
with Pitt’s ajiprobation, moved three counter- 
resolutions. These were : — 

“ I. That it appeared to this House that the 
attacks made by Tippoo Sultan upon the Lines 
of Travancore, were unwaiTanted and unprovoked 
infractions of the Treaty of Mangalore, concluded 
with the British in 1784. 

“ 2. That the conduct of the Governor-General, 
in determining to prosecute with vigour the war 
against Tippoo, in consequence of his attacks on 
the territories of the Rajah of Travancore, was 
highly meritorious. 

“3. That the treaties entered into with the 
Nizam, and with the Mahrattas, were wisely cal- 
culated to add vigour to the operations of war, 
and to promote the future tranquillity of India ; 
and that the faith of the British nation was pledged 
for the due performance of the engagements con- 
tained in the said trq,aties.” 

After some debate, but without a division, 
Dundas’s three important resolutions were adopted 
by the House. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


THE RAJAH OF COORG. — THE BAD FEELING IN 

ADVANCE UPON 

While the three allied armies lay at Savandroog, a 
fourth was preparing to join them under General 
Abercromby, whose duties, as Governor of Bombay, 
requiring his presence there, had returned to Telli- 

• , • Schomberg, “ Nav. Chron. " 


BRITAIN. — REVIEW OF THE ARMY, AND FINAL 
SERINGAPATAM. 

cherry early in November, and, having mustered 
his forces, amounting to 8,400 men, at the town 
of Cannanore, on the coast of Malabar, marched 
five miles northward to Iliacore. 

The river on which this town is siUiated having 
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been flooded, he crossed it by boats, and marched 
for twenty-five miles through a wild district, to the 
western end of the Pass of Pudicherrim, on the 
borders of Coorg, on the friendly aid of whose rajah 
full dependence was placed. The Rajahs of Coorg 
were independent princes during the sixteenth 
century, and the present family had reigned since 
16.^2. They were of the Nair caste of Hindoos, and 
retained their independence, till domestic dissension 
gave Hyder an opportunity of subduing them, and 
the rajah died, a captive in the castle of Cudoor. 
His eldest son, the then rajah, having been forcibly 
circumcised, was burning for freedom and revenge ; 
and having made his escape from his i)rison at 
Periai)atain, succeeded in driving the troops of 
Tippoo out of his dominions, till Merkara was the 
only place then possessed by llie sultan. When our 
war with Tippoo commenced, the value of having 
so gallant and resolute an ally, whose frontier lay 
within forty miles of Seringapatam, became at 
once apparent; and the Bombay Government gladly 
made a treaty with him for the mutual invasion of 
Mysore. He nobly performed all his engagements, 
though in one instance he certainly excited suspicion 
in the mind of General Abercromby, 

When the latter entered Coorg, on his route to 
Periapatam, the rajah was blockading the fortified 
town of Merkara, some sixty miles distant from 
Seringapatam. The garrison was starving, and an 
early surrender expected. It was known that Tippoo 
had sent a great convoy for its relief, but the troops 
escorting the train had been surrounded, and could 
not escape ; thus, great was the surjuisc of Aber- 
cromby, when the rajah rode to his camp in person, 
with tidings that he had permitted the convoy to 
enter Merkara, and its escort to get off free. 

His somewhat singular explanation was, that 
Kadir Khan, commanding the escort, liad in former 
times laid him under such obligations, that he had 
not the heart to treat him as an enemy. It would 
seem that when the rajah had been a captive in 
Periapatam, two of his sisters had been forcibly 
placed in Tippoo’s harem, but Kadir had saved 
the honour of a third, the youngest, by enabling 
her to escape unharmed. 

It was in return for this service that the rajah, 
after the convoy and its escort had been entirely 
surrounded by his troops, caused information to be 
given to Kadir Khan, that he wished to spare him 
disgrace or death. A conference between them 
actually took place, and with singular gratitude, 
the rajah, in the face of his whole army, allowed 
Merkara to be revictualled, and the convoy to 
return unmolested. By this, however, the rajah 
lost nothing, for the food was soon consumed, and 


the garrison capitulated, after which Abercromby 
pushed on to Periapatam. <■ 

In one of Lord Teignmouth\s letters, dated Bath, 
31st December, 1791, we find the view taken at 
home of our Eastern affairs at this time. 

“ Hope and fear are now standing on the tip-toe 
of expectation for intelligence from India. Before 
the arrival of the late news, with an account of 
Lord Cornwallis’s return to Bangalore, a general 
opinion prevailed that we should hear of the capture 
of Seringapatam. The unexpected success of his 
lordship’s first operations against Tippoo excited 
hopes that were rather unreasonable ; but the 
despondence of his return is still more so. In 
England, everything is a party concern, rather tlian 
a national one ; and 1 firmly believe there are many 
public men who would hear that Lord Cornwallis 
had been compelled to return to 'the Carnatic, 
with more satisfaction than that he was in posses- 
sion of Seringapatam, and master of Tippoo’s fate. 
In the public papers, which are all under party 
influence, you will trace the sentiments of the 
parties they serve ; and, if I am not mistaken, 
you will perceive an exultation at Lord Corn- 
wallis’s return which will disgust you. He has, 
and ever will have, my respect, esteem, and regard, 
to which I can only add* my most sanguine wishes 
that his success may be speedy and decisive, 
and proportioned to his zeal and virtue. He 
api)cars already in caricature, ‘ upon an elephant, 
taking a peep at Seringapatam, with a dreadful 
monsoon blowing in his teeth.’ ” * 

On the 31 St of January, 1792, the whole army 
got under arms, to be finally reviewed by Corn- 
wallis, General Medows, the Nizam, the Mahratta 
chiefs, and the princes and sirdirs of our allies — all 
the latter of whom were received with due honours, 
on the right of the line. Many of these dignitaries 
were on magnificently-accoutred elephants, and 
•were preceded by chobdars^ calling their titles aloud. 
“They had passed the sepoys at rather a quick 
pace,” wrote an officer who was present, “but 
went very slow opposite to the European corps. 
The troops were all in new clothing, their arms 
and accoutrements bright and glittering in the sun, 
and themselves as well dressed as they ctould have 
been for a review in time of peace : all order and 
silence, nothing heard or seen but the uniform 
sound and motion in presenting their arms, accom- 
panied by the drums and music of the corps, 
chequered and separated by the parties of artillery 
extended at the drag-ropes of their guns. The 
sight was beautiful, even to those accustomed to 
military parade ; while the contrast was no less 
* Teigninouth’s Memoirs, vol. i. 
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striking between the good sense of our generals on | 
horseback,, and th*e absurd state of the chiefs ' 
looking down from their elephants, than between 
the silence and order of the troops, and the noise 
and irregularity of the mob that accompanied the 
Eastern potentates. After passing the right wing, 
the road leading through some wood and broken 
ground, the chiefs on ascending a height, were not 
a little astonished to discover a still longer line 
than the two they had passed, and which, in this 
situation, they could see at once through its whole 
cxtPBt. But for the battering-train, which occupied 
a mile in the centre of this division, at which they 
looked with wonder ; but for the difference of 
the dress and music of the Highland regiments, in 
the second European brigade, and the striking 
difference otsize and dress of the Bengal sepoys in 
the right, and the (?oast sepoys which they now saw 
in the left wing ; but for these distinctions, which 
they remarked, such was the extent of ground 
which the army covered, and the apparent mag- 
nitude of its numbers, that the chiefs might have 
imagined a j)art of the same troops were only 
shown again ujkhi another ground — an expedient 
not unusual among themselves.” 

On the I St of February, the tents were struck, 
and the allies moved off, the British army marching 
in three columns. The battering-guns, tumbrils, 
and heavy carriages, advancing by the great road, 
formed the centre column ; secondly, a line of in- 
fantry, with field pieces, marched by a parallel 
road, about 100 yards distant ; thirdly, the smaller 
store carts and baggage proceeded by another road ; 
and beyond these were the camels, elephants, 
bullocks, coolies, and camp-followers of every | 
description ; the whole flanked by cavalry, which 
also formed the advanced and rear guards. 

Through a country where every human dwelling, 
if not already consumed, was still in flames, our 
troops steadily continued their march upon the 
capital of Tippoo, whose horse were, but at a dis- 
tance, hovering on their flanks, and who appeared 
disposed to dispute the passage of the river 
Muddoor. On this. Lord Cornwallis reinforced his 
advanced^guard by a brigade of infantry, on which 
the Mysoreans, after a little show of resistance, 
fell back, laying waste the country as they retired. 
On ascending the high ground, above the Muddoor, 
the army had a magnificent view of a vast land- 
scape, rich, fertile, and varied, but in many places 
sheeted with fire, or shrouded in thp smoke of 
blazing villages and homesteads. Collaterally with 
our troops came on those hordes of the Nizam 
and the Mahrattas, who scarcely deserved the 
name ‘of armies. 


The last day's march was made on the 5 th of 
February, along a route different from that which 
the army had before taken against the capital, over 
the barren hills that lie to the north-east of it, and 
from whence the valley beneath was often exposed 
to view, and beyond it, the proud city of Seringa- 
pa tarn, wherein so many Britisli soldiers had lan- 
guished in chains, and expired in torture and 
misery — the famous city of Hyder and of Tippoo, 
with all its far extent of embattled walls, above 
which rose the domes of its mosques, the cupolas 
of its palaces, and high over all, the lofty fa9ades 
of three great square pagodas. Its ramparts were 
then bristling with cannon, and garrisoned by not. 
Icss than 45,000 men. 

Beneath the walls were seen ranged, m many 
lines, the tents of the sultan’s troops. His irregular 
cavalry now harassed the advanced guard of Corn- 
wallis at every step. It had frequently to halt, 
under fiery showers of rockets; but the army 
pushed steadily on, and reached their place of 
encampment, at the French Rocks,* where the 
quartermaster- general, his assistants and guards, 
were i)laced in the greatest peril while marking off 
the ground. The Mahratta and Nizam’s forces 
were encamped in our rear, at such a distance as 
not to interfere with us. The first night the troops 
lay before Scringapatam they had hourly alertes^ by 
the activity of Tippoo’s cavalry ; and the Deccan 
troops were much alarmed by flights of rockets, 
that came roaring and bursting among their tents. 
Our soldiers, however, often stole out in the dark, 
and from behind crags and stones, took quiet and 
steady shots at such of the foe as came within 
range. 

Great indeed was the stake that was now to be 
played for by those two hostile armies, beneath the 
walls of Seringapafam. If defeated, the allies 
would be compelled to begin a disastrous retreat, 
through a country wasted already by war, thus 
further ensuring their being cut to pieces in detail. 
At best, the British could but hope to reach 
Madras greatly diminished in numbers, and leaving 
in the hands of the enemy many wounded and 
other helpless ones, to undergo those torture.s, with 
the stories of which our camps were ever ringing. 
On the other hand, if Tippoo lost the day, he lost 
all. He calculated, however, on having two 
chances in his favour — the great strength of his for- 
tified camp, and the greater strength of the capital 
and fortress in its rear. Even if we stormed the 
former, our loss might be so severe as to inca- 
pacitate us from attempting the second, and he 
might then defeat us in the open field. . His 
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highest hope was, that after he had decimated us also, within the boundary, were seven formidable 
by his artillery, while his fine cavalry wore out and redoubts, constructed so as to support each others 
cut up the Mahrattas and the troops of the Nizam, fire ; but a work commenced to the Carigat or 
the campaign, if sufficiently protracted, would end Carighaut Hill was left unfinished. Lord Cornwallis, 
in his favour. Since the day of Plassey, the struggle who feared that Tippoo would keep in the open 
and the issue were the most important that had field, and operate seriously on the communications of 
taken place in India, and to the end all looked the besiegers, thought that a decisive blow should be 
forward with anxiety and suspense. struck by an immediate attack at eight o clock on 

Tippoo’s fortified camp, though to all appear- the evening of the 6 th of February, in three columns. 



ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN ENGLISH AND FRENCH CKUlbhUS. 


ances under the walls of the city, was in reality six The right column he assigned to Geneial 
miles to the northward of it. His front line of dc- Medows ; the left to Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton 
fence was situated on the north side of the Cauvery, Maxwell centre he led in person, with Lieu- 
in rear of a strong bound-hedge, or wide belt of tenant-Colonels James Stuart and the Hon. John 
thorny plants, about 1,000 yards above the isle on Knox (son of Lord Ranfurly), afterwards drowned 
which the city stands. This was defended by near Jamaica when a major-general. Medows wai 
redoubts, armed with heavy cannon, and by his to penetrate the enemy^s left, and, while directing 
field-train, and troops posted to the best advantage, every effort towards the centre, was to endeavoui 
Altogether, there appeared on the works about to open and to preserve the communication witl 
1,000 pieces of ordnance.* Lord Cornwallis*s division. A part of the latter 

' Within the enclosure, at its north-western ex- under Colonel Stuart, was to hew a passage througl 
tremity, says another account, was an eminence with the centre of the enemy’s camp, and from thenc( 
a well-constructed redoubt, and at different parts to menace the works on the island, while Colone 

Maxwell, with the left wing, was to force the work: 


^ Ann. Re?.. 1702 . 
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on the Carigat Hill, from which he was to descend, Bengal, and Captain Ross, 01 the Royal Artillery, 
turn the i;ight of tlie main division, and unite with with a detachment of two subalterns and fifty 
Colonel Stuart. If executed with success, it was European artillerymen, with spikes and hammers 
confidently anticipated that these movements would from the park, accompanied the centre and smaller 
completely overthrow the enemy. The corps com- parties— the two other columns. 



PLAN OF rilE ATTACK ON SERINGArATAM. 


posing the centre were the 5 2nd, with two Highland “The troops had just been dismissed from the 
regiments ; the right consisted of the 36th and evening parade at six o'clock, when the above orders 
76th; the left was composed of the 72nd High- were communicated, upon which they were directed 
landers. The native troops were divided in equal to fall in again with their arms and ammunition, 
proportions to each column. “ By eight, the divisions were formed, and 

“In addition to the troops detailed in the marched out in front of the camp, each in a 
orders,*’ wrote Cornwallis, in his Report and Gefieral column by half companies, with intervals in the 
Orders • of the Day^ Major Montague, of the order directed for their march. 
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The number of fighting men was, at the utmost, 
2,800 Europeans and 5,900 natives. The officers 
commanding divisions, on finding that their guides 
and scaling-ladders had arrived, and that every 
corps #as in its proper place, proceeded, as 
appointed, at half an hour past eight o’clock. 

“ The evening was calm and serene ; the troops 
moved on in determined silence, and the full 
moon, which had just risen, promised to light 
them to success. 

“ The right column was conducted by Captain 
Beatson of the Guides; the centre column by 
Captain Allen of the Guides, and Lieutenant 


[179a. 

Macleod of the Intelligence Department; and 
Jtarcarrahs (native spies), who had been within the 
enemy’s lines, were sent both to these and the 
left column. 

“Tippoo’s pickets, having made no attempt 
to intenupt the reconnoitring parties in the fore- 
noon, he probably did not expect so early a visit. 
The distance of our camp seemed a circum- 
stance favourable to his security; and he did not, 
perhaps, imagine that Lord Cornwallis would 
attack his lines till strengthened by the armies 
commanded by General Abcrcromby and Purseram 
Bhow.” 


CHAPTER LX. 

TIPPOO’S CAMP ATTACKED. — SERINGAPATAM BLOCKED UP. — TIPPOO ATTEMPTS TO NEGOCIATE. 


When the columns of attack began to move to the 
front, the tents were struck, and preparations were 
made to defend the camp in case of an attack. 
Our pickets, with the field-pieces, quarter, rear, and 
camp guards, were all under arms, with orders to 
stand fast,” and, prepared for any casualty, were 
drawn up in rear. Cornwallis kept his allies 
ignorant of his intentions until the last moment, 
and then they became filled with consternation at 
the idea of a small body of infantry only attacking 
the great camp of the terrible Tippoo, with all its 
guns and defences. 

Onward went the three columns steadily, under 
the brilliant light of the modn, and between ten 
and eleven o’clock, the centre, led by Cornwallis, 
sword in hand, when within a mile of the prickly 
bound hedge, came upon a body of Tippoo’s cavalry, 
with a brigade of rocketeers. The former, aston- 
ished to find themselves suddenly face to face with 
a column of infantry, wheeled round their horses, 
and galloped off to alarm the lines, leaving the 
rocket-men to defend themselves as they best could. 
They showered their fiery missiles, but they flashed 
high overhead like meteors, and fell in the rear of 
the column, which pressed steadily on, 'with the 
grenadiers of the 71st Highlanders, under Captain 
Lindsay, in the van. 

At this time, our. left column was seen ascending 
the Carigat Hill, which instantly became topped 
"with a circle of flashing musketry. Inspired by this, 
the centre passed on with sucli extraordinary vigour 


in pursuit of the retreating cavalry and dispersed 
rocketeers, that after twice crossing the Lockany, 
which covered the right wing of the enemy, it 
reached the camp in fifteen minutes after them. 
‘^Captain Lindsay, with the grenadiers of the 71st, 
attempted to push into the bodv of the place ; but 
was prevented by the raising of a drawbridge a few 
minutes before he advanced. Here he was joined 
by some grenadiers and light infantry of the 52nd 
and 76th Regiments. With this united force he 
pushed into the Llal Bang {Lai Bagh, or Garden 
of Pearls), where he was fiercely attacked by a 
body of the enemy, whom he quickly drove back 
with the bayonet. His numbers were soon after 
increased by the grenadier company of the 74th 
Highlanders, when he attempted to force his way 
into the pettah, or town ; but was opposed by such 
overwhelming numbers, that he did not succeed. 
He took post in a small redoubt, where he main- 
tained himself till morning, when he moved to 
the north bank of the river, and joined Lieutenant- 
Colonels Knox and Baird, and the troops who 
formed the left attack,”* 

The right column, frpm the nature bf the ground 
over which it had to advance, had been compelled 
to make a great circuit; thus it was unable to 
reach the hedge till long after eleven o’clock ; 
nevertheless, it ultimately forced its way so much 
farther to the right than the plan of Cornwallis had 
contemplated, tlSIt the triple attack was far from 
• General Stewayt, vol. U. 
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being simultane^)us. Led by the resolute General 
Medoi^s, it burst through the dense and prickly 
hedge, near where the centre column had entered, 
and, taking ground to the right, hurled its strength 
against the chief redoubt, on which the left of 
the Mysoreans relied greatly for their defence. 
The moon, at this juncture, seemed to shine out with 
greater brilliance, and the great marble dome of a 
white mosque that crowned a hill became, as it 
were, a kind of central beacon to our troops. The 
conflict was raging now from the left to the centre, 
afid from thence to the right, where the Mysoreans, 
in the White Mosque Redoubt, were quite prepared 
for us, and threw into Medows’ column a heavy 
fire of grape and musketry, which made it reel and 
stagger, for lh*e dead and wounded were falling 
fast on e\%ry hajud ; and this steady fire revealed, 
with terrible distinctness, the outlines of the works 
to be attacked. 

Some of our troops fought at a great disadvan- 
tage, having wetted their ammunition when fording 
tlie Cauvery. These were particularly some com- 
panies of H.M. 52nd and 14th Bengal Infantry.* 
General Martin Hunter, in his Journal, omits all 
mention of the brillianct^ of the moonlight, and 
says that the night was so dark, that the first in- 
timation the 52nd had of being near the enemy 
“was the tom-toms, followed by cheering and a 
volley.'' 

By daybreak. General Medows, with the right 
column, found himself master of the field ; but 
being ignorant of the operations of the other two 
columns, he was unable to proceed. The main 
object of Cornwallis, with the centre, was to gain 
possession of the island, into which he intended to 
pass with the fugitives. After entering the lines, 
the van of this column soon dispersed the enemy, 
and passed the sultan’s tent, which was empty, 
having been hastily abandoned. The 52nd and 
the two Highland regiments then pressed forward 
to the river in two great -masses, and crossed, 
overpowering all who opposed them. At this 
moment. Captain Archdeacon, who commanded a 
battalion of Bengal sepoys, was killed. As he was 
greatly beloved by his men, they fell into disorder, 
and recoiled on the 71st Highlanders, at the very 
time when Major Stair Dalrymple was preparing 
to attack the Sultan's Redoubt, and thus impeded 
the movement. The redoubt, however, was 
attacked and carried, and the command of it given 
to Captain Hugh Sibbald, of the Macleod High- 
landers, whose company led the attack. During 
the whole of that day’s hard figMting he held it with 
• only j[ 00 Highlanders and fifty sepoys, “repulsing 
* Dirom's Narrative. 


thousands after thousands." He was killed in the 
work, the name of which, by order of Lord Corn- 
wallis, was changed from the Sultan's to Sibbald's 
Redoubt. In the obstinate defence of it, his men 
consumed their ammunition, when, by a fortunate 
circumstance, two loaded bullocks of the enemy, 
frightened by the firing, broke loose from their 
drivers, and taking shelter in the ditch of this 
redoubt, afforded an ample and seasonable supply 
of cartridges. 

The command of this important post was now 
assumed by Major Francis Skelly, of the 74th 
Highlanders. The sultan seemed determined to 
recover the redoubt, because it bore his own name, 
and sent his French corps, 350 strong, under 
M. Vigie, to attack it ; but they met with no better 
success than their predecessors, and, notwith* 
standing their superior discipline, were signally 
repulsed. From that time, Tippoo, who connected 
possession of the post with the fate of the day, 
began to lose heart. 

A strong body of the centre column, led by 
Colonel Monson, failing to force an entrance at 
the eastern gate of Scringapatam, proceeded 
through the island, to an extensive bazaar, where 
they made a slaughter of all they found. This 
party was speedily followed by another, of three 
companies, under Colonel Knox of the 36th Foot, 
who, instead of approaching the city, led it through 
the rajah's garden, and from thence proceeded to 
the capture of the Shah Ganjaum suburb, taking, as 
he went along, several batteries in reverse ; he thus 
enabled Colonel Baird, with a few of the 71st High- 
landers, who had discovered a practicable ford, to 
effect a solid lodgment on the enemy's side of the 
Cauvery. Another body of men, under Captain 
Morton Hunter of* the 52nd, crossed the river and 
took post in the rajah's garden ; but as soon as their 
position was discovered, they were attacked by the 
enemy in such force, that they were compelled 
to recross the river with precipitation, and rejoin 
Lord Cornwallis, who, by this time had headed 
more than one bayonet charge, and been wounded 
in the hand. By this time, General Medows, with 
his division, was seen in full possession of the 
Carigat Hill, to which his lordship at once 
repaired, and took up a position, where his small 
corps could not be surrounded. 

As was anticipated, the attack over night had 
taken Tippoo completely by surprise. His gor- 
geous tent had been pitched in the rear of the 
centre of his position, and very near the path by 
which the head of the centre column entered, 
and he had just left the place, after taking his 
evening meal in the Sultan’s Redoubt. On the 
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first alarm he leaped into his saddle, and by a mass | 
of fugitives careering past, was first made aware 
that his centre was penetrated, and that by the 
advance of a column to the great ford, his retreat 
was about to be cut off. There was not a moment 
to be lost, and he had barely passed the ford when 
already the column was close upon it. 

On reaching the shelter of the fort, he seated 
himself in a lozenge-shaped work at its north-east 
angle, where, while the fight went on around him, 
and the din of cannon and musketry rang on every 
side, he remained quietly issuing his orders till 
daylight. Then, on reckoning his losses in the 
morning, it was found that they amounted to the 
startling niimber of 23,000 men, killed, wounded, 
and missing. The latter was the heaviest item, for 
no less than 10,000 Chelas, or native Hindoos, 
whom he had forced to become military slaves, 
abandoned him in the confusion, and with their 
arms and accoutrements, fled to the wild forests of 
Coorg. 

As yet, the only positions we actually possessed 
were the unfinished work on the Carigat Hill, the 
redoubt in the north-west corner of the bound 
hedge, Sibbald’s Redoubt (midway between the 
mosque and the Carigat Hill), and a post held by 
Colonel Stuart, at the eastern extremity of the 
island. Tippoo, after the failure of several attempts 
to recover these two last, abandoned all the other 
redoubts within the enclosure, as if in a fit of 
sullen despair; and by this movement allowed 
the preliminary preparations for the siege to be 
begun forthwith. 

Our losses during the whole of this hard day’s 
fighting, amounted to only 535 killed, wounded, and 
missing. Tippoo’s, as roughly stated, we have 
already given ; but to these must be added eighty 
pieces of cannon, which fell into our hands ’* 
thirty-six of these were brass. We also captured 
many standards, and a vast quantity of arms of 
every description. 

The island on which the city and fortress stand, 
remained now to be the only theatre of contest. 
All else that belonged to Tippoo, even his mag- 
nificent gardens, were in our possession, and he 
was now shut up in the narrow limits of the citadel. 
Within the bound hedge,* our troops found great 
stores of forage, with grain and pulse for the 
cattle ; the Lai Bagk^ or Garden of Pearls,” 
supplied all the timber necessary for the works of 
the siege; while the palace connected with it — a 
magnificent edifice, with all its colonnades and 
curiously carved arches — with the buildings of the 
fakirs, erected round the tomb of Hyder, were 
• Hist, Rec. 52iid Foot.” 
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used by Lord Cornwallis for the reception of his 
sick and wounded. 

On its two principal sides, the city of Seringar 
patam was now fully invested ; and from our camp, 
more especially the posts of the outlying pickets, its 
bold defences and stately edifices were distinctly seen 
in all their details. On all hands, the pioneers and 
working parties were busy ; the tall, shady cypresses 
and rich fruit trees of the Lai Bagh were all hewn 
down, and sawn into gabions or twisted into fascines, 
and the once wonderful garden soon became a 
scene of desolation. Many of Tippoo’s soldiers 
came into the camp of Cornwallis. “His sepoys 
threw down their arms in great numbers, and, 
taking advantage of the night, went off in every 
direction to the various countries \/here they had 
been impressed or enlisted ; manv cam« into our 
camp, and that continued to be the case during 
the siege. . . . Fifty-seven of the foreigners in 
Tippoo’s service took advantage of the battle of 
the 6th and 7th of February, to quit his service 
and come over to our army. Among them were 
Monsieur Blevette, an old man, who was his chief 
artificer, or engineer, and Monsieur Lafolie, his 
French interpreter, both of whom had been long 
in his father’s service. Monsieur Heron, who was 
taken at Bangalore, and released on his parole, to 
enable him to bring away his family, also took this 
opjiortunity to fulfil his promises : several other 
people of some note were likewise of the number ; 
some of them were the artificers sent to Tippoo 
from France, when his ambassadors returned in 
1789. Thirty of the foreigners, headed by Joseph 
Pedro, a Portuguese, who held the rank of cai)tain 
in Tippoo’s service, engaged immediately with the 
Mahrattas. The remains of the sultan’s army, 
which had withdrawn in the course of the day and 
night of the 7th, were collected on the morning of 
the Sth, his infantry on the glacis, and within the 
outworks of the fort ; his baggage and cavalry on 
the south side of the river towards Mysore. The 
crowd in and about the fort (? citadel) was very 
great ; but his army never again encamped in 
order, or made any formidable appearance.” * 

Immediate preparations for the siege were made. 
Three European regiments and seven battalions of 
sepoys, with a great artillery force, at once en- 
vironed the place, preventing alike ingress and 
egress ; and on the 9th of February, couriers 
announced the arrival of the Bombay column 
(which Floyd’s cavalry went out to meet), under 
Sir Robert Abercromby, with the 73rd and 75 th 
Highland Regiments, the 77 th, and some native 
troops — in all about 6,000 men — so that now there 
♦ Major Dymock. 
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were jio less thai^five battalions in the kilt before 
Seringapatam. Some accounts, which seem to be 
erroneous, date the arrival of this column some 
days later in the month. 

Tippoo, seeing the desperation of his position, 
once more attempted to negociate, and, as a pre- 
liminary step, he determined to release Lieutenants 
Chalmers and Nash, who, with a handful of men, 
had surrendered to him at Coimbatore, on the 
express condition that they were to march to 
Palaghaut, a condition which Tippoo, as usual, 
shctmelessly violated by casting them into his 
dungeons at Seringapatam. On the evening of 
the 8th of February, these officers were introduced 
to the sultan, whom they found in a small tent on 
the south glacis* of the citadel, plainly attired, and 
with but fw att^dants. After acquainting them 
with the fact of their release, he asked Mr. Chalmers 
(wliom he conceived to be a relative of Cornwallis, 
or at least an officer of higher than subaltern rank) 
if he would see the Governor-General on re-, 
turning to the camp. On being answered in the 
affirmative, he put a letter into that officer’s hands, 
saying it was on the subject of peace, and even 
begging Chalmers to assist him in obtaining it. 
The hypocrite affirmed solemnly that it had never 
been his wish to break with the British, and that, 
from the commencement of hostilities, he had been 
extremely anxious for the restoration of peace. He 
expressed a wish that Mr. Chalmers would return 
with the answer, and concluded by presenting him 
with two shawls and 500 rupees.* 

The letter attempted to justify the capture of 
the little garrison of Coimbatore, on the plea that j 
Kummer-ud-Deen, the officer who took that place, ! 


“ had not engaged to liberate them, ^but only 
promised to recommend their liberation.” Earl 
Cornwallis asserted^ this to be a falsehood, and, 
while he upbraided Tippoo with the stern fact that 
the garrison were kept in chains, he agreed, with 
the concurrence of the Nizam and Mahrattas, to 
receive the envoy. 

By the Treaty of Mangalore, every European 
prisoner then in Mysore ought to have been 
delivered up, and yet it was perfectly well known 
that numbers of prisoners, whose release was thus 
stipulated for, were pining in its dungeons. Some, 
indeed, had been freed from misery by the atrocious 
assassinations already described; but others, in- 
cluding several whom Suffren, the French adrhiral, 
had infamously consigned to the tender mercies of 
Hyder, were still alive. The fact was indisputable ; 
for not only had some, who had recently escaped 
from Chittledroog, revealed the horrors of the 
prison-house in which their companions were still 
detained, but in Shah Ganjaum, on its capture only 
two days before, besides a considerable portion 
of the garrison of Coimbatore, twenty-seven Euro- 
pean captives, some of them Suffren^s victims, had 
been discovered and set at liberty. Antecedent, 
therefore, to the least concession to such a faithless 
barbarian as Tippoo, he ought to have been made 
to understand that nothing but the instant re- 
lease of every prisoner unlawfully detained, could 
avert or delay the ruin now impending over 
him.” 

One of Tippoo’s most barbarous murders, was 
that of Dr. Alexander Home, of the 36th Regi- 
ment, whom he put to death in Nundydroog in 
January, 1792.* 


CHAPTER LXI. 

TIPPOO HUMBLED. — SUES FOR PEACE. — SURRENDER OF THE HOSTAGES. — CLOSE OF THE WAR 

WITH MYSORE. 


While Tippoo was thus openly seeking to negociate 
with Lord Cornwallis, he thought, by a masterstroke 
in policy, to end the war in another fashion, by com- 
passing the destruction of that personage. On the 
very morning on which he had released Lieutenants 
Nash and Chalmers, he summoned the chief officers 
.of his Stable Horse, or guards, and harangued 

* /Inn. 1792. 


them on the expediency of the meditated assassina- 
tion, by which they might have the gloiy of ending 
the war by a single stroke ; and his hearers pledged 
themselves never to return till they had done the 
deed, and they retired in succession, after receiving 
each some betel from Tippoo^s hand. On the 
same day and the following, small parties of his 

* Sco^s Magazine, 1793 . 
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horsemen, after being duly drugged and maddened 
by bhangs to the requisite pitch of recklessness and 
daring, were observed to cross the Cauvery at the 
ford near Arikera, and by the morning of the loth, 
a considerable body of them got round our left 
wing undiscovered, their destination being the tent 
of Lord Cornwallis, which was in rear of the Carigat 
Hill, and known by its distinguishing flag. The 
situation was so exposed, that it seemed quite 
possible to make a dash at it, and gain the head 
of the Governor-General to lay at the feet of 
Tippoo. These detached parties of horse did not, 
at first, attract much attention, as they were sup- 
posed to belong to the Nizam’s army. 

After riding about for some time, they drew near 
our park of artillery, and, with an affected, casual 
air, inquired of some gun-lascars which was the 
tent of the Burra Sahib. Supposing that they 
meant Colonel Duff, who commanded the artillery, 
the lascars indicated his tent; then they unsheathed 
their tulwars, put spurs to their horses, and dashed, 
with shouts, towards it. These actions excited 
the suspicions of some sepoy recruits, w^ho were 
encamped in rear of the guns. They at once 
rushed to their muskets, and poured in a volley 
which prostrated many of Tippoo’s cavalry, and 
compelled the rest to take to immediate and 
ignominious flight.* After this. Lord Cornv.’allis, 
who had hitherto contented himself with two 
sentries, native troopers of the body-guard, was 
compelled to have a captain’s guard mounted over 
his tent every night. 

On the i8lh of February, Major Stair Dalrymple, 
with the 7 1 St Highlanders and the 13 th Bengal 
Infantry, crossed the Cauvery at nine p.m., and, to 
draw attention from our working parties who were 
about to break ground, fell sudcjgnly upon Tippoo’s 
cavalry camp. Captain James Robertson, with his 
company of the 71st, entered it “undiscovered, 
and with the bayonet killed upwards of 100 troopers 
and double that number of horses, and retired 
without molestation, and without the loss of a 
man.” t The enemy rushed to arms, but Robertson 
fired into them several random volleys to increase 
their confusion. The effect of this in the citadel 
was instantaneous. Showers of red rockets soared 
high in the air ; blue lights were burned, and all 
the bastions seemed ablaze, as a general assault 
was expected. Dalrymple returned to camp by 
four o’clock next morning. By this time the first 
trench was being opened within 800 yards of the 
walls, and by the 21st the traverses , were finished, 
and the advances carried on with spirit and energy. 
Meanwhile the anger of Tippoo was expressed by 
• Ann. Rtg.. 1792. + Ibid. 


a continued discharge of cannon^ from the citadel, 
directed to the island, the redoubts, and every post 
and party of ours within range. • Some of his shot 
reached the camp, and seemed as if aimed 
at the lent of Cornwallis ; but, in most instances, 
the distance rendered his cannonade almost in- 
effectual. 

On the 22nd, General Abercromby, with the 
Bombay army, conceiving it necessary to take 
possession of an evacuated redoubt and grove 
sifiiated between his camp and the citadel, pro- 
ceeded to capture them, but their possession t^as 
hotly disputed by a body of Mysoreans, consisting 
chiefly of dismounted cavalry; and though the 
British were in the end victorious, it ^ms not until 
they had 104 men killed and wounded. 

During the nights of the 22nd a,nd 23rd Febniary, 
new works were erected, and two breaching- 
batteries (one of twenty and the other of twelve 
guns), would have been ready to open by the ist 
of March. Purseram Bhow’s Mahratta force of 
20,000 cavalry, several thousand infantry, and thirty 
guns, was expected daily, together with that of Major 
Cuppage from the neighbourhood of Coimbatore, 
consisting of 400 Europeans and three battalions of 
sepoys; and all this at a time when Tippoo had 
been compelled to send off to Mysore his cavalry, 
all his artificers and camp-followers. So now the 
British army was nobly supplied and in great 
strength, while the humbled Tippoo was in want of 
everything. 

On the night of the 23rd, General Abercromby 
moved into a ravine, between the citadel and the 
grove so lately contested, and made a lodgment there. 
Near that point there was commenced a battery for 
throwing shells and red-hot shot into Seringapatani. 
By the following night, our batteries were armed 
with sixty guns and mortars. The weight of metal 
was sufficient for breaching, and the means for 
setting the whole place in flames were ample and 
certain. 

The 24th of February was a day full of deep 
interest to the besieged and besiegers alike. The 
former crushed, drooping, and despondent, expected 
at an early period to hear the thunder of the 
breaching batteries, the crash of salvoes and falling 
masonry, and to see mosque and temple speedily 
sheeted with flame. The latter were full of 
hope, and eager to avenge the sufferings and 
murders of their countrymen, for many there were 
in the army, who, like Colonel Baird, had endured 
the honors of captivity in Seringapatam. Many of 
the soldiers, too, were looking forward to enrich- 
ment by the pillage of the stormed city. Orders, 
were now suddenly issued to cease working in the 
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trenches,, and to abstain from all acts of hostility. 
But at the same moment, '‘Tippoo, ever treacherous, 
even when treachery .brought little advantage and 
much peril to himself,” levelled every possible 
gun to bear upon the trenches ; and this fire, with 
that of musketry from every available point, killed 
and wounded many of our officers and men. 

This acf was a direct contravention of the articles 
of armistice signed the night before. Cornwallis sent 
re[)eated flags of truce and angry remonstrances, but 
Tippoo continued to fire in this reckless manner 
till noon, his aim being to make his people believe 
that he had dictated the terms of peace. On the 
same day, Cornwallis, by a proclamation, announced 
the cessation of hostilities; but ordered that the 
same vigilance as heretofore was to be cverywiicre 
observed, so strong a suspicion had he of Tippoo's 
treachery. 

On the night of the 23rd, the sultan had signed 
the preliminaries, accepting the terms dictated by 
the victor ; and though severe, they were not more 
so than the character of the vanquished deserved. 
The contest between us and Tippoo was, at a later 
period, to be renewed on several disputes, of which 
the present treaty laid the foundation. Its terms 
were these : — 

“ I. One half of the dominions of which Tippoo 
Sultan was in possession before the war, to be ceded 
to the allies from the countries adjacent, according 
to their situation, 

“ 2. Three crores and thirty lacs of rupees 
(;,£’3,3oo,ooo) to be paid by Tippoo Sultan, either 
in gold mohurs, pagodas, or bullion. 

“ 3. All prisoners of the four powers, from the 
time of Hyder Ali, to be unequivocally restored. 

4, Two of Tippoo Sultan’s eldest sons to be 
given as hostages for a due^ performance of the 
treaty. 

5. When they shall arrive in camp with the 
articles of this treaty under the seal of the sultan, 
a counterpart shall be sent from the allies, hostilities 
shall cease, and terms of a treaty of alliance and 
perpetual friendship shall be adjusted.” 

On the 23rd, Tippoo had assembled the chief 
sirdirs and officers of his army, and sworn them on 
the Koran to afford him their undisguised advice as 
to whether there should be peace or war. Their 
voices were almost unanimously for peace but 
the tidings of it excited the greatest indignation in 
the breasts of our soldiers, who loathed Tippoo with 
a hate and desire for vengeance which they longed 
to gratify. So strong was this feeling, that it was 
with difficulty they could be restrained from con- 
tinuing their work An the trenches, though Corn- 
wallis sought to soothe it by praising, in general 


orders, the firmness and valour all ranks had 
exhibited. He also announced his intention' “ to 
take upon himself to order a handsome gratuity to 
be distributed to them in the same proportions as 
prize money, from the sum that Tippoo had bound 
himself to pay to the Company.” 

On the 26th, the young hostages left the fort, 
each mounted on a richly caparisoned elephant, 
and Indian history never before recorded a scene 
more touching and striking. The rami)arts were 
crowded with soldiers and citizens, whose sym- 
pathies were deeply excited; while the grim Tippoo 
himself was on the bastion above the great entrance, 
when even he found a difficulty in concealing his 
profound emotion. As the elephants issued from 
the archway, the cannon of Seringapatam thundered 
forth a salute, and, as they approached the British 
lines, Duff’s artillery fired twenty-one rounds. By 
our negociator, Captain Sir John Kennaway, Bart, 
and the vakeels of the Nizam and Mahrattas, and 
by a guard of honour, they were met near our out- 
posts, and with all respect conveyed within the 
lines. Each was seated in a howdah 6f chased 
^Iver. Harcarrahs^ or Brahmin messengers of 
trust, headed the procession, and seven standard- 
bearers, each carrying a small green bannerole dis- 
played on a rocket-pole. After these marched 100 
])ikemcn, whose weapons were inlaid with silver. 
Their escort was a squadron of horse, with 200 
sepoys. They were received by the troops in line, 
with presented arms, drums beating, and officers in 
front saluting. 

Attended by his staff and the colonels of regi- 
ments, Earl Cornwallis received them at the 
entrance of his tent, where, after they had de- 
scended from their howdahs, he embraced them, 
and led them in, taking each by the hand. Abdul 
Kalik, the eldest, was only ten years of age ; the 
younger, Mooza-ud-Deen, was only two ; but, having 
been educated with care, the spectators were sur- 
prised to find in these children all the reserve, the 
politeness, and attention of maturer years.* 

When Cornwallis had placed one on each side 
of him as he sat, Gholaum Ali, the principal vakeel 
of Tippoo, surrendered them formally, saying : — 

“ These children were this morning the sons of my 
master, the sultan ; their situation is now changed, 
and they must look up to your lordship as their 
father.” 

Cornwallis then assured the vakeel that his pro- 
tection should be amply extended to his interesting 
hostages ; and he spoke so kindly and cheerfully to 
the two little boys, that he at once won their con- 
fidence. They wore flowing robes of white muslin, 
* Major Divom, &o. 
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with red turbans, in which each had a spray of the 
richest pearls. Round their necks were strings of 
the same jewels, to which was suspended a pendant, 
consisting of an emerald and ruby of great size, 
surrounded by diamonds. To each prince. Lord 
Cornwallis gave a gold watch. In return, he 
was presented with a fine Persian sword; then 
betel-nut and otto of roses were distributed ; a 
fuzee and pair of pistols were given to the elder 
child, after which they were conducted to their 
own tents, under a guard of honour. 

Thifs ended a war during which the British, with 
their allies, had wrested from the enemy seventy 
fortresses, 800 pieces of cannon, ])laced hors dc 
combat, or dispersed at least 50,000 men, and 
obtained the cession of half of the sultans 
dominions. • ^ 

On the morning of the 28th, the cannon of 
Seringapatam again thundered from the walls, as 
Tippoo fired a salute to announce his satisfaction 
at the treatment his sons received, tlioiigh there 
was a strong suspicion that he had actually mur- 
dered many of his British jmsoners, after the pre- 
liminary treaty of ])eace had been signed ; and that 
others were still retained in secret dungeons. Ten 
sepoy prisoners, each with his right hand struck off, 
were sent back to our camp. 

On the 19th of March, the young princes, at ten 
in the morning, delivered the definitive treaty to 
Lord Cornwallis ; but the vakeels of the Nizam 
and Mahrattas, as if to show discourtesy to the 
fallen, were late in tlicir attendance. At length, 
on their coming, the eldest prince receiving two of 
the copies of the treaty, returned to him by Lord 
Cornwallis, delivered a copy to each of the vakeels 1 
of the other powers, which he did with great man- 
liness ; but evidently with more constraint and 
dissatisfaction than he had performed the first part 
of the ceremony. One of the vakeels (the Mah- 
ratta) afterwards muttering something on the 
subject, the boy asked him at what he grumbled, 
and without giving him time to answer, said, ‘ they 
might well be silent, as certainly their masters had 
no reason to be displeased.' These may not be 
the precise words, but something passed to that 
effect, which did great honour to the boy’s man- 
liness and spirit. The princes having completed 
the ceremony and delivered this final testimony of 
their father’s submission, took their leave and 
returned to their tents ; and thus ended the last 
scene of this important war.” * 

Nothing remained now but for the allied armies 
to begin each their homeward march, and leave 
Yippoo to brood over his disasters, and scheme 
* Major Dirom’s Narrative. 


out future vengeance. On the 26th of March, the 
British troops, having with them the hostage 
princes, who were not to be given up till Tippoo’s 
obligations under the treaty were performed, com- 
menced moving towards Bangalore, from whence 
they proceeded to the Pednaigdurgum Pass, where 
the Bengal troops were ordered to their own pre- 
sidency. In the beginning of May, the army 
descended the Ghauts (a word applied indiscrimi- 
nately in India, to a ford, a ferry, or a defile), 
arriving soon after at Vellore, where the com- 
mander-in-chief arranged the cantonments of the 
troops, and proceeded to Madras, for the purpose 
of destroying, by one bold stroke, the remains 
of French influence in the Carnatic — war having 
been declared against France at home. 

On his arrival there, he found, however, that 
the result he meditated had already been achieved; 
and that, throughout the whole of the vast penin- 
sula of Hindostan, Britain alone, of all European 
nations, maintained an attitude of power. By the 
nth of June, tidings had come of that war 
which was eventually to wrap all Europe in the 
flames of strife; and, already orders had been 
issued to take possession of Chandernagore, and all 
the French factories in the presidency of Bengal. 
These orders were obeyed with ease ; but more 
trouble was anticipated at Madras, where Pondi- 
cherry had again been put in a state of complete 
defence; but before Cornwallis could reach the 
scene of operations, they were over. 

On the nth of July, 1793, Colonel Floyd 
arrived before the fortress, and, to blockade it 
on the land side, encamped in a thick wood, where 
the tigers were so numerous, that the natives were 
afraid to venture into it ; while Admiral Cornwallis 
environed the place by sea. Eventually the com- 
mand of the troops devolved upon Colonel John 
Braithwaite, who had only opened fire from his 
first batteries for a few hours, when the insubordi- 
nation and licentiousness of the garrison, already 
corrupted by the vilest principles of democracy and 
irreligion, compelled the governor. General Char- 
mont, to hoist the white flag on the 22nd of 
August. Even after it was hoisted, they fired some 
shells and killed several of our soldiers. 

During the night they were guilty of every 
species of outrage. On the following morning, a 
number of them environed the house of General 
Charmont, and threatened to hang him before the 
door, when he made application to Colonel Braith- 
waite to save him from the Republicans. 

Rushing in, our soldiers bayoneted them on 
every hand, rescued the governor, and preserved 
the inhabitants from further outrage ; so thus, once 
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more was the British flag displayed on the walls of 
Pondicherry.* 

The Nabob of the Carnatic, whose dominions 
were held by our troops, had proved very irregular 
in his subsidies during the war with Mysore ; and 
hence Cornwallis, acting precisely as Hastings would 
have done, appointed his own officers to collect the 
revenue, and paid it into the treasury of the Com- 
pany, who, but for this measure, could not have 
carried on the war to its termination. “ The 
course of events, and absolute necessity, had forced 
the pacifically disposed Lord Cornwallis into the 
war with Tippoo Sultan, and into a scries of 
measures very contrary to the wishes, the policy, 
and the system of non-interference and non- 
aggrandisement, of the British Legislature and 
Government. But it had been well remarked, that 
this self-evident necessity was not followed by the 
conclusion, that the same causes might again pro- 
duce the same effects ; and that a general im- 
pression was made in England, that his lordship 
had placed the affairs of the Company on the true 
footing of security and strength, which had been so 
long desired — that, for the future, nothing woi;^ld 
be requisite, but mild, moderate, and conciliatory 
counsels in the Governor-General and the local 
authorities to secure the lasting tranquillity and 
prosperity of the British Empire in India.” 


All the really great efforts of Cornwallis, says 
Sir John Malcolm, had ever been made with extra- 
ordinary success. Though some of the smaller 
reforms which he essayed were perhaps failures, he 
left behind him among the native population a good 
and honourable name. In the military and civil 
establishments he effected many radical reforms; 
but then he had that unity of power, and that 
literal control over all the presidencies alike — that 
absolute authority, which the less fortunate Hastings 
had never possessed. 

He devoted a few months to the settlement of 
certain civil affairs, in which the Nabob of the 
Carnatic and his creditors were concerned, after 
which, finding it necessary to return to Bengal, 
where Mr. (then Sir John) Shore had succeeded 
him as Governor-General, he set isail early in 
October, 1793, for England, quitting the shores of 
India, amid the regret of all ranks and classes of 
men. The reception that awaited him was fully 
commensurate with the great services he had per- 
formed to the Company and his country. He 
received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, 
though the Opposition were never weary of extolling 
the virtues and deploring the misfortunes of the 
Tiger of Mysore. The king created him a marquis 
of Gjeat Britain, and he was appointed Master- 
General of the Ordnance, 
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Sir John Shore, Bart, (afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth), the old friend of Warren Hastings, also 
the warm friend and future biographer of Sir 
William Jones, the learned and upright judge at 
Calcutta, was worthily chosen successor to the 
Marquis of Cornwallis as Governor-General of 
India. The appointment of the latter to that high 
office was the first in which a previous connection 
with the Company had been deemed unnecessary, 
and its success had gone far to confirm the idea, 
that all such appointments in future should be 
made upon the same principle : yet the king, in 
a letter to Mr. Heniy Dundas on the sth of 
* “ Rec. 52nd Foot.” ^ 


September, 1792, expressed his opinion that no 
more proper person to fill the office of Governor- 
General, or more likely to follow the policy of 
Cornwallis, could be found than Sir John Shore. 

He possessed abundant local knowledge of India, 
and was particularly skilled in the revenue of that 
country. He was by nature industrious, pacific, 
and conciliatory, and inspired by a very high sense 
of religion. “ It was laid down to him as a rule, 
that the dictates of justice, no less than those of 
economy, prescribed to the Company a system of 
non-interference with the internal affairs, or mutual 
differences of the native states ; unless when inter- 
ference should be required by the paramount duty 
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of preserving the tranquillity and integrity of the 
Company’s own domiinions.’’ 

Like his 'friend, Warren Hastings, Sir John Shore 
had sprung from an old family of Cavalier principles, 
and, like Daylesford, their lands had been lost in 
the great civil war. The name of Shore, which is 
of considerable antiquity in Derby, appears among 
the gentry of that shire in the reign of Henry VI., 
and one represented Derby in Parliament so early 
as the time of Richard II.; but the immediate 
predecessor of the new Governor- General was 
John Shore of Snitterton, in the parish of Darley, 
near* Matlock. “ J ohn Shore purchased of the 
Sachcverells, in the commencement of the reign of 
Elizabeth, ‘the Manor of Snitterton, and several 
premises and lands in Snitterton, AVcnslcy, and 
Darley,’ and j^robably resided at Snitterton Hall, a 
venerable and moSt-girt mansion at the foot of 
Okcr.”* 

His son, Sir John Shore, who was knighted by 
Charles II., entered his ^pedigree and arms at the 
time of Dugdale’s visitation, and died in 16S0. 
His great-grandson John, son of Thomas Shore of 
Melton in Suffolk, was born in 1751 in London, 
and educated at Harrow, where, among his 
class-fellows were Richard Brinsley Sheridan and 
Nathaniel Halked, destined, like himself, for future 
fame ; and with the latter he renewed his inter- 
course in after years, both at home and in India. We 
are told that his diligence and keen perception of 
the beauties of the classics soon recommended him 
to Dr. Sumner at Harrow, where he mastered Virgil 
and Homer, Cicero, Horace, and Sophocles. He 
also acquired with success the French and Portu- 
guese languages ; and, being early destined for the 
Indian Civil Service, after being placed in an 
academy at Hoxton, where he became versed in 
book-keeping and merchants’ accounts, he sailed 
for the land of his labours at the age of seventeen, 
and reached Madras on the i8th of May, 1769, 
from whence he proceeded to Bengal, and was soon 
appointed assistant to the Council at Moorsheda- 
bad. To his other acquirements he now proceeded 
to add a knowledge of the Oriental languages, 
and he gained that of Hindostan by colloquial in- 
tercourse. • After having acted as Persian translator 
and secretary to the Provincial Board at Moorshe- 
dabad, he was appointed fifth member of tlie 
Board at Calcutta in 1773, “and he at once ex- 
changed the stillness and seclusion, in which his 
days had hitherto flowed peacefully along, for the 
angry contentions of the seat of unsettled and divided 
government.” What these contentions were, we 
have already detailed in the history of the career of 
• • * " Life of Lord TeignmouUi.” 


Warren Hastings ; but amid the distracted state of 
the presidency, Mr. Shore pursued an indep.endent 
course, yet he was the firm friend of Hastings, was 
appointed second member of. the Grand Council, 
and held the important post of acting chief of the 
Board of Revenue till his return to England in 1785. 

The critical state of India having, as we have else- 
where told, attracted the attention of Parliament, 
and produced Pitt’s famous Bill for the Regulation 
of Affairs in that country, Mr. Shore, after sug- 
gesting, at home, many valuable reforms in the 
administration, was appointed member of the 
Supreme Council at Fort William, and, though but 
recently married, in his zeal for the service, he 
once more sailed for India in company with Lord 
Cornwallis ; and there, amid all the bustle*incidcnt 
to the reforms made by the latter, and the warlike 
measures against Tippoo,he arranged the permanent 
settlement of the revenues, and “ soothed the weary 
hours of sickness by commencing and completing 
a poem, entitled, ‘The AVanderer;’ the plan of 
which was suggested by the painful circumstances 
of his separation from his country and kindred.” * 

The year 1789 saw him once more in England, 
when he w^as examined at the trial of Wanen 
Hastings; a baronetcy was offered him, but he 
declined it, until 1792, when he received his 
diploma, and was presented to the king on his 
appointment as Governor-General, in succession to 
the victorious Cornwallis. From a paragraph in 
Wilberforce’s correspondence, it appears that, 
having retired with a fortune of ;£ 2 5 , 000 , he was 
“with difficulty compelled to accept the splendid 
and lucrative post of Governor-General ; which 
Government, so creditably to tliemselves, abso- 
lutely forced upon him. He was living in retire- 
ment, not even keeping a carriage, in Somerset- 
shire, with a sweet wife and two children.” 

On the loth of March, 1793, Sir John Shore 
reached Calcutta, where he was welcomed by all 
classes, and found himself surrouflded by his old 
friends and former domestics. He was not in- 
stalled in his office till the 28th of October, 1793, 
as T.ord Cornwallis retained the reins of govern- 
ment till that time. Major-General Sir Robert 
Abercromby received the appointment of com- 
mander-in-chief, for, as Sir John was not a military 
man, the severance of the two offices became a 
matter of necessity. 

Though the successes of Cornwallis in war had 
been great, and great, too, the moral impression 
they made on all the native princes, the treachepr 
and selfishness of the latter were such, that Britain 
could rely on no treaty with them, or on the personal 
* Ibid. 



disposition of any of them. French influence 
was again beginning to be felt. They formed a 
treaty with the Nizam of the Deccan, and by 
diplomatic means, gained such a power over him, 
that he took two French brigades, under M. Ray- 
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daughters, and was succeeded by the eldest of the 
former, who was solemnly proclaimed at Calcutta, 
on the 28th of September, 1793. 

In this same year, died Sir William Jones, the 
eminent and learned judge at Calcutta, who was 
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mond, into his army ; and this at a time when the deemed a loss alike to India and tO'England, arid 
disturbances in Europe, consequent to the French to no one more than the Governor-General, who, in 
Revolution, threatened seriously to affect our in- a letter to Lady Shore, of date the 27th April, 
terests in T nd'a About six nlonths after Sir John wrote in touching terms of the death of his bosom 
Shore arrived in Calcutta, the Nabob of Bengal— friend. 

its tintr-inal sovereign— Mobarek-ud-Dowloh, died. The Indian coast trade was now beginning to 
leaving behind him twelve sons and thirteen be seriously impeded by French cruisers, and no 
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effectual means were taken against them until commanded by Captains Edward Pakenham and 
considerable loss * 0 ! life and property ensued ; Samuel Osborne, when cmising off the MauritiuSj 
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Admiral Cornwallis taking to sea for that purpose, fell in with £a Guay Tromn, a French ship o 
On the sth of May, 1793, H.M.S. Orpheus, thirty- thirty-four guns and 400 men, which was taken b> 
two guns (Captain Newcome), in company with the Orpheus, after a sharp conflict, in which the 
Centurion (fifty), and Resistance (forty-four), enemy Iiad eighty-one killed and wounded, while 
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we had only one niidshi])man killed, a mate, and 
eight seamen wounded. 

On the 22nd of October, in the same year, the 
Cefiturion and Diomede, when cruising off the same 
coast, discovered and gave chase to three ships 
and a brig ; and at half-past three in the afternoon, 
they were within musket-shot of tliem. 'I’he relative 
sLiength was thus — llritish : Ceniurion, fifty guns, 
300 men ; Diomede, forty -four guns, 200 men. 
I'Yeneh : I.a Sybille, forty guns, 400 men ; La 
Pnideute, lliirty sis: guns, 300 men ; ship of 
twenty six guns ; brig of twelve. 

The Erenrh commodore ran up the tricolour and 
opened fire, on wliich the battle began. At four 
o’clock he made sail, sc’cking to escape, and was 
followed by all his ^essels excejit La Sybille, which 
fell away to Uawvard under a heavy fire, as a calm 
prevented her getting ahead. The whole' of the 
enemy's fire w’as direc'ted at the Centurion, whose 
masts, rigging, and sails were reduced to useless 
wreckage, w'hich rendered her unal>le to keep her 
place in the action. \t a (quarter to si\, the fore- 
topmast of the ship to icewxard was shotawsiy ; but 
she bore up before the w’ind, and the .shijjs ahead 
took her in tow. 'Flic Centurion and Diomede 
w'ore after them, but the former had recei\'cd 
so much damage aloft, that it w'as nec'cssary to 
abandon the pursuit and jmt her head to the sea, 
to ])revcnt what remained of her masts from going 
overboard. Thus, tlie enemy being close in on 
the coast of Mauritius, escaped into Poit I.ouis, 
w’here the Sybille, licing a complete wTcc'k, was run 
on shore to prevent her from sinking. 

Tippoo of Mysore, having performed all his 
obligations under the treaty made at Scringa])alam, 
had his two sons restored to him on the 28th of 
i\Iarch, T794, though some objections were made 
thereto by the Ni/am, on the ground that Tip|)0o 
was making claims upon him inconsistent with that 
treaty in respect to the district of Kurnoul. Strong 
suspicions were already entertained that 'J'ippoo 
was preparing for fresh mischief, as he was already 
in correspondence w'itli the blood-stained rc\o- 
lutionary government of France; and by a rigid 
economy, a skilful attention to all the resources of 
his now diminished kingdom, was supjiosed to be 
preparing for another trial of strength for the 
restoration of liis prestige in Southern India, the 
moment the two royal ho^-tages w’erc surrendered 
to him. 

Notwithstanding all diis, the two jirinces w'ere 
sent from Madras, under the care of Captain 
Doveton to Dconhully, in a plain near whicli 
Tippoo had pitched' his tent and aw'aited them. 
On entering it with taptain Do\cton, the boys 


approached their father as if iiuite overawx'd, and 
placed their heads at his feet. The stern Tippoo 
Avas, to all appearance, quite unmoved, and in 
silence touched tlieir necks, on which they arose 
and then he pointed to their seats, lie then 
engaged in an animatctl conversation w ith C!aptain. 
Doveton, and talked with singular east and 
fluency on the marvxls of the French Revolution, 
of Lord Macartney s embassy to China, and other 
events of the time. AVIiatever the waly 'J'ijqioo w:w 
plotting or scheming in secret, at all subsequent 
interviews with Doveton, he declared often that 
Cornuxdlis liad been his best friend that he would 
ever 1)C governed In his ad\i(e, forget the hitler 
])ast, and cultivate the fricndshii) of the llritish 
nation, as the ])rimary objects of Ids jiolicv. 

Though no dependence could be placed iijion 
the ]W()mises of Tippoo, and thougli Kiiro]>e was 
lapidly becoming everywhere (oiuiilsed by sedition 
and w'ar, there was, as )ct, a jwospect of peace in 
India, wliere the sovereignty was exercised con- 
jointly, by ourselves, the Mahrattas, the Ni/am, 
and Tippoo Sultan. 

'Fhc Mahiatta poweis com])rehendcd the 
Peishwa, Holkar, Scindia, and the Rajah of llerar, 
who had less interest than the others in their 
general politic*^, and carried on his administratio]^ 
independently of them, although he had received 
the confirmation (>f lu’s succession, and the insignia 
of his investituic from the Pcidnva as head elect 
of all the Mahratta powens. Ibjwever, the Poonah 
government, wn'tli the two French brigades in their 
servic e, under a general named 1 >c Boigne, deemed 
itself siifticicntly formidable now’, w’ilhout the 
adherence of the Rajah of Berar ; and it was the 
nature of that government to be ambitious, grasjiing, 
and covetous, and never to omit, when occasion 
offered, an opiiorlunity of increasing its w’ealth and 
power, without caring much whether the means 
w’cre justifiable or not ; and even at this time, after 
ha\ing completely humbled Tiiipoo, according to 
Auber, it w’as felt, that with regard to the different 
princes of Hindostan, our chief security was in our 
military strength.'^ 

By all who knew the general temper of the fiery 
Mahrattas, whose strength years long afterwards w’as 
repressed, but not extinguished, and whose boast 
it w\as that they wxtc the Maha^rashtra or ‘‘great 
people;'' by all who knew’ the Mahrattas, we say, 
a long term of peace with them could never be 
expected, as they were essentially a nation of 
w’arriors, tliiefly lightly-armed horsemen, wlio could 
march fifty miles a day, and feed their hardy steeds 
on the growing grain or the thatch of houses, if 
♦ ” Rise and Progress of British Power in India." 
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nothing better came in their Avay. At tlie time of 
Sir John. Shore's* arrival we were undoubtedly 
strong in India. 'Fhe din of our cannon at 
Scringapatam was fresh in the memory of all, and 
our chief ally, the Nizam of the Deccan, seemed 
true to his promises. But jealousies which broke 
out between him and the Mahrattas, even before 
the departure of Cornwallis, now seemed to 
threaten strife. On finding that they seemed about 
to invade liim, the Nizam, in virtue of alliance, 
applied for aid to Sir John Shore. 

This tlie latter Avas obliged to lefuse, in accordance 
with llie neutrality or non-interference system 
he had been advised to adopt, while, at the same 
lime, he was loth to give offence to the Mahrattas, 
who viewed our growing strength and our successes 
in war witli jealousy and alarm ; yet, on the other 
hand, the Ni/am Ava* — so far as appearances went — 
a firm friend, Avho had rejoic^ed at tlie triumph of , 
Cornwallis ami the downfall of Tijipoo. Noa\% the 
i’oonah government began to jierceive that the 
new Governor-Cicneral, in his desire for peace, 
would yield the Nizam no more aid than media- 
tion and diplomacy, both of Avhich they viewed 
Avith contempt, and thus they betook them to beat- 
ing their Avar-drums, mustering their horsemen, and 
putting their lances and SAVords to the grindstone. 

It Avas at this crisis that Mahadajee Scindia died 
— a chief who, to a certain extent, A\as the actual 
sovereign of Hindostan from the Sutlej to Agra. 
“He Avas,” says Sir Jolm Malcolm, “the nominal 
slave but the rigid master of the unfortunate Shah 
Alum, Emperor of Delhi ; the pretended friend, 
but the designing rival of Holkar; the professed 
inferior in all matters of form, but the real superior 
and oppressor of the Rajpoot princes of Central 
India ; the proclaimed soldier, but the actual 
plunderer of the family of the PeishAva.”* 

Scindia Avas the possessor of some of the finest 
provinces of the Deccan, and a great portion of 
Mabva, and liad a regular army that mustered, at 
one time, sixteen regiments of sepoys, Avhom 
General de Boigne had disciplined for him, Avith 
100,000 cavalry, and 500 brass and iron guns; but 
he Avho had given such an increase to the Mahratta 
poAver, died at this crisis, as Ave have said, AAUthout 
leaving any male issue. He had a brother, named 
Tookajee Scindia, Avho fell at the battle of Paniput, 
and left three sons. The elder of these had no 
sops, but the other tAVO had; yet Scindia, Avithout 
regard to the legal order of succession, had, prior 
to his death, repeatedly avowed his intention of 
adopting DoAvlut Rao, the son of his youngest 
nephcAV, a youth of fifteen. Thus elfect Avas given 
* * Malcolm’s ** Central India.” 


to old Scindia’s intention, and l^OAvlut entered 
peaceably into possession of the vast powder to 
Avhich he had fallen heir. 

Young and daring, and anxious to distinguish 
himself in Avar, DoAvlut Rao Scindia now hastened 
to assemble his anny even from the most remote 
parts of Hindostan, Avith the double intention of 
obtaining an ascendency in the alliance forming 
against the Nizam, and of giving additional strength 
to his oAvn autliority. 

'Fhe people inhabiting the Deccan, or “ Country 
of the South,'’ remembered hoAv Cornwallis had 
behaved Avhen an ally of the Company had been 
assailed, and they could not believe that noAv the 
latter Avoiild abandon the cause of a friend so faith- 
ful ; Avhile it Avas the general lAelief of all Avho took 
an interest in Indian affairs, that avc could not leave 
him to his fiite, “ Avithout Aveakening that force 
of opinion Avliich, more than arms, had made us 
Avhat Ave Avere in India,” when our stern defence of 
the Rajah of 'FravaiK'ore had won us a reputation 
for faith and firmness. 

But Sir John Shore aa^is trammelled by his pacific 
instructions from London. lie felt himself rom- 
pdled to decide that the British liad no right to 
interfere, and supported this decision by a very 
ably--Avord(‘d minulc, to the effect “ That, as the 
union of the three allies Avas the basis of the treaty, 
the continuance of that union or friendshi[) is 
essential to the ])erformancc of the obligations iin- 
]>oscd by it, and a war betAvecn two of the parties 
totally changes the relative situation of all.” 

'J'hiis, as a net essary conclusion, lie held that A\^e 
Avere not (ailed upon to interfere; yet Sir John 
Malcolm seems to liave been of opinion that Avith- 
out going to war, a more decided or liigher tone 
might liave had a lietter effect, for so fresh Avere 
the victories of Cornwallis in the minds of all, that 
our influence might have intimidated the Mahrattas 
from their intended attack on the Nizam.* 

In less than three Avecks from the date of the 
minute avc have just quoted, the Mahrattas had 
poured their army into the territories of the Nizam. 
In P'ebruary, 1795, DoAvlut Rao Scindia began 
liis march Avith tlic advanced corps, and on the 
iTth of the folloAving month a battle AA'as fought at 
Bcdcr, a frontier toAvn of the Deccan, the AAalls 
and temples of AAfliich still retain some traces of 
ancient splendour. 

M. Raymond, who had begun liis military career 
in India at an early age under the Count de Lally, 
and who, ever since the ncAv “ pcace-at-any-price 
policy of the Britisli had been suspected, had lent 
all his energies to perfecting the discipline of Nizam 
* Political 1 listory of India.” 
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Ali’s infantry, was so successful that he had not the 
slightest doubt or hesitation , in leading them to 
encounter the brigades of Scindia, which had been 
in an equal manner perfected by De Boigne. The 
battle was stoutly contested, and had every appear- 
ance of terminating in favour of Nizam Ali, when 
Raymond was bewildered on receiving from him, 
amid the hottest fire, an order to retreat. He had, 
as wa:> usual with him, brought all the ladies of his 
/.enaua into the field, and one, who was for the 
time his chief favourite, became so terrified by the 
carnage around her, that she infected her seldom 
A’cry courageous lord, and on her threatening, if he 
did not ()uit the field, to disgrace him by exposing 
herself to his soldiers, he sent the fatal order to 
Raymond, and fled by night to the little fort of 
Ivurdlah, where he was immediately blocked up, 
till starved into a shameful capitulation at the end 
of some Aveeks, and agreed to cede to the enemy 
leiritory worth thirty -five lacs yearly, including 
Dowlutabad, or the ‘‘ abode of ijrosperity,^' the 
key of the whole Deccan, supposed by Major 
Wilford to be the ancient Tiv^ara^ and also to 
deliver, as a hostage, Azeern-ul-Omrah, otherwise 
Meer Alum. 

At this time two battalions of our troops were in 
llte Deccan, and had they fought at Bcder the 
lout of the Mahrattas had been sure. I'hcy might 
even liave raised the investment of Kurdlah ; but 
the officer commanding them had the express 
orders of the Governor-General not to stir a stej). 
'Thus, naturally, the Nizam on his return to Hyder- 
abad, intimated ])retty plainly that the Company 
had better recall their two useless battalions, as to 
pay and maintain troops who did not serve him 
was a profitless task ; and accordingly they v/ere 
sv)on after withdrawn. “ 'J'he Ni/am has dismissed 
our battalions," says Sir John Shore, in a letter to 
Henry Dundas, May 12, 1795; “they were em- 
ployed in a disgraceful and delicate service ; and I 
.should have seen their removal Aviih satisfaction 
if I had not been obliged to attribute it to the 
Mahrattas."* 

'The destruction of the power of Nizam Ali now 
seemed inevitable; yet there came to jiass two 
e\ ents by which he was saved. One of these was 
the rebellion of Ali Jah, his son, in June, 1795, 
and the other was the death of the Pcishvva Madhoo 
Rao, in October of the same year. General Ray- 
mond’s troops at the battle of Bedcr amounted 
to twenty-three battalions of considerable strength ; 
their value under fire had been fully proved, hence 
the Nizam resolved to add to their number, and for 
this purpose the revenues of Kuri)a, an extensive 

* " Ti*:y;nmouth’s Life anil Lcltc-rs.'* 


district around the town and fortress of Cuddapah, 
in the Balaghaut territory, wert assigned for their 
subsistence. By its vicinity to the sea-coast, this 
locality afforded the Nizam many facilities for 
recruiting, for getting additional officers, and for 
forming a Junction with certain European forces*, 
which the French republicans were alleged to be 
preparing for the recovery of some of their old 
conquests in India. 

But now Sir John Shore, who by his home 
instructions had left the Nizam no resource but to 
form this French alliance — complained of iu and 
threatened, if the corps of General Raymond were 
not withdrawn from Kurpa, to send a body of British 
troops to that quarter, though, since the days of 
the Marquis dc Biissy, the Deccan had never been 
without some French officers and soldiers. The 
discussion respecting Raymond's post Avas ended 
by the rebellion of Ali Jah, against Avhom he was 
immediately dispatched, and whom he made prisoner, 
just as two battalions of our Uoops, under Captain 
I James Daliymi)lc — the very troops that had been 
I previously withdrawn — arrived for the same pur- 
pose. As these had been earnestly requested by the 
Nizam, the ready compliance of Sir Jolm Shore 
served to make our relations Avith Nizam Ali 
of a more friendly nature in future, as our troop'^ 
remained in the Deccan to assist in the restoration 
of order. 

Tlie death of Madhoo Rao led to fierce dis- 
content among the Mahralla (hiefs, Avho had 
hitherto been leagued. 'Hie Nana Furnavese was 
resolved to ])lace u])on the throne of the dead 
IV-isliAAva an infant prince, in avIiosc name he might 
rule as regent; but I)OAvlut Rao Scindia. animated 
by a sjurit of oj)position, asserted the claims of 
Bajee Rao, the son of Ragobah, avIio, according to 
that Avhich Avas not recognised in the Fast — the 
Ihav of primogeniture — avouIcI liave been the proper 
heir to the inusnud. Tlie Nana being then at 
Poonah, the capital of the confederated Mahrattas, 
took the initiative in this aftair. He liberated 
Azeem-ul-Omrah, the cai)tivc minister of Nizam Ali, 
rescinded the 'Treaty of Kurdlah, and surrendered 
all claim to territory and treasure Avhich the Nizam, 
under that treaty, had been bound to give up. He 
concluded a new treaty Avith the latter ; but ere it 
could take effect, young Scindia advanced upon 
Poonah with an army that Nana Furnavese was 
unable to opijose, and the son of the AA^andcrer 
Ragobah Avas placed upon the throne. 

This occasioned fresh negociations Avith the 
chiefs, and Scindia, in order to prevent the 
Nizam from furthering the schemes of Nana 
Furnavese, agreed to be satisfied with a fourth of 
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the demands made upon tlie former under the 
’J reaty of Kurdlalif 

Soon after his capture hy Raymond, Ali Jah 
died, or was murdered, on which a new rebellion 
broke out, led by IXirah Jah, a nephevv of the 
Nizam. He collected some scattered forces, who 
were attacked with great spirit and utterly routed 
by Dalrymple’s iwo battalions. The strong fortress 
of Rochorc, which the insurgents liad garrisoned, 
was next carried by storm. Ni/am Ali expressed 
great gratitude to Sir John Sliore for the aid thus 
rendered liim by these troops; but he still dreaded, 
diat if he were attacked again by ]\Iahrattas, Sir 
John might not send him a sufticient force, and 
I bus lie still relied most on the battalions ol 
<jeneral Raymond. 

Aw’are how greatly he was lesijccted and 
Jionourcd by the* Ni/am, the I’rencliman left 
Jiothing undone to bring the army to a state of 
])erfection in order and discipline, and during this 
task was at no ]jnns to c'onceal his animosity to 
Jlritain, and his ])lans of a future that even l)e 
Pussy had Uv'ver imagined. The least of these, 
was our total expulsion from llindostan, and its 
transference to the incompetent government of rc- 
jjublican Jdanee. All his battalions now carried — 
not the flag of Ni/am Ali, but the new tricolour of 
h'rance ; and the cap of liberty was borne on all 
their buttons and aj)pointments ; and, m the exu- 
berance of their political fervour, his officers 
almost nightly sang the Jra, and danced the 
('armagnole in the marble jialares of Hyderabad. 
All this tvas harmless enough; but (ieneral Ra}- 
mond tvent further. He, by secret agents, en- 
couraged our sepoys to desert, and excited a 
partial mutiny in a battalion of the Madras army. 


'J o counteract this Trench influence, Sir John 
Shore encouraged some British subjects to enter 
the service of the Nizam ; but none of them Jiad 
either the military or political address of their 
rivals, whose growing battalions at length became 
so formidable, that Ni/am Ali w'as alarmed lest 
they might deprive him altogether of the Deccan, 
and he solicited Sir John Shore to make such 
military arrangements with him as w^ould preclude 
the necessity for having such perilous friends to 
aid him against the Mahrattas, oftering even to 
dismiss them all, the moment that British troops in 
sutheient strength were .sent into his territories. 

'riiough fully alive to the danger of French 
influeiK'e, Sir John Shore seems to have thought 
there wxi.s moie danger incurred by giving offence 
to the great Mahratta confedeiacy, and chiefly the 
powerful Scindia — conceiving naturally, that if lie 
marched an army into the ])e(('an, the act w’ould 
be certain to provoke a Mahratta w’ar, and would 
also be a departure from the system of strict 
neutrality which his onlers from home desired him 
to maintain — and hence he took no dcciilcd stojis 
in the matter. 

Amid these tin moils, Sir John, who felt a deep 
interest in all matters connected witli religion, took 
measures for supplv ing the military stations with 
churches and cha]:)lains, of wiiich they had been 
destitute before, and had a place set a[>arL for the 
celebration of Divine service in the fort at Cal- 
(Mitia, where none would seem to have existed 
hitherto. Jn his letters home, he complained 
much of tlic irreligion and infidelity prevalent 
among our people in Bengal, and seemed to have 
taken a lively interest in the apparently hopeless task 
of converting the vast population to Christianity.* 


CHAPTER lAlH. 

DEFEAT 0^ onOLAU.M MOIFAMIUED KH \N. MARRl V(.t. OF M/IEK AT.I. Tin: DU'JCIl N KM I ATS 


REDUCED. DISCOXTEN'T IN THE AKMV, ETC. 

Sir John Shore, tow’ards the end of the year 
1794, “was engaged,'’ as liis son records, “in a 
brief but bloody sequel to that meniorablc Rohilla 
war, in the conduct of which Hastings Jiad borne a 
jirincipal and much censured part.” 

The circumstances were these : — The famous 
I^ohilkt (to whom we have more than onc'c rc- 1 
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ferred) Fy/oola Khan, who hold the jaghiie of 
Rampoorah, under the Nabob of Oude, in virtue 
of a treaty which the Company guaranteed, died 
in 1794, and then one of tho.se tragedies so com- 
mon in India occurred. He was barely succeeded 
by his ehlest son, w'hen the latter was basely 

• “ Life and Loiters of Lord Tcigninoiilh," by his son. 
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assassinated by his brother, Gholaiim Mohammed 
Khan, vvho took possession of the jaghire. With- 
out delay, the murderer coolly ai)i)lied to the 
nabob-vizier of Oude, who, when influenced by 
a handsome present, would no doubt have sanc- 
tioned the usurpation ; but Sir Robert Abercromby, 
ere Sir John Shore could communicate with him 
on the subject, marched towards Rampoorah, and 
defeated the usurper in a battle in which the 
Roe ilhis- -inspired, no doubt, by a longing for 
vengeance upon us — fought so well, that our Imc 
nearly gave way. Immediately after obtaining 
this victory, Si.- Robert, on his own responsil)ility, 


to join with you in regretting the loss of so many 
valuable and respectable lives.* I shall be happy 
to learn that the submission of the Rohillas ren- 
ders iiimecessary any further exertion of that 
bravery which has ever distinguished the officers 
and troops of our armies in India. By some 
accident, a sheet of your letter was omitted. 
You will receive a j)iiblic answer without delay. 
The valour of the Rohillas seems to have ex- 
ceeded everything but that of our own troops; — 
this is, indeed, beyond all commendation. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
“General Sir Robert Abercromby, K.B.” 
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with the consent of the nabob-vizier, restored the 
jaghire to Ahmed Ali Khan, the infant son of the 
murdered Mohammed. 

I'hoiigh for some reason the Governor-General, 
Sir John Shore, was not c|uitc satisfied with 
Sir Robert Abercromby’s rapid measures in this 
matter, he complimented him in the following 
re])ly to his official report : — 

“■Calcutta, Nov. 6th, 1794. 

“ My dear Sir, — I havT this moment received your 
express, announcing your victory over the infatuated 
Rohill.as, and their desperate chief, Gholaum Mo- 
hammed Khan; I lose not a moment in offering you 
my sincere congratulation on your brilliant success. 
The moderation and humanity of your conduct 
preceding the action, add* greatly to the honour 
which you have acejuired by it, and I have only 


Though Asoff-iid-Dowlah, the nabob-vizier, was 
complaining about Ibis time that his finances and 
administration were both going to wreck, he was 
then proprietor of 20 palaces, 100 gardens, 1,200 
elephants, 3,000 fine .saddle-horses, 1,500 double- 
barreled guns, hundreds of costly mirrors, lustres, 
girandoles, and clocks set with jewels ; and the 
account of the splendour displayed on the marriage 
of his son, Vizier Ali, at Lucknow, in 1795, sur- 
passes anydiing of which we read in the “ Arabian 
Nights.” 

He had his tents pitched, says Forbes, on a 
plain near the city. Among these were two of 
great size, made of strong cotton, lined with 
different coloured stripes of the finest English 
broadcloth, with silken cords. Each of these 
pavilions cost about ;^6o,ooo sterling. Their 
walls were ten feet high, and latticed in pan, 
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for the ladies of the seraglio to see through. On 
the marriage day, <Asoff wore jewels to the value 
of two millions sterling. The Shumceana was 
illuminated by 200 magnificent European giran- 
doles, 200 glass shades, and many hundreds of 
flambeaux. Then 1 00 dancing girls, richly-dressed, 
danced and sang in Ilindoo-Persic. I'he bride- 
groom, then in his thirteenth year, so loaded 


F orbes, “ was inlaid with fireworks ; at eve^y ste]> 
of the elephants, the earth burst before .us, and 
threw up artificial stars, besides innumerable 
rockets, and many hundred wooden shells that 
burst in the air, and shot forth a thousand fiery 
serpents ; these, winding through the atmosphere, 
illuminated the .sky, and, aided by the light of 
the bamboo scenery, gave the dark night the 
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with jewels that he could scarcely move, and the 
bride, in her tenth year, were conveyed, at seven 
p.m., on elephants to a wonderful garden, a mile 
distant. The procession included 1,200 richly- 
caparisoned elephants; of these, 100 bore silver 
castles, or howdahs. In the centre was the 
nabob, in a jewelled howdah of gold, on one of 
uncommon size, caparisoned in cloth of gold On 
Ills rigid, sat our resident, Mr. George Johnstone; 
and on his left, the bridegroom. 

‘‘ The ground from the tents to the garden, form- 
*ing the road on which we movec?,’’ continues 


ai)pcarance of a bright day. The whole of this 
grand scene was also lighted by 3,000 flambeaux 
carried by men. In this manner wc moved in 
stately ]^omp to the garden, which we entered, 
after alighting from tlic elephants. It was illu- 
minated by innumerable transparent paper lan- 
terns of various colours, suspended from the 
branches of the trees. In the centre was a large 
edifice, to w'hich we ascended, and were intro- 
troduced into a grand saloon, adorned with giran- 
doles and pendent lustres of English manufacture,, 
lighted with wax candles. Here we had an elegant 
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collation of European and Indian dishes ; at the 
same tiipe, about a hundred dancing girls sang 
their lively airs and performed their native dances. 
Thus passed the time until dawn, when we returned 
to our respective homes. . . . i’he >vhole expense 
of this marriage feast, which was repeated for three 
successive nights, cost upwards of ;^3oo,ooo.”'" 

The effects of the great war now raging in 
Europe, began to be felt in India. Tlie conquest 
of Holland by the French, and their treaty of 
alliance formed with that country on the i8ih 
May, 1795, produced an entire change in the 
relations of the Dutch with Britain, the cabinet of 
which deemed itself justihed in declaring war 
against Holland, and a portion of the operations 
conSequeilt to this measure included tlie reduction 
of all the Dutch settlements in the FLast Indies. 

For this purpose, an expedition was fitted out 
against Ceylon. The royal squadron in Indian 
waters at this time, was commanded by Commo- 
dore J^eter Rainier. It consisted of nine sail (four 
being of the line), carrying 430 guns, and these 
were at once disposed in such a manner as to cut 
up the Dutch trade. The commodore, in conjunc- 
tion with the presidency of Madras, resolved to 
secure the port of Trincomalee ; and for this pur- 
pose, a body of troops, including portions of the 
52nd Foot and Macleod Highlanders, under 
Major-General James Stewart, embarked on board 
the ships at Madras witli ammuniiion and stores. 
"J hey sailed on the 21st July, and, at the same 
time, the commodore detached t'aptain rxhvard 
}\akenhain, in the Rcsista?iir (forty-four guns), and 
the Suffolk (tender), witli some troops for the 
reduction of Malacca. 

On the I St of August the squadron came to 
anchor in Back Bay. On the preceding day, 
Rainier had been joined l)y the#//mvw (thirty-two 
guns), from Colombo, having on board Major 
Agnew, D.-A.-General, who had been sent to that 
place by Lord Hobart, Governor of Madras, to 
explain to the (Tovernor of Ceylon the purpose of 
the expedition. In return, the major brought with 
liim an order for the commandant of 1 rincoraalee 
to admit peaceably 300 of his Britannic Majesty’s 
troops into Fort Ostenburg; which, on the plea 
tliat the order was informal, he refused to do. 

After two days’ delay, it was resolved to land the 
troops, and for this^ purpose, the vessels drew 
nearer the shore ; but, in doing so, the Diomcile 
(forty-four guns), with a transport in tow, struck 
upon a sunken rock ivith such violence, that there 
was barely time to save her crew ere she went down 
with all her stores on board. 

* " Oriental Memoirs.'* 


Ten days elapsed before the whole of the troops, 
with their stores and equipage, «iisembarked, four 
miles north of the port of 'Frincomalee, in con- 
sequence of the dangerous surf, occasioned by a 
strong land ivind. The ships of war were then 
disposed so as to cover the march of tlie troops, 
who had their batteries completed by the i8th of 
August, and these, by the 26th, had effected a 
practicable breach. The garrison was then sum- 
moned ; but the commandant required terms which 
were inadmissible, so hostilities were recommenced, 
and 300 seamen and marines, under Captain Smith, 
late of the Diomcih'^ with four lieutenants, joined 
the storming party, whose approach the Dutch 
commander anticipated by displaying a white flag, 
in token of surrender. Fort Ostenburg also capi- 
tulated on the 31st. Our total losses were, of all 
ranks, 16 killed and 58 woiinSled ; among the 
latter, Captain Gorrie, of tlie Macleod Highlanders, 
most severely. 1'he fort of Jiaticolo surrendered 
on the rSth of the following month, and the fori 
and island of Manaar, so fiimous for its breed of 
black cattle, off the norlh-wesL coast of Ceylon, 
likewise surrendered on the 5th of October.’*' 

By February, next year, the reduction of tlie 
whole of the Dutch settlements in Ceylon was 
effected ; and as the people in the interior of the 
island had not l^een deprived of their independence 
by the Dutch, so long as they ])rcservc(] a peaceful 
demeanour, tlicy were not interfered witli by the 
Bri lisle 

'II1C other Diitcli settlements at Ainboyna, in 
tlie Moliicea group, and the mountainous isles of 
Banda, in tlie Kastern Archipelago, were also 
reduced ; and another armament, for a second' 
coiKjuest of Manilla, was prepared under Colonel 
the Hon. Arthur Wellesley, the future Wellington, 
when the extraordinary victories of the French in 
Italy caused it to be countermanded, under the 
belief that the troops composing it would be 
rc(iuired for the defence of the British Isles. 

The year 1795 saw serious discontents in the 
army of the i^ast India Company, and in one of 
his letters, Sir John Shoie says : “If you were to 
judge of its temper, from the conversation of 
individuals, you would conclude that the officers 
were in an actual state of mutiny.” Some new 
regulations, forming part of a plan originally con- 
ceived by Lord Cornwallis, to transfer the Com- 
pany’s army to the king's service, were partly the 
cause of this. Tlie wliole organisation of the 
Indian army was changed. Instead of single 
battalions of 1,000 men, commanded by a captain, 
wlio was selected from tlie Fairopean regiments in 
* “ Nnv.ql Cliron.,” Rec. 52nd Foot,’* &c. * 
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the Company’s service, with a subaltern to each 
company, they wre formed into corps of two 
battalions, to which officers were appointed of the 
same rank and number as in the king's regiments; 
and “the good effects of this change, so far as 
related to the temper and attachment of the native 
array of Fort St. George, have been questioned," 
says Sir John Malcolm.* 

Matters relating to promotion, pay, and allow- 
ances, added to the ferment. “ 'J’o wards the close 
of 1795, the military discontents reached their crisis, 

and Government received accurate information of 

# 

the proceedings of the disaffected. At one station 
in the upper provinces, the officers had determined 
upon treasonable measures if not satisfied with the 
regulations expected from J^higland ; contemplating 
the compulsory enlistment of the reluctant in their 
service, throwing cfff their allegiance to the Govern- 
ment, and seizing both the (jovernor-General and 
the Commander-in-c hief. So great had been, at one 
time, the alarm excited liy their desperate projects, 
that Sir John Murray, the commandant at Fort 
William, without communicating his precautionary 
l)roceeding to the Governor-Cieneral, ]>lacxd that 
lortrcss in a state of defence, relying on the un- 
shaken steadiness of the artiller}'.'’ t 

.Sir John .Shore ably succeeded in allaying these 
discontents, or at least avoiding the terrible con- 
scciuences of a collision, till the promulgation of 
the long-delayed regulations from Knglancl restored 
discipline and good humour. Among the amend- 
ments Avere : increased allowance to the senior 
officers of the army ; an addition to the stafl' of the 
native cavalry and infantry, as regarded their mili- 
tary and medical branches ; an increase of furkmgh- 
]xiy to medical offK:er> : and of jiassage-money to 
subalterns comjielled to return home by ilLhealth, 
with addition to the pensions of European non- 
commissioned ofticers after certain |)criods of 
service. 

'rhe revision of the military system in llritish 
India was carried out by the directors in 1796, at 
an increased cost of ;^3o8,ooo per annum ; and 
two years afterwards, all their modifications and 
amendments were incorporated into the original 
Ijlan, whrdi has since been usually named, “The 
Company's Military Cdiarter." 

In 1797, the affairs of Oude occupied the 
attention of Sir John Shore. He had long 
been of opinion that while the administration 
of the extravagant and luxurious nabob remained 
ou its present footing, we should never derive 
effective assistance from Ins troojis, but might 

• “ Rise, See., of the Indian Army.'* 

• f •' Life of Lord TeignmOuth." 
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expect to find enemies rather than allies in his 
dominions. Thus, in March, he paid a* visit to 
lAicknow, where he found that one of the chief 
amusements of the nabob was to witness old 
women racing in sacks, a diversion suggested to 
him by an Englishman. It delighted beyond 
measure the nabob, “who declared that, although 
he spent a crore of rupees, or a million sterling, in 
procuring entertainment, he had never found one 
so pleasing to him.” * 

In addition to other improvements, Sir John 
succeeded in obtaining the office of minister for 
'I’uffuzcl Hussein Khan, who was believed to be a 
man of talent and jirobity. Soon after this, Asoff- 
ud-Dowlah departed this life, and was succeeded 
by his heir presumptive, that Vizier Ali whose 
marriage we have related. Though generally 
known to be of spurious birth — the son of a fer- 
ransh (or household servant) — and that there were 
other claimants, who jileadeil their legitimacy, Vizier 
Ali had a strong faction in Lucknow ; and though 
his claim Avas formally acknowledged by our 
government in Calcutta, Sir John Shore's sense of 
justice had never been satisfied with the decision 
given in his favour; and therefore, after a second 
journey to LucknoAA', on finding how miserably 
the government was conducted, he ordered Vizier 
x\li to be (lej)osed, and the line of succession to be 
changed to that of Sujah-ud-Dowlah, Avliose sur- 
viving brother, Sadut Ali, resided at Benares. 

(.)n this second visit. Sir John had been met 
neir Lucknow by the prime minister, Avho had 
assured him that Vizier Ali and all the other 
retmted sons of Asoff Averc spurious, and that tlie 
city AA'as a scene of intrigue, perplexity, and profli- 
gacy. Sir John also found the cunning old begum, 
from Avhom ^\'arrcn Hastings liad obtained some 
I of her treasure, recommending another claimant to 
I the musmid. Hence it Avas that on the 21st of 
January, 1798, Sadut Ali was proclaimed sovereign 
of Oude, and Sir John sent Vizier Ali doAvn to 
Benares, where he was to be kept under stria 
surveillance, and Avhere he had a pension of about 
^25,000 yearly assigned him. 

At Benares our resident, Mr. Cherr), Avas to 
make all the final arrangements for him, and invited 
him to breakfast. To this meal he came attended 
by a large armed retinue, intent on miscliief. After 
complaining bitterly of his treatment by the Coin- 
pany, on a gis'en signal his attendants drew their 
sAvords and hacked Mt. Cherry and Mr. Graham 
to pieces. They then proceeded to the house of 
a Mr. Davis, Avho, having heard of their approach 
and purpose, got his Avhole family on the roof, and 
* Ibid. 
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posting himself at the summit of a narrow, circular 
stone staircase with a hog-spear, he slew several, 
and bravely defended himself till he was rescued 
by a party of troops. Vizier Ali then fled to the 
Rajah of Berar, who, aware of his own power, 
refused to give him up, unless under a promise that 
his life should be spared. This the Governor- 
General acceded to. He was brought to Calcutta, 
and placed in a room made to resemble an iron 
cage, in Fort William, where he died after an 
imprisonment of seventeen years. 

When his successor, Sadut Ali, was raised to the 
throne, he was not in a position to resist any terms 
that were made with him. By treaty, the Company 
wer^ vestgd with the cMitirc defence of Oude, and 
the annual subsidy he had to pay was increased to 
seventy-six lacs of rupees, d'he number of the 
Company’s troops was rated at 10,000 men ; but, 
in the event of their exceeding 13,000, or falling 
under 8,000, the amount was to be proportionally 
increased or reduced ; but the native force main- 
tained in Oude was not to exceed 35,000 men. 
The nabob was to hold no communication with 
any foreign state, or admit any Europeans to serve 
in his army, but with the express consent of the 
Company. He was also to i)ay the pension of 
Vizier Ali, and to maintain all the reputed children 
of his brotlier. Every way, the pecuniary gain to 
the Company was considerable ; and by the way 
in which he managed the whole change in the 
government of Oude, Sir John Shore receivcil the 
full thanks of the Court of Directors and of the 
Board of Control. 

By the general terms of this treaty. Sir John 
virtually extinguished the independence of Oude, 
reducing it to vassalage. One of the reasons 
assigned for the severe nature of his demands is 
alleged to have been the apprehension of an in- 
vasion of Hindostan from Cabul, by Zemaun Shah, 
grandson of the famous Ahmed Shah Abdalla. In 
1796 he had marched with little opposition to 
Lahore, and seemed about to push his army on to 
Delhi, when the rebellion of a brother compelled 
him to return to his own dominions. His approach 
excited the wildest hopes among the Mohammedans 
of the restoration of the house of Timour, and no 
small consternation among the Mahratta chiefs, 
who were so weakened by their own feuds as to be 
unprepared for war, and were compelled to solicit 
our alliance against Zemaun, as a common enemy. 
In the upper provinces Sir John Shore mustered 
15,000 troops to oppose him, when he fell back ; 
but, as a repetition of hi§ Visit was expected, he 
deemed it thus necessary to bring Oude into such 
a state as would make all its resources fully avail- | 


able. So, happily for British India, at this time 
Zemaun Shah and the other Afghan chiefs con- 
tinued to find occupation at home, or in other 
quarters far removed from the frontiers of Hin- 
I dostan. 

It was early in the next year that, at the express 
request of Sir John Shore, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Baillic, a learned Scottish officer, afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Arabic and Persian at Fort William, 
translated from tlie former language a copious 
digest of Mohammedan law, so as to comprise the 
whole of the Imanea code as applicable to seg.ilar 
matters.* 

Sir John Shore, whose eminent services were 
rewarded on the 24th of October, 1797, by an Irish 
peerage, as Lord Teignmouth ^f Teignmouth, 
resigned the office of Govcrnor-Generiil, to which 
Lord Cornwallis had been reap*pointed, at a time 
when the services of the latter were required for 
the suppression of rebellion in Ireland ; and thus, 
on the 18th of May, 1798, the Earl of Mornington 
accepted the vacant post. 

On the 7th of March, 1798, Lord I'eignmouth 
with his family sailed from Calcutta for Euroj)e. 
Prior to his departure, the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
on the termination of his long and arduous services, 
delivered him an address conceived in affectionate 
and eulogistic terms; and on the morning of his 
embarkation he wrote a lengthy letter to his 
successor, stating the rules he had prescribed to 
himself during his official career, the principles 
which had guided his administration, and detailing 
the qualifications of the functionaries in the various 
departments of government, with the political re- 
lations of the British power in India. f 

His Indian administration may be considered as 
having fully tested the system of strict neutrality 
laid down by the Legislature ; but the manner in 
which the Government had thus crippled the powers 
of the Governor-General proved this : that while 
during six years of peace our power remained nearly 
stationary, the powers of our enemies had been 
steadily and perilously on the increase. I'his was 
the result of the neutral system, for which Lord 
Teignmouth was in no sense blamable. 

It was proved, from the events of this adminis- 
tration,” says Sir John Malcolm, “that no ground 
of political advantage could be abandoned without 
being instantly occupied by an enemy; and that to 
resign influence was not merely to resign power, 
but to allow that power to pass into hands hostile 
to the British Government.” J 

* Asiatic Journal. 

+ “Life of Lord Teignmouth," vol. i. , 

t “ Polit. Hist. India." 
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Some there wer^ at home who alleged that Lord 
Teignmoirth's bold and able arrangement of the 
affairs of Oiide, by deposing Vizier Ali, was as bad 
as anything that had been done by Warren Hast- 
ings ; but he was supported by the Government, 
by Mr. Wilberforcc, who liad arrayed himself 
against Hastings, and by the whole strength of the 
religious world ; and thus the general wisdom of 
his Indian administration was endorsed to the 
fullest extent. 

The directors had previously borne testimony to 
the Incrits of Lord 'leignmouth's administration in 
the following resolution 

“That the thanks of the Court be gi\en to the 
Right. Hon. Lord Teignmouth, for his long, able, 
and faithful .services in India ; and particularly for 
his distingurshed merit and attention in the ad- 
ministration of every branch of the (.^ompany’s 
affairs during the period in which he lield the office 
of Governor-Gcfi^ral.’ 

Of this his son says with justice, “ 'J he 1 )irectors 
of the East India Company might well be satisfied 
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with their late Governor-General, who; having 
devoted twenty-six years of his life, involving the 
sacrifice of his health, to their employment, never 
applied to them for that compensation to which he 
was justly entitled, and to which the moderate 
amount of his income afforded an additional claim ; 
and they were only too ready to avail themselves 
of his well-known moderation to originate any 
other recognition of his eminent services than a 
recorded formal acknowledgment.” 

Lord 'reignmouth died at the age of cighty-two, 
in the year 1834 ; and on his tomb in Marylebone 
Church, in that spirit of humility and piety which 
seems to have characterised his whole life, accord- 
ing to his request, he was to be designated alone 
as “ First President of the Bible Society ; ” but 
afterw^ards he gave permission that it might be 
added, he had held the office of “Governor- 
General of India and to the interest taken by 
himself and his family, in years after he had quitted 
it, Ave shall haA’e occasion to refer in future portions 
of this work. 


CHAPTER LXI\^ 

EARL OF MORNINGTOX IN OFFICE. —INlRKUTFs RETWEEN THE FRENCH AN1> TIPPOO SULTAN. 


Lord Teignmouth's successor in the high and 
arduous post of Governor-General, Avas Ricliard 
Wellesley, Earl of Mornington, elder brother of 
the illustrious Wellington, Avho at that time had 
attained the rank of Colonel of the 33rd Regiment, 
wliich in the September of the same year, Avas 
placed upon the Madras establishment. The new 
governor,. Avho Avas to achieve the capture of 
Seringapatam, the downfall of Tippoo, and the 
restoration of that Hindoo dynasty Avhich Hyder 
Ali had displaced, had been educated at Eton, 
Avhere he had been kindly superintended by 
Archbishopr CornAv^allis, Avith Avhom he usually 
passed his holidays, between 1771 and 1779, and 
thus became intimate with, the Marquis of Corn- 
wallis. 

Lord Mornington, then in his thirty-eighth year, 
had early evinced a decided taste for the study of 
Asiatic histoiy^, and thus he applied himself Avith 
ardour to acquire all the knoAvledge necessary of 
the past government of India, and of those matters 
which, tJirough the long trial of Wanen Hastings, 
had so greatly occupied the attention of both 


Houses of Parliament and the entire nation. In 
1796, he Avas appointed Lord of the Treasury, 
and a member of the Board of Control, and in 
these official capacities, had excellent oppor- 
tunities for adding to the practical knoAvledge he 
had already acquired. His manners Avere cap- 
tivating and conciliating ; his mind was energetic 
and active, and he possessed a facility for im- 
parting much of his own activity and energy to his 
colleagues ; and generally, all the Europeans in 
India hailed his appointment Avith extreme satis- 
faction. It is more probable that the idea of his 
succeeding Lord Teignmoutli, may have been 
originally suggested by his intimacy Avith the 
Cormvallis family. 

He arrived in Madras Roads, in the month of 
April, 1798 ; he landed on the 26th under a salute 
of nineteen guns, and remained for some time in 
that city, in order that he might acquaint himself 
Avith the internal condition of that presidency, and 
the affairs of the Carnatic generally, for the epoch 
Avas indeed a critical one. Consulting together, 
the Sikhs and Mahrattas were supposed to be 
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inimical to us ; while, under French influence, with j 1778, he served under General Medows, on the 
Tippoo of Mysore, all India seemed ripe for a secret expedition to*St. Lucia, wlien 1,700 British 
combined attack upon the British settlements. troops attacked and routed 5,000 French. 

At Madras, Lord Mornington’s othcial duties After tins, he embarked in a Dutch ship for 
may be said to have commenced with the adjust- England, but was captured by a French privateer, 
ment of a disputed succession in Tanjore ; but After being released, he married, in England, Miss 
the final decision was not at that time pronounced. Dixon, ol Bath, and rejoined his regiment at 
On the i8th of May he arrived at Calcutta, after Barbadoe.s. In 1780, he was persuaded by his old 
leaving behind him full preparations for any comrade, General Medows, to accomi)any him to 
hostile movements on the part of Tippoo. Our Bombay as military secretary, and as sucli he 
Madras forces had been considerably reduced by served in the campaigns against d'ippoo Sahib, in 
the conquest and occupation of the Dutch settle- 1790; thus Lord Mornington found in him an 
ments in Ceylon, Banda, Malacca, and Amboyna, able coadjutor, who knew well the resources, the 
and they were scattered in cantonments far apart, country, and the sovereign of Mysore. General 
without ^)ullocks for the conveyance of stores, and Harris returned to England after the campaigns of 
it was not till Lord Mornington had frequent con- Cornwallis, but, in October, 1794, was again in 
sultations with ^ India, when he 


General (after- 
wards Lord) Har- 
ris, then Colonel 
of the 76th Foot, 
and commander- 
in-cliief at Ma- 
dras, that the 
army was put in 
a condition tt) 
take the field al 
the shortest no- 
tice. Before we 
come to narrate 
the events in 
which this gal- 
lant old soldier, 



w^as aj^pointed 
commander in- 
chief at Madras. 

The Earl of 
Mornington w'as 
determined to 
grapple w’ith all 
the dangers and 
difficulties that 
"were likely to 
menace Ins go- 
vernment. Mull 
this view^ he laid 
down a jilan of 
action, and sent 
it as a secret 


the hero of Sc- 


LOW-CASTE BENGAL NATIVE^. 


despatcli to Lieu- 


lingapatam, won tenant- General 

his peerage, a short notice of him may be desirable. Harris, and recommended his brother to devote 
The son of a Kentish clergyman, w^ho held the in- his skill and energy to the task of bringing the 
cumbency of Brasted, Harris was born in 1744; and troops in the various cantonments to a state of 
after being an artillery cadet, he was gazetted to eflicicncy. 

the 5th Foot, and in 1765, purchased a lieutenancy. At this time, the strength of the Mysore army 
Fie joined his regiment in Ireland, ‘Gvliere many was never less than 70,000 men; while that of 
adventures befell him, trying to his courage and Madras mustered only 14,000, of whom about 
prudence, but confirming those virtues in him.” By 4,000 were Europeans. 

the most severe self-denial on the part of his To strengthen the ties of alliance, and extend 
mother, he purchased a company, and, at its head, our political influence, the Indian Government 
was severely ^vounded in the battle of Bunker’s endeavoured to negociate with some of the native 
Hill. Soon after, he was again wounded, and was powers. Raymond, the French general, w'ho corn- 
entrusted by Lord Cornwallis with a letter to manded the army of the Nizam, had become every 
Washington, and was gazetted Major of the 5th, in day a greater favourite, since the rebellion of Ali 
October, 1779. At this time, another soldier to be Jah w^as crushed. In the style of his domestic 
famed in Indian wars, William Medows, was its life, he collected around him every luxury and 
lieutenant-colonel, and the full colonel was Hugh, elegance within the reach of a European in the 
Earl Piercy. While covering the embarkation of heart of India, and affected, particularly in all 
our troops at Philadelphia, he made the friendship that related to military parade, the magnificence of 
of the famous Admiral Lord Howe, and in October, a prince. Raymond had now increased his drilled 
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troops to 15,000^ including a complete train of the army, or the great men of the Deccan. Thus 
artillery, possessing in his own right all the guns Lord Mornington soon concluded with the prince 
and military equipage belonging to it, with 600 an arrangement by which four more of our bat- 
horses and 6,000 bullocks, besides elephants and talions were to enter the Deccan ; that he was to 
camels.* pay annually 2,417,100 rupees for all our sepoys 

Fortunately for us, tlie pride and insolence of in his employment ; that he was to disband all 
Raymond and his T rendnnen eventually estranged the French corps, and to deliver up all their 
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the Ni/iam, who found that they disposed of nearly all officers to the British Government ; for most ncres- 
Ihe resources of his country ; and thus his minister, sary it was, at this time, that French inlluence 
Azeem-ul-Omrah, declaring that this French pre- should be destroyed in the East, as Bonaparte 
ponderance was intolerable, assented to negocia- had already landed an army in Egypt, and liad 
tions for disbanding the French corps, and put himself in open communication with 1 ippoo— - 
increasing our subsidiary forces in the Nizamat; circumstances menacing enough to give great dis- 
while these were pending, the active Raymond died (juiet to our Indian Government, 
at Hyderabad, and M. Perron (or Piron), who By the ist of September, the treaty was con- 
succeeded him, was very inferior to him in talent, eluded, but the Nizam lacked strength or courage 
, and ^destitute of influence either over the Nizam, to put it in force, though it provided that a con- 
* As/atic iPi*/ , 1799, lingent of 6,000 British troops, with cannon in 
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proportion, were to serve in the army of the 
Deccan. In pursuance of this arrangement, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Roberts, with the contingent, reached 
Hyderabad on the loth of October. In silence 
and secrecy all the arrangements were made, and 
Colonel Roberts, on being joined by some of the 
Nizam’s cavalry, surrounded the French canton- 
ments, into which a proclamation was sent in the 
name ol the Nizam, “ to inform the troops under 
the French officers, that their lawful sovereign had 
dismissed those officers from his service ; that they 
were released from obedience to them, and all who 
attempted to support them Avoiild be punished as 
traitors.” 

Though the force under Colonel Roberts was 
greatly inferior in strength to that which occupied 
the cantonments, in number and in guns, so little had 
the PYench adventurers conciliated the men of their 
various battalions, that they were under apprehen- 
sion of being massacred by them. They therefore 
promptly surrendered to Colonel Roberts, who 
brought off all the Frenchmen without shedding a 
drop of blood, fur which, and for the humanity 
he displayed, he was publicly thanked by the 
Governor-General in Orders.'"' 

The lYcnch officers had barely found shelter in 
the British camp, when the troops of the Nizam 
mutinied about their arrears of pay ; but they were 
promptly surrounded and disarmed by Colonel 
Roberts’ infantry, aided by some of the Nizam’s 
horse, under Captain (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm, 
who narrowly escaped death among the mutineers, 
but was saved by some men who four years before 
had belonged to his company of the 29th Native 
Infantry, and had deserted. 

Negociations with the Mahrattas were carried 
on at the same time as with ,the Nizam, as M. 
Perron was at the head of a disciplined force 
in their territories, and his officers formed the 
nucleus of another iMench i)Ower in India, and 
the Peishwa, or rather Scindia, who acted for him, 
would neither disband these trooi)S, nor permit us 
to mediate between the Mahrattas and the sovereign 
of the Deccan. To make matters look darker 
still, the Peishwa was receiving ambassadors from 
Tippoo, and it soon became apparent that ^ye 
would have to proceed against that troublesome 
potentate single-handed. Scindia seemed inclined 
to draw his sword for the enemy, and it was but 
too certain that M. Perron, with his French officers 
and well-disciplined battalions, would endeavour to 
form a junction with their countrymen who were in 
the service of Tippoo, moxe especially if a French 
armament from the Mauritius, or by the way of the 
As/aftr Anmtal, 1790 . 
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Red Sea, from Egypt (for the conquest of which 
the republican flag was already unfurled), should 
effect a landing on the shores of India. 

Then, indeed, from Tippoo’s position and power, 
his savage temper, religious rancour, and ambitious 
views, we should have the worst to fear. A great 
variety of important documents relative to the war 
against him, together with authentic copies of his 
correspondence with Zemaun Shah, the governor 
of the Mauritius, and others, all of whic h were laid 
before the India House in May, 17(99, develop 
the design which Tippoo had fully planned, so far 
back as the year 1792, for the complete extirpation 
of the British in India, for the total destruction of 
the Mahratta States, and the Hindoo governments, 
and, finally, for establishing a vast Mohammedan 
empire, of which he should be tl^^e head, and which 
should extend from Cape Comorin to the mountains 
of 1 artary and Thibet, and from the wall of China 
to the bank of the Indus — a vast scheme of am- 
bition which the diidomacy of Mornington and the 
soldiers of Harris were to destroy and defeat. 

Tippoo had evinced — ever since the Treaty of 
Seringapatam had humbled his pride and dis- 
membered the empire llydefs sword had won -a 
temper more than usually sullen and vindictive, 
and he only waited an opportuniu- for renewing 
the war with some prospect of victory. Wherever 
Britain had an enemy, there were his envoys to be 
found j in Persia ; among the mountains of Cabul ; 
at the court of Abdul Hamct IV., of Turkey; in 
Paris ; and, lastly, the Isle of France ; but much of 
this became known to I.ord Mornington before he 
had been a month in India. 

By 1790, the 107th and 108th Regiments of the 
French line, forming the garrison in the Isle of 
France, had, in common with the rabble, embraced 
the sentiments of the revolutionists, adopted the 
tricoloured cockade, and betaken them to every 
outrage in the name of Liberty and Equality, even 
to the barbarous murder of M. de Macnamara, 
commandant of the French marine in the Indian 
seas; but in June, 1792, M. de Malartic arrived 
as governor-general from Paris, while Colonel de 
Cossigny commanded in the Isle of Bourbon. 
Through these officials Tippoo was informed of the 
successes achieved by France in the revolutionary 
war, and was assured of direct assistance in any 
struggle with Britain. AVhile his hopes \vere rising 
with these promises, it chanced that a French 
privateer, in want of repairs, put into Mangalore, 
when her captain, who was named Ripaud, in a 
conversation with Gholaum Ali, the Meer-e-Zem^ or 
High Admiral, said that he was high in office at 
the Mauritius, and had by special order touched at 
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Mangalore to l^rn the wishes of Tippoo with 
regard to certain forces now ready to sail and co- 
operate with him against the British — their common 
enemy. After this, Ripaud had several interviews 
with the sultan at Seringapatam, and though the 
latter suspected his visitor to be an impostor, 
nevertheless he thought it possible to turn hiim to 
good account by purchasing his ship and sending 
it laden with merchandise to the Isle of France, 
with messengers on board to ascertain the truth of 
his statements. Tippoo’s councillors openly dis- 
trusted Ripaud, but replying to them with his 
invariable remark, “Whatever is the will of God, 
///«/ will be accomplished,” he took his own course. 

Ripaud he retained at Seringapatam as P'rench 
ambassador at l^is court. 'Flic privateer was pur- 
chased for* i7,octf) rupees, and under a French 
captain, named Pernore (or Pernaud), she was to 
sail for her destination, with certain i)ersons as 
ambassadors on board, but in the character of 
l^astern merchants. Two of these were to return 
with the expected land and sea forces ; the others j 
were to proceed to the Executive Directory at 
Paris, as the envoys of the sultan. The night 
after they reached Mangalore to embark, Pernore, 
who had the 17,000 rupees, absconded with three 
of the envoys in a boat,' and was never more heard 
of. 'Fhc vessel was now put in charge of Ripaud, 
and with two envoys — Hussein Ali and Sheikh- 
Ibrahim — he sailed in October, 1797, and the 
instant he was fairly at sea he mustered the 
Europeans of his crew, and comjjclled the envoys 
to open the kerectahs^ or silken cases which held 
their letters addressed to the authorities at the 
Mauritius ; and on learning that he had nothing to 
fear from their contents, though he treated the 
envoys with great barbarity, by placing them 
among the lascars, robbing them, and threatening 
to take them a six months cruise, he landed them 
safely at Port Louis on the 19th of January, 1798 ; 
and there — “ the Refuge of the World,” accord- 
ing to their own report — they were received with 
great honour by General Malartic, and conducted 
to his house under the salute of 150 pieces of 
cannon. • 

Their despatches contained the terms of a treaty 
between Tippoo and the government of Mauritius, 
They seemed to assume that an army of some 

10.000 Europeans, and perhaps 30,000 Africans, 
was ready to sail, and proposed to join it with 

60.000 Mysoreans. Goa was to be taken from the 
Portuguese, Bombay from the British and given to 
France, Madras was to be razed to the ground, 
and then Bengal, the Mahrattas, and the Deccan 
were to be conquered. The envoi^s, after unfold- 


ing this brilliant scheme, were somewhitt discon- 
certed to find that the representations of Ripaud 
were false — that no such armament existed, or was 
even expected, in Indian waters. However, Count 
de Malartie resolved to dispatch two frigates with 
duplicates of the letter to the Directory', requesting 
succour, and meantime to beat up for volunteers. 
Against this the luckless en\ oys remonstrated, 
declaring that, when expected to return with a 
large force, they dared not do so with a small one. 
In spite of this, he issued the following proclama- 
tion, which occurs in French in the Asiatic Register 
for 1799, and of which a translation is printed 
among the papers of his predecessor, Baron 
Grant, who died there in 1784, in the seiVice 
of Louis XVI.: — 

“Liberty I Th.e French Republic, one and in- 
divisible. Equality ! 

"^Proclamation by Anne Joseph liippolyte Mal- 
artie, Commander-in-chief and Governor-General 
of the Isles of France and Reunion (Bourbon), and 
of all the French settlements eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

“ Citizens ! Having for several years known 
your zeal and attachment to the interest and glory 
of our Republic, we are very anxious, and feel it a 
duty, to make you ac(]uainted with the propositions 
which have been made to us by Tippoo Sultaun, 
who has sent two ambassadors to us. Tins j^rince 
has written letters to the Colonial Assembly*, as 
well as to all generals emi)loyed under this govern- 
ment, and has addressed a packet to us for the 
Executive Directory. 

“ He desires to form an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the French, and proposes to maintain, 
at his charge, as long as the war shall last in India, 
the troops which may be sent to him. He promises 
to furnish every necessary for carrying on the war, 
wine and brandy excepted, with which he is wholly 
unprovided. He declares that he has made every 
preparation to receive the succours which may be 
sent him, and that, on the arrival of the troo]j.s, the 
commanders \\ill find everything necessary for en- 
gaging in a war to which Europeans are but little 
accustomed. 

“In a word, he waits the moment when the 
French shall come to his assistance, to declare w'ar 
against the British, whom he ardently desires to 
expel from India. As it is impossible for us to 
reduce the number of the 107th and io8th Regi- 
ments and of the regular guard of the port of 
Fraternite, on account of the succours we have 
furnished to our allies the Dutch, we invite the 
citizens who may be disposed t© enter as volun- 
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teers, to enrol themselves in their respective 
municipalities, and to serve Under the banners 
of Tippoo. This prince desires also to be assisted 
by free citizens of colour ; we therefore invite all 
such who are willing to serve under his flag to 
enrol themselves. 

‘‘Wc ensure all citizens who shall enrol, that 
"I'ippoo will allow them an advantageous rate of 
pay, the terras of which will be fixed with his 
ambassadors, who will further engage, in the name 
of their sovereign, that all Frenclimcn who may 
enter into his armies shall never be detained after 
they have expressed a wish to return to their own 
country. 

“*Done‘ at Port North-west, the 30th January, 
^79^' ‘‘ Malartil." 

After resisting the publication of this document, 
tlie envoys acquiesced in it, and personally en- 
t:ouraged all to accompany them, and flatteringly 
assured them that the standard of the Republic 
liad been set up in Lally’s camp at Seringapatam, 
and saluted by three thousand guns.=» Soon after 
this, H.M.S. Brave captured La Surprise, national 
corvette, bound for Europe, having on board 
(General de Brie and two envoys of Tippoo from 
the Isle of France. 

In all this affair the conduct of the Count de Malar- 
lie was full of absurdi ty. He was a ware that Tij)poo s 
envoys had visited him through false information ; 
that for this reason secrecy was necessary, but his 
measures rendered it impossible. Then, as if he 
supposed our Indian Government could be kept 
ignorant of his proclamation, he wrote Tippoo 
announcing that he had laid an embargo on all 
vessels in Port Louis, until the departure of the 
two envoys with the forces, the entire strength of 
which amounted to ninety-nine, officers included ; 
and with these Hussein Ali and Sheikh-Ibrahim 
landed from a French frigate at Mangalore on the 
27th of April, 1798, one day after the Earl of 
Mornington landed at Madras. 

Had Tippoo possessed the cunning or wisdom 
of old Hyder, he might have postponed his rupture 
with Britain, by disavowing the proceedings of the 
count, the envoys, and their “ forces but, instead 
of this, he committed himself more hopelessly. 
The moment the French rabble reached Serin- 
gapatam they proceeded to organise a Jacobin 
club, the members of which swore “hatred to 
tyranny, love of liberty, and the destruction of all 
kings and sovereigns, except the good and faithful 
ally of the French republic, Citizen Sultaun Tippoo.*’ 

The standard of this absurd community — “ the 
"History of Mauritius,” p. 536, but surely a mistake. 


national colours of the sister republic — on being 
hoisted was saluted by every gun in Seringapatan., 
and a tree of liberty was planted. “ Of any com- 
prehension of the purport or tendency of these 
proceedings, the sultan was so entirely innocent 
that he fancied himself to be consolidating one of 
tho|e associations devoted to his own aggrandise- 
ment, by which his imagination had lately been 
captivated in the history of the Arabian Wahabees.*’* 
Of the grotesque situation into which he had been 
lured, he became conscious, when some time after, 
a French naval captain, named Dubuc, who claimed 
to be commander of the sea forces, went with two of 
his envoys as joint representatives to the Executive 
Directory in Paris, and with reference to the pro- 
mised aid, Tippoo received the following letter 
from Napoleon, forwarded througli tli^e Sheriff of 
Mecca: — 

“ Liberty ! Ecjuality ! — Bonai)artc, member of 
the National Convention, Gencral-in-chief, to the 
most magnificent Sultaun, our greatest friend, 
Tippoo Sail). Head-quarters at Cairo, 7th Pluviosc, 
7th year of the Rei)iiblic, one and indivisible. 

“You have already been informed of my arrival 
on the borders of the Red Sea, with an innumerable 
and invincible army, full of the desire of relieving 
you from the iron yobe of lOngland. I eagerly 
embrace this opportunity of testifying to you the 
desire I ha\'C of being informed by you, by the way 
of Muscat and Mocha, as to your political situation. 

“ I would even wish you could send some 
intelligent person to Suez or Cairo, possessing 
your confidence, with whom 1 might confer. 

“ Bonapartk.”+ 

One account says this letter was intercepted ; 
but another slates that a translation only of it, and 
that to the Sheriff of Mecca, “ was communicated 
to Ca])tain Wilson, at Moclia, and that translations 
were by him transmitted to the Governor and 
Council at Bomba y.J 

The Earl of Mornington received intelligence, 
about the end of October, of the glorious battle of 
the Nile and the total destruction of the French 
fleet by Nelson. But there was no Suez Canal then, 
and it was not upon that fleet the French could 
have dei)endcd for their passage down the Red Sea 
and through the Indian Ocean ; so, notwithstand- 
ing the victory, the earl did not relax any of the 
preparations he had begun to make for war. He 
was uncertain as to the strength and movements of 
the French army in Egypt, where it held its ground 

* Colonel Wilks. t Grant's “ Mauritius.**^ 

t Ibid. 
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for three consecutive years, despite the loss of the 
fleet and all the eflbrts made by Britain, the Turks, 
and the Mamelukes to drive it out. The carl 
knew, however, that though the French could not 
proceed from Egypt to India, or reacli the latter 
round the Cape, they would still derive every 
advantage from entangling us in a war with Tippoo. 
Moreover, it could not be known what number of 
men Malartie, by exerting himself, might send from 
Mauritius to Seringapatam. The facts which were 
perfectly well known to the earl were these ; — 


3-’9 

• 

“The Mahrattas were faithless, and eager for 
conquest or plunder. M. Perron, with his numerous 
disciplined troops, was every day gaining strength 
in the Mahratta country, and was looking forward 
for those chances and combinations which might 
enable him to re-establish French supremacy in 
India. F.very one felt that with, or without, the 
arrival of a French armament on the coast, the 
implacable ^Mysorean had ample means for making 
himself dangerous, and would never cease caballing 
and agitating the country against the British.” 


CHAPTER LXV. 

J^REPARATIONS for the J'INAL war with TJPPOO. — THE RATTLE OF MALAVET.TA'. 


Having due regard to our position with Tippoo, 
the Earl of Mornington, in a minute lodgctl on the 
T2th of August, 1798, within three months from the 
( ommencement of his administration, after giving a 
full detail of all the proceedings we have narrated, 
came to the conclusion that the soundest maxims 
of policy and justice required immediate war. to 
frustrate the unprovoked and frantic schemes of 
d'ippoo for ambition and revenge. 

The proposed ojjerations were tliiis enumerated 
in his own words : — 

“ I. 'Fo seize the whole maritime territory re- 
maining in his possession below the Ghauts on the 
coast of Malabar, in order to preclude him from all 
future communication by sea with his French allies. 
2. By marching the army from the coast directly 
upon his ca])ital, to compel him to purcliase peace 
by a formal cession of the territory seized on the 
coast of Malabar. 3. 'Fo compel him to defray 
our whole expense in the war, and thus to secure 
the double advantage of indemnifying us for the 
expense occasioned by his aggression, and of 
reducing his resources with a view to our future 
security. *4. To compel him to admit permanent 
residents at his court from us and our allies ; a 
measure which would enable us at all times to 
check his operations and treachery. 5. That the 
expulsion of all the natives of France now in his 
service, and the perpetual exclusion of all French- 
men, both from his army and dominions, should be 
made conditions of any treaty of peace with him.” 

With the intention of carrying all this into effect, on 
the 2oth of June, 1798, he gave orders for the army 


upon the coasts of Coromandel, Bombay, and Mala- 
bar, to assemble, as lie expected that one campaign 
would suffice for the crushing of Tippoo ; but as it 
was found that several radical defects existed among 
our garrisons along the coast of Coromandel, that, 
in the opinion of Colonel Close, its adjutant- 
general, the Madras army ivas scarcely capable of 
even defending the Company’s territory — and for 
any purpose would be iinible to move before the 
spring of the following \ ear, an opinion in whit'h 
General Flarris fully concurred — the mode in- 
tended in the minute of the carl was entirely 
changed. The plan he had first proposed, was 
simjiiy a militrry expedition of brief duration, with 
a resolution to throw the whole exjiense thereof on 
the enemy who had'eaused it. But now it appeared 
that he could not ho])e to achieve any of his 
desired objects without the expense and tedium of 
a long war 3 and hence negociations with the native 
powers, the Ni/.im, and the Mahrattas. 

It was not until the beginning of November 
that the army was concentrated ; and till it was 
ready for the field, it would have been impolitic to 
threaten Tippoo, or attempt to remonstrate with 
him. When all was in readiness, explanations 
were sought of him, as to liis purposes; l)ut these 
he declined to give. Quitting Calcutta, the 
Governor-General now came to Madras, in order to 
be nearer the scene of the forthcoming operations. 
But then came messengers from d'ippoo, asserting 
that he was anxious for i)eacc, and that he had never 
entertained intentions hostile to Britain; but he 
positively declined to receive Major Doveton as an 
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envoy from the earl, who wrote to him, reca- 
pitulating all the proceedings of the embassy to 
the Mauritius, the proclamation of the Count de 
Malartie, and tlie other causes for hostility which 
the sultan had given to Britain ; adding, that 
by his conduct for years past, he had now com- 
pelled her and her allies to seek relief from anxiety 
in 0])en war ; that they would no longer permit his 
constant preparations for it, or those intrigues and 
hostile negociations with their enemies ; and, in 


Li799- 

giving splendour to the universe, the firmament of 
glory and power, the sultan of the sea and the 
land, the King of Roum (be his empire perpetual !) 
addressed to me, which reached you through the 
British envoy, and which you transmitted, has 
arrived. Being frequently disposed to make ex- 
cursions and hunt, I am accordingly proceeding on 
a hunting excursion. You will be pleased to dispatch 
Major Doveton (about whose coming your friendly 
pen has repeatedly written) slightly attended.” 



Till' i:ari- t)r mormnctox, aitluwakds maroi is cjk wli lkslly. 


conclusion, the earl again besought the sultan to 
receive Major Doveton. This letter was dispatched 
on the 9th of January, 1799, and on the 24th of 
that month it was put into the hands of I'ippoo. 
No reply came from him- -as probably he was only 
seeking to gain time and to prepare — till the 13th 
of February, when there arrived a short and some- 
what insolent letter from him, acknowledging the 
receipt of his lordship’s two friendly letters, and 
one from the Sultan of Turkey, dissuading him 
from further connection with France. Tippoo 
stated that he fully understood their contents. 
‘‘The letter of the prince, in station like Jeemsheid, 
with angels as his guards,” he wrote, “ with troops 
numerous as the sun illuminating the world, the 
heSaven of empire and dominion, the luminary 


Ten days before this sneering epistle reached 
him, the Earl of Mornington had put his troops in 
motion, as it became but too obvious that Tippoo’s 
design had been to procrastinate, till the favour- 
able season for attacking Seri ngapa tarn was past ; 
and in the interval, it was ascertained beyond 
a doubt that he had dispatched envoys to the 
French, announcing that he was ready for war, and 
urging them to hasten the promised armament by 
sea and land. But misfortune again attended 
them, as they were captured \n La Preneuse, French 
frigate, on board of which were found the articles 
ratified between him and the Count de Malartie, 
and M. de Sercey, commander of the French naval 
forces, wherein it was agreed that France should 
send to his assistance officers of the land and se^l 


services. The monthly pay of the latter to be, for 10,000 infantry, lately the corps of General Perron, 
a captain, 2,000 nfpees monthly; each lieutenant, now commanded by British officers, and about 
500 ; each naval ensign, 200. 20,000 horse ; the whole under Meer Alum. He 

On the 3rd of February, the earl had directed was accompanied by Colonel Roberts' column, 
the British army under General Harris, and that of which consisted of six battalions of native in- 
the Nizam, under Meer Alum, to advance into fantry, and twenty-four field-pieces (twenty-four 
Mysore. pounders), making a force of 6,536 mea. 

According to the field-state of the former, drawn General Harris’s field-train consisted of sixty 
up by Major-General John Braithwaite, for the pieces, with forty heavy -iege guns. In addition to 


THL ARMY OF GENERAL HARRIS. 



VIEW AT MALABAR HILL, NEAR BOMBAY. 


Adjutant-General’s Office, the strength of our troops 
was as follows : — 

Cavalry; including H.M. 19th and 25th Light 
Dragoons; the ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Native 
Cavalry — ^total, 2,635 sabres. Artillery : Two 
companies of the Bengal Artillery; ist and 2nd 
Battalions of Artillery, 608. European Infantry : 
H.M. I2th Foot; 33rd, ditto ; 73rd and 74th 
Highland Regiments ; Scots Brigade, ist Battalion ; 
the Swiss Regiment, 4,381. Native Infantry: 
Eight battalions, with three regiments of Bengal 
Volunteers, 10,695. Lascars and Pioneers, 

2,483. Grand total, 20,802. 

* Tho army of the Nizam consisted of about 


these forces, which were assembled in the vicinity 
of Vellore, General James Stuart was advancing 
from the Malabar coast with 6,100 fighting men; 
another force under Colonels Read and Brown was 
gathering in the pleasant valley of the Baramahal 
to menace Tippoo’s flank, and to push on supplies 
for the grand army through tlie Pass of Cauvery- 
pooram, while our fleet, under Admiral Rainier, 
swept the sea-coast. 

Many officers destined to attain the highest dis- 
tinction in future wars were at this period serving 
in the army of Lord Harris. Among these, at the 
head of the 33rd Regiment, was Arthur Wellesley ; 
Floyd led the 19th Light Dragoons, and at the 
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head of the 25th rode Stapleton Cotton, the future 
Lord Combermere, one of the splendid soldiers of 
the Peninsula war. Alexander Campbell, after- 
wards a general, and commander-in-chief at 
Madras, led the 74th Highlanders ] and David 
Baird, the comrade and successor of Moore at 
C'orunna, the old Macleod Highlanders; nor 
should the brilliant Sir John Malcolm, the con- 
(pieror of Holkar, and the victor of Maheidpore, 
be forgotten. 

The army of the Nizam was commanded but 
nominally by Meer Alum ; its real leader was 
Colonel Wellesley, whose regiment was attached to 
it. Though drilled by the French, this force is 
desipribed^ by an officer as being a horde of bar- 
barians, clothed in stuffed cotton jackets, covered 
with chain armour, capable of resisting a musket- 
ball. The horse pranced over the country in 
every direction, brandishing their long lances, and 
managing their steeds with dexterity and ease — 
sometimes casting their lances, and then, at full 
gallop, bending so low under the horse as to re- 
cover them when lying flat on the sand. They 
strengthened our numerical force, but in a military 
point of view, the advantage was dubious ; as they 
frequently disconcerted the movements of the 
regulars, by dashing between the columns on the 
line of march, and, being mistaken for Tippoo’s 
horse, were fired on pretty freely at times. Many 
brave fellows among them perished in this pro- 
fitless manner ; and it was really to protect them 
from destruction, that Wellesley’s ,33rd, the famous 
old ist Yorkshire, now called ‘*Thc Duke of 
Wellington\s Own,'' were attached to them by 
order of l.ord Harris, during the advance upon 
Scringapatam. 

The whole of the combined forces began their 
march south-west of Carimahgulum, which was 
reached on the 28th of February. PYom thence, 
they proceeded up the Pass of Palicode, and on 
the 4th of March were at Rayacottah on the Mysore 
frontier, which they crossed without opposition, 
and on the 9th encam])ed, about eighty miles east 
of the capital at Kelamungulam. 

The nearest road to the stronghold of Tippoo 
lay through a pass that had not yet been examined, 
so General Harris advanced northwards, past the 
town of Anicul, which stands a])out eighteen miles 
southward of Bangalore. 

Parties of the Mysorean horse were now seen 
hovering in all directions, setting the villages in 
flames, and destroying forage. On the 1 4th, the 
main body of our arniy was encamped at the 
village of Cullagnapettah within sight of Bangalore. 
Tippoo was hourly expected to appear in force ; 


imy 

but he was employed elsewhere. It chanced that 
on the 6th of March, when the right brigade of the 
Bombay army, composed of three sepoy battalions, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Montressor, of the 77th 
Regiment, had reached Sedaseer, the remaining 
brigades being distant eight and twelve miles re- 
spectively, Tippoo suddenly made his appearance, 
in high hope to destroy the whole Bombay force in 
detail, and so far as Montressor’s column was con- 
cerned, he very nearly did so. Moving secretly 
and expeditiously through the jungles, he attacked 
the isolated brigade, in front and rear, almost at 
the same moment, with his infantry. These were 
clad in a dress of purple woollen stuff, lozenged 
j with white, called a i iger-j ticket ; with a red muslin 
I turban, and waist-cloth, sandal slippers, with black 
leather cross-belts, 'i'hey had French firelocks, 
with a leather cover for the lo^k, known then, in 
our service, as “ a hammer-stall." 

Montressor was, in fact, completely surrounded, 
and his men were only saved from annihilation by 
the bravery with which they maintained an unequal 
struggle, until leinforced by the rest of the division, 
under the leader of the whole. General James 
Stuart, who first came on with all the speed he 
('ould make, with the flank companies of the 74th 
Highlanders, and the whole of the 77th Regiment, 
with whom he opened fire upon the enemy, who 
had possessed themselves of the great road leading 
to Sedaseer. In this direction a column, 5,000 
strong, under Baber Jung, completely barred the 
way of ^Montressor. Ultimately the Mysoreans 
were driven off with the loss of 1,500 men. Thus 
were 11,800 of Tippoo's best troops defeated by 
only 2,000 British soldiers, whose loss, as the 
“ field-state ' shows, amounted to, of all ranks, 
killed, wounded, and missing, 143, Among the 
first and last, were two officers. Captains Thomson 
and Shott, of the 2nd Native Infantry.* 

Quitting Periapatam, Tippoo arrived at Seringa- 
patam on the 14th of March, and at once moved 
to encounter General Harris, who had continued 
steadily to advance, and on the 26th had halted 
five miles east of Malavelly, about thirty from 
the capital; and Harris’s spies reported that he 
was to be attacked as soon as his troops began 
to debouch from the jungles, information which 
was supposed to be correct, for his advanced 
patrols, with some elephants and fifteen pieces of 
cannon, could be distinctly discerned on a distant 
ridge. 

Despite these arrangements, at three p.m. on the 
27lh of March, the right wing of our invading army 
began to move from the camp along a heavy, sandy 
♦ General Stuart’s dcspritclj, 8th March. ‘ 
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road, nature of which seriously impeded the 
ponderous siege tram, each forty-two pounder being 
drawn by from thirty to fifty bullocks ; but so deep 
was the sand, that in some places the carriages 
sank to their axles, and then the aid of the 
elephants became necessary ; and we are told, by 
one who was present, that “ these sagacious animals 
would twine their trunks, or probosces, round the 
nave, and between the spokes of the wheel, and 
thus lift gun and carriage from the difficulty, while 
the bullocks were being goaded and whipped with 
leather thongs.” Clouds of /oo/ies, or predatory 
horsemen, were hovering on the right flank of our 
line of march, and these incessantly fired as we 
advanced, and when a stoppage occurred to extri- 
cate the guns, they would come swooping down to 
slay the artjlerymen, maim the cattle, and slash 
through the harness ; and all this went on beneath 
a fierce sun, under which many Europeans fell dead 
from coups-dc soldi. 

'rhe advanced guard was formed of five cavalry 
legiments under General Eloyd, who, on nearing 
the mud-walled fort and village of Malavelly, 
discovered a numerous body of the enemy’s 
cavalry on their right flank, and the infantry on the 
heights beyond. This was evidently the army of 
Tippoo ; but as it was at too great a distance to 
be brought to action, the quartermaster-general 
w as ordered to mark out a new encam])ment ; and 
some heavy cavalry skirmishing went on the 
while. 

In this work, the famous native soldier, Cawder 
Hcg, of the 4th Regiment, and then but the orderly 
soiibahdar of General Floyd, who j»resented him 
with a sword, greatly distinguished himself, and 
was the hero of the following cjiisode. “ Cawder 
Beg,” says Sir John Malcolm, “with two or three 
of his relation .s from the native cavalry, and a 
select body of infantry, were placed under my 
orders. I was then political representative with 
the army of the Soubah of the Deccan, and com- 
manded a considerable body of the troops of that 
prince. I had applied for Cawder Beg on account 
of his reputation, and prevailed upon Meer Alum 
to place a corps of 2,000 of his best regular 
horse under the soubahdar’s orders. Two days 
after the corps w'as formed, an orderly came to 
tell me that Cawder Beg was engaged with some 
of the enemy’s horsemen. I hastened to the spot 
with some alarm for the result, determined, if 
Cawder Beg was victor, to reprove him severely 
for conduct unsuited to the station in which he 
was placed. The fears I entertained for his safety 
were soon dispelled, as I saw him advancing on 
loot \f ith two swords in his hand, which he hastened 


to present to me, begging me at the same time to 
restrain my indignation till I heard his reasons; 
then speaking to me aside, he said, ‘ Though the 
general of the Nizam’s army was convinced by your 
statement of my competence for the high command 
you have entrusted me with, I observed that the high- 
born and high-titled leaders of the horse he placed 
under my orders, looked with contempt at my close 
jacket, straight pantaloons, and European boots, 
and thought themselves disgraced by being told to 
obey me. I was therefore tempted, on seeing a 
w^ll-mounted liorseman of Tippoo’s, to challenge 
their whole line to accept a combat, which they 
declined. 1 promised not to use firearms, and 
succeeded in cutting him down. A relation came 
to avenge his death ; I wmmded him, and have 
brought him prisoner. You will,' he added, ‘hear 
a good account of me at the durbar of Meer Alum ; 
the service will go on the better for what has 
passed, and I promise most sacredly to fight no 
more single combats.' ” * 

The new camp was scarcely marked off, when 
fourteen pieces of cannon opened upon our troops 
at the distance of nearly 2,000 yards ; these were 
answ'ered by such of our field-guns as could be got 
up, and, ere long, the action became general along 
the whole line, and the lascars, who had been 
pitc hing the tents for the w^eary troops, on finding 
the cannon-balls bounding among them, fled to the 
rear. A British detachment, led by Captain Mac- 
pherson, of the 12th Native Infantry, pushing on 
towards the enemy’s left flank with tw'o tw’elve- 
pound galloper guns, rendered the action brisk in 
that quarter, having ensconced themselves in a wood 
where they were .secure from Tippoo’s hordes of 
charging cavalry, whom they dosed repeatedly with 
show'ers of grape. In the meantime, the right wing 
of the British army — Baird’s brigade, consisting of 
the 1 2th, 74th Highlanders, and the Scots Brigade 
— formed in contiguous close columns of regiments 
on the ground of the intended camp near the fort 
of Malavelly, was cautiously advancing tow^ards an 
eminence in front, and as they drew near it, fearing 
nothing so much (from past experience) as the 
capture of his artillery, Tippoo began to withdraw it, 
till ultimately the guns disappeared. The moment 
the crest of the eminence w'as reached, the columns 
halted, deployed quickly into line, and then w^as 
seen the w'hole army of Tippoo, in order of battle, 
on the level ground beyond, with w^ood covering 
both flanks, and horsemen by tens of thousands. 
Some of these falling on our line of skirmishers, 
drove them back upon their respective regiments. 

This body of horse,” says an officer of the 1 2tb, 

* “Rise, &c., of the Native Army.” 
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“ of about 1,500, was formed in a compact, wedge- 
like shape, with the front angle headed by two 
enormous elephants (saddled with howdahs, filled 
with distinguished officers) having each a huge iron 
chain dangling from the proboscis, which they 
whirled about with great rapidity, and a blow from 
which would have destroyed half a company of 
infantry.’' 

By a blunder, this body would seem at one 
lime to have been mistaken for some of the Nizam’s 
army, till the discharge of their pistols and carbines 
proved who they were, and they were driven off by 
a volley from tlie 12th, followed by rapid file-firing; 
and on the smoke clearing away, a literal rampart 
oLmen and horses was seen encumbering the earth, 
many of them rolling about in agony ; while the 
elephants, maddened by their many bullet wounds, 
shuffled frantically to the rear, treading dead and 
dying under foot, and swinging their chains right 
and left among the flying cavalry. I'he howdahs 
from which the leading chiefs had directed the 
charge were dashed to atoms, and several of these 
brave men’s heads hung from the backs of the | 
enraged animals ; horses rearing and crushing their 
riders to death — other loose and wounded horses 
scouring the plain on all sides — the scene was 
terrific.” I 

After several rei)ulses, a column of the enemy, ! 
2,000 strong, with shouts of Firi/i^/ice km chute 
(‘‘Rascally English”), now hurled all its strength 
against the 33rd Regiment, at another part of the 
line. The future hero of a hundred battles kept 
the line with the muskets at “the recover” (the 
fashion of those days, and for thirty years after) till 
the foe was within sixty yards, and then the deadly 
volley was poured in with dreadful effect. The 
regiment advanced, and the Mysoreans gave way. 


Darting forward then, at the head of his cavalry — 
I the old 1 9th (whilome, in 1 7 8 1, iJurgoyne’.s Dragoons) 
leading the way — the flying foe were slashed 
and cut down on every hand, maddened though 
most of Tippoo’s horsemen were by bhang and 
opium. 

His loss was 1,000 killed and wounded, while 
ours was very trifling — only sixty-six in all. Such 
was the result of the battle of Malavelly, by which 
he thought to bar our way to Seringapatam, and 
which elicited the following brief order from General 
Harris, signed by Colonel Barry Close : — 

“ Camp, Malleville (s/c)j 27th March, 1799. 

“G.O. — Parole, Afa//cvz//e. The Commander- 
in-chief congratulates the army on the happy 
result of this day’s action, dijring which he had 
various opportunities of witnessing their gallantry, 
coolness, and steady attention to orders. 

“(Signed) B. Close, Adjutant-General.” 

During the march to this point, little or no food 
or forage could be procured (as Tippoo had every- 
where destroyed the villages), to add to the stock 
conveyed with the army on the backs of bullocks. 
According to one account, every tank and pool of 
water was impregnated with poison of the milk- 
hedge, large ([uantities of the branches of which 
the enemy had treacherously thrown in, so that 
many horses, bullocks, and in some instances 
soldiers and camp-followers, fell victims to the 
deleterious infusion. 

The efficient state of Tippoo's Mysore gun-cattle 
on one hand, and the miserable condition of ouj 
Carnatic bullocks on the other, precluded all 
thought of an immediate and successful pursuit, 
beyond what our light cavalry could effect. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

CHARACTER, EIC., OE 'llEPOO. — LAST SIEGE OE SERINGAPATA5i«, AND DEATH OE THE SULTAN. 


As the “Tiger” fell back, about twenty British 
stragglers were captured by his troops : all of them 
were put to a cruel death, including even a little 
drummer-boy of the old 94th, or Scots Brigade. 
Even his French mercenaries were beginning to 
execrate his savage nature, and the useless hardships 
to which he subjected them,* According, chiefly, 

• Asiatic Ann, 


to an account of him taken from information given 
by one of his officers, written in 1790, and trans- 
lated from the Persian by Captain James Kiik- 
patrick, this personage, who figured so prominently 
in the history of India, was from five feet eight to 
nine inches in height, rather inclined to obesity, 
his face round, with large, full eyes, and there was 
much of animation in his countenance. He was 
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very active, and wont to take much exercise. He 
liad eleven children, of whom only two were legiti- 
mate. That his disposition was cruel, his temper 
passionate and revengeful, has been amply shown. 
He was prone to obscene abuse, and to falsehood 
and hypocrisy when such suited the ends he had in 
view. Pie professed himself Naib to the Twelve 
l^rophets, whom Mohammedans believe are yet to 
come, and he was a savage persecutor of all other 
creeds and castes. Hyder discriminated merit and 
])imished guilt; but Tipj)oo gave neither encourage- 
ment nor reward, and punished with awful cruelty 
when inflamed by passion or prejudice. Hyder 
was liberal to his soldiers ; but Tippoo often re- 
tained their pay for months, and spent it on his 
own wanton luxurk;s. Yet his revenue regulations 
were framed witli gfeat ability, and seemed well 
calculated to enrich both him and his jieople ; but 
were frustrated in their operation by his shifting 
and shallow policy.''^ 

On the conclusion of his tirst war with us, he 
took an inventory of all his property, which was 
then valued at twenty crorcs of pagodas, with five 
crorcs of Bahaudry ])agodas in the treasury, and 
fifteen crores in jewels and rich clothes. He also 
possessed an incredible quantity of other property, 
including 700 elephants, 170,000 camels and horses, 
500,000 buffaloes, bullocks, and cows, with 600,000 
sheep; 600,000 firelocks and matchlocks ; 200,000 
swords and pistols, with 2,000 pieces of cannon, in 
liis kingdom. For his troops the words of command 
were issued in Persian. Hitherto they had been 
given in English and in French, probably through 
the influence of Tally’s party, which consisted in 
all of about 630 Europeans and half-breeds. He 
kept in his pay 300 hircarrahs^ or spies, at three 
pagodas each monthly. His father despised, in some 
sense, the pageantry of Eastern courts; but Tippoo 
maintained a crowded zenana, amid all the pomp of 
voluptuous despotism. 1'ippoo was, though able 
in many ways, not wise as a general or states- 
man. He possessed some prudence, and was not 
without promptitude in action; but he was defi- 
cient in comprehension, and knew not in uhat true 
greatness consisted. Selfisli, cunning, and rapacious 
in government as well as war, he ever acted on the 
narrowest principles. He constantly wore a ruby 
ring, the most valuable jewel in his treasury. His 
turban was always adorned with precious stones of 
great price, and a rosary of pearls was the constant 
ornament of his person. The pearls of which it 
consisted had been the collection of many years, 
and they were his chief pride. Whenever he could 
prpeure, by any means, a pearl of extraordinary 
* *' Reminiscences of Mysore, &c.,’' by James Grant, 1797. 
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size, he made it supply, on this famous rosary, the 
place of another inferior in form or beauty. 

His amassed jewels were kept in large, dark 
rooms, strongly secured behind one of the durbars, 
and were deposited in coffers. In the same manner 
were preserved all his silver, gold, and filigree plate. 
He had several elephant-howdahs entirely of silver, 
and many enormous dishes of gold, studded with 
precious stones. These were all supposed to be 
the plunder of the hapless Mysore family, and 
other rajahs whom Tippoo or his father had con- 
quered. His desire of hoaiding was insatiable, 
and he passed the greater pari of his leisure time 
in reviewing the varied assemblage of his riches. 
With all this avarice and tyranny of nature, it was 
singular to find that Tippoo possessed a very large 
and curious library. The volumes were kept in 
chests, each having a separate cover. Some were 
richly adorned and illuminated, after tlie manner of 
antique Roman missals.* But the British drums 
were echoing along the banks of the Cauvery, 
and — to Tippoo — the end of all things was coming 
now ! 

On the 28th of J^Iarch our army advanced south- 
westward towards Sosilla, wlicre the Cauvery was 
easily fordable. As Tippoo had not anticipated this, 
he had not ordered it to be devastated, and hence 
all the villages and open fields afforded large 
supplies of forage at a crisis when, according to the 
work just quoted, ‘‘the evil most to be dreaded 
was famine. . . . The wliole of our draught 

and carriage bullocks and horses died, and rice had 
risen to three rupees a pound, on the day the city 
was stormed.” Sosilla was found to contain a vast 
quantity of grain, and some 15,000 head of cattle, 
besides sheep and goats — the property of fugitives. 
Our right wing, with the cavalry and Colonel 
Wellesley’s division, remained encamped on the 
north side of the Cauvery, while the rest of the 
army crossed it into a land untouched by war, and 
on the resources of which Tippoo relied for the 
use of his own army. This movement, moreover, 
facilitated a junction with the coming Bombn) 
army, and rendered useless all those defensive 
operations made by the enemy under the vei} 
natural impression that the new attack would be 
made, like that of Cornwallis in 1792, from tlic 
northern side of the river. On the 30th the 
remainder of the army crossed, and the wliole 
advanced without interruption, and on the 5th of 
April the scarlet columns once more took ground 
before the famous and far-stretching city of Se- 
ringapatam, at the distance of two miles from the 
walls. 

• Asiatic Ann, licg. 
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It is said that when Tippoo found that all his 
elaboriite preparations to receive the foe on the 
old ground were foiled, he fell into an utter de- 
spondency, from which neither his wives nor astro- 


the island at the ford of Arikera, to give him battle 
there, and conquer or die. Wth this view, Tippoo 
posted his whole army on strong ground at Chend- 
gal to await the British, but, to his bitter mortifica' 
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iogers could arouse I)i;n. Summoning his principal 
sirdirs he said briefly, IVe have arrived at our last 
.stage — what is your determination ? ” 

‘^To die along with you/- was the response. 
Gloomy was the council that ensued ; but it was 
resolved, in the belief that Harris would cross into 


tion, instead of taking ground to their right to reach 
the ford, he saw them defiling with bayonets gleam- 
ing and colours flying, wheeling to the left to avoid 
the low intermediate grounds, and passing on at a 
distance of three miles from him, while lie was 
totally unable to prevent their movements. ' 



ARTHUR WELLESLEY.* 
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Between the camping-place of the besiegers and 
the walls of Seringipatam, stretched a considerable 
portion of broken ground, interspersed with jungly 
bushes, with granite rocks, and ruined hamlets, 
affording excellent cover to the enemy for annoying 
our lines with rockets and musketry. At the 
extremity of this, and distant one mile from the 
city, was a grove of betel trees, named ‘‘ the Sultan 
Pettah Tope,” from whence rockets were thrown 
among our tents, thus endangering the artillery 
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dage to a native soldier — ^were left considerably in 
the rear ; the consequence of which tvas thai; 
Colonel Wellesley found himself close upon the 
enemy, and his regiment unsupported. The 
moment was critical, but fortunately the sultanas 
troops neglected to take advantage of it, and 
allowed the 33rd to remain halted and unmolested, 
when the charge was more judiciously made and 
the object of it effected. When the loth came up 
Colonel Wellesley laughed, and said, This won't 
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stores. On the night of the 4th of May, General 
Baird had orders to scour this grove, which he did 
with success, but next morning Tippoo's troops 
were seen in possession of it again; then Harris, 
who was resolved that we should possess it, sent 
forward Colonel Wellesley with the 33rd, and the 
loth Native Infantry, under Colonel Ludovic 
Grant, with a detachment under Colonel Shawe 
as a support. “With an ardour and impetuosity 
which were then marks of his professional 
character,” says a Memoir of General Sir John 
W. Adams, “he dashed on so vehemently with 
the 33rd that -the loth Sepoys, who were laden 
vSth knapsacks— that stupid and annoying appen- 


do — I was much to blame ; we must be more care- 
ful another time.”* 

The flints were taken out and the tope cleared 
by the bayonet ; and this was the famous affair of 
which so much has been said under various colour- 
ings, and which has been described as the first pro- 
minent military service of the Duke of Wellington. 
Of this affair no two accounts are alike. Some aver 
that Colonel Wellesley failed, though the tope was 
cleared, and in consequence a connected line of 
strong posts was established from thence to the 
river for nearly three miles, blocking up the city on 
its south-western quarter. The result so greatly 
* E.I. C/,S, Journal^ 1837 . 
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impressed Tippoo that, on the 9th he wrote thus 
to General Harris ; — The Governor-General, Lord 
Momington Bahauder, sent me a letter, copy of 
which is enclosed ; you will understand it. I have 
adhered firmly to my treaties; what then is the 
meaning of the advance of the English armies, and 
the occurrence of hostilities ? Inform me? What 
need I say more ? ” 

“ Your letter,*' replied the general, “ enclosing 
copies of the Governor-General’s letter, has been 
received. For the advance of the British and 
allied armies, and for the occurrence of hostilities, 
I refer you to the several letters of tlie Governor- 
General, which are sufiiciently explanatory on the 
subject. •What need I say more ? 

Three days before this laconic correspondence. 
General Floyd, witli four regiments of cavalry, 
six of infantry, and twenty guns, with some of the 
Nizam’s horse, had left the lines for Feriapatam, to 
assist the junction of Stuart’s Bombay army. He 
was quickly followed by Kummer-ud-Deen, witli 
the whole of the Mysorean cavalry and a great 
body of -infantry, with orders to frustrate this move- 
ment ; but the latter had no opportunity of making 
the least impression, and by the 14th of April both 
generals were in the lines before Scringapatam, 
the siege of which was by that time in full 
progress. 

The commanding engineer suggested two plans 
of attack ; an assault at the south-west, and another 
at the north-west. In the former case it would be 
made by land, and in the latter from the north 
bank of the river, and as that was the point at 
which the attack was expected by Tippoo, he had 
many thousand men at work, throwing u[) a line 
of works there, and opening many new embrasures 
in the southern face of the forfress. But again he 
was deceived and mortified, for when, on the 15th 
of April, the Bombay army took post on the north 
bank of the Can very, so as to enfilade the face 
that was really to be attacked, he then saw that 
what he deemed at first was but a feint, was really 
a permanent occupation. 

The siege had barely been inaugurated, when 
it was found there was grain in store for only 
thirty days, or perhaps even less, and in his 
journal, General Harris recorded his apprehen- 
sions at this condition of things. The ever 
defective commissariat of our service was, as 
usual, to blame. Harris, though evidently pains- 
taking, and aware how much depended on the 
necessary supplies, was less able to provision than 
to handle his army. Colonel Wellesley surpassed 
every officer before the^ city in this valuable 
requisite for a leader, but the state of the stores 
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was such that General Harris believed it necessary, 
against the usage of war, to push on the assault, 
and to run any risk rather than have to retreat 
with a famished army before the furious Tippoo. 
On the 19th, General Stewart reported that he had 
only two days’ provisions for the Bombay army ! 
The general’s journal (published afterwards by his 
son-in-law, the Right Hon. S. Rumbold Lushington) 
betrays at this time by its entries, his intense 
anxiety and feverish fear lest the inadequacy of the 
sui^plies might cause utter failure ; and yet this fear 
is always expressed collaterally with a trust in, and 
deference to, the will of God. Seeing that the 
siege works were making steady progress, 'J'ippoo 
attempted again to ncgociatc, and somewhat humbly 
asked the general what was Itis* pleasure. This 
was on the 20th of April. r 

General Harris sent him back a preliminary 
treaty, stating that if its demands were not com- 
plied with in four and twenty hours, the allies would 
demand, for security, the entire fortress of Seringa- 
patam. The leading demands were that Tippoo 
should once more cede the half of his dominions, 
or what remained of them ; pay two millions ster- 
ling, and deliver four of his sons, and four of his 
chief sirdirs as hostages. On tliis, 'I'ippoo burst 
into one of his usual fits of impotent raving, and 
vowed that he would die like a soldier, rather than 
live a dependant on the infidels in the list of their 
pensioned princes. 

A fiery and well-led sortie from the garrison 
against our advanced works on the northern bank, 
on the 22nd, was vigorously repulsed, but not 
before we had lost 700 men. On the 23rd the 
batteries of the northern and southern attacks dis- 
mantled, or otherwise silenced, every gun opposed 
to them, and so perfectly raked the curtains by a 
flank fire as to render them no longer tenable, and 
on the 26th and 27th the Mysoreans were com- 
pletely beaten out of their last external entrench- 
ment, though it was only 380 yards distant from 
the walls, and under cover of their guns, musketry, 
and rockets. On this occasion Colonel Wellesley 
commanded in the tr( 5 nches, with the Scots 
Brigade, the 73rd Highlanders, and a battalion 
of the 3rd Coast Sepoys. To hold this point was 
Tippoo’s last effort of bravery, prior to the final, 
and for him fatal, assault. By capturing this 
ground we achieved the post for the breaching 
batteries, and the event is thus recorded by Mr. 
Lushington, the general’s private secretary ; — 

“At the hour proposed, the guns from our bat- 
teries commenced a heavy fire of grape, which was 
the signal for attack. The Europeans then moved 
out, followed by the native troops. The enemy, 
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seeing this movement, began an active fire from I 
behind the breastwork ; guns from almost every 
part of the fort opened on our troops with great 
effect, and by the time they had quitted the 
trenches the fire of cannon and small arms was 
general. The companies from the 73rd Regiment 
and Scots Brigade then pushed on with great 
rapidity to the enemy’s works, who seeing the 
detennined spirit of tlic British troops, fled from 
their posts in confusion and great dismay ; but 
many fell by the bayonet, while endeavouring to 
csca2:)e. The relief from the trenches, which was 
this evening commanded by Colonel Sherbrooke, 
had by this time arrived; a part of the 74th (High- 
land) Regiment, and the Regiment de Meuron, 
composed the Europeans of that relief, and were 
ordered imn^ediatejy to support the rest. These 
pushed on to the right of the attack. A heavy fire 
was continued from the ramparts, and by those of 
the enemy who had fled from the part of their 
entrenchment first attacked, and taken post behind 
the traverses more to the right ; several made a 
desperate stand, and fell by the bayonet ; the 
luiropeans dashed in, forcing the traverses in suc- 
cession, until they extended as far as the turn of the 
nullah towards the stone bridge. At this turn there 
is a redoubt, open to the* south-east angle of the 
fort, but which flanked a watercourse running 
2^arallel and close to the entrenchment that was 
carried.” 

This redoubt was stormed and retained by the 
Highlanders, under Colonel Alexander Campbell, 
who, with a small party of that corps with the Swiss 
of Colonel Meuron Bayard, jiushed forward along 
the intrenchments and the road till he came to the 
bridge leading over the Cauvery. Colonel Wallace, ^ 
at the same time, was advancing more to the right, 
till, fearful of risking too much in the dark, he fell 
back and took j^ossession of the enemy’s j)ost at 
the bridge. Campbell had, in the meanwhile, 
crossed it, and actually advanced some distance 
into the island; but it was necessary to fall back 
immediately from a situation so dangerous that 
nothing but the darkness of the night and the con- 
^ stemation i^f the enemy, could have given them 
the most slender chance of escape. “They re- 
turned under a heavy fire on all sides,” continues 
Mr. Lushington, “ and made their way back to the 
redoubt where Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace had 
taken i)ost with the few of the 74th Regiment who 
had remained with him, and the rest of the troops 
whom he had placed to the left along the water- 
course, and in this situation they remained all night, 
e.^posed to grape from the fort, and galled by 
musketry from the ground on the right flank, and 


from the post at the stone bridge, which took 
them in the rear. The enemy continued firing 
grape and musketry at intervals the whole night } 
at length the daylight appeared, and discovered to 
us and to them the critical state of our men. 
lieutcnant-Colonel Campbell having been crippled 
the preceding night by being barefooted during his 
excursion across the bridge, was obliged to return 
to camp, and Lieutenant Colonel Wallace being 
next in command (of the 74th Highlanders), he was 
sent to inform Colonel Sherbrooke of their situation, 
and request further support, as the enemy were 
collecting in great force on the right flank, and at 
the post they occupied near the stone bridge, from 
which they galled our people in the rear tf) a gmat 
degree. Colonel Sherbrooke, on receiving this 
report, instantly ordered all the Europeans who 
had remained in the trenches, to advance to 
Colonel IVallacc’s post, and each man to lake with 
him a pickaxe and mo 7 nitiey ^ — this latter being 
an Indian spade of peculiar form. Colonel W. 
Wallace, in the meanwhile, seeing the necessity of 
driving the enemy from the bridge, ordered Major 
Gordon Skelly to do so with some of the Scots 
Brigade, and a single company of the latter took 
possession of it. This secured the rear of all the 
rest, and when a company of the 74th Highlanders 
came in, it was impregnable. But our loss was 
great ; two officers and sixty soldiers were killed ; 
ten officers and 216 soldiers were wounded, and 
nineteen were missing. Sherbrooke was afterwards 
well known as General Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, 
G.C.B., Colonel of the 33rd in 1813. 

On the 28th, Tippoo, beginning to smother his 
hate, or rather disdain, made a last attempt to 
negociatc, and offered to send envoys, but General 
liarris replied thaj he had already made his 
demands in conformity with the orders of his 
superiors, and could not receive them. As the 
offered terms had not been accepted, the allies 
would be justified in making them still more 
severe ; but an acceptance might still be received, 
if it came i)roperly signed before three o’clock next 
afternoon. Ere this attempt at negociation had 
been renewed, Tippoo had recourse to every 
means that fear, religion, and superstition could 
suggest to avert his coming doom. In the mosque 
his presence was frequent, and to all his prayers 
he entreated the fervent “ Amen ” of his courtiers. 
He even — in his now abject spirit — bribed the 
priests of the Hindoos, whose faith he had per- 
secuted and whose caste he had defiled, to pray for 
him before the very idols he had so often mocked 
and defaced. Nor was astrology forgotten; 
planetary influences were consulted and omens 
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accepted. But meanwhile the booming of the 
British artillery came nearer and more near. 

A dogged despair now settled on the tyrant’s 
heart; to him further resistance began to seem 
useless: thus, when the progress of our works 
showed clearly that the salient angle of the north- 
west corner of the fortress was the point where the 
breach for the grand assault would certainly be 
made, lie declined to have an inner inlrench^ient 
cut, when urged to do so by the most eminent 
of his sirdirs ; he became remiss in his inspec- 
tions, and seemed to wish to close his eyes on 
the coming ruin. On the night of the 28th of 
April a breaching battery was thrown up, and on 
the morning of the 30th it poured its strength 
against the angle of the walls referred to ; by the 
ist of May the point was partly beaten down, and 
the whole ramjiart shaken; but concealing the true 
* point of attack till the last possible moment, the 
besiegers on the 2nd began to effect a breach about 
sixty yards wide, immediately to the south of the 
bastion in the north-west angle. On that day 
Tippoo's garrison made some daring attempts to 
close the first breach, which in some degree they 
were enabled to do, because our working parties, 
who were preparing a way for the assault, were in 
such a position as to prevent our guns being turned 
upon the enemy. On the 3rd, the breach was 
reported practicable, and the subsequent day was 
decided for the attack, when the following troops 
composed the storming party : — 

“Ten flank companies taken from those regi- 
ments necessarily left to guard our cam]) and out- 
posts, followed by the 12th, 33rd, 73rd, and 74th 
Regiments, and three corps of grenadier sepoys 
taken from the troops of the three presidencies, 
with 200 of his Highness the Nizam’s troops, formed 
the party for the assault, accompanied by 100 of 
the artillery and the corps of pioneers ; supported 
in the trenches by the battalion companies of the 
Regiment de Meuron and four battalions of Madras 
sepoys. Colonel Coape Sherbrooke, and Lieutenant- 
Colonels Dunlop, Dalrymple, Gardiner and Mignan, 
commanded the several flank corps, and Major- 
General Baird was entrusted with the direction of 
this important service.” * 

Before daybreak all these men, 4,376 in number, 
were in the advanced trenches under Baird, who 
had volunteered for the honour of leading them ; 
he had won a kind of prescriptive right to the post, 
as, for nearly four years after Baillie’s detachment 
was destroyed at Perambtiucara, he had been a 
fettered prisoner in Seringa patam, and there had 
often been compelled to turn the water-wheel of a 

, ' # Despatch of General Harris. 


well, for the amusement of the sultan and his 
ladies ; and had, even when in fetters, been com- 
pelled to cut out and sew his own shirts, one of 
which he kept as a memento, till it was lost, with 
his baggage, on the retreat to Corunna.* 

Formed in two columns, one under Sherbrooke 
and the other under Dunlop, all waited in silence 
and darkness the word to advance. Their orders 
were, after issuing together from the trenches, on 
surmounting the breach, to wheel respectively to 
the right and left and scour the ram])arts, and after 
carrying such works as might be expedient, to rjieet 
on their eastern face. To elude all suspicion and 
observation, the men were placed early in the 
trenches, as it was resolved not to make the 
assault till one o’clock, at wdiicli time the garrison 
usually took refreshment or repose, and would be 
less prepared for resistance. Under Colonel Wel- 
lesley — he who in future years was to capture 
Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo — a powerful reserve 
was at hand to support Baird. 

We are told that before the hour came. General 
Harris sat in his tent alone, full of deep thought 
and anxious suspense, amid which he was found 
by Captain (afterwards Sir Jolm) Malcolm, who 
came to him on duty. Seeing the mingled doubt 
and sternness in the face of the general, Malcolm 
rallied him playfully by asking, “ Why, 7 ny lord^ so 
thoughtful?” referring to his chief’s chances of a 
peerage. “ Malcolm,” replied the latter, “ this is 
no time for such compliments; we have serious 
Avork on hand. Don’t you sec that Kuro})ean sentry 
over my tent is so \vcak from want of food and 
from exhaustion, that a sepoy could push him down? 
We must take the fort, or perish in the attempt." 
I have ordered General Baird to persevere in his 
attack to the last extremity. If he is beaten off, 
Wellc.slcy is to proceed with the troops from the 
trenches; and if he also should not succeed, I 
shall put myself at the head of the remainder of 
the army, for success is necessary to our cxistence.”t 
Precisely at one in the afternoon, the tall figure 
of David Baird was seen to issue from the trenches. 

“ Come, my brave fellows,” he exclaimed, bran- 
dishing his sword, “ follow me, and prove yourselves 
worthy the name of British soldiers ! ” 

In an instant both columns rushed from the 
parallels with ringing cheers, and crossing the 
rocky bed of the Cauvery, rushed, under a fire of 
cannon, musketry, and wall-pieces, towards the 
breach, which at once became full of armed men. 

I Many fell, but in six or seven minutes the stornlers 
j — like a scarlet cloud, half seen, half lost in smoke 

'V. Hooke’s "Life of Sir D. Baird.” 
t T .ushington’s "Life, &c., of Lord Harris.” 
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and fire —were swarming on the summit of the 
brciich. Half-way up the rough ascent of battered 
masonry,’ Colonel Dunlop engaged a Mysorean 
sirdir hand to hand, and mortally wounded him ; ; 
but, with tile last energies of life or instinct, the j 
latter nearly hewed off the head of Dunlop, and j 
falling back was instantly bayoneted. So many ; 
reliefs were shot under the colours in that brief; 
time, that they were finally borne by a Scotch ser- ^ 
geant of the Bombay Europeans, named Graham, ' 
who planted them on the summit, and waved his ' 
hat^ crying, ‘‘Success to laeutenant Ciraham!'' when 
at that moment a ball pierced his brain. 

The stormers cleared the breach, wheeled off to 
the right and left, and the supports poured in. 
'I’he garrison Wt'uj taken by surprise. So little was 
'I'ippoo anticipating it, that he w^as quietly seated 
at his mid- Jay repast. After a feeble resistance, the 
Mysoreans abandoned their stronge^L posts, and 
thought only of safety and flight. Thus, in their j 
mad terror, many Hung themselves from the lofty i 
ram])nrLs, and were dashed to death in the rocky ! 
bed of the river below. I'he right column had i 
anticipated a desperate struggle, as many formidable . 
bastions were known to he in its w’ay ; but in less , 
than an hour tlie men of it had fought their way 
along the ramparts to th(j point of meeting on the 
eastern face. 'The noith-w'est bastion was .soon 
gained, but all along its northern fa(.e a great foice , 
of the enemy — led, it is averred, by the sultan in ' 
person — w’as posted btliind the tra\erse.s, to which i 
they retreated in succession, kept u]) a disastrous lire, ! 
and more than once compelled our troops to pause ^ 
in their advance. Ueinforcenients came ; on the ; 
traverses a flank lire was opened, and a rush made j 
towards the north-east angle of the waills. Then 
the retiring enemy, on discovering the approach of' 
the right column, fell into hopeless (,onfusion, and 
perished in thousands under the bayonet in their , 
frantic efforts to escape. j 

.\.s soon as the ramparts were cleared of all but I 
the dead and w'oundcd, and the flring had ceased, 
the troops, on finding themselves before the palace, 
were keen to assault it, believing that Tippoo wais ; 
(here, and being eager to release some European 
prisoners who w'cre alleged to be in it. Upon 
authority that seemed worthy of credence, a report 
had now been .spread that Tippoo liad murdered j 
them; but before this could be verified, a dangerous ; 
tliirst for vengeance filled the hearts of our soldiers. 
Within the beautiful palace— in the 2enana of which 
alone were 650 women — the greatest confusion and ; 
consternation reigned j while its killedar was para- ' 
lysed in his actions by a report that Tippoo, who 
hfid b«en shot, was lying dead under one of the 



gateways. General Baird now desired Majoi 
(afterwards Sir Alexander) Allan to proc^eed with 
a flag of truce to the palace — before which Majoi 
Slice was posted, w'ith the 33rd, panting for 
bloodshed and revenge — to ofler protection to 
Tippoo and all its inmates, but only on condition 
of immediate suirender; at the same time threaten- 
ing to put to death every man in the place if the 
least re.sistancc was made. Alajor Allan, who 
.spoke Hindustani fluently, having gained admi.ssion 
with some ditflculty, beaiing a white handkerchief 
on a sergeant’s pike, and even taking off his sword 
in token of peace, w^as received by two of Tippoo’s 
younger sons, who, amid a crowd of scowling 
armed men, informed him solemnly tjiat tjieir 
father was not ’within. This General Baird utterly 
discredited, and threatened to .search the inmost 
recesses of the palace. 

"J'lic ])rinces were mcanwliile brouglit away by 
the light company of the 33rd to the camp, 
under a.s.surances of protection. Baird placed a 
guard on the zenana to prevent the escape of 
'J'ippoo if he was in it, and taking with him the 
light company of tlie 74th Highlanders, he pro- 
ceeded to search other parts of the palace in 
person, threatening, it is said, if certain reports he 
licard were true, he would hand over 'fippoo, 
if found alive, to the grenadiers of the 33rd, to be 
handled as they might think fit. ’The killedar, on 
being sternly menaced, informeil Baird that Tipjioo 
liad been wounded during the assault, and -was 
lying under a gateway in llie norllierii face of the 
fort. As night liad noiv closed in, torches were 
procured, and, accompanied by Colonel Wellesley, 
Major Allan, and the Higlilaiiders, Baird went to 
the ])lace, and the information of the killedar 
proved correct. There lay the teiTible Tippoo, not 
merely wounded, ljut dead. As his horse was 
found shot near him, and also his palanquin, he 
had probably fallen in the act of escaping. The 
an hway exhibited a dreadful spectacle. Suffocated, 
trod dow’ii, and trampled out of all shape, lay the 
dead in gory heai)s ; and amid these, the corpse of 
'i'ippoo was recognised by the killedar, put into the 
palanquin, and borne to the palace, after General 
Baird had taken off his right arm a magic amulet 
in Arabic and Persian characters.*' 

‘‘The body was so warm,’’ says Major Allan 
(as quoted in Muir’s “Mohammed’’), “that for some 
moments Colonel Wellesley and myself were doubt- 
ful whether he was not alive. On feeling his pulse 
and heart, that doubt was removed. He had four 
wounds -three in the body and one in the temple, 
the ball having entered a little above the right ear. 

* As/a/zc .'lu/zaa/, 1799 . 
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and lodged in the cheek. His dress consisted of 
a jacket' of fine linen, loose drawers of flowered 
chintz, with a crimson cloth of silk and cotton 
round his waist; a handsome pouch, with a red 
and green silk belt, hung 
across his slioulder ; his 
head was uncovered, his 
turban having fallen off in 
the confusion of his fall ; 
he had an amulet on his 
arm ; but no ornament 
whatever.’^ 

The ball in the head was 
said to have been given him 
by a soldier, whom lie had 
endeavoured to sabre wliilc 
depriving him of his richly- 
ornamented sword - belt. 

His second son, who had 
commanded on the south- 
ern ramparts, escaped, but 
on surrendering next day, 
was sent to the palace with 
his two younger brothers. 

On beholding his father’s 
remains, his bearing was 
very different from theirs : 
he looked on with brutal 
apathy, and with a smile 
heard their utterances of 
natural grief. Among those 
who fell into our hands was 
the sultana, Avho is thus 
described in the papers 
of Baron Grant, 1801 : — 
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. . . . The standard of Mysore was sent by . 

General Harris to Fort William.* It is a light green 
silk, with a red hand in the middle, and was never 
hoisted ])ut on the palace of Seringapatam.” * 

Between long lines of 
British troops, the remains 
of Tippoo, with all royal 
and military honours, were 
conveyed to Hyder’s grave, 
in the magnificent I.al 
Bagh, Avhere their superb 
mausoleum still sta;ids. 
The funeral was as splen- 
did as Mohammedan rites 
and Kuropean militaiy pa- 
rade could make it. On 
this occasion,, in that dis- 
trict so* notorious for its 
storms, there burst one so 
terrific that the peals of 
thunder drowned even the 
salvoes of artillery, as if 
even the demons of air 
were rejoicing over the 
downfall of d'iiipoo, the 
Tiger of Mysore. By the 
lightning, on this occasion, 
many Euroiicans and na- 
tive^ were killed. 

“ Owing to the want of 
education," says Beveridge, 
“his faculties had never 
been improved nor his 
manners refined, and he 
remained to the end of 


“ This lady is delicately formed, and the lines , his life a clever but heartless barbarian. Tippoo, 
of her face are so regular and placid, that a phy- | less talented than his father, surpassed him only in 
siognomist would have little difficulty to pronounce [ his vices, and was even notorious for some which 
her of a trancpiil and 
amiable temper ; her 
dress was generally a 
robe of white muslin, 
spotted with silver, and 
round her neck rows of 
beautiful pearls, from 
which hung a pasta- 
gon, consisting of an 
emerald and ruby of 
considerable size, surrounded 
of brilliants. 



TIPPOO’S TOY TIGER. 


his father cannot be 
charged with. To a 
cruel and vindictive 
temper, he added a 
fierce and relentless 
bigotry, which was re- 
peatedly displayed in 
the devastation of 
whole provinces, and 
the extermination of 


with a profusion j their inhabitants, merely because they resented 
She is about twenty years of age, | his forcible conversions. In the eyes of Euro- 
and for a complete form and captivating appear- j peans, the deepest stain on his memory is the 


ance, rivalled all Mysore. Among the poor 
prisoners who had suffeih^ long confinement in a 
dark was a descendant of the Hindoo 

King Of Mysore, whom Hyder Ali had dethroned. 


inhuman treatment of his prisoners, the horrid 
dungeons in which he confined them, the heavy 
chains with which he loaded them, and the lingering 
* “ History of the Mauritius,’' ^ 
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or excruciating deaths by which he cut them off 
when he felt them grow cumbersome, or feared the 
revelations they might 'make after he had been 
compelled to set them free. In this horrid butchery 
he had been engaged only a short time before his 
capital was stormed ; and the knowledge of the 
fact, when first made known to the British soldiers, 
had so exasperated them, that they were with 
difficulty restrained from taking a fearful vengeance 
all the members of his family and the inmates 
of his palace.*’ 

It was found that M. Chajniy, and all other 
French officers taken, ])ore commissions under the 
Republic ; but we arc told nothing of Lally. 

The conquest of Seiingapatam was complete, 
and the glory of M}'sorc was gone for ever. 'J 1 ie 
whole number of troops engaged in the defence 
Avas 21,839. these, more than 8,000 were 

intrenched on the island foiined by the Cauvery, 
and this shows that 13,000 only were in the fortress, 
Avhere fully two-thirds of them fell. In the assault, 
the European killed, wounded, and missing 
amounted to only 337 of all ranks, while the native 
casualties were merely fortj^-ninc. There were eight 
officers killed and fifteen wounded ; but the entire 
casualties from the 4th of x^pril to the 4th of May 
amounted to 1,164. There were taken 929 pieces 
of cannon, including mortars and howitzeis, 

424.000 iron balls, 520,000 lbs. of iiowder, and 

99.000 stand of arms; while in the magazines 
and foundries wms found all manner of warlike 
munition in the same propoition. 

About seven lacs of ])agodas-woith of jewels were 
taken in the treasury (near tlie door of Avhich Avas 
chained an enormous tiger), with muslin shawls and 
rich cloths enough to load 500 camels. 'J'iic foot- 
stool of the throne of Tippoo is now preserved in 
Windsor Castle, and is the goldtn head of a tiger — 
the emblem of his empire. Though conventional 
in treatment, it is striking in detail; but the logs 
and paws arc well modelled. The eyes and teeth 
are of crystal; the markings on the head arc of 
burnished gofd. A letter from Scringnpatam 
states that the throne itself, being too unwieldy, 
was broken up. It was a howdali nj)on a tiger, 
covered with cloth of gold : the ascent to it Avas 
by siJver-gilt steps having silver nails, and all the 
other fastenings Avere of the same metal. The 
canopy was superb. Every inch of the howdah 
contained an Arabic sentence, chiefly from the 
Koran, and the pearl fringes alone of the ( anoj))' 
Avere valudid at 10,000 pagodas. The apex of 
this canopy was a bird, sriid by some to represent 
a peacock; but Colonel Wilks says that it was 
* Asiatic Ann. 1799. 


intended to represent the humma^ a fabulous bird, ^ 
whose shadow will bring a ctown to the head 
on which it falls — a bird that flies always in the 
air, and never touches the earth. The neck of 
this singular relic is entirely composed of emeralds, 
and the body of diamonds, with three bands 01 
rubies. The beak is a large emerald tipjDed with 
gold ; an emerald and pearl are the crest to the , 
head. TJie tail and wings are rows of rubies and 
diamonds, all so closely set, that the gold of which 
the bird is composed is scarcely visible. That 
the throne must have been of enormous value 
there can be httle doubt, tliough it ,Avould be 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to exactly estimate 
its worth. 

A number of tigers found in ^thc palace yartl 
were ordered to be shot, for fear of accidents. In 
one apartment was the large '^and singular toy, 
Avhich Avas invented for the amusement of dq)poo, 
and is now in London. It is a rude automaton 
of a tiger, killing, and about to devour, a British 
soldier, Avho lies prostrate under its claws. In the 
interior is a kind of organ, turned by a handle, and 
producing notes which arc intended to represent 
the growls of the tiger and the moans of the dying 
\ictim. I'here were found near the palace the 
recently buried bodies of his last hhiroj)ean prisoners 
— one of whom was recognised as a grenadier of 
the 33rd Regiment, 'fhey had all been murdered 
at night, by twos and threes, and the mode of 
killing them v'as by twisting their heads round 
their .shoulders, and thus breaking their necks ; 
and AAhen our soldiers looked on these remains, 
.such a .si:)irit was roused, that made it Avell for 
d’ii'>])00 that with him the game of life was over, 
and he was lying in liis grave at the Lai Bagh. 

There Avas found a book in M.S., entitled ‘‘The 
King of Histories,” in Avhich the Highland chal- 
lenge of General Macleod, offering to fight Tippoo 
on the sea-shore, Avith too men a side, Avas alluded 
to; and the i)retended answer of Tippoo was 
inserted. After calling Macleod a Nazarene, and 
adding that all Nazarenes Avcrc idolaters, and 
addicted to every Auce, it continued thus : — If 
thou hast any doubt of all this, descend, as thou 
hast Avritten, from thy ships, Avith thy fo*rces, and 
taste the flavour of the bloAvs inflicted by the hands 
of holy Avarriors, and behold the terrors of the 
religion of Mohammed.” And the story concludes 
Avith the immediate flight of Macleod and his mcn.’^ 

On the morning after the capture. General Baird 
resigned the charge of Seringapatam to Colonel 
Wellesley. It has been said, ‘That no officer 
better qualified for the post could have been 
^ Willib’ "Soulhcrn India," • * 
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. selected ; but it may be suspected, without any 
great breach of charity, that when the appointment 
was made, his great merits did not weigh so much 
as his relationship to the Governor-General.'' 
Baird, who made no secret of his dissatisfaction, 
certainly had a prior claim, as the actual captor of 
the city, and the appointment gave rise to some 
discussion at the time ; but when once installed in 
office, the good effects of his successor’s management 
soon became visible. 'I'he disorders incident to a 
town taken by storm were vigorously suppressed; 
the/ugitive inhabitants, who had sought refuge in 
adjacent fields, woods, and villages, returned on 
confidence being restored ; business and life flowed 
into their usual channels ; and in three days after 
Colonel Wellesley’s appointment, the main street of 
Seringai)atagi had all the appearance of a vast fair, 
rather than tliat ol* a town that liad undergone 
the horrors of an assault* 

Among those who had suffered most miserably 
in the dungeons of Tippoo was the famous native i 


cavalry officer, Seyd Ibrahim, whose memory was 
so revered, that the Governor-General in -Council, 
in 1801, passed a Resolution, of which the following 
is a portion : — 

“In order to manifest his respect for the long 
services, the exemplary virtue, and impregnable 
valour of Seyd Ibrahim, the Governor-General in 
Council is pleased to order and direct that the 
amount of his pay, being fifty-two pagodas and 
twenty-one fanams per month, shall be conferred 
as a pension for life on his sister, who left her 
home in the Carnatic to share his misfortune in 
captivity, and who was subsec juently wounded in 
the storm of Seringapatam. 

“ In order, also, to perpetuate his lordship's sense 
of the Seyd’s truth and attachment to the Com- 
pany’s service, the Governor in Council has ordered 
a tomb to be erected to his memory at Cowley 
Droog, with an establishment of two lamps and a 
fakir for the service of the tomb, according to the 
rites of his religion.” * 


CHAPTER LXVII. 

THE rrOHT IN BALASORE ROADS. — PARTITION OK MYSORE. — RESTORATION OK THE ANCIENT HINDOO 

DYNASTY. 


To give coherency to the narrative of Tippoo’s 
downfall, we have omitted to mention in its place, 
chronologically, a spirited sea-fight that took place 
in Indian waters early in the same year. 

Captain Edward Cooke, of PI.M.S. Za Syhilh^ of 
forty guns and 280 men (including a company of 
the Scots Brigade, who served as marines), while 
at Madras, having received intelligence that La 
JFbr/e, a Frencli fifty-four gun ship, with 700 men, 
was cruising in the Bay of Bengal, notwithstanding 
the vast disparity of force, put to sea in quest 
of her, and on the 28th of February, 1799, 
nightfall, discovered four sail to windward, and 
by midnight had got the weather-gauge of them 
all. It was then perceived that one was a very 
large ship, with two stern lights. ; and for this 
ship, which proved to be La Fortc^ Captain de 
Serci (a pupil of Suffren), La Syhille at once bore 
down, when she was in the roads of Balasore, a 
seWport of Orissa, where the Calcutta pilots usually 
wait tlie arrival of vessels. At a quarter past 
twelve, when the ships were about three cables’ 
• ^ Bcatson's "View of tlie War with Tippoo,” &c. 


length (360 fathoms) apart, the enemy presented 
his broadside, fired, and bore up before the wind. 

In ten minutes, La Sybillc^ having got within 
two cables’ length, luffed to the wind on the star- 
board lack, raked her fore and aft, and after this 
discharge, edging ^own before the wind, came 
faiily alongside, and a furious contest, often within 
pistol-shot, went on in the dark. Captain Cooke 
soon discovered that, althougli La Forte seemed 
well disposed to the conflict, his own fire was so 
superior as to render it probable (flat the matter 
would soon be ended. By half-past one the 
enemy’s fire was considerably diminished, wliilc 
that of La Syhillc had become more close and 
rapid. About twenty minutes to two, La Fottc 
ceased firing ; but iqion being hailed to know 
w’hether she had struck, her guns opened again. 
About ten minutes to two her lights were pul out, 
her men Averc seen swarming into the shrouds as 
if about to board, and again she ceased firing. 
La Syhille also ceased, and hailed, but received 
no answer. Pu/zlcd by tliis conduct. Captain 

* Madras Gazette, June 28, 1800. 
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Cooke, who had been severely wounded, opeaed 
on her again, when her three masts and bowsprit 
went by the board. Three hearty cheers were 
given by the crew of La Sybille^ and Captain 
Cooke, to prevent any separation, at once let go 
his anchor, and the moment day dawned, ordered 
out his boats and took possession of the prize. La 
SyhiUc's standing and running rigging were com- 
pletely cut to pieces : not a rope was left standing 
on the mainmast, which, with the main and top- 
sail yards, was splintered and shot in various 
places. She had three men killed and nineteen 
wounded; and Captain Davis, a staff-officer who 
served as a volunteer, was among the first who fell. 

But the scene exliibitcd by the decks of La 
Forte was shocking: she had 150 men killed, and 
about 80 wounded. Her captain, and most of the 
officers, fell early in the action. She had thirty 
24-pounders on her main deck, fourteen 12, and 
eight 36-pound carronades upon her quarter-deck 
and forecastle, besides brass swivels ; while the 
metal of La Syhillc was twenty-eight 1 8-pounders 
on the gun-deck, ten 12, and ten 32-pound car- 
ronades, fore and aft. Captain Cooke’s wounds 
were severe : he was struck in the arm and ribs ; 
but one, made by a swivel ball, was a dreadful 
one, and occasioned such symptoms that it was 
supposed to have penetrated the lungs. Ke 
expired on the 23rd of May. His body was 
preserved in spirits, and buried, with military 
honours, at Diamond Harbour, by H.M. 76th 
Regiment, and the Directors of the Company voted 
a monument to be erected to his memory at 
Calcutta. 

The fall of Seringapatam was followed by the entire 
submission of all Mysore. On the 14th of May, 
Kummer-ud-Deen, Futteh Hyder, and Purneah, 
waited on General Harris, who* received them with 
the honours due to their rank, and to whom they 
submitted, without any other condition than that 
they should be preserved in their lives, estates, and 
titles. The whole army under their command 
imitated their example, and peace and order were 
thus easily established everywhere throughout 
Mysore. The settlement of its future government 
on the principles of equity and good policy, 
became now the task of the Governor-General, 
who, with the concurrence of Nizam Ali, ap- 
pointed General Harris, Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 
his brother, the Honourable Henry Wellesley, 
afterwards Lord Cowley, and Colonel Barry Close, 
“commissioners for the aff^iirs of Mysore.” Cap- 
tains Malcolm and Monro were appointed their 
joint secretaries, and asr such, had to take an oath 
binding them not to disclose the instructions thev 
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might receive, and not to accept gifts or presents, 
directly or indirectly. ® 

In his secret instructions to this commission, the 
Earl of Mornington announced his intention of 
restoring the representative of the ancient Rajahs 
of Mysore, accompanied with such a partition of 
territory between the allies as might also please the 
Mahrattas. 

The empire which old Hyder had founded with 
his sword was now about to be finally rent asunder. 
Parliamentary restrictions, and orders from home, 
forbidding wars of conquest, so trammelled the 
carl, that he could not, as he might have done, 
have assumed immediate authority over the con- 
quered kingdom ; he therefore proposed to par- 
tition it ; to retain those districts, which lay along 
the coast, or interniptcd communication betw^een 
provinces already in our possessYon ; to make over 
a certain district to the Nizam of the Deccan; to 
offer the Mahrattas another, on certain conditions ; 
and to raise to the government of the fourth, or 
remaining portion, as stated, the heir of the 
ancient family which Hyder had disi)Ossessed. 

Thus the territory of Canara, with its fortresses 
and posts at the head of the different passes which 
lead into Mysore, together with the city of Serin- 
gapatam, were assigned to Britain, or the Company, 
“in full right and sovereignty for ever.” The 
tract of country which bordered on the Deccan 
was given to the Nizam ; and Harponelly (with its 
fortified town), a district bounded by the Toom- 
biidra river, was made over to the Peishwa; but 
as that leading chief failed to comply with certain 
stipulations, it was left to form the basis of a new 
treaty, and in the meantime was to remain in the 
hands of the Company. 

Maharajah Krishna Oudraver, a child, the lineal 
heir of the old rajahs, was raised to the throne of 
the fragment that remained, but which was, in 
reality, neither less nor more than his forefathers 
reigned over before the days of Hyder ; and the 
entire superintendence of his affairs was committed 
to the Brahmin Purneah, who had been Tippoo’s 
chief minister of finance, and was known to be 
a man of ability. Beatson gives the age of the 
infant rajah at five years ; Sir John Malcolm at 
three. Various members of his family were still 
surviving, including his maternal grandfather and his 
paternal grandmother, who was in her ninety-sixth 
year, and consequently must have lived in the days 
of Queen Anne. 

Summoned suddenly from obscurity to a throne, 
they were filled with gratitude and joy; and the 
old ranee, second wife of the old rajah, who lived 
at the time of Hvder’*? usumatioi). and another 
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lady, who was* maternal aunt of the new one, 
wrote thus to GeTieral Harris and the commis- 
sioners : — 

“ Your having conferred on our child the 
government of Mysore, Nuggar, and Chittledroog, 
with their dependencies, and appointed Purncah to 
the dewan, has afforded us the greatest happiness. 
Forty years have elapsed since our government 
ceased. Now you liave favoured our boy with the 
government of this country, and nominated Purncah 
to be his dewan, wc shall, while the sun and moon 
continue, commit no offence against your govern- 
. ment. We shall at all times consider ourselves 
as under your protection and orders. Your having 
established us, must for ever be fresh in the 
memory of our posterity from one generation to 
another. • 

The yearly revenues from the territory assigned 
to the little rajah were ecpial to 2,222 sterling : 
and it was to be held by tenure. Me was to abstain 
from interference in the affairs of all foreign states, 
and not to permit the residence of Europeans 
without the consent of the Cominny — in whom, in j 
short, the real government of his territories was 
entirely vested. As they had appropriated Serin- 
gapatam, a new residence for the rajah was 
selected, and Mysore, the ancient capital, was fixed 
upon. In 1787, Tippoo, wishing to obliterate all 
trace and memorial of the ancient Hindoo dynasty, 
ordered this town and fort, which crowned a lofty 
hill, nine miles from Seringapatam, to bo levelled 
to the ground, and the materials to be used for the 
construction of a castle called Nuzerhar, while the 
people were driven away. All the materials were 
now brought back to construct a palace for the 
young rajah, and on the 30th of June the ceremony 
of placing him on the musnud was performed by 
General Harris, in j)rcscnce of the commissioners, 
a great concourse of Hindoos, who rent the air 
with yells of acclamation, while volleys of musketry 
were given by H.M. 12 th Foot, and the batteries 
of Seringapatam gave a royal salute in the dis- 
tance.* Colonel Barry Close obtained the post of 
resident at the new court, for which he was every 
way qualified. 

Under a strong military escort, the sons of 
Tippoo were sent to Vellore, where, though kept 
under necessary surveillance, they lived in ease and 
splendour, and were treated with every courtesy. 
Their income was four lacs of pagodas, or ^160,000 
yearly. Policy forbade the re-elevation, in any way, 
of the race of old Hyder. Educated, as they had 
been, in rancorous hatred of the British, they could 
not be expected to think with calmness now of those 

• Colonel Beatson. 


to whom they owed their downfall from mighty power 
and royal independence ; and it was by nb means 
unreasonable to suppose that, if an opportunity 
offered, the heir of Tippoo might, as the Earl of 
Mornington wrote, seek “the recovery of that 
vast and powerful empire which, for many years, 
had rendered his ancestors the scourge of the 
Carnatic, and the terror ot this quarter of India.” * 

The t^'ritory now annexed by the Company 
exceeded 20,000 square miles in dimensions. The 
revenue obtained, iherelore, was great, and drawn 
chiefly from vast and fertile districts, that only 
required peace and leisure to be able to lie|uidate 
with case the demands now made ujjon them. 

Consistency, as the Karl of Morningj^on hjid 
foreseen, was now given to our acquisitions in 
Southern India, together with a degree of military 
! strength and security wc had never possessed before. 
Colonel Alexander Beatson tells us that there were 
no less than sixty great passes through the moun- 
tains, most of which were practicable for armies, 
and two-thirds of which w’ere open to the descent 
of cavalry. t By the possession of these Ghauts 
now, w'e wx’i'c secure from those desolating inva- 
sions which had occurred during the wars with 
Hyder and Tippoo, and all the level country was 
etjually safe along the coast of Malabar. Under 
good and wise government, the people of the new 
territory, from being our bitter enemies, became our 
firmest friends, and many of the bravest men of 
Mysore w'ere to be found in tlie ranks of the 
Company’s army. 

The Earl of Mornington’s proposed cession of 
some territory to the Peishwxa of the Mahrattas w^as 
an act of considerable generosity. In 1798, when the 
treaty w^as concluded with the Nizam, the Governor- 
General offered to conclude one of a similar nature 
w'ith the Peishwaj ‘bat after some diplomacy on 
the subject had been wasted, the latter dropped it, 
and said he “w'ould faithfully execute subsisting 
engagements.” One of these was to join us in 
arms against Tippoo, in the event of his making 
war on any of the parties to the triple alliance 
formed by Marcpiis Cornwallis ; hence, when 
Tippoo’s intrigues with the French Republic were 
naturally deemed by us equal to a declaration 
of hostilities, the Pcishwa promised that he w^ould 
send a contingent to the field under Purseram Bhow, 
and a body of our troops was held iir readiness to 
join that leader. Nana Fiirnavesc, w'ho w'as again 
chief minister at Poonah, and favourable to our 
interests, urged Bajee Rao to fulfil his promise; 
but such was the influence of Dowlut Rao Scindia, 

# Wellesley's " India Despatches.” 

f “View of the War with Tippoo,” See. 
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who was averse to the alliance, that no Mahratta 
contingent ever appeared against Tippoo. The 
rapidity, success, and triumphant end of the war 
rather disconcerted the Peishwa, who, to *keep 
matters pleasant, affected the utmost satisfaction 
on hearing of the fall of Seringapatam ; and this 
was the state of matters 

lattas, was offered them, 

cover a more conscien- '< 

ness, for judging of men ' 

situations, for discerning 

the native character, for coolie of the MATHERA^ 
penetrating and un- 
ravelling native intrigue, such as has seldom in the 
world^s history'' been seen in so young a man. His 
laborious toil for the public good, while his health 
was really delicate, showed a devotion to duty 
which became characteristic of the man, and 
enabled him to set an example to the people of 
the British Isles which has not been lost.” 

A letter from General Harris to a friend, after 
leaving Mysore, contains ttie following passage : — 


COOLIE OF THE MATHERAN RANGE, WESTERN GHAUTS 


“In seven months’ absence from Madras, we 
not only took the capital of the enemy — ^who, as 
you observe, should never have been left the power 
of being troublesome — ^Imt marched to the northern 
extremity of his empire, and left it in so settled a 
state, that I journeyed from the banks of the 
Toombudra river, 300 
miles across, in my pa- 
lanquin, without a single 
soldier as escort — ex- 
Hp .i I cept, indeed, at many 

j ' places, the polygars and 

) peons, who insisted on 

being iny guard through 
^ districts, 

iimy)hal journey I did 
^ dream of when set- 

r I ^ conquest 

J li ^ ^ complete in all its 

' i I effects has seldom been 

' As a reward for his 

• great services, the gene- 

- ral, on the nth of 
1 1 1 - - - ■ August, 1815, was raised 

^ British peerage, as 
Ir ■ Baron Harris, of Se- 

W ringapatam and Mysore, 

*7 . imd of Belmount, in the 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 

^ “the king of the two 

' WORLDS ” DEFEATED 

' AND SLAIN. 

8 ^ 'Phe Earl of Mornington, 

having handed over the 
management of Mysore 
to his able brother, now 
RANGE, WESTERN GHAUTS, turiicd his attention to 
the affairs of the Deccan, 
the half imbecile ruler of which was, at any time, 
liable to become the dangerous instrument of the 
Peishwa, or any prince more subtle and ambitious 
than himself. Our forces within his territory had 
hitherto been paid by a monthly subsidy, the pay- 
ments of which were extremely irregular, and always 
liable to stoppage by the treachery or waste of the 
Hyderabad court; and it now became the^objef:t 
* " Life of General Lord Harris." 
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of the earl to .have" this subsidy commuted in 
the form of jaghires or districts — a mode which 
the J^izam had adopted with regard to those 
Frenchmen who had disciplined the troops of the 
Deccan; and with- 
out this system they 
never could have 
done so, as tlie 
payments otherwise 
would have been 
so unequal and ir- 
rd^ular. 

By a general re- 
vision of the terms 
of our alliance, the 
earl also wishSd to 
render tin? Nizamat 
of the Deccan more 
dependent upon the 
Company, and to 
check that spirit of 
rapacity and mis- 
govern ment which 
kept the ryots and 
artisans poor, when 
he knew they might 
be opulent and pros- 
perous; and by his 
decision and address 
Lord Mornington 
effected a satisfac- 
tory change. The 
Nizam of the Dec- 
can, by a treaty 
dated the 12 th of 
October, 1 800, ceded 
to the British ah the 
territory he had ac- 
quired by the 
Marquis Cornwallis’ 
pacification in 1792, 
and by arrangements 
subsequent to the 
fall of Seringapatam. 

In exchange he re- 
ceived a discharge 
from the monthly 
payments, with an 
increase to the horse 



and foot previously lent 
him, and assurances of protection from all enemies 
whatever. 

Soon after all was quiet at Seringapatam, the 
district of Bednore, in the north-western portion of 
M3jsore, was disturbed by a desperate adventurer, 
named Dhoondia Waugh, who was in arms at the 

30 


head of a great force. This man was a Patan or 
Mahratta by birth, who had deserted from the 
Mysore army during the war against Marquis 
Cornwallis, and placed himself at the head of a 

ferocious and nu- 
merous body of free- 
booters, in the wild 
country near the 
river Toombudra. 
He had plundered 
'Fippoo and the 

Mahrattas alike, 
with perfect impar- 
tiality ; and when 
opposed* by either, 
lie retired into his 
woody fastnesses, 
where his cunning 
or judicious conduct 
kept him safe till he 
could issue forth to 
maraud again. At 
length Tippoo, weary 
of the perpetual 
trouble this man 
gave him, had re- 
course to stratagem, 
and wrote him, ex- 
pressing admiration 
of his courage and 
daring, adding his 
regret to behold a 
man, who seemed 
born to command 
large armies, acting 
like a petty robber ; 
that he perfectly for- 
gave him all he had 
done, and would, if 
he entered his ser- 
vice again, give him 
a considerable mili- 
tary appointment, 
with the title of 
“General of the Ten 
Thousand Horse.” 
Thus cajoled, 
Dhoondia gave him- 
self up; on which Tippoo, after having him, in his 
usual way, forcibly converted, immured him in one 
of the dungeons of Seringapatam, and chained 
him to the wall like a wild beast. 

In this condition he was found, after the assault, 
by some of our Highlanders, who, in ignorance of 
his history, and pitying all the tyrant’s prisoners. 
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set him free ; aiid returning to his old haunts and that the Peishwa was either unabl§ or unwilling to 
practices, he was spoil agaui, at the head of a gfeat ^ut. down ^ this great freebooter, whose followers 


force, varigusly Wated as ranging from 5,000 to 
more than 20,000 men. On being joined by somt; of 
Tippoo’s disbanded cavalry,' he set up his standard 
in the vicinity df Bednore, and gave himself the 
strange title of “ King of the World, and of the Two 
Worlds.’* By the Ireacliery^of the killcdars, many 
of the strong j^laces of the ‘district fell into his 
liands; and h id he had a weak enemy to contend 
witli, as was the case with Hyder, he might eventually 
have become the founder of a royal dynasty. But 
his destruction became absolutely necessary for the 
tranquillity of Mysore. In the July of the pre- 
ceding yeat, Colonel Dalrymple had found no 
small trouble in driving him out of the country and 
among the Mahraltas, where he could always find 
a temporary asylum. On the 2 tsI of July, with a 
light corps of cavalry and some native infantry, he 
inarched against him from Chittledroog, and having 
overtaken a party of liis banditti, nearly extermi- 
nated it, refusing quarter, for the purpose of making 
a strong example. Proceeding westward, Dhoondia 
crossed the Toombudra, and was followed l)y 
Colonel Dalrymple, who, on tlie 30th of July, took 
Hurryluir, on the eastern bank of that stream. 
Meanwliilc Colonel Stevenson, with a light corps, 
advancing from another direction, took bimoya by 
storm on the 8th of August. Both corps having 
now effected a junction, Colonel Stevenson assumed 
the command, as senior oflicer. Dhoondia, who 
had encamped in a strong ] position near the fort Oi 
Thikarpur, was routed, and driven with loss across 
the river ; and after the fort was taken by assault, 
he retreated beyond the Mahratta frontier. He 
might have been overtaken and destroyed; but 
Stevenson’s instructions exj:)rcss]y prohibited him 
from affronting the Mahraltas by entering their 
territories. 

Soon after this, Dhoondia was attacked by the 
Rajah of Gokla, a Mahratta chief, who deprived 
him of his elephants, camels, bullocks, and cannon; 
but he was destined yet to give further trouble. 
He entered the service of the Rajah of Kolapore, 
who was then at war with the Peishwa ; but soon 
became his own master, and resumed his old 
depredations. As “ King of the Two Worlds,*’ 
he once more re-appeared on the frontiers of 
Mysore; and the Madras Government instructed 
Colonel Wellesley to follow him wherever he 
could be found, and hang him on the first tree.*’ 
Though the service was not one in wliich laurels 
were to be gathered, it was not \v'ithout its perils. 

His brother, the Governor-General, authorised 
him to enter the Mahratta territory, as it was evident 


were now alleged to be 20,000 strong. Some of 
*our troops in Mysore were already collected on the 
Toombudra, and towards the end of June, iSoo, 
Colonel Wellesley joined them, and crossing the 
river, advanced against the great army of thieve.s, 
most of whom weie well mounted. Certain Mah- 
ratta chiefs, instead of resenting our appearance 
beyond their frontier, took iq) arms to co-operate 
with Wellesley; and one, being loo eager in lus 
pursuit, was defeated and slain by Dhoondia. 

On the 29th of June the latter engaged and 
completely routed a body of the Peishwa’ .s troops, 
undei Punt Gokla, who wvis slain. Dhoondia 
had vowed vengeance against him, swearing 
that he would dye his inoustacKe in the heart’s 
blood of Punt Gokla; and this ferocious vow 
he is said to have literally fiillillcd, by lying in 
ambush in a w^ood, and watching liis opportunity. 
The routed IMahratlas fletl for refuge under the 
w'alls of our fort of Hullyhull ; and “ the King of 
the Two Worlds *' came so near in i)ursuit, that it 
was necessary to open the guns ui)on him. So 
rambling were the oi)caulions against him, that tlie 
petty campaign was said to rcsemhle a liunting 
match, though the London papers of the date 
give the strength of Dhoondia’s force at 29,000 
men — doubtless an exaggeration. Colonel W'el- 
lesley followed them acro.ss the river Werdah, 
and many other streams, througli wald woods and 
over rocky mountains. He drove them round 
every ])oint of the compass. He took by surprise 
some of their camps, and by storm some of the 
forts in which they had deposited their plunder 
and prisoners; but weeks, and even months, elapsed 
before he could come uj) willi these fleet marauders. 

On the 9th of Sei)tcmber, Dhoondia Waugh 
found himself in an awkward position, by permit- 
ting Colonel Wellesley, who had left the infantry, 
and wais pursuing wdth the cavalry alone, to come 
too near him. As tlie horses were exhausted, the 
attack was deferred till next day ; and the event is 
thus recorded in tlie colonel’s despatch, dated from 
his camp at Yepulpurry, the loth of September, 
1800 : — 

‘‘ After a most anxious night, I marched in the 
morning, and met- the M\.ing of the World,* with 
his army, about 5,000 horse, at a village called 
Conaligull, about six miles from hence. He had 
not known of my being so near him in the night, 
and had thouglit that T was at Chinoor. He was 
inarching to the westward, with the intention of 
passing between the Mahratta and Mogul cavg,lry 
arid me. He drew up, however, in a very strong 
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position, as soon as he perceived me; and the 
‘ victoripus army ’ stood for some tinip with, ap^^ 
parent firmnacs. 1 charged them with the 19th 
and 25th Dragoons and the ist and 2nd Regiments 
of (Native) Cavalry, and drove them before me, 
till they dispersed, and were scattered over the face 
of the country. I then returned and' attacked the 
royal camp, and got possession of the elephants, 
camels, baggage, &c. See., which were still upon 
the ground. The Mogul and Mahratta cavalry 
came up about eleven o’clock, and they have been 
employed ever since in the pursuit and destruc- 
tion of the scattered fragments of the rebellious 
army. Thus has ended this warfare, and I shall 
commence my march in a day or two towards my 
own country. • An honest killedar of Chinoor had 
written to.the * ^ing of the World,’ by a regular 
tappal, established for the purpose of giving him 
intelligence, that I was to be at Nowly on the Sth, 
and at Chinoor on the 9th. His Majesty was mis- 
led by this information, and w’as nearer to me than 
he expected. The honest killedar did all he 
could to detain me at Chinoor, but I was not to be 
prevailed upon to stop ; and even went so far as to 
threaten to hang a great man sent to show me the 
road, who manifested an inclination to sliow me a 
good road to a different .place.’’* Dhoondia’s 
body was brought into camp on one of the guns 
attached to the 19th Light Dragoons. Among the 
baggage was found Salabut Khan, the son of 
Dhoondia, an infant of about four years old. 
He was borne to Colonel Wellesley’s tent, and 
was aftenvards kindly and liberally taken care of 
by him. Sir Arthur, on his departure from India, 
left some hundred pounds, for the use of the 
orphan boy, in the hands of Colonel J. H. Symons, 
the collector at Seringapatam. When Symons retired 
from the service, the Hon. A. Cole, Resident at 
Mysore, placed him in the service of the rajah. 
He was a fine, handsome, and intelligent youth ; 
but died of cholera in 1822.+ 

The remnants of Dhoondia’s band Averc cut up 
and destroyed by Colonel Stevenson, and save an 
occasional murder and robbery by Thugs or 
Dacoits, tranquillity was restored to the whole 
Mysore and Malabar country ; but there Avas, 
doubtless, truth in the jocular remark of Major 
(afterwards Sir Thomas) Monro to AVebesley, ‘‘ Had 
you and your regicide army been out of the Avay, 
Dhoondia would undoubtedly have become an 
independent and powerful prince, and the founder 
of a new dynasty of cruel and treacherous sultans.” 

* “WeHington Despatches.*' 

• t Note to Gurwood’s “Selections from the Wellington 
Despatches.” I 
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During the last year of the eighteenth: century 
seAjpral treaties were ^effected with the Rajah of 
Tanjqre, and various other. Indian princes, all 
havifig for their main object the removal from 
place and political power of those officials who - 
were unlikely to act wisely, or tb act against the 
interests of Britain. In these states the whole 
administration of the revenue and government 
became vested in the Company, and without 
causing the least discontent among the natives, 
who were rather happy, from the rapacity of their 
own juinces. In a letter to Major Monro, dated 
from his camp at Hoobly, 20th August, 1800, 
Colonel Wellesley lias the following pithy sen- 
tences : — 

Upon all questions of increase of territory, 
those considerations have much weight with me, 
and I am in general inclined to think that we have 
enough ; as much, at least, if not more, than we 
can defend. 

As for the wishes of the people particularly in 
this country, 1 put them out of the question. 
They are the only philosophers about their 
governors that ever I met with, if indifference 
constitutes that character.”* 

But tlie indifference referred to by the great 
captain, sprung from that total want of nationality 
which is a i)oint of the Indian character. 

“The great soldier and administrator might have 
added,” says a writer, “ that in every instance the 
people were great gainers by the change, being no 
longer oppressed by irregular taxation — the worst 
taxation of all — no longer harassed by internal 
feuds and civil Avars, and being seldom exposed 
even to the chance of foreign invasion. In many 
of these districts a feAv English civilians, unsup- 
ported by any military force, and often at a great 
distance from any fort or garrison town, ruled the 
tran(]uil natives, and Avere held in reverence by 
tliem.’’ 

It Avas the flourishing state of Mysore, under our 
rule, and the facility Aviih Avhich its great resources 
Avere procured for the use of our armies, that soon 
after enabled Lake and Wellesley to act with such 
spirit and success in the great war against Scindia. 
The province of Bullam, near the Western Ghauts, 
would not haA'c been conquered, perhaps, by Wel- 
lesley had Tippoo stfll reigned in Mysore, and the 
presence of an army there for the collection of the 
revenue w’oiild have prevented its services being 
useful in the field elscAvliere. 

When the college of Fort AVilliam was founded 
in iSoo by the GoA^'ern or- General, John Borthwick 
Gilchrist, LL.D., a native of Edinburgh, a most 

* • • Wellington Despatches.” 
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eminent orientalist, was by him appointed Pro- 
fessor of the Hindostanee and Persian languages 
—the first that had ever been in India. In the 
following year he published his “ Theory, &c., of 
Persian Verbs,” which was succeeded by many 
other works on Eastern languages ; and it was 
chiefly owing to his labours that such progress was 
afterwards made in the knowledge of the literary 
aiitiquities and philology of India, as bis example 
and writings gave an impetus to the study of the 
Hindoo language and history that had not existed 
before.^ 

The following letter from the marquis to his 
predecessor in office, Lord Teignmouth, draws his 
attention to the institution of the college for the 
education of the civil servants of the East India 
Company : — 

Fort William, Aug. i8, 1800. 

“ My Lord, — I have the honour to transmit to 
your lordship the copy of a regulation which I 
have lately passed in Council for the improvement 
of the Civil Service of the East India Company. 
The object of this law being of the utmost public 
importance, I feel a proportionate anxiety for the 
success of the Institution which I have deemed it 
to be my duty to found. I havjp requested the 
Chairman oLthe Court of Directors to communi- 
cate to your lordship my private notes, explanatory 
of the general plan of the Institution. If your 
lordship should concur with my opinion or. this 
interesting subject, your support will be given to 
the Institution in England in the most effectual 
manner, by a public declaration of your sentiments, 
addressed to the Chairman or to the Court. 

No man can be better qualified to estimate the 
merits of an Institution calculated to remove the 
existing disadvantages and difficulties of the early 
stages of this service, than he who has surmounted 
them with eminent distinction and honour. Your 
lordship^s judgment on the law, which I have 


taken the liberty to enclose, will therefore be most 
important in my consideration. I®have the honour 
to be, &c.”'^^ 

The events of 1800 closed with two spirited sea- 
fights in Eastern waters. 

On the 9th of October, the Kent^ East India- 
man, being off the Sand Heads of the Hooghley, fell 
in with and was attacked by Le Conjiance^ a French 
privateer of 26 guns and 250 men, commanded 
by Captain Surcoff. By Captain Rivington, the 
battle was maintained with great bravery for an 
hour and forty minutes, during which time the 
ships were frequently alongside each other. At 
length, by the great superiority which the enemy 
possessed in men and musketry,, the Kent was 
carried by boarding. Captain Rivington, with 
twelve of the crew, fell, and forty-two were wounded. 

“ So dreadful a carnage was attributed to Captain 
Surcoff having made most of his crew drunk, and 
a promise of one hour’s plunder if they should 
.succeed; the consequence was, that the savages 
gave no quarter, putting to death all who came in 
their way, with or without arms, and extended their 
brutal rage even to stab the sick in their beds.”t 
In consequence of this capture, the Company’s 
ships were, in the next year, ordered to be provided 
with boarding nettings, and it was also suggested 
that they should carry a few 42-pound carronades, 
to clear their decks with grape, if necessary. 

The other affair was a spirited action, fought near 
Muscat, by the Company’s dhow, Intrepid^^ com- 
manded by Captain Hall, and a French privateer 
ship of greatly superior force. After a severe and 
bloody conflict, the latter was compelled to sheer ^ 
off, leaving the Intrepid too much crippled to 
follow, and the captain lying on her deck mortally 
wounded. The other casualties were twenty-five, 
including two lieutenants. Best and Smee, who 
were severely injured. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

ACQI^ISITTONS IN THE CARNATIC, OUDE, AND FERRUCKABAD. — THE ARMY OF EGYPT, — 

ANNEXATION OF SURAT. 

On the ist of August, **1800, Lieutenant-General Alured Clarke, and Colonel Stevenson was ap- 
Gerard • Lake was appointed Commander-in-chief pointed to command in Malabar and the Carnatic, 
by IthCf, Court of Directors, in succession to Sir Life of Lord Teignmouth,” vol. n. 

" ♦ “ Scottish Biographical Dictionary,” 1842. f Captain Schomberg. 
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under Colonel Wellesley, soon after made Major- 
General. • 

In th*e early part of i8oi, letters patent were issued 
by the Crown, appointing the Earl of Mornington 
(who, in December, 1799, had been elevated to 
the Irish Marquisate of Wellesley) Captain-General 
in India; the. differences of opinion, in rank and 
so forth, between the Royal and Company’s officers 
having rendered this step most necessary. It 
would seem that officers who were commissioned 
by George III. often resented being called upon to 
serve under those who held their rank from the 
Company, and occasions there were when they were 
unwise enough to refuse obedience. The letters 
patent thus vested the Marquis of Wellesley with 
full power -over all military forces employed within 
the limits of the Company’s exclusive trade. They 
also required hi^ lordship’s exclusive obedience to 
all orders, directions, and instructions from the 
First Commissioners for the affairs of India, or from 
any of the principal Secretaries of State. 

The affairs of the Nabob of the Carnatic 
now occupied the attention of the Marquis 
of Wellesley. By the information contained in 
eighteen documents, which were laid before the 
House of Commons in September, 1802, it would 
appear that Omdut-ul-Omrah had been violating his 
alliance with the Company, and had maintained a 
secret intercourse with the late Tippoo Sultan, our 
determined enemy, founded on principles, and 
directed to objects, utterly subversive of the 
alliance between the nabob and the Company. 
The appendix to these documents contained copies 
of the correspondence with Tippoo, and the key 
to a cypher found among tlie records of Seringa- 
patam. These papers were laid before the House 
in explanation, or defence of, certain measures 
which, in the year before, the earl had deemed it 
necessary to take in the Carnatic. 

On the early discovery of the intrigue that had 
been on foot, the Governor-General, instead of 
summarily deposing the nabob, as he might have 
done, rather compounded the matter with him, by 
negociating for the purpose of obtaining a complete 
resignation of the civil and military government of 
the Carnatic into the hands of the Company. If 
the consent of the nabob could be got, no mention 
was to be made of the papers discovered, and he 
was to be handsomely pensioned oflf, as an old 
and trusty friend. It was only ir. the event of his 
declining these unexpected negociations and pro- 
posals that the guilty correspondence was to be 
turned to profitable account ; and the ultimate end 
of the whole proceedings was to secure the wished- 
for objects by means that were not very worthy. 


Ere the earl’s^ final instructions on this matter- 
reached Madras, Omdut-ul-Omrah wasdn his deiih 
bed, and past all worldly negociation. On tl^ 
X5th July, 1801, he died; but before that event 
came to pass, his last moments were disturbed by' 
such intrigues for the throne among the diffen^i, 
members of his family, that military possession 
palace was taken by the Governor of Madras, tile .. 
son of the hero of Plassey, Edward, Lord Clive, ‘ 
afterwards Earl of Powis. This was to prevent the . 
treasury being pillaged. 

Among the claimants, the Governor-General 
selected two — one, Ali Hussein, reputed son of 
the nabob, and the other, Azeem-ud-Dowlah, his 
nephew. To the former, and in tl^ event (rf 
refusal, to the latter, the throne was to be offered, 
on the condition of being pensioned, and holding 
only nominal royal rank. But the late nabob had, 
by will, declared that Ali Hussein, then in his 
eighteenth year, was to be his heir, with Moham- 
med Nijeeb Khan and Tookee Ali Khan as his 
guardians ; and with these two, but a few hours 
after the death, Mr. Webbe and Colonel Barry 
Close, as commissioners, held a consultation, which 
was continued for days, and ended by the guardians 
indignantly declining the terms proposed. Messrs. 
Webbe and Close then referred to the heir himself; 

1 but he, in turn, referred them back to his guardians, 

I saying that his counsels and theirs could never be 
separated. 

As the matter could not end here, the com- 
missioners stated that Lord Clive desired a personal 
interview with the guardians, in the tent of the 
officer commanding our troops which held pos- 
session of the palace. When they retired to get 
their equipages, Hussein Ali whispered to ‘the 
commissioners that they had deceived him, and 
during an interview with Lord Clive, he made 
the same statement against the two khans, and 
declaring his wish to take the throne as offered by 
the Marquis of Wellesley. Lord Clive supposed 
the whole affiiir was now accomplished ; but to his 
surprise, next day, Hussein retracted everything he 
had said, and eventually he asserted that he would 
brave every danger rather than subscribe to con- 
ditions so degrading. 

Greatly irritated, Lord Clive withdrew, after 
informing the prince that he had forfeited all 
claim for consideration, and must await those 
measures which his conduct had rendered un- 
avoidable. While sedulously secluding the other 
competitor, the guardians privately placed Ali 
Hussein on the throne, and prepared to do SO 
publicly next day, when Lord Clive occupied the 
whole palace with British troops, turned out the,f 
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late . nabob’s guards, and released from prison 
Azeem-ud-^Dowlah. The sudden change from en- 
forced privacy to a throne proved too great a 
temptation to him ; and, accepting all the terms, 
on the 25th July, 1801, he was proclaimed Nabob 
of the Carnatic, with a pension of one-fifth of the 
annual revenues, while the Company became vested 
with the whole civil and military government of his 
kingdom. 

On the loth of No- 
vember, in the same 
year, by skilful diplo- 
macy, a treaty was 
signed in Oiide, in 
whiclj, by ^ stroke of 
the pen, one half of 
that great territory 
was handed over to 
the Company, and 
the other half so im- 
perfectly guaranteed 
to the nabob, that 
the Company could 
never, at any time, 
be at a loss for a pre- 
text to seize the 
whole. It is not 
unworthy of notice,” 
comments a writer 
on this, “ that the 
cession made to the 
Company included 
nearly the whole of 
the territories which 
the Nabob’s father, 

Sujah-ud-Dowlah,liad 
acquired, partly from 
the Company, and 
partly by their aid, 
at the cost of about 
a million sterling. 

By a singular reverse of circumstances, the Com- 
pany are able, after having pocketed the price, to 
seize the territories, and thus obtain possession 
both of price and subject.” 

Immediately after the ratification of this treaty, 
the marquis provided for the settlement of the 
new acquisition, by establishing a board of com- 
missioners, composed of three servants of the 
Company, prelrided over by his brother, Mr. Henry 
Wellesley, as Lieutenant-Governor. 

When the treaty was sent to him for ratification, 
Hwi marquis was at Benares, on.a tour to the north. 
In an early part of his jaifrney, he had received a 
letter from Mr. Wellesley, to the effect that the 


nabob had expressed some thoughts of recruiting 
his exchequer by plundering the* old begum, his 
grandmother. As Warren Hastings had coun- 
tenanced a similar measure, and greatly enriched 
himself by it, the Nabob of Oude, who had not 
a vestige of scruple on the subject, never doubted 
obtaining the consent of the Governor-General. 
But the begum’s suspicions of her grandson had 

been, by some means, 
aroused, and she 
thought to avert his 
undutiful schemes by 
soliciting the protec- 
tion of the British 
Government, and by 
constituting the Com- 
pany her heir. While 
quite admitting the 
legacy might be ac- 
cepted, the earl de- 
sired his secretary to 
write to the nabob 
an indignant letter, 
declining all sanction 
to the proposed dis- 
gi-aceful and unwar- 
ranted plunder of the 
begum. 

The Nabob of Fer- 
riickabad, who was a 
tributary of Oude, 
had now, by our ter- 
ritorial acquisitions, 
become a tributary of 
the Company. His 
nabob ship was a fer- 
tile tract of the Doab, 
a Sanscrit word, signi- 
fying any land that 
lies between two 
waters, and it ex- 
tended for 150 miles along the right bank of 
the Ganges, yielding a revenue of ;^i 00,000 
sterling. While under Oude, the nabob had 
enjoyed the protection of the Company, and now 
thought that under British rule his position would 
. be improved and strengthened. He had succeeded 
in consequence of the murder of his father by his 
eldest son, and being too young to undertake the' 
government, a regent had been appointed. Of 
this official the young nabob had an especial 
dislike, and hoped, as he was now approaching 
manhood, to have the administration ifi his "own 
hands. With a view to have this brought about, 
he and the regent visited Mr. Henry Wellesley, 
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who had taken up his residence at Bareilly, As 
the regent arrived first, he made use of the oppor- 
tunity to blacken the character of the young nabob, 
and in this villainy he was unfortunately aided, 
unconsciously, by the Governor-General, who had 
adopted a policy which he had resolved to follow 
whenever it was found practicable. This was to 
pension off the native ruler, and place his whole 
government, civil and military, in the hands of the 
Company. 

This proposition was put in writing, and laid 
before the young nabob, who, not unnaturally, 
remonstrated in these terms : — “ I am totally at 
a loss what to do. If I deliver over the country 
to the British government, all my relations, my 
neighbours, and all the nobility of Hindostan, 
will say that I have been found so unfit by the 
British government, that they did not think it 
proper to entrust me • with the management of 
such a country, and I shall never escape for many 
generations from the sneers of the people. If, 
on the contrary, I say anything in disobedience 
to your orders, it will be against all the rules of 
submission and propriety.” 

In his helplessness, he suggested that the 
Company should make one of its servants super- 
intend his revenue ; but, acting under orders from 
Calcutta, Mr. Wellesley declined all half-measures, 
and compelled the poor young nabob to submit to 
the disgrace he deplored, by ceding all his territory 
in perpetuity to the Company, receiving no return. 
But before the settlement of all the territorial 
acquisitions in Oude was complete, it was found 
necessary to have recourse to arms for the re- 
duction of a refractory and warlike zemindar, 
Bagwunt Sing, who had an army of 20,000 horse 
and foot, and held two strongholds round 
Bijighur and Sasni, the former a fort on a very 
lofty mountain, the first approach to which was 
by a lofty arched gate between two massive round 
towers. Both places are in the province of Agra. 
A -premature assault upon Sasni was repulsed ; 
but both were captured when the campaign 
against Bagwunt was opened by the Commander- 
in-^chief in person; and in March, 1802, the whole 
settlement being complete, the board of com- 
missioners was dissolved, and Mr. Henry Wellesley 
returned to England, and in 1828 was created 
Lord Cowley. 

One of the new measures taken by the Marquis 
of Wellesley to give additional strength to the 
government of India, Was the diplomatic mission 
undertaken by Captain John Malcolrn to Persia, 
whither no such official; as an ambassador, had 
been since the reign.* of Queen Elizabeth. The 
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object was to enter into political and commercial 
treaties with the Shah, by which.the general interests 
of Britain might be promoted, and at the same time 
lure him to make such a diversion in Ca'bul as 
would give Zemaun Shah sufficient occupation to 
relinquish his plans for conquest in India,. This 
mission the distinguished soldier and diplomat 
conducted with his usual ability ; and Malcolm has 
left to the literary world an account of his mission, 
which has acquired considerable celebrity. He 
returned to Bombay in 1801, and was appointed 
private secretary to the Governor-General, who 
stated to the Secret Committee that “ he had suc- 
ceeded in establishing a connection with the actual 
government of the Persian empire, which promised 
to British natives in India political advantages of 
the most important description.” In January, 
1802, Sir John Malcolm was promoted to the rank 
of major, and on the death of the Persian am- 
bassador, who was accidentally shot at Bombay, he 
was again sent to Persia, to make the necessary 
arrangements for the removal of the embassy.* 

The operations of the French in Egypt induced 
the Governor-General to form a treaty with the 
Portuguese Viceroy of Goa, and as a result of which 
1,100 British infantry were added to the garrison 
of that place, under Major-General Sir William 
Clarke, Bart., a distinguished Indian officer, who 
died at Ceringapatam in 1808. 

One of the foreign measures projected by the 
Marquis of Wellesley, was an expedition against 
the Mauritius, where the French privateers had 
always found a safe asylum since the commence- 
ment of the war. With this view an armament 
was fitted out in i8oo, and reached the harbour jof 
Trincomalee, in Ceylon, where the British troops 
were then under the command of General Mac- 
dowall, who was drowned at sea eight years after- 
wards when on his way home. There Wellesley 
had orders to await the coming of Admiral 
Rainier, commanding our squadron, twenty sail, in 
the Indian Seas; but a strange crotchet on the 
part of that officer frustrated the expedition. 
He conceived that without the express orders of 
the king, the Marquis of Wellesley had no right 
to engage in it. He refiised all co-opferation, and 
ere his scruples could be overcome, the troops 
designed for the Mauritius were required else- 
where. This was the famous expedition from 
Bombay to Egypt, to co-opefate with the British 
army, then warring victoriously with the French in 
that country. ' * , 

On reading the despatch which contained the 
orders for this movement, Arthur Wellesley, aware 
• *• Scottish Biographical Dictionary.” t * 
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that his was the pnly disposable force in India, 
without orders or instructions, proceeded with his 
usual promptitude, to remove the troops under his 
command from Ceylon to Bombay, where they 
would be some thousand miles nearer Egypt and 
the Red Sea ; but on arriving at Bombay he found 
that the expedition was to be entrusted to a senior 
officer, Major-General Sir David Baird, to whom 
he frankly gave a copy of certain suggestive memo- 
randa on the operations to be pursued for the 
purpose of getting possession of the forts and ports 
possessed by the French on the shores of the Red 
Sea, and for the encouragement of the Arabs and 
Mamelukes, &c.* 

The troops embarked were in a high state of 
discipline, and consisted of H.M. loth and 6ist 
Regiments, with strong detachments from the 80th, 
86th, and 88th Rcgihients j the ist Battalion of the 
1st Bombay Europeans; and the 2nd Battalion of 
the 7th Native Infantry, with a portion of the 
Bengal Volunteers; in all, only 5,227 rank and file, 
exclusive of Lascars and camp-followers. The 
French were still at Cairo, and held Gaza, with 
other strong places. They had landed in Egypt, 
full of hope to push on and expel us from India, 
and thus little expected that Britisli troops would 
come from that quarter of the world to aid in 
driving them back to Europe. 

Some lime prior to this event, an overland 
despatch had reached Admiral Rainier, informing 
him that the French, for the invasion of India, 
intended setting up the frames of ships of war at 
Suez, previously prepared in France ; to investigate 
the truth of this, the Cejiturion, 50 guns. Captain 
J. S. Rainier, w\as sent to that point with the 
brig Albatross. These were the first British vessels 
of war that had ever visited the head of the Red 
Sea. On returning, Captain Rainier found Admiral 
Blanket at Mocha with the Leopard of 50 guns, 
the Deedalusj 32, and the Orestes of iS ; and much 
local knowledge having been gained by this 
Voyage, the admiral was sent to convey the Indian 
army under Sir David Baird, who arrived with it 
at Jedda, on the east coast of the Red Sea, on the 
1 8th of May, 1801. The death of Admiral 
Blanket left the direction of the naval forces to the 
able management of Sir Home Popham, but the 
squadron was no less than three months in working 
up to Suez.f At Jedda, Sir David was joined by 
about 2,000 men from the Cape, and the united 
force proceeded northwards to Cosseir, in Upper 
Egypt, a town almost destitute of water. Intelli- 
gence had been received that hostilities w^ere still 

^ Wellington Despatches.” 9th April, 1801. 

•f Brenton's “Naval History.’* 


raging, and that Sir Ralph Abercromfay had been 
victorious, but at the loss of his own life, Baiid now ^ 
commenced his march across the desert (that lies . 
between the Red Sea and the Nile), the surface of 
which is covered with fine sand, composed of 
quartz and limestone, agate and flint. TheCem- 
naught Rangers “formed the van of Sir David 
Baird’s army, preceding the rest of the troops a 
day’s march, and were thus the first British regi- 
ment to tread this dangerous route.” * Captain 
Brenton says that many soldiers perished of thirst 
in the desert ; but without serious loss the march 
was accomplished to Kenna, wlierc the whole 
force, after being taken down the Nile in boats, 
assembled, on the 27 th of August, at the Isle of 
Rhonda, in full expectation to participate in the 
capture of Alexandria. 

Wc are told that our Hindoo sepoys, on behold- 
ing the ancient temples and sculptures of Egypt, 
were forcibly struck by the many traits of resem- 
blance the effigies thereon bore to themselves ; for, 
after an interval of 3,000 years, they fancied that 
they were in some respects like the Egyptians had 
been. 

On reaching Rosetta, intelligence came that 
General Mcnou, who, on Bonaparte’s departure 
assumed the chief command of the French army, 
had capitulated to Lord Hutchinson, Hostilities 
consequently ceased in Egypt, and shortly after- 
wards the brief Peace of Amiens w’as proclaimed. 
The Indian army had thus no opportunity of gain- 
ing any laurels in the field; but the expedition 
itself, and the march across the desert, are well 
entitled to commemoration in Indian history. 
The troops returned under the command of Sir 
David Baird, all save the 88th Regiment, which was 
sent, with a view to its reduction, to Portsmouth.f 

In 1801, the Body Guard of the Governor of 
Madras, a very select corps of men, led by Captain 
James Grant, was actively employed against the 
Polygars, a w'arlike race, who inhabit the southern 
part of the Madras territory. “ There are, indeed,’’ 
says Sir John Malcolm, “few examples of a more 
desperate and successful charge than w^as made 
during that service by this small corps, upon a 
phalanx of resolute pikemen more than double its 
own numbers.” Captain Grant, when the service 
was over, erected tombs over some of his bravest 
men who had fallen. “ A constant lamp is kept in 
them, which is supported by a trifling monthly 
donation from every man in the Body Guard, and 

* “ Rcc. 88th Regiment.” ^ 

*f* \Vilson and Walsh : Histories of the Expedition to Egypt; 

*• ^/lenioires,*’ &c.i of L. A. Comte dc Noe, then a Eieiitenant 
in H.M. loth Foot. 
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the noble spirit of the corps is perpetuated by the 
contemplation of these regimental shrines — ^for 
such they may be termed — of heroic valour.”* 
Though the Red Sea expedition had cost con- 
siderable exertion and expense, the Marquis of 
Wellesley found means for sending other troops to 
Ceylon, where their presence was very much 
wanted, as the Cingalese, in the heart of the 
island, the Kandyans, and a race among them 
called the Vedahs, who live in the inaccessible 
forests of Bintan, behind Baticolo, were in fact, 
masters of the country, save some strips along the 
sea-coast, and frequently proved desperate and 
dangerous enemies to all British settlers. For a 
time those settlements which the Dutch had taken 
from the Portuguese, and we, in turn, from the 
Dutch, were allowed to form an appendage of the 
Madras Presidency, and the Company had re- 
solved that they were to exert the same right of 
sovereignty over Ceylon as they did in India ; but 
the government of Mr. Pitt placed the island under 
the direct administration of the Crown. Great 
discontent was felt at this by the Anglo-Indians, as 
Ceylon is only separated from the Coromandel 
coast by a narrow strip of sea, as a close inter- 
course, of necessity, existed between the island and 
Madras, and as the troops of the Company had 
been chiefly occupied in the reduction of it. While 
the government of the peninsula of Hindostan 
was left to the Company, the annexation of Ceylon 
to the Crown seemed to the Marquis of Wellesley 
to be dividing and confusing powers th’at were 
already confused and divided enough ; and on this 
subject he wrote thus to Henry Dundas, on the 
loth of May, i8oi : — 

“ Whatever may be the nature of the govern- 
ment which the wisdom of Parliament may per- 
manently establish for India, I hold two principles 
to be indispensable for its permanent efficiency 
and vigour : First, that every part of the empire in 
India, insular as well as continental, shall be 
subject to the general . control of our undivided 
authority, which shall possess energy in peace to 
maintain order, connection, and harmony between 
all the dispersed branches of our numerous and 
various subjects ; and in war to direct every 
spring of action to similar and corresponding 
movements, to concentrate every resource in an 
united effort, and, by systematic subordination, to 
diffuse such a spirit of alacrity and promptitude to 
the remotest extremities of the empire, as shall 
secure the co-operation of every part in any 
exigency, which may demand the collective 
.strength of the whole. Secondly, the constitution 

• "Narriitive of the Native Army, 
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of every branch of the empire should be similar 
and uniform, and, above all, that no subordinate 
part be so constituted ,as in any respect to. hold a 
rivalry of dignity, even in form, with the supreme 
power.” * 

Maintaining that Ceylon — fhe ancient name of 
which means the “ Country of Lions,” though 
none have ever been seen there in modem times 
— was manifestly a dependency on our Indian 
empire, the marquis vehemently urged, that as 
Parliament had vested in him and the Council, 
subject to the Board of Control, the sole power of 
making war against any of the native powers, he 
should possess the same privilege with regard to 
Ceylon ; that Parliament had undoubtedly con- 
templated a unity of government in India for the 
purposes of peace or war ; and that under this new 
constitution for that island, thk system established 
for the general government of India had been 
interfered with, as the Royal governor of Ceylon 
had the j^ower of signing treaties and conducting 
all the military organisation of Ceylon, without 
having that requisite for furnishing either men or 
money, beyond the fixed establishment of the 
island. 

But all the representations of the marquis to the 
home government were made in vain, and that 
island, one of the most beautiful in the Indian 
. seas, famed alike for its pearl fishery and its 
wonderful fertility, continued to be separated, and 
to be often very indifferently governed. The wars 
against the Cingalese were ill-conducted ; and more 
than once severe reverses were sustained by our 
troops, on occasions to be related in their place. 

The Nabob of Surat — that large and populous 
city in Goojerat, from whence the Mohammedan 
pilgrims were often conveyed to Mecca at the 
expense of our government — had long owed his 
political existence to the presidency of Bombay, 
which had garrisoned his castle of Surat, and had, 
by men and money, sustained and defended him. 
Even before Wellesley assumed the government of 
India, the arrears of the debt of this personage, 
Nazim-ud-Deen, had assumed such a magnitude 
that the Court of Directors angrily demanded that 
he should disband his mutinous and ufldisciplined 
troops, and assign to the Company a subsidy to 
maintain their battalions of regular sepoys. Before 
any settlement was made, Nazim died, leaving an 
infant son, Nazir- ud-Deen, who died a few weeks 
after. On this, there arose a fierce dispute among 
many claimants for the succession, and, but for our 
troops in the castle, a civil war would have ensued 
Under the mixed rule ,of the nabob and the 
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Company, the country had been kept in a poor and 
helpless condition, and the people had often caUed 
loudly for the protection of the latter against their 
native rulers, for the security of trade and property. 
Though sunk from its ancient magnificence, and 
the strength it possessed in the days of the Mogul 
Emperor Ackbar, Surat was still one of the most 
populous of Indian cities. It was inhabited by 
Mussulmans, Hindoos, Jews, Armenians, and 
Parsees, who had settled there in great numbers 
when driven from Persia in the seventh century. 
There 'they intermarry only with each other, and 
retain all their ancient customs and prejudices — 
the repugnance to extinguish fire, and the exposure 
of their dead in the Towers of Silence, to be eaten 
by the birds. * 

''Fo check tht fanatical ebullitions of creeds and 
castes so varied, had far exceeded the power of the 
nabob, and for years Surat had been tlie centre of 
religious hates, anarchy, and assassination. In 
i 795 » the Mohammedans and Hindoos waged a 
bloody strife with each other in the streets, com- 
mitting the while every possible atrocity upon their 
more peaceful fellow-citizens, on whose trade the 
prosperity of Surat mainly depended. There were 
neither taxes levied nor port duties collected ; 
there were neither police nor law ; so, to finally 
end this state of matters, on the loth of March, 
1800, the best of the claimants was set aside, ^nth 
an annual pension of 2,500, the revenues ot 
Surat were assumed by the Company, and the 
c:hange was felt to be universally a blessing to the 
])eople. Under judicious management the ad- 
jacent country, which had been overrun by a 
ferocious banditti, was cleared and quieted ; and 
although the city, owing to the rivalry of Bombay, 
can never attain its former splendour, still it is a 
rich place, and of great political consequence. 
Law and police were fully established, “and now 
the Hindoo performs his religious rites, and kneels 
in his pagoda ; the Mussulman calls to prayers from 
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the minaret, and prays in his mosque; the Parsee 
— the disciple of Zoroaster — worships the Almighty 
power in the rising and the setting sun, withotit 
shedding each other’s blood. The Boms — 
mysterious sect, supposed by some to be a remnant 
of the old tribe of Assassins, of whom, and its chiefs 
the Old Man of the Mountain, so much was heard 
in Europe during the Crusades—and the Parsees, 
who had been the most obnoxious of all other' 
sects, and most frequently persecuted, are now the 
most thriving people in the country, and possess - 
between them the proprietorship of most of the 
houses in Surat.” 

The last shots in the war that was ended by 
the Treaty of Amiens, were fired in the Indian 
Archipelago. 

Ignorant of that event, Captain (afterwards Sir 
G. R.) Collier, in the Victor sloop of war, when 
cruising off the Isle of Diego Garcia, in September, 
1801, fell in with the French corvette, La Fleche^ 
and, like a true British sailor, brought her at once 
to close action. The enemy sailed better than the 
Victor on a wind, but not so well when going large, 
and having disabled the rigging of the latter, 
obtained a favourable position and escaped. 
Captain Collier determined not to quit his foe ; 
judging that she must be bound for the Mahe 
Islands, he steered for them, and there came in 
sight of her, as she lay in a secure and intricate 
anchorage. The officers of the Vidor sounded 
the channel, even under the fire of the French 
corvette, and Captain Collier, having ascertained 
the true depth of water, worked his ship in under 
a raking fire, until he came near enough to anchor 
with springs upon his cable, by which he brought 
his whole broadside to bear ; and in two hours and 
a half he sunk La Flkhe at her anchors, without 
having a single man killed or wounded, a result 
which could hardly have been anticipated. The 
corvette carried 20 guns, with 172 men; but the 
Victor was a vessel of very inferior form.* 


CHAPTER LXX. 


A NEW MAHRATTA WAR. — ^THE BATTLE OF ASSAYE. — TRUCE WITH SCINDIA. 


The troubles with the Polygars, in the districts 
ceded to us by the Nizam, extended *nto 1802. 
They were serious in Adoni, in that portion of the 
, Balaghaut territories on the southern side of the 
Toombudfa river. 


A strong garrison of these occupied the fort of 
Kurnal, capital of a district of the same name 
southward of the river. In December, 1801, it was 
attacked by our troops, under Major-General Dugald 
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GampbcH, who brought from Guti, in addition to 
his light field-guns, only three pieces of cannon, 12 
and p-pounders, which the garrison of that place 
brought down for him, with incredible exertion. 


place on the kst day of December, and a practicable 
breach was effected in the lower wall by those with 
the 73rd Highlanders, worked under a Lieutenant 
Pitcher. Another was effected by Captain Crosdill 



PEASANTS OF THE DOAB. 


from the summit of the steep rock which it crowns— 
a rock encircled by fourteen gradations of walls, and 
reducible only byfc^rce or treachery. The POlygars 
in Kumal bad muide^ some Brahmin collectors— 
, a crime of addi^fal^magnibide, from the circum- 
stance that dip "latter were sacred characters. 
^ Tlie guns were all m battery, and opened agmnst the 


of the Artillery, wide enough for the admission of 
a whole company, so, about three in the ailemoon, 
the stormers were ordered out. Those for the 
north-west breach, under Lieutenant-Colonel Davis, 
seconded by Major Strachan, jcbnsisted of four 
companies of' the 73rd Higjilanders, a company 
of the 4th Regiment, and four of the i^th Nadve 
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Infantry, supported by forty dismounted Volunteers 
of H.M. 25 th Dragoons, under Lieutenant Maclean. 
Those for the eastern breach were under Captain 
Robert Munro, and consisted of three companies 
of the 73rd Highlanders, the flank companies of 
the 4th, and two of the 15th Native Infantry. 

At a quarter before four o'clock the troops were 
ordered to advance, and did so with such rapidity, 
that in thirty minutes they were masters of the place. 


wounded. There were sixty-five casualties in the 
73rd Highlanders, exclusive of Major Macdonald 
and Lieutenant Thomson, wounded.* 

On January i, 1802, the Governor-General 
addressed a letter to the Court of Directors, 
intimating an intention of resigning at the close of 
the year. He gave no reasons ; but it has been 
supposed that he was chiefly influenced by some 
secret misunderstanding between the Directors and 
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“The rebels," reported General Campbell, 
“have quitted the works and retreated to their 
well-built l]Ouses, where they for some time individu- 
ally defended themselves ; most of them, however, 
were killed, and of those who fled, but very few, if 
any, escaped the cavalry who surrounded the fort. 
To the honour of the troops, I must beg leave to 
add that every woman and child was spared ; only 
two of the former, and none of the latter, having 
fallen, even from accidental shot." 

The killedar of the fort was hanged, and 
Adoni rendered tranquil ; but in the attack on this 
place," and on Billory, many were killed and 

81 


himself, though all the earlier acts of his adminis- 
tration, especially the conquest of Mysore, had met 
with their utmost applause. The marquis did not 
state openly his reasons for wishing to resign ; but 
in a letter to Mr. Henry Addington (afterwards 
Viscount Sidmouth), then Secretary of State, he 
privately gave a list of some of his grievances. It 
would seem that some of his appointments to office 
had been commented on and even rescinded ; that 
of his brother Henry to be commissioner at Mysore, 
had been considered inconsistent with the parlia- 
mentary Act, which reserved all such offices to the 

# London Gazette, 1802, 
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covenanted servants of the Company; while the 
emoluiAents allowed to Iiis other brother, Colonel 
Wellesley, as governor of the conquered province, 
were cut down as extravagant ; and even his 
erection of the college at Fort William — a project 
on which he had long set his heart — failed to meet 
with perfect approval. Though differing from him 
on some material points, the Court of Directors 
were well aware how difficult it might be to supply 
his place. They eventually expressed their high 
sense of all he had done for their interests, of the 
talents which he had displayed, and concluded by 
begging him to remain in office for at least another 
year; and with this request he complied, influenced, 
not so much by the flattering nature of it, as by the 
menacing aspect our affairs were fast assuming in 
India. 

By their spies and agents, the French ministry were 
well aware of all the Governor-General did in India, 
and with what suspicions he viewed them. They knew 
of the Persian embassy, the treaty with the Viceroy 
of Goa, of the good understanding with the Pasha 
of Bagdad ; and the great delay manifested by the 
French in signing the definitive treaty of peace 
(which was not done until the 27th of March, 1802), 
confirmed the British in India, as well as at home, 
in the conviction, that the terms of that famous 
document of Amiens would come to nothing ere 
long ; and their suspicions were but too well 
grounded. In October, Bonaparte, then elected 
First Consul for life, addressed the Helvetic 
Republic in terms there could be no mistaking, 
and which were sufficiently alarming to us. The 
First Consul plainly desired to control the Swiss 
nation in the exercise of its independent rights, 
and indicated that the system of propagandism 
and aggression, which the French had professed to 
give up, was still their policy. * Lord Hawkesbury 
wrote to the French ambassador, M. Otto, that 
the British Government would not surrender such 
conquests as might have passed to France and 
Holland under the articles of the late treaty of 
peace, of which the conduct of the First Consul 
to the Helvetic Republic was considered a viola- 
tion. Lord Hawkesbury also sent instructions to 
the Marquis of Wellesley, in accordance with his 
communication to M. Otto ; and on receipt of 
this intelligence, the Governor-General regulated 
all his proceedings upon the assumed certainty of a 
war with France and Holland.” 

Moreover, ever since his arrival in India, the 
imminence of a Mahratta war had been but too 
apparent to him. By the aid of France they had 
attained a degree of eflSciency in arms, and a 
height of military power, incompatible with the 
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tranquil existence of other states, and which we 
would soon have found fraught with peril to our- 
selves, could Bonaparte, by any means, have sent 
an armament to India ; and that did not seem an 
impossible event, until the memorable day when 
Nelson destroyed the fleets of France and Spain off 
Trafalgar. 

Having marked the Niaam for their prey, the 
Mahratta chiefs were alike disappointed and 
offended by the treaty, which dissolved all his 
relations with their French friends, and placed him 
entirely under the protection of the Company; 
and still more were they offended, when they 
found that treaty followed by another, in October, 
1800, which established an absolute identity of 
interest between the contracting parties, and made 
the Nizam less the ally, than the positive vassal 
of the Company. 

Scindia, the great Mahratta chief, rejecting all 
our offers of friendship, kept his sovereign, the 
Peishwa, in a state of almost bondage, through the 
power he possessed in the militaiy force disciplined 
by General Perron. Not satisfied with the vast 
local power he had attained, Scindia made war upon 
the Peishwa, and aided by Perron’s battalions and 
a great park of artillery, drove him out of Poonah. 
Escaping to the coast, the dethroned sovereign 
applied to the British for assistance, and placed 
himself under their protection ; and the Governor- 
General found that now the time had come for 
breaking the great military confederation of the 
Mahratta chiefs. 

In view he had three chief objects : to restore to 
his throne the peacefully-disposed and somewhat 
friendly Peishwa ; to disperse or drive out of Indhi 
Perron’s battalions, with all their French officers; 
and to dissipate Scindia’s high hopes and great 
plans of future power and aggrandisement, which 
bade fair to disturb all Hindostan. From Malwa 
and elsewhere great bodies of robbers, and all kinds 
of broken and lawless men, had been pouring into 
Poonah, for enrolment under Scindia’s banners, 
and to them he was liberal in his promises of pay 
and plunder. As it was certain that these muster- 
ing hordes would not limit their operations to the 
circuit of the Mahratta States, but would soon, by 
want on the one hand and ambition on the other, 
be lured or impelled to invade British territories, 
or those of our allies, policy required a perfect 
readiness for the coming war. The Rajah of 
Berar, to add to the future peril, united his 
numerous forces to those of Scindia, with whom 
the other Hindoo chiefs prepared to make common 
cause, and all this conduced to bring - French 
intrigue upon the scene, and invite the hostile 
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influence of Bonaparte, as the Peace of Amiens 
permitted* the French to visit India, and renew 
their old connections with our enemies. 

Aware that the hollow peace would be of brief 
duration, and would but serve to mature French 
plans for giving trouble in India, the Marquis of 
Wellesley resolved to be ready for the worst. If 
Scindia were allowed to establish a complete 
ascendency over the Mahratta empire, from the 
banks of the Ganges to the Sea of Malabar — and 
this he would have done, had he been left un- 
mofested — there could be little doubt in the mind 
of any man acquainted with the constitution of the 
army of that chief, and the influence and authority 
of the French officers by whom it was com- 
manded, that the French nation might in a very 
few years aid him in the consolidation of a military 
power which would have struck at the very exist- 
ence of the British government in India. Scindia, 
and his father before him, had owed their power 
to French officers, to French arms, and to French 
counsels. The present ruler was so familiarised to 
their systems, manners, and feelings, as to be 
almost half a Frenchman himself.*' 

The Marquis of Wellesley lost no time in making 
the preparations necessary to re-establish the 
Peishwa at Poonah. When entreating our assist- 
ance, the latter had engaged to receive a subsi- 
diary British force, and to assign for its subsist- 
ence, territories that yielded an annual value of 
twenty-six lacs of rupees. At the same time, he 
engaged to identify all his interests with ours, and 
to conclude an alliance, offensive and defensive, on 
the basis of the Treaty of Hyderabad, concluded 
between the Governor-General and the Nizam of 
the Deccan. 

On the 31st of December, 1802, the Treaty of 
Bassein was finallv concluded with the Peishwa, 
who, after his flight from Poonah to Rewadunda, 
had been landed there by a British ship. By that 
document, he renounced all claims to Surat and to 
other districts in Goojerat, which had been annexed 
by the Company; he agreed to abide by the 
arbitration of the latter, in all its, as yet, unsettled 
disputes with the Nizam; he agreed to dismiss 
from his service all Europeans who were hostile to 
British interests, or who were discovered carrying 
on political intrigues. In return for all this, he 
was to be furnished, as stipulated with Colonel 
Barry Close, with six battalions of native infantry, 
and the necessary complement of field-pieces, to be 
served by European gunners. These troops were 
“ to be at all times ready for such services as the 
due correction of his Highness's subjects and 
dependants, and the overawing and chastising of 


rebels, or exciters of disturbance ; ” but the 
Company were to have no concern with any of 
his Highness's children, relatives, subjects, or 
servants ; with respect to whom his Highness is 
absolute." This treaty was confirmed by the 
marquis on the nth February, 1803. 

As, by the Treaty of Amiens, Pondicherry had 
been again most unwisely restored to the French, 
the officers of that nation soon made it the centre 
and hot-bed of political intrigue, and in their vanity 
they betrayed alike their own wishes and the 
intentions of the ruler. These were fully deve- 
loped in a work published by M. Lefebre, an 
officer on the staff at Pondicherry, who jndic^ted 
the possibility of a French army reaching India by 
the way of Egypt and the Red Sea ; and his scheme 
is not without interest, even at the present day. 

While the British would be directing all their atten- 
tion to defeat the advance of this armament from 
the west, one secret expedition could be prepared 
to proceed from Spain, by the way of Mexico, to 
Manilla ; and another secret expedition, to be pro- 
vided by the Dutch, could proceed, by the Cape of 
Good Hope, to the Spanish islands in the Indian 
Ocean, and from thence to Trincomalee in Ceylon, 
a port of the greatest importance to the British 
navy. It was calculated that these three joint 
expeditions, aided by the Mahrattas and other 
native powers inimical to us, must inflict an 
irreparable blow on the interests of Great Britain 
in India ; and that, if these interests were once 
destroyed, the invasion and conquest of England 
would be easy achievements. According to M. 
Lefcbre's project, the French and their auxiliaries, 
on arriving in Hindostan, were to declare that 
they came to give liberty and independence to the 
native princes, to liberate the Great Mogul from 
thraldom, and reconstruct the once magnificent 
empire of Timour." A copy of I Lefebre’s work 
w’as placed in the hands of the Marquis of 
Wellesley. 

As the first movement towards dissipating all 
these grand visions, immediately after the ratification 
of the Treaty of Bassein, on the 25th of March, 
1803, Colonel Stevenson, at the head of the 
Nizam's subsidiary force and two regiments of 
native cavalry — in all only 8,000 men — accom- 
panied by 15,000 of the troops of the Deccan, 
took up a position at Parinda, on the Peishwa's 
frontier, about a hundred miles eastward of 
Poonah, while, at the same time, Arthur Wellesley, 
now a Major-General, arrived on the northern 
frontier of Mysore, at the head of 8,000 infantry 
and 1,700 horse. 

On reaching the Kistna he was joined by several 
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Mahratta jaghiredars, who were in the interest of 
the Mahrattas, and began his march for Poonah ; 
from Which the troops of Jeswunt Rao Holkar fell 
back quickly at his approach. But learning that the 
latter had left a detachment there with orders to 
burn the city, Wellesley dashed forward at the head 
of the cavalry on the 20th of April, and took it 
without opposition, thus initiating the new Mahratta 
war. The rapid mode in which “the Great 
Duke of future fields moved his troops from 
place to place, was a new feature in Indian cam- 
paigns. 

“ We marched to Poonah from Seringapatam,'' 
he wrote, “ the distance being nearly 600 miles, in 
th’e wofst season of the year, through a country 
which had been destroyed by Holkar’s army, with 
heavy guns, at the rate, upon an average, of 13J 
miles a day; and, if the twelve days which we 
lialted on the Toombudra for orders be excluded, 
we arrived at Poonah in two months from the time 
we marched. On this march we lost no draught- 
cattle. I remained in the neighbourhood of Poonah, 
in a country which deserves the name of a desert, 
for six weeks, and then marched again, with the 
train in the same state, as to numbers, as when it 
left Seringapatam, and the troops and cattle were 
in the field during the monsoon.'^ ^ 

Colonel Stevenson, whose co-operation was no 
longer required, now moved towards the Godavery 
to protect the country from Holkar^s marauding 
parties; and on the 13th of May, the Peishwa 
entered Poonah, and was again seated on the throne, 
amid general rejoicings. Though the professions 
of Scindia, who was then encamped on the Nizam's 
frontier at Boorhanpoor, were still friendly, he pro- 
tested, through his ministers, on the advance of the 
British to Poonah, and was busily engaged with 
Ragojee Bhonsla, of Berar, in preparing for war 
against us. It was now distinctly understood that 
he had made overtures to Holkar, with a view to 
strengthening the general Mahratta confederacy. | 
He was, therefore, requested to retire from the 
menacing position he had assumed on the Nizam's 
frontier, or give some proof of friendly intentions ; 
but, as the most effectual means of solving all 
this, General Wellesley marched to the northward 
of Poonah, so as to have daily communication \vith 
him, and, if necessary, to form a junction with the 
column of Colonel Stevenson. The terms of the 
Treaty of Bassein were laid before Scindia, by our 
Resident at his court, on the 27th of May, and 
when pressed as to his intentions, he declined all 
explanation, and closed ^ conference by saying, 
haughtily, “After my interview with the Rajah of 
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Berar you shall be informed whether it shall be 
peace or war.” 

As the latter seemed inevitable now, the Gover- 
nor-General vested General Wellesley and General 
Lord Lake, the commanders of the armies of the 
Deccan and of Hindostan, with ample military, 
political, and civil powers. The former was, if 
possible, to negociate with Scindia and Ragojee 
Bhonsla, with a view to breaking up or weakening 
the confederation. Should they decline, he was to 
draw the sword at once, and never sheathe it till the 
hostile chiefs were rendered incapable of filrther 
mischief. The instructions for Lord Lake were, 
that if war ensued, he was to complete the destruc- 
tion of the power which the French were establish- 
ing in Hindostan by means of •Scindia's brigades 
under General Perron, and to occup/ the whole of 
the Doab and of Bundelcund, capturing Delhi and 
Agra, and establishing a chain of fortified posts on 
the right bank of the Jumna. As in the past days 
of Warren Hastings, vast tracts of country were to 
be traversed by our troops ; but combined move- 
ments were to be executed with greater precision 
and rapidity, while their leaders, untrammelled, could 
fight, or use diplomacy, as they chose. 

On the 14th of July, General Wellesley wrote to 
Scindia, drawing the attention of that chief to the 
friendly tenor of the Treaty of Bassein, and to the 
hostile intentions displayed openly by the Mahratta 
leaders. He concluded by requesting him to with- 
draw his forces from those of the Rajah of Berar, 
and re-cross the Nerbudda. On this being done, 
the British troops would fall back to their former 
posts ; but, on the i8th, Wellesley was made aware 
of the powers conferred on himself and Lord Lake 
by the marquis. These he communicated at once 
to Scindia, who seemed at first disposed to yield, 
but, after a final conference with the rajah, he wrote 
to say, that they were within their own territories, 
and would promise neither to pass the Adjuntah 
Hills nor march to Bonah ; adding, that they 
had no intention of interfering with the arrange- 
ments made under the Treaty of Bassein. 

Dissatisfied with all this. General Wellesley pre- 
pared to commence hostilities by an" attack on 
Ahmednuggur, a city and fortress in the province 
of Aurungabad, situated in an extensive plain 
watered by the Soona, and which had been seized 
by the Mahrattas, after the death of Aurungzebe. 
The pettah, which had a lofty wall flanked with 
towers, but without battlements, was garrisoned by a 
body of Arabs, supported by one of Scindia's regu- 
lar battalions of infantry, while a column of horse 
lay between it and the fortress. “ It is, in fact,” 
wrote General Wellesley, “ the strongest fort I have 
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seen, excepting Vellore in the Carnatic, has an ex- 
cellent ditch, and cannot be surprised. It ‘covers 
Poonah and the Nizam’s frontier south of the 
Godavery; the possession of it gives us an excellent 
depot, cuts Scindia off from all connection with the 
southern chiefs, and has given us possession of all 
his territories south of the Godavery.” * 

On the night of the 9th of June, he broke ground 
before it ; a vigorous resistance was offered by the 
enemy, who, after the wall was forced, retired into 
tlie houses, from whence they kept up a destructive 
fire. • However, it was taken in a few hours. On 
the following day a four-gun battery was formed at 
400 yards distance from the fort. At daylight in 
the morning, it was opened with such sharp effect, 
that the killedar "offered to capitulate, on the gar- 
rison being permit^d to march off with all their 
property ; which was acceded to. The possession 
of this place proved of great importance, from its 
position, and the facilities it afforded as a basis for 
future operations. Scindia, when writing of this 
exploit, remarked : — The English are, truly, a 
wonderful people, and their general is a wonderful 
general. They came, looked at the pettah, walked 
over it, slew the garrison, and returned to breakfast. 
Who can withstand them ? ” 

Scindia, who had an immense force of irregular 
cavalry, and whose infantry were very lightly 
equipped, carried no magazines with him, as these 
troops lived only by plunder. Dreading alike the 
name of Wellesley and the high discipline of his 
small army, he thought only of maintaining a preda- 
tory warfare, and wearing out ours by incessant 
marches and desultory attacks. 

General Wellesley now crossed the Godavery on 
the 24th of August, while Colonel Stevenson moved 
in the direction of Aurungabad. Scindia and the 
Rajah of Berar were also in motion. Issuing 
through the Adjuntah Pass, they marched eastward 
and seized Jaulna in the Deccan ; but finding that 
Wellesley had reached Aurungabad, within forty 
miles of them, on the 29th, they wheeled suddenly 
to the south-east, as if intending to make a dash at 
the city of Hyderabad, when the death of Nizam 
Ali, on the" 6th of September, and the succession of 
his son, Secunder Jah, were supposed to favour the 
expedition. To prevent this, to bring them to a 
general action, or force them to retreat, Wellesley 
followed closely, and compelled them to take up a 
position at Jaulna, the fortress of which had been 
reduced on the 2nd by Colonel Stevenson. 

On the 2ist, the whole Mahratta army was en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Jaflferabad, 
twenty,- two miles south of Jaulna, while Wellesley 
* “Wellington Despatches.'* 
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and Stevenson had formed a junction ten miles to 
the westward at Budnapore : thus a decisive battle 
was confidently anticipated. Wellesley’s plan was 
to move in two divisions, and to make a united 
attack upon the enemy on the morning of the 24th. 
Two days before this they separated, Wellesley 
taking the eastern route, and the colonel the 
western. On the 23rd, when about to encamp at 
Naulnye, the former learned from his harcarrahs^ 
or spies, that the Mahrattas were within six miles 
of him, on the banks of the Kaitna, a river in the 
province of Berar. The resolution of Wellesley 
was instantly taken. He feared that in another day 
they might send off their infantry, and leave their 
cavalry to protract the usual desultory warf&re ; sCnd 
as he was anxious to avoid this, he pushed on, at 
the head of his own division, to force them to battle, 
without waiting for Colonel Stevenson, though the 
disparity in numbers was rendered greater by the 
necessity for leaving a strong baggage guard at 
Naulnye. 

At the head of the advanced pickets, Wellesley 
rode out to reconnoitre, and, on ascending an 
eminence, he saw the army of the Mahrattas 
extended along the north bank of the Kaitna (or 
Kailna), in rear of the rapid, and, as it was sup- 
posed to be, unfordable stream, within the delta 
formed by its junction with the Juah. Their right, 
posted westward, near the village of Bokerdun, con- 
sisted entirely of cavalry, and was protected by the 
lofty and rocky bank of the river, which, save in 
one or two places, was impassable for guns ; their 
left, consisting of the infantry and artillery, was 
placed more immediately within the delta, and close 
to the fortified village of Assaye, the name of which 
was given to the battle that ensued. The keen 
Wellesley saw, that,, though the position was ad- 
mirably calculated for resistance, it left, if forced, no 
means of retreat, and hence his confident exclama- 
tion, after his reconnaissance, “ They cannot escape 
me !” As his troops had previously marched four- 
teen miles to Naulnye, and when they were still six 
miles distant from the enemy, it was one o’clock 
in the afternoon before they could get into 
position. 

The Mahratta forces at Assaye have been esti- 
mated variously. Thom states them thus : — Pohl- 
man’s division of sixteen infantry battalions, 6,000 
strong ; the brigade of Dupont, 2,500 ; the four 
battalions of the Begum Sumroo (a dancing girl, 
who married the infamous perpetrator of the Patna 
massacre) amounting to 2,000. The irregular 
infantry of Scindia and Ragojee Bhonsla, are 
supposed to have been as many more. The 
cavalry were 30,000 strong, and there were 100 
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pieces of cannon, served by gunners disciplined on 
the French system.* 

The force under Wellesley, as given by the same 
authority, was 1,200 cavalry, European and native; 


[*803. 

The total strength of the enemy is supposed to 
have been 55,000 men. When the British arrived 
on the position, they were on the south side of the 
river, and on the enemy's right. To have attacked 



TLAN OF THE BATTLE OF ASS AYE. 


2,000 sepoys, and 1,300 European infantry, consist- 
ing of the 74th and 78th Highland Regiments, with 
the artillery, constituting a force of only 4,500. 
The cavalry of the restored Peishwa and of the 
Rajah of Mysore were 3.^600 strong. 

§ Thom. 


them from this point would have been to encounter 
their cavalry alone, while the great object of Wellesley 
was the capture or destruction of the infantry and 
guns. Moving eastward, till beyond the enemy’s 
left, the general leading the way at the head of the 
two Highland regiments, boldly forded the Kaitna, 




,803.] ADVANCE OF 

near the village of Pepalgaon, and thus possessing 
himself of the acute angle of the delta, drew up his 
troops in two lines, with the cavalry in rear as a 
reserve. Those of the Peishwa and Mysore were 
on the left, to check the movements of the Mahratta 
horse, who had followed the British while taking 
ground to the east. Wellesley had received secret 
intelligence that the Peishwa’s cavalry intended to 
desert to Scindia : thus he placed them where they 
could do least mischief. 

His first line consisted of the advanced pickets 
to the right, two battalions of sepoys, and the 78th 
Highlanders ; the second consisted of the 74th 


THE BRITISH. 3^7 

Assaye westward, along the south bank of the 
Juah.* 

Under cover of their artillery, only seventeen 
pieces, the troops pushed on, but owing to the toe* 
mendous cannonade of the enemy, who poured in 
grape and shell, the loss in men and bullocks was 
such that the guns were left behind, and, at the head 
of the first line, Wellesley led the way against the 
Mahrattas, who became appalled on beholding the 
resolute steadiness of the little band about to charge 
their masses. We are told that shame rather than 
courage made them hold their ground till the 
bayonets came flashing down for the charge ; but 



VIEW OF BARODA. 


Highlanders and two battalions of sepoys ; in rear 
were H.M. 19th Light Dragoons, with three equally 
slender regiments of native cavalry. General 
Welsh states, that the Mahrattas had hoped to 
have attacked and defeated the divisions of 
Wellesley and Stevenson in succession ; but when 
they saw only one coming to assail them, they 
thought tbe British mad.* 

The battle began by the latter being cannonaded 
as they crossed the Kaitna. Previous to this 
movement, the guns and infantry of the Mahrattas 
had been posted along the river’s northern bank ; 
but as soon as it was found that their left was the 
point to be assailed they changed their front. One 
line was formed from south to north between the 
river, so as to face the advancing British, and 
another en potence to it, at right angles from 
* * “ MU. Reminiscences of Thirty Years. 


the effect of that* was irresistible. The enemy’s 
first line gave way, and, closely pursued, fell back 
on the second line placed along tjie Juah. During 
the struggle, the 74th Highlanders had been so 
much thinned by the artillery fire from Assaye, 
that a great column of Mahratta horse ventured 
to charge, but paid dearly for their presumption. 
They were met by a counter charge of the 19th 
Dragoons, led by Colonel P. Maxwell, who drove 
them into the river with dreadful slaughter. Else- 
where the unfailing bayonets were at work, and the 
second line of the enemy gave way more rapidly 
than the first. Dashing through the Juah, our little 
force of cavalry was following the fugitives, slashing 
them down on ever)^ hand ; the infantry were also 
in eager pursuit, when suddenly a cannonade was 
heard in their rear. 

• Hciigh'b "Mil. Exploits.” 
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Many of the artillerymen of the enemy's first line 
had flung themselves under their guns, feigning 
death, no unusual artifice in Asiatic war, and 
starting up, when passed, opened a fire upon the 
pursuing British, and with some of the British 
cannon also. Before this mistake could be retrieved, 
some of the enemy’s battalions, which had been 
retreating in tolerable order, faced about, while 
several bodies of their cavalry kept hovering within 
less than musketshot. It seemed as if the battle 
was about to be fought over again, till Wellesley, 
who, as General Welsh says, “was everywhere," 
put himself at the head of the Ross-shire 
Highlanders and 7 th Native Cavalry, and cut off 
the •MahlUttas, who had seized the guns. He 
succeeded, but not without a bloody contest. “At 
length we drove them off," he reported, “ and have 
taken about sixty pieces of cannon, nearly all brass 
and of the largest calibre. Their infantry, of which 
there were three campoos, fought well, and stood 
by their guns to the last Their execution, how- 
ever, was principally by their cannon. Colonel 
Wallace, Colonel Harness, and I, had horses killed 
under us. I lost two horses, one piked and one 
shot, and the staff-officers have lost one or two 
each." * 

In charging the infantry, Colonel Maxwell lost 
his life. On receiving a musket-ball, which inflicted 
a mortal wound, in his agony he threw up his arms, 
and his horse halted. The 19th supposing this to 
be a signal to fall back, wheeled to the right, and 
galloped along the line of the enemy’s fire. On the 
mistake being discovered, the squadrons re-formed, 
and, anxious to redeem their honour, made one of 
the most desperate cavalry charges ever witnessed, 
and this ended the conflict ; “ although, about 
half-past five, a body of 10,000 cavalry came in 
sight, and made some demonstrations, but dared 
not charge, and at eight in the evening they entirely 
disappeared." t 

The battle lasted upwards of three hours. Our 
total casualties were 1,566, more than a third of 
all the troops engaged ; the enemy left 1,200 dead 
on the field, and the whole country was covered with 

• “ Wdlington Despatches— Selections." 

"f* Qeo. Welsh’s “ Reminiscences." 


their wounded. Though in his first hasty despatch 
the victor wrote of only sixty guns, we captured 
ninety-eight, with seven standards, the camp 
equipage, bullocks, camels, and a vast quantity of 
stores. In memory of this victory, the 74th and 
78th Highland Regiments have the word “ Assaye,” 
with an elephant, on their colours. 

On the evening of the next day, the 24th Sep- 
tember, Colonel Stevenson came in with his division; 
he was at once dispatched in pursuit of the enemy, 
who had fled in the direction of the Adjuntah Pass. 
On the 8th of the next month there came to General 
Wellesley a letter from Balajee Khoonjur, one of 
Scindia’s ministers, purporting to be written by that 
chiefs authority, requesting that their envoy might 
be sent to his camp for the negociation of a peace. 
But though the writer had no authority* to show for 
this communication, it was not left unanswered; 
and the general declared his readiness to receive, 
in his own camp, with every honour, any duly- 
authorised envoy who came there. 

The confederate chiefs, with their defeated army, 
marched westward, along the bank of the Tapti, 
with the apparent intention of turning off towards 
Poonah, and Wellesley resolved to regulate his 
movements by theirs. The moral influence of the 
late victory was great. It enabled Colonel Steven- 
son to capture Boorhanpore with ease, and also 
the strong fortress of Aseerghur, which yielded the 
moment his guns opened on it, on the 21st of 
October. 

The latter was the last place possessed by 
Scindia in the Deccan. His prospects were be- 
coming gloomy now; thus he was impelled to 
profess a desire for peace, and for that purpose sent 
vakeels to the British camp. It is said that General 
Wellesley was perfectly aware that Scindia only 
sought to gain time, and with it, strength. He 
received his envoys with honour, and on the 23rd 
November a truce was agreed to, of which the 
principal condition was — “ that Scindia should 
occupy a position forty miles east of Ellichpoor, and 
that the British should not advance further into his 
dominions." As the Rajah of Berar was not in- 
cluded in this truce, it was equivalent ta a disso- 
lution of the confederacy. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

THE PROVINCES OF GOOJERAT AND CUTTACK REDUCED.— ALL YGHUR STORMED. — BATTLE OF 
DELHI. — ^THE GREAT GUN OF AGRA. — BATTLE OF LASWAREE, 


As an event so important as this truce with the 
great Scindia, could scarcely have been produced 
alone by the short campaign in the Deccan, it will 
be necessary to account for it by a brief notice of 
certain military operations, which had been success- 
fully carried on against the confederates elsewhere. 

When a war with the Mahrattas had become 
inevitable, the Governor-General prepared for it 
on a very extensive scale, and had ready for the 
field a British force>of about 55,000 men. To con- 
centrate in one quarter all this force, so as to enable 
it to act as one army, was impossible ; thus it was 
broken up, and had to act in separate corps in the 
Deccan, Hindoatan, Goojerat, and Cuttack. We 
have detailed the operations carried on in the first- 
named quarter of India, by Wellesley and Steven- 
son, with about 18,500 men, against the Mahrattas, 
till the truce with Scindia ; and now we shall turn 
to those which were a species of appendage to 
that campaign, as the chief command of the whole 
belonged to Arthur Wellesley. 

In Goojerat, the army corps amounted to a few 
more than 7,000 men, under Colonel Murray, 
furnished by Bombay. After providing for the 
safety of Surat, the Guico war’s capital, Baroda, 
and some other places, its strength was reduced to 
4,281, formed in two small brigades. One, con- 
sisting of 2,187 ground in front of 

Baroda; the other, 2,094 strong, was posted be- 
tween Surat and Soneghur. Under Colonel Wood- 
ington, the former marched, on the 21st of August, 
against Barsach, a pergunnah of Goojerat, situated 
in a fertile district, and maintaining still a consider- 
able commerce with Bombay and Surat by the 
Nerbudda,^oii which it is situated, some thirty miles 
above its mduth in the Gulf of Cambay. 

The pettah was take|| on the 24th ; two days 
later a breaching battery was opened, and an 
aperture in the waijjilfes (declared practicable on the 
29th. The assault was delayed till three in the 
afternoon, for the co-operation of a gun-boat, which, 
however, was unable, from me shallowness of the 
water, to approach ; yet, after a vigorous resistance 
from an Arab garrison; the place was storn\j|d, and 
fell into our possessidh, with all the district, which 
yielded a revenue of ;^i 10,000 plbc annum. 
Colojjel Woodington next reduced Cfiampanir, a 
town almost entirely composed of silk-weavers, 


and situated on the brow of a hill in Goojerat. 
He then summoned the adjacent fortress of 
Powanghur, which consisted of a lower and upper 
fort, crowning the summit of an immense hill of 
rugged rock, the north side of which is alone 
accessible. On the lower works being breached, 
the killedar lost courage, and capitulated; thus, 
before the end of September, Scindia had lost' the 
whole province of Goojerat. 

On the other side of India, in Orissa, our opera- 
tions against the Rajah of Berar were equally 
successful. ‘‘ Though' 'thoi whole of Orissa had 
been included in the grant of the dewannee of 
it obtained by Clive, the Company had been obliged 
to rest satisfied with only afiJ)ortion of it. The 
district of Cuttack was held by the Mahrattas, who, 
fully aware of its importance, refused to part j^ith 
it. Had the Company possessed it, they would 
have had a continuous line of coast, stretching from 
the mouths of the Ganges to Madras. The' value 
of such a communication had been loqg^recognised, 
and negociations had been repeatedly entered into 
for the purpose of acquiring it, either by exchange 
or purchase. The war into which the Rajah of 
Berar had rashly entered, seemed to afford an 
opportunity of acquiring it by conquest, and it was 
accordingly determined to wrest it from him. 
With this view, the Governor-General, in fixing 
the localities which were to be the seat of war, 
allotted an important detachment for Cuttack, 
which, when held by the enemy, not only enabled 
him to cut off the land communication wth 
Madras, but brought him into dangerous prox- 
imity to Bengal.” 

The force for this service consisted of 573 
Europeans of the Madras army, with a detachment 
of H.M. 22nd Regiment, together with the follow- 
ing native troops : — ist Battalion, 19th Regiment, 
Madras Native Infantry, 950 ; 2nd Battalion, 17th 
Regiment, 378 ; ist Battalion, 20th Regiment, 290; 
ist Battalion, 9th Regiment, 665 ; amounting to 
about 2,383 men, together with some cavalry and 
artillery. 

There were also 500 Bengal Volunteers, with 
a battering train of four 1 8-pounders, four 12- 
pounders, and two howitzers, all of which were 
landed at Ganjain, forty-five miles southward of 
Cuttack, in support of the main division, under 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, of the 74th High- 
landers. Under Captain Morgan, ano^er detach- 
ment of the same strength took possession of the 
port of BaJasore, twenty-five miles from the 
Subanreeka river, which then formed the boundary 
between British territory and Cuttack. In the 
town of Jelasore another detachment of 720 
sepoys, \\(ith eighty-four of the Govemor-Generars 
Body-guard, were assembled, under the command 
of Colonel Fergusson, to form a junction with our 
troops in Balasore ; and all these advanced corps 
were to be further supported by a reserve of 400 
sepoys, 500 Native Bengal Volunteers, with artil- 
lery, assembled at Midnapore. The severe illness 
of ^Colonel Campbell caused him to resign the 
command to Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt, of the 
1 2th Regiment, who, on the 14th September, took 
possession of Mannickpatam, and sent a letter to 
the principal Brahmiqs' Ilf Juggernaut, recom- 
mending them to place that famous sanctuary 
under the protcct|jp of his Majesty’s forces, a 
proposal to which^ihey at once assented, and 
received a guard of Hindoo sepoys. 

The severity of the weather added much to the 
diflSculties the troops had to encounter when on the 
march, while the enemy hovered in great force on 
theif "blanks and rear. Colonel Harcourt con- 
tinued steadily to advance till the beginning of 
October, #lfen he found himself before the fort 
of Barahuttee, and within a mile of Cuttack. 
The former, a heap of ruins now, was built of red 
stone, girt by a ditch, thirty feet deep, crossed by 
a narrow bridge before its only entrance. It was 
breached and stormed on the 14th by parties 
from the 22nd Regiment, the Madras Europeans, 
and native troops, and fully captured, with the 
loss of only six killed and fo;-ty-seven wounded. 
The reduction of this fort was followed by the 
entire submission of the province of Cuttack to the 
British Government. Troops were left to garrison 
the country, the zemindars of which gave every 
proof of their loyalty to the Company. 

The military operations in Hindostan proper 
were, in some respects, the most important during 
the war. Under the command of General Lake, 
the main army assembled in the Doab, 10,500 
strong, exclusive of 3,500 in Allahabad, intended 
for the invasion of Bundelcund; but the first, if not 
the chief, object of Lake was to break up General 
Perron’s regularly disciplined battalions, which, 
though nominally in the service of Scindia, 
were yet apart and wholly devoted to the interests 
of France. They did not receive pay periodically 
from him, but had assigned to them a valuable 
territory for maintenance, “ and, as if they had 


been absolute sovereigns, not only ruled it with 
despotic sway, but were extending their influence 
on every side, by means of treaties, offensive and 
defensive, with the neighbouring chiefs.” 

According to the account given by Mr, .Stuart, a 
Scottish officer, who resigned Scindia’s service at 
I the commencement of the war, Perron’s brigades 
mustered in all 43,650 men, with 464 guns. The 
portion of these with Scindia in the Deccan was 
given as 23,650, leaving somewhere about 20,000 
to oppose Lake, exclusive of those in garrison. 

General Lake, who was yet to win his peerage 
in these wars, advanced from Cawnpore on the 7th 
of August, 1803. General St. John led the infantry, 
and Colonel St. Leger the cavalry. Among the 
latter were the 8th Light Dragoon^, all mounted on 
snow-white horses, given to them by the Nabob of 
Lucknow.* By the 12th, the troops had halted 
and encamped on the right bank of the Ganges, 
on the plains of Aroul. On the 26th, General Lake 
received despatches from the Marquis of Wellesley, 
when at Secundra, authorising him to attack 
Scindia, Perron, and all their allies. Reinforced 
by a detachment from Futtehpore, under General 
Ware, the army encamped on the Mahratta frontier, 
in sight of the great Mosque^ of Coel in Agra, 
where Perron’s forces were seen in position near 
the fortress of Allyghur. At four o’clock on the 
morning of the 29tb, the army moved forward in 
order of battle against the French soldier of 
fortune, who brought the whole of his horse, 
mustering 20,000 sabres, of whom 4,000 were 
regular cavalry, into the plain, where he took up 
a strong position. 

On his right was the fortress of Allyghur, a place 
of great strength, having a morass in its front, 
flanked by two villages. One of these, on Perron’s 
left, being evidently the weakest point, was chosen 
by Lake as the point of attack ; and so, in exact 
proportion as our troops advanced, those of the 
enemy began and continued a retrograde movement, 
and ultimately quitted the field withput^Hiazarding 
a battle. Leaving a good force in AUyghur under 
M. Pedron, Perron retipd towards Agra. The 
fort was quadrangular, with comer bastions and a 
wet ditch 25 feet wide. pills were without 

embrasures, and the guns were fought en barbette. 

On taking possession of the village of Coel, 
General Lake encanIfSied on the north side of it, 
and summoned Pedron to surrender the fort, which 
that officer had orders to defend to the last ex- 
tremity and in these termf* he replied. So the 
morning oiihe 4th of September was fixed upon for 
an attack, #hich was to be led by the Honourable 
* ** Records Royal Irish Hussars.** 
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Colonel William Monson (son of the second peer 
of that nafne). Two batteries of four 1 8-pounders 
had been formed on the previous night, to cover the 
advance of the stormers, who left the camp in the 
dark, at three a.m., and after making a circuit, came 
within 400 yards of the gateway unseen. On the 
signal to advance being given, they rushed on 
under a heavy cannonade till within 100 yards of 
the gate, before which they found a recently-erected 
traverse armed with three guns, which were captured 
ere they. could be discharged, and then Monson 
dasliicd on with the grenadiers and light company 
of the 76th, hoping to enter the gate with the 
fugitives from the traverse. 

On coming close, he found the first gate closed, 
and its approaches swept by showers of grape from 
two guns. .The sgaling-ladders were planted, the 
stormers swarmed up, climbing with one hand and 
combating with the other; but a firm row of 
pikemen made it inipossible to gain the crest of 
the wall. A 1 2-pounder was now brought up to 
blow open the gate, but twenty minutes elapsed 
ere this was done ; and during that perilous time 
the almost helpless storming party stood in the 
narrow way under a heavy fire of grape and 
musketry. Monson fell wounded by a pike, and 
here was our heaviest loss. On the outer gate 
being blown to pieces, the now furious stormers 
rushed along a narrow circular road, defended by 
a round tower loopholed for musketry, while 
showers of grape came crashing down from an 
adjacent bastion. A second and a third gate were 
in succession blown in ; but at length there 
appeared a fourth, which the 12-pounder, after 
some fatal delay in dragging it forward, over, or 
among the killed and wounded, failed to force ; * 
yet an entrance was achieved by a wicket. Our 
people, more infuriated than ever by the resistance 
encountered, passed in through it, and scoured the 
ramparts in every direction. Within an hour we 
were masUsrs of Allyghur, with a total loss of 223, 
while that of the ^emy, most of whom were killed, 
not in corflbJt, but in seeVIlig to escape, amounted 
to more than 2,000 mq^. Among the prisoners 
was M. Pedron. As tlu§ fortress had been the 
chief depot of these ^French adventurers in the 
Doab, it contained nliirly all their military stores. 
The number of guns taken amounted to 281. 
‘^Its site on an elevated plain surrounded by 
swamps made it perfectly inaccessible in the rainy 
season, and evei^hing that the skill of French 
engineers coul^ devise had been employed^^te add 
to its natural strength. One serious mistalft they 
h^d made, in allowing the entrance by a causeway 
to remJin. Had they joined the two sides of the 


ditch by cutting it across, it could never have 
been taken by assault without regular approaches.’' 

Some relics of that day’s strife yet remain at 
Allyghur. Near the racecourse are the remains 
of a tomb erected to the memory of six officers of 
the 76th, Cameron, Fleming, Brown, St. Aubin, 
and Campbell, who fell in the assault ; and within 
the cantonment burial-ground is, or was, an obelisk 
to the memory of Lieutenant Turton, 4th Native 
Infantry, who also fell — the erection of a friend, 
whose modesty does not permit him to record his 
own name. 

After taking measui^es to secure Allyghur, the 
army marched on the 7th of September for Delhi. 
On that day General Lake received a leFter from 
M. Perron, announcing that he had for ever quitted 
the service of Scindia, and requesting permission 
to travel with his family ^to Lucknow, escorted 
either by British troops 6if his own body-guard. 
Both escorts were ^durffeously accorded to the 
fallen general, who ultimately resided in the French 
settlement of Chandemagore. Doubtless he had 
despaired of Scindia’s eventual success. The effect 
produced by the fall of Allyghur w;^,^such, that 
many other places which might ha^jj^jttftde a^esolute 
defence, were surrendered as our troops a^jj^ached 
them ; but in his movement: upon Delhi, the gene- 
ral was informed thftt the masanof the troops which 
had belonged to Perron were now commanded by 
another Frenchman, Louis Bourqnien, and had 
crossed the Jumna for the purpose of giving him 
battle in that lovely region, which is so beautifully 
wooded by the peepul, the neein, and the palm, 
and where every tree is full of birds, where the 
antelope springs, and the panther and hyena may 
be seen escaping to their dens. 

Lake’s troops we»e fatigued by a long march, 
and oppressed by the excessive heat of the weather, 
when they reached their camping- ground at the 
Jehna Nullah, >vithin six miles of the stately city of 
Delhi, the walls of which are washed on one side 
by the broad waters of the Jumna, which the French 
had crossed in the night, to fight a battle in defence 
of the capital of the Moguls, but these were now 
little better than the prisdh of the feeble Shah 
Alum ; and the tents of our people were scarcely 
pitched ere they were attacked by the enemy in 
great strength. 

Bourquien had under his orders about 19,000 
men (only 6,000 of whom were infantry). He hajJ 
posted his main body on a rising ground, so flanked 
by swamps that it could only be attacked Jrom thg^ 
front, and that he defended by a line of entrench-, 
mehts, armed with nearly 100 pieces of caiyion. 
In rear was his cavalry. 
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Lake’<s force was only about 4,500 men. On 
making himself sufficiently acquainted with the 
strength and ground held by the enemy, whom he 
reconnoitred at the head of all his cavalry— three 
slender regiments — ^he ordered up the infantry and 


was made to lure the enemy from their trenches by 
a feint. The cavalry were ordered to retire into 
the plain, with the double object of drawing out 
the foe and covering the future advance of our 
infantry. The plan succeeded perfectly. Con- 



artillery. As these were two miles in the rear, an 
hour elapsed ere the junction was made, and in 
that time many men and horses perished under the 
enemy’s cannonade. Lake had a horse shot under 
him, and. later in the day his son. Major Lake (after- 
wards a distinguished jpfficer) had his also killed. 
As an attack in front^eemed doubtful, an attempt 


ceiving that the retrogression of the cavalry was 
the commencement of a retreat, they came rushing 
from their position with tumultublis shouts. Then 
suddenly our cavalry wheeled off at a gallop to the 
right aftid left, uncovering a solid and impenetrable 
line of British infantry. 

“Forward I” was now the cry that rang along it, 



SIR DAVID OCHTERLONV. {From a Miniature.) 


aloft, the bayonets were brought to the charge, and 
the whole* line of intrenchments was carried by 
one wild and triumph^t. rush. Seized by a general 
panic, the enemy fled In all directions, pursued by 
our cavalry and light galloper-guns, and many in 
their terror flung themselves into the Jumna. Our 
loss was 409 in killed and woimded ; that of the 
enemy was about 3,000. We captured sixty-eight 
guns, two tumbrils laden with treasure, and thirty- 
seven laden with ammunition, while twenty-four 
were, blown up. The battle — a short, sharp, 

aa 


of war in the British camp, and two days later 
General Lake paid a visit to Shah Alum — the same 
monarch who had come upon the stormy stage of 
Indian politics, war, and intrigue, in the days of the 
great Robert Clive, and who was now aged, blind, 
and miserably poor. He received Lake as his 
deliverer, and gave him all that be could give, a 
series of sounding titles, such as “The Sword of the 
State ; the Hero of the Lord ; the Lord of the Age, 

and Victorious in War.” * 

Major Thom. 
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The descendant of the Moguls had no small 
reason to rejoice in finding himself under the 
generaVs protection, for Scindia had tyrannised 
over him barbarously, and before that chief 
obtained possession of his person, another named 
Gholaum Khadir had, as already related, pricked 
out one of his eyes with the point of his own 
dagger. He was now in his eighty-third year. In 
1806 he died, and was succeeded by the heir 
apparent, Prince Mirza Akbar Shah, who ascended 
the throne without molestation, a circumstance 
almost without parallel in the history of 
Hindostan.* 

Little could Mirza Akbar foresee where he, in 
oH ag^, was to end his days, after deeds yet to 
be related. 

Leaving Colonel (afterwards Sir David) Ochter- 
lony, one of the most famous officers in the Indian 
army, whose name is still borne by the 55th and 
S6t]i Bengal Infantry, in command at Delhi, with 
only one regiment and some recruits, on the 24th 
of September, 1803, General Lake began his march 
along the right bank of the Jumna, against Agra, 
which was held by some of Scindia’s forces. By 
the 7 th of October he had invested the place, and 
two days after concluded a friendly treaty with the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore, who reinforced him by 5,000 
cavalry. The garrison of Agra — a stately and forti- 
fied city, which is one of the keys of Western India — 
had, previous to the war, been commanded by 
British officers in Scindia’s service ; but these were 
all now prisoners, and retained in confinement. So 
completely was the garrison demoralised by the want 
of leaders, that when Lake’s summons arrived, no 
answer was returned. A resolute defence had been 
resolved on. 

Of Scindia’s infantry, seven regular battalions 
were encamped on the glacis, and held the city and 
some deep sandy ravines on the south and western 
faces of the fort, and the dislodgment of these 
troops was necessary before approaches could be 
made. They were accordingly attacked on the 
morning of the loth, and, after a fierce conflict, com- 
pletely defeated, and the city, with twenty-six beauti- 
ful brass guns and as many tumbrils of ammunition, 
fell into our possession. The survivors of the 
troops outside the fort, 2,500 strong, surrendered, 
and after that event, the siege made rapid progress. 

On the 17th, a battery of eight 1 8-pounders was 
brought into play, and a breach would soon have 
been practicable, but, on the x8th, under the 
influence of a British oflicer within, the garrison 
surrendered, asking only" permission to retain their 
clothing.^ The Mahrattas, 5,500 strong, marched 
* Major Thom. 
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out prisoners of war. Treasure, equal to the value 
of ^22o,ooOf was found in the treasury, and this 
money General Perron had the coolness to claim 
as his personal property, a claim which was rejected 
by Colonel Hessing, the governor, who affirmed 
that the money was the property of the State. 

There were taken 1 64 pieces of cannon. “Among 
these,” says Major Thom, “was one enormous 
brass gun, which, for magnitude and beauty, stands 
unrivalled. Its length was 14 feet 2 inches, its 
calibre 23 inches, the weight of its ball, when of 
cast iron, 1,500 lbs., its whole weight 96,606 lbs., 
or little above 38 tons.”* 

It was the intention of General Lake to have sent 
this gun to London, but proving too heavy for the 
raft on which it was to be transported to Calcutta, 
it, unfortunately, sunk in the river. 

Agra is now the provincial seat of a government. 
By the Hindoos it is called Parasu Rama^ and is 
held by them in great veneration, as the place of 
the avatar, or incarnation of Vishnu. It is also 
famous as the birthplace of Abu Fayal, the prime 
minister of the Emperor Ackbar. By its capture 
the navigation of the Jumna was secured to us, and 
all obstacles to the alliance and co-operation of the 
independent chiefs in that quarter were removed. 
But, at an early stage of the campaign, it would seem 
that Scindia had detached seven of his disciplined 
battalions from the Deccan under Dudemaigue, a 
French officer, who was then joined by three of those 
of Louis Bourquien, which had not been engaged at 
Delhi. There was also another battalion made up 
of fugitives from the field and Agra. His whole 
force amounted to 9,000 infantry and 1,500 excel- 
lent cavalry, with a fine train of artillery. All these 
trained soldiers, with their officers, had their exist- 
ence and pay to fight for, and were not likely to be 
dispersed without some trouble, as every hour 
increased their number. 

Dudemaigue, however, lost heart, and surrendered 
to Lord Lake. He was succeeded by a Mahratta 
leader, under whom, during the siege of Agra, they 
had hovered about thirty miles distant from our 
outposts. On ascertaining that they intended to 
drive Ochterlony out of Delhi, and recapture that 
place. General I^ke commepced his march against 
them on the 27 th of Septenfber. 

He advanced in a south-westerly direction to 
Futtehpore, a town once famous for the resort of 
Mohammedan pilgrims and for an amphitheatre, 
having high towers, constructed by Ackbar for 
elephant fights and the game of Chowgong, now all 
a heap of deserted ruins. There he left his heavy 
guns and baggage, under care of two battalions of 
• “ Mem. of the War in India.** 
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THE SEVENTY-SIXTH REGIMENT* 



native infantiy. On the 31st of October, after 
wheeling Jo the westward, he reached Cutumbo, 
from which the enemy had fallen back on the pre- 
ceding evening; but, as he was dose upon their 
track, he was determined not to permit them to 
escape, and pursued them with his cavalry, now 
consisting of eight regiments, three of which were 
Europeans — the 8th Royal Irish, 27th and 29th 
Light Dragoons. 

Setting out at eleven at night, and leaving orders 
for the infantry to push on next morning at three, 
after riding twenty-five miles over rough ways, in 
about six hours, on the ist of November, he came 
up with the enemy, now mustering 5,000 cavalry 
and 9,000 infantry, with 72 pieces of cannon. They 
appeared to bean order of retreat, thus, without 
waiting for .the infantry, General Lake daringly 
resolved to attack them with the sabre alone. The 
enemy, hy cutting a large tank, had so greatly 
impeded the progress of his troopers, that the former 
had time to halt, face about, and take up a position 
at the village of Laswaree, forty miles westward of 
Bhurtpore. 

Their right flank lay in front of the place, and in 
their rear was a rivulet, having steep and rugged 
banks. Their left rested on the village of Mohul- 
pore, and their centre, partly concealed by high 
grass, was defended by a formidable line of cannon, 
chained together, the more effectually to prevent the 
penetration of cavalry. In taking up this position, 
their movements had been somewhat concealed by 
the dense clouds of dust raised by the hoofs of 
Lake’s approaching cavalry, till, suddenly, the latter 
came upon them and beheld the dark columns in 
their wild Mahratta costumes, their horses and 
cannon showing darkly in the grey morning and 
through the eddying dust. ‘‘ Thus, moving some- 
what in the dark. General Lake ordered the ist 
brigade of cavalry to push upon a point where the 
enemy had previously been seen in motion, while 
the rest of the cavalry were ordered to follow up 
the attack in succession as fast as they could form 
after crossing the rivulet. The point thus attacked 
had, in consequence of their change of position, 
become their left, and the resistance proved so 
obstinate that the commander found it necessary, 
after a heavy loss, to wait the arrival of the 
infantry.” 

General Lake posted a portion of his cavalry to 
watch the movements of the enemy, while the rest 
were to support the columns of attack. What were 
wont to be named galloper-guns in those days 
(pieces of small calibre), were so planted as to cover 
the advance of the latter. Ere our lines were well in 
^sitien, the Mahratta leader, already disconcerted, I 


thought of retiring with the loss only of his 
ordnance, and actually made an offer to 
them, on certain conditions, which were graht^ 
on the proviso that he fulfilled them within an hoOr. 
Meanwhile our troops remained steadily on their 
ground as the morning came in. The 76th Regi- 
ment and six battalions of sepoys were close to the 
village of Laswaree in two brigades; the first 
formed the right wing, under General Ware ; the 
second formed the left, under General St. John. 
The hour, which was full of fate to many, having 
expired, the infantry began to move along the bank 
of the rivulet nearly at right angles with the position 
of the enemy, with the object of turning their right 
flank. « . 

Lake headed one column in person. The 
sepoys came up confusedly, slowly, and evinced • 
much disposition to leave all the fighting to the 
Europeans, while the cannonade now opened upon 
them was coolly and rapidly poured in. “The 
effect of this fire, which was terrible in the extreme, 
was felt with peculiar severity by the 76th Regiment, 
which fine body, by heading the attack, as usual, 
became the object of direct destruction. So great, 
indeed, was the loss of this corps, and such was the 
furious fire of the enemy, that the commander-in- 
chief deemed it more advisable to hasten the attack 
with that regiment (and the Native Infantry, consist- 
ing of the 2nd Regiment, 12th and 6th Companies 
of the 2nd Battalion of the r6th Regiment, which had 
closed to the front), than to wait till the remainder 
of the column should be formed, whose ad v-^* nee 
had been delayed by unavoidable impediment. ' 

At the head of the 76th, Lake led the way, sword 
in hand, through the tall feathery grass, which 
greatly hampered every movement, till the ranks 
began to waver under the showers of cannisler- 
shot which tore through them, and the Mahratta 
horse attempted to charge, but were gallantly re- 
pulsed ; and then Lake ordered ours to charge in 
turn. This service was splendidly performed oy 
the 29th Light Dragoons, who cut a passage 
through both lines of the enemy’s infantry, wheeled 
round upon their cavalry, drove them from the 
field in a confused herd, and then attacked tne 
rear of their second line. 


Meantime, the first had been hurled back upon 
the latter by Lake's steady advance. Both lines 
were thus huddled together and attacked in front 
and rear ; but on this occasion, Scindia's trained 
brigades showed themselves worthy of the high 
reputation they had won under Perron and Bour- 
quien, and, scorning to yield, continued the conflict 
with resolute valour, till— with the exception of 
about 2,000 who were broken up and captured—* 
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all died where they stood, with their weapons in 
their hands. 

The right attack — where the 76th, then a Scotch 
regiment, was — secured the victory ; but Lake’s 
loss was heavy. “ In killed and wounded it 
amounted to 1,006,” says Major Hough ; “ of these 
the cavalry lost 528, H.M. 76th Regiment 213, 
the 2nd Battalion, 12, and a company of the 
i6th lost 188, leaving the remainder— sixty-five — 
to be divided among all the other corps, and 553 
horses killed, wounded, and missing. The guns 
captured were seventy-one in number.” 

Of the enemy, 7,000 lay dead upon the field; 
the^r bazars, equipage, elephants and camels were 
taken, together with 1,500 bullocks, 5,000 stand of 
arms, forty-four standards, three tumbrils laden 
with treasure, and sixty-four with ammunition, 
fifty-seven carts with stores ; and the effect of this 
victory was to give us undisputed possession of all 
Scindia’s territories north of the Chumbul. 

Writing of the destroyed battalions — the famous 
** Deccan Invincibles,” as they boasted themselves 
— General Lake affirmed that they were “ uncom- 
monly well appointed, had a most numerous 
artillery, as well served as they could possibly be, the 
gunners standing to their guns until killed by the 
bayonet ; all the sepoys of the enemy behaved 
exceedingly well, and if they had (still) been com- 
manded by French officers, the event would have 
been, I fear, extremely doubtful. I never was in 
so severe a business in my life, and pray to God 
I may never be in such a situation again. Their 


army is better appointed than ours ; no expense is 
spared whatever. They have three times the num- 
ber of men to a gun that we have ; their bullocks 
— of which they have many more than we have — 
are of a very superior sort ; all their knapsacks and 
baggage are carried upon camels, by which means 
they can march double the distance.” Lake took 
into the British service all Scindia’s gunners who 
were willing to enlist, so greatly did he appreciate 
their conduct at Laswaree. Among the most dis- 
tinguished officers who fell here, was Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. Fakenham Vandeleur, of the 8th Royal 
Irish. This field, called by the natives the battle 
of Putpurgunj, was long remembered with triumph, 
and is thus referred to in the spirited old ‘*Song of 
the Soubahdar : ” — 

“But Agra, Delhi, Allyghur, and Cod’s deeds were vain, 
Without the crowning victory upon Laswaree’s plain ; 

The flower of Scindia’s chivalry — the Invincible Brigade — 
To make one furious struggle yet, were for the strife arrayed. 

“ Upon our rear they hung, and watched our gallant chiefs 
success, 

In hope some chance of war might rise, their bold designs 
to bless ; 

The royal city we had won they hungered to retake. 

But they little knew the prompt resolve— the active mind of 
Lake ! 

*#«*«• 

“ Of Holkar and his false allies— their treachery, intrigue, 
How retribution reached them soon, before the walls of Dccg ; 
How, with every kindly wish, and prayer of every heart, 
Our loved old leader, Lake, was doomed at last from us to 
pan.” 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

CONQUEST OF BUNDELCUND. — BATTLE OF ARGAON. — STORMING OF GAWILGHUR, AND END 

OF THE WAR. 


The atmosphere about Laswaree having become 
tainted by the number of dead, the army, on the 
8th of November, began to retrace iu route east- 
ward in the direction of Agra, to which city the 
sick, wounded, and captured guns were sent on 
the 14th, while the troops halted at Paiashur, 
where a fortnight was passed by General Lake in 
receiving various native princes, whom the event of 
the 1st jsf November had considerably impressed. 

Among those with whom he formed treaties of 
' “ Hist, of Mil, Exploits and Pol. Events in India." 


alliance were the Rajah of Macherry, in the princi- 
pality of Alvar; the Rajah of Jeypore, a powerful 
Rajpoot ; and the Rajah of Jodpore, in the district 
called the Marwar ; and also with the ^dow, the 
Begum Sumroo. Among other ambassadors came 
one from the blind Emperor of Delhi, clad in a 
or gorgeous dress of honour, to congratulate 
the victor of Laswaree, who received him with the 
highest military honours.* 

After this the army marched on the 27 th, and 
* Major Thom, 25th Light Dragoons. 
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look up a position at Biana, a town situated at the 
base of a hill, fifty-four miles distant from Agra, 
whereon are the ruins of the former town of, the 
same name, which was the capital of a province in 
the days of the Emperor Baber. 

The conquest of Bundelcund was now the object 
in view. It is a mountainous, and was, then, an 
imperfectly-cultivated country, lying between the 
24th and 26th degrees of northern latitude, and 
though frequently over-run by the Mohammedans, 
it is easily defended. It took its name from its 
inhabitants, the Bundela race, and though nominally 
belonging to the Peishwa, in virtue of a treaty made 
with him in August, 1803, he had ceded the greater 
part of his claim to it to the Company, receiving 
in lieu Savanore.and Benkapore, in the South 
Mahratta coiyitry, and some lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Surat. As usual, the Company were the 
gainers : the territories ceded yielded them upwards 
of thirty-six lacs of rupees ; those given in exchange 
barely yielded nineteen lacs. The treaty was finally 
concluded on the i6th of December, 1803, and 
was deemed but a supplement to that of Bassein. 

Now it came to pass that, not unnaturally, the 
Bundela chiefs resented this assignment of their 
lands and persons. Among these was Shamsheer 
Bahadur, who claimed — by lineal descent from 
Bajee Rao, the first PeiShwa, and by grants made 
to his ancestors — the lands he owned, and resolved 
to defend them by the sword against all comers. 
The Marquis of Wellesley was equally determined 
to enforce the treaty ; thus war became inevitable. 

On the 6th of September, 1803, Colonel Powell, 
at the head of a body of troops, marched from 
Allahabad into Bundelcund, where his small force 
was joined by a Bundela chief, named Hemraat 
Bahadur, with 8,000 irregular foot, 4,000 horse, 
three sepoy battalions, and twenty-five guns. 
Hemmat was a Gosain^ or a religious character, and 
was also a somewhat reckless military adventurer, 
who had deserted the cause of his own country 
and given his adhesion to the British Government. 

On the 23rd of the month they reached the Ken 
or Caw, which comes from the Vindhya Mountains, 
and the bed of whicli teems with fine agates 
and jasper; and, at a point where it flows past 
Kallinger, a stone fortress which crowns the 
summit of a lofty mountain, and is so ancient that 
Mahmoud of Ghizni vainly besieged it in 1024, 
they found Shamsheer Bahadur strongly posted on 
the opposite bank. After capturing several fortlets 
in his vicinity, on the loth of October they crossed 
the river, and after a toilsome six hours' march 
through a wild and mountainous country, they 
came tipon the forces of Shamsheer drawn up in 


battle array. After showing a resolute front for 
a short space, they gave way, and Shamshecr's 
men being well mounted, escaped with little loss ; 
and seeing, perhaps, the futility of resistance, he 
began to negociate for peace, but after procras- 
tinating for two months, he suddenly took the field 
again. 

On this the colonel resumed the offensive, and 
laid siege to Calpee, on the right bank of the 
Jumna. The fort occupies a strong position, and 
commands the passage of the river; but Powell 
captured it on the 4th December. Then the luck- 
less Shamsheer threw himself on the mercy of the 
colonel, to whom several other Bundela chiefs now 
gave their enforced adherence, and who .treated 
them with generosity. 

Among these, the most important was Ambajee 
Inglia, who had acted as Scindia’s minister, and 
under him held vast territories, including those of 
the Rana of Gohud. In the October of 1803, he 
offered to renounce Scindia, and become a tribu- 
tary of the Company, on certain conditions ; and 
by the i6th December a treaty was concluded 
with him, by which he resigned to them the great 
fortress of Gwalior and all his territories north of 
it, and was recognised as independent sovereign of 
all the rest, save those of the Rana of Gohud, to 
whom a previous treaty had guaranteed them. 
But when Colonel White, on tl>e 21st December, 
arrived at the head of a force, with General Lake's 
orders to take possession, the killedar of Gwalior 
declined to obey either him or Ambajee, until the 
place was breached, and about to be stormed, 
when the garrison capitulated. 

In its place we have narrated the dissolution of 
the alliance between Scindia and Ragojee Bhonsla 
of Berar, when General Wellesley’s truce deprived 
the latter of any participation or benefit in the 
armistice, and left him to contend with us single- 
handed. Scindia had stipulated to march his 
forces eastward of Ellichpore, yet on the 28th of 
November, three days after, a great force of liis 
cavalry was seen united with those of the Rajah of 
Berar, and acting in concert with the latter’s infantry 
and artillery. 

Viewing this as a direct violation of truce. General 
Wellesley was prompt in action, and despite the re- 
monstrances of Scindia’s vakeel, who was still in our 
camp, resolved to attack them all. He accordingly 
marched with his division of the army, and after 
pursuing a long and fatiguing route, came up with 
them near the little village of Argaon, in the 
province of Berar, thirty-five miles distant from 
Ellichpore. 

General Wellesley, in his report to the Governor- 
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Gener^ states, that as the troops had luaiched a Although the day was far advanced, he immedi- 
great distance in a very hot day, he did not think ately resolved to attack this army, towards which 
it proper to pursue some of the enemy who fled he marched in one great column ; the British 
before him at Parterly ; but during tlie 28th of cavalry leading in a direction nearly parallel to that 
November, our allies, the Mysore cavalry, skirmished of the enemy *s line, the rear and left covered by 



PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF LASWAREE. 


with bodies of horse which appeared in front, '^and 
when I went out to push forward the pickets of the 
infantry, support the Mysore cavalry, and to take 
up the ground for our encampment, 1 could dis- 
tinctly perceive a long lipe of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, regularly drawn up, on the plains of 
Ar;aor>, immediately in front of the village, and 
about SUL miles from 4 his place (Parterly), at which 
I^intended to encamp." 


the Mogul and Mysore cavalry. The enemy’s 
infantry and guns were posted on the left of their 
centre, with a body of cavalry on their left. 
Scindia’s army, consisting of a great body of cavalry, 
was on the right, flanked by Pindarees and other 
light troops. The line was five miles in extent, 
and in its rear lay the village of Aigaon, with many 
gardens, thickets, and enclosures. In front spread 
the green plain cut up by many watercourses. 






ARGAON. 
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Wellesley formed his army in two lines. The 
infantry were in the first ; the cavalry in the second^ 
and supporting the right ; while those of Mysore 
and the Mogul were on the left, and parallel with 
that .of the enemy, with their right advanced to 
press the left of the latter. The moment the lines 
were formed, the whole advanced into action with 
steadiness and ardour ; and those heroes of Assaye, 
the ^4th and Seaforth Highlanders, were among 
the first to distinguish themselves. The general 
writes thus: — “The 74th and 78th Regiments were 
attacked by a large body (supposed to be Persians), 
and all these were destroyed.” * 

Scindia’s cavalry, some wearing steel skull-caps 
with plumes and cheek-plates, and chain-mail to 
the knees, charged the ist Battalion of the 6th 
Regiment, which was on the left of our whole line, 
and which signally repulsed them. On this, the 
whole front of the enemy wavered, broke up, and 
gave way in disorder, leaving thirty-eight pieces of 
cannon, with all their ammunition, in our hands, 
together with elephants and baggage. 

Our cavalry pursued them for several miles, and 
cut down great numbers. The Mogul and Mysore 
cavalry joined in the pursuit, and added greatly to 
the slaughter, under a brilliant moonlight. “ The 
troops conducted themselves with their usual 
bravery,” says General Wellesley ; “ the 74th and 
78th Highland Regiments had a particular oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing themselves, and they have 
deserved, and received, my thanks.” On ihis day 
Major Campbell led the Scots Brigade (old 94th), 
Captain Beauinan the artillery, and Captain Burke 
the guns of the subsidiary force. 

Our loss in killed and wounded was only 346 ; 
but that of the enemy was great, and never fully 
ascertained. Vithel Punt, who led the cavalry of 
Berar, was killed; and Gopal Bhow, who led 
those of Scindia, was wounded. “If we had had 
daylight an hour more, not a man would have 
escaped.” f 

Wellesley now proposed to besiege the loftily- 
situated and grand-looking fortress of Gawilghur, 
in the hilly district of Berar, and from the high 
round tower of which, above the Putteah Gate, can 
be seen the vast extent of country traversed by the 
windings of the Puma and Tapti. It crowns a 
stupendous rock, and consists of a complete inner 
fort fronting the south, where the rock is most steep, 
and an outer fort covers this work to the north 
and westward. Its garrison now consisted of 5,000 
hardy Rajpoots and Gosains. The ascent to the 
southern gate is steep and difficult; that to the 

^ “ Despatches- Gunvood's Selections.** 
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northern gate was extremely narrow and everywhere 
exposed to musketry ; yet it was preferred to the 
other. Colonel Stevenson, who had equipped his 
corps at Aseerghur for the purpose, was to push 
the siege, while Wellesley was to cover it. By the 
1 2 th of December, 1803, after having heavy 
ordnance and stores dragged laboriously over 
mountains and through ravines, the colonel had 
two batteries ready to divert the attention of the 
garrison, by breaching the wall near the southern 
gate. By the evening of the following day the 
breaches in the walls of the outer fort were reported 
practicable, and the escalade was then detailed 
for the next day, at ten o’clock a.m. 

The 74th Highlanders, with five companies of 
the Seaforth, and the ist Battalion pf the 8th, under 
the orders of Colonel Wallace ; five cpmpanies of 
the Seaforth, with the 1st Battalion of the loth, 
under Colonel Chalmers, were told off for this 
service ; and seventy pioneers, with crowbars, 
hatchets, and saws, were to accompany each 
detachment. 

The stormers were to consist of the Scots Brigade 
in three divisions, under Colonels Kenny, Desse, 
and Major Campbell ; while the advanced party 
was to consist of one sergeant and twelve select 
volunteers from that regiment so memorable in 
war since the days of James VI. of Scotland. 

At the appointed hour, the stormers flowed 
upward, like a human surge, against the rugged 
breaches, and, under Captain Campbell, the light 
comi)any of the Scots Brigade planted ladders 
against the wall at another point, fought their way, 
and burst open the gate to admit the supports, while 
the walls were being taken elsewhere. The garrison,^ 
which consisted of regular infantry that had 
escaped from the battle of Argaon, and were all 
armed with the Company’s new muskets and 
bayonets, fought with vain but resolute valour, for 
the capture of the great mountain castle was com- 
pletely effected, with the loss of only 126. In it 
were found seventy-two pieces of ordnance, 2,000 
stand of British arms, and 150 wall-pieces, that 
threw balls varying in weight from eight to sixteen 
ounces.* 

Benny Sing, the killedar, was found dead under 
a heap of slain in one of the gateways, and every- 
where were seen the corpses of women and girls, 
for the garrison had put all their wives and 
daughters to death before advancing to meet their 
own fate. 

Some fine architectural remains are still within 
the walls, but all are overgrown now with jungle 
grass and rank weeds of gigantic growth ; and the 
* Wellington Despatches,** &c. ® 
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hills around it have for ages been the favourite 
retreat of that extraordinary sect, the Thains, whose 
temples are situated upon the precipitous bank of 
a mountain torrent, a little to the north-west of the 
crumbling fortress. 

Throughout the whole of this campaign, the 
operations of the British were eminently successful, 
and had the war continued, we must, eventually, 
have destroyed for ever the power of the Mahrattas; 
but now they began to sue for peace. Our truce 
made with Scindia, on the 23rd of November, was 
supposed to be still in existence : thus the Rajah of 
Bcrar, as the chief in more immediate danger, and 
sorely humbled by his successive reverses, was the 
first to make amicable overtures. On the fall of 
Gawilghur his vakeel arrived in the camp of Wel- 
lesley, who dictatec^his terms under the guns of the 
fallen fortress. The negociation was commenced 
on the 1 6 th of December, and so resolute was our 
general, that it was concluded on the following 
day 3 and Scindia was forthwith informed that the 
truce with him would expire in ten days more. As 
he had no desire to encounter fresh disasters single- 
handed, his ambassadors came speedily, and a 
general treaty of peace was concluded on the 23rd 
December. This war, one of the shortest, was 
also one of the most decisive on record. In the 
short period of four months, four general battles 
had been fought, eight fortresses besieged and 
captured, and whole provinces subdued. The 
disparity of force added greatly to the lustre of 
these achievements. The whole British army never 
exceeded 55,000 men 3 that of the enemy averaged 
at least 250,000, exclusive of a corps of 40,000 
formed into regular brigades, disciplined by French 
officers, and obviously intended, if this war had not 
prematurely destroyed them, to form the nucleus 
of a larger army, by which the French would have 


attempted once more to gain the ascendency in 
India.” 

Under the treaty concluded , on the 17th of 
December, 1803, the Rajah of Berar ceded tO ns 
Cuttack, Balasore, and the whole of his territories 
west of the Wurda, and south of the hills where 
now stands the ruin of Gawilghur; while by the 
other treaty with him, Dowlut Rao Scindia ceded 
all his territories in the Doab, and all those north 
of the Rajpoot principalities of Jodpore, Jcypore, 
and Gohud, the forts of Ahmednuggur and Barsach^ 
with these districts, and all his possessions between 
the Adjuntah Ghaut and the Godavery River. Still 
further to humble and control him, six battalions 
of sepoys were to be stationed in his territories,* or 
in a convenient frontier fort belonging to the Com- 
pany. Of all this Arthur Wellesley wrote truly : — 

“ The British Government has been left by the 
late war in a most glorious situation. They are 
sovereigns of a great part of India, the protectors 
of the principal powers, the mediators, by treaty, of 
the disputes of all. The sovereignty they possess 
is greater, and their power is settled upon more 
permanent foundations, than any before known in 
India; all it wants is the popularity which, from 
the nature of the institutions, and the justice of the 
proceedings of government, it is likely to obtain, 
and which it must obtain, after a short period of 
tranquillity shall have given the people time and 
opportunity to feel the happmess and security 
which they now enjoy,*' * 

For their great military services. General Wel- 
lesley received the ribbon of the Bath, and his 
commander was raised, on the ist September, 
1804, to the peerage of Britain, as Baron Lake, of 
Delhi, Laswaree, and of Ashton-Clinton, Bucks. 
He was made a viscount in 1807, and died in the 
following year. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 

SEA-FIGHT OFF PULO AOR. — THE HOUSE OF HOLKAR.— WAR.-— MOKSON^S DISASTROUS RETREAT. 


The year following the peace with Scindia, in the 
early part of 1804, some gallant exploits were done 
ip Indian waters 3 but we shall only notice two. 

The French Admiral Linois, having received 
official despatches from Europe, conveying news of 
the war and orders to commence hostilities, sailed 


from the Isle of France to the eastern seas, where 
he attacked our settlement at Bencoolen, took 
three valuable prizes, and burned all he found on 
sea or land with comparative impunity ; but, when 
cruising near the Straits of .Malacca, he fell in with 
# •* Wellington DespatohoR.” 
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the homeward-bound fleet, consisting of sixteen 
East Indiamen, under* Captain Dance of the , 
Camden, 1 

Together with tliis valuable squadron were eleven 
country ships, and the whole came close to the 
enemy when off Pulo Aor, a small island eastward 
of Malacca. It is high, covered with trees, and is 
the point of departure for ships bound to Canton, 
and for which vessels generally steer on the home- 
ward voyage. | 

Captain Dance, a good seaman, put his ships’ 
heads towards the squadron of Linois, which con- 
sisted of the Marengo and Belle Poule (seventy- 
fours), the SuffisafUe (forty-four), a corvette and brig, 
of twenty-eight and eighteen guns each respectively. 
Four of our best Indiamen he sent on to recon- 
noitre, and then formed his line of battle in close 
order, under easy sail. As soon as Linois' squadron 
could fetch the wake of ours, they put about, and 
by sunset were close astern of the India fleet ; but 
no attack was made, as when night fell Linois 
hauled his wind. Lieutenant Fowler, of the Royal 
Navy, who was a passenger with Captain Dance, 
volunteered to go in a fast-sailing vessel and keep 
the country ships on the lee-bow of the fleet ; which, 
by this judicious arrangement, remained between 
them and the enemy. Lieutenant Fowler, having 
executed this duty, returned, bringing with him a 
number of volunteers from the country ships to 
serve at the guns : “ a noble proof,” says Captain 
Brenton, ** of the public spirit of our sailors.” 

The Indiamen lay to, in line of battle, all night, 
with cannon shotted and the crews at their quarters. 

By daylight on the 15 th, they hoisted their 
colours and offered battle, which the enemy did 
not accept; but by nine a.m., the former filled and 
stood towards them bravely. At one p.m., Captain 
Dance, perceiving that Linoi? intended to attack 
and cut off his rear, signalled for the whole to tack 
and engage in succession. The Royal George^ 
Captain Timmins, led, followed by the Ganges and 
Camden^ all under a press of sail. Formed in a 
very close line, the French opened their fire on the 
headmost ships, which did not return a shot till 
they were as near as they could get, for the French 
— even their two seventy-fours — had a great advan- 
tage in superior sailing. The Royal George bore 
the entire brunt of the action, but before the whole 
squadron could engage, Linois hauled his wind, 
and bore away eastward, under all the sail he could 
spread. Captain Dance threw out the signal for a 
general chase, which was continued for two hours, 
till finding that the foe was^leaving him far astern, 
he desisted, ' 

The conduct of the Company’s officers and men [ 


on this occasion displayed an admirable instance 
of the British naval character. “To say that Linois 
was deceived by the warlike appearance of our 
Indiamen, and the blue swallow-tail flags, ^ pavilion 
k queue bleu/ worn by the three largest ships, may 
save his courage at the expense of his judgment 
‘An Indiaman,' says the Count de Dumas, ‘has 
often been mistaken for a ship of the line ; ’ but 
when did the Count de Dumas ever hear of three 
British ships of the line lying to, to await the attack 
of a force so much inferior ? ” * 

Captain Nathaniel Dance was knighted, ^ and 
received from the Bombay Insurance Society 
^5,000, with a sword valued at 100 guineas, and 
swords of similar value were given to Captains 
Timmins and Moffat , 

Not long after this. Captain Heniy Lambert, 
when in command of the Wilhelmina, an old 
Dutch-built frigate of thirty-two guns, and of a 
most unwarlike aspect, when off the east side of 
Ceylon, fell in with a large frigate -built French 
privateer, whom he engaged with equal fury and 
obstinacy for more than three hours, when both 
ships were so utterly disabled that they separated ; 
nor was Lambert, a very young but brave officer, 
able to renew the conflict, as he was inferior to 
the privateer in point of sailing. 

But greater events than these were, ere long, to 
be inaugurated on shore, for notwithstanding the 
decisive victories of Sir Arthur Wellesley and Lord 
Lake, a new war again broke out. Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, during the late contest, had not only 
promised to join the confederacy against the 
British, but had concluded a treaty, through the 
Rajah of Berar, with Scindia ; yet, though Holkar 
had promised everything, he performed nothing,* 
for we are told that truth never abode in the palace 
or under the tent of a Mahratta chief. By the tide 
of recent events, Holkar had been violently ex- 
pelled from Poonah, and, as yet, no friendly 
arrangements had been made with him. 

" There is reason to believe that he secretly re- 
joiced at the vicissitudes which had befallen the 
other two confederates, by whose weakness he 
thought now to augment his own power. He had 
greatly strengthened himself while they had been 
courting their own destruction, and now he suddenly 
assumed an attitude calculated to excite alike sus- 
picion and alarm. 

The rise and progress of his family were curious 
features in the Indian history of the eighteenth 
century. They were sudras of the Dungar (or 
Dhoongur) shepherd tribe, and took their name 
from their native village of Hohl, on the river Nura, 

• Naval Histoiy,” vol. iii. , ‘ 
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about fifty miles from Poonah. Mulhar Rao 
Holkar was the first of the race who rose to dis- 
tinction. When at the age of five years he was 
left an orphan, and in 1698 was taken to Candcish, 
where he was employed by his maternal uncle as a 
shepherd, it is related that one day, as he lay 
asleep in a field, a cobra-da-capello was seen to 
interpose its crest between him and the sunshine ; 
this was deemed such an omen of future greatness, 
that he was sent to serve as a horseman under 
Ku 4 deem Bandee, a noted Mahratta chief. He 
soon won notice, favour, and then wealth, by 
marriage with his cousin Golama Baee, and on 
entering the service of the Peishwa Bajee Rao, he 
received the conunand of 500 horse. Accompany- 
ing Chinnaipe, the brother of the Peishwa, into 
the Concan, he ai<Jed in taking Bassein from the 
Portuguese; and before 1731 he had obtained a 
jaghire, containing eighty-two districts north of the 
Nerbudda. 

After Malwa was conquered in 1750, though the 
ancient landholders, called Grassias, retained, and 
still retain, possession of some of the hill-forts, 
nearly the whole of it was divided between Holkar 
and Scindia, the former receiving a revenue of 
;;^7 45,000 yearly. Mulhar Rao Holkar now fixed 
his capital at Indore, which, thereafter, assumed 
the importance of a capital. Mulhar Rao was one 
of the few Mahratta chiefs who left the field of 
Paniput without a wound ; and it has been alleged 
that he drew off all his horse and matchlock-men, 
because the Mahratta commander-in-chief, when 
urged by him to delay giving battle for a day 
or two, mockingly asked him — Who wants advice 
from a goat-herd ? Renowned for courage as a 
soldier, and skill as a diplomat, he died at the age 
of seventy-six, and was succeeded by his grand- 
son, Mallee Rao, a man of sensitive or weak 
intellect, who died in a paroxysm of madness for 
having unjustly put an innocent prisoner to death. 

- His mother, Ahalya Baee, a woman famous for" 
her talents, now conducted the government for 
thirty years, and selected Tookajee Holkar, of the 
same tribe^ as her commander-in-chief. To him 
she lefl the succession, but being older than herself, 
he could not be adopted as her son ; thus by her 
command, he was, oddly enough, styled Tookajee, 
son of Mulhar Rao Holkar. He left two legi- 
timate sons, Casee Rao and Mulhar Rao, and two 
who were illegitimate, Jeswunt Rao and Etojee. 
Casee being of weak intellect and deformed b(^y, 
was incapable of reigning, while his brother Mulhar 
was brave and ambitious, and each brother soon 
bbgan«to plot against the life of the other. Casee 
Rao courted the protection of Dowlut Rao Scindia, 


and his brother that of Nina Fumavese, and hence 
internal dissension rent the dominions of the house 
of Holkar. "" 

An insincere reconciliation took place between 
the brothers, and in the course of the subsequent 
evening, Scindia’s disciplined brigades surrounded 
the camp of Mulhar Rao, and in the confusion he 
was slain ; but among those who escaped was the 
illegitimate son of Jeswunt Rao, who found shelter 
at Nagpore, the capital of the Rajah of Berar. 
The latter, in the hope either of conciliating 
Scindia or extorting from the fugitive some jewels 
which he was reported to possess, threw him 
into a dungeon, from which he made hie> escape, 
after eighteen months of captivity, and reached 
Dharanuggur, in the province of Malwa, where he 
was warmly welcomed by Anund Rao, head of 
the Mahratta family of Puar. 

The latter was now threatened by Scindia ; so, to 
spare him, Jeswunt Rao Holkar set forth to push 
his fortunes with a small sum of money and 150 
ill-armed men. At their head he surprised and 
cut to pieces a body of his half-brother Casee Rao's 
best troops. Other victories followed ; but being 
well aware that if he made war in his own name, 
his illegitimacy would prevent the great mass of 
the Holkar adherents from joining him, he pre- 
tended to espouse the cause of Kundee Rao, the 
infant son of Mulhar, who, since Casee^s incapacity 
made him a cypher in the grasp of Scindia, was, 
he proclaimed, the true heir. 

To support the latter he now collected a great 
army of Mahrattas, Pindarees, Bheels, Afghans, 
Rajpoots, and all kinds of adventurers, and entered 
into a treaty with Ameer Khan, a predatory Mus- 
sulman chief, then encamped, with 1,500 men, 
at Bhopal, on the northern slope of the Vindhya 
Mountains, the terms of which bound them to 
unite their fortunes, for good and evil, for conquest 
and plunder. At the pillaging of Mhysir, Jeswunt 
lost an eye by the explosion of a musket ; and soon 
after at Saugor, in the highest part of the table- 
land of central Hindostan, they obtained enormous 
booty. With Scindia many well-contested battles 
were fought, and one near Oojain, in 1799, was won, 
but chiefly by the skill and valour of Jeswunt. He 
had bitter reverses after this ; but adopted a system 
of predatory warfare, by which his coffers were 
always well filled, and he became so formidable, 
that Scindia would gladly have made peace with 
him, almost on his own terms ; and the Peishwa 
would have used his great influence as a counter- 
poise to that of Scindia, hod not an act of dreadful 
barbarity rendered this well-nigh impossible. 
During the distractions at Poonah, consequent to all 
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this-figtaiijg^ipEtojee, the iljdy bitjther of Jeswunt, 
at Hie head of some insurant 
horse. Copside|jt^ the services , his &ther had 
rendered^ some mercy might have been shown 
him ; but Bajee Rao was remorseless, and re- 
membered only that the father, Tookajee, had 
leagued with Nana Furnavese against him. 
“ Having seated himself, with his favourite wife, at 
a window of his palace, he ordered Etojee to be 
brought out and tied to the foot of an elephant. 
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raised ; but Jeswunt was incxswPMe^ piH^|M 
and burned the territories of Sdhd|a 
Pcishwa without mercy, spread cop^erOati<m by 
marching on Poonah, and compcllinjf^e Peishwa 
to make overtures to the British j and finally, at 
a decisive battle near Poonah, he drove Scindia 
from the field, with the loss pf all his guns, stares, 
and baggage ; while the wretched Peishwa, who had 
left his palace to take part in the field, on hearing 
the noise of the cannon, turned and fled. Repairing 
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The unhappy victim cried for mercy, but the 
Peishwa, turning a deaf ear to his supplications, 
looked on with composure, while the elephant 
dragged him forth from the palace-yard to crush 
him to death in the public street. Besides glutting 
his Tcvcnge, he meant by this barbarous proceeding 
to please Scindia^ who had him completely In his 
power. In this he may have succeeded, but he 
appears to have forgotten that he was at the same 
time provoking the just vengeance of a formidable 
enemy. Jeswunt loved his brother, and vowed 
not to rest till he had reri^ted on those whom he 
held to be his murderers.** 

The Peishwa was a who would gladly 

have aveiied th|e storiacf wia^ and hate he had 


.to Savendroog, he finally embarked at Rewa- 
dunda, as related, in a British ship, which took him 
to Bassein, where that treaty, on which so much 
hinged, was concluded with Colonel Close in 
1802. ^ 

Such was the warrior with whom we now hgd to 
deal, and whose attitude had become so threatening. 
He continued, in the early part of 1804, to declare 
that he only wished for peace, and even professed 
a great fiiendship for the British Government; 
but his conduct served strongly to indicate other 
designs, as he kept his great and predatory army 
in close proximity to our frontiers. Thus the 
Governor-General instructed Lord Lake to negociate 
with him in any way that might lead to afi early 
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^ object, on the 29th of January, 1804, That he should be permitted to le% 
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lake address^ Halkar^ stating the terms on which 
the %itisb ^vemment would l^ave him in the 
u^Oteed ex^cise of' his owh avithority ; but 
as a pledge of amicable intentions that 
ihe wc^ withdraw Into his own' territories^ and 
cei)se |o menace th^. pf jeypore, .now our 

ally.- V -, 


mail, like the Scottish clans on the Highland 
border), “agreeably to the custom of his an- 
cestors that twelve of the finest districts in the 
Doab and the country of Hurriana, formerly in 
possession of Holkar, should be deKvered up to 
him, and lully guaranteed to him. These demands 
were at once rejected as /extravagant. He then 
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strove to excite our tributaries to revolt against us, 
and wrote an '.^ogant and insulting letter to 
General Lake,/ivhidi concluded by threatening,' 

that countries of many hundred coss (a measure- 
ment of two miles), shall be over-run and plundered. 
Lord Lake shall not have leisure to breathe for a 
moment ; and calamities will fall on lacS of human 
beings, in continual war, by the attacks of my army, 
w^ich overwhelms like the waves of the sea.*'* 

Not satisfied with these threats, he openly 
solicited the alliance of Scindia, and to anticipate 
war, commenced to plunder the territories of the 
Rajah of Jeypore. Papers laid before the House 
of Commons, prior to our army taking the field, 
state that — 

The, predatory course of proceedings adopted 
byHolkar, pending a negociation, was such as to 
have imposed on the British Government in that 
quarter, the necessity of using force for the reduc- 
tion of his usurped power. There appears to have 
been a great deal of treachery on the part of 
Holkar; and his hostile disposition before the open 
rupture took place was on some occasions marked 
with the most sanguinary and murderous traits. 

Captains Vickers, Todd, and Ryan, British 
officers in his service, were, in a moment of pro- 
found peace, cruelly murdered by him, because 
they had expressed their determination to return to 
the British service. The heads of these unfortu- 
nate gentlemen were severed from their bodies, 
exposed on pikes, and the bodies forbid to be 
tuiried, on pretence that Captain Todd had 
carried on a traitorous correspondence with 
General Lake, which the latter declares was 
never the Case. The Marquis of Wellesley con- 
siders that, under all these circumstances, it 
would be creditable to the justice and honour of 
the British Government to restore the injured 
relative of Holkar to his hereditary rights ; and, 
‘at all events,' that the enterprising spirit and 
perfidious views of the usurper render the reduc- 
tion of his power a desirable object, with reference 
to the complete establishment of tranquillity in 
ladin." 

So far as numbers constituted strength, Holkar, 
at this time, could bring into the field nearly 
$0,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry, with 100 pieces 
of cannbn. His fortresses were numerous ; and 
among them G^nah and Chandore, amid high 
and t^riren hillS|>t the termination of the Western 
Ghauts, and ranked ainoug the strongest places in 
India, 

After the savag^uHnurders referred to, the 
ferpciqus Mahratta xhief retired up the valley of 
; tadia.** 


the Jumna, and then a combined movement of our 
troops took place against him. ColoneT Murray, 
commanding in Goojerat, was ordered to prosecute* 
hostilities in the direction of Indore, the capital ; 
oui: troops stationed above the Ghauts prepared to 
operate against his possessions in the Deccan; 
while Lake began his march westward through the 
pass of Ballakeera towards the borders of Jeypore. 

On the 28th of April he was at Tonk, a town 
which stands in a triangular hollow, not far from the 
city of the former name, and which is overlooked 
by a steep and conical mountain of rock. On the 
loth May a detachment, under Colonel Don, was 
dispatched against Tonk Rampoora, a fort held by 
Holkar's Rajpoots, about sixty miles southward of 
Jeypore, and, though strong, • it was suddenly 
reduced five days afterwards^ The» garrison com 
sisted of 1,100 men, of whom fifty were slain. In 
some places the walls were forty feet thick and 
twenty feet high.'*^ On losing this, his only fortress 
north of the Chumbul, Holkar crossed the river, 
closely followed by three battalions of native 
infantry, which Lord Lake had sent forward, under 
Colonel Monson, together with the troops of the 
Jeypore Rajah, to press him on one flank, while 
Colonel Murray, from the direction of Goojerat, 
was to act upon another. 

Deeming these two columns sufficient to keep 
Holkar in check, Lord Lake retired to Agra, as the 
troops were suffering fearfully from the hot winds, 
which destroyed all pasture, so that the cattle 
perished by scores daily. On halting at Hindown 
on the 28th of May, tidings reached him that a party 
of British tropps had been cut up in Bundelcund, 
where Colonel Fawcett had detached seven edm- 
panies to reduce a fort five miles distant from his 
position at Koonch. The killedar promised to 
surrender next day if the firing cedsed. To these 
terms the officer in command agreed ; but, mean- 
while, the treacherous killedar invited the interven- 
tion of Ameer Khan, then in the vicinity at the 
head of 7,000 horse, who fell suddenly upon the 
trenches and cut down to a man two companies of 
sepoys and fifty gunners, and carried off five pieces ^ 
of cannon. The remaining five cotnpginies effected 
their retreat with the utmost difficulty. 

The disastrous march of Lake continued, and 
daily men perished under |he dreadful hot wind — 

“ the Devirs breath.” We are told that young men 
who began the route in Ae morning full of spirits 
and in vigorous health, fell dead when they halted ; 
‘‘and many were smitten on the road by the over- 
powering force of the suii, especially when at ' 
meridian, the rays darting downmrds like a torrent 
* Calcutta Gazette* 
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of fire wjrile, to add to the misery of want of 
water, hordes of robbers hovered about, pillaging 
and murdering every straggler, till the troops 
reached Agra, on the sth of June.* 

Colonel Monson's force consisted of five bat- 
talions of infantry and 3,000 irregular cavalry, and 
with these, hoping to co-operate effectively with 
Murray, he penetrated into Holkar’s territory by 
the Mokundra Pass, and sent forward a detach- 
ment, under Major James Sinclair, to redeem the 
hill fort of Hinglaisghur, which stands on a height, 
surrou!hded by walls and a deep ravine 200 yards 
in breadth, crossed by three artificial causeways, 
and deemed, of course, impregnable. On Sinclair's 
arrival within a mile of this place, he learned that 
Holkar, with the most of his forces and guns, was 
within a shdft distance ; but as the rains were 
at hand, there was no time to be lost, and he at 
once led his troops to the attack, under a heavy 
cannonade, which the admirable fire of his 
artillery silenced in an hour. He then took by 
storm the fort, which was garrisoned by 800 foot 
and 300 horse. The killedar escaped, with many 
others, by a sally port, but they perished miserably 
in the adjacent jungles. 

Colonel Monson had marched fifty miles 
beyond the pass in the direction of Chumbiil, 
when he heard that Holkar was advancing with his 
whole army. This was on the 7th of July. The 
gallant Monson hastened to anticipate the meet- 
ing, but found it prudent to desist, as Sinclair’s 
detachment had not yet rejoined him, and another 
was absent in search of grain. The startling 
intelligence also came that Colonel Murray was 
intending to fall back on the river Mhye. He 
was thus compelled to send off his baggage and 
stores to Sonara; and at four o’clock on the 
morning of the Sth of July, 1804, to begin a 
retreat towards the Mokundra Pass, leaving the 
irregular cavalry, under Lieutenant Lucan, to cover 
the movement, and in half an hour after bring 
him intelligence of Holkar. But he had not pro- 
ceeded twelve miles when he heard that the 
latter had cut off Lucan’s force, and made him 
prisoner. On the 9th Monson was in the pass, 
and on Ae following day the Mahratta cavalry 
covered all the slopes of it, and Holkar demanded 
the surrender of our guns arid small arms. This 
was, of course, refused, and both sides prepared 
for battle. ; 

Dividing his cavalry into three cotumns, Holkar 
charged the detachment, in front and on both 
flanks, but was always repulsed with great loss, 
and.drew off till his artillery and infimtry came up. 

• Mi^or Thorn, &c. 
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Accordingly Colonel Monson, certain that he ;could 
not with success resist long in the Add, retired upon 
Kotah, a fortified town on the '&t bank of the 
Chumbul; and after two marches, though dread- 
fully harassed by the enemy, by want of food> and 
the rains, he succeeded in reaching it, to find its 
gates closed upon him by the Rajpoot Rajah, and 
his toil-worn and desperate troops were compeUed 
to turn their weary steps towards the Gauixmeh 
ford on the river. It lay but seven miles distant, 
but so soft was the soil, and so much was the 
country now under water, that a whole day was 
spent ere the ford was reached, only to be found 
impassable — impassable, and a fierce enemy 
coming on J , 

After a brief halt to procure some food, the guns 
were abandoned amid the mud in which they sank 
hopelessly; so they were spiked, and the troops 
pushed on to the Chumbulee, a rivulet, now swollen 
by the rains to a red and roaring river. On the 
17 th, the troops began to cross on elephants and 
rafts, but ten days elapsed ere the whole of them 
were over, and, in the meantime, their priva- 
tions nearly drove the men mad. Many of the 
wives and children of the soldiers, who had been 
unwisely left to the last on the opposite side, were 
murdered by the barbarous Bheels, under the eyes 
of their husbands and fathers, who were unable to 
yield them the slightest protection. 

On reaching Rampoora, a succouring force of 
cavalry and infantry, with four field-pieces and two 
howitzers, sent by Lord Lake, now came up on 
the 29th July, and the retreat was continued to- 
wards Kooshalghur. Monson’s force, now reduced 
to five battalions and six companies of sepoys, 
reached the Bunass on the 22nd of August, but 
that river was found so^wollen as to be unfoidable, 
yet some boats were procured, and in these the 
treasure was sent across, under six companies of 
the 2 1 St Regiment, with orders to lodge it in 
Kooshalghur. 

Early on the following morning, in great strength, 
the cavalry of Holkar appeared, and pitched their 
tents at the distance of four miles. On the 24th 
the waters subsided, and four regiments, most of 
the baggage, and a howitzer, were sent across by 
Colonel Monson ; but Holkar’s cavalry also crossed 
in great force on both flanks of our position, and 
at four in the afternoon, their infantry and guns 
opened a cannonade on the solitary battalion and 
pickets left on the south bank to protect the 
passage of the camp-followers, that necessary ap- 
pendage, arid yet curse to all Indian armies. The 
officer in command of this force, Lieutenant Jones, 
2nd Infantry, in a letter dated Agra, September 
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the 34th^ 1804, thus details what ensued to a 
brother-crfScer 

We wtre now completely cut off from communi- 
cation with the army encamped on the other side. 
Our battalion had only four hundred able to bear 
arms, and the pickets of the 9th and 12th, and 
with this small force we had to combat the strength * 
of Holkar’s army — ^nearly 20,000 horse and twenty- 
eij^t guns, with four battalions of sepoys, called 
Alliads, extremely despicable, and without match- 
locks. The enemy, perceiving the situation I have 
described, did not fail to take advantage of it, and 
immediately posted his guns in a commanding 
situation, very close to us. The action began by 
his attacking my picket, only eighty men strong, 
which was advanced closer to his posts than any 
Other. He continued to bring guns to bear upon 
me, and with such effect that, in spite of my 
endeavours to secure myself, I lost upwards of 
fifty men out of the eighty in ten minutes — ^all by 
grape-shot Monson, the brigadier, seeing that 1 
could not stand, advanced to my support, when a 
terrible and destructive fire commenced, which 
unfortunately did too much execution, and the 
alternative was, either to perish on the spot or 
endeavour to take his guns. Accordingly our 
battalion, in the most brave manner, succeeded in 
securing seven } but the whole of our ammunition 
being expended, and no possibility of support or 
means of making use of the enemy's guns appearing 
— they haying had the precaution to run away with 
the sponge staves — we were under the necessity of 
retreating. The moment the order was given, and 
our backs turned, the whole of the enemy rushed 
in, sword in hand, but for some time were checked 
by the powerful use of the bayonet. The troops, 
however, were able to effect their retreat to the 
river, spent with fatigue, and mostly all wounded — 
your Son included. Everything now, of course, 
went to wreck, and the officers, as well as the men, 
consulted their own safety by throwing themselves 
into the river with the utmost precipitation ; and 
here the final destruction of our battalion ensued. 

*^SttCh was the strength of the current, that those 
who could swim were carried down for miles before 
they could effect a landing, and in this sad place 
your unfortunate son was buried. He and his 
young chtiiQ, Walker, perished together — both 
w^mnded, and weak with loss of blood. Those 
who escaped the waves were instantly cut to pieces 
oh their bending on the beach. The enemy showed 
no quarter to £uro|jjtos in particular. I escaped 
by being put somb faithful sepoys on an 
^dqfhant^ prior to the retreat of the battalion.*'* 

* jr. /. a S, vol WH 


The attacking foe, led by Holkar in person, 
nearly annihilated this luckless rear-guard. Colonel 
Monson was obliged to abandon the baggage, to 
facilitate his retreat to Kooshalghur, which he 
reached on the night of the 2Sth of August, and 
where he discovered that Sedasheo Bhow Bhaskur, 
an officer of Scindia's, whom he had expected to 
join him with six battalions and twenty guns, had 
declared himself an enemy, and begun to levy con- 
tributions in the territory of Jeypore, demanding 
the surrender of the elephants, treasure, and 
baggage which had arrived there with the estort of 
the 1 2th, under Captain Nicholl, and had actually 
cannonaded the fort of Kooshalghur, but without 
effect. 

Our loss of officers in this retreat was twenty-two, 
including Major James Sinokir, wRo was killed, 
and many drowned. The prisoners were treated 
with great inhumanity by Holkar, who cut off the 
right hand of most of them. 

On the morning of the 26th, after his arrival at 
Kooshalghur, Colonel Monson found himself sur- 
rounded by the whole of Holkar's cavalry, between 
whom and some of his native officers he detected 
a secret and dangerous correspondence, in con- 
sequence of which two companies of sepoys, and 
many of the Hindostani Horse, went openly over to 
the enemy. At seven in the evening the colonel 
moved again, with his troops formed in an oblong 
square, into which the enemy's charging horsemen 
strove in vain to hew a passage ; and on the 
follo\ving night he reached the ruined and deserted 
fort of Hindown, from whence, after a few hours’ 
halt, he resumed his most disastrous retreat, at one 
o'clock in the morning ; but was no sooner clear of 
some rugged ravines, than the yelling and charging 
hordes of steel-shirted Mahratta horse came thun- 
dering down in three divisions. Coolly and bravely 
the toil-worn infantry reserved their fire till the 
horses’ breasts were almost at the bayonet's point, 
and then it was poured in with terrible effect. 

By sunset on the 2Sth, sinking with starvation 
and fatigue, the troops reached the Biana Pass — 
fifty-four miles south-west of Agra — ^where it was 
Monson's intention to halt for the night. But now 
Holkar’s artillery came up and opened fire ; con- 
fusion ensued; thp ranks were broken, and the 
troops taking fairly to flight, made their way, 
thinned, disordered, and demoralised, to Agra, 
pursued as far Futtehpore by flying parties of the 
enemy's cavalry.* Of this ^sastrous affair, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley wrote thus to Colonel Wallace: — 

^*In the finrt place, it appears that Colonel 
Monson’s corps was never so s^ong as to be able to 
* Majpr Thom. 
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engage Hdlkai's army, if that chief should collect it; 
at least, the colonel was of that opinion. Secondly, 
it appears it had not any stock of provisions. 
Thirdly, that it depended for provisions upon 
certain rajahs, who urged its advance. Fourthly, 
that no measures whatever were taken by British 
officers to collect provisions, either at Boondy or 
Kotah, or even at Rampoora, a fort belonging to 
us, in which we had a British garrison. Fifthly, that 
the detachment was advanced to such a distance, 
over so many almost impassable rivers and nullahs, 
without any boats collected, or posts upon those 
rivers; and, in fact,, that the detachment owes its 


safety to the Rajah of Kotah, whp suppUed them 
with his boats. The result of these b m 
opinion, in my mind, that the detachment must V 
have been lost, even if Holkar had not attacked 
them with his infantry and artillery.** • 

While all these horrors had been in progress, 
Colonel Murray, instead of retreating, as Monson 
was led to suppose, had been steadily, at the head 
of the Goojerat division, marching into the h^art 
of Holkar*s dominions ; and on the 24th of AugU^, 
the very day that Monson had in desperati<m 
abandoned his baggage, took possession of the 
capital city of Indore, almost without opposition. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 

THE WAR WITH HOLKAR. — OCHTERLONY’s DEFENCE OF DELHI. — OUR VICTORIES AT FERRUCKABAB 

AND DEEG. 


Though the rain was pouring down in blinding 
torrents, and the river and paddy-fields were every- 
where full of water, the topes and jungles emitting 
thick and pestiferous mists. Lord I-ake resolved to 
take the field without delay against the daring 
Holkar. The cantonments were quitted, and our 
forces assembled, on the 27 th of September, on 
the right bank of the Jumna, between Agra and 
Secundra. The army of the now exultant and 
triumphant Holkar amounted to 92,000 men, of 
whom 66,000 were cavalry, 19,000 were infantry, 
and 7,000 were gunners, with 192 pieces of cannon.* 
By general orders, issued on the 25th, commanding 
officers were to see that the bayonets and swords 
of their respective corps be well sharpened.t 

Advancing to Mathura (or Muttra), only thirty- 
five miles distant from Agra, it was abandoned on 
the approach of this overwhelming force. It is a 
place venerated as the birth-place of Krishna, and 
hence the peacocks, parrots, and fish of the terri- 
tory are regarded as sacred by the Hindoos. The 
population fled from MathuraJi iand consternation 
spread fa^t over the country. 

The British army began its march northward on 
the I St of October, and two da^% after encamped 
within a mile of Mathura, which Holkar abandoned. 
Monson’s shattered force hailed Lake’s appearance 
in the field with joy, and soon recovered their 

• • ^^loolm^s Central India.” 
t Account of the isth B, N. Infantry,” 1834. 


discipline ; but rage inflamed the troops, as daily 
there came into camp Holkafs prisoners, mutilated, 
with their noses and right hands cut off, because 
they had refused to enter his service. Some of the 
Mahratta horse, when scouring the country, had 
fallen in with some convalescent sepoys, with a 
convoy of a hundred camels, laden with grain for 
the troops, and captured the whole. The camp of 
Holkar was at Aurung, on the Deeg road, west- 
ward of Mathura, and in that direction Lord Lake 
marched on the 7 th, with the view of attacki^hjin. 

A surprise was intended ; but though th|^ temps 
reached the enemy’s outposts before dayl^t, the 
Mahrattas were all in their saddles, and kept so far 
aloof, that a charge was impossible with due effect. 
A second attempt to bring on an action failed ; and 
while Lord Lake was menacing thus before Aurung, 
Holkar, by a quick movement with his bi%ades 
and guns on Delhi, nearly secured the person of 
the Mogul; but his plan, though well conceived, 
was frustrated by the Resident, the gallant Colond 
(afterward Sir David) Ochterlony, who, on the first 
tidings of his approach, had mustered all the troops 
on whom he could rely in the neighbourhood : — 
Two battalions of sepoys, a company of artillery, 
and a corps of Burkundazees of Scindia’s. This 
famous Indian officer, who died a baronet, K.C.B., 
and general of the Bengal army, was a cadet of the 
family of Pitforthy, formerly styled of Ochterlony, ' 
# " Wellington Despatches.” lath September. 1804, 
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which for two centuries held lands in the shires of ^ — ^the remains of ancient Delhi — ^his troops were 
Aberdeen and Forfar able to approach and effect a breach in the- curtain 
To the colonel, the possibility of defending wall, between the Ajmere and Turcoman gates; 
Delhi seemed extremely doubtful. On the morning but they failed to avail themselves of this success, 
of the 7th, when Holkar's glittering horsemen made as by the 12 th Ochterlony contrived most effectually, 
their appearance, the infantry were ordered to the by counter works, to cut off all communication, 
walls, which were ancient and ruinous ; in some through the breach, with the city ; and during the 
places the ramparts had fallen, in others the bastions following day not a shot was fired. This silence 
were weak and small. Ochterlony intended to was, as the wary colonel conjectured, only the 
employ the irregular cavalry outside ; but they were prelude to the most serious attack, which was made 



VIEW OF MUTTRA, 


so few in number that they refused to act, and melted at daybreak next morning, when a large column of 
away. Next morning Holkar’s foot and artillery infantry, moving parallel with the line of the Royal 
appeamd, and a heavy cannonade was opened Canal, bearing scaling-ladders, attacked the Lahore 
aigainst the south-west portion of the city wall. Gate, about a mile to the left of the breach, where 
Forty feet of the parapjet fell, and next morning " they were met with such a storm of cannon and 
partial breaches were made. Under the inspirit- musket shot, that they flung down their ladders 
ing inilu^ce of Ochterlony, the defenders repaired and fled ; and by die morning of the 15th, clouds 
the damage, and making a sortie on the loth, of dust and the glitter of steel announced the 
spik^ the guns of a battery, and cut down those approach of Lord Lake, while, at the same time, 
who manned it, Holkar now addressed his efforts Holkar's army was seen retreating in the distance ; 
to the southern face; and under cover of the beau- so Delhi was saved by Ochterlony, whose name is 
tiiul gardens and great mmibers of ruins of ancient still borne by one of the bastions, close by the 
teipples and tomb^ wl^ich lie in that direction Turcoman Gate. 

^£,/j jc/fs.y(wrnai, 1839 . On the same day that the army raised the siege 



COLONEL BURN. 


of Delhi, Lord Lake passed through the town of and with all the cavalry,. Lord Lake push^ 
Khoosee, where, a few days before, Holkar had pursuit. On the 31st of October, he forded the 
celebrated a grand Nautch, during which the head Jumna three miles from Delhi, advancing as swHHy 
of a European soldier— a straggler— was brought as possible, without a single encumbrance, every 
to him. He gave the bearer twelve rupees, placed fighting man receiving a supply of six pounds of 
the ghastly trophy on a spear, and made the nautch- flour, which was to last him for six days. Lake's 



girls dance around it Entering Delhi on the i8th, 
Lake encamped in two lines,' we are told, between 
it and the Jumna. This must have been on the 
ground, between the present Jbridge of boats and 
the Cashmere Gate. Meanwhile, Holkar, having 
crossed the river opposite to Paniput, began to 
devastate the Doab with fire and sword. 

Leaving Fraser in command of the troops, with 
a reserve brigade of infantry under Colonel Don, 


force, thus lightly equipped, arrived on the^ 3rd of 
November at Shamli (fifty-two miles nofi^h of 
i)elhi), a town in which Colonel Burn had been 
shut up suddenly by some of Holkar's forces when 
marching to Saharunpore, and whose troops were 
now reduced to the direst distress, his .Hindoo 
soldiers refusing to eat be^f, ^ud hence remaining 
without food for several days. As the scarcity of, 
rice was alleged to be caused by the inhabitants 
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whp favoured Holkar, ShaxnU was given up toi 
plunder; after which Lord Lake, On the 5th, pushed 
on to Suldanah, the residence of the Begum Sumroo 
(whom, in an excess of policy, Lord Lake kissed 
after the engagement at Delhi, in presence of a 
dinner party), in search of Holkar, who was sus- 
pected of seeking her alliance and the aid of her 
well-disciplined troops, consisting of five regiments, 
with l^y guns, aH led by European officers. 

Th^gh Holkar was far in advance of his pursuers, 
busy in the work of devastation, as flames by night 
and columns of smoke by day served to indicate, 
his cavalry hovered at times about Lakeys line of 
marchi On the i$th of November, he was at 
Fentlckatfad, one of the richest cities of Upper 
India, where a number of European residents owed 
their lives on this day to Lord Lake’s rapid move- 
ments, who, as he w&s spurring on, received the 
pleas^t news of our victorious encounter at Deeg, 
to be detailed presently. 

The dawn of the 17th was just brightening the 
minarets of Ferruckabad, when the head of our 
column reached the Mahratta camp in front of it. 
Their horses were picketed ; and the troopers lay 
by them in sleep, till some plunging rounds of grape 
from our galloper guns, made it the last long sleep 
of many, and roused the rest to arms ; then on 
dashed our cavalry, charging and cutting them 
down in all directions. 

The 8th Royal Irish were the first among them, 
spreading terror and havoc. At the head of a 
body of horse, Holkar mounted a favourite 
chaiger and fled; while his troops scattered in 
all directions, leaving their horses tied to the 
picket-ropes. A few of Holkar’s bands attempted 
to form and offer some resistance ; but they were 
charged, broken, dispersed, and. a fearful carnage 
took place, for our soldiers remembered their 
mutilated comrades. One small party of the Royal 
Irish plunged into the dense masses of the Allygole 
Mudteteers, and soon covered the whole ground 
with their corpses. After continuing the pursuit 
for a considexable distance, the trumpets sounded 
to “reriie,'' having, with six galloper guns, under 
Caiptaili Browne, traversed about seventy 

miles ia' twenty-four hours ; the men and horses 
wei« j^ioaihausted that they were allowed two days 
of Singular to say, the fiery Holkar had 

been amo^ the first to fly, and, with all the cavalry 
he coidd mount, never drew bridle till he had 
crossed the Cslii) River, at^a ford eighteen miles 
distant from die Arid. 

Hie fury distance of pursuit, after a long 
and harass^ march of 3^50 miles, extending over a 
\ »»*Hecox^; 8th Hussars.” 
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fortmght, is, perhaps, says Major Thom, “un- 
paralleled in the annals of military historyi” * The 
smallness of our loss, only two killed and twenty 
wounded, seems incredible when contrasted to that 
of the enemy, which was estimated at 3,000 slain 
on the field ; the cavalry of Holkar, 60,000 lances 
and sabres with which he had entered Hindostan, 
was now reduced to half that number. 

On this same day, the 17 th of November, three 
royal salutes, fired in succession, awoke the echoes 
of the walls of Ferruckabad : one for the victory 
there ; a second for the capture of, Chandore, the 
stronghold of Holkar’s family in the Deccan, by 
Colonel Wallace ; and a third for the victory of 
Deeg. 

Shortly after Lord Lake marcheS in pursuit of 
Holkar’s cavalry, Major-General ^^Fraser^ set out in 
search of his other forces, which were known to be 
within the Bhurtpore territory, and on the 12th of 
November he came upon them in the neighbour- 
hood of Deeg, a town and fortress, defaided by 
extensive embankments from the hill torrents, and 
now containing the ruins of many handsome edifices. 
The enemy were seen encamped between a deep 
tank and an extensive morass, their left resting on 
the fort of Deeg, and their right covered by a 
fortified village; while their whole position was 
strengthened by ranges of redoubts, which they 
deemed impregnable. Their works were under the 
immediate protection of the fire from the ramparts 
of the same fort which had defied Nujeef Khan in 
1776. “ The most remarkable object it contained,” 
wrote an officer who served under Fraser, “was an 
iron gun, mounted on the bastion which overlooked 
the field of the 13th November : it was large and 
heavy, its ball being upwards of seventy pounds in 
weight ; and yet so accurately was it poised upon its 
carriage, or rather, pivot, that a child might have 
pointed it. Its range, too, was very great, for a day 
or two after the engagement it sent a shot over the 
quarter-guard of the European Regiment, through 
the tent of an officer, then lying desperately 
wounded. The distance, estimated by the engineer, 
was at least two and a half miles, or 4,400 yards. 
How often the piece could be loaded, and in a 
given time, I failed to ascertain.” t 

In spite of the strength of the place, Major- 
General Fraser, on the eveningofthe 12th November, 
resolved to attack the position on the following day. 
Two battalions of sepoys and the irregular cavalry 
having been left in charge of the baggage, the force 
that advanced into the field consisted of H.M. 
76th Regiment, the Company’s European Regiment, 
and four battalions of sepoys. 

♦ ** Memoir of the War." t *' Mil. Autobiog.," 1834. 
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General Fraser having selected the enemy's right 
as the point to be assailed, the column, after 
making a detour to avoid the marshes, arrived 
about dawn at the fortified village, and from march- 
ing order, wheeled into two lines ; the 76th and 
two battalions forming the first ; the rest of the 
troops the second. 

In Deeg, the enemy are said to have had twenty- 
four battafions, a considerable body of horse, and 
160 guns, including thirteen lost by Colonel 
Monson on his retreat, and thirty-two given to the 
Maeiirattas by Lord Cornwallis at Seringapatam. 
The 76th Regiment — ^a Scottish corps raised in 
1787 — carried the fortified village by the bayonet 
alone, and then rushing tumultuously down hill, 
charged the firsfline of guns under a literal tempest 
of round, gtape, agd chain shot ; but the guns were 
abandoned, and their defenders fled to the next 
line of works, which were nearly two miles distant, 
and immediately under the walls of Deeg, from 
which our troops were compelled to fall back. 

During their advance, the enemy’s horse retook 
the first line of guns, and wheeled them round upon 
our troops; butCaptain HenryNorfield,of the 76th, 
with only twenty-eight men of that gallant regiment, 
actually retook them and drove the enemy off, but 
fell in doing so. At the lower end of the morass 
was a dense column of Holkar’s infantry, with 
many heavy guns ; but during the whole action 
both were kept in check by Major Hammond, with 
two battalions and three six- pounders. In the 
furious advance, General Fraser had his leg smashed 
by a cannon-shot and was borne to the rear, when 
the command devolved upon Colonel Monson ; 
but the valiant Fraser, says Lord Lake, in his 
despatch, continued to encourage the troops “ long 
after he had fallen, and his voice impelled them, 
till a complete and glorious victory crowned and 
rewarded his exertions." Elsewhere he says, “ his 
plan for attacking the enemy, in the glorious battle 
of Deeg, evinces the highest judgment and sagacity, 
and his conduct at the head of the army proves the 
most deliberate courage and determined resolution." 

The second line of works yielded like the first ; 
redoubt lOfter redoubt was taken, till the enemy 
sought safety in flight. Many flung diemselves 
wildly into the morass and perished miserably, 
while a few found shelter under the guns of the 
fort. Our loss was 643 killed and wounded, among 
whom were twenty-three British officers; but of the 
enemy more than 2,000 were killed or drowned ; 
eighty-seven pieces of cannon, all of European 
make, were captured, and Holkar’s twenty-four 
, battalipns were broken up and scattered.'*^ 

* * Major Thom, &c. 


General Fraser expired after his leg had been 
amputated, and he was interred on the evening ojf 
the 25th at Mathura, with military hemours. In 
lamenting the loss of this brave officer," wrote Lord 
Lake, “I have the consoling reflection, that his 
memory will remain dear in the breast of eveiy 
soldier; that his splendid example will animate 
to future deeds of heroism ; and that his fame and 
glory will be consecrated and preserved by a grate- 
ful and admiring country." * » 

One of his seven sons was by his side when he 
received his death-wound, t 

Holkar, after his rout at Femickabad,. had 
hastened off to Deeg, where the remnants of bis 
defeated cavalry and infantry had found ^shelter in 
the fort. This place belonged to the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore, with whom, in 1803, Lord Lake had 
made a treaty, offensive and defensive; but as 
he, like most of the native princes, proved false, 
Lake resolved to punish liim ; thus, his fort and 
citadel were stormed after an obstinate defence; 
and by the 25 th of December, 1804, we were 
in possession of all the remaining artillery of 
Holkar’s army and of the stores in Deeg, in- 
cluding two lacs of rupees found in the treasury. 
The attacking force was formed in three columns, 
the whole moving off so as to reach the different 
points of attack before midnight. The right 
column, under Captain Kelly, and the left, under 
Major Radcliffe, were destined to carry the bat- 
teries and trenches on the right and left of the 
town : a service which they performed with the 
most heroic gallantry. The centre column, under 
Colonel Macrae, composing the storming party, 
under an appalling Are of cannon and musketry on 
their flanks, and over very broken ground, rushed 
to the breach, an^ won the walls with a glorious 
spirit and ardour that must have ensured success, 
in spite of any opposition; fifty-nine pieces of 
cannon were taken in the town and fort 

In the capture, we had twenty-eight Europeans 
killed, and seventy-eight wounded; of natives, 
1 01 killed, 106 wounded, and five missing. Among 
the casualties were fifteen Etiropean officers. | 
Following up the track of Holkar, on the 28th, 
Lord Lake crossed the Jumna by a bridge of boats 
at Mathura, and rejoined his infantry, which were 
then encamped about three miles tp the westward. 
During the month’s separation, one account says, 
his cavalry had ridden upwards of 500 milea 
The reduction of Chandore in Candeish, the 
strongest place held by Holkar on the side of the 
Deccan, had been schemed out by General 

• Despatches, GaziUe, &c. f Scots 
I Lake’s Despatch. ^ 
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Wellestey ; and the troops detailed for that service 
o6n$isiMl ^ some of the Company’s subsidiary 
forces seiVmg with the Nizam and the Peishwa, 
together with contingents furnished by these 
princes. The whole were commanded by Colonels 
Wallace and Haliburton, who, through General 
Well^ley’s care were amply supplied with money 
and provisions. After a long march, early in October, 
Wallace succeeded in capturing the fort of Lassen- 
gc^ng, twelve miles frpm the strong pass which 
Cliapdore commands. An easy march then brought 
him before the latter, and, from its past reputa- 
tion in war, a resolute defence was expected ; but 
the batteries of Wallace were no sooner ready to 
open* thah Holkar’s killedar displayed the white 
flag, and surrendered, upon ‘condition that the 
garrison should be allowed to carry off all baggage, 
and that private property should be respected. 
The fill of Chandore led to the surrender of many 
small dependent forts, and thus Holkar lost all his 
possessions south of the Tapti River. 

In the same month, an expedition to Khurda, the 
rajah of which', Muckund Deo, had rebelled, closed 
the military operations of the year 1804. Situated 
in Odssa, with the exception of a few isolated hills. 
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this province is flat, and towards the south is still 
covered by an impervious forest, and - the only 
avenues to the interior are through strongly-fortified 
defiles. The Khurda Rajah was always invested 
with sovereign authority, and was the sole fountain 
of honour in Cuttack. He was also hereditary 
high-priest of Juggernaut, and keeper of the idol’s 
wardrobe. 

Against this personage, who had taken up arms. 
Captain Hickland marched, on the 19th of October, 
with 120 of the 5th Native Infantry, and a six- 
pounder, and attacked him at Dillpry, where he 
was posted with 1,000 infantry, besides horse, all 
of whom he put to flight. Detachments of five 
other Madras corps entered Khurda in three 
directions ; and, driven from all his fortresses, the 
rajah took refuge in the jungles, where he was 
captured and shut up in the fort of Midnapore. 
Government kept the country ; but in three years 
permitted him to proceed to Paoree, on a salary of 
200 rupees monthly, to serve as high-priest in the 
celebrated temple of Juggernaut. His descendant 
has been acknowledged only as a landholder, his 
territory being under the entire management of 
British officials. 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

THE FOUR FATAL ASSAULTS ON BHURTPORE. — AMEER KHAN. — END OF THE BLOCKADE, 

/ 


The next object to be undertaken by Lord Lake 
WAS the siege of Bhurtpore, situated about twenty 
miles &S.E. of Deeg, on a plain amidst lakes and 
juijigles. By the capture of the former place the 
war against Holkar would have been ended, had it 
not ^eeti for his alliance with Runjeet Sing, the 
Rajaii of Bhurtpore, whose cavalry had served 
with those of Holkar at Deeg ; and by whose 
ardllety ttithat fortress we had suffered our greatest 
losses. Moreover, after the battle, hisjortress had 
received 4a many of the fugitive Mahrattas as 
could ekape into it ; therefore, it was resolved to 
carry thrim into the heart of Runjeet’s territories, 
to reduce aft his forts, and capture Bhurtpore, his 
capital. 

On the 1 st ofxjanuaiy, iSps, Lord Lake began 
his march aj^dnst this w^hiUbfended place, with his 
troops eager for battle, 40 d all in the highest spirits. 
The was cl^ar of the enemy, and they 


pursued their march without trouble or precaution. 
Hunting parties were frequent, and as wild hogs 
and deer abounded, there was a good deal of sport, 
and game was a frequent dish at many of our camp 
tables. After a successful day’s hunting or shoot- 
ing (says an officer who was present), the etiquette 
was, particularly with those who knew how to make 
it subservient to their own private views, to send 
the head of a hog, or a haunch of venisonj to head- 
quarters, and to make their appearance at the 
breakfast or dinner-table, where a large pArty 
assembled daily. * 

Lord Lake was before Bhurtpore on the 2nd of 
January, and immediately began to break ground. 
Its condition he describes thus, in his despatch to 
the Governor-General mud wall of great 

height and thickness, and a very wide and deep 
ditch everywhere around it The fort is sitiuted 
• " MU. Autobiog.," 1834. 
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at its eastern extremity, and is of a square figure. 
One side of that square overlooks the country; 
the remaining three sides are within the town. It 
occupies a situation which seems more elevated 
than the town, and its walls are said to be higher, 
and of greater width and deepness. The circum- 
ference of both the town and fort is upwards of 
eight miles, and their walls in all that extent are 
flanked with bastions at short distances, on which 
are mounted a very numerous artillery.” 

^ Encamping on the south side of the town, Lord 
Lake seized a grove in advance to facilitate his 
approaches; but this was not done without diffi- 
culty ; and on the evening of the 5th a breaching 
battery, armed with only six eighteen-pounders, was 
erected, which opened fire next day, in unison with 
another battery, having eight mortars, throwing 
shells. Tlfe fire •was continued, without inter- 
mission, till the morning of the 9th, when a breach 
in the western curtain, not far from the soiith-w^st 
angle, was reported to the general. Previous 
breaches had been made, but these were success- 
fully stockaded by the enemy ; and to prevent 
them doing so in this instance, it was resolved at 
once to assault. 

At seven o’clock in the evening the stormers 
moved off in three columns : one to assault a gate- 
way on the left of the breach, another to carry j 
some advanced guns of the enemy on the right, 
w*hile the third, or central column, led by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maitland, of the 75th Highlanders, con- 
sisting of 500 Europeans and a battalion of sepoys, 
was to carry the breach. 

By eight o’clock they issued from the head of 
the trenches, and immediately were assailed by a 
terrific fire of cannon and musketry, as they rushed 
furiously to the three points of attack. Lord Lake 
had hoped that Maitland’s column would take the 
enemy by surprise ; but in this it failed, owing to 
the darkness of the night, the irregularity of the 
intervening groulid, which was broken up by 
swamps and pools, and, as the general reported, 
the great depth of water in the ditch. Sur- 
mounting this difficulty, the gallant Maitland, 
though losing men on every hand — some in the 
confusion following the right column, and some the 
left— led the stormers up the breach, which proved 
so imperfect, that all attempts to gain the summit 
were made in vain, and there was a horde of the 
enemy, clad in yellow garments, brandishing their 
glittering tulwars. 

The booming of the great guns and the roar of 
the flashing musketty filled the whole air, together 
wid^ hurrahs, and the somewhat imusual accom- 
paniiqent of the drums and fifes, playing “The 


British Grenadiers,’* near the foot of the t>readh. 
Finding the latter impracticable, Colonel Maitland ^ 
resolved to lead his column somewhat to the 
and sent an officer. Lieutenant J, L. Stuart, to order 
a company in the trenches to cease firing. “I shall 
never forget,” says the writer already quoted, ^ho 
commanded that’ company, “the martial a^ppeor* 
ance which Stuart’s fine tall figure made, 9 $ be 
stood upon the parapet of the trenches, illunib^ 
by the blaze of cannon, and the musketry flaidiiikg 
in every direction. He wore an unsheathed swbtd 
— the scabbard had been dispensed with-^han^^g 
from a waist-belt, in which he had secured a pair 
of double-barreled pistols ; over one shoulder was 
slung a powder-horn, over the other a dirfc, accoftt- 
panied by a flask of Highland comfort; and 
complete the equipment, he had a well-poised 
spear, a weapon which, wielded by his powetful 
arm, was seldom known to miss the object agaitist 
which it was directed.” 

\ 

The firing at this point consequently ceased. 
The flank companies of H.M. 22nd (Cheshire) 
had got far up into the breach, but being reduced 
to only twenty-three men, Lieutenant George Man- 
sergh made them crouch down to avoid the. dreadful 
fire from the guns they were unable to capture. 
By this time, Colonel Maitland, after receiving 
several severe wounds, fell, shot through the head. 
Every account of this affair is iriost confused. - 

“Although we unfortunately failed in gaining 
possession of the place, wc were not wholly unsuc- 
cessful ; a flanking column on the right, undto the 
orders of Major Hawkes, gained pos^essio^ of the 
enemy’s battery, and succeeded in spiki^ 
disabling their guns, and in destroying the ’greatest 
part of the enemy who were opposed to th^.*^,* 

Eventually, the whole attempt proved a’ lament- 
able failure, and oftr troops retired with a Ms of 
eighty-five killed, 371 wounded, and one i&iM^^ 
Ensign Hatfield, 7 5th Highlanders. Ampng those 
in the first, were thirty-two officers; ^ 
butchered in cold blood all the wooded 
in the ditch or beyond the Other w 0 f knd thus 
several of Lake’s best officers perished 

The enemy stockaded the breach, so fresh 
batteries were thrown up. On the i8th of Janu^, 
Major-General Smith arrived in camp, with three 
battalions of sepoys, belonging to the garrison of 
Agra, and 100 European convalescents, who, by a 
circuitous route, had performed a fifty miles' march 
in twenty-four hours. At the same time, Ismael 
Beg deserted from Holkar and joined the British, 
with 50Q horse ; but, lured by a present of six lacs 
of rupees and the tempting prospect of plunder^ 

» Despatdi, loth Januar>', 1805. 
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Ameer Kbao^ an adventurer Afghan descent, and easily raised or depressed by means of levers, 
who was then pillaging in Bundelcund, marched were provided, and it was resolved to ascertain 
with dl his forces to Bhurtpore, to^assist Runjeet, the exact features of the locality to be attacked, 
the rajah. « To learn the breadth and deptli of the ditch, a 

To breach the walls a little more to the right, havildar, and two troopers of the 3rd Native Cavalry, 
two twenty-four, and four eighteen-pounders, with volunteered their services. Dressed like natives of 



COLONEL MAITI-AND AT BHURTPORE. 


to sweep the parapets, the country, and pursued by men, as if deserters, 
opo^ such admirable effect, that a new gap they got to the ditch by the stratagem of prc- 
was ^feeted, and though the enemy stockaded it, tending to be enemies of the British, and wishing 
the paSsades ywe Jtnocked to pieces, and a breach to enter the fort, by whicl^ plan they passed along 
left in l!heir work ; and^ for five days the battery the ditch to a gateway, saw the breach, and then 
rained its lihowcr, till the assault was deemed galloped back to the army," f 
prac^ble. .The ^te,|lg|^p6h lesson had inculcated They were promoted, and rewarded by ^^50 ea«*. 
caution; aai^ imder;an.id^ that the ditch was not Though tlie information they gave was but loose 
fcu^ble^ thme^lupaa laddei^, covered with laths, •MalorThom. 
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to be acted on, another assault was fixed for the counter a new and insurmountable obstatdft 
following day, the 21st of January. The stormere damming up the ditch at a certain point, andl. 
consisted Of 150 men of the 76th, 120 of the 75th sending in a large body of water fiom another, the 
Highlanders, too of the ist Europeans, and fifty depth and width of the ditch now render^ it 
survivors of the 22nd Flankers, the last led by impassable, and the portable bridges useless— ^ough 
E. Lindsay, their senior captain. a few brave and reckless fellows plungwl in and 



GROUP OF INDIAN 

Picked men bore the portable bridges, which 
they had been trained to handle. The advance 
was to be supported by the remainder of the regi- 
ments named, and by battalions of the 9th, 15th, 
and 22nd Native Infantr;^. The command of the 
whole escalade was entrusted to^ a veteran High- 
lander, Colonel Kenneth Macrae, of the 76th 
Regiment, who served at the storming of Deeg. 

Covered by the fire of the batteries, the 
stormers issurf from the trenches only to en- 


WEAPONS OF WAR. 

swam across, reaching the breach only to leave 
their corpses there. The enemy had, silently and 
grimly, allowed our people to advance, without a 
single matchlock-man showing himself upon the 
wall, till Macrae’s escalade was within half musket- 
shot of the place. Then they rose by word of 
command, and opened a heavy rolling fire fh>m 
the parapets, and this continued, without a mo- 
ment’s intermission, so long as our people were 
within range. The column was attended by a 
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, number of camels, canying fascines and sand-bags 
to assist in filling up the ditch ; the first effect of 
the matchlock fire was to scare these ^imals aw^Ly, 
and add to the confusion of this, our second futile 
attack. Colonel Macrae now ordered the column 
to retire, and in doing so it had to run a gauntlet 
of destructive fire, which killed and wounded 591. 
Among these were eighteen officers, including 
Captaiii ' Lindsay, of the 32nd; wounded for the 
third time. 

It would seem that, notwithstanding his success- 
ful resistance, the. raj ah proposed terms of sur- 
render 5 but they were such as met with refusal. 
He was required by us to pay the expenses of the 
was against him, and give three lacs to the troops. 
These conditions he declined ; and, having col- 
lected in the fort the women, children, and 
treasure, vowed that he would bury them all, and 
himself, too, under the ruins, rather than consent 
either to these terms or an unconditional surrender. 

The mode of attacking Bhurtpore was now 
changed. The army encamped on fresh ground 
to the north and east of the town, and operations 
were renewed by regular approaches and batteries, 
not as before, at 700 yards from the wall, but at 400. 
On the nth February, two batteries, armed with 
six i8-pounders and eight mortars, opened at tliis 
distance, while another, to enfilade the defences of 
the right bastion, was in progress. By the 20th, 
the approaches had reached the brink of the ditch, 
an<jl a mine was intended to be sunk, for the pur- 
pose of blowing up the counterscarp and giving a 
sloping access thereto. 

For a third assault all things were now in readi- 
ness, and the stormers were ordered into the 
trenches, so as to be ready for the attack at an 
early hoqr, or the moment the repairs made by the 
enemy over-night in the breach were destroyed ; 
but so much had the enemy been encouraged by 
their past success, that on the same night Lake 
issued these orders they made a sally, and actually 
crept into the approach unperceived ; there they 
demolished the preparations which had been made 
for the mine, and carried off the trenching tools. 

The storming party had just entered the parallels, 
when anorfier sally, composed partly of those who 
were pricing in the approach and of men from the 
torn, rushed upon them, and were not driven 
in without consid^able loss. As a trench in the 
advanced breach was ^till held by the enemy, it 
was proposed to drive them out, and follow them 
into the body of the pls^e ; but frequent repulses 
had caused the troops io lose heart, and the 75th 
Highlandefs , and ^6th Foot actually refused to 


The few survivors of the flank companies of the 
22nd were rushing forward, but as - they could 
achieve nothing alone, they were recalled ; and 
now the 12th and 15th Native Infantry were 
ordered to head the column. The ditch near the 
breach proved again impassable ; but a bastion 
near it, though of formidable aspect, was sur- 
mounted by some sepoys of the 12 th, who planted 
their regimental colours on it ; and eventually the 
troops were repulsed a third time, with the loss of 
894 men. 

Lord Lake, having seen the activity with which 
the men of the 12th had got upon the bastion, con- 
ceived that a little battering would render it easier 
of ascent, and resolved to make it the point of a 
new attack ; and on parade addrgssed the men of 
the 75th and 76th, expressing his soirow for their 
lost laurels, and invited volimtdfers to retrieve their 
reputation. On this, both regiments stepped to 
the front as one man. Meanwhile, the batteries 
had been breaching the bastion, in which an enor- 
mous gap soon yawned, and once again the 
stormers went forward when their pouches were 
nearly destitute of ammunition. 

They embraced the whole of the European 
troops (the 65th, 75th, 76th, and 86th Royal 
County Down), two battci’.ions of Bengal Infantry, 
and the flank companies of the 3rd Bombay Regi- 
ment : the whole led by Brigadier Monson, of the 
76th. No plan of a proper assault seemed to have 
been formed, and in a blundering way, these brave 
men were sent again to fight their way up the 
wall, or what remained of it, as best they could; 
yet they cheered heartily as they rushed past 
Lord Lake, with the resolution to conquer or 
die. 

‘‘The bastion to be attacked was extremely 
steep,’' says Major Hough, “and there was no 
possibility of getting up to the summit. Several 
soldiers drove their bayonets into the wall, and 
endeavoured by these steps to reach the top ; 
but were knocked down by logs of wood, and 
other missiles, from above. The enemy from the 
next bastion kept up a destructive fire. Several 
efforts were made against the curtain, and the enemy’s 
grape told with fatal effect. The people bn the walls 
, threw down upon the heads of the troops ponderous 
I pieces of timber, and flaming packs of cotton, 

I previously dipped in oil, followed by pots filled with 
gunpowder and other terrible combustibles, the 
I explosion of which had dreadful effect. The struggle 
I was carried on with the most determined resolution 
I on both sides. Brigadier Monson strained himself 
to the utmost in maintaining the unequal struggle ; 

I but after two hours’ arduous exertion. was 
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reluctantly compelled to relinquish the attempt, 
and return to the trenches.”* 

Major Thorn tells us that many of the stormers 
had striven to get up by the holes made by cannon- 
shot; '^but as only two at most could advance in this 
dangerous way, they who ventured were easily killed, 
and when one man fell, he brought down with him 
those who were immediately beneath.” Prodigies 
of valour were performed ; Lieutenant Templeton 
fell, just as he planted the British colours near the 
summit of the fatal bastion, and Major Menzies 
who followed him, was also slain, in the act of 
cheering on his men. The enemy’s guns •were 
well served by some Frenchmen, and others, 
trained to war qpder M. Perron. 

We fell back, with a loss of 987 killed and 
wounded, which, ^dded to previous losses, gives an 
aggregate of 3,203 men. This number is irrespec- 
tive of the many who died in camp of diseases 
incident to the climate and the campaign. Con- 
sidering the reduction of the fortress by the sword 
as impracticable, the siege was turned into a 
blockade. The breaching guns had become un- 
serviceable, and all were blown in the touch-hole ; 
and as large foraging parties had to be sent out for 
the collection of supplies, the position of the whole 
army became critical, especially when Lord Lake, 
while taking up new camping ground, north-east of 
the city, met with severe interruptions from the 
enemy’s cavalry, at a time when our own was on 
service elsewhere. 

We have mentioned that the Rajah of Bhurtpore 
had sought to strengthen himself by an alliance 
with Ameer Khan, then ravaging in Bundelcund, 
and our cavalry, under Major-General Smith, were 
detached in quest of this famous marauder. Ameer 
had attempted to cut off a convoy of 12,000 
bullocks, and had nearly succeeded in doing so, 
by attacking, with 8,000 men, the escort, which only 
amounted to 1,400 in all. A reinforcement from 
our camp fortunately arrived in time, and he was 
repulsed, with a loss of 600 men and forty stand of 
colours. His rout was so complete that he was 
compelled to change his showy costume and mingle 
with the fugitives; but during the conflict many 
laden bullocks strayed awaty and were never seen 
again. 

On the 27th of January, Ameer Khan had the 
hardihood to make an attempt upon another con- 
voy coming from Agra. It consisted of 50,000 
bullocks laden with grain, and some 800 hackeries 
cartymg ammunition and stores, including 8,000 
rounds for the siege 18-pounders, and six lacs of 
rtipees, escorted by H.M. 29th Light Dragoons, 
* Hough’s ** Exploits, &c., in India.” 
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two corps of native cavalry, and three battalions 
of sepoys. 

Hoping to make spoil of this valuable convoy, 
midway between Agra and Bhurtpote, the rajah 
and his allies, Holkar, Ameer Khan, and Bapoojee 
Scindia, united all their powers in the field; but 
they were again baffled, and handled more severely 
than before, while the whole convoy came in 
without the slightest loss. 

The four confederates now began 'to quarrel and 
blame each other as being the cause of their 
reverses ; and the rajah, in particular, came to 
regard his allies as expensive encumbrances, till 
Ameer Khan set out to other districts in^search of 
plunder. With this view he sought Rohilcund, his 
native country, and was joined by a large body of 
the robber Pindarees, of whom we shall have much 
more to record at a future time. 

Believing that our troops were fully occupied 
before Bhurtpore, he crossed the Jumna on the 
7th of February, 1805, in full expectation of a 
large booty; but in this he was disappointed, as 
on the following day General Smith, with the 8th 
Royal Irish, the 27 th and 29th Light Dragoons, the 
Horse Artillery, and three regiments of native 
cavalry, was following sharply on his track. 
Crossing the Jumna at Mathura by a pontoon 
bridge, they encamped three miles beyond the 
river; and after much marching and counter- 
marching, in pursuit of Ameer Khan, whose rapid 
and erratic movements were little known, at 
Allyghur they were joined on the nth by a strong 
force, under Colonel Grueber, who, on hearing of 
Ameer’s arrival in the Doab, had abandoned the 
siege of Comona, a fort held by some rebels. 

A hot pursuit was now made northward, as far 
as Comandanaghaut, on the Ganges, when it was 
learned, with certainty, that Ameer Khan had only 
the day before entered Rohilcund. On ascertaining 
that the river was only breast-high, our cavalry 
plunged in and swam across, at a point where it 
was a mile from bank to bank.* Passing Morad- 
abad, and then Rampoor, in view of the stupendous 
ranges of the snow-capped Himalayas, they reached 
Sheerghur, only to learn that Ameer was further 
north among the mountains, where, for the present, 
he could not be easily followed. 

On the ist of March, when our cavalry were near 
Badalle, the still smoking ruins of several villages 
afforded proof that Ameer was not far off. General 
Smith had soon distinct tidings that he was only 
nine miles distant ; and leaving his baggage with 
the rear guard and 3rd Cavalry, he hastened on the 
spur with his remaining troops, 1,400 regulars and 
# “ Records, 8tb Hussars.” 
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Skinner’s Horse. At two in the afternoon he came 
upon the enemy, near Afzulghur, close under the 
Kumaon Hills, drawn up as if in expectation of an 
attack. 

The a7th and 29th Dragoons formed line to the 
front; the Royal Irish and 6th Native Cavalry 
formed in support ; but, as the squadrons advanced, 
their progress was suddenly arrested by a deep 
ravine, in which a body of Allygoles were con- 
cealed* These sprang up and attacked the first 
line in so daring a manner, that some confusion 
follow^, till the rear squadron of the 8th, led by 
Captain George Dean, on hearing the sound of 
steel meeting steel behind him, gave the words, 
•^Threes about — ^gallop !” At the head of his men, 
Skinner followed his example, and the two squad- 
rons rushed to the rescue, at the moment when the 
Allygoles were sabreing the Bengal Horse Artillery- 
men, who had hardly time to unlimber ere the 
enemy were among the guns and wagons."*^ 

This movement struck terror into Ameer Khan’s 
cavalry, who fled in dismay ; but his infantry, which 
condsted of newly-levied Patans and Pindarees, 
fought boldly, and perished to a man. We cap- 
tured thirty stand of colours. Among these 
were two golden standards which were carried by 
the YekiiSg Ameer Khan’s chosen body-guard.” t 
When entering Moradabad on tiie 5th, General 
Smith learned that Ameer Khan, witli his cavalry, 
by taking a circuitous route, after his defeat, had 
p^^d near that place on the preceding day. As it 
was supposed that his object was still to plunder in 
l^uthem Rohilcund, it was resolved to anticipate 
his arrival, and this movement compelled him to 
double westward towards Sumbul ; and now an in- 
teresting incident occurred, with reference to 
Captain Skinner and his younger brother, who, at 
the head of 500 horse, had been detached across 
the Ganges, and when near Sumbul, was suddenly 
attaclced by a greater force, led by Ameer Khan, 
now breathing only revenge and slaughter. Young 
Skinneris troops “took shelter in a caravansary, 
which gallantly 'defended for several days, 
though, from the vast superiority of the enemy’s 
numbers^ and still more from a want of provisions, 
an eady surrender seemed inevitable. Captain 
Skinny, made aware of his brother’s position, and 
of the impossibility of relieving him, had recourse 
to the following stratagem : — Having written a letter 
to his brother, desiring hnn to hold out, as the main 
body the British cavalry would be with him in a 
few he dispatched it whh a messenger, with 
instruc^is to throw himself in Ameer Khan’s way, 

• “Major Kennedy’s? (B.H.A.) Narrative.” 
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and give up the letter to him. The moment it waj 
read, Ameer Khan took flight and decariiped, leav- 
ing young Skinner and his detachment overjoyed 
at a deliverance, for which, till the matter was ex 
plained, they were wholly unable to account.” 

On the dispersion of Ameer Khan’s forces, the 
cavalry returned to Bhurtpore, where they arrived 
on the 23rd of March, after having traversed 70c 
miles in rather more than five weeks.* 

In the preceding month, Rampoor (or Ram- 
purah), a large and populous town, the capital ol 
the jaghire of the celebrated Fyzoola Khan,’ was 
captured, and thus the whole of Holkar’s posses- 
sions on the left bank of the Chumbul fell into oui 
hands. Colonel Murray commanded on this oc- 
casion, with the 2nd Battalion of the 2nd and the 
86th Regiments. After firing rf'few snots, the gar- 
rison retired to a neighbouring hill, and the place 
was taken without loss on our side.j 

Finding that he was left almost single-handed to 
contend with Lord Lake, and seeing the vast quan- 
tities of stores arriving to continue the blockade of 
Bhurtpore, the rajah began to lose heart, and 
wrote to the general, intimating a desire for peace. 
The overture was favourably received ; his vakeels 
arrived in the British camp ; the negociations began, 
but proceeded slowly; and meanwhile some impor- 
tant events occurred elsewhere. 

As Holkar had re-appeared with the remains of 
his forces, and was encamped about eight miles west- 
ward of Bhurtpore, the general resolved to attack 
him by surprise, as soon as the cavalry were rested 
and refreshed. Accordingly, at two in the morning 
of the 29th of March, without sound of trumpet, 
they moved silently out of the lines, accompanied 
by an infantry column, under Colonel Don. 
Holkar had timely information of what was in- 
tended, and was prepared for instant retreat He 
suffered some loss from the firelocks of the infantry j 
200 of his men were cut down by the cavalry in a 
single charge, and a great quantity of his baggage, 
with two elephants, 100 horses, and fifty camels, 
captured. J 

On the ist of April, Lord Lake, learning that 
Holkar had again assembled the greater 'part of his 
troops in position sixteen miles from Bhurtpore, 
with his cavalry, the reserve and flying artillery, 
again moved silently off at midnight, and suddenly 
fell upon him, by an attack in front and on both 
flanks at once. Great numbers were slain on the 
spot, and many more in the pursuit, which was 
continued for eight miles. The whole of the 
bazaars were captured, and large bodies of troops, 

* “Hist. Rec. 8th Hussars*” f Calcutta Gaz., Febi axSt, 1805. 
t London Gaz,^ Oci.^Xh* 
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onsidering Holkar's cause as desperate, aban- 
loned it,* In this alerte i,ooo of his men 
)erished, while we had only two killed and a 
ew wounded.* 

At the head of 8,000 cavalry and 5,000 foot, 
irith about thirty guns, the miserable remains of 
us once vast army, he fled across the Chumbul 
liver, while several of his chiefs with their followers 
:ame over to the British camp. Some who were 
dvancing to his succour were cut to pieces by a 
British detachment from Agra ; and then Holkar, 
lisgflised, it is said, as a fakir, fled to Scindia, who, 
indeterred by the rough chastisement he had 
eceived from General Wellesley, and the treaty he 
lad concluded in 1803, was actually contemplating 
, renewal of the war with Britain. 

On the 8th of •April, our army before Bhurt- 
)ore took ground more to the south-east, and 
his indication of active operations compelled 
he rajah to think honestly and seriously of peace. 
Thus, on the loth, the preliminaries were signed ; 
,nd on the nth his third son came into camp, as 
. hostage for the due fulfilment of the actual 
erms, which were these : — 

1. The fortress of Deeg was to remain in British 
lands till we were assured of the rajah^s fidelity, 
le pledging himself never to have connection 
iiore with any of our enemies, nor to employ, 
i^ithout the sanction of the Company, any Euro- 
peans in his service. 

2. He was to pay the Company, by instal- 
nents, twenty lacs of Ferruckabad rupees, and to 
;ive up some territories which the Company liad 
ormerly annexed to his dominions. 

3. He was to deliver up one of his sons as a 
lostage for the due execution of these terms, to 
eside with British officers, either at Delhi or Agra. 

When happier times came, Lord Lake went to 
^isit the humbled rajah, mounted on an elephant 
)f immense size — the same venerable animal on 
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which the Prince of Wales made his entry into 
Agra in 1876. 

On receiving the first instalment of the monqr 
and the young hostage, our troops broke up from 
before Bhurtpore, where they had been for three 
months and twenty days in open trenches. . They 
began their march on the 21st of ApsUvfot 
Poonah, from whence the cavalry took up iheir 
quarters for the rainy season in the tomb of , the 
great Emperor Akbar at Secundra, seven miles 
from Agra. During this campaign they had 
traversed, independently of their long mar<Ji from 
Cawnpore to Delhi, 500 miles in pursuit of 
Holkar, and 700 in pursuit of Ameer ^Khajl~ 
thus undergoing an extent of toil and privation 
unknown in Euro])ean warfare.* 

“Two regiments of British Dragoons,” says b. 
wTiter, “ found comfortable lodgings in the 
immense mausoleum of Akbar, sheltering their 
horses in the once magnificent garden, and eat- • 
ing, and sleeping, and pursuing their trooper 
sport among the white marble tombs of the 
potentate and his family, and of the Mogul 
Omrahs. The men were rough dragoons, without 
any of those pretensions to taste and reverence 
for works of art and antiquity, which were at this , 
time set up by, or for, the armies of Bonaparte ; 
but they had the English feeling of respect for 
the dead, and they oftered no violence to the 
sanctity of the tombs, though they were rumoured 
to contain gold and jewels, and 'they left the 
marble skbs and the ornamented Saracenic arches, 
the sculptures, the carvings, and the mosaic pave- 
ments, in as good order as they found them. 
To the honour of our troops, let this conduct be 
contrasted with that of the French in' the sepul- 
chral abbey of Batalha, in Portugal, and tlie 
numerous other edifices devoted to the ashes of 
the illustrious dead and to the services of the 
Christian religion.” t 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

# 

CORNWALLIS AGAIN GOVERNOR-GENERAL. — HIS DEATH AND TOMB. 


Peace hajl barely been made at Bhurtpore, 
vhen some disputes with Scindia led to the fear 
hat another^ Mahratta war might ensue. His 
* London Gazette^ Oct. 8th. 


sympathies had ever been with Holkar, and 
doubt alone of the final issue made him hesitate 
to cast his lot with him in arms. lit March he 
• “ Rec. 8th Hussars,” + Maofarlane. 
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had intimated to Mr. Jenkins, our Rodent; his 
intention of marching to Bhurtpore, with the pre- 
tended object mediatmg between the British 
government and the rajah, and requested that 
officers in command of posts and detachmente 
ti h/wiid receive him as a friend. But to this 
prq>08twu8 request the Governor-General de- 
dined to accede j and there was little doubt 


baggage, quitted the camp on the 23rd of January, 

1805. , 

He was soon overtaken by a messenger, who 
prevailed upon him to return, and on doing so, he 
left his baggage in a grove near Scindia’s regular 
brigade, and while detained by a durbar till even- 
ing, he learned that his escort had been attacked by 
a large force of Pindarees, who had wounded the 
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about Sdndia’s ultimate designs, as he soon 
showed leanings in favour of Holkar. He had 
hfgun a, movement north-east, in the direction 
tit SOnddeund, where Ameer Khan was at that 
titne wagk>g vsa as the ally of Holkar, wd on his 
ifnifdg aggressions which were a violation of | 
his treaty, with US, first on the Nabob of Bhopal, 
and next on the Peishwa himself. In addition to 
these overt acts pf hostility, he had entered into 
open communication with. Ameer Khan, and other 
frientto of Holkar^ arid such decided proofs 
of apathy with his cattSe, that Mr. Jenkins ap- 
plied for his passports, and with his suite and 


officer in command, the surgeon, several soldiers, 
and carried off all his property. It is but too 
probable that this was done with the knowledge of 
Scindia, who, although he affected great indignation 
at the outrage, made no effort to punish it, ' as it 
perfectly suited his purpose in preventing the 
departure of Mr. Jenkins, who fi»m thenceforward 
1 became a species of prisoner in the camp. 

In addition to these, Scindia manifested many 
other hostile designs, which were fiustrated in 
Apiil by the peace at Bhurtpore j but as Ae 
Governor- General had no doubt concerning 
them, he proceeded with his usual vigour td crust 
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them. Colonel Close was invested with powers 
similar to those bestowed upon General Wellesley, 
now on the eve of quitting India to begin that 
glorious career of triumph which ended at the 
gates of Paris ; and I.ord Lake was instructed not 
to permit Scindia to violate a fraction of the treaty, 
and if he attempted to inarch on Bhurfpore, to 
repel him by force. 

In consequence of the altered relations produced 
by the treaty of peace, Scindia became less arrogant 
in tone, and pacifically offered to atone for the 
outrage committed on the escort of Mr. Jenkins. 
The offer was accepted by the Marquis of Welles- 
ley ; but meanwhile the intercourse with Holkar was 
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half must be given to me.' Such was the compact j 
and it was immediately executed by sdzit® 
Ambajee, and torturing him till he purchased his 
deliverance by giving up thirty-eight, or, accoifding 
to some, fifty lacs. This was, in some respects, a 
fortunate robbery for the Company, as it mad^ 
Ambajee the irreconcilable enemy of Holkar, and 
thus disposed him to use all his influence in pre- 
venting the new Mahratta confederacy, which was 
on the point of being formed, from acquiring any 
degree of stability.” 

When, as related. Lord Lake began his home- 
ward march from Bhurtpore, on the. 21st of April, 
he proceeded south, towards the Chumbul, on the 



VIEW OF THE MAUSOLEUM OF AKBAR, AT SECUNDRA. 


Still maintained, and when at last the latter and 
Ameer Khan, with all the men they could keep 
together arrived, the three forces formed virtually 
one united camp, and the closeness of their union 
was soon evinced in the following characteristic 
manner ; — 

‘‘Ambajee Inglia, now in the service of 
Scindia, was in possession of a large amount of 
treasure, while both his master and Holkar were 
very much in want of it. The two chiefs combined 
to enrich themselves by robbing the servant of one 
of them. Ameer Khan, who was employed by 
Holkar to do the robbery, states that the sugges- 
tion proceeded from Scindia, who observed, 
‘Ambajee Inglia, who professes to be my servant, 
and has lacs of rupees in ready money, will give no 
ai^. If you can contrive any way of extorting the 
m*oiie/from him, you have my permission ; but the 


banks of which Scindia and Holkar were en- 
camped. Scared by the rumour of his approach, 
and not caring to risk the consequences of his 
arrival, the confederates broke up their confused 
camp, and hastened up the right bank of the 
river, in the direction of Sheopore, but the rough- 
ness of the road, the intensity of the heat, and the 
precipitation of the movement made it a disastrous 
one, and great numbers of their men perished by 
the wayside. After a brief halt, they pushed on to 
Kotah, thus placing fifty miles between them and 
Lord Lake, and compelled the unfortunate Mr. 
Jenkins to accompany them ; tj^pugh Lord Lake 
had distinctly ordered him to quit the Mahratta 
camp, and intimated to Scindia that he would hold 
him responsible, in his own person, for the safe 
conveyance of the Resident and all his attendants 
to the nearest British camp. 
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> Week after week passed on, and there was no 
appearance of Mr. Jenkins being released. On the 
1 7 th of June Lord Lake sent a species of ultimatum 
to Scindia, declaring that ‘‘if in ten days the 
Resident was not allowed to quit the camp, it 
would , be held equivalent to a dissoliltion of all 
friendly jrelations between the two governments.” 

Fresh evasions on the one hand, with hollow 
prof^ions on the other, followed fast; but the 
Resident was still a prisoner in the Mahratta camp, 
when, on the 30th of July, .1805, the Marquis of 
Wellesley’s powers, as Governor-General of India, 
ceased, and he was succeeded by the Marquis of 
ComwaUfs. 

The alleged demerits of Wellesley’s administra- 
tion were that, from the day he landed in India he 
had been constantly engaged in the schemes of 
conquest and the extension of dominion. On the 
eastern and western coasts the latter had been 
achieved indirectly, by depriving independent 
princes of their royal rights, or by force wresting 
from them territories for annexation to the already 
vast possessions of the Company. On the other 
hand, it has been urged that Wellesley’s policy was 
wiser than the line to which the legislature restricted 
him, for the system of neutrality had ever proved 
fallacious in India. 

The marquis knew that to stand still was to 
recede, and he saw too, clearly, that British India 
‘had advanced too far for that. “The idea of 
becoming stationary was an absurdity. If they 
did not advance, they must lay their account with 
being driven back. If they repudiated the empire 
^placed within their reach, some other power would 
certainly seize it. Marquis Wellesley saw this from 
the first, and having made his choice in favour of 
dominion, pursued it on system with consummate 
ability and brilliant success.” 

On the 28th of July, 1805, the Marquis of Corn- 
wallis landed once more at Calcutta, and for the 
second time undertook the arduous and responsible 
task of goyeming British India. Though he had 
recently spent his years of peace at home, disease, 
the effect rather of hard service than of age, had 
begun to undermine his constitution. At the time 
the 'veteran was summoned once more to take the 
lea 4 in Indian affairs, notwithstanding Wellesley’s 
bliQiant administration, the latter had given 
umbrage to a majority of the Court of Directors, 
who reprobated as, unnecessary the wars waged for 
existence and the amount of territory acquired 
thereby ; and a cry had been raised that the pacific 
policy, on the maintenanj^ of which the prosperity 
of British India must ever depend, had been 
wantonly abandoned, and thai the revenues of the 
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country had been reduced to a state of depression, 
out of which it would be extremely difficult to raise 
them. But the veteran was now in his sixty- 
seventh year, and neither the condition of his body, 
or the state of his mind — lighted up though it was 
at times by flashes of his former vigour — were 
adequate to a charge so laborious; nor, indeed, 
did he long survive the harassing and incessant toil 
to which his new post subjected him in wielding 
the destinies of India. 

On the 29th July, though his predecessor was 
still present, he was sworn into office at Calcutta, 
and holding as he did the united offices of Governor- 
General and Commander-in-chief, he resolved to 
lose no time in carrying out his plans, or rather the 
instructions of the Court of Direfctors. To Lord 
Lake, who now became his ser-ond in command, 
he wrote instantly, expressing his desire that an 
end should be put to the present “ most unprofit- 
able and ruinous war,” and this document was so 
unlike in tone the Cornwallis of other days, that 
Lake was surprised on receiving it ; but it was 
speedily followed by another, acquainting him with 
the terms on which it was proposed to make peace 
with Scindia. 

“ I am aware of the disadvantage of immediately 
relinquishing, or even of compromising [the demand] 
which has been so repeatedly and so urgently 
made for the release of the British Resident ; but I 
deem it proper to a])prise your lordship that, as a 
mere point of honour, I am disposed to compro- 
mise, or even to abandon that demand, if it should 
ultimately prove to be the only obstacle to a satis- 
factory adjustment of affairs with Dowlut Rao 
Scindia ; and I have hitherto been induced to^ 
support it by the apprehension that the motives of 
such a concession might be misinterpreted, and 
that it might lead to demands on the part of 
Scindia with which we could not comply without a 
sacrifice of dignity and interest, incompatible with 
our security, and thereby render more difficult 
of attainment the desirable object of a general 
pacification.” 

To make concessions to the arrogant Scindia, 
who had violated a solemn treaty, and permitted 
an ambassador to be robbed, maltreated, and finally 
detained as a prisoner — the occupant of one shabby 
and meagre tent in his camp — ^was certainly pander-, 
ing too much to the “ peace-at-any-pric^ ” ideas of 
the home directors; they failed to see that security 
could not have been wOn by truckling to Scindia, 
who would assuredly mistake all the misplaced con- 
cessions, and, encouraged by them, would become 
more arrogant, and eventually hostile, the momeut 
he felt himself strong enough to become aggfessive. 
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Through the politic conduct of Lord Lake, we 
. were spared the disgrace of making any concessions. 
He skilfully contrived to draw the first overtures 
'from Scindia, and induced him to release Mr. 
Jenkins, by assuring him that, until this was done, 
his overtures could not be received. 

Cornwallis was in very indifferent health when he 
landed at Calcutta, but plunged at once into his 
a^rduous duties ; and a week afterwards he was on 
his way to the upper provinces, to put himself at 
the head of the army, and effect a final peace 
, between the Company and the restless Mahrattas, 
for his old friend, Lake, was so averse to his pacific 
measures, that he threatened to resign. 

Perplexities increased his indisposition, and when, 
on the 25th of September, he reached Buxar, he 
was deemed *by his«attendants beyond the hope of 
recovery. He still continued his voyage up the 
Ganges, till he reached Ghazipore, near Benares, 
when, after lying nine days in a state of insensi- 
bility, relieved by short and occasional intervals of 
consciousness, he expired on the 5th of October, 
1805. 

** However questionable the policy of some of 
the last acts of this nobleman may be to many,’' 
says Sir John Malcolm, “or whatever be their! 


speculations upon the causes which .produced suph 
an apparent deviation from the high and unyield- 
ing spirit of his former administration, no man can 
doubt the exalted purity of the motives which led 
him to revisit that country. Loaded with ^ 
he was with honour, he desired that his life iplidd 
terminate as it had commenced ; and he died; as he 
had lived — in the active service of his country*** 

At home, the House of Commons voted him a 
statue in St. Paul’s ; Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, 
which had each a statue in his honour, now gave 
him each a cenotaph, and the Court of Directors 
voted ;^4o,ooo to his family. Over his remains at 
Ghazipore, a mausoleum was erected hy public 
subscription. It stands about 600 paces from "the 
bank of the Ganges, a little to the rear of the right 
flank of the infantry barracks, and in the centre of 
a circular enclosure, about 130 paces in diameter, 
guarded by a handsome railing. Its chief features 
are twelve Doric pillars, supporting an elegant 
entablature, and it bears a long and elaborate in- 
scription. On the reverse side is a shield, em- 
blazoned with the Company’s arms, and having, as 
supporters, a British Grenadier and a Sepoy, resting 
on their arms reversed. Below is another inscrip- 
tion, but in the Persian character. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

TREATY WITH SCINDIA. — PURSUIT OF HOLKAR. — ^TRAGIC END OF SIRJEE RAO. — THE MUTINY 

AT VELLORE. 


Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., K.C.B., an 
old and distinguished civil servant of the Company, 
was now appointed Governor-General, and as such, 
seemed disposed to adopt the policy of his prede- 
cessor by abandoning all intriguing with the petty 
states, and generally with the territory westward of 
the Jumna*; while Lord Lake, as senior officer, 
again became commander-in-chief. Sir George 
had been chief secretary to government during the 
whole of Lord Teignmouth’s administration, and 
the earlier portion of that of the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley. His plans were to terminate the war as 
speedily as possible by concluding amicable treaties 
with Scindia and Holkar, and to bound the British 
territory by a line nowhere exceeding ten miles 
from the Jumna. 

On Ithe other hand, Lord Lake was decidedly of 


opinion that until both Holkar and Scindia were 
driven to some point far beyond the Indus, our 
possessions and those of our allies would never be 
secure from the Mahrattas ; and that such was also 
the opinion of General Wellesley, we find in one of 
his letters, dated 29th January, 1805: — “I con- 
sider Holkar to be the chief of all the freebooters 
and vagrants scattered about all parts of India, 
every man of. whom is the declared enemy of the 
British Government. So long as Holkar exists and 
is in any strength, we cannot consider the terri- 
tories of our allies in security ; aift^ we must protect 
them with our troops, as they have no troops of 
their own to protect themselves.” * 

Despite the expression of opinions snch as these. 
Sir George Barlow, taking up the negociation with 

• “Wellington Despatches.” 
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Scindia on the basis which Cornwallis had adopted, 
concluded a treaty with that ally of Holkar on 
the 23rd of November, 1805. its principal articles 
were, that a previous treaty of Surjee Ajengaom 
should jremain in force, save in so far as altered : 
‘‘ That the Company, from mere considerations/ of 
friendship* would cede to Scindia the fortress of 
Gwalior and certain parts of Gohud ; that Scindia 
would abandon all claim to the pensions payable 
by the Company to certain officers of his court, the 
Company, however, paying the arrears upon these 
pensions up to the 31st of December, 1805, and 
the balance due upon some territorial revenues, 
-bu\ only under deduction of certain claims, one 
of which was the plunder of the British Residency; 
that the Chumbul, between Kotah on the west and 
the eastern frontiers of Gohud, should form the 
boundary between the two states, Scindia having no 
claim to any territory between these two points to 
the north of the river, and the Company, in like 
manner, and within the same limits, having no 
claim £b any territory south of the river ; that the 
Company would pay to Scindia annually the sum 
of four lacs, besides granting two jaghires of their 
territories in Hindostan— one of two lacs to Scin- 
dia^s wife, and the other of one lac to his daughter.” 

The Company further engaged, in the event of 
their making peace with Holkar, they would not 
restore to him any possessions of the Holkar family 
in Malwa, taken by Scindia, who was at liberty to 
arrange with that chief as he chose. Colcnel Sir 
John Malcolm negociated this treaty, which did not 
receive the entire approval of Sir George Barlow, 
who, in the spirit of his intended policy, was averse 
to fixing the Chumbul as a boundary which implied 
that the petty states north of the river were to be 
under British protection : thus he appended to the 
treaty declaratory articles, by which these states were 
left to defend themselves as they best could. I^ord 
Lake was averse to this measure, and though Bar- 
low failed to answer his arguments, he persisted in 
the course which he knew the Court of Directors 
expected of him ; and in the February of the fol- 
lowing year, 1806, our new Resident, Mr. Graeme 
Mercet (of Mavisbank, in Lothian), an eminent 
dviliaiii arrived at the court of Dowlut Rao 
Sdndiay escorted by two companies of infantry, 
under Colonel J. D. Broughton, author of “The 
Mahratta Letters,” &c. 

While these negociations with Scindia were 
pending, Lord Lake was in pursuit of Holkar, who 
had proceeded northwarebinto the Punjaub, in the 
hope of winning aid fronf^he Sikhs, and even from 
the King of Cabul. ite had with him a horde of 
desperadoes from the country north-west of Delhi, 


now mustering several thousands, with horses, 
spears, and some light galloper guns. As he con- 
tinued to elude both Major-General Jones and 
Colonel Ball, who had marched from different 
points to intercept him, Lord Lake was induced to 
pursue him in person to the last extremity the mo- 
ment the season permitted him to take the field. 

On the loth of October, 1805, he set forth, with 
the 8th Royal Irish, the 24th and 25th Dragoons 
(late 27th and 29th), and 3rd Cavalry, under 
Brigadier Wood; H.M. 22nd Foot, a Company's 
European regiment, and two battalions of sepoys, 
under Brigadier Mercer; and a park of Horse 
Artillery, under Captains Pennington and Brown. 

Driving Holkar before him, and compelling him 
to cross the Sutlej, Lord Lake' with these two 
brigades advanced towards 'ihe country of the 
Sikhs, whose chiefs assured him their intentions 
were pacific ; but they would not have been long so 
had Holkar obtained time or leisure. Our troops 
halted for a day at Paniput (on the right bank of 
the Jumna), a place celebrated as the scene of two 
of the greatest battles recorded in the history of 
Hindostan : one fought in 1525 by the Mogul 
Baber against the Afghans and Hindoos, under the 
Emperor Ibrahim Lodi, who was defeated and 
slain ; and the second in the year 1761, between 
the Afghans, under Ahmed Shah of Cabul, and the 
combined Mahrattas, who were totally routed, with 
the loss of 200 guns and their field equipage. It 
is recorded that of 500,000 souls — men, women, and 
children, and camp-followers who came with the 
Mahrattas, very few escaped alive on that terrible 
day. I’he bigoted Afghans slew all their prisoners in 
cold blood, alleging that the women of their country 
had urged them, whenever they should defeat the 
unbelievers, to kill a few for them on their account, 
that they also might gain favour in the sight of God 
and the Prophet. “As the Afghans cut off the 
heads of the Mahrattas, they piled them up before 
the doors of their tents. The son of the Peishwa 
of that day fell in the battle. His body was found, 
and carried to the tent of the King of Cabul. The 
Afghans cried out, ‘ This is the body of the King 
of the Unbelievers ! We will have it dried and 
stuffed that it may be carried home with us to 
Cabul 1 ' His Afghan Majesty was, however, in- 
duced to prevent this barbarity, and to order the 
body to be burned.” 

From Paniput, Lord Lake pushed on to Kumaul, 
and from thence to Ameerghur, on the 27 th of 
October, “pursuing nearly the same route which 
was taken by the celebrated Tamerlane, on the 
skirts of the great sandy desert which stretches frpm 
the Indus to within a hundred miles of DelHi i and 
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driving Holkar before them, the British forces ar- Holkar at this time was encamped on the bank 
rived on the 9th of December, on the banks of the of the Ravi, the Hydaspes River of Alexander’s 
Hyphasls/'* days, which is fordable in mo^ places during eight > 

Prior to reaching this point the army suffered months of the year. In a few houts, by rapid 
great privations. When at Ameerghur, on their marching, Lord Lake would have been upon him, 
left flank, says Major Thorn, there appeared an sword in hand ; but ere this could be dones, Sir 
endless waste of sandhills in vast succession, like George Barlow, having concluded his peaceflil treaty 
the waves of the sea, desolate, dreary, and decep- with Scindia, sent instructions to Lord Lake to 
live to the eye by the illusions of the mirage, treat with Holkar, and grant him the most favour- 

These, he continues, exhibited to us the repre- able terms he could ; and the chief of Lahore, and 

sentations of spacious lakes and rivers, with trees the heads of the Sikh confederacy, having agreed 
and other objects, in such a lively manner as almost to withhold all succour from Holkar, and to .inter- 
to cheat the senses of persons familiarly acquainted ' pose as mediators, as the most pleasant means of 
with the phenomenon ; while they who were op- [ getting rid of him and his pursuers, sent a vakeel 
pressed by excessive heat and parched with j to Lord Lake on the 19th of December, 1805. « 
thirst, cheered themselves with the hope of being The terms were easily adjusted, as Holkar was 
soon refreshed with water from the friendly tank or in no position cither to linger or to dictate. The 
cooling stream, of >fhich they thought they had so ' conditions offered for his acceptance gave him 
clear a prospect. Often were we thus agitated be- back all his territories, with some small exceptions ; 
tween expectancy and disappointment, flattering he was, however, to renounce all claim to places 
our imagination with a speedy indulgence, when | situated north of the Chumbul, to Kooch and Buii- 
just as the delightful vision appeared on the point delcund ; and, generally, all claims whatever On 

of being realised, like the cup of Tantalus, the I the British and their allies. Chandore, Gaulnah, and 

whole vanished, and left us nothing but the arid his other forts in the Deccan, were to be restored to 
plains of glittering and burning sands.” him in eighteen months if his conduct proved ptece- 

On the shore of that Hyphasis, where Alexander ful. But in the treaty with him and that with Scin- 
the Great raised his stately altars, the British dia, they were expressly prohibited from taking into 
colours were now waving in the wind, and the ; their trust or service the father-in-law of the latter, 
British drums waking the same echoes that, more ' Sirjee Rao Ghatka. 

than two thousand years before, had replied to the | This man was cruel, worthless, unscrupulous, and 
trumpets of the Macedonians. Thorn tells us that ' had, in his hatred of the British, been the instigator 
the scenery around our troops was as sublime as ' of the plunder of the Residency ; but Sir Gcoige 
the memories it recalled. Far in the distance to the | Barlow carried his peaceful policy so far as 
north and cast was seen the mighty snow-clad ridge : to permit him to resume his place and malign, in- 
of the classic Imaus, a part of the Himalayan ' fluences at the court of Scindia, where, four ytots 
range. Nearer, in middle distance, were rugged after, he came to a tragic end. 
rocks and pine-clad hills, covered with vegetation. When pressing some request upon Scindia, who 
and dotted by villages, temples, tombs, and tall was impatient to atfend an elephant fight, Sirjee 
pagodas ; and amid these was the noble Indus, Rao was rash enough to seize his dress and detain 
rolling on its way to the ocean. On its opposite him forcibly on his seat in the open durbar. Sciii- 
bank vast numbers of the natives assembled peace- dia ordered his instant arrest ; a scuffle ensued, and 
fully to watch, with wonder, our troops on the march, drawing his sabre, Sirjee cut a passage to his own 
** During their progress',” says Thorn, “ the most tent. Scindia’s attendants, not unwilling to rid 
scrupulous regard was paid to the property of the themselves of an obnoxious minister, slashed 
inhabitants, as well that which was exposed as that through the ropes, disarmed Sirjee Rao, and 
which they* had in their dwellings ; and when any dragged him into the public streets, where they 
, injury happened unavoidably to be committed, a hewed him to pieces. 

liberal compensation in money soon prevented There is no doubt that the article in the treaty 
complaint or restored confidence. Thus our route with Holkar, which bound him to renounce 
through this remote part of India, and amongst a certain territory north of the river Chumbill, was 
people naturally fierce and jealous, was pursued not in accordance with the “tew policy,” but 
not only without opposition, but with cordiality on was sanctioned by Sir George Barlow, who was not 
both sides. without hopes that Tonk Rampoorah would be ac- 
* Records. Royal Irish Hussars." “Pted Scindia as an equivalent for the pension 

• , t " Memoir of the War.'" of four lacs which we had agreed to pay liim ; but 
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with sortie meanness of spirit, on finditig that Tonk whole garrison, and it speedily became known that 
would Hot be accepted by Scindia, even as a the sepoys, headed by their native officers, were in 
gratuity, lest it should bring him into collision with open revolt against all European authority, Assem- 
his old friend Holkar, Sir George made a gift of it bling in secret, they attacked the guards and sentinels 
to the latter, and left our allies again at his mercy, on a concerted signal. The garrison consisted of 
though amply forewarned of what those luckless only four companies of H.M. 69th (or South Lin- 
allies might expect. colnshire Regiment), 370 strong, while the natives 

And now, while engaged in making these vacil- mustered 1,500 bayonets. A native soldier, named 
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lating arrangements, a furious outbreak occurred in a 
very unexpected quarter, on the loth of July, 1806, 
in the fort of Vellore, the place to which the family 
of Tippoo had been removed, after the downfall of 
Sezingapat^- A conspiracy among the Mohara- 
meda^ of Southern India had been set on foot to 
overturn the British Government, on the plea, 
industriously urged by dervishes and fakirs, that a 
forcible conversion to'Christianity was in contempla- 
tion, and as the first clemdit of this, the sepoys were 
informed that the gun-screws which had been issued 
to them wfee, in reality, ;^sses. At three in the 
morning a loud discharge of musketry roused the 


Mustapha Bey, had previously given the authorities 
information of what was likely to occur ; but, though 
his statement was disbelieved as the result of a 
hallucination, it hastened the revolt. 

Having set guards over the officers* quarters to 
prevent egress, and beset the European barracks, by 
planting a six-pounder under the gateway, pointed 
inwards, they commenced rapid file-firing through 
the windows, while the soldiers, roused thus from 
sleep, being without ammunition, could not 
return a shot, and had to shelter themselves as best 
they could under or behind beds and furniture. At 
an early hour, a few officers who had successfully 
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defended themselves in ^in adjacent dwelling, cut 
a passage sword in hand into the barracks, where 
they found that already eighty*two privates of the 
69th had been killed, and ninety-one were wounded. 
Colonel Fancourt, the commandant of Vellore, had 
fallen, mortally wounded ; Colonel McKerras 
was shot dead as he was hurrying to the parade- 
ground ; thirteen officers were massacred, with every 
European they could lay hands on. “ No quarter 


These were the survivors, headed by die officers 
who had cut a passage into the barracks, and vifh 
them taken post in a cavalier of the works. They 
made their way to the magazine ; but being unable 
to get any ammunition, were obliged to seek 
shelter above the mainguard gate, and as all flicse 
movements were made under incessant musketiy, 
every officer was soon disabled, and many more 
men were killed. 
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was given, no pity shown. Comrades in arms, who 
had fought by their sides, and perhaps rescued them 
from peril, were murdered in their sleep, or cut 
down, or shpt, as they rushed forth, undressed, to 
seek the cause of alarm. There was a scorching 
eagerness for blood on the part of these men, as only 
Mussulmans can show. . . . All Europeans, 
civil and military, must have perished, had not 
some awoke in tim^, and made a most gallant and 
desperate defence. The soldiers fought with 
discipline and courage when all their officers were 
killed or wounded. They charged the revolters in 
line with the bayonet, and performed prodigies of 
valour/’^ 

86 


In his narrative of the mutiny. Captain J. Young, 
of H.M. 19th Dragoons, then stationed at Arcot, 
sixteen miles distant, states that the report of 
cannon at Vellore was heard at the former 
barracks all the morning. Instantly on learning 
what had taken place, Colonel Rollo Gillespie, who 
was then in command, went off on the spur with a 
squadron of the 19th, and a troop of native cavalry, 
leaving orders for the rest of the horse and the 
galloper-guns to follow with all speed, and by eight 
a.m., he was in front of Vellore. 

“ No time was lost in marshalling the squadron," 
says Captain Young, ** after which Colonel Gillespie 
gave the word to charge, and away we went—' full 
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tear^-— for the gates, Colonel Gillespie leading with 
one troop, atid I supporting him with the other. 
In passing the north-east cavalier, we perceived a 
party of the 69th Regiment waving their caps to us, 
which we acknowledged by an enthusiastic cheer ; 
at the same time urging our horses to the utmost, 
we soon cleared the first and second gates of the 
drawbridge which was situated between them and us, 
and thinking now that everything was in our favour, 
we were congratulating ourselves upon the success 
which had hitherto attended us, when, to our great 
disappointment, we found that the third gate was 
too, strongly secured to admit of our forcing it; 
fortpnatfily, however, we perceived on tlie ramparts 
over the gate, where they had taken up a position, 
Doctors Dean and Jones, of the Company’s service, 
as also Sergeant Brady (Brodie ?) and some men of 
H.M. 69th Regiment, who told us that they were 
most critically situated, liaving exhausted the whole 
of their ammunition. We immediately desired Ser- 
geant Brady to open the gates, when he, without 
hesitation or demur, descended by a rope, unbarred 
the gate, and let us in.’^ * 

Sergeant Brodie, who had served under Gillespie 
at St. jbomingo, when he recognised him galloping 
at the head of his troop, exclaimed, “ If Colonel 
Gillespie be alive, here he is at the head of the 
19th Dragoons, and God Almighty has sent him 
from the West Indies to save our lives in the East.” 

A fourth, and last gate, had yet to be forced, and 
all this while our handful of dragoons were mad- 
dened by the din of musketry, and dying shrieks 
and yells within the fort, as some wretched 
European was dragged forth from concealment to 
be destroyed. In the defence of the ramparts, 
Captain C. J. Barrow, of the 69th, with sixty men 
of that regiment, greatly distinguished himself, till 
he fell, desperately wounded. The last gate was 
soon blown to pieces by the curricle guns, and 
Rollo Gillespie dashed in at the head of his dra- 
goons, who charged close to the ramparts, and up 
to the steps of the cavalier, cutting down the 
miscreants on every side. 

“ The ^cene that presented itself,” says Captain 
Young, '‘after all yv^as over, no pen can depict— no 
language describe ; it was one sheet of blood ; and 
never do I wish to see the human form so mangled 
and mutilated. It was indeed a pitiable sight to 
see the European women and children who had 
fallen victims to the diabolical vengeance of the 
brutal Sipahees — ^who spared neither age nor sex — 
lying about in every direction ; and so exasperated 
were the 19th Dragoons, that they became perfectly 
unmanageable, so that it" Was with the utmost 
‘ • DelAi OauitCf Feb. i, 1837. 


difficulty they could be prevented from putting* to 
death the Mysore princes, whom they knew full well 
have been the root of all the evil that occurred. 

. . . The fact of our having been fired upon 

from the palace, while engaged in rescuing the fort, 
proves this ; added to which, we discovered, in the 
princes’ apartments, fifty Sipahees, armed and in 
full uniform.” 

These men were instantly shot — some being 
blown from the guns ; 400 of the mutineers were 
slain, and the whole affair was over in ten minutes 
after Rollo Gillespie got through the fourth gate. 
By this time a flag, which once belonged to Tippoo 
and bore his arms — a central sun, with tiger stripes 
on a green field — was flying on the flagstaff ; and 
but for the decisive measures taken here, at Walla- 
jabad, Hyderabad, and some* other ‘places, the 
Mysore princes would, in a few days, have been 
joined by 50,000 men. They were therefore re- 
moved to Calcutta, and 600 sepoy prisoners were 
turned out of the service. 

In his paper on the Indian Army, Sir John 
Malcolm boasts that, at Vellore, “the fidelity of 
the native cavalry did not shrink from the severe 
trial, and after the gates of the fortress were blown 
open, their sabres were as deeply stained as those 
of the British dragoons with the blood of their 
misguided and guilty countrymen.”* 

In addition to what has been stated, the alarm of 
the sepoys had been excited by some attempts to 
assimilate their appearance to that of the European 
troops. They were ordered to shave their chins, 
clip their moustaches to a certain pattern, relin- 
quish ear-rings and the painted marks, which in- 
dicated the caste they belonged to. Their turbans 
were also made to give place to a head-dress 
resembling the hideous European hat, deemed the 
distinctive mark of a Christian. Indeed, two months 
before the revolt of Vellore, discontent had been 
manifested there by the 2nd Battalion of the 4th 
Madras Infantry, a regiment which had served at 
Assaye. The grenadier company flatly refused to 
wear the new head-dress, deeming it a disgrace ; 
and for this nineteen of them were tried at Madras. 
Two received 900 lashes each,, and thd remainder, 
who were to have received 500, were pardoned on 
expressing contrition. These strong prejudices 
need not excite surprise, when we find that but a 
few years before, soldiers of the 42nd, and other 
Highland regiments, resented to the death some 
supposed alterations or innovations upon their na- 
tional costume. “ It was for some time believed,” 
says a, writer, “that the mutiny at Vellore had 
extensive ramifications* and was, in fact, only^part^if 
* E, I. U.i>. Journal, vol. iii. ; "The Plain Englishman," &c. 
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a general conspiracy to massacre all the Europeans 
in India, and thereby for ever extinguish British 
rule. The events of our own day give to this 
hypothesis a degree of plausibility which it did not 
previously possess ; but still it does not seem to be 
•borne out by facts.'' 

In short, it now began to be but too apparent 
that by too strictly and suddenly enforcing the home 
orders for retrenchment and economy, Sir George 
Barlow was spreading discontent throughout the 
whole Indian army, European and native, officers 
and men ; and it has been alleged by one eminent 
writer, that our Eastern Empire was never in greater 
danger than during the “pacific*' administration of 
Sir George Barlow ; some of the evil influences of 
which were severely felt by his successor in 
office ) * but miany changes now took place about 
the end of 1806. 

Sir George Barlow, having vacated the govern- 
ment at Bengal, was nominated to that of Madras. 
There Mr, Petrie had previously succeeded Lord 
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William Bentinck in the chair, but had imdiediately 
to encounter the most extraordinary opposition 
from Sir Henry Gwillim, one of the puisne judges, 
whose language against him and the government, 
so shocked the British judicial mind, that he was 
recalled home, and, on Sir George's appointment, 
Mr. Petrie resumed his former place as member of ^ 
council. 

Lieutenant-General Hay Macdowall succeeded 
General Cradock as the commander-in-chief at 
Madras ; and in February, 1807, Lord Lake quitted 
his command in India, where he left behind him 
a high and well-merited reputation, as possessor of 
the best qualities which distinguish the gentleman 
and the British officer. He died in his 64th year, 
in February, 1808, a few months after he had heard 
of “ the death of his beloved and affectionate son 
and brave companion in arms. Colonel George 
Lake, who, after sharing in the toils and dangers 
of his father’s brilliant Indian campaigns, fell in 
Portugal, at the battle of Roli^a.*’ 




CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

THE EARL OF MINTO GOVERNOR-GENERAL. — TRAGIC STORY OF LAKSHMAN THE ROBBER. — ^ 
COMONAH EXPEDITION. — AMEER KHAN AND OTHER ROBBER CHIEFS. 


The appointment of a successor to Sir George 
Barlow was preceded by a dispute in London, 
which ended in a singular kind of compromise. The 
Ministry gave up James, Earl of Lauderdale, whom 
they wished to force upon the Company, while the 
Court of Directors gave up Sir George, whom they 
wished tb retain ; and, by mutual consent, another 
Scottish noble, Gilbert, first Lord Minto, then Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, was named Governor- 
General of India, in July, 1806, though he did not 
reach the East for a year after. 

The eldest son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, of Minto — 
a Scotsman of high political and literary abilities 
— Ix)rd Minto, after being educated at Oxford, was, 
in 1774? elected M.P. for Morpeth; and, on the 
breaking out of the French Revolution, he, with 
many of his friends, warmly supported the Govern- 
ment. In 1793, after being created a D.C.L. of 
Oxford, he acted as Commissioner for the Royalists 
at Toulon; and in the following year was ap- 
pointed Governor of Corsica, the laws of which he 
• Trof. H. H. Wilson's " Continuation of Mill." 


assimilated to those of Great Britain. On the French 
party gaining strength, and the isle being abandoned 
to them. Sir Gilbert returned in 1797, 
raised to a British peerage, as Baron Minta, of 
Minto, in Roxburgh, with the power of quartering 
the arms of the Elliots and Murrays with those of 
Corsica. 

In 1799, he was appointed envoy extraordinary 
to Vienna, and in 1806, President of the Board of 
Control. He had been one of the bitterest political 
enemies of Warren Hastings, and had taken an 
active part in his impeachment and vexatious 
prosecution : thus, like some of his predecessor^ 
he set sail for India fully impressed with the idea 
that our true policy was non-interference, that no 
attempt should be made to extend either our pos- 
sessions or our connections with Ac native powers ; 
and no man in Britain had inveighed more warmly 
than Lord Minto had done, on the wrongs of Ae 
Indian princes, the ambition and the encroaching 
and aggrandising spirit of Warren Hastings. Hence 
his leaning was decidedly in favour of Ae restrictive 
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system of policy ; and his desire to keep on good 
terms with the directors and proprietors, who had 
so strongly declared their approval of that policy, 
must have confirmed him in the resolution to adhere 
to it ; but he could not be blind to some of its incon- 
veniences, nor was he so obstinate as to be unable 
to relinquish it when it threatened to do mischief. 

Thus we are told that “his lordship had not 
been many days on the banks of the Hooghley, 
ere he confessed that the security of our empire 
depended on the actual superiority of our power, 
upon the sense which the natives entertained of 
that power, and the submissiveness of our neigh- 
bours. 

bn tlie 3rd of July, 1807, he reached Calcutta, 
and one of the first objects he liad to attend to 
was the condition of Bundelcund, which, on the 
principle of non-interference, was being permitted 
to fall into a state of anarchy. Our Resident there 
was Colonel John Baillie, a native of Inverness, 
one of the most learned and distinguished of Indian 
officers.* On the invasion of the province by 
Ameer Khan, the Governor-General in Council 
stated ‘‘that the British authority in Bundelcund 
was alone preserved by his fortitude, ability, and 
influence.*^ t 

Now the petty rajahs there, having been left to 
self-management, were involved in feuds with each 
other, while armed marauders roamed the province 
in every direction. 

Thus Lord Minto, with all his pacific intentions, 
was resolved to put an end to this state of disorder, 
and announced that when mild measures failed 
force would be employed. Even by this firm 
announcement, many disputes were ended amicably. 
The marauders, who knew no law but that of the 
sword, would yield to nothing but stern compul- j 
sion : it was resolved, therefore, to expel them, and | 
capture the principal strongholds of those chiefs 
who leagued with, or protected them. 

Of these, the most formidable was one named 
Lakshman Dawa, who, himself originally a captain 
of robbers, had succeeded in possessing himself of 
the fort of Ajagehr, occupying the plateau of a 
great oblong mountain of rock, and celebrated for 
its strength. To this place he had no title, save 
what his sword and spear gave him ; yet, when it 


" ♦ In i$ 76 , Mr. Jolm B. Baillie, of Leys, presented to the 
University of Edinburgh a fine collection of Persian, Anabic, 
and Sanscrit manuscripts, formed by his grandfather, Colonel 
John Baillie. who wished them made heirlooms of his estate of 
Leys. His representatives, however, being desirous that they 
should be placed in some public, institution, handed them over 
to the University of Edinburgh, under certain conditions, one 
of whick is that they atc to^be kept separate, as the “ Leys 
CdJlection."* \ 

i ^l^nden^ou’s '*S,cot. l5io|j^. Diet,” 
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became British territory, he had been permitted to 
retain it, with the adjacent district, on payment of 
tribute. He was, however, to give up the fort in 
1808; but as he had never paid the tribute, a body 
of troops, under Colonel Martindale, was sent 
against him, and he made such preparations to 
defend himself that a regular siege had to be 
undertaken. 

On the castle wall being breached, he capitu- 
lated, and was permitted, with his family, to whom 
he was tenderly attached, to repair upon his parole 
to Naoshehr, when, after finding all chanoe of 
getting back the stronghold was hopeless, he dis- 
appeared. No trace of him could be found till, 
some time after, he suddenly turned up in Calcutta^ 
where, in a petition, he prayed to be restored to 
his former position or blown from gun, as life 
without reputation was valueless. Proving unsuc- 
cessful with Lord Minto, he attempted to return to 
Bundelcund, but was overtaken, and brought 
back to Calcutta, where he remained in captivity 
till he died. 

It would seem that on his disappearance at first, 
his family, as hostages, were all ordered back to 
the fort of Ajagehr by Mr. Richardson, our Resident, 
who promised them the kindest treatment; and 
the charge of them, in their old family residence, 
was to be committed to Bajee Rao, the father-in- 
law of Lakshman Dawa, who, on his first joining 
them, remained so long within their rooms that 
the officer in charge of the intended escort, went 
thither to ascertain the cause of the delay. At the 
door of an inner apartment he saw old Bajee Rao 
standing, with a drawn sword in his hand, and his 
visage sternly grim ; and he abruptly closed the ' 
door as the officer approached. 

The latter had it forced, and then a sorrowful 
spectacle was seen. 

Dead on the floor, and drenched in blood, lay 
the mother, the wife, and infant son of the absent 
Lakshman Dawa, and four female attendants, 
murdered by Bajee Rao, and with their own 
consent, apparently, as no cry or sound had been 
heard ; and the moment the door gave way, Bajee 
furiously inflicted a mortal wound upon himself, 
and ended this gory tragedy, which, with the 
reduction of Coinonah, inaugurated the govern- 
ment of Lord Minto. All the chiefs of Bundelcund- 
declared that, had the case been theirs, they would 
have done the same thing. The disturbances there 
were far from being quelled by the example made 
of Lakshman Dawa. 

The fort of Comonah was situated in the Allyghur 
district, and was the residence of Doondia Khan, 
a native chief, who had other strongholds' iit the 
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neighbourhood. This zemindar, presuming on the 
peaceful policy of the government, began to treat 
it with such contempt and menace, that a force of 
about 6,000 men was sent against him. Among 
these were five companies of H.M. 17 th Regiment, 
a battalion of Grenadiers, five other native battalions, 
220 pioneers, six squadrons of light cavalry, fifty 
European and 250 native gunners ; the whole 
under the command of Major-General Dickens. 

On the 1 2th of October, 1807, the fort was 
invested ; a breach was reported practicable, and an 
assault ordered on the i8th of November. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels F. Hardyman, of the 17th, and 
Duff, H.E.I.C.S., led the stormers, who were 
repulsed, and the last-named officer was slain. 
Though the assault was a failure, so resolute had it 
been that thfi defenders lost heart, and fled the fort 
in the night, to strengthen the garrison of another 
chief, named Gunourie. On the morning of the 
19th, General Dickens took quiet possession of the 
place. Where the remains of Colonel Duff and 
others who fell with him were interred is unknown ; 
but in the burial-ground of Allyghur there may still 
be seen the half-obliterated tombs of Captain 
Robertson, Lieutenants Livingstone and Jones, 
‘‘who fell before Comonah, November 14th, a.d. 
1807.” 

Before he had been many months in India, l^ord 
Minto found himself under the necessity of interfer- 
ing in the internal affairs of our ally, the Nizam of 
the tleccan, whom he soon reduced to a species of 
cypher in. his own capital. When the Nizam's 
minister, Meer Alum, died, he wished to ap])oint 
Moonir-ul-Mulk his successor, but the government 
of Bengal preferred a certain Rajah Chunda Loll, 
whom they knew to be favourably disposed to 
British interests, and was, moreover, an amicable 
Hindoo ; so by virtue of our military force at 
Hyderabad, Chunda was appointed, and from that 
moment, in fretful indignation, the Nizam ceased 
to take active interest in public affairs. 

Meanwhile, Chunda Loll, as dewan, acquiesced 
implicitly in all that our Resident proposed, as to 
appointment of officers and pay of the troops — for 
now a regular army had sprung up in the Deccan, 
disciplined by British officers and subordinate to 
British interests. Thus Chunda was amply pro- 
tected in his office and uncontrolled in his govern- 
ment, which was not, however, productive of 
good. “ The prosperity of the country,” says Sir 
John Malcolm, “began to decline under a .system 
which had no object but revenue, and under which, 
neither regard for rank nor desire for popularity 
existing, the nobles were degraded and the 
people* oppressed. The prince (of whose sanity 


doubts had often been entertained) lapsed into a 
state of gloomy discontent ; and while the dewan, 
his relations, a few favourites, and money-brokers 
flourished, the good name of the British nation 
suffered ; for it was said, and with justice, that 
our support of the actual administration freed 
the minister and his executive officers from those 
salutary fears, which act as a restraint on the most 
despotic rulers.” * 

In another direction Lord Minto found the neces- 
sity of departing from the nonrinterference system ; 
and though he declined more extensive engage- 
ments, he was compelled to assist the Peishwa, with 
whom our relations were not, juk then, on a very 
satisfactory footing. • • 

No sooner had Bajee Rao, by the Treaty of 
Bassein, bartered his independence for personal 
security, than he repented, and would gladly 'have 
availed himself of any confusion or course of events 
which might have led to his becoming again the 
real head of the Mahratta confederacy; but the 
general turn of affairs, after the late w’ar, having 
made our alliance necessary for his existence, he 
had wisdom or cunning enough to conceal his 
aversion. In that war, many of his feudatories, 
named the Southern Jaghirdars, had done us good 
military service, and were thus deemed under 
British protection. 

Jealous of this, Bajee Rao stretched over them 
his powers as lord paramount so strictly that he 
seemed to aim at their destruction ; and wffien, to 
aid in this, and compel the recognition of his title, 
he applied for a subsidiary force, and that force was 
refused, he did not disguise his intense dissatisfac- 
tion. On the attention of Lord Minto being drawn 
to this troublesome matter, he lodged a minute, in 
which, “ while admitting that the Treaty of Bassein 
entitled the Peishwa to the aid which he asked, 
provided the justice of his claims could not be im- 
pugned, he approved of a compromise, which the 
Resident at Poonah had suggested, and by which 
the Jaghirdars, while acknowledging themselves to 
be the Peishwa’s feudatories, and relinquishing all 
acknowledged usurpations, were guaranteed in pos- 
session of their lands.” 

To these half 'measures the Peishwa was fiiin to 
submit, but he did so sullenly, and in a manner 
which evinced that, sooner or later, open hostility 
might display itself. 

Holkar, of whom we have he/rd so much, had 
now become for some time past addicted to deep 
intoxication and every species of unrestrained 
indulgence ; and by way of making himself 
more completely head of the house of Holkar, he 

• " Memoir of Central India.’* 
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murdered a brother.and poisoned his nephew. But Ameer Khan, who had so long shared the 
conscience — an uncommon element in the mind of varied fortunes of Holkar, and given so much 
an Indian prince — stung him so deeply that reason trouble to Lord Lake and his cavalry, might have 
fled, and eventually he sank into utter fatuity. After been expected to make profit, in some way, out of 
being for three years fed like an infant, he died in the insanity of his former chief, in whose service 
October, 1811. he had risen from being a private horseman to the 

Such was the wretched end of the once warlike rank of sirdir, or general. At first a handsome 
and ambitious Jeswunt Rao Holkar. His affairs bribe from Balaram Seit, induced him to give his 
had been managed for some time by his favourite support to the Bhai ; but as he had a large body 
mistress, Toolasi Bhai, and her puppet minister, of trpops of his own, and no means of supporting 
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Balaram Seit, in whose feeble hands his country be- them, he took his departure to invade some one s 
came the scene of anarchy, confusion, and murder, territory. His forces, amounting almost to an 
amid which, many leaders, all aiming at pillage and army, consisted of Patans, Mahrattas, Jauts, and 
independence, took the field "against each other. Pindarees, at the head of whom he overran the 
The most formidable of these was Mahipat Rao whole of Berar, and began to pre^s upon the 
Holkar, first cousin of the deceased Jeswunt Rao, Company’s territories. 

who was proclaimed his successor, and might have One passage in the life of Ameer Khan, as 
reinained as such peacefully, had his adherents not given by Sir John Malcolm, will sufficie;itly serve 
ridden with horse and spear, fire and sword, into the to indicate his character. Having been hired 
territories of our allies, the Peishwa and Nizam, to murder a rajah, named Sevace Sing, by Maun 
whose subsidiary forces— one advancing from Sing, a potentate, who was his rival, he found the 
Poonah, under Colonel "Wallace, and the other commission so suited to his temperament ^hat 
from Jaulna, under Colonel Doveton— defeated him he went about it in the following manner 
in two battles and utt^Ijl'^hiined his cause. But “ Sevace Sing had been persuaded to promise a 
in this we are anticipating. visit to Ameer Khan, and when the hour came, the 


*8^3 AMEER KHAN’S TREACHERY. 4<S 

Rajpoot cljief, who probably had received some dresses, and even turbans— a pledge of, brother- 
intelligence of the designs against his life, hesitated, hood— were exchanged, and ^eer Khm swore at 
Ameer ,Khan, when he learnt his irresolution, the tomb of the saint to be faithful to his new ally, 
mounted, and’ proceeded with a few followers to who was persuaded to go next day to his camp, 
the shrine of a Mohammedan saint, close to the where splendid preparations were made for his 
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walls of Nagore. He was here joined by Sevace 
Sing, whom he reproached for his fears, and asked 
him if he thought it possible that a man who 
cherished such evil designs could show such con- 
fidence as he had that day done, -by placing 
himself in the power of the person he meant to 
betraj*' Sevace Sing confessed his error. Presents, 


reception, and a number of chiefs appointed to 
meet him. 

“ The troops were under amis, some under the 
pretext of doing honour to the visitor, others 
apparently at exercise. The guns were loaded 
with grape, and pointed at the quarters pre- 
pared for the rajah, who, with his principal 
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adherents, to the number of 200, were seated 
in a large tent, when it was let fall upon them at a 
concerted signal , and while th.e officers of Ameer 
Khan saved themselves, all the Rajpoots were 
inhumanly massacred by showers of grape and 
musketry from every direction. Of 700 horse 
that accompanied Sevace Sing, and continued 
mounted near the tent, only 200 escaped ; the rest 
were slain, and a number of Ameer Khan*s people, 
among whom was one of his own relations, fell 
under the promiscuous fire of the cannon. Sevace 
Sing had been killed by the grape ; but his head 
was cut off and sent to Maun Sing, who rewarded 
Ameer Khan with a jaghire, and a large sum 
oC money.” * 

Prior to breaking into Berar, Ameer had 
thoroughly pillaged the Rajpoots ; and finding their 
territories exhausted, there was nothing for him 
but to serve Ragojee Bhonsla in the same fashion, 
making, as a pretext for doing so, the accusation, 
that when Holkar, during the disasters of his early 
career, had sought a shelter at Nagore, the rajah 
had plundered him of many valuable jewels. 

Acting in th6 name of the then fatuous Holkar, 
Ameer boldly demanded their restoration in money, 
value, or kind ; and, on the refusal of the rajah, 
burst into his territories, at the head of 40,000 
horse and 24,000 robber Pindarees, armed in 
every fashion ; and meeting with but slender 
opposition, made himself master of Jubbulpore, a 
strong fortress, and all the adjacent district. 

Our relations with the invaded Rajah ot Berar 
were peculiar. He had no subsidiary alliance 
with Britain, nor was there any treaty under which 
he could distinctly claim our friendship ; and on 
the timid and selfish “ peace at any price ” prin- 
ciple, he' should have been left to the tender mercy 
of Ameer Khan and his 64,000 robbers ; but 
some technical abstracts had to be obviated before 
we could aid him. He artfully professed to be 
acting in Holkar’s name, “ and in this character 
could plead^ that any assistance given by the British 
Government to the rajah would be a violation of 
the treaty by which they had engaged not to 
interfere, in any way, with Holkar’s affairs, nor with 
the exaction of claims on any state with which 
they themselves were not actually in alliance.” 

These statements were troublesome to answer. 

The pretext of Ameer Khan being in the service 
of Holkar might have been thrown easily aside, 
but for the professed peaceful policy of the Indian 
Government, as inculcated at Leadenhall Street. 
Yet Lord Minto, aware of the gross inconsistency 
of the whole situation, lijri too much spirit and 
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too much common sense to be thus fettered in 
action, and in a minute lodged byhim^ on the loth 
of October, 1809, he wrote thus : — 

“ The question was not whether it was just and 
expedient to aid the rajah in the defence and 
recovery of his dominions (although, in point of 
policy, the essential change in the political state of 
India which would have occasioned the extinction 
of one of the substantive powers of the Deccan, 
might warrant and require our interference), but 
whether an interfering and ambitious Mussulman ' 
chief, at the head of a numerous army, irresistible 
by any power but that of the Company, should 
be permitted to establish his authority on the ruins 
of the rajah’s dominions, over territories contiguous 
to our ally, the Nizam.” • 

Moreover, there was anothej movii^ cause. The 
trammelled Nizam was not without secret projects 
of his own for the subversion of British dominion 
in India; and it was therefore decided by Lord 
Minto to repel Ameer Khan by force of arms. 
With this view, a body of troops, under Colonel 
Barry Close, assembled on the eastern frontier of 
Berar, while another stationed in Bundelcund, under 
Colonel Martindalc, prepared to support him ; and 
their aid was thankfully accepted by the rajah, all 
the more readily that he had not asked for it, and 
that no recompense was expected for it. 

When Colonel Close was ready to move, Lord 
Minto wrote to both Holkar, or his representative, 
and to Ameer Khan, demanding of the former 
whether the invasion of Berar was by his order; 
and to the latter, bluntly requiring him to with- 
draw. Ameer scornfully denied the right of the 
British to interfere with him, and threatened to 
invade them, if troubled more on the subject. 
Meanwhile, the rajah, encouraged by Lord Minto’s 
countenance, had mustered troops, attacked Ameer 
Khan, and compelled him to seek refuge in the 
town of Bhopal, which is surrounded by a stone 
wall, and is in Mai wall. On being reinforced 
there, he re-entered Berar, but met with a second 
repulse, and then the approach of Close’s column 
left him no alternative but flight. He retreated to 
Seronge, in Malwah. This was hist o;»vn capital, 
and is a large open town, situated in a fertile . 
country, and has long been celebrated for its 
manufacture of chintzes. 

On being followed up by Colonel Close — ^who 
deemed his destruction as necessary as that of 
Dhoondia Waugh by Sir Arthur Wellesley — and on 
being abandoned by his disorderly forces, he next 
fled to Indore, on which Lord Minto ordered the 
I British troops to be recalled ; and, to prevent a 
1 recurrence of such an invasion of Berar, •it was 
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agreed to furnish the rajah with a subsidiary force ; 
but as the rajah dreaded to have any such arm, 
with its influences and necessities, within his ter- 
ritories, the negociation came to nothing ; and Lord 
Minto, with all his peaceful plans, next found him- 
self embroiled in the district called Kotra. 

The town and district of this name are in Bun- 
delcund, and situated eighty-four miles distant 
from Gwalior, on the right bank of the Betwa, a 
river which rises in Gundwana, and after a course 
of 350 miles, falls into the Jumna. 

A cjiief named Copal Sing had usurped this place, 
though the legal heir. Rajah Bukht Sing, had been 
formally recognised by Sir George Barlow, “but 
more in mockery than in good faith, since on the 
principles of noninterference, he was denied the 
assistance necessary to make it effectual.** Acting 
in a bolder spirit, Lord Minto sent a body of troops, 
to put him in possession, and Gopal Sing dared 
not resist them ; yet he was too fearless a spirit to 


remain tranquil under dispossession, an4 retiring 
to the neighbouring hills began a predatory warfare 
on every hand, all the more successfully that the 
removal of Colonel Martindale*s forces to menaqe 
Ameer Khan left him at liberty to lay the whole 
country in flames. 

Several detachments of troops were marched 
against him ; but after long eluding them and car- 
rying off enormous quantities of plunder, he was 
suddenly surrounded in an intrenched post among 
the mountains. Cutting a way out, he escaped to 
renew his predatory strife, which he continued with 
such valour and success that, eventually, he was 
able to make terms with us ; and instead of being 
hanged or blown from a gun, received a fulUpardon 
for four years of massacre and pillage, with a* jag 
hire of eighteen villages as a reward ! 

Policy of this kind, in such a land, could but 
lead to further depredations and outrages by armed 
outlaws. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

NAVAL AFFAIRS IN THE INDIAN SEAS, 1807 TO 1809. 


In 1806, Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Pellcw having 
assumed the chief command in the Indian Ocean, 
Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Trowbridge was directed 
to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope as com- 
mander-in-chief. His flagship was the Blenhehn 
(seventy-four), a Second-rate once, but cut down 
and utterly worn out. Early in 1806 she had gone 
ashore in the Straits of Malacca, where she received 
so much injury as to unfit her for crossing the Bay 
of Bengal ; but having patched her up at Pulo 
Penang, Sir Thomas — a fine old seaman, and one 
of the heroes of the Nile — whose pride it was to 
conquer difficulties, rigged her with jury-masts, and 
took her safely to Madras. 

Then the defects of the old Blenheim became 
alarmingly apparent : her back was broken in an 
extraordinary manner ; she seemed to be literally 
falling to pieces, and the whole labour of the crew 
at the pumps barely sufficed to keep her from 
sinking at her anchors. Captain Austin Bissett, a 
gallant officer, who captured the Lo(it\ and fought 
some brilliant actions off Cuba and San Domingo, 
commanded the Blenheim, He represented her 
perilous state to Sir Thomas, who persisted in his 


purpose, and sailed for the Cape, taking with him 
several passengers. This was on the 12th January, 
1807. 

The Java (thirty-six), (an old Dutch prize), 
under Captain George Pigot, and the Harrier 
(eighteen-gun brig). Captain Finlay, accomp^ied 
him. On the ist of February, when near 'the 
south-east end of Madagascar, the three ships were 
compelled to lay to in a tremendous gale of wind. 
In the evening, the Java bore up, to close with 
the Blenheim, both ships having signals of distress 
flying. The officers of the Harrier observed that the 
luckless old seventy-four had settled considerably 
down in the water, and the brig in attempting to 
give some succour, by running foul, is supposed to 
have accelerated her destruction. As night came 
on the brig bore away for the Cape, and from that 
hour nothing was ever heard either of the Blenheim 
or the Java, » ^ 

On receiving Captain Finlay*s alarming report, 
Sir Edward Pellew, hoping that Sir Thomas might 
have put into some port for repairs, ordered his 
son. Captain Edward Trowbridge, then command- 
ing the Greyhound (thirty-two), to go in search of 
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the missing ships. His orders were to proceed 
first to the Isle of Rodefigue, then to the Mauritius, 
and to send in flags of truce for that information 
which, even in war time, would not be refused by 
a generous enemy. 

The gallant and unhappy young officer, says 
Captain Brenton, commenced his melancholy 
search, pursuing the course marked out by his 
admiral. At the Isle of France, General de Caen 
sent him every information which it had been in his 
powe? to collect from the different French stations, 
together with the description of certain pieces of 
wreck ; but nothing gave a clue to the lost ships. 

Thus perished the famous and gallant old Trow- 
b^dge;* of the Culloden^ so famed in naval annals ; 
and among those who perished with him were 
Captain Charles Elphinstone, son of the Chairman 
of the East India Company, and George, Lord 
Rosehill, in his sixteenth year, son of the Scottish 
Eatl of Northesk, who had been third in command 
at Trafalgar. In the two vessels exactly i,ooomen 
went down, and it is remarkable that the little brig, 
Harrier^ which rode out the gale, foundered in the 
same place, in the following year. 

In January, Captain Rainier, in the Caroline 
(thirty-six guns), when cruising in the Straits of St. 
Bemardine, captured the Spanish register-ship of 
sixteen guns and ninety-seven men, of whom 
twenty-seven were killed and wounded in her 
defence. She had on board a valuable cargo, in- 
cluding 1,700 quintals of copper and half a million 
of dollars in specie. 

As singular and bloody a conflict as any in our 
naval annals occurred in the April of this year. 
H.M. sloop, Victor^ Captain George Bell, captured 
four of the enemy’s brigs in Batavia Roads, and 
when off Cheribon, a little to the eastward of that 
coast, brought-to three prows, under Dutch colours. 
Out of two of these were taken 1 20 prisoners, over 
whom a strong guard was placed, under Lieutenant 
Wemyss. Meanwhile, Lieutenant Parsons, R.N., 
found it impracticable to get the crew of the third 
prow up from below ; on which Captain Bell fired a 
carronade into her, and also opened with musketry. 
To this they replied by throwing spears and firing 
pistols. As she was hauled close under the 
quarter of the Victor, he ran a gun out of one of 
the stem ports and fired again into her. 

Some the sparks reached some powder which 
had been carelessly taken out of the captured prows, 
and bl^ up the after part of the Victor. On this, 
the guard over the prisoners relinquished their 
arms and rah to extinguish the fire. The prisoners 
instantly seized these weapons, together with spears 
and daggers which had been hurled on board, and 


attacked the crew of the smoking Victor, on the 
deck of which a furious conflict now ensued while the 
fire was being got under, and the prows cut adrift. 

For more than half an hour the close combat 
continued, till eighty of the enemy “ lay dead and 
in a most mangled state,” and all the rest — save 
those who had been blown up — were driven over- 
board into the sea ; but, ere this was achieved, 
Captain Bell had thirty-one officers and men killed 
and wounded — among the latter, nine mortally. 
Nothing short of the most determined valour and 
perfect coolness could have saved the ship and 
crew from the complication of perils in which they 
were involved. 

In May, Sir Edward Pellew sailed from Malacca 
with the Culloden (seventy-four), and eight other 
vessels, having on board a body of, troops. With 
these he arrived off Griesse, where a Dutch naval 
force was assembled, and sent in a flag of truce to 
demand its instant surrender, which was granted ; 
thus the Resolute and Pluto (seventy guns each), 
the Rutkoff (forty), with a sheer hulk, were given 
up and committed to the flames. 

Captain George N. Hardinge, a gallant young 
officer (brother of the future Lord Hardinge), when 
cruising off the coast of Ceylon in the St. Firenzo, 
of forty-four guns, fell in with the Piedmontaise, a 
French ship of very superior qualities, both in con- 
struction and equipment. This was on the evening 
of the 7 th of March. He showed his colours and 
threw out a private signal, which was unanswered. 
At twenty minutes to midnight, under a clear sky, 
Hardinge, running on the larboard tack, ranged 
alongside the Piedmofitaise, and received her broad- 
side. After only ten minutes’ fighting she made off 
under a cloud of canvas ; but Hardinge chased her 
so closely that, when day broke, the French captain, 
finding that battle was unavoidable, laid his main- 
sail to the wind, clewed up his courses, and lay 
to; and at twenty minutes past six the action 
began at the distance of half a mile, which Hardinge 
diminished till a quarter past eight, when the 
Frenchman let fall his courses, filled his canvas to 
the yard heads, and bore away, leaving the St. 
Firenzo sorely disabled aloft 

Captain Epron, her commander, had a crew of 
566 Frenchmen and lascars on board. Hardinge 
had much fewer, yet he repaired his damages, 
resumed the chase, and on the morning of the 8th, 
when the Piedmontaise made no attempt to avoid 
him, he bore down upon her under a press of sail, 
and resumed the bloody contest. At the second 
broadside a grape-shot struck young Hardinge in 
the neck and killed him on the instant ; and after 
an hour and a half of close fighting, the . enemy 
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surrendered to Lieutenant George Dawson, whose 
losses were riiirty-eight, while those of the enemy 
were 150. Dawson was posted, and a monument 
in St Paul's Cathedral still commemorates the 
valour of Hardinge. 

As a portion of the penalty for leaguing with 
France, the Dutch were now to receive one of the 
most severe blows experienced by their commerce 
in the Indian seas. Sir Edward Pellew having 
obtained information of a naval force being in some 
port of the Isle of Java, took with him a squadron, 
consisting of his flagship, the CuUoden (seventy- 
four) ; the Russell and Powerful (also seventy-fours), 
commanded respectively by Captains William and 
Plampin; the Bellequcux (sixty- four). Captain Byng 
(afterwards Lord* Torrington), the Sir Francis 
Drake {thirty -Gighi), •Psyche (thirty-six), Terpsichore 
(thirty-two), under Captains Harris, Pellew, and 
Bathurst, with the Seajlowcr brig under Lieutenant 
Owen. 

In sailing through the Straits of Sunda, they 
captured the armed Dutch ship, IVil/ielmina, and on 
the following morning were off Java, then boasted 
by the Dutch as “ the Queen of the East.'’ 
Sending a frigate and the brig into the roadstead, 
Sir Edward took a more circuitous route between 
Java and the Isle of Ornustj to capture the enemy’s 
squadron. The latter, on perceiving the coming 
attack, cut their cables and ran on shor^, and our 
ships of the line were unable to a])proach them, 
as the .water shoaled. The Sir Francis Drake 
and Terpsichore covered with their guns the boats 
of the fleet Avhich ran in, and the men, led by 
Captain Fleetwood Pellew, boarded and set on 
flames every vessel in the roadstead, undeterred 
by the heavy fire of the great shore batteries. 

The whole merchant shipping, to the number of 
twenfy sail, perished there, and with them nine 
vessels of war, carrying 160 guns and 688 men; 
while we had only one man killed and four 
wpunded. Similar destruction overtook another 
Dutch squadron off Samarang, when five sail of 
armed vessels were sunk, or taken, by Captain 
Pellew, in the month of September.* 

During the year 1808, the naval operations of 
the enemy in the East, were confined to predatory 
excursions of the frigates and privateers. Captain 
J. C. Woolcomb, with the laurel ^ of twenty-two 
guns, when cruising off the Isle of France, fell in 
with La Canonniire^ a fully-manned vessel of 
thirty-eight guns, and having no wish to engage at 
such disadvantage, he declined the action, but was 
compelled to fight for an hour and half, after 
which, tile Laurel being disabled, had to surrender. 

• ** Nftval Hist.," vol. iv# 


“Her damage was confined to her masts and 
rigging,” says Captain Brenton ; “ to these the fire 
of the enemy had been chiefly directed, and in 
tliis he completely attained his object; while, on 
the other hand, the fire of the being directed 

to the hull, the French frigate had five men killed 
and nineteen wounded. The character of Captain 
Woolcomb received no blemish from this mis- 
fortune, a court-martial having honourably acquitted 
him. In his mode of fighting he appears to have 
adhered to the old English maxim of firing at the 
tier of guns. In a case of this sort, it might have 
been better to have directed the whole fire at tii^ 
mainmast-hcad : that fallen, the ship might have 
become an easy prey to the Laurcll' * • 

In the following year, 1809, our naval squadron 
in the East was commanded by Rear-Admiral 
William O’Brien Drury, who dispatched two 
frigates and nine Company's cruisers, under C*aptam 
John Wainwright, of La Chifo?ic (thirty-six), into 
the Persian Gulf to punish the pirates there ; and 
we are told, that “ the manner in which that gallant 
officer executed his orders, and supported the 
interests of his country and the honour of her flag 
in that distant region, should render his memory 
dear to Britain.” 

I He liad with him a detachment of troops, under 
Colonel Smith. On the afternoon of the nth of 
No\'ember he was at Ras-al-Khyma, the strong- 
hold of the pirates; but the water shoaled too 
much, and prevented even the smaller vessels 
approaching the town nearer than two miles ; and 
to increase the impatience of all, a British ship, 
called the Mmerca^ which the pirates had captured, 
was seen helplessly in flames that evening* 

On the following day our gun-boats and smaller 
craft crept inshore, and bombarded the town for 
three hours. This was continued on the 13th,' 
while Lieutenant Leslie of the Chijfone, with two 
gun-boats and a party of soldiers, made a false 
attack on the north ; but the principal attempt was 
to be essayed on the opposite side. 

There Colonel Smith, with the rest of the troops, 
and Captain Wainwright, with all the seamen and 
marines that could be spared, landed, entered the 
town at the point of the bayonet, and drove out 
the enemy, whose rout was completed by a grape- 
shot fire from the gunboats. By four in the 
afternoon, every vessel in the harbour, and all 
the store-houses, were enveloped in sheets of 
flame. Captain Gordon, of the Caroline (thirty- 
six guns), aided Captain Wainwright in this service* 
All the towns of the pirates along the coast were 
destroyed, after which the squadron proceeded to 
Luft, near the island of Kishmee (at the entrance of 
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the Persian Gulf), which is governed by a sheikh both to shipping and the repair of ships of war and 
tinder the Imaum of Muscat, who pays i,ooo privateers, had enabled several active French 
tomans yearly to the governor of Shiraz. officers to do serious injury to our East Indian 

After assembling his whole forces, Captain commerce; and the successes of De Sercy, Linois, 

ainwright endeavoured for twenty-four hours to Bcrgeret, and Du Perree, were owing to the 
bring the inhabitants to terms in vain. He facilities these islands afforded them. The state 
anchored off the town, within musket-shot, and of politics in India, and the almost perfect subjec- 
landed the tioops, seamen, and marines. In tion of the native princes, enabled Lord Minto to 
attempting to foice the gate of the fort, tliey en- spare such a body of troops as would, when pro- 

coiinteied a most destructive fire from the enemy ; peily seconded by our vessels of war, ensure us a 
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after which the sloops of wai and gunboats bom- 
barded it with sucli severity, that tlie govi'inor 
agreed to surrender it to us next day, l)ut in favour 
of the Imaum of Muscat. 

Meanwhile, the seamen in the gun-boats burned 
eleven piratical vessels that lay in the harbour, 
and having thus completely chastised and crippled 
these ferocious freebooters, Captain Wainwright 
received from the admiral the highe^>t marks of his 
approbation. 

All that now remained to France, eastward of 
the Cape of Good Hope, were the Isles of France 
and Bourbon. The resources possessed by the 
first of these islands, and^ the shelter afforded by | 


fooling on these islands, and thus deprive the 
Frencli cruisers of their usual basis of operations ; 
for by the year 1809, their depredations had 
exceeded all bounds, and our navy, though 
triumphant, failed to destroy the evil, either by 
blockade or bringing their ships to action. 

As a preparatory step to the intended measures, 
Vice-Admiral Bertie, commanding at the Cape of 
Good Hope, was ordered to enforce a vigorous 
blockade ; and Captain (afterwards Sir Josias) 
Rowley was entrusted with the performance of this 
duty. 

Colonel Keating, who commanded a strong body 
of tioops on the Isle of Diego-Ruys, or Roderigue, 
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having been informed that Bourbon might be 
captured if the troops combined with the navy, 
readily joined in the enterprise. The harbour of 
St Paul, one of the chief towns in Bourbon, had 
long been the chief rendezvous of the French 
cruisers with their prizes ; and Captain Corbett, of 
the Siriusy had made himself so well acquainted 
with the defences of that island, where Colonel 


m 

The men were landed in the Bay of St 
the batteries were stormed, and their guns turned 
on the French ships in the roadstead Our 
squadron at the same time opened its fire, and by 
nine next morning the whole of the forts; the 
shipping, and the town were in our possesnon. 
In this service the naval brigade were tinder the 
command of Captains Willoughby and Corbett 
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Suzanne, a brave French officer, commanded, that 
Captain Rowley sent him, with the Otter and 
Sc^Jfkire, to bring the troops from Roderigue. 
H.M.S. Boakuea blockaded Port Louis, in the Isle 
of France ; and the commodore, in the Raisonnable 
(sixty^ur guns), assembled the squadron to wind* 
ward of the i&btnd. 

Assoon/as ;&eiarrangem were complete, the 
trcK^ uiidter Golwel Keating, consisting of only 
368 whom were added a 

body' of seamen and marines, making in all 604 
liie s<^dron, joined by the 
Sinm^ near the shore after dark. 


With her stem within pistol-shot of the beach, 
the Sirius came to anchor, and had bravely sus- 
tained the fire of the batteries, a frigate, two India- 
men, and a brig. Not a shot was returned till 
both her anchors were let go and her courses 
clewed up, and then she covered the advance 
of the troops, who rushed on with such fcay, 
that in twenty minutes every French 

In hissing showers, the grape of the||pfetf 
reached the most distant ships of 
so severely and so well was her fire 
that even the enemy expressed theft 
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Her gunners used^ no wads, which enabled them to 
load more quickly. 

La Caroline^ a French frigate, on seeing the 
Sirius taking a raking position ahead of her, 
surrendered. This vessel in May had captured, off 
the Nicobar Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, the 
Streaihain and Europe^ two richly-laden East . 
Indianien, in the face of other three, who were so 
ill -manned as to be unable to assist them. The 
French captain conducted his prizes to St. Paurs, 
and they had not been long there when they were 
thus retaken, himself and his frigate at the same 
tj^me falling into our hands — an event Avhich over- 
powered his mind, and led him to commit suicide. 

•All the vessels in the place were brought away. ! 
Captain Willoughby spiked the guns and mortars, 
burned the carriages, blew up the magazine, and 
returned to the ships with trivial loss. 

Under Colonel Suzanne, the French began to 
collect in force upon some heights above the town 
of St. Denis, on the 22nd of August, at a time 
when the surf was boiling with such fury as to 
preclude much intercourse between the squadron 
and the shore, and when the commanders had 
determined to destroy the gov<irnment stores there, ' 


I 

1 Captain Willoughby was again selected for this 
service, which he ably performed at the head of 
the naval brigade, and set a large magazine in 
flames. 

On the following day, when he was about to 
land again, the enemy sent proposals to capitulate, 

. which being accepted, the town of St. Paul's was 
placed under British protection during an armistice 
of three weeks. The cargoes of the Indiamen were 
re-shipped, their captains and crews put on board, 
and they proceeded on their homeward voyage. 
The number lost on our side was only twenty-five 
killed and wounded. Among the latter were three 
lieutenants. 

I A small reverse occurred in November, when La 
Bellone, a PTench forty-four-gun fjigate, commanded 
by Captain du Perree, capture^, off the Sandheads, 
near the mouth of the Ganges, our sloop the Victor 
(already mentioned), then commanded by Captain 
Stopford, who valiantly defended her for more than 
half an hour, and attempted to board the enemy ; 
but failing in that, and being completely disabled 
by the overpowering fire of the Bclloney to which 
he could only oppose eight guns a side, he was 
' compelled to strike his colours.* 


CHAPTER LXXX. 

CAPTURE OF KALLINGER. — ‘*THE IRISH RAJAH.’^ — TREATY WITH RUNJEET SING. — THE EMBASSY 

TO CA15UL. 


4 rTER quieting Ameer Khan, Lord IMinto had 
now to turn his attention to another chief, who 
remained sullenly and haughtily in his fort, which 
was deemed, as usual, by the Bundelas impregnable. 

His name was Dariao Sing, and his stronghold 
was Kallinger, in Bundelcund, 112 miles distant 
from Allahabad. It figures much in the early 
history of India ; in 1024, it was ineffectually 
besieged by Mahmoud of Ghizni, and in 1545, Shu 
Shah, the Afghan, lost his life in attempting to take 
it; and the Mahrattas had frequently striven in 
vain to capture it The whole of its buildings bear 
the impress of vast antiquity, even for India, and 
its fabled sanctity still attracts numerous pilgrims. 
It crowns a lon^, flat, apd isolated hill, which rises 
to the heij^ht of 900 ■‘feet above a marshy plain, 
and l^s a pJateauTour miles in circuit, on all sides 
deemed safe from escalade, as the lower base of 


I the slope is covered by an impenetrable jungle, 
and the upper is naked precipice. In many parts 
now the walls are in ruins, from the foundations of 
1 the ramparts giving way. It is in the centre of a 
; mountainous territory, which, however, produces 
iron, ebony, and cotton. 

I The whole area of the plateau was enclosed by 
I an ancient wall, loopholed below and crenelated 
above ; and the only ascent thereto was by a 
tortuous path, winding along its eastern face, and 
defended by seven successive fortified gates. Con- 
fident that this famous old stronghold could not be 
taken by force, Dariao Sing openly defied the 
British Government, and gave hearty protection to 
all marauders who sought it. . Thus it became a 
focus or nucleus for disturbance, the existence of 
which had been tacitly ignored by Sir George 
* Bren ton’s “Nav^ Hist," &c. 
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Barlow, till Colonel Martindale advanced against 
it with a considerable force from Banda, and came 
before it on the 26th of January, 1812. 

After great toil in cutting a path through the 
primeval jungle, four eighteen-pounders and two 
mortars were, by main force, dragged to the summit 
of an opposing height, called Kallingari, which 
rises about 800 yards distant from the fort. 

Lower down two other batteries were raised and 
armed. These opened fire on the 28th, and by 
the ist of February the breach was reported practi- 
cable! With great difficulty, the stormers came 
within fifty yards of it, about sunrise ; and after a 
brief pause, under shelter of a fragment of ruin, 
they rushed to the foot of the parapet, where a 
most unexpected obstacle met them. Ere the 
breach coulcf be Reached, it was necessary to 
surmount the face of a precipitous rock, which was 
crowned by the demolished rampart; and as fast 
as our men swarmed up the scaling-ladders they 
were shot down by dense ranks of matchlock-men, 
or hurled over the steep by ponderous stones. 

The contest was most unequal, yet it was 
valiantly maintained by the stormers for more than 
half an hour, ere they were recalled by sound of 
bugle. The bravery shown, and the loss endured, 
were not without a due effect. Dariao Sing began 
to fear that his fort was not* impregnable, and rather 
than endure a second assault he capitulated. After 
being used for a short time as a military post by a 
battalion of native infantry and some European 
artillery, it was dismantled and abandoned The 
famous diamond mines of Punnah (supposed to be 
the Panassa of Ptolemy) lie among the mountains 
twenty miles south of Kallinger. After the re- 
duction of the latter, Lord Minto completed the 
tranquillity of Bundelcund by compelling the Rajah 
of Rewah (now a protected state in the province 
of Allahabad) to enter into a treaty which, while it 
guaranteed his own territory, restrained him from 
disturbing the possessions of his neighbours. 

Necessity compelled Lord Minto to interfere by 
force in another quarter to procure peace and rule. 
This was in that district of Hindostan named 
Hurriana, which lies westward of Delhi, and the 
capital of which is Paniput. Its name signifies 
the “ Green Country,” though on the verge of the 
sandy desert of Ajmere. Its Jaut inhabitants, 
having thrown off their allegiance to the Mogul, 
became divided into a number of petty tribes, 
which, thpugh "^t times uniting against any common 
foe, were incapable of a long, combined struggle 
for freedom, and they became the prey of any 
military adventurer. 

The *most enterprising of these was George 


Thomas, commonly known as the. Irish Rajah,** 
whose marvellous adventures with the Begum Sum- 
roo, form a singular episode in our Indian history. 
He was a native of Tipperary, who deserted our 
sea service at Madras in 1781 ; and after being 
among the Polygars, proceeded to Delhi, the heart 
of Central India, in 1787. Heobtained acommission 
in the brigade of the Begum Sumroo, and by his 
plausibility rose high in her favour, till supplanted 
by another adventurer ; on which, in 1792, he took 
service under one of Scindia’s discarded officers, 
who had succeeded in establishing an independent 
state near Delhi. On his death, in 1797, it was 
on the point of falling to pieces, when peoqge 
Thomas boldly declared himself the rajah thereof ; 
and for four years he made Hansi his capital, and 
reigned over a territory 100 miles long by seventy- 
five miles broad, containing ten pergunnahs ; but 
the canals had long been choked up, and the 
cultivation of the soil was entirely dependent on 
the monsoon.* 

AVhile pursuing his conquests in Hindostan, 
Scindia sent General Perron to blockade him in 
Hansi, when he surrendered, on condition of being 
conducted safely to the British territor}\ In 
January, 1802, he was on his way to Calcutta to 
embark for his native land, when an illness over- 
took him and he died at Berhampore. 

During the war with Scindia, Hurriana passed 
to the British, and then into the possession of 
several chiefs ; but remained in an unsettled and 
turbulent state, till Lord Minto, aware of its 
value, sent in troops, who, after a short contest 
with its people, reduced them to subjection. They 
became peaceful agriculturists. 

The boldest step Lord Minto had taken was 
one on which he ventured now. The famous Sikh, 
Runjeet Sing, having gained an ascendency overall 
the Sikh territory on the left, or east bank of the 
Sutlej — the natives of which, at the end of the 
Mahratta war, had professed to us a submission 
which was never distinctly defined — now conceived 
the tempting idea of pushing his power beyond it, 
along the right bank of that celebrated river ; but 
he did not venture to cross, until he had the plea 
of an invitation from some one. And this soon 
came to pass. 

The Rajah of Naba quarrelled with the Rajah 
of Pattialah, a small Sikh principality, 130 miles 
north-west of Delhi, having a caj^ital of the same 
name, surrounded by a ditch and mud wall; in 
the centre stands the citadel, containing the tombs 
of many Sikh saints. The former asked his aid 
against the latter. This Runjeet gladly granted ; 

# Captain Franklin (1803), &c. 
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iuid, in October, 1806, he marched across the 
Sutlej, at the head of a body of horse, and com- 
pelled both rajahs to submit to his dictation ; 
and he was not long in turning to account the in- 
fluence thus won, when, in the following year, a 
quarrel broke out in the household of the Rajah 
of Pattialah. 

His wife being refused an assignment of revenue 
for her son, that lady was unwise enough to 
summon Runjeet to her aid ; so once again he 
crossed the Sutlej, at the head of his forces, 
spreading consternation among those chiefs who 
considered themselves British subjects, and, as 
suph, ^ught from our Resident at Delhi protection 
against him. Their request was forwarded to 
Lord Minto; but ere he could act, the (quarrel of 
the Pattialah family was over, and RunjeeBs de- 
parture purchased by several presents, including a 
famous brass cannon. 

As a farewell warning to the chiefs, on his 
homeward way, he demolished their forts and 
ravaged their lands. This led to the muster of 
British troops on the banks of the Jumna. He 
wrote a remonstrance to l..ord Min to, who, instead 
of replying, resolved to send an envoy to Lahore, 
of which Runjeet had long since declared himself 
king. Mr. Metcalfe (afterwards Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, Governor-General of Jamaica) set out on 
the mission to Runjeet Sing, whom he found 
encamped at Kussoor. On learning that our 
government would not accept the Jumnr* as the 
boundary of their territories, Runjeet daringly 
crossed the Sutlej, and, with Metcalfe in his train, 
proceeded to exercise all regal rights within the 
intermediate lands which Ave claimed; and on 
being distinctly informed tliat he must resign all 
authority over the conquests lie had made on 
the left bank of the Sutlej since the period when 
the Sikhs had been taken under Ih itish protection, 
he seemed so resolved to put all to the issue of 
the sword, that a column, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ochterlony, crossed the Jumna into Loodiana, 
while a greater force, under General St. Legcr, 
prepared to support that officer. 

Convinced now that Lord Minto would not be 
trifled with, the King of Lahore abandoned all 
ideas of war; and on the 25th of April, 1809, 
there was concluded with him a treaty, by which 
he ** agreed not to maintain more troops on the 
left batik of the Sutlej than were necessary for the 
internal managanent of the territories then ac- 
knowledged to belong to him, nor to make any 
encroachment on the pzotected Sikh rajahs ; and 
the British agreed not to interfere in- any way with 
his territories on the north of the river.’' The 
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whole country of Lahore could at this time have 
sent 100,000 horse into the field ; yet Runjeet was 
glad to conclude the treaty, and accept a European 
carriage and pair of horses “ to cement harmony.’’ 

This matter had barely been adjusted in peace, 
when a serious disturbance occurred in Delhi. 

When old Shah Alum died, in 1806, his eldest 
son took the title of Akbar II.; and not unnatufklly, 
while repining at the fallen fortunes of his house, 
made several futile efforts to break the bonds his 
British masters had forged for him ; yet only on 
one occasion did Lord Minto find a necessity for 
stringent interference. 

Akbar 1 1, had several sons ; but ignoring the 
eldest born, the mother of his third son, Mirza 
Jehangir, intrigued so successfully in his behalf as 
to induce the weak monarch, '»»vho seemed a play- 
thing in her hands, to take such steps as showed 
plainly his intention of altering the proper mode of 
succession. The moment the Governor-General 
interfered, Mirza Jehangir began to take his own 
measures, and by a body of armed men kept the 
palace of the Moguls in a state of ferment. 

With the consent of Akbar, a company of our 
sepoys was now ordered to mount guard on the 
palace gates, within which the adherents of the 
prince look up a hostile position; and when Mr. 
Seton, our Resident, approached to expostulate, he 
was fired on, and narrowly escaped deatli. On 
this our officers resorted to the bayonet ; the inner 
gates were forced, their holders expelled, and Mirza 
Jehangir was sent, a i)risoner for life, to Allahabad. 
From that moment the Shah Akbar II. bowed to 
the fate imposed upon him ; and his pension of 
76,500 rupees per month, Avhich had been promised 
only conditionally by the Marquis of Wellesley, 
was now confirmed by Lord Minto. 

The renewed alarm about Bonaparte's designs 
upon our Eastern empire had doubtless facilitated 
the treaty concluded with Runjeet of Lahore, and 
forced Lord Minto into many embassies and a 
great extension of diplomatic relations ; but now, 
for the first time, our Indian Government courted a 
close connection with the Afghans and the Ameers 
of Scinde. Before the end of 1807, it was confi- 
dently asserted that France had, for the time, 
destroyed our influence at the capitals of Russia, 
Turkey, and Persia, and, with the co-operation of 
those countries, conceived the design of invading 
India. Though a mere chimera this, the appre- 
hensions it excited lasted long; itnd the idea 
that the French would enter India by the nortli- 
westem route through Afghanistan was the bugbear 
of politicians at Calcutta. 

Zemaun Shah, who had excited the apprehensions 
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of successive Governors-General, and twice in- 
vaded Upper India, had been betrayed by his own 
family, dethroned, and had his eyesight extin- 
guished by Prince Mahmoud. Sujah-ul-Mulk, 
uncle of the latter barbarian, had made war upon 
him', driven him out of Cabul, and had placed 
himself upon the throne. His success in achieving 
this revolution was chiefly owing to the circum- 
stance of his brother, Zemaun, having placed in his 
care all the jewels and other property of the crown. 

Other civil wars and revolutions had taken place 
before 1809 ; but when our envoy, the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstonc (son of John, J^ord 
Elphinstone), with his splendid ijuite, arrived, 
Sujah-ul-Mulk was in occupation of the throne, 
and then in the Ijhirticth year of his age. ‘^The 
expression of his coiyitcnance,” wrote Elphinstone, 
who was afterwards Governor of Bombay, ‘Svas 
dignified and pleasing, his voice clear, and his 
address princely. We thought that he had an 
armour of jewels; but, on close inspection, we 
found this to be a mistake, and his real dress to 
consist of a green tunic, witli large flowers in gold 
and precious stones, over which were a large 
breastplate of diamonds shaped like two flattened 
fleurs-de-lis, an ornament of the same kind on each 
thigh, large emerald bracelets on the arms (above 
the elbow),' and many other jewels in different 
places. In one of the bracelets was the Ko/i-i-noof% 
known to be one of the largest diamonds in the 
world.” * 

The embassy was received at Peshawur, and not 
at Cabul, as a civil war was raging among the 
Afghan tribes (who in many respects resemble 
closely the clans of the Scottish Highlands), and all 
the country, from Cabul to Candahar, was in a state 
of convulsion. Notwithstanding the jewelled dress 
of Sujah-ul-Mulk, it was but too api)arent to Mr. 
Elphinstone that the meanness of the crumbling 
monarchy was only equalled by the rapacity of the 
Afghan courtiers, of which he gives us some 
amusing instances. “Lord Minto,” he mentions, 
“had sent many splendid presents to the king. 
The Afghan officers who received charge of 
the presents^ kept the camels on which some of 
these Were sent, and even seized four riding-camels 
which, had entered the palace by mistake. They 
stripped Mr. Elphinstone’s elephant-drivers of their 
livery, and gravely insisted that two English footmen, 
who were sent to put up the chandeliers, were part 
of the Govempr-Generars present to their shah.”t 
The latter took a strong fancy to the silk stockings 
worn by the suite, and begged that some might 

• * ‘'Account of the Kingdom of Cabul,” &c. 

•t Ibid. 


be given him by Elphinstone, who, by his skill 
and diplomacy, achieved the purpose for which 
came, and in June, 1809, he concluded a treaty 
with the mountain potentate, in which the co- 
operation of his hardy and warlike Afghans was 
full}" promised against the French, who were 
declared in the treaty to have entered into a conr 
federacy against the kingdom of Cabul, with ulterior 
designs on Hindostan. Britain bound herself to 
pay for this co-opcration, and to provide for any 
expense to which our new ally might be put in 
preventing the French (of whom and whose locality 
he must have been in perfect ignorance) from 
entering India. 

As he was about to take the field against sortie 
rebels, with a large and disorderly army, Elphinstone 
thought it well to hasten his departure; and, on 
the 14th of June, he commenced the homeward 
journey towards the Indus, but had barely pro- 
ceeded four miles from Peshawur, when he was 
attacked by robbers, and deprived of a mule, laden 
with rich shawls, and rupees to the value of 1,000 
sterling. On the 20th of June he crossed the Indus 
at Attock, where, he says, the river in that month is 
260 yards broad, and was violent in its current. As 
the embassy passed in boats, they saw many of the 
country people floating on the water, astride on the 
inflated skins of oxen. This mode is also in use on 
the Oxus, and was a practice of the natives of those 
regions as far back as the days of Alexander the 
Great, as described by Arrian, in his “Expeditio 
Alexandri.” 

Three marches from the far-famed river brought 
the embassy to the beautiful valley of Hussein 
Abdaiil, in a district frequently the object of con- 
tention between the Sikhs and Afghans, and tl)e 
favourite halting-place of the Moguls in their yearly 
journeys to the vale of Cashmere. There Mr. Elphin- 
stone w^as disposed to linger, but received orders to 
return immediately to British territory. Ere he 
could do this, it was necessary to pbtain from 
Sujah-ul-Mulk a letter, and also to adjust with the 
Sikhs a promise of a passage through their terri- 
tories, wfliich, at first, the Ameers flatly refused to 
accord. So the embassy had a ten days’ halt in 
the valley, Avhich nature has made so charming, 
with its rose-trees, its sheets of violets and lilies, 
its streams and cascades. 

With the permission of the Ameers, Elphinstone 
was just about to resume his journey when the flying 
harem of the shah came close td his camp. The 
former had been defeated in a mountain pass, and 
compelled to fly before a partisan of Prince 
Mahmoud. Another battle, in which the latter was 
present, was fought soon after ; the shah was again 
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defeated, and ded to the moontains with only thirty 
botaemen 3 while Mahmoud seated himself again 
upon the throne at Cabul. 

Aided by the Soubahdar of Cashmere, and also 
by the mountain clans, Shah Sujah once more 
advanced against his nephew, only to receive 
a third defeat, after which he shut himself up in 
the fortress of Attock ; after this he returned 


of its women was the aged, blind, and helpless 
Zemaun Shah. “Had he gone ovpr all Asia,*’ 
adds Elphinstone, “he could scarcely have dis- 
covered a more remarkable instance of the muta- 
bility of fortune than he himself presented : blind, 
dethroned, and exiled, in a country which he had 
twice subdued.” 

A pecuniary grant, which Shah Sujah solicited 
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to Peshawur, and re- established his authority over 1 
tlfe western, portion of those vast regions which are 
the heritage of the Afghan race. The treaty 
Ivan ' valueless 3 but the embassy 

addi^ to our knowledge of that rugged land, 

and life, ,w§d clans , who people it. When travelling 

Mr. Elphinstone again 
met and in the train 


1 in his need, and which Mr- Elphinstone strongly 
recommended, might have enabled him to regain 
the ascendency over all his enemies ; but, by that 
time, the reverses of Napoleon, and 'the victories 
of Wellington, removed all fear of French in- 
fluence in the East ; the grant was refused, and 
alliances with the Afghan clans were courted no 
more. 
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, CHAPTER LXXXL 

. THE EMBASSIES TO t*ERSIA AND SCINDE, 1809. — FIGHTING IN TRAVANCORE. 


Occasioned .by. the same not quite groundless 
panic of ap ipvasipp, Lord Minto, about the same 
time, sent embassi^ to Persia and Scinde. Sir 
Jolip Malcpta, who had won a high reputation 
a previous occasion to the Shah, 
iiivested with plenipotentiary powers in 
Perdiai to counteract the influence which France 
was supposed to have attained at the Persian court. 
Bopuparte was then, after being driven out of 
conceiving the idea of injuring us by the 
way^^ l^ersia; for, on the loth of September, 1807, 
a French mission for Teheran left Constantinople, 
consisting of Gardanne, as ambassador, his 
brother, a man of letters, six engineer and two 
artillery officers, with a dozen other Frenchmen. 
These men industriously represented the British as 
the tyrants of the earth and sea, the French as 
the friends of peace and liberty; and, in short, 
Ga?de|ipe and his companions, while surveying 
the Cwntiy, examining ifs resources, and casting 
camKHi for the Shah, were carrying all before them. 
Sir John Malcolm arrived, and so im]:)ortant was 
the object in view, that the Ministry, about the same 
tii^je, dispatched , on the same errand Sir Harford 
double embassy whicli was unfortunate, 
and ;:^^gninst which Lord Minto protested. Ere the 
lat|it;#^^UTived, “ General Gardanne and his Frcnch- 
hsiid gained such ground in the Persian court 
that theScottish Elchee saw no chance of succeed- 
ing ; aiid Jbeing wisely of opinion that it would do 
mischief father than good to remain at Bushire, or 
to proceed to the capital in a humiliating condition, 

, without the certainty of being honourably 
ti^eived, Malcolm hastened back to Calcutta, and 
ptpp^^ to the Governor-General a bold plan for 
ove^wing the impotent Persian court, and for pro- 
cpipg the speedy dismissal of Gardanne.'’ 

^is plan was to seize the Isle of Kisniis, in the 
Persiaa;Gti]lft 4nd immediately make it an emporium 
depot for military stores, and the 
Lord Minto J?-aspe(J at 
the Malcolm was ready to 

S^l the head of 2,000 men, for 

flie tidings came of Jones’ 

9tnival ^oute to Teheran, 
with^ thousands of pounds, 

from 'Lhe fame of all 

these, the khans, when 

beWdfe^" Ife ekclaimed, ‘‘Mashallah! 


the British are not ruined ; but the French are ihe 
fathers of lies, and made us cat dirt ! ” 

Malcolm also went to Persia a third time, by his 
presence and advice to perfect the negociations — Sir 
Harford Jones having concluded a preliminary treaty. 
He reached Teheran in June, 1810, but quitted it 
without accomplishing anything, on being made 
acquainted with the approach of Sir Gore Ousely, 
Bart., as ambassador extraordinary from Britain. 

Malcolm’s reception, however^ had been most 
gracious; and on his departure^ the Shah conferred 
upon him the order of the Lion and Sun, presented 
him with a valuable sword, and made him a Khan 
and Sepahdar of the empire.'^ He is said to have 
introduced the potato into Persia, whei:c it is 
known as “ Malcolm’s plum.” t 

The embassy to Scinde was sent professedly with 
a view to commercial privileges, and to establish 
friendly relations with Hyderabad, its capital. Mr. 
Hankey Smith was Lord MinLo’s envoy to the 
Ameers, whose country was in a state as lawless 
and turbulent as Afghanistan. A treaty or amicable 
arrangement was concluded witli them on the 9th 
of August,, 1809, “ the Ameers pledging themselves 
to permit no enemy of the British to cross their 
frontiers, and to exclude the tribe of the French 
from settling in their country.” 

Gholaum AH, the most powerful of those warlike 
chiefs, wished the British to assist him in conquer- 
ing the adjacent country of Ciitch ; but he was 
told that Britain had no desire to extend its 
dominions in any direction, or to aid any power in 
aims of conquest. On hearing this the Ameers 
scorned the treaty, and prepared to conquer Cutch 
alone. 

A dispute with Travancore was the next impor- 
tant affair in Lord Minto’s government. On the 
conclusion of the war with Tippoo, two treaties 
had been signed between the Compapy and the 
rajah. The first guaranteed his territpiies, but 
bound him to furnish, when wanted, all. the troops 
lie was able to muster. Another (1805) bound him 
to pay for a certain subsidiary force. By the end 
of the third year the subsidy was in and on 

payment being demanded,, .the ra}A\|ieclnred the 

* "Scot. Biog. Diet.,” 1842. , v ; 

t It is interesting to npte that of great 

antiquity in Scotland— is borne by (Malco]m) 

Khan, the ambassador of the Shah at the Quatti 

Victoria (1876). ^ 
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second treaty had been thrust upon him, and that 
the payment of four battalions, for which it stipu- 
lated, was more than his exchequer could stand. 
On the other hand, our Resident, Colonel Macaulay, 
urged that delay in paying the subsidy was owing 
to the money spent upon a useless body of troops 
called the Carnatic Brigade. Hence the dispute 
took this form — whether the subsidiary force or the 
brigade should be reduced. 

The dewan, or premier, of Travancore, Vailoo 
Tambi, was blamed by Macaulay for permitting 
the subsidy to fall into arrear; and the colonel 
urged his removal. This was, to all appearance, 
acceded to; but the dewan, while pretending to 
hold office only till the nomination of a successor, 
organised in secret a conspiracy of the Nairs, 
induced the dewan qf the Rajah of Cochin to join 
him, and gave encouragement to some French 
adventurers who landed on the coast. Moreover, 
he sought to inflame the neighbouring rajahs by 
rumours that their religion was in danger ; thus 
Colonel Macaulay applied for reinforcements. 

On the 28th of December, 1808, the dewan 
intimated his intention of resigning, and departing 
to Calicut. On that very night Macaulay’s house 
was surrounded and broken into by armed men, 
intent on murdering him. Concealing himself, he 
contrived to escape in the morning, and reach a 
vessel, which proved to be a British transport, with 
part of the expected reinforcements on board. 
Under Colonel Chalmers, the subsidiary force was 
cantoned at Quilon, after advancing from which 
place he was compelled to return again, as 40,000 
Nairs or Travancorians were alleged to be in arms. 

Early in January, 1809, he was joined at Quilon 
by four companies of H.M. 12th Regiment, from 
Cannanore, on the Malabar coast, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Picton, uncle of the famous Sir 
Thomas, who fell at Waterloo. The disparity of 
force was very great, for Vailoo Tambi w^as now 
advancing, at the head of 30,000 men, led in many 
instances by French, Dutch, and German officers, 
and with a park of eighteen guns. He commenced 
the attack, but after a five hours’ conflict he was 
defeated with very great loss. Colonel Picton died 
a general in 1811. 

After this repulse at Quilon, breathing wrath and 
revenge, he hastened off to Cochin, known as “ the 
morass” by the Portuguese, whicii was held by 
Major Hewitt, with only two companies of the 
1 2th and six of native infantry. That officer was 
attacked by the Travancorians in three great 
masses, which he repulsed with signal bravery; 
bjit meanwhile succomrs were arriving. Colonel 
John *Cuppage, who commanded in Malabar, 


entered the province of Cochin at the head of 
H.M. 80th, or Staffordshire Volunteers, and two 
battalions of sepoys; from Trichinopol}^, Colond 
the lion. Arthur St. Leger (son of Lord Doncrailc) 
was coming on with H.M. 69th Foot, a regiment 
of native cavalry, three of sepoys, and some of 
the Royal Artillery, while a Kaffre regiment was to 
join him from Ceylon. He directed his match 
through the province of Tinnevelly, across the 
great mountain range by the western Ghauts that 
end at Cape Comorin. As the most practicaWle 
];asses are far to the south, he had to turn his 
march as much as possible in that direction. 

The route he selected was through the pass of 
Arambuli, which leads westward across the ’moun- 
tains by the highway from Palamacottah, a town in 
the Tinnevelly district. This pass was defended by 
formidable works, a portion of the famous Lines 
of 'Fravancorc ; and as Colonel St. Leger had no 
train of battering guns, to force them was a task 
of no small difficulty. 

On the 8th of February the Lines were surveyed 
by Major Welsh and Lieutenant Gore, and on the 
following day an attack was made. According to 
St. Leger’s despatch to the Madras Government, 
the escalade consisted of two companies of our 
69th Regiment, commanded by Captain W. Syms, 
with some native companies, and it was eminently 
successful after Major Welsh won possession of a 
redoubt which enfiladed the whole line to be 
attacked. In the lists of gallant fellows which 
accompany this despatch, I have to lament the fate 
of Captain Cunningham, whose wound, I fear, is 
mortal, which deprives his country of a brave and 
valuable officer. When Major Welsh had once 
effected his security in that commanding position, 
I dispatched to his assistance, by the same arduous 
route, a company of H.M. 69th Regiment, and 
three companies of the ist and 2nd Battalions of 
the 13th Regiment, under Captain Hodgson, to 
reinforce and add confidence to his party. As 
soon as this addition was perceived, a detachment 
from his party stormed the main lines, and by dint 
of persevering bravery carried them entirely, and 
the northern redoubt was abandoned by the panic- 
struck enemy, who fled in confusion in every 
direction, leaving me in possession of their strongest 
lines; and I am now encamped in a convenient 
position, two miles interior of the {sk) Arambooly 
Gate.” 0 - 

A great number of cannon, many of thetn 
brass, and of beautiful workmanship, fell into ©tir 
hands. 

On the 17 th of February the troopi be^ 
to move in the direction of Trivaadapatiuii) an 
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extensive place, which contains the summer palace 
of the Rajah of Travancore, built in European 
fashion. ^ 

From an opposite point, Colonel Chalmers was 
also advancing upon it ; while Colonel Cuppage, 
having crossed the northern frontier, was pushing 
on southward without opposition. 

Our soldiers were filled with the blindest fury 
against the rajah, the dewan, and all their followers, 
in consequence of the brutal murder of Mr. Hume, 
a Scottish surgeon, to whose professional services 
the dewan had been more than once indebted ; 
and in consequence also of what was known by 
them as the “ Massacre of Aleppi,"' when he put 
to* a 'horrible death Sergeant-Major Tilsby and 
thirty-four soldiers of the 12 th whom he had 
entrapped. An officer of the 12th thus relates 
the diabolical deed : — “ The soldiers had escaped 
the fury of the hurricane, and anchored off Aleppi, 
a sea-port about forty miles from Cochin, mis- 
taking this place for Quilon ; and, canoes pushing 
off from the shore, they landed without hesitation 
or suspicion, rejoiced to be so speedily relieved 
from their miserable and dangerous confinement. 
On reaching the bazaar, they were informed that 
the British force was only five miles distant. 
After depositing their arms in a large room 
pointed out as the temporary barracks for the 
Europeans, they afterwards strolled about the 
town, and the inhabitants supplying them with 
arrack free of all expense, the poor fellows soon 
became intoxicated, and extended in the streets in 
a completely inanimate state, incapable of the least 
resistance, and were thus easily secured by the 
Travancorians, who first cruelly broke both wrists 
of each soldier with a heavy iron bar, smashing the 
bones to atoms; then tightly tying their hands 
behind them, and neck and knees together, they 
barbarously precipitated them into a deep loath- 
some dungeon. In this choking condition they 
remained four days and nights, without water or 
food*. The agonising groans of the miserable 
men were mimicked and derided by these bar- 
barians. On the fifth morning they were taken 
out sepa^mtely, in a state of extreme exhaustion, 
and conveyed to the Backwater, three miles distant, 
surrounded by the exulting populace. Heavy 
stones were then attached to the neck of each 
helpless wretch, and thus they were plunged into 
the amidst the barbarous shouts and mimics 
of the natives!. The sergeant-major, who had 
been overpowered, was the last victim of this 
unprecedented tragedy ; be repeatedly called for a 
sword, that he tniglit like a soldier, but all in 
vain ; he was also pfhcipitated, in spite of cries 
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and struggles, into the watery grave already shared 
by his comrades in misfortune. These particulars 
were communicated by a cook-boy who had 
accompanied the detachment, and had been an 
eye-witness of the whole inhuman transaction. 
Aleppi is thirty miles from Quilon. This massacre 
was commanded by the collector of pepper, a man 
named Popinapilly.” Moreover, Vailoo Tambi 
was accused of having put to death in cold blood 
3,000 native Christians, charged with no crime but 
their religion. 

As our troops marched on, intent on vengeance, 
all resistance seemed to have ceased, and it only 
remained for their leaders to dictate to the rajah 
such terms as would at least prevent a recurrence 
of an insurrection so savage in its feature?. 

The guilty dewan had fled, £^nd being abandoned 
by his master — ^who, to convince the conquerors of 
his zeal, was base enough to send several armed 
I parties in search of him — took refuge, in his 
terror and despair, in the pagoda of Bhagwadi. 
Though this place was venerated as a holy sanc- 
tuary, his Hindoo pursuers .had no hesitation in 
violating it, and Vailoo Tambi was found expiring 
with self-inflicted wounds. His brother, who was 
taken with him, was conveyed to Quilon and 
hanged. 

His dead body was stripped, taken to Trivanda- 
patam, and exposed upon a gibbet. “This pro- 
ceeding, though said to have been the act of the 
rajah, was strongly Censured by the Governor- 
General, who held that the Resident had made 
himself responsible, by neither preventing the 
exposure nor proclaiming his disapprobation. The 
ends of justice were served when the dewan ceased 
to exist ; and the attempt to carry punishment 
further was, as his lordship remarked, repugnant 
to humanity and the principles of civilised govern- 
ment." 

l^ong ere this retribution came to pass, Captain 
Foote, of H.M.S. Piedmontaise (a French prize), 
had destroyed indiscriminately every vessel, of 
whatever size or description, at Quilon, among 
which there were doubtless many belonging to the 
Arabs. 

The pacification of Travancore seemed to be 
complete, yet scarcely two years elapsed ere the new 
dewan was suspected of fallowing in the footsteps 
of the wretched Vailoo Tambi. The subsidy was 
not forthcoming, but indications of a ^w plot for 
war and bloodshed were found ; hence, Lord Minto 
resolved to enforce a clause of the treaty of 1805, 
by which it was provided, that on thefiiiiure of any 
portion of the conditions by die Travancorians, the 
British Government had the right of assuming tfie 
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management of their country } and the necessity for 
this had become so apparent, tliat the rajah himself 
is supposed to have secretly requested it. 

Similar treatment was applied to the Rajah of 
Cochin, whose government is still a sort of feudal 
despotism, such as prevailed in the other states into 
which the western coast of the peninsula was 
divided, before the invasion and conquest by Tip- 
poo. The rajah had few privileges beyond those of 
the NdzirSy or nobles, except the right of calling on 
them for military service in time of war, and col- 
lecting some trifling tolls and duties. 

The Dewan of Cochin was undoubtedly impli- 
cated in the Travancore insurrection, and the same 
security against the recurrence of such conduct | 
became necessary. The whole expenses of the late ‘ 


war were levied from the two rajahs, in the propor- 
tion of two-thirds from Travancore and one-third 
from Cochin. It has been supposed thatthe union 
of these two rajahs, or rather that of their dewans, 
in an insurrection, which both must have known to 
be, eventually, hopeless and desperate, must have 
had some secret and strong provocation, unknown 
now, and that the rigid extortion of payment for 
troops which these two princes held to be unneces- 
sary, and which both alleged to be an intolerable 
burden, was equally a violation of justice and of 
good policy. 

And now, during the fighting in Travancore, the 
troubles of Lord Min to were greatly increased by 
the remarkable quarrels which took place nmong 
the officials at Madras. 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 

THE DISSENSIONS AT MADRAS. — MUTINY OF THE ARMY. — ITS CAUSES AND CONCLUSION. 


Sir George Barlow, who, as Governor-General, 
had carried his system of economy, with regard 
to the army, somewhat too far, was now, as 
Governor of Madras, still more intent upon mean 
and unwise saving and reduction among all classes 
of the Company's servants. Sir John Cradock, 
having been recalled after the mutiny at Vellore, 
was succeeded as commander-in-chief by General 
Hay Macdowall, a fiery and impetuous Celt, who, 
in 1776, had been a subaltern in the Fraser High- 
landers, and, in 1779, a captain in the Black Watch, 
during the war in America. Sir John Cradock 
had held a seat ot council. Both offices became 
vacant by his recall; but the Directors thought 
proper to confer only one on his successor ; and 
Macdowall was the last man in India to submit 
tamely to what he deemed an insult and injustice ; 
and having failed in his appeal to the Directors, he 
wrote to Sif George Barlow, asserting that their 
conduct had placed him in a position so extra- 
ordinary, so unexampled and degrading, that the 
most painful emotions had been excited ; and now, 
embittered by his own grievance, when the officers 
under his command became loud in their com- 
plaints of the sordid retrenchments to which they 
were, subjected, be encouraged, rather than 
recessed, them ; so a mutinous spirit began fast 
to pervade all ranks. 


Colonel John Munro, the quartermaster-general, 
had been directed to draw up a report (during the 
govcrnmenl of Lord William Bentinck) upon the 
eligibility of abolishing a monthly allowance, which 
had been granted to officers commanding native 
corps, known as “ tentage,” for the provision of 
camp equipage. In his report on this subject, the 
colonel expressed an opinion advocating the aboli- 
tion of this allowance, which he described as a 
system that ‘‘placed the interest and duty of 
the officers in direct opposition to each other and 
after the transmission of this report to Calcutta, in 
obedience to instructions from the Supreme Court 
there, Sir George Barlow, to whom they were most 
congenial, abolished “the tent contract” by a 
general order, in May, 180S. 

A copy of the quartermaster-general's memorial 
became in some way public, and all officers who 
had enjoyed this necessary perquisite were so in- 
dignant, that they presented a formal charge against 
him to General Macdowall, accusing him of “ con- 
duct unbecoming the character of an officer and 
gentleman, for having, in his proposed plan for the 
abolition of the tent contract, latj^ly held by officers 
commanding native corps, .made use of false and 
infamous insinuations, thereby (such were the words) 
tending to injure our characters as officers, and 
otherwise injurious to our reputations as gentlemen*^* 
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Twenty-four officers signed this charge, and upon 
these grounds, General Macdowall placed Colonel 
Munro ui^der arrest The latter addressed a letter 
to the Chief Secretary of Government, which, as in 
duty bound, he enclosed under cover to the com- 
mander-in-chief, who refused to forward the appeal, 
saying that it was a question purely military, and 
which rested on his own judgment, and that he 
would not compromise the position in which he 
wiis placed. 

“ The present attempt to make a reference to a 
civil governor was unexampled,” he said, “and 
could not be sufficiently reprobated, as striking a 
blow at the root of military authority. He had the 
uiKOnte'olled and inalienable right of judging of 
the conduct of every officer under his command, 
and could not but view the present application as 
extremely indelicate and disrespectful.” 

Upon this, Munro appealed to the government 
direct, saying that he should never have taken this 
step had the subject been purely military, as the 
commander-in-chief was pleased to state. He 
was, however, placed under arrest. The Madras 
Government ordered his release ; and with all his 
rage and reluctance, the general did not venture to 
disobey ; but in returning the colonel his sword, he 
did so under protest, and \ook the only revenge in 
his power, of issuing a general order, in which, on 
the 25th of January, 1809, he took leave of the | 
Madras army, and appended thereto — on the very 1 
day he put to sea — a severe reprimand, which 
could only be read when he was far from the 
spot."*^ 

This document stated that the conduct of 
Colonel Munro, in making a direct appeal to the 
civil power, “being destructive of subordination, 
subversive of military discipline, a violation of the 
sacred rights of the commander-in-chief, and hold- 
ing out a most dangerous example to the service, 
Lieutenant-General Macdowall, in support of the 
dignity of the profession, and his own station and 
character, felt it incumbent on him to express 
his strong disapprobation of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mtinro’s unexampled proceedings, and considered 
it a ^lemn duty upon him to reprimand Lieutenant- 
Colonel Munro, in General Orders ” 

General Macdowall had not yet resigned the 
command— it is supposed for the purpose of dis- 
char^g diis Parthian -shot ; and it was generally 
nnderstood ^at he meant to send his resignation 
from Negapatam or from Ceylon : but as soon as 
this act of defiance to^.thc civil government was 
made known to Sir O^ge Barlow, he caused 

* Edim^rgh Ann^ Eegi, UBiq \ ** Disturbances at Madras, ” 
by Rob. Sbutboy, 


signals to be made to recall the vessels^ with the 
intention of instantly removing the angry general 
from command; but the signals were unseen, or 
unheeded, and the ships bore away into the Indian 
Sea, and Macdowall was doomed never to learn 
the censure that was intended him ; for the Lady 
Dufidas, Indiaman, in which he sailed, with several 
other officers, perished, with six ships in her com- 
pany, in a violent hurricane off the Mauritius.* 

The deputy-adjutant-general, Major Boles, in 
absence of his senior, was in duty bound to dis- 
seminate the order, and did so, for which he was, 
unjustly, suspended by the governor. On this 
Colonel Cuppage, the adjutant-general, honourably 
informed the latter that he, and not Major Boles, 
was the responsible person ; whereupon Sir George 
Barlow, without removing th^, suspension of the 
major, immediately suspended the colonel — adding 
blunder to blunder. The pernicious effect of all this 
was, that Major Boles was regarded by his brother 
officers as a persecuted man, and from that time a 
; struggle between the government and the army 
became inevitable, and could only be terminated 
by one or other giving way ; though there is but 
little doubt that the troops, had they chosen, might 
have dictated their own terms. 

A number of officers of the Madras army drew 
up and circulated for signatures a memorial to 
Lord Minto, repeating their grievances, and con- 
demning the treatment which their commander-in- 
chief had received from the civil authorities. They 
also drew up a flattering address to the suspended 
adjutant-general. This was deemed downright 
mutiny by the Madras Government; and on the 
ist of May, 1809, another general order was issued,' 
censuring the circulators of the offensive documents, 
removing some from their particular commands, 
and suspending others altogether. 

At the head of those suspended was Viscount 
Doneraile’s son, the Plon. Colonel St. Leger, who 
had recently terminated the war in Travancore, 
but who died a major-general in 1823 ; Colonels 
Cuppage and Chalmers ; Majors Thomas Boles 
and John De Morgan ; Captains James Grant and 
Josiah Marshall; all— or most of tliem-^to proceed 
to Britain. 

Major Conway was appointed adjutant-general, 
vice Cuppage ; Captain P. Vans Agnew to be 
his deputy, vice Boles; Lieutenant Patullo was 
to command the Body-guard, Captain Grant ; 
Major Sir John Sinclair, Bart, (of Duhbeath), to 
have charge of the arsenal at Fort St George ; and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Couron, of his Majesty’s 
Royal Regiment to command the garrison. Th^e 
I ^ tSog, 
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•orders were signed by Major-General Gowdie, 
commanding the army. 

What made all these measures more unjusti- 
fiable was, that the officers punished were made 
acquainted at the same moment with the charge and 
sentence; they were not brought to a court-martial, 
and those who maintained their innocence were 
not permitted to prove it. 

In other ways the personal vindictiveness of 
Earlow was shown. Major Boles had never made 


Towards Lieutenant-Colonel Martin the same 
malevolence was displayed. He came to Madras 
in December, and took his passage in a ship 
j which was expected to sail on the 29th of January; 
; but he was ordered not to leave India, as the 
' Judge -Advocate -General requested Sir George 
j Barlow to detain him, as his evidence was required 
j against Colonel Miinro. Barlow, in his vacillation, 
^ told him that if he would sign an apology he Avoiild 
, be permitted to sail ; but the officer received the 



his injuries a subject of reference to the army, or 
to any part of it; he had never provoked the 
addresses, nor asked the relief they offered ; yet 
the alleged offence of the rest was unjustly visited 
on him. From Madras lie was banished to Bengal, 
entailing upon him, as he alleged, great and inevi- 
table expense, when all his allowances were taken 
from him. Though in Bengal he continued to live 
in the same retired and inoffensive manner as at 
Madras, he was removed, per order, to the Danish 
settlement of Serampore, on the western bank of 
4.he Hooghley, to prevent him having any intercourse 
with his brother-officers ; and there he remained 
until finally ordered to Britain. 

37 


message with contempt and scorn. Sir George 
Barlow withdrew the prohibition, and expressing 
regret for the inconvenience to w'hich Colonel 
Martin had been subjected, ordered that he should 
be reimbursed for the loss of his passage ; and that 
officer w'as got rid of for 1,000 star pagodas, paid 
out of the public treasury. 

In this instance, continues Southey, 
Government showed a sense of justice in which it 
w^as w^anting to Major Boles. Brft the vindictive 
disposition which it manifested every day received 
fresh provocations ; for w’hen the discontented 
officers perceived that in one instance the civil 

* Edin, Ann. 1810 . 
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authority had Ijecii evidently in the wrong, they 
were enabled to deceive themselves, and give to 
the mutinous career in which they had em- 
barked a semblance of just and honourable pro- 
ceedings. Colonel Munro being the chief object 
of their dislike, they shunned his society with the 
most studied marks of contempt. Captain Marshall, 
the secretary of the military board, who had freqiicnt 
occasion Ij meet him on duty, avoided him upon 
all other occasions, as a man with wliom it was 
disgraceful to hold communion : he was, therefore, 
dismissed from his situation, and ordered to 
Nizagapatam, 500 miles distant. The intentional 
insult could not be mistaken ; but there was an 
arbitrary character in tlie punishment wliich, tliough 
legal upon military principles, made it, nevertheless, 
an odious act when it proceeded from the civil 
government. It was, however, apparent this time 
that the army were determined to try their strength 
against the governor, hoping either to induce the 
Court of Directors to supersede him, or that they 
themselves, by repeated insults, should compel him 
to resign. Their hatred of Colonel Munro had now 
extended to Sir Ceorge Barlow, and they began, as 
the t)hrasc is, to Lsend liim to Coventry’ also. His 
invitations were uniformly refused; and an ofheer 
belonging to an institution formed for the instruc- 
tion of young ofTicers was expelled from the society 
of his fellows, because he had attended an enter- 
tainment given at the Covernment House. An 
outrage like this could not be passed over; tney 
were informed that, if they did not immediately 
amend their conduct, they would be ordered to quit 
the institution and join their corps, 'fhey replied 1 
that the regulations of the service allowed to 
officers, in common with other gentlemen, the 
privilege of making choice of companions for their 
private society; and, as they did not choose to 
hold any furtlier acquaintance with the gentleman 
in question, they held themselves justified in the 
measures they had taken. In consequence of this 
they were ordered to join their corps, because of 
their irregular conduct. 

‘‘One corps was ordered to Vellore, because 
Major Boles had dined at their mess, before 
he knew that his appearance there was offen- 
sive. Another, it was said, was threatened by 
General Gowdie, the new comravander-in-chief, 
that they should be sent to one of the most 
distant stations, because the officers refused to 
dine with Sir George Barlow. These facts may 
have received their colouring from the heat or 
malice of party ; but the iirtpression which re- 
sults from a dispassionate pprusal of the statements 
of both parties is, that there was a mutinous 
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disposition on one side, and an arbitrary one on 
the other.” 

Sir George Barlow committed a serious blunder. 
In ignorance of the exact nature of the disaffec- 
tion, and tlie extent to which it had spread, the 
subsidiary force at Hyderabad was complimented 
at the expense of tlic rest of the army, for not 
taking any part in the movement against the civil 
authorities ; but no sooner did this general order 
reach that garrison, than the compliment was 
resented as an insult, and a circular letter was 
addressed to the other officers of the Company’s 
service, assuring them, that they were not divested 
of those feelings which had been excited through- 
out the service, adding, in a memorial to the 
governor, this sentence — “ Under these impres- 
sions we feel compelled to m^kc some efforts to 
avert the evil we sec impending, or what may be 
I the possible and probable consequences — the 
separation of the civil and military authorities, 
the destruction of all discipline and subordination 
among the nati\'c troops, the ultimate loss of so 
large a portion of the British possessions in 
India, and the dreadful blow it will inflict on the 
mother country.” 

One hundred and fifty-eight officers of the 
Jaulnah and Hyderabad forces, signed this docu- 
ment, and ‘’'the possible and probable conse- 
quences,” so darkly hinted at, were not without 
having a startling effect. Through ('olonel Mon- 
tressor, commanding at I lyderabad, they demanded 
the repeal of the government order of the ist 
May, the immediate restoration of the officers 
punished by it, the removal from the staff of all 
who hatl advised the late measures, and a general 
amnesty for all past proceedings. 

This was deemed the signal for rebellion, and 
committees of correspondence were immediately 
appointed at the different military stations, for 
the purpose of organising one great plan of resolute 
resistance ; while a deputation Avas actually sent 
from the Bombay army, offering co-operation 
“ against the tyrannical and oppressive conduct of 
the Governor of Madras and his advisers.” 

At this alarming juncture. Lord Miqto assured 
Sir George Barlow of his approval and firm 
support. 

The first act of open mutiny was committed at 
the seaport of Masulipatam, in the Northern Circars. 
The Madras European Regiment stationed . there 
had, for some time, evinced a very mutinous spirit; 
hence Lieutenant-Colonel innes, an officer of a 
resolute character, was appointed to take charge 
of it and command of the garrison ; and the 
conduct of some of the officers on the evening 
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of his arrival was so obnoxious, that he applied 
for their -removal, a measure openly resented by 
the rest. 

Three companies being ordered to do marine 
duty on board of our war ships in the ]>ay of 
Bengal, they refused to embark, the officers 
having persuaded their men that tliis was but a 
preliminary step to breaking up the regiment and 
turning it into the navy. Colonel Innes was 
seized, placed under arrest, and Major Storey 
assumed the command, on the plea that he did 
so to prevent worse consequences ; and a manag- 
ing committee of the officers, to communicate 
further with the disaffected elsewhere, was formed. 
Sir John Malcolm was dispatched to Masulipatam; 
after various attempts to restore subordination, he 
returned to* report that “ the only means of allay- 
ing the most dreadful calamities were to modify 
the orders of May ist, restore all the officers who 
had been suspended, and inform the army that 
its claim to the Bengal allowance would be laid 
Before the Court of Directors.” 

This advice, if acted on, would have destroyed 
the civil power in India. Matters fast grew 
darker, and it was evident that the officers were 
bent on armed rebellion. A battalion at Hyder- 
abad, when under orders for Goa, refused to 
march, on the plea, as <hey plainly told Colonel 
Montressor, that their serv ices might soon be 
wanted elsewhere. At this painful juncture the 
king^s troops remained fiithful an<l firm. In order 
to ascertain wdio among the Company’s officers 
could be depended on, it was resolved to 
apply a test, in the form of a document, copies 
of which were sent to the commanders of stations, 
with instructions to reciuire the signatures of all 
to it. Those who refused to sign were to be 
removed from their regiments to stations on the 
coast, there to remain till better times might allow 
of their being employed again ; while the sepoys 
were to be instructed that the dispute was purely 
a personal and not a general affair. The royal 
troops were stationed so as to be a check upon 
those of the Company ; but the test was not very 
successful,’ and was openly declined by many of 
whose loyalty there could be no doubt. Out of 
1,300 officers, then on the strength of the Madras 
army, it was signed by only 150. 

The officers commanding in Tiavancore, Mala- 
bar, and Canara, hesitated at first, from dread of 
the consequences, to offer it ; and when Colonel 
Davis attempted to do so at Seringapatam, the 
European officers revolted at once. After driving 
the king^s troops out of the fort, they seized the 
treasury, drew up the bridges, loaded the guns, 


formed a committee of safety, sdnt out a detach- 
ment, which captured the sum of 30,000 pagodas 
on its way to the paymaster, and summoned to 
their assistance two battalions from Chitteldroog. 

There was nothing for it but fighting now. 

A squadron of H.M. 25th Dragoons, a native 
regiment of cavalry, and another of infantry, 
under Colonel Gibbs, set out from Bangalore for 
Seringapatam, to which place the two Chittel- 
droog battalions, under the command of Captain 
INIacintosh, were on the march, which they con- 
tinued till they came in sight of the citadel, 
when, on beholding Gibbs’ cavalry, they were 
seized with a f)anic, and breaking, dispersed. . The 
revolters in the citadel having made a demon- 
stration in their favour, they all got in, save 200 or 
more, who W'cre sabred on the spot. During the 
night Gibbs’ camp was cannonaded , and a sortie 
was made upon him, but repulsed ; after which, 
Colonel Davis, though labouring under severe 
indisposition, took command of the loyal troops, 
and, aided by our Resident at the court of the 
Rajah, the Hon. Arthur Cole (son of Lord 
Enniskillen), acted fearlessly. This act of hos- 
tility at Seringapatam was almost the last on 
which the disaffected officers ventured, and doubt- 
ing their chances of success, they made their 
submission ; for the government, to crush the re- 
bellion, had determined to form an army of 
12,000 men, of whom more than one-third should 
be European, and place it under Colonel Barry 
Close. That officer arrived at Hyderabad on the 
3rd August (before these troops were mustered), 
where an obstinate resistance was expected. With 
some difficulty he made his way into the canton- 
ments, but becoming apprehensive of being made 
a prisoner, he withdrew to the residency. 

As soon as he did so, the committee of officers 
sent for the divisions at Jaulnah and in the 
Northern Circars. “The troops at the former 
place, at once obeying the summons, made two 
marches in advance, and those in the Circars were 
preparing to take the field, when the vie^^'s of the 
officers at Hyderabad underwent a change, which 
they themselves, in a penitential letter to tlie 
Governor-General, attributed to a kind of sudden 
conversion, though there is much reason to suspect 
that they were influenced as much by fear as by 
genuine repentance. . . . They signed the test, 
and began to preach submission, ^y sending to the 
different stations of the army a circular, in which 
they entreated their brother-officers to lose no time 
ill following their example.” 

When Lord IMinto reached Madras, on the nth 
September, 1809, he found the rebellion subdued, 
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and he had only to take measures for punishing 
those who had taken a prominent part in it. 
Lieutenant-Colonels Bell and Doveton, and Major 
Storey, were ordered for trial, with eighteen 
other officers, whose names were struck out of the 
amnesty. Colonel Bell was cashiered, and declared 
incapable of serving in any military capacity what- 
ever. The same sentence was passed on Major 
Storcy, and though he was recommended to mercy, 
it wab -onfirmed. 

Colonel Doveton, in defence, maintained that 
he had only marched with the mutinous troops for 
the purpose of preventing greater evils, and was, 
therefore, ^honourably acquitted. Major Boles was 
restored to the service, but, without special i)er- 
mission, was never more to set foot in India. 

With reference to these startling affairs at Madras, 
papers were called for in tlic House of Commons ; 
but no motion was founded on them. The con- 
duct of Sir George Barlow in the Court of Directors, 
was generally approved of, with two important 
exceptions — the one was the unjust susi)ension of 
Major Boles for circulating the order of his superior 
officer. General Macdowall ; and the other, the 


C1809. 

unwise suspension of a number of officers, in an 
arbitrary manner, upon secret information, to which 
he should never have listened. In appointing a 
new commandcr-in-chief, his exclusion from the 
council — the express grievance of the deceased 
Macdowall — was so strongly recognised, that one 
of the civil membcis was removed to make way for 
him. 

A motion for the recall of Sir George Barlow — 
though negatived in July, 18 ii — was renewed and 
carried at the end of the following year. 

The most clear, terse, and best of all comments 
on these remarkable disturbances will be found 
among the “Wellington Despatches,” in a letter 
written to Sir J ohii Malcolm by the Great Duke, 
dated from Badajoz, on the 3rd* of December, 
1809. ^ • 

Notwithstanding the local disturbance's which 
have been related, the general peace of British 
India was not interrupted during the administration 
of Lord Minto, though many stirring anti brilliant 
achievements took place in relation thereto. These 
were chiefly naval exploits, and expeditions for the 
reduction of the enemy's settlements. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

CAPTUKE OF GOA, MACAO, ISLE OF FRANCE. — 'i’lIF. MOLUCCAS. 


When Portugal was occupied by the invading 
armies of France, in accordance with instructions 
received from the Ministry, Lord Minto ordered 
possession to be taken of her settlements in the 
East, a measure somewhat unnecessary with regard 
to Goa, where an arrangement, reserving the civil 
administration to the Portuguese, and assigning the 
military authority to Britain, had been previously 
made. 

To effect a similar arrangement at IVIacao, an 
expedition sailed from Calcutta and Madras in the 
month of July, and arrived off that place on the 1 1 th 
of September, 1809. The Governor of Macao saw 
it with astonishment, and as he was without instruc- 
tions from Lisbon, refused to receive the .sanction 
of the Viceroy of Goa for giving up the colony to 
Britain. Force was therefore employed, and our 
troops took possession, thus very nearly pro\ oking 
a war with the Chinese, wlio thought they had some 
right to be consulted in this matter, which led to a 
complete stoppage of our trade with China. 


The m’onth of May, in the following year, 1810, 
found the Isle of France blockaded by Captain Pyni 
in the Sirius, with the Magicienne, Iphigenia, and the 
Ncrcide, under his orders. The last was a forty-four 
gun ship, commanded by Ca])tain AVilloughby, who 
landed at Point du Liable, attacked Port Jacotel, 
where he stormed two strong batteries, followed by 
Lieutenant Deacon and a hundred blue-jackets from 
the Ncrddc, who burned the signal-post, spiked 
the guns, destroyed the carriages, and carried off 
the field-pieces and military stores. He distributed 
among the inhabitants certain proclamations, issued 
by Governor P'arquhar, of the Isle of Roderigue, 
which sought to undermine their loyalty to the 
Emperor of France, after which he embarked, 
having suffered small loss ; but had he been taken 
with the proclamations on his person, he ran the 
risk of a death of ignominy. 

It was now determined to make a conquest of 
the Isle of France, and the expedition, to which 
each of the three presidencies contributed, anchored 
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on the 29th of November, 1810, in Grand Baye, near 
the north-east extremity of the isle, and about 
fifteen miles from its capital, Port Louis. ' 

The troops were commanded by Major-General 
Abercrombie, and the fleet by Admiral Bertie, 
whose squadron consisted of eighteen sail, armed 
with 604 guns; making up, with transports and 
other vessels, seventy sail in all. The troops, 
marines, seamen, and gunners, to the number of 
11,000 men, were landed on the same day without 
loss or delay, and the advance at once began into 
the interior of that beautiful isle, with the descrip- 
tion of which the delightful romance of Bernardin 
St. Pierre has made most readers so familiar. 

The French governor was able only to muster 
about 2,000 Ewropeans, and some bands of undis- 
ciplined and halj'-armed creoles and slaves. 'Fhe 
troops immediately commenced active operations, 
while the squadron watched their movements, and 
landed all supplies when necessary. General dc 
Caen ventured to make a stand in an advantageous 
position from the capital, and was not driven from 
it till he had inflicted some loss. I’rcparations were 
then made to assault the town by land, while Admiral 
Bertie should bombard it by sea ; but the governor 
offered to capitulate, and, o^^ing to the advanced 
.state of the season, obtained favourable terms. 

The strength of thq isle had been greatly over- 
rated, and the conquest of it was made by a force 
.so overpowering, that, if the honour was small the 
])rofit was great. It became a British colony, and 
as such has ever since remained. 

With the island, there fell into our liands an 
immense cjuantity of stores and valuable merclian- 
di.se, six large frigates, and thirty-one sail of other 
vessels, wdth 200 i)ieces of ordnance m battery. 
The peculiarly favourable position of the Isle of 
France placed it, beyond all question, as a valuable 
acquisition to Britain. If properly defended, it is 
almost impregnable, save to such a combined force 
by land and sea as no power could bring against it 
in secret. It possesses the only harbour refuge 
within a vast extent of ocean, embracing the ^\holc 
range of the African continent, Ceylon, and India, 
sweeping^ round by Borneo, the Kastern Archipe- 
lago and New Holland, and finishing the compass 
with the illimitable Southern Sea, situated in a 
direct line homeward from India and China, and 
Avith but a slight deviation from the colonies in New 
Holland. Thus its position must ever be deemed 
extremely valuable for the facilities Avhich its har- 
bourage offers for the repair of d.imagcs to shipping. 
It was confirmed to Britain by the Treaty of Paris 
in 1814.^^ j 

* Olant’s Mauritius, "Pridham’s “ ColoniallCmpirc,” &c. | 


The settlements of the Dutch, who, by compul- 
sion rather than desire, had become the allies of 
Napoleon in Europe, Averc the next objects of 
attack by Lord Minto. 

Our naval commander-in-chief in the East Indies 
having been directed to put the island of Java and 
all the enemy’s i)orts in the Moluccas under strict 
blockade, ordered Captain EdAvard Tucker, in the 
Dover (forty-four guns), to proceed to Amboyna, 
AA'here he Avas joined by the Corjiwallis (seventy- 
four) and the Dutch sloo])-of-Avar, Mandarine^ Avhich 
.she had taken in battle. With these ships, and a 
body of the Madias Europeans, he succeeded in 
taking the island by surprise. Having all his boats 
launched Avith the troops in tliem, he ke|)t them at 
the sides of the ships most remote from the enemy, 
and getting under Aveigh, pretended to stand out 
to sea; but by skilfully keeping tlie sails lifting, he 
managed that the ships should drift into the very 
place Avhere he intended to make the landing. On 
passing this, Avithin two cables’ length, he suddenly 
cast off the boats, Avhich were croAvded with soldiers, 
seamen, and marines, under Captains Court and 
Philips, Avho pulled steadily inshore, Avhile the ships 
opened iq)on the batteries a cannonade, Avliich 
lasted for two hours and a half. 

Meanwhile, tlie small-arm men advancing, 
stormed the heights commanding l^ortuguesc Bay, 
into Avhicli the squadron immediately proceeded 
and came to anchor. Next morning the guns of 
the batteries cai)tiired on the heights Avere turned 
upon the toAAm, when the governor, intimidated by 
tlie bombardment on the one hand, and the vigour 
of the attack on the other, ca])itulated, with 1,300 
Dutch and Malay soldiers. Thus, on the 17th of 
February, iSio, AA\as Amboyna again under the 
British flag, and the massacre perpetrated there, as 
related in the earlier annals of the Compaii}^, in 
some measure Avas avenged. The Dutch soldiers 
Avere sent to Java — a very strange policy, as avc Averc 
about to attack it — but the Governor of Amboyna 
Avas brought before a court-martial, and paid tlie 
penalty of his treason, or timidity, wath his life. 
The Malays Avere enlisted into the Company’s 
service. Amboyna Avas the residence of the Dutch 
governor of the Moluccas ; and Avith the island, A\'ere 
taken or destroyed, seven vessels of Avar and 
forty-three sail of other kinds ; Avhile the boats of 
the Dovo'y up to the 22nd of Januar)', captured no 
less than tAventy Dutch gunljpats, Avith from eight 
guns and sixty men on board to one gun and five 
men. The Bandas, Ternate and other isles of the 
group Averc speedily taken, till the only settlement 
that remained to the Dutch in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago Avas Java. 
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Ternate was taken by Captain Tucker, with the cut down and piled across it. Turning to tho- 
Madras Europeans, his marines, and the newly- right, they followed the course of a rivulet which 
enlisted Amboyna corps. led to the beach, and brought them, about ten 

On the 25th of August he arrived olf the o'clock, within 800 yards of the fort before they 
island of Ternate, which is only about ten were discovered. Disregarding a smart fire of 
miles in diameter, and contains a volcanic peak grape and musketry, they rushed forward, escaladed 
nearly 6,000 feet in height, which often dis- the walls, and carried the fort. On the following 
charges flames, and on the warm slopes of which morning, the combined operations of the dctach- 
coUon, rice, and tobacco arc cultivated. The winds ment and frigate overpowered the other defences 
were light and baffling, and thus he was unable to of the bay, and by evening the town and island 
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land till the 2Sth, when 170 men were sent ashore 
in the night to surprise the forts which guarded a 
bay ; but they were re-embarked, as the dilTiculties 
of the approach frustrated the scheme. “ ICarly 
in the morning they were again i)ut on shore, 
and while a frigate engrossed the attention of the 
enemy, they proceeded unobserved to an eminence 
supposed to command the fort of Kayomaira, the 
principal Dutch post. They arrived on the hill at 
noon, but, to their great vexation, they found the 
fort was screened from their view by an intervening 
forest. They then endeavoured to proceed by an 
inland route, but after incessant exertion through- 
out the day, it was found impossible to disencum- 
ber the path of the immense trees that had been 


surrendered. Few casualties impaired the exulta- 
tion of the victors." • 

Ca[)tain A. Montague, in the Conmal/h, 
attac'ked, with success, the fort of Book) Combo, in 
the fine isle of Celcbc.s, the mountain ridges of 
which, ^^hen viewed from the sea, present, in many 
quarters, so bold an outline, as they tower above 
the rich grassy plains below. lie spiked the guns, 
drove out the troops with pike and bayonet ; after 
which three of his boats, under Lieutenant Vidal, 
boarded and cut out a brig from under the guns of 
the Dutch foit of MaUppa, cj^nd she was found to 
be laden with turtle, 'f?ttit, and sago, all of which 
were greatly needed by his shi])’s company. On 
* Mill. 
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the 2nd of March, i8io, Lieutenant Peachy (after- 
wards Viscount Selsey), of the same ship, captured 
with her boats a Dutch fourteen-gun brig, with the 
loss of only four men wounded, while that of the 
dJiemy was one officer killed and twenty men 
"" wounded. 

In June, Captain Tucker approached the Dutch 
fort of Goronoletto, in the bay of Tommine, on the 
north side of Celebes, where coffee is extensively 
cultivated. 'I"he colours of Holland were flying 
on the ramparts, but no Dutch officer was 
present ; and he found that the whole settlement 
was held by the native sultan, and his two sons, 
who bore ('ommissions under the Dutch, with 
whom the former consented to dissolve all connec 
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without dishonour,” as the place was strongly for- 
tified, defended by 700 men iif^commanding 
batteries, well armed with artillery. 

Night was chosen for the attack, and at a time 
when the howling of the wind and the hiss of the 
falling rain united to conceal the sounds of an 
I approach. The landing was effected within a 
hundred yards of a ten-gun battery, which was 
stormed in reverse by Captain Keenah and Lieu- 
tenant Carew, without once snapping a flint. The 
garrison being made prisoners and secured, the 
party, with the assistance of a guide, pushed on 
to capture the castle of Belgica, where, through 
the gloom, and on the gusty wind, a bugle was 
, heard rousing the troops to arms. 



'lYl’E OE JAVANESE. 


tion, and quietly acknowledge the supremacy of 
the King of Great Britain ; the whole trade of the 
island, which is estimated at 75^0^0 scpiave miles 
in extent, was thrown open to Biitish shij)ping. 

Manado (with Fort Amsterdam), the most 
northern settlement on the isle, where opium, Bengal 
stuffs, and steel were exchanged for gold, was 
given up in the same manner ; and Captain (after- 
wards Sir Christopher) Cole, in the Caroline (thirty- 
six), with- all the disposable men of the Madias 
European Infantry, was dispatched to assist 
Captain Tucker, whose operations in the Moluccas 
had now become so extensive as to require suppoit 
The Piedinontaise^ frigate, Captain Foote, and the 
Barracoiita, eighteen-gun brig, Captain Keenah, 
were under his orders; and with less than 250 
men, lie landed and reduced Bandaneira, the chief 
of the Spice Islands, a conquest achieved under 
difficulties from which many might have retreated 


'riic bialing-laddcrs ivcre reared against the 
walls, and the outer pentagon was won. Then the 
Dutch, hurrying to the walls, opened fire; but 
unchecked and undaunted, our small-arm men 
captured the outworks in such rapid succession, 
that the enemy had not time given them to fire a 
single cannon. The darkness, the storm, and the 
suddenness of the assault, multiplied tlic force and 
number of the attacking foe ; and the garrison of 
the castle fled through the gateway in terror and 
precipitation, leaving the commandant and Km dead 
men behind them, with two officers and thirty men 
prisoners. 

When day dawned, the Union Jack was floating 
over Belgica, and other sea-fif fences were visible 
far down beloiv, at the feet of the stormers. The 
Dutch tricolour fluttered out on Fort Nassau, and 
its guns opened on our shi])])ing. I hen, leaving a 
guard in Belgicn, Captain Cole descended with his 
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ladders to storm it, on which the governor capitu- 
lated, giving up 700 troops, besides militia, as 
prisonery of war, with 120 pieces of cannon. The 
capture of this island was another heavy blow to 
the commerce of the enemy; and its reduction, 
under such circumstances, justly won for Captain 
Cole the Order of the Bath.* 

Notliing in Lord Minto’s career as Covernor- 
(leneral w<jn him so much eclat as the conquest of 
the Moluccas and of Java, which became subject 


to France, when Holland was overrun by the 
French. 

‘‘An empire,” says Auber, using the words of 
Lord Minto, “which for two centuries had con- 
tributed to the power, prosperity, and grandeur of 
one of the principal and most respected states of 
Juirope,was wrested from the short usurpation of the 
French crown, and converted, from a seat of hostile 
machinations and commercial competition, into an 
augmentation of British power and prosperity.” * 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
con(u;kst of java and its dependi-:ncies. 


Whtlk the armament for Java was in ])rci)aration, 
some fighting took place at sea in the summer of 
1811. 

Three French frigates, well officered, manned, 
and equipped, and crowded with troops, had sailed 
from Brest, on the 2nd of February, witli the view 
of supporting the French settlements in the 
Mauritius, off wliich they arrived on the 7th of 
May, only to find the British colours flying on al' 
the forts. At this crisis, they were in great distress 
for want of water, after tlieir long voyage, and in 
search of this necessary, the Commodore Roque- 
fort bore^away for Madagascar. 

Off the high bold lieadland of Marofototro, the 
extreme southern point of that island, he was met, 
on the 20th, by Captain C. M. Schomberg, in the 
Asirea (thirty-six), having under his orders Ca])tain 
Hillyer, with the /y^aV>'c( thirty-six). Captain Losack, 
with the Galatea (thirty-two), and Captain dc Rippe, 
with the Racehorse, cighteen-giin sloo[). 

The winds being so light and baftling as often to 
make the loose canvas flap against the masts, tlie 
shi])s could not come within range of eacli other 
till late in the afternoon ; and in the action which 
ensued, the Galatea and Phoebe suffered greatly 
from their accidental position with regard to the 
enemy. 

One of their ships lay on the larboard-quarter of 
the former and abreast of the latter, which was 
astern of the Phoebe. The other two were on each 
quarter of the Galatea ; and the fight was main- 
tained thus, till the Astrea and Racehorse caught a 
breeze, which brought them into action. By this 
time the Galatea was so cut up as to be quite 

• Brenton’s Nav. Hist.,’’ &c. 


unmanageable, with her fore and mizen-topmasts 
hanging over lier side ; and with her the action 
ceased about eight in the evening. Schomberg, 
supported vigorously by the Phoebe and Racehorse, 
followed up their advantages, and soon compelled 
M. Roquefort to surrender ; and a second frigate 
which came to his aid soon ceased firing, and as 
darkness had set in, hung out a 'ight in token 
of submission ; but perceiving Ihn , from the 
disabled state of the Galatea, the other ships could 
not give immediate chase, she set all sail and 
escaped. 

I'ill two in the morning she was chased by the 
Astrea and Pluebe, wlien Captain Schomberg, on 
considering that the Galatea had signalled for 
assistance and required it much, and that the cap- 
tured flagship (having only two officers and five 
men as a prize crew on board) might escape, lie 
returned to secure her. She proved to be La 
Rcnonwiee, of forty eighteen-iiounders, having on 
board 470 men, 200 of whom were soldiers. Her 
losses were heavy, but never ascertained. The 
Galatea had seventy-eight shots in her hull, many 
of them under water ; and though short of her 
complement, had more killed and wounded than 
all our other ships together. The total casualties 
were no. 

Captain Schomberg now dispatched Captain de 
Rippe, in the Racehorse, to summon the settlement 
of Tamatave, a town surrounded by palisades, 
on the east coast of Madagascar, which the French 
had recently taken from Britain. On arriving off 
the port, he found in it La Nercide, one of the ships 
with which the squadron had so recently fought. 

* “ Rtse and Progress of British Power in India. 'V 
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Reporting this circumstance to Captain Schomberg, 
that officer came off the port on the 24th of May, 
and found the enemy prepared for resistance. The 
shoals with which the port is surrounded being 
numerous and intricate, and having no one on 
board who could act as pilot, he prudently sum- 
moned the ship and garrison to surrender, and by 
granting them liberal terms, the demand was com- 
plied with. 

He also receiv^ed over a detachment of H.M. 
22nd Regiment, which had garrisoned the place 
previous to its sudden capture. Captain Schom- 
berg, having thus captured two out of the three 
frigates with which his little squadron had been 
engaged, and retaken a Britisli settlement, returned 
to his station at Hie Isle of France. 

By this tkne th^ Java expedition was ready, 
and at sea; for Lord Minto, having resolved to 
superintend tlie operations in person, caused delay. 
The naval commanders found several difficulties to 
be overcome, and a considerable want of alertness 
was shown by them at Mauritius, Amboy na, 
d'ernate, and clsewliere ; thus it seemed not im- 
probable that, but for the intelligence of Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Stamford) Raffles, and the determination 
of Lord ]Minto not to be impeded by the doubts of 
the admirals, the undertaking might have been 
deferred till the folio wing, year -perhaps for ever — 
as the French and Dutch would make the greatest 
efforts to pour in reinforcements and suiq^lics for 
the garrisons already tlicre. 

In pursuance of his great object, Lord Minto 
had proceeded to Madras on the qtli of Afarch, 
1811. 

'Idle military forces destined for this service were 
placed under the command of Sir Samuel Achmuty; 
and the fleet, under Rear-Admiral the Hon. R. 
Stopford, assembled in Madras Roads. It con- 
sisted of four line-of-battle ships, fourteen frigates, 
seven sloops of war, eight Company's cruisers, with 
fifty-seven transports and some gunboats, making 
one hundred sail in all. 

The first division of troops destined for this con- 
quest (of which an elaborate account was written 
by Major .WiHi^ini Thorn, the Deputy Quarter- 
master-General), under Colonel Rollo Gillespie, 
sailed on tlie i8th of April, with the convoy of 
Captain Cole, in the Carolme^ thirty-six guns. The 
second division followed in a week after, under the 
command of Major-General Wetherall, conducted by 
the Hon. Captain Pellew, in the P/iaeton, thirty-eight 
guns. 

On the day after their departure, a hurricane 
drove on shore the Dovef% and every other vessel 
that remained with her in Madras Roads. These 


two divisions suffered only from the skirts of the 
tempest, and on the i8th of May reached the 
harbour of Pulo-Penang, in Prince of Wales’s 
Island. 

Lieutenant-General Achmuty had arrived in the 
Akbar iugixiQ, on the 13th, and sailed for Molucca, 
to which place Lord Minto was conveyed in the 
Modeste frigate, commanded by his son, the Hon. 
Captain Elliot (afterwards Rear-Admiral, and 
General of the Scottish Mint), and on the 24th the 
whole fleet sailed for Molucca, where they found 
the Bengal troops already encamped on the 
shore. 

One of the first acts of Lord Minto, after his ar- 
rival, was to cause the instruments of tortuVe which 
had been used by the Dutch to be publicly burned. 
Among them were the rack, the wheel, and many 
other instruments of torture, but too well known to 
the unhappy people whom they governed. 

The possession of Molucca has ever been found 
of the first importance to our Indian and China 
trade, the straits being only sixteen miles wide, 
and the best channel of intercourse between the 
Bay of Bengal, the Chinese seas, and the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

The lateness of the period at which the expedi- 
tion reached Molucca was the source of some 
anxiety, as the fa\'Ourable monsoon was nearly 
over ; and a question arose as to which of two 
passages should be followed in the vo}'age towards 
Java. Immediate detennination was necessary. 
The choice lay between the northern course, round 
Borneo, which, from the little known of the naviga- 
tion of those seas, was deemed the only practicable 
one for a fleet ; but how the dangers of the Barta- 
lore passage — where only one ship could pass at a 
time— were to be avoided, no one could suggest. 
Mr. Raffles strongly recommended the south-west 
passage, between Caramata and Borneo, staking his 
reputation on the success that must attend it. 

To this the naval authorities were opposed ; but 
T.ord Minto had such perfect faith in the local 
knoAvledge and good judgment of Mr. Raffles, that 
he embarked again in his son’s ship, the Modeste, 
and led the way on Raffles’ sole responsibility, and 
the result was entirely successful, though once the 
fleet was in imminent danger, from a sudden squall 
of wind and rain, which drove many of the ships 
into shoal water, where some of them struck the 
ground in a heavy sea ; but the bottom being soft 
and muddy, they escaped without damage, and 
at two p.m., on Sunday, the 4th of August, the ex- 
pedition came to anchor in the Bay of Batavia. 
When at Molucca the military force was reported 
thus : — 
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Native N.C.O.& 


European forces 

Officers, officers. 

200 

privates. 

5 »M 4 

Total. 

5.344 

Native forces ... 

.. 124 

123 

5.530 

5.777 

Pioneers and Lascais 

324 

123 

10,674 

11,121 

839 


The total strength was 11,960.* Of these 1,200 
were left behind sick, and 1,500 more became ill 
on landing at Java, where the troops went ashore, 
on the evening of their arrival, at the village 
of Chillingching, a spot which the enemy had left 
unguarded, and wliich lies ten miles eastward of 
the city of Batavia. 

The Kuropean troops were H.M. 14th, 59th, 
69th, 78th (Highland), 89th Regiments, and the 
Madras Ivngineers. 

Colonel Gillespie, with the advanced brigade, 
moved forward towards the enemy’s cantonments 
at Wcltcvredin, from which they retired to a strong 
position two miles in front of Cornelis. Kvery 
hour the men were falling sick ; the cause of this 
was not the climate of Java, but the disgusting 
([uarters afforded to them on board the hired 
transports; and yet Java has been called “the 
storehouse of disease,’^ and justly so, for Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles tells us that in twenty-two years the 
mortality was more than a million of souls. t Yet, 
as they marched on, our soldiers were struck by 
the wonderful luxuriance of nature in the land they 
had come to conquer. There innumerable flowers 
bloom in perj)etual succession throughout the year, 
filling the air with delicious fragrance. The myrtle 
and the rose, and a great variety of flowering trees 
and shrubs, then unknown to botanists, were 
growing wild ; and in the mountainous tracts the 
raspberry, peaches, and Chinese pears, were seen 
growing wild also. And in the groves were also 
observed clusters of the great bat of Java, hanging 
from the branches head downwards, or taking 
wing at times, with their young ones clinging to 
their breasts. 

From where the troops halted, the eye could 
roam over an uninterrupted range of lofty moun- 
tains, varying in their elevation above the level of 
the sea, from five thousand to twelve thousand feet, 
and all more or less of volcanic origin, and in many 
])laces covered with magnificent forests of teak, and 
groves of cocoa prdm. 

On the 7th of August the advanced guard 
crossed the Augale river by a bridge of boats and 
halted. The pipes which supplied the city of 
Batavia with fresh water were cut, the bridge over 
the river was destroyed, and the store-houses, full 
of spices had been set on fire- by the retreating 

• Thorn’s “Conquest of Java.” f “History of Jav.i.“ 


enemy. Batavia was then summoned, and as such 
of the inhabitants as the French had not driven 
away were eager to surrender, there was no diffi- 
culty in taking quiet possession of the city. 

As it was fully expected that the French and 
Dutch, under General Jansens — to whom Napoleon 
had specially entrusted the defence of Java — would 
make a resolute stand at Weltevredin, the army 
began its march against that place on the loth, and 
from thence towards Cornelis, their second posi- 
tion, which was one of great strength, and covered 
by two villages. It was also defended by an 
abatis of felled trees, and manned by 3,000 of 
their best troops, with four horse artillery guns, 
under General jumcllc. 

He received Gillesjfie’s advance with showers of 
grape and musketry, and set the villages in flames 
when he found himself compelled to fall back, 
on our brigadier turning his left flank, a move- 
ment in which a detachment of the 89th, and the 
grenadiers of the Ross-shire Highlanders, greatly 
distinguished themselves. Charging with the 
bayonet through smoke and flame, they drove 
out the Dutch infantry and captured the cannon. 
The whole brigade then pushed on, and the enemy 
were compelled to fly for shelter under the cannon 
of Cornelis. Our loss was trifling ; but that of the 
enemy was 500 men, including Brigadier Alberti, 
who was dangerously wounded. 

In the arsenal at Weltevredin were found 300 
pieces of cannon, and a \’ast amount of the muni- 
tion of war. 

The time between tlie roth and 20th of August 
Avas occupied in the j)reparation of batteries against 
Cornelis. This work was a level parallelogram, of 
1,600 yards in length and 900 in breadth, having 
a broad and deei) river running on one side, with 
ditches dug round the other three. The older fort of 
Cornelis stood also on the bank of the river, and to 
it General Daendels, the ])redecessor of Jansens, had 
added six strong redoubts (mounted with guns), 
w'hich commanded and supported each other. The 
space wuthin was defended by traverses and para- 
pets, intended as a cover for the musketry Avhile 
the great guns fired over them. The .whole was 
defended by 5,000 men. Besides the outward 
ditches, small canals had been cut in different 
directions, within this fortified position, which 
General Jansens confidently supposed Avould defy 
the whole strength of Lord Minto, till the rainy 
season would render it impossible to occupy either 
camps or trenches, and cause such sickness as to 
compel a retreat. 

Jansens also held an entrenched camp, the flanks 
of Avhich were protected by the Sloken and Batavia 
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rivers, The former was fordable, but with diffi- 
culty, and vjas defended by powerful batteries and 
redoubts; and there was a strong work on the 
British side of that river to protect the only bridge 
left standing. Between the two rivers, the trenches 
were protected by strong redoubts, and the inequali- 
ties of the ground concealed their actual strength. 
In front and rear this camp was protected both by 
art and nature. The circumference of the lines 
was nearly five miles, and they were armed with 280 
pieces of cannon. Seldom in the annals of their 
wars had the British found a more troublesome 
place to attack ; and the season did not permit 
of regular approaches. 

“ 'I’o carry the works by assault was tlic alterna- 
tive, and on that I decided,^’ says Sir Samuel 
Achmuty, in his despatch to Lord Minto. ‘‘ In 
aid of this measure, I erected some batteries to 
disable the principal redoubts, and for two days 
kept up a heavy fire from twenty eigliteen-pounders, 
and eight mortars and howitzers. Their execution 
was great ; and I had the pleasure to find that 
though answered at the commencement of each 
day by a far more numerous artillery, we daily 
silenced their nearest batteries, considerably dis- 
turbed every part of their position, and were 
evidently superior in our fire.” 

At dawn, on the 26th, the^assault was to be made, 
under the guidance of the gallant Rollo Gillespie. 
Late on the preceding night, he mustered the 
column of attack in silence. He had with him the 
infantry of the advance, the grenadier companies 
of all the line regiments, and was supported by 
Colonel Gibbs, with the 59th, and the 4th Battalion 
of Bengal Volunteers. With these troops he was 
to surprise the redoubt beyond the Slokcn, to cross 
the bridge over the stream with the fugitives, and 
then assault the redoubts within the lines ; Gillespie 
attacking those on the right and Colonel Gibbs 
those on the left, while Lieutenant-Colonel Mac- 
Icod, with six companies of the 69th, was to possess 
himself of a redoubt on the enemy’s extreme left, 
and Major Tule, with the flank corps of the reserve, 
four horse artillery guns, two companies of the 
69th, and tjie grenadiers of the reserve, was to 
attack the enemy at Camporg Maylays. The re- 
mainder of the army, under Major-General 
Wetherall, was at the batteries, where a column, 
under Colonel Wood, consisting of the’ 78th High- 
landers (then 1,000 strong), and the 5th Volunteer 
battalion, was to advance against the enemy in 
front, force a passage in, and, if practicable, “open 
the position for the line.” 

§uch was Achmut/s plan of the attack, for which 
♦ Despatches, 


General Jansens was every way prepared, and was 
among the redoubts when it commenced. The 
promptitude and celerity of our troops gave full 
effect to their valour. Led by their colonel, 
William Campbell, who fell mortally woundeef, the 
78th Highlanders, without entering the redoubt, 
carried the bridge over the Slokcn by their bayo- 
nets ; Gillesi)ie crossed with them, and without 
firing a shot to lose time, “ with a rapidity never 
surpassed, under a heavy fire of grape and 
musketry, possessed himself of redoubt No. 3.” 
It stood Avithin the lines, and commanded the pas- 
sage of the bridge, 'riicsc works were all armed 
witli eighteen, twenty-four, and thirty-two pounders. 

Gibbs followed closely, and while Gillesp*ie Avas 
storming to the right, led the 59th and other troops 
against the Avorks to the left, and carried them by 
the bayonet. It Avas barely taken when a tremen- 
dous explosion took place Avithin it. 

In rage and fury, a Dutch officer fired the 
magazine, causing terrible havoc and loss of life. 
He perished, Avith many gallant officers and men, 
chiefly of the 14th Regiment. Many of the enemy 
Avcrc also blow-n up, as the event occuiTed before 
they Avere (piite out of the redoubt. 

Another Avas successfully carried by Colonel 
IMacleod, who fell in the moment of viclor}^ A 
passage Avas thus fought into the intrenched camp, 
and our troops poured along the bridge with wild 
impetuosity, and, spreading in every direction, 
Cornelis was entered and the foe hurled out. “ The 
Avholc of this work AA\as performed in the dim grey 
light of early daA\ai ; but by the time it Avas accom- 
plished the sun was above the horizon, and both 
armies Averc jAresented to one another in full view.” 

The enemy Avere dispersed, broken, or bayoneted 
in the trenches ; tlie British mustering in order, and 
undisputed victors of the ])osition. The enemy 
had strong reserves in rear of it. These Averc draAvn 
up on a jilain in front of the barracks and lesser 
fort, the guns of Avhich protected them. They con- 
sisted of several battalions of infantry and a con- 
siderable body of cavalry, Avith heavy guns in 
position and tAventy horse artillery guns in line. 
Thus there Avas every prospect of another 
engagement; but on the approach of our 59th 
Regiment alone, the masses broke shamefully and 
fled. 

The 59th thus possessed themselves of the fort 
and barracks, Avhile Rollo Gillespie, Avith the caA^alry 
and flying artillery, pursued the uigitives for ten 
miles. 

Passing betAA^en the different corps with the 
former, he cut them doAvn on every hand, unless 
wffien their Avild cries for quarter stayed the uplifted 
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sabres. A regiment of Voltigeurs, fresh from France, 
laid down their arms, and surrendered at discretion. 

** In the action of the 26th,'* says Sir Samuel 
Achmuty, “ the numbers killed were immense ; but 
it has been impossible to form any accurate state- 
ment of the amount. About 1,000 have been 
buried in the works, multitudes were cut down in 
ihe retreat, tlu* rivers choked with dead, and the 
huts and woods filled v.'ifh the wounded, who 
have since expiied. We luve taken nearly 5,000 


The British loss was eighty-five officers and 800 
men killed ; among these were seventy-three 
seamen and marines. On the 27th, after this 
bloody conflict, the learned and warm-hearted 
! Scottish poet, Dr. John Leyden, the friend and 
! companion of Sir Walter Scott, expired of fever in 
; the arms of his bosom friend, Sir Stamford Raffles, 
and was buried at Weltevredin. He had caught 
his death by throwing himself into the surf, boast- 
ing that “ the first Briton who trod die soil of Java 
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prisoners, among whom arc tnrcc general offleers, | 
thirty-four field officers, seventy captains, and 150 
subalterns. General Jansens made his escape with 
difficulty during the action, and reached Buitenzorg, 
a distance of thirty miles, with a few cavalry, the 
sole remains of an army of 10,000 men. This place 
he has since evacuated, and fled to the eastward. 
A detachment of our troops is in possession of it.” * 
There were taken on the various works and in 
the field, between the loth and 26th of August, not 
less than 209 brass guns, thirty-five brass mortars, 
nineteen brass howitzers, 501 utm guns, I415 brass 
and iron cannon and mortars. 

• Despatches. 


should be a Scotsman ! ” Southey, in his account 
of the conquest, wished “ that Java had remained 
in the hands of the eneni}'^, so that Leyden were 
alive;” and Scott notes his death thus, in *‘The 
Lord of the Isles — 

“ Scenes sung by him who sings no more, 

His brief anti bright career is o’er, 

And mute his tuneful strains. 

Quenched is his lamp of varied lore, 

'J'hat loved the light of song to pour. 

-\ distant and a deadly shore 
Has Leyden’.s cold remains.” 

While Sir Samuel Achmuty went in pursuit of 
Jansens, a naval expedition, consisting of the frigates 
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Sir Francis Drake and PJuuton, under Captain ' slopes, by which they could ascend and descend 
George Harris, a mere youth, captured the island i with ease ; thus, the moment the pioneers began 
of Madura, off the north-east coast of Java, and to break ground, tlie Java troopers took to flight, 
^hich is ’seventy miles long. A few French ' and left their guns behind them ; and seeing the 
officers had landed there, and having hoisted the futility of further resistance. General Jansens, by a 
tricolour, deemed the island their own, till driven treaty signed on the i8th of September, i8ii, at 
out of it by Harris Oonarang, surrendered the island to Great Britain, 

°"Tansens now collected a force of native cavalry with all troops yet in arms as prisoners of war.* 
at Jater, si.x miles from the half Chinese town of The conquest of Java and the Moluccas led to 
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Samarang, where Achmuty landed. On this the 
inhabitants fled, and he marched at once in cinest 
of the enemy’s camp, which was formed on a range 
of hills, difficult of access and covered by sharp 
and broken crags. The occupants of the place 
were chiefly natives, about 8,000 strong, with twenty 
pieces of cannon. Achmuty had with him only 
1,000 bayonets, but all Europeans, with some 
pioneers and six light field-pieces. 1 he summit 
of the range was level, grassy, and well adapted for 
the motions of cavalry, of which Jansens’ force was 
almost^ wholly composed, and there were some 

38 


the promotion of the Governor-General in the 
peerage ; he was created Viscount Melgund and 
Earl of Minto in 1813 ; and Mr. Stamford Raffles 
was knighted, and m.ade Lieutenant-Governor o 
Java and its dependencies ; while Rollo Gillespie 
remained as commander of the forces, and in t us 
capacity, though a gallant and highly distinguished 
officer, he manifested a strangely ficstile feeling to 
Sir Stamford, with whom he could regard no sub- 
ject in the same light. He was anxious to occupy 
Java with numerous forces; this the governor, 
* Loitdoit Gaz. FMraordinary, 21st Jan., 1812, 
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urging motives of economy, declared to be un- 
necessary. Gillespie, resenting his views, brought 
so many and such serious charges against Sir 
Stamford, who was a philosopher, a statesman, 
and an erudite scholar, that it became necessary 
for the Governor-General to institute an official 
inquiry, which ended in the honourable ac- 
quittal of Raffles and the recall of Gillespie to 
Hindostan. 

Prj\jr to this, the colonel’s services had been 
actively required in various ways to preserve order 
in the territory he had so valiantly done his part to 
win. The French and Dutch left nothing undone 
to^stir^up the nntives- against us. On returning 
from Sumatra, in 1S12, whither he had been sent to 
punish them for the annihilation of the Dutch 
colonics, he found a confederacy of native princes 
menacing British authority. He proceeded against 
the refractory Sultan of Djoejocarta, whose fortified 
place, defended by one hundred pieces of cannon, 
^\'as captured by storm, under circumstances that 
reflected lustre on our arms. The sultan was made 
prisoner, and exiled to Penang. He had been at 
the head of no less than 100,000 men ; but their 
weapons and discipline were so inferior, that they 
failed to defend themselves even against a few 
thousand Europeans. For these services Gillespie 
was made a major-general, and after his quarrel 
with Raffles was sent to take command at 
Meerut.* 

At this time, the slaves in Java amounted to 
about 30,000, and were procured from the slave I 
dealers from the neighbouring islands, but chiefly I 
from Celebes and Bali. 

Upon our conquest of the island, says Sir 
Stamford Raffles, ‘‘ the condition of this class of its 
subjects excited the attention of Government ; and 
though we could not, consistently with the rights of 
property, which are admitted by the laws that we 
professed to administer, emancijxatc them from 
servitude, we enacted regulations, so far as we were 
authorised, to ameliorate their present lot, and lead 
to their ultimate freedom. Steps were immediately 
taken to check further importation; and as soon as 
it was known that the horrid traffic in slaves was 
declared a felony by the British Parliament, it was 
not permitted for an instant to disgrace a region to 
which British authority extended. The folly and 
perfect uselessness of slavery in Ja^^a has often 
been pointed out by Dutch commissioners and 
Dutch authors.^’ f 

Java remained in quiet possession of Britain 
until 1815, when the native oificers and privates of 

* Records, 8th Hussars.” 

f Raffles’ “Hist, of Java,'* 


a regiment of Bengal Light Infantry conspired to 
murder their European officers, and all other white 
men they could lay hands on ; to desert, subvert 
the British authority, and join the Javanese in 
effecting a revolution. The real source of this 
dark combination lay in a breach of faith com- 
mitted by the Government. 

The conspirators were volunteers, who, contrary 
to the prejudices of caste, had joined the expedition 
under Sir Samuel Achmuty, on condition of being 
restored to their country at the end of three years' 
service. This bargain was tyrannically and scan- 
dalously violated. The regiment was left in Java by 
the Indian authorities; and the sepoys, despairing of 
ever again seeing their country and the temples of 
their gods, gave way, under a stjnse of wrong, to 
those vindictive passions wlich characterise the 
Bengalese, and the easily excited hatred of all 
Christians. 

‘Ht is remarkable,” says a writer, “how the 
sepoy has ever proved himself the same sanguinary 
monster, whether at Vellore, or Java, orCawnporc. 
It is equally remarkable, that after such decided 
proofs of their readiness, men and officers, to 
assassinate their comrades and defenceless Euro- 
peans upon any provocation from the Government, 
that both the Government and British officers con- 
tinued to trust them, until the mutiny of 1857, and 
the horrid butcheries of Cawnporc.” 

The authorities were to blame for the intended 
revolt of the sepoys in Java; but when the plot 
was discovered, some of the criminals were exe- 
cuted, and the rest drafted into battalions returning 
I home to India. 

•Sir Stamford Raffles, under whose government 
the island rose to great prosperity (its revenue 
having risen from 818,128 rupees yearly to- 
2,800,000), could not foresee how soon we were to- 
restore to Holland our splendid conquests in the 
Eastern Archipelago, and with them Java, which he 
styled “ the other India.” 

In 1816 it was given back to the Dutch. The 
overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo, led to a 
general re-arrangement among the European 
Governments, all of whom evinced much jealousy 
of Britain, on whom the brunt of the long war by 
land and sea had fallen. The subsequent abandon- 
ment of Borneo — though a most injurious step to 
our interests, and despite the expressed desire of 
bankers, merchants, and manufacturers' at home, as 
well as those of Singapore and .India — was not so 
purblind an act as the surrender of prosperous 
Java— the Queeij of the Eastern Isles— a measure 
for which even the native authorities manife^ed 
the greatest reluctance. 
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The change once more effected in this island, | insurrection, in which, according to the testimony of 

from the ryot tenure of land, introduced under ! M. Van den Bosch, more than 30,000 men on the 

the British Government, to the old system of pre- . side of the Dutch, and 200,000 Javanese, were 

scribed cultivation and forced deliveries, excited an , sacrificed. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 

THE MUCHS. — THE NEPAULESE AND GIIOORKAS. — DEATH OF '1 HE EARL OF MINTO^ • 


Our di.sputes •with the King of Ava, which had 
continued for m;yiy years, in consequence of the 
immigration of the Miighs to British India, broke 
out with considerable violence in i8ii. Sixteen 
years before, three criminals having fled across the 
border, the Burmese did not hesitate to violate our 
territory in pursuit of them ; but the invasion was 
])romptly repelled ; and now the protection we 
afforded the Mughs proved the next source of 
discord. d'Jie tyranny exercised by the Burmese 
governor of Arracan drove multitudes of these 
people to seek an asylum within our possessions; 
and so early as the year *1799, two-thirds of the 
Mughs of Arracan arc su])poscd to have exchanged 
the habitations of their fathers for a home and 
settlement under Biitish protection. 

Jealous of these proceedings, a Burmese force of 
4,000 men broke into tlie province of Chittagong, 
which had been ceded to us by the Soubahdar of 
Bengal in 1760 ; but they fell back across the fron- 
tier. It was now, somewhat imprudently, resolved 
to settle the refugees permanently in the district 
between the Ramoo liver and the Nauf, in the 
immediate presence of their enemies. The situation 
seemed favourable to people of their habits ; for 
they are a muscular and hardy race, and make 
good pedlars and mechanics, and the territory 
seemed to belong to no one. But the conse- 
quences were, that the Mughs formed themselves 
into bands of marauders, and kept up a system of 
incessant predatory incursions against their here- 
ditary enemies in Arracan. 

In the early part of 1811, a native of the latter 
province, named King Berring, whose ancestors, as 
well as himself, possessed extensive lands there, 
in consequence of having incurred the displeasure 
and being exposed to the resentment of the King 
of Ava, took refuge, with many followers, in our 
province of Chittagong. There he conceived the 
design of adding his adherents to the exiled 
Mughs ; and in the month of May, great numbers 


of them joined his standard, inspired by ven- 
geance against their conciuerors, the Burmese, and 
probably with the hope to restore their ancient 
Buddhist kingdom — the history of which, according 
to native annals, begins in a.d. 701, and continues 
through a series of 120 native princes, to 1783. 

Partly owing to the secrecy and caution with 
which King Berring carried it into effect, and 
paitly to the negligence of the darogas (or native 
magistrate.s) of the Thannas, on the frontier, his 
proceedings were unknown to our magistrates at 
Chittagong until he had marched across the Nauf 
river, which forms the boundary of the two 
countries. 

It wT^iild a])pear, from another aiithbrity, that 
King Berring’s plan of an organised attack on 
Arracan was known to the local chief magistrate, 
but he displayed sucli culpable negligence, that he 
really seemed to connive at the intended inroad 
of the Mughs ; and now a war with Ava 
became imminent, when two years before we had 
been on the point of establishing friendly 
relations with its court. In 1809, a French ship 
having wantonly attacked a small island of the 
Burmese, the king, not knowing any difference 
between French and British, sent an angry remon- 
strance to Calcutta, on which Lord Minto sent 
Lieutenant Canning as an ambassador; but now 
the diplomatic intercourse about to ensue was dis- 
sipated by tlie raid of King Berring, who our 
ambassador had promised should receive no shelter 
in British territory. This pledge was not fulfilled ; 
and Captain W. White, in his account of the dis- 
putes with Burmah, actually alleges that the 
promise was made to delude, arfe^ that neither 
Lieutenant Canning nor the Government were 
sincere in this matter. * 

The result of the Mugh invasion was, that King 
Berring was soon deserted by his followers and 
became a fugitive, with many more of the inhabitants 
* " Political Iljstory of Burmese War,’* &c. 
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of Arracan, ■vvithout our territory ; and to prevent 
any incursions of the Burmese troops in pursuit, 
the magistrates instructed the officer command- 
ing our troops at Chittagong to take post on the 
frontier. 

Accordingly, early in 1812, the troops assembled 
at Ramoo, the head-quarters of Colonel Morgan, 
who seized all the passes, at the time that the Bur- 
Liese forces, under the Rajah of Anacan, advanced 
Lo their boundary, the Nauf. The rajah de- 
manded the surrender of the two principal leaders 
of the late invasion. The civil magistrate referred 
the ^jiatt^r to Calcutta ; but, as a reply did not 
come soon enough, the rajah sent another demand, 
couched in imperious and very different language, 
requiring the surrender of all fugitives, and of a 
Scotsman, named Dr. McRae, whom he alleged to 
have assisted the invaders ; while at the same lime, 

“ the King of the World and Lord of the White 
Elephant ” was threatening to march, at the head of 
40,000 soldier pilgrims, from Ava to Benares. 

'Die magistrate replied that the ringleaders would 
be secured, and the Mughs prevented from doing 
further mischief. The matter, he added, would be 
settled by tlic King of Ava's Viceroy, at Rangoon, 
and he warned the rajah against the violation of our 
territory, to the frontier of which more troops were 
pushed up, while a sloop of twenty guns arrived 
to take away our envoy in case of shots being 
exchanged. 

In spite of all this, the Burmese crossed the 
frontier early in 1812, and began to stockade 
themselves in British territory, while dispatching 
parties in different directions to seize the fugitives, 
or all who were supposed to be so. The Rajah of 
Arracan, at the same time, sent vakeels to our 
camp to negociate ; but our commander insisted 
that prior to any arrangement being made, the 
Burmese should fcill back beyond their own borders. 

As Lieutenant Canning had to confer, not with 
the King of Ava, but with his viceroy at Rangoon, 
the negociations there were tedious and circuitous. 
Thus tlie difficulties deepened, and Canning's 
situation became painfully perilous. Plans were 
laid to kidnap him and destroy our shipping ; but 
these, however, were frustrated by the vigilance of 
the British, and ere long matters were left pretty 
much as they were before. Canning withdrew ; 
the Burmese troops departed ; ours returned to 
their cantonments; and Lord Minto published a 
manifesto, to the effect that if the King of Ava had 
any redress to demand, he should send a vakeel to 
Calcutta. 

This peaceful state of affairs became suddenly 
clouded by the abrupt re-appearance of King 
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Berring, who, collecting a great force of Mughs, burst 
into AiTacan on the 4th of June, 1812 ; but he was 
defeated and had once more to seek shelter in 
British territory. The troops of Ava did not pursue 
him ; but the Viceroy at Rangoon treated with 
marked scorn the pacific allegations of Canning, 
w'hose recall was revoked by Lord Minto. 

The month of October saw King Berring still in 
arms, and in full possession of all the frontier hills 
and jungles. Our troops were compelled to take 
the field against him to disperse his marauding 
parties, and this was not effected without con- 
siderable bloodshed. 

By the end of the year. King Berring, for the third 
time, broke into Arracan, with the same luckless 
results as before ; though his dauntless intrepidity 
and wonderful perseverance were fully cciualled by 
the courage and hardihood of his adherents. The 
troubles along the frontier of Ansar continued 
during the whole remaining period of Lord Minto’s 
government, and the relations between it and the 
court of Ava were far from satisfactory. 

During the years 1812 and 1813, Goojerat was 
visited by a dreadful famine,* and, as usual, ignor- 
ance of the true art of agriculture, and that habit 
of yielding to fate on the least touch of misfortune 
common to Orientals, made matters worse ; for the 
Indian believes tliat good or bad crops are born of 
destiny, and he is never likely to learn that “the 
gods help those who hel]) themselves.’^ 

In the latter year, we had di.sputes along the fron- 
tier of N epaul, somewhat similar to those in Arracan. 

In 1806, about 1,600 of the subjects of the rajah 
fled from his oppressive and merciless despotism to 
the dominions of the Company, and two years after 
an angry dispute ensued between him and the latter, 
about their respective frontiers. Lord Minto being 
prevented from making war by the usual instruc- 
tions from home, and believing that at any time he 
could soundly chastise the Nepaulese, did nothing 
for the present. But the rajah began lo grow 
bolder, and in 1810, he ventured to seize upon 
some territories belonging to the Zemindar of 
Bimnughur, a subject of the Company. On this 
he was warned that arms would be resorted to 
unless he made immediate restitution ; but nothing 
was done even then. 

It happened that about this time the Ghoorkas 
were conquering some portions of Nepaul, and 
waging a destructive war among the mountain 
chiefs whose possessions lay near the Jumna and 
the Sutlej ; after which they began to encroach 
upon the Sikh chieftains, who lived south of the 
latter river, and were under British protection. 

• "Transactions, Bombay Lit. Soc.," 1819. 
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In i8ii, these fierce and warlike Ghoorkas con- 
tinued to advance, as they did so erecting forts, 
stockades, and strong lines of posts, to secure pos- 
session of the lands they won, till they overran the 
district of Kyndunughur, in tlic province of Berar, 
and, close to the great road to Benares, had the 
hardihood to erect a fortress on British territory. 

As it was impossible to submit tamely to an 
encroachment so daring, Lord Minto informed the 
Court of Directors that it was hopeless to expect 
restitution from either the Nepaiilese or the 
Ghoorkas, save by force of arms, and thus, by the 
end of the year, troops were sent to drive the 
invaders back ; and in May, 1813, Major Brad- 
shaw was directed by the Company to settle the 
dispute about thc'frontiers. But only a precarious 
arrangement was mj^ide, while the confidence and 
insolence of the Ghoorkas convinced Lord Minto 
that, sooner or later, our unwise pacific system 
would give place to a fierce and energetic Avar ; 
and, even while Major Bradshaw was using all his 
diplomacy at Bootwul with the commissioners of 
the Nepaulese, fresh encroaclimenls upon us were 
made by those bold and daring mountaineers. 

Lord Minto resigned his oflicc, and took his 
passage for Europe tOAvards the close of 1813. He 
had expressed a Avish to resign in January, 1814, but 
the Ministry had changed, dnd he anticipated the 
time of the Earl of Moira being api)ointed his suc- 
cessor. “It is said that Avhen he returned from 
India, he frankly confessed that his notions about 
the first and greatest of our Governors -General 
Avcrc very different from what they had been a 
quarter of a century before, Avhen he harangued in 
the House of Commons, or sat Avith the managers 
of Hastings’ impeachment in Westminster Hall. 
More than this, his lordship recommended carrying 
out the system of aggrandisement, connection, and 
supremacy, which Hastings had been the first to 
adopt; and he confessed that Avithout this supre- 
macy, by conquest, or by connection, our empire in 
the East could not stand ; and that the timid 
neutrality and non-interference system, Avhich had 
noAv been so long cherished by the British Legis- 


lature and Government, and by the Court of 
Directors, was altogether inapplicable to our situa- 
tion in India.’' 

In financial arrangements the administration of 
the Earl of Minto was eminently successful. The 
surplus in his last year of office amounted to 
^1,500,000 sterling; and among the personal 
merits of his lordship, we must not forget the 
interest he took in Indian literature, and the liberal 
patronage he extended to all who cultivated it. So 
far as the narrow restrictions of the home govern- 
ment permitted him, he endeavoured to carry out 
the view of the Marquis of Wellesley with regard 
to the College of Fort William, and he projopsed a 
plan for the foundation of native colleges at 
Tirhoot and Nadiya, which Avas to have been 
followed by the establishment of l^Iohammedan 
colleges in other parts of Hindostan. 

The new honours bestowed upon him by the 
CroAvn he was not permitted long to enjoy. He 
landed in England in May, 1814; after receiving 
the thanks of Parliament for hfs eminent services, 
and after a short residence in London, alanning 
symptoms of a decline began to show themselves, 
and they increased so rapidly as to baffle medical 
skill. His chief anxiety Avas to get home to die in 
Scotland, but he expired on his Avay thither, at 
Stevenage, in Hertfordshire, on the 21st of June.* 

He was in his sixty-third year. I.ord Minto’s 
manners Avere mild and pleasant ; his conversation 
AA^as naturally playful, but he could make it serious 
and instructive. Both in Avriting and speaking he 
displayed great purity of language, and an uncom- 
mon degree of perspicuity in his mode of relation 
and expression. He Avas an elegant scholar, a 
good linguist, and well versed in ancient and 
modern history. As usual Avith his countrymen, he 
Avas AA^armly attached to his family, and anxiety for 
their happiness, and a Avish to promote their 
Avclfarc, Avere great objects with him through life ; 
and his amiable qualities Avere fully appreciated by 
all Avho enjoyed his friendship. t 

* "Scottish Biogf. Diet.," <S:c. 

t Gentleman's Magazine, 1814. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVr. 

THE EARL OF MOIRA GOVERNOR-GENERAL. — THE NEPAULESE WAR. 

G. A, Francis, Lord Rawdon and Earl of Moira, Portman Square, Feb. loth, 1812. 

K.G., a gallant officer, distinguished senator, and “My Lord, — At a period when endeavours 
popular statesman, the representative of an ancient were made to alarm the public, by representations 
Irish baro. ial family, succeeded the Earl of Minlo of the dangers to be apprehended attending any 
as Governor-General of India. I attempts to impart to the natives of Hindostan the 



A BURMESE BADDY (RICE OR COUNTRY) CART. From an Original Sketch, 


The carl was a trained soldier,' liaving been a doctrines of Cliristianily, I deemed it my particular 
cai')tain in the 63rd Foot, in 1775, during the war duty to publish the result of my own observation 
in America, and was long — as a gcneral— a popular and experience on this important subject. The pub- 
Commander-in-chief of the troops in Scotland, lication — though avowed by me (it was anonymous; 
where, in 1804, he married Flora Camiibell, as I conceived there might be an impropriety in its 
Countess of Loudon, and where his daughter, bearing the name of a Member of the Board of 
an accomplished poetess, the famous and ill-fated Control as its author) — I now submit to your lord- 
Lady Flora Hastings, was born at Edinburgh, ship, with a request that you will honour me by the 
in 1806. Prior to his departure for India, he acceptance of it. The state of affairs on your 
received the following letter from his distinguished lordship’s arrival in India will enable you to judge 
predecessor in office, Lord Teignmouth, concerning how far my reasoning, in 1808, was well founded, 
that which the latter liad never ceased to take a Allow me to avail myself of this opportunity^ in 
deep interest in — Christianity in India. expressing my cordial gratification that a •country, 
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in the prosperity of which 1 must ever feel a deep The Company’s commercial monopoly had long 
interest, has been placed under your lordship’s been a fruitful source of complaint and jealousy- 
administration ; and my sincere wish is that your to many of the mercantile interests in Great 



VIEW IN lllE HIMALAYAS. 


voyage to it may be prosperous, and that the 
climate may prove propitious to your health.” 

On the 4th of October, 1814, the Earl of Moira 
formally assumed office at Calcutta, and found the 
position of affairs by no means smooth or 
]^leasant. 

• * "Life of Lord Tcignmoutli, " vol. li. 


Britain ; and at every renewal of tlie East India 
Charter, vigorous efforts had been made to throw 
open some portions of tlie Eattern trade. Man) 
merchants of London, Glasgow, Liverpool, an 
other great ports — without reflecting or caring that 
the trade in India had been won by the Company 
through conciuest and dominion, without which the 
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trade would never have existed at all — had for 
years contended that they, and the three kingdoms 
at large, had a right to participate in trading 
openly with India and China ; but the first great 
inroad on the Company's ancient privileges did not 
take place until 1813. 

On the 22nd of February in that year, the Com- 
pany, well aware that plans were in preparation for 
the destruction of their long monopoly, urged by 
petition to Parliament, that without their special 
< ommercial x>nvileges they could neither maintain 
their political position nor their territorial pos- 
sessions ; and their commercial monopoly was but | 
an instrument necessary for those ends. 

The I^inistry had, however, resolved on a modi- 
hcation of the system ; and hence, before the 
session closed, a bill (Act of the 53UI George III., 
chapter 155) was carried through both houses; 
and the trade with India — but not with China — was 
thrown open to all ships of not less than 350 tons 
of registered measurement. Tlie resort of in- 
dividuals to India, for commercial or other purposes, 
was placed under certain regulations — European 
residents having to apply for permission from the 
Court of Directors, wlio should either grant per- 
mission for residence, or, in the event of refusal, 
transmit the application, within one month of the 
receipt of it, to tlie Board of Control. Hence 
there was introduced a divided authority in matters 
of commerce, as there had previously been in 
politics ; and it was enacted, that the accounts of 
the East India Company should be kept under the 
two separate heads of '^commerce" and ^'ter- 
ritory.'' 

Through the Board of Control, a general au- 
thority was given to H.M. Government, over the 
appropriation of the territorial revenues, and those 
surplus commercial . profits which might remain, 
after a strict examination of the ap])ropriation 
clauses, and the claims of the Company's creditors ; 
and from this time, in future, no Governor-General, 
local governor, or commandcr-in-chief, w'ns to be 
appointed by the Comi)any, without tlie express 
approval of the king ; and no dismissed or sus- 
pended official of the Company w’as to be restored 
without the consent of the Board of Control. 

The bounty of the Court of Directors tva.^? also 
restricted; and without the consent of the former, 
they could not grant a gratuity of more than /^Ooo ; 
and, moreover, the board was to hold and exercise 
authority over the Company's college and seminary 
at Haileybury and Addiscombe, in England. 

The Earl of Moira bade fair to become popular 
in his new office. “ If not^ a consistent politician, 
he was a nobleman of th^j most honest intentions, 
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sincerely attached to his sovereign, high-minded 
beyond most of his contemporaries, and liberal 
and generous in the extreme. He had also a grace 
and dignity in his manners, which will not be for- 
gotten by those who ever saAV him," says a writer, 
“and which could not be without their effect, in a 
country like India." 

The expense of Lord Minto’s foreign embassies, 
and foreign conquests in Java, the Moluccas, and 
elsewhere, had trenched deeply on the Company’s 
exchequer, and the Earl of Moira found a con- 
siderable amount of financial embarrassment before 
him. To meet the calls for retrenchment, the 
army had been, as usual, most injudiciously re- 
duced, and to a degree which llic necessary require- 
ments of the service did not w'&rrant ; and the 
consequent result was discontent among all ranks, 
and considerable laxity of disci jilinc ; and all this 
at a time when our relations with neighbouring 
states were far from satisfactory, while w ith Nepaul 
hostilities seemed all but inevitable. 

Years had not chilled the Irish ardour of Lord 
Moira, who was still every inch a soldier ; and 
quilting Calcutta, in June, to make a military tour 
of inspection, he began to concert measures for the 
coming campaign, and to make defensive arrange- 
ments against the marauding Pindarces, who were 
now menacing our northern frontiers. 

According to the limits claimed for them at this 
crisis, the teriitorics of Nepaul skirted the northern 
British border, together with tliat of Oude, for 
about 700 miles from nortli-west to soutli-east, and 
extended backwards, v/ith an average breadth 
of 130 miles, across the ascending slopes of the 
Himalaya range, to the region of eternal snow. 
The lowest belt of tlie Nepaulese dominions is 
part of the great plain of Hindostan. In a few 
spots, tlie British districts reach now to the base of 
the Himalayas ; but in most parts the Ghoorka 
jiosscssions stretch about twenty miles into the 
l)lain. Bounding this low country on the north, 
is a region nearly of the same width, consisting of 
small hills, whicli rise gradually towards the north, 
and arc watered by numerous streams. In several 
places these low hills are separated by fine lioo/is 
(or what in Scotland would be called shaths), many 
of which are well cultivated, and produce enormous 
bamboos, pine-apples, sugar-canes, oats, and 
barley. The mountains of the inhabited valleys 
arc narrow, and in many instances 6,000 feet in 
height. Several rivers that rise in 'J'hibet pass 
between the peaks of the snowy Alpine ranges, 
but amid such enormous precipices, that their 
openings are in general quite impracticable.* 

# Ftillarion^s Gaz.^ vol. x. 
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A more forbidding theatre in which to carry on 
offensive warfare could not well be imagined ; and 
this, perhaps, was one of the reasons why so many 
Governors - General had submitted to the insults 
and encroachments of the inhabitants, 

Nepaul Proper, though the ancient history of it 
is very obscure, was originally confined to a single 
valley among the mountains, but of no great 
extent, commencing on the edge of one of the 
lower ranges of the chain, and continued in length 
through the Ghauts — which were traversable only 
during a few of the summer months — to the table- 
land of Thibet. The primeval inhabitants spring 
from the old race of that district, but their origin is 
lost in the mists of antiquity, and complete ascen- 
dency was established among them when Hindoo 
colonists, led by Rajpoot chiefs, 
arrived, and absorbed or reduced 
tliem to subjection. 

So lately as 1765, the valley of 
Nepaul was held by the Hindoo 
Rajah s of K hatmandoo, Phatgaon, 
and Lalita-patan. They quar- 
relled among themselves, and this 
discord proved their destruction. 

Prithri Narrain, Rajah of the 
^Mountain Ghoorkas, subdued 
them in detail in 1768, ^and in 
the following year they came into 
collision with the British, under 
Captain Kinloch, who had pene- 
trated as far as Sederoly, but did 
not prosecute the enterprise. 

The sovereignty Prithri won was 
transmitted to his descendants, and the name of 
Ghoorkas was applied to all the people they 
ruled. 

When next attempted by the Company, the 
intercourse with Nepaul was of a pacific nature ; 
and when, in 1792, the Emperor of China marched 
70,000 men against the Ghoorkas, in order to 
avenge some indignities they had offered to the 
Thibet Lama, and extort a nominal submission 
from them, their rajah applied to us for military 
aid, and, in consequence. Captain Kirkpatrick was 
sent on a mission to Khatmandoo, where he ob- 
tained much new and interesting information 
respecting a country then to us unknown. In 
1795, Rana Bahadur assumed the government, on 
attaining his majority, and one of his first acts was 
to put to death his uncle, as a punishment for the 
state of subjection in which he had kept him while 
his guardian. His life was one of great dissipation ; 
bis cruelty was ferocious ; his people revolted ; and 
then he was induced, in 1800, from superstition. 


personal apprehension, or caprice, to resign in 
favour of an infant son, and retire to Benares. 

While there, his debauchery and profusion in- 
volved him in pecuniary difficulties, from which he 
was relieved by the Company, and an arrangement 
was made for the repayment of the debt thus con- 
tracted — to facilitate the execution of which it was 
agreed that a British Resident should be established 
at Khatmandoo. Captain Knox accordingly pro- 
ceeded thither in 1802, accompanied by another 
enterprising Scotsman, Dr. Francis Hamilton, 
author of a “ History of Nepaul,” and “The House 
of Gorkha.” Their mission, howerv’er, proved abor- 
tive. The high-born and high-spirited wife of 
Rana Bahadur contrived to return to Nepaul, 
where she found means to supplant a low-born 
regent, to whom the affairs of 
their infant son were entrusted ; 
and entertaining a shrewd 
jealousy, not altogether ground- 
less, that the British mission was, 
as usual in India, “the thin end 
of the wedge,” she treated her 
two visitors with coldness so 
marked that they were glad to 
return to the dominions of the 
Company. 

The princess was soon fol- 
lowed by her husband, wlio as- 
sumed the government as regent 
for his son; but his old habits 
returned with him, and provoked 
a conspiracy of the principal 
(]hoorka chiefs, who assas- 
sinated him in open council, and placed his 
half-brother. Shir Bahadur, upon the throne. A 
civil war ensued, and the ascendency was won by 
a chief named Bisa Shah, who placed an illegitimate 
son of Rana Bahadur upon the musnud, and con- 
ducted the government with such ability, that the 
Ghoorka territories were much extended, and 
reached so fiir to the west as to threaten a quarrel 
with Runjeet Sing, and their encroachments on 
British territory were such that forbearance was no 
longer possible, though the Ghoorkas alleged, and 
with considerable truth, that the tracts they were 
beginning to overrun belonged of old to them ; 
but as some had never done so, there were right 
and wrong on both sides, and the dispute bade fair 
to be a bitter one. 

The Ghoorkas were ignorant of Britain s real 
strength, and had a great confidence in their own, 
and believed that while in possession of a plant- 
unknown in Europe — ^named Bish or Bikh, thqr 
were secure from any enemy. 



RUN’JEET SING. 

{From a Portrait by a Native,') 
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‘‘This dreadful root,” says Dr. Hamilton, “of 
which large quantities are annually imported, is 
equally fatal when taken into the stomach or 
applied to wounds, and is in universal use through- 
out India for poisoning arrows, and, there is too 
much reason to suspect, for the worst of purposes. 

. . . . The Ghoorkalese pretend that it is one 

of their principal securities against invasion from 
the low countries, and they could so infect all the 
waters on the route by which an enemy was 
advancing, as to occasion his certain destruction. 
In case of such an attempt, the invaders ought, no 
doubt, to be upon their guard ; but the country 
abounds so in springs tliat might soon be cleared, 
so^ as^ to render such a means of defence totally 
ineffectual, were the enemy aware of the circum- 
stance.” 

At the time the F.arl of Moira entered on his 
government, all liopes of an amicable arrangement 
w'ith Nepaul had utterly failed. As a last effort, he 
addressed a letter to the rajah, in which he repeated 
all the arguments and remonstrances that had been 
employed by the Earl of Minto, and urged him to 
acquiesce in the peaceable occupation of the dis- 
puted territories by the British Government. 

. The mountain prince scornfully refused, so they 
were at once entered and taken posse.s.sion of by 
Cur troops. The Ghoorkas, as if their final inten- 
itions were scarcely yet known, retired without 
^offering resistance, though fully aware that the time 
•had come when they must strike a final blow, or 
forfeit their honour. 

In an assembly of the leading chiefs, the question 
of peace or war was fully discussed, and they con- 
cluded — but not unanimously — for the latter. The 
peace party urged ])rocrastination, as they feared 
^Ihat some of the mountain chiefs might ])rovc 
treacherous, and leave the passes undefended to an 
enemy whom they knew to be brave. “ Hitherto,” 
said they, “ we have only hunted deer ; but in this 
war we must prepare to fight with tigers ! ” 

The war party appealed to the past glories of 
their arms ; their mountains, which had never been 
conquered, though overrun by the Chinese ; and 
they remembered that the British had been baffled 
before Bhurtpore. That fort was but the work of 
man, yet the British had failed there. “What 
likelihood, then, was there that they would be able 
to storm the mountain fastnesses, constructed by the 
hand of God ? ” The decision of the rajah to try 
the fortune of war was responded to without delay 
by the Governor-General, who was then on a tour 
in the northern provinces. On the ist of Novem- 
ber, 1814, he issued a manifesto from Lucknow, 
• "Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul/' p. 99. 


addressed to the friends and allies of the Company, 
detailing the causes which made war inevitable 
with the Ghoorkas. 

The Earl of Moira ordered a division of the 
army, 6,000 strong, to march from Loodiana into 
Hindur, on the western extremity of the frontier. 
It was under the famous Sir David Ochterlony, who 
was thus to menace Ameer Sing, who was the 
Hannibal of Nepaul, and was viceroy and com- 
mander of all the Ghoorka forces between the 
Sutlej and the Gogra. 

Major-General Morley, with 8,000 men, was to 
move from Dinapore against Khatmandoo, the 
Nepaulese capital. Major-General Wood, with 
4,500 men, was to penetrate into the enemy’s 
country by the way of Bootwul ; Colonel Jasper 
Nicolls was to command ,the division which 
invaded Kiimaon ; and Major-General Rollo 
Gillespie, proceeding from Saharunpore, was to 
march his column into Sirmoor.* 

Captain Latter was ])laced on the south-west 
frontier, with the local battalion of Rungpore and 
a regular battalion of native infantry, to act aggres- 
sively or defensively, as circumstances required; 
and altogethei- the force marching against Nepaul 
mustered about 30,000 men, with sixty pieces of 
cannon. 

The Ghoorkas had at this time 12,000 fighting 
men, clad, armed, and disciplined in imitation ot 
the Company’s sei)oys. They were active, robust, 
and courageous ; and in addition to their muskets 
and bayonets, every man carried the national 
weapon, a kookcrec, or heavy knife, curved out- 
wards both back and front, ending in a point, and 
bent at the handle. The edge is so keen, and the 
blade thickens so much towards the back, which 
is about a quarter of an inch thick, that a single 
blow will cut the vertebrre of a buffalo. This 
weapon is fifteen inches long, three at the broadest 
part of the leaf-shaped blade, and is worn in the 
frog of a waist-belt. 

The deadly plant described by Dr. Hamilton 
was now resorted to, and as our troops advanced, 
the (}hoorka officers ordered the wells and tanks 
to be poisoned. “ But this is a threat which has 
often been used, and has never been carried ex- 
tensively into practice.” 

On the 19th of October, 1814, the advanced 
guard of General Gillespie’s division, under Colonel 
Carpenter, proceeding by the Timbee Pass, entered 
the valley of Dehra Doon. 

Three days after, the main body came, under 
Colonel Mawbey, who occupied the town of Dehra, 
and continued to follow the Ghoorkas, who were 
1 * " Life of Ochterlony," E. /. U. S. Jonmal, 1839. 
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retiring before him in the direction of Kalunga or 
Nalapuni, about five miles further off to the north- 
east. It is a small but strong fort, situated on the 
extremity of the flat summit of a detached hill, the 
steep sides of which were covered with jungle. 

The fort consisted of a quadrangular stone 
building, to which access had been rendered dilh- 
cult by means of stockades. It was garrisoned by 
600 men, under llalbluidra Sing, a Ghoorka captain 
of courage and ability. On halting before the ])lace, 
Colonel Mawbey received a defiance in answer to 
his summons, so preparations for a siege began 
forthwith ; and the battering guns were got into 
position on the summit of the hill, but their fire 
proving abortive, Mawbey waited for further orders. 

Gillespie’s colfimn was at this time divided into 
three commands: Golonel Mawbey led the infantry, 
Colonel Westenrathe cavalr3',and INTajor Pennington 
the artillery. 

'Phough no breach had been made, it was resolved 
to storm the fort on the 31st of October. There 
were four columns of attack, three of which had to 
make a considerable detour, and thus did not hear 
the signal gun which was to indicate the simul- 
taneous assault. The enemy made a sortie, which 
was repulsed, and the general conceiving that, by 
a hot pursuit, the stormers might enter with them, 
ordered all at his disposal to the attempt, ^^hich 
failed, as the Ghoorkas closed the gates, which 
proved too strong to be forced. 

As usual in too many British assaults, the scaling- 
ladders proved too short, and the fiery Gillespie 
furiously urged his soldiers to accomplish impossi- 
bilities; and in this wild attempt against stone walls, 
he was shot through the heart, when leading on his 
old regiment, the Royal Irish Dragoons, dismounted, 
with their swords and pistols. 

The matchlock-balls flew thick as hail about the 
stormers, on whom an avalanche of stones, trunks 
of trees, and cannon balls were hurled down, 

“ Although it lasted but a few minutes,’* wrote a 
private of H.M. 53rd, who was present, “ the sight 
was horrible ; the masses of rock and heavy logs of 
timber came crashing down towards us, bounding 
from one uneven place to another, or tearing up or 
carrying before them, the low brushwood with which 
the hill was covered. These dreadful missiles were 
close upon us, ready, as it were, to crush us instantly 
to death, and sweeping all before them. Some of 
the men threw themselves flat upon their bellies, in 
the hope that the ponderous articles would bound 
over them. The plan was a wise one, for nearly 
all that did so escaped unscathed, while others were 
tliBown down, bruised, mangled, and perhaps killed. 
The thought of throwing myself down had not 


struck me soon enough for me to avail myself of it, 
for in the instant I received a blow on the head, 
which stretched me senseless on the ground.” ♦ 

Disheartened by the fall of Gillespie, the troops 
fell back, and their retreat was covered by one of 
the three stray columns which came up. On the 
25th November, Kalunga was again attacked, and 
breaching batteries were opened. By noon on 
the 27th a gap was practicable, and the stormers 
advanced with unloaded muskets. The breach was 
found to be impassable, as it was defended by 
spearmen and matchlock-men intermingled. 

The British, unable to return a shot, fell back, 
with the loss of 680 men; and it is said, tho^ o\ving 
to the obvious incapacity of some of the officers, 
the troops had made that fatal attack with great 
unwillingness. Though it was known that the 
garrison obtained its siqqdy of water from a well 
beyond the fort, it did not occur to any of our 
officers to have it cut off ; so now a bombardment 
was resorted to. The bare stone walls of the fort 
gave no shelter to the gallant mountaineers who 
manned them, and they suffered so dreadfully, that 
in the course of three days there were surviving 
only seventy of the original 600. With such a 
feeble band, breathing an air that was rendered 
l)cstilcntial by the number of unburied dead, a 
longer defence would have been madness. I’he 
few survivors stole out in the night, but were 
overtaken and cut to pieces, with the loss of their 
standards ; the Ghoorka chief, Balbhudra Sing, 
effected his escape. 

The interior of the fort presented a shocking 
spectacle, ^^hen our troops entered it by daylight. 
It was everywhere strewed with the bodies of the 
dead, the dying, and the wounded. 

“ The latter w’cre piteously crying, and entreating 
our sepoys to give them water wherewith to cool 
their parched lips. Many were dying of thirst, not 
a drop of water had they tasted for the three preced- 
ing days. Assistance was immediately afforded to 
the wretched creatures ; those whose wounds were 
susceptible of cure Averc removed to our hospitals, 
and attended Avith as much care as if they had 
been our OAvn people ; eighty-five of the (Ghoorkas 
recovered under the hands of our surgeons. In the 
evening immense funeral piles w'erc erected by 
the sepoys, on Avhich the dead bodies Avere 
burnt.” t 

Kalunga AA^as destroyed, but the Ghoorkas Avere 
greatly encouraged by the slaughter of the British 
before its walls, and began to despise them as an- 
tagonists. The Earl of Moira AA'as mortified and 
disappointed by such an untOAA'ard opening of the 
• E, /. U, S. Jotirncilt 1837. + tbid. 
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TamiKiign, and fcding il ncccssai) lo augment the j Mawbey, who had succeeded to the command on 
army of operation, as well as lecruit extensively the | the fall of Rollo (]illes]ac, to form a junction witli 
whole of the Bengal forces, lie ordered Colonel ' the division of Sir David Uchterlony. 


CHAP TER LXXXVIL 

WAR WITH THE CHOORKAS. — VAl.OUR AND SUCCESS OF OCHTERLONY. — OPERATIONS OF GENERAL 
WOOD. — CONQUEST OF KUMAON AND GURWIIAL, ETC. 

The commencement of the war before the walls of and were daily joined by other mountain tribes, 
Kalunga was ominous of evil. 'Phe position of which had hitherto held aloof. Thus a new 
the combatants was changed, our loss was great, character was given to the war, and there was 
and the prestige remained with the Ghoorkas. every prospect of its being a protracted one. 

The invading tfoops, from their superiority in Colonel Mawbey detached Colonel Carpenter, 
numbers and in discipline, had promised themselves with a division, to a position on the Jumna, where, 
an easy and early conquest ; and now they began by taking possession pf certain fords, the enemy’s 
to doubt whether they should be able to grapple communications between the east and west would 
with these hardy mountaineers, or do aught but be cut off, and whereby the hill chiefs, who were 
experience a series of disasters. On the other disposed to throw off allegiance to Nepaul, would 
hand, the Ghoorkas were full of ardour and elation, be encouraged to do so. 
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A revolt among the people of Isunsar, excited by 
this movement, so greatly alarmed the Ghoorka 
rajah that, without waiting to be attacked, he 
abandoned in haste the strong fort of Burat. After 
the fall of Kalunga, Colonel Mawbey marched 
westward into the valley of Kurda, with the inten- 


The troops advanced in tivo columns to the 
attack ; the sepoys, in doing so, evincing much re- 
luctance and want of spirit. The result was that 
we were beaten at every point, and Martindale fell 
back with the loss of 500 men and officers /wrs tie 
combat^ thus adding to the contempt with whi( h 


tion of co-opera- 
ting with the 
division of Sir 
David Ochter- 
lony. 

On the 20th of 
December, 1814, 
he was superseded 
in command by 
Major • (General 
Sir (jabriel Mar- 
tindale, K. C. B., 
who, after occu- 
pying Nahan, ad- 
vanced to the 
foot of a moun- 
tain range, on the 
highest summit of 
which — perched 
among the clouds, 
to all appearance 
— stands the for- 
tress of J ytak, 

5,000 feet above 
the level of the 
sea. 

In the pettah 
of Jytak, lower 
down, and to the 
southward of the 
stronghold, Ran- 
joor Sing Thapa, 
son of Ameer Sing, 
had his head- 
quarters, with a 
strong Ghoorka 
force. Jytak was 
very powerfully 
situated, in an 
angle where two 
mountain ridges met. The approach was rugged, 
and full of natural obstacles, -including a steep 
ascent and several stony ravines. Sir Gabriel re- 
connoitred the position, and conceived that his first 
and best plan would be to cut off the supply of 
water received by the garrison from certain springs 
below the fort, and for this purpose the capture of 
a stockaded post, a mile to the westward, was 
necessary. 


the affair of 
Kalunga had in- 
spired the Ghoor- 
kas. Martindale 
now waited for 
reinforcements. 

Meanwhile, tli*' 
division of Och- 
tcrlony, whose 
sphere of action 
lay to the west- 
ward of General 
Martindale, en- 
countered difficul- 
ties which were 
equally great, but 
were less disas- 
trous, because he 
was a leader of 
skill and deci- 
sion. He was 
well aware of the 
character of the 
Ghoorka warriors, 
and of the advan- 
tage tliey might 
take of their 
mountain fast- 
nesses, and hence 
he proceeded with 
circumspection to 
open up his way 
in regions that 
were unknown. 
The small strong- 
holds ofNillaghur 
and Tarraglnir, 
which guarded 
the savage pass 
into Hindiir, ha<l 
been regularly invested in November, 1814. '1 he 

former offered every possible resistance until it 
was breached, and only capitulated before being 
stormed. The other surrendyed; the garrisons 
in both doing so on the singular enough con- 
ditioiLS, that they should neither be compelled to 
return to Ameer Sing, nor forced to work in fetters . 
on the Honourable Compan/s roads. 

Preceded by the reserve, under lieutenant- 
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Colonel \y. A. Thompson, the army now plunged 
into the gloomy defiles leading to the first range of 
stockades and fortifications, with i,too Ghoorkas 
prowling on its flank, to fall upon any weary 
straggler, whom error or accident might expose to 
the blades of their deadly kookerees ; and on the 
8th of November, Thompson established his 
bivouac on a hill, opposite the centre of a long 
range of posts that ran from the fort of Ramghur 
(op a mountain summit 4,600 feet high) on the 
west, to that of Kot-Katiba on the east. These 
two ])laccs formed respectively the Ghoorka right 
and left. The intervening heights, varying in 
elevation and difficulty of access, stretching over 
three miles, bristled with stockades, manned by 
armed mountaineers— the flower of the men of 
N epaul. 

The position was too strong to be forced ; and 
General i^Och tell ony, now face to face with the 
redoubted Ameer Sing, for a time disappointed, and 
even lost the confidence, of man)' ofticers of rank, 
because he did not hurl his strength against the 
enemy, as Gillcsiiie did so fatally at Kalunga. 

Ameer Sing, whose proper head-ejuarters were at 
Arkce, thirty miles eastward of Maloun, had hurried 
forward, at the head of 3,000 men, on hearing of 
the advance of Ochterlony, who now determined to 
turn the strong position, and assail it in rear. 
With this view, he took ground to the north-east, 
till he obtained possession of a hill seven miles 
distant from Ramghur, from whence he had a com- 
manding view of the whole Ghoorka lines, and, 
fimling a point from which to assail them, began to 
prepare a battery. 

Notwithstanding the united efforts of the pioneers 
and elephants, the guns following the infantry took 
twenty days in being transported to the required 
point, so terrible was the nature of the ground to be 
traversed ; and, after the cannonade opened, it was 
found to be so distant as to be useless. To repair ' 
this blunder. Lieutenant Peter T.awtic, of the 
h'ngineers, was detached with a small party to 
select nearer ground; and after doing so, he was 
returning to camp, when the Ghoorkas, who had 
been watching him, rushed in great strength from 
their heights, andtlrove him into a stone enclosure, 
where he and his soldiers defended themselves till 
their last cartridge was expended, after which they 
had to run for their lives along the whole range of 
the Ghoorka fire. 

Some supports, sent out by Ochterlony, joined in 
iheir flight, and, as many fell, this affair was magni- 
fied by the Ghoorkas into another victory, and 
inspired more confidence and exultation among 
them ; and, dreading a more universal rising of 


the whole country, the major-general deemed it 
prudent to relinquish the offensive .until he was 
joined by more troops. Meanwhile, he carefully 
explored several localities, made roads for the con- 
veyance of artillery and stores, disciplined the 
irregulars of the army, and, bn the 26th of Decem- 
ber, after a month had been devoted to these 
labours, the reinforcements came ; but they con- 
sisted only of a battalion of the 7th Native Infantry 
and a levy of Sikhs. 

The major-general now instantly resumed the 
offensive, by sending a detachment along the 
Ghoorka rear, threatening their communication 
with Arkee and Bilaspore. Alarmed by this. 
Ameer Sing hastened to frustrate it, and in the 
attempt sustained a severe reptilse, which is thus 
described in the Memoir of General Ochterlony : — 
The reserve, strengthened by the new regi- 
ment, being pushed forward during the night of 
the 26th December, gained the summit uniier- 
ceived, and returned, after sustaining an ineffectual 
fire. Colonel Thompson, an intrepid officer, who 
did not think discretion the better part of valour, 
though strictly enjoined, was said not to take every 
desirable precaution to guard against surprise in 
the post he had won. The Kadji, hearing with 
alarm of the success of this movement, and next of 
guns being taken up on the backs of elei)hants, 
being about to open on Mungukedar (a large 
stockade in the centre of the range), ordered the 
commandant of it to dislodge the British troops, 
whatever it might cost. Before dawn on the 28th, 
a loud uproar began, in whidr the sound of horns 
predominated, within the stockade, and when 
objects became visible, several thousand men wcrcu 
seen shouting and flourishing their swords, while 
rushing towards Colonel Thompson’s post, like a 
pack of hounds in full cry. Two six-pounders raked 
their advance for a mile or more ; but in a manner 
pronounced miraculous, ball after ball rebounded 
from the rocks amid the hurrying crowd, without 
injuring one of them. No out- pickets interrupting 
this onset, the enemy reached the foot of the acclivity 
leading to the camp, almost out of breath ; and 
fortunately, the ascent, except on one narrow point, 
was steep. On this point, where the access was 
easy, a lucky accident, and an act of individual 
bravery, arrested them for an instant. Four 
courageous fellows, guiding their comrades along it, 
dashed through a file of sepoys getting under arms, 
and were moving onward, when the foremost was 
shot by Lieutenant Armstrong, of the Pioneers. 
The other three fell back, while Captain Charles 
Hamilton and Lieutenant Culley, bringing up^heir 
companies of the old 6th and 7th Regiments, 
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deterred the rest from renewing the attempt to 
enter by what was called 'the neck of land.' 
Meanwhile' the opposite flank of the assailants 
received a fatal check. Colonel Thompson him- 
self, having gone to a i)rojecting eminence to 
survey the field, perceived the Ghoorkas struggling 
up the hill in dense masses under him. Dispatch- 
ing orderlies, and using voice and gesture to 
summon his habas^ as he styled the sepoys of the 
old 3rd Regiment, they, and part of the light 
infantry battalion, soon began an irregular fire, 
which told heavily on the mountaineers. Between 
thirty and forty rolled dead among their com- 
panions, and more than a hundred besides being 
wounded, the Ghoorkas slowly and sullenly re- 
treated, under the discharge of both artillery and 
musketry."* ^ 

Ameer Sing now fell back on his post at Ramghur; 
Ochterlony, following out his own plans, left Colonel 
(afterwards Major-General Sir John) Arnold, his 
second in command, with a division to watch the 
movements of the army, while he proceeded with 
his main body towards a mountain ridge, the occu- 
pation of which would place him between the 
Sutlej and the Ghoorka fort of Maloun. At the 
same time he sent forward 2,000 men, belonging to 
the Rajah of Hindur, who had joined him early, 
and done good service. .These irregulars, under 
Captain Robert Ross, took possession of some 
heights above Bilaspore, between the Rajah of 
which and that of Hindur there existed a bitter 
feud ; and the success of Ochterlony's movements 
was soon apparent. 

Ameer Sing conceiving that his position, thus 
turned, was no longer tenable, left a garrison in the 
fort of Ramghur, and with his disposable force fell 
back to the ridge on which ]\Ialoun stands. Mean- 
while, the genius of Lawtie, of the Engineers, whose 
services in this campaign can never be over-rated, 
by breaching the forts of Ramghur, Jurjura, 1 arra- 
ghur, and Chumba, dislodged, without having suffi- 
cient force to surround, the garrisons of these human 
eyries. They consequently retired to augment the 
numbers preparing to make a last stand on the 
ridge of Maloun .t 

Thus, by a series of skilful movements, and 
without any very direct encounter with the enemy, 
he compelled them to fall back and abandon their 
posts, till only one place of strength remained to 
them. Brave, but prudent, he had the fire without 
the rashness of Gillespie, and yet both were men of 
the Scottish race. Even Maloun was held by a very 
precarious tenure, and by the 1st of April, 1815, it 

• * I?./, U. S. Journal, 183Q, Calcutta. 

• t Ibid 


was completely invested ; and pending the account 
of its reduction, we must attend to the operations 
of two other columns of our army in Nepaul. 

The division under Major-General Sullivan Wood 
(formerly of the 8th Royal Irish Dragoons) was 
unable to take the field before the middle of 
December, 1814. Marching from Goruckpore, the 
capital of a district ceded to us by the Nabob of 
Glide, in 1801, he moved northwards in the 
direction of Palpah, a mountainous and unpro- 
ductive principality, one of the many subject to 
Nepaul, and situated about 100 miles westward of 
the capital of the latter, Khatmandoo. To reach 
it by the direct route. Wood would have to 
traverse a deep and difficult pass, which, he 
understood to be strongly stockaded ; but, learning 
that it might be out-flanked by taking another 
path, he marched on the 3rd of January, 1815, 
to attack the stockade at Jetpore, at the base of 
the Majkati Hills, about a mile westward of Botwul, 
or Bhotwal, as it would be necessary to force it to 
proceed. 

He accordingly advanced to attack it in front, 
with twenty-one companies of infantry, while 
Major Comyn, with seven companies, moved 
towards its left flank. His information having 
been erroneous, he encountered a resistance so 
resolute that he despaired of success too early in 
the attempt. 

Hence, relinquishing all offensive operations, he 
ordered a retreat, and resolved to restrict himself 
to merely preventing the Ghoorkas from violating 
our frontier; but even in this he failed, for the 
enemy found many opportunities of eluding him, 
of breaking through and committing serious 
ravages. He endeavoured to retaliate, but it was 
chiefly on the unoffending people who dwelt on 
either side of the boundary line between Nepaul 
and British India ; and this petty strife continued 
till the climate began seriously to affect the health 
of his harassed troops, and they were ordered 
back to their old cantonments at Goruckpore. 

Of all the four divisions of the army, now led 
by Ochterlony, Wood, Nicolls, and Major-General 
Marley, the latter was deemed the strongest and 
the one from which most was expected, as its 
destination was to be Khatmandoo, the capital of 
the Ghoorkas. On the 23rd of November he 
began his march from Dinapore, and moved 
towards Bettiah. Clearing the way for him was 
an advanced guard under Bradslfr.w, who, on the 
following day, surprised Parsuram Thapa, the 
native governor of the district, who, with 400 
Ghoorka warriors, was encamped on the bank of 
the Bhagmate in Tirhoot. Thapa was among the 
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slain ; his whole force was put to flight : all other 
frontier posts fell without opposition ; and the 
whole of the low and swampy tract known as 
the Tirai, which lies on the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya range, was formally annexed to the 
British empire. 

Had Major-General Marley properly followed up 
this stroke of success in that wonderful region, 
where in many places the almost impenetrable 
forests teem with animal life, it would have led to 
others of more importance; but having been 
ordered to leave his guns in the rear, he had now 
to wait for them ; and the first alarm caused by 
Thapa's death and discomfiture passed away, and 
the Ghoorkas were encouraged to attempt an 
enterprise, which at the very beginning impeded 
all the future operations of Brigadier Marley. 

To secure the new annexation before any 
attempt could be made to reconquer it, Major 
Bradshaw posted three small detachments of troops, 
about twenty miles apart from each other; the 
central one at Baragheri, the right at Samanpore, 
and the left at Parsa ; while Marley, encamping at 
Lautun, two miles in rear of the centre, took no 
care of supporting the flanking outposts. Hence, 
on the New Year’s Day, 1815, Samanpore was 
suddenly attacked, and the troops cut to ])ieces. 
Parsa was next menaced, and the detachment fell 
back on head-quarters, under cover of a supporting 
part}'. 

In this affair no officer distinguished himself 
more than Lieutenant P. Grant Malhison, of the 
artillery, whom the major-general thanked in orders, 
for his gallant conduct in defending his gun, until 
every man, European and native, fell around it, 
and all the ammunition was expended.” On this 
occasion a gunner captured the Silver Spear of the 
Ghoorkas, a trophy that long remained with the 
Horse Artillery.^ 

A number of desertions which now occurred 
among the sepoys, so greatly alarmed this some- 
what incompetent leader, that he began a retrograde 
movement upon Bettiah, to cover his depot there ; 
but, “ his terrors preceded him, and nothing was 
talked of at Goruckpore and Tirhoot, but the 
approaching invasion of an overwhelming Ghoorka 
force ; and nothing but the weakness of the enemy,’’ 
says a writer, severely, “ prevented the catastrophe 
which cowardice thus predicted.” 

Nearly the whole of the Tirai was re-conquered ; 
from thence the Ghoorkas were enabled to carry 
the war into British territory ; and General Marley 
was superseded by the P^arl of Moira. Before a 
successor, General Wood, could arrive, he took 
* Delhi Qiizcik, 1835. 


the unprecedented measure of suddenly disappear- 
ing from the camp of his army, without giving the 
troops, or the officer next in seniority, the least 
notification of a desertion so singular and imbecile. 
Such a leader was no loss; reinforcements came 
up, and the strength was estimated at 13,000 men. 

Colonel Dick assumed the command for the 
time being, and while he held it, there occurred 
an encounter which threw the Ghoorkas into great 
alarm, and caused them considerable loss. A 
subaltern, named Pickersgill, with a small escort, 
was suddenly fallen upon by 400 Ghoorkas, who 
issued from the cover of a forest, and, followed him 
with all speed towards the camp. On hearing the 
sound of musketry in front, Colonel Dick, suspect- 
ing the reason, sent forward oner hundred irregular 
horse, and followed with all the inlying pickets. 
The Ghoorkas were thus surrounded, and fought 
only to escape. A hundred, including their leader, 
were shot down ; many were drowned in a moun- 
tain stream, and the remainder were taken or put 
to flight. 

The result of this petty affair caused such alarm 
among the Ghoorkas that the whole line of their 
posts fell back, and our troops again took posses- 
sion, but peacefully, of the Tirai. 

General Wood, whose operations in the vicinity 
of the Majkati Hills were but a poor recommen- 
dation to a fresh command, reached the division in 
February, 1815; and, as the rainy season was a 
month distant, there was still v time for a little 
fighting. Instead of that, Wood contented himself 
with marching and countermarching through the 
already abandoned Tirai till the unhealthy season 
came on, and the troops were compelled to retire 
to cantonments; and Khatmandoo, the reduction 
of which was the object for which the division 
originally left Dinapore, was left unmolested. 

Fortunately for the credit of the British arms, 
there were other places where more activity was 
displayed. With a small force. Captain Latter, 
stationed on the bank of the Coosy, drove the 
Ghoorkas from all their posts, gained possession of 
Moorang, and entered into an alliance with the 
Rajah of Sikhim, whose territory lies among those 
ranges of the Himalayas that start abruptly from 
the vast plains of Bengal, and which have been 
described as “the snowed spurs of far higher 
unsnowed land behind ; ” * and on the final con- 
quest of Nepaul this state was taken under our 
protection. 

When Latter advanced, the Rajah of Kuniaon — 
Bam Sak Chautra by name — had been compelled 
to yield it to the Ghoorkas, under whose yoke the 

* Hooker. 
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people piued; and now he was ready to embrace any 
opportunity for freedom. The people of the state 
of Gurwhal, on the north-east, were in a similar 
condition, and it was resolved to turn this state of 
matters to the best account. Colonel Gardner, at 
the head of 3,000 irregulars, began to ascend the 
hills on the 15th of February, 1815. He marched 
in the direction of the capital of Kumaon, Almorah. 
Under Captain Hearsay, another column of irre- 
gulars advanced to his support, and the Ghoorkas, 
driven back on every hand, were compelled to 
concentrate on the ridge where stands Almorah — 
an elevation, 5,400 feet above the sea, and backed 
by an immense snowy range of mountains, higher 
than the Andes, one of which. Ranee, is 26,000 
feet in altitude. 

It is a clean and well-built town ; the shops, all 
of stone, are below, and the houses, all of wood, 
arc above ; and by Bishop Hcber, in this respect, 
it has been likened to Chester. While Gardner 
was imshing on. Captain Hearsay, after beginning 
with every prospect of success, and having captured 
Chumpawut, the original capital of Kumaon, and, 
like Almorah, subject to yearly earthquakes, he 
w'as suddenly attacked and made prisoner while 
investing a hill fort. 

The gi'cat importance of these operations in 
Kumaon being now full/ recognised. Colonel 
Jasper Nirolls, of H.M. 14th Regiment, was 


dispatched thither, with 2,000 regular troops and 
some guns. On the 8tli of April he assumed the 
command, and sent Captain Paton, with a detach- 
ment, against those who had defeated Captain Hear- 
say, and placed him in Almorah. Spirited was the 
encounter that took place ; but after a protracted 
conflict, and after losing their commander, the 
Ghoorkas were put to flight, and all their stockades 
in front of Almorah were carried by storm. 

Paton lost not a moment in getting his guns and 
mortars into action against the capital, with terrible 
effect, chiefly against the fort, which crowns the 
summit of a ridge, the gradual ascent of which is 
covered with gardens. Bam Sak, its commander, 
had rejected indignantly several secret attempts ttiat 
were made to shake his fidelity ; but the bombard- 
ment proved a heavy argument, for soon after the 
guns were opened a flag of truce was displayed, and 
deserters came pouring into our camp. The terms 
given were, that the Ghoorkas should be permitted 
to retire across the river Kalee, with their arms 
and baggage ; and that the entire provinces of 
Kumaon and Gurwhal be ceded for ever to Great 
Britain — the most triumphant result the Ghoorka 
war had yielded us as yet. 

Sir Gabriel Martindale w^as still before Jytak, in 
hopes to starve its garrison, under Riinjoor Sing, 
into a capitulation ; and Sir David Ochterlony was 
still actively in the field 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

THE HEIGHTS OF MALOUN CAPTURED. — THE SECOND CAMPAIGN IN NEPAUL, UNDER OCHTERLONY. — 

ITS VICTORIOUS CONCLUSION. 


After capturing all the outposts of the enemy, 
and confining them to the heights of Maloun, 
Ochterlony determined to burst through that line 
of defences. 

The grand object to be attained first was a 
lodgment upon these heights, from which Maloun 
might be breached or approached. A Ghoorka 
oflicer betrayed a position called Ryla, of which 
Major Innes, with a battalion of grenadiers, in- 
stantly took possession. It stood between the 
posts named Senj and Surajghur; and the presence 
of Innes there prevented the troops in those places 
from taking a part in the subsequent conflict. 

Before daybreak on the 14th of April, 1815, all 


the disposable force of Ochterlony was formed in 
columns for attacking the heights of Maloun. At 
the head of the reserve still. Colonel Thompson 
marched from Butto to the nearest part of the 
opposite ridge. Major I^owry, with his'own corps, 
skirted the mountains along the Gamerora, and 
wheeling upward, joined Thompson above the 
village of Deothul, half a mile eastward of tlic fort 
of Maloun ; while two other columns from Ratan- 
ghur menaced the enemy's cantonments, and had 
orders, while making a ^'version in favour of the 
reserve, that their chief effort was to be the occu- 
pation of any outworks that circumstances might 
render easy of acquisition. 
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One of these parties, led by a Captain Showers, 
after crossing the hollow which separates the two 
forts, was about to pass a small redoubt to the 
south of the Ghoorka defences, when the men 
stationed there sallied furiously out, and brandished 
their swords, as if inviting the soldiers to meet 
them. Their leader advanced in front of them 
defiantly, and invited Captain Showers to single 
combai He was not slow in accepting the 
challenge of tlie Ghoorka, whose sharp keen weapon, 
for all he knew, might be poisoned ; and after a 


Major Lowry to defend Deothul, which he 
strengthened with two field guns, and axompany of 
pioneers to stockade it, advanced with a battalion 
of light infantry to seize a position within breaching 
distance of Maloun ; and this desired spot was the 
last of three eminences that crowned the bare ridge 
of the mountain. 

A corps of Hindurians, 800 strong, were now 
ordered to scour the jungle, and cover his flanks 
on the right and left. Thompson led the light 
infantry gallantly onward, under a heavy fire from 
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few passes he slew him midway between the hostile 
lines. 

Captain Showers had scarcely achieved this act of 
cliivalry, when he was shot dead ; and his sepoys, 
without waiting to be charged, turned and fled, 
onl) to be overtaken by the merciless Ghoorkas, 
who did not desist from slaughter till the guns of 
Ratanghur were opened on them. 

'rhe other detachment, under Captain Boyer, 
made good its ground so far as to be able to 
remain on the defensive till evening. When the 
din of firing echoing among the hills to the west- 
ward, first gave intimation of the advance of 
Showers and Boyer, Colonel Thompson, leaving 


foes that were concealed amid the matted greenery 
and interwoven jungle of years; but on nearing the 
j)Iace he meant to occupy, he experienced a rough 
check. The Ghoorkas, who had hitherto lurked in 
concealment, now grasped their matchlocks with 
the left hand, and drawing their deadly swords with 
the right, rushed like a herd of infuriated tigers on 
the panic-stricken sepoys. Pouring out of the 
underwood in unknown numbers, they came yelling 
on in a form “ that might be fancied to resemble a 
wedge or triangle, the vertex of which far preceded 
the base. When about to be charged, an isolated 
group was seen standing round each officer, whiist 
the tide instantly began to roll back where there 
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were none. But retrogression — nay, unequivocal 
flight— soon became universal among the men, 
some of whom abandoned their arms so precipi- 
tately that the Hindurians, still watching on the 
flanks, had time to dash in, and make a prize 
of the brown-barrelled muskets, then used by 1 
light infuitry (only), before the pursuers came | 


firing that lasted till the action was seriously re- 
newed next morning. 

Till Ameer Sing saw Thompson's stockade rising 
on Deothul, he believed himself the victor of the 
day ; and then lie sent expresses to the posts at 
Surajghur and .Senj, witli orders* to elude Captain 
Innes and join him after dark at every hazard; 
and to Bukhti 'riiai)a, an officer famed for his 



VIEW or A MONASTERY IN THE JlIM VLA\ 


The sepoys, already nuuh evhausLed, got but 
slowly over the rough ground, and were overtaken 
by the keen weapons of the fleet and ferocious 
enemy, ere, in headlong disorder, they could })lungc 
into the hollow that lay between the western ridge 
and Deolhul ; but at this crisis, when the Ghoorkas, 
yelling in wild triumph, and thirsting for blood, 
were rushing in closer pursuit, a sudden storm of 
musketry swept the bare hill side, as Major Lowry 
poured the concentrated fire of tvro battalions into 
the tumultuous mass with tlie most dreadful effect. 
Falling, reeling, rolling, they rushed away to cover, 
and left the hill clear of all but the prostrate, and 
then, from their hiding-places, continued a desultory 

• ^ "Lift* of Of'iiteriony ” 


valour, he i)ronused to assign liie honour of attack- 
ing the British troops. Bukhti made his own dis- 
positions, and vowed to return vittorious or die on 
the field. He took a tender farewell of Iris family, 
and begged that, if he fell, General (.)chterIony 
should be asked to permit his two favourite wives 
to burn themselves alive with his dead body. 

1 )aybrcak was to be the signal for the re-com- 
mcncemcnt of the battle, wliitli, as the reckless 
Ghoorka soldier told his coi^iradcs truly, must 
decide the fate of Nepaul. 

Ameer Sing and his younger son, Rani Das, were 
at the scene of oi^erations about midnight, while 
Bukhti was pusliing lo^\^ald liis trained troops till 
they formed a kind of semi circle in front, and 
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partly on the flanks of Deothul. Access to it would 
have been comparatively easy from the side 
towards the Gamerora j but the bank of that 
Himalayan stream was defended by 1,000 Hin- 
durians, in a redoubt tlirown up for the purpose. 
The Ghoorkas seemed so crowded together, that 
when the firing began tlie whole mountain slope, 
until hidden by smoke, seemed one sheet of sput- 
tering llaine, with all its points spouting towards 
the stockade. Our. guns commanded the only 
points by which swordsmen in any strength could 
attempt an assault. A strong body of these, with 
trumpets pealing above tlieir hideous war cries, 
came rushing at one point, when a six-pounder, 
pouri'ng jgrape in quick successive rounds, together 
with a storm of musketry, swept them down in such 
numbers, that the survivors fled. 

A second and a third band came rushing on, 
only to perish (jr recoil in the same manner. 
Ikikhti, full of valour, and undismayed by the 
dreadful slaughter, now proposed to attack Deothul 
on the opposite side, where there were no cannon ; 
but, as he led the way, lie fell dead by a musket- 
ball. 'rhe event cooled the ardour of the gallant 
Ghoorkas, and Colonel Thompson, burning to 
avenge the events of the past hours, ordered a 
sortie at the point of the bayonet. When he led 
the troops out at a rush, the enemy took to flight 
][)ursiied by the raging Himlurians, who burst out 
of their redoubt to nreak vengeance on the 
violators of their women and the devastators of 
their country. 

but ere the defeat was (piite achieved, the walls 
of the stockade, having been ha.stily formed of 
stakes, earth, and stones, came down on each side 
of the embrasures, in consequence of the con- 
cussion produced by the cannon, burying killed 
and wounded in the debris ; and then through the 
open breaches thus made, the Ncpaulesc match- 
locks opened such a fire upon the European 
gunners, that only one escaped unhurt. 

When the strife was over, and the foe had fallen 
back, Sir David Ochterlony ordered the body of 
Bukhti Thapa to be wrapped in a Cashmere shawl 
as a token of respect, and to be sent to Ameer Sing, 
with a message, granting him a truce for the re- 
moval of the dead, and their disposal after the 
manner of their race and religion ; and for two 
days after, the heights of Maloun were all ablaze 
with vast funeral pyres. Among these the suttee^ 
or self ‘ ininiolation of Biikhii’s widows amid the 
flames that consumed his remains, cov\kl be dis- 
tinctly seen by the British troops. 

The Kadji Ameer Sing vas now so completely 
humbled, tliat he offered little opposition to the ! 


subsequent operations for crushing him. On the 
8th of May a heavy gun battery opened on Maloun, 
and preparations for the assault were in progress, 
when the most of the garrison, finding that they 
could, neither induce Ameer Sing to surrender or 
attempt to bear a vigorous siege, left the fortress 
without arms, and capitulated as prisoners of war 
to the nearest British post. With the few tliat still 
adhered to him, Ameer Sing still resisted, but feebly, 
until the destructive effects of the battery on the 
loth convinced him that further opposition to fate 
was useless, and he sent forth his son to make 
terms with Ochterlony. 

At a convention it was stipulated that the fallen 
conqueror should surrender all the mountain 
territory which he had added to his country be- 
tween the Gogra and the Sutlcij, extending in its 
greatest breadth from tlie plains of PJassia to the 
frontier of 'fartary. He ceded all on the single 
condition that he, walli his family and the garrisons 
of Maloun and Jytak, .should have safe escort back 
to Neiiaul. His sol(iier.s, however, i)refcrred to 
enter the British service, and were formed into 
battalions for duly in ihc liighland districts. 

Of the provinces tlnis relinquished by the Kadji, 
Sirinoor, under the immediate government of his 
son Runjoor, had successfully resisted the British 
arms ; and in Kumaon some places still held out, 
without having formally submitted, though Sir 
Jasper Nicolls had defeated the army of Hast! Dal, 
and all who opposed him in tiic field. 

'riie government of Nepaul saw the necessity of 
suing for peace, and for this purpose Bam Sak 
Chautra communicated with our commissioner at 
Kumaon ; and a Brahmin, Gaj Raj Misr, the gooroo, 
or spiritual adviser of the late Rajah Rana Bahadoor, 
was summoned from his retirement at Benare.s, and 
dispatched as envoy to lacutenant-Colonel Paris 
Bradshaw, whom tlie Governor-General had em- 
powered to conclude a peace on terms, taken thus 
verbatim from the extract of a despatch, dated 
Calcutta, 10th December, 1815 : — 

“ The Ghoorkas cede to the British in perpetuity 
the whole of the country acquired during the late 
campaign, and likewise the whole of the lowlands, 
known by the name of Terrae (x/V) situate to the 
westward of their range of frontier hills; a great 
portion of the latter territory to the Nabob Vizier 
(of Oude); and the British Government in India 
guarantee to pay the pensions of several whose 
stipends are on his Highness’s treasury, in return 
for the two crores of rupees subscribed by him to 
the Government six j^er cent, loan of last year. 
This stroke of policy throws the burden of the. 
expense of the late war on our ally. • 
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‘‘ By the late treaty with Nepaul, not only the 
province of Kumaon, but the greater part of all the 
territory “between the Rapti and Gunduch (sic) is 
ceded to Great Britain, as well as that part of the 
districts between the Gunduch and the Coosy, 
which has been occupied by the British forces. 
The fortress of Nagree is also put in our posses- 
sion, and other important stipulations have been 
assented to by the Nepaulcse Government.’^ 

For his services in this campaign, Ochterlony 
was created a baronet, and the Court of Directors 
gave him a pension of 1,000 per annum for life. 

The terms sounded very well wlien read on 
paper, but the affair was not yet ended, for the 
Ncpaulese were adepts in the wiles of diplomacy. 
Every disputed point seemed to be arranged, and 
on the 2nd of December, 1815, the treaty was 
duly executed at Segoulcc by our agents, the com- 
missioners of Nepaul, who piomised that the final 
ratification would arrive from Khatmaiidoo— the 
capital — in fifteen days; and the Earl of Moira, 
pleased that a war of which he was weary had 
ended, ratified the treaty on tlic Qtli of December. 

'I'he Rajali of Nepaul was in no such haste, and 
instead of the signed treaty, Avrote a letter to his 
commissioners, coolly stating that, under the in- 
fluence of the Kadji Ameer Sing Thapa, the war 
party Avas again in thc^ ascendant. Thus, the 
ncgociation seemed at an end, and there Avas 
nothing left for* Britain but to draAv the sword again. 
Loth to do this, the Earl of Moira unAvisely per- 
mitted his agent almost to solicit the ratification, 
by holding out a hope that, if it Avere signed, the 
tenns of the treaty might not be too strictly 
enforced, and, perhaps, a present might be made 
to them of the Tirai, Avhich had been the AAiiole 
cause of the Avar. 

His moderation Avas mistaken for timidity or 
conscious weakness, and the court of Khatmandoo, 
Avhich so recently had been suing for peace on any 
terms, noAV began to despise it, and to spin out tlic 
time till the proper season for stern operations had 
passed away ; and this conviction having become 
impressed on the mind of the Earl of Moira, he 
ordered the field to be taken at once. 

Sir David Ochterlony hastened from Dinaporc, 
armed Avith full poAvers to assume the entire political 
and military authority in Nepaul in the first days of 
February. t8i 6, and took the field Avith an army 
17,000 strong, which he formed in four brigades. 
The artillery was strong and under Major George 
Mason ; Captain Watson was assistant adjutant- 
general, and Lieutenant Joshua Pickersgiil was 
assistant quartermaster-general and head of the 
• London Gazette, nth May. U'rG. 


Intelligence Department. The forces consisted of 
6,000 native infantry, and three regiments of the 
line. The brigadiers Avere Lieutenant-Colonels 
W. Kelly, Charles Nicoll, and Francis W. Miller, 
who had respectively each his own corps — H.M. 
24th, 66th, and 87th Royal Irish Fusilierfe — and 
Brigadier Dick, Avho commanded three battalions 
of sepoys. 

Sir David soon settled his preliminary move- 
ments. Kelly, Avith the 1st Brigade, moved on 
Bugwanpore; Nicoll, Avith the 2nd, on Ramnuggur; 
while the 3rd and 4th Brigades, inchiding the Irish 
Fusiliers, remained Avith the general, who, on the 
loth of February marched from a place called 
Semulabassie (but in no two accounts ofMiig cam- 
paign arc the local names spelt alike). He ])ene- 
trated into the great forest Avhich the Nepaulese 
flattered themselves Avas an impassable boundary, 
and Avhich the Dei'as had raised to protect their 
country from invasion by the loAAdanders. It is a 
dreary, gloomy, and miasmatic Avilderness, eleven 
miles in breadth ; uninhabited by any living thing 
above an insect in the scale of existence ; and the 
troops uttered cheers of joy Avhen, on emerging 
from the monotony of the mighty dingles, and the 
noxious shadow of the tall, damp trees, they 
marched into the sunshine and breathed fresh air, 
near the bed of the Bichacore river. A brick man- 
sion and a senit for travellers Avas noAv immediately 
stockaded, and made one of the depots betAA^en 
the head-quarters and Betrah in the Tirai, Avhere 
supplies for the wliole force AA^erc collected. 

Thus fiir no difficulties had occurred, and the 
Avork of Colonel Kirkpatrick gave a correct account 
of the frequented roads into Nepaul, OATr the 
Chiriaghati Bass, through the first range of hills ; 
but the Avay was too strongly fortified and defended 
“ to be carried,” says a Avriter, “ AA'ithout a sacrifice 
of human life AAdAich Ochterlony AA^ould have shud- 
dered at, and reckoned evidence of deficiency in 
military science. He accordingly sent forth his 
quartermaster-general to discover a way Avherc none 
Avas knoAvn to exist, by Avhich the Ghoorka posts 
might be turned, and an undefended passage found 
to the interior.” 

Lieutenant Pickersgiil, an intelligent ofliccr (and 
author of a now forgotten iioatI, entitled ^‘'Ihc 
Three Brothers ”), explored a succession of AA^ater- 
courses and the dry beds of ancient torrents ; and, 
by the aid of some smugglers, jie found a route 
across the ‘mountains unknoAvn to any servant of 
the state of Nepaul. It Ava& a deep ravine, Avith 
rugged and precipitous sides, covered AA'ith over- 
hanging trees that nearly excluded the light. 

On the night of the 14th of February, 1816, Sir 
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David Ochterloiiy, leaving the 4th Brigade at the 
mouth of llie ravine, began to ascend with the 3rd, 
himself leading at the head of the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, by a path so narrow as seldom to afford 
room for more than a single file. In some places 
the trees were interlaced over the long straggling 
column ; in others, the clear moonlight gleamed 
coldly on the vast cliffs that towered above the zig- 
zag v/ay. After proceeding for some distance, the 
ground became more open, till a water-course was 
entcied, and found to lead to the base of an ac- 
clivity 300 feet in height. 

This, at first, seemed insurmountable, especially 
as the brigade was accompanied by elephants, 
carrying Uvo six-poiiiiders and some small howitzers. 

“The road,’* says an officer of the 50th Native 
Infantry, “ lay through beds of rivulets and nullahs, 
and at times was so narrow and precipitous, that 
a single company would have been sufficient to 
have annihilated a whole brigade. Fortunately, no 
enemy appeared, and the only difficulties they had 
to contend with Avere those of nature ; and these 
were so many and so great, that Sir David at one 
time, on reaching an almost perpendicular ledge of 
rock, which seemed to bar all further progress, is 
said to have angrily charged lacu tenant Pickersgill 
with having deceived him, and risked the destruction 
of his army. Sir David was hoisted uj) this rock by 
the sashes of the Fiiropean and native officers, and 
soon became convinced of the injustice he had 


bill-hooks and hatchets (twenty per company), 
which they now found useful in cutting down 
branches of trees and erecting temporary shelter 
for themselves and officers. Tents and supplies 
were at length brought up ; the 'pass by which the 
brigade advanced having, with great difficulty, been 
made practicable for elephants.” * 

Meanwhile, the Ghoorkas, defending the* great 
pass of Chiriaghati at their stockades, on which the 
guns of Dick had opened, heard with astonishment 
and consternation that the British head-quarter 
column, having turned their flank by a route never 
heard of before, was about to fall on their de- 
fenceless rear and cut off their retreat to Mukwan- 
pore ; they abandoned all their formidable positions 
in the greatest dismay. • 

The direct road being thus open, Dick’s brigade 
pushed on and joined the general, who had ar- 
rived on the 25th at Hetaunda, otherwise called 
Hetliaura, eighteen miles distant from Khatmandoo, 
and situated close to the Rapti, one of the most 
beautiful rivers in India. Its northern bank, a 
mountainous descent^ broken by the deep track of 
many foaming rivulets, is clothed from base to 
summit with luxuriant coppice, amid the greenery 
of which the red blossoms of the cotton-tree give 
variety to the masses of the verdure. 

Its chief edifice there — a great store-house, 
elaborately ornamented with disgusting figuies 
became at once one of our depots. 


j carved in Avood 

done Lieutenant ri<'kersgill, an officer to whom . On tlie 27111, OLhtcrlony marched for Mukwanpore 


much praise is due for his intelligence and actiAity. 
The accurate information he iirocured regarding this 
unfrequented pass ad<led greatly to the success of 
the expedition, 'I'he anxiety of mind suffered by 
the general could only be equalled liy llie jiaticnt 
exertions of his gallant troops. Jt having been 
found impossible to bring on the elephants, provi- 
'lom; Averc extremely scarce, and the privations, as 
'■ /il as fatigue, that all underwent, arc described as 
iiaving been excessive. The entire novelty of the 
service to the native troops entitles them to great 
praise. Accustomed only to the diminutive hills of 
their OAvn country, it seemed to them (I have lieard 
old sepoys say), in approaching these tremendous 
precipices, as if they had reached the entrance to 
Fatal — the infernal regions of the Hindoo. But 
they went cheerfully and gaily on, Avith full confi- 
dence in their leader, and by the evening of the 1 5th 
the brigade reached the extremity of the pass ; Avhen 
pushing on a few miles, they bivouacked for the 
night near Bulwaks,*Sir David sharing with his men 
in the general bivouac, neither tents nor baggage 
having airivcd. 'I'he sepoys had been provided 
at the commencement of the last campaign with 


with the tAvo brigades, and he who had reduced the 
fortified peaks of Rainghur and Maloun, could see 
but little to appal him now. In front of our camp 
rose a low range of hills, having the fort of Muk- 
Axanporc and a large stockade to tlie east, with a 
village on its western extremity. 'J’his village, 
Avhich Avas named Scekur Khutrec, seemed pretty 
strongly occupied at first, but Avas abandoned by its 
commander and proprietor, Kesuree Sing, and then 
taken possession of by the companies of the 50th 
Native Infantry, and forty men of the 87 th Regiment; 
Avhile Lieutenant Pickersgill, Avith an escort from 
both these corps, under Lieutenant Thomas Lee of 
the latter, proceeded to ascend the heights, for the 
purpose of reconnoitring the enemy’s position. 

“The Nepaulesc general at Mukwanpore,” says 
the AA'riter before quoted, “could easily distinguish 
our movements through a telescope ; and being at 
length aAvare of the importance of the village that 
had been so hastily abandoned the night before, he 
determined on driving back the reconnoitring 
party, and acquiring possession of it. 'Fhe party 
sent to execute this order was led by Shumsher 
♦ “ Records of the 50th Reg. Native Infantry,” 1836. 
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Rana, the same sirdir who commanded the attack 
on Parsa- in the preceding year. He came down 
with such overwhelming numbers and impetuosity, 
that Lieutenants Pickersgill and Lee, being unable 
to resist the attack, were compelled, with their small 
detachment, to make a precipitate retreat; and, 
unfortunately, having gone considerably to the 
eastward of the village, they were obliged to retire 
to head-quarters, instead of joining Lieutenant 
Terrabs party, upon which the enemy now advanced 
in great force.^’ * 

The attack was made with the greatest spirit. 
Lieutenant Terral and the soubahdar of his party 
were killed ; but the village was gallantly defended 
by Lieutenant Kerr and Ensign Impey (son of Sir 
K. Impey), till the arrival of the light company of 
the 87th Fusilierf and the remainder of the 50th 
Native Infantry. Obstinately did the Ghoorkas 
continue the attack : but fresh troops were poured 
down from Mukwanpore, while Sir David Ochter- 
lony successively detached to the defenders the 
second battalion of the 12th and the 22nd Native 
Infantry, two more companies of the Irish Fusiliers, 
and two six-pounders on elephants, under the 
commanding officer of the brigade, Colonel W. F- 
:diller. 

Despite these reinforcements, the enemy kei)t 
up a galling fire from the fidget of the hills, particu- 
larly on the 1 2th Regiment : but, as evening was 
approaching, it was determined that they should be 
dislodged from these positions ere night fell ; and 
about five o’clock the second battalion of the 8th 
Native Infantry having arrived, it was directed by 
Colonel Miller to clear the heights on the road 
leading to Mukwanpore. 'Fhis order was promptly 
obeyed by Major Nation, its commander. After 
a gallant charge, the enemy were driven off in 
utter confusion, and abandoning a gun and some 
stores, lied to Mukwani)ore, amid a storm of 
rain and thunder which came on about sunset. 
This decided the fate of Seekur Khutree, the pro- 
prietor of which, Kesuree Sing, was killed, with 
several sirdirs of rank, whose bodies were found 
in the village. In this affair the Ghoorka loss was 
800 killed and wounded; ours was 222 of all ranks. 

Among the killed was Lieutenant Terral, of the 
50th, whose soldiers made desperate attempts to 
rescue him after he fell mortally wounded. In this 
action, the light company of the 50th particularly 
distinguished themselves with their double-barrelled 
rifles, under Lieutenant Adoniah Smith, an officer 
reputed then as the best shot in India. 

On the day after this encounter Nicoll’s brigade 
aCtrived. It had ascended the valley by a pass 
* “ Records of the 50th Reg. Native Infantry.” 


northward of Ramnuggur, and then marched un- 
opposed to the Rapti. The second brigade, under 
Colonel Kelly, was also advancing. By selecting a'' 
mountain pass, it had reached the fort of Harikar- 
pore, which was not stockaded, and took up a 
commanding position, from which the Ghoorkas 
endeavoured in vain to dislodge Kelly. On this 
the garrison lost heart, and quitted the fort without 
a struggle. 

The views of the Nepaulese changed now, and 
once more the peace party predominated; and just 
as Sir David Ochterlony was preparing to lay siege 
to Mukwanpore, its commandant, who was brother 
of the Regent of Nepaul, sent a messenger to 
intimate that he had received the ratified treaty, 
and now rccpiested permission to send it to him by 
an envoy, to arrange a peace. 

Peace !” exclaimed Ochterlony, sternly; “has 
your master the effrontery to offer me peace, when 
he has nothing to giv^ but what I choose to leave 
him?’" After some more had passed, Sir David 
said, “ Your master deserves to have Khatmandoo 
burned to the ground for his insolence; but fall 
down and ask mercy in his name, as the Ghoorka 
ambassador asks favours of the Emperor of China.” 

Then the representative of his Nepaulese Majesty 
knelt in abject prostration, repeating his sovereign’s 
professions of penitence. It would seem that this 
scene had been arranged by Ochterlony to humble 
his visitor in true Oriental style.* 

The final agent arrived on the 3rd of March, 
and as the document was duly signed, hostilities, 
of course, ceased ; but not, hoAvever, till consent 
had been given to an additional article, which 
stipulated the ceded territory should include the 
valley of the Rapti, and all that had been conquered 
during the campaign. When the cession of the 
'Pirai had been first demanded by us, the objection 
that it would leave many of the jaghirdars without 
the means of support had been met by the Earl of 
Moira proposing to grant them pensions — an ofler 
Avhich was accepted with much reluctance, as it 
was not unnaturally supposed that the chiefs thus 
pensioned would be more likely to favour the 
interests of the Company than those of the Rajah 
of Nepaul. 

Hence much satisfaction was experienced when 
the Hon. Mr. Gardner, our new Resident at Khat- 
mandoo, was authorised by the carl to state that 
the pensions should be commufed for a grant of 
land. The arrangement was at once entered into, 
and the Nepaulese, who had previously been 
gratuitously reinstated in the Tirai, could henceforth 
boast that, after all the disasters of the past strife, 

* "Life of Sir D. Ochterlony.” 
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they remained at £e end of it in possession of a j maternal surname of Hastings,” in addition to, 
portion of . those very lands which it was the and after, that of Rawdon. 

avowed object of that strife to wrest from them. For his services in Nepaul, Sir David Ochterlony 

By the seventh article of the treaty, the Rajah obtained the thanks of Parliament, and the first 




of Nepaul bound himself ‘‘never to take or retain 
in his service any British subject, nor the subject 
of any pAiropean or American state, without the 
consent of the British Government.” * 

The Governor-General, on the 7th December, 
1816, was made Viscount Loudon, in Scotland, and 
Mai quis of Hastings, assuming at the same time his 

• * Gov, Gaz. Ex., March 15th, 1816. 


Cross of the Bath ever bestowed upon a Coini)any’s 
officer. In addition to the old armorial bearings 
borne by the Ochterlonys sine®* the time of 
Robert III. of Scotland, the Prince Regent granted 
him an honourable augmentation, “ containing two 
banners, inscribed ‘Nepaul’ and ‘Delhi,’ with the 
motto ^Prudeniiaetanimo; suggested by Canning.’ * 

* “ Life of Ochterlony.” 
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Nor did the troops go unrewarded, for they * given by ‘‘ the Governor-General Bahadoor/’ for 
were granted a medal, on which was represented | valour shown ‘‘during the victorious warfare among 
a stockaded fort among the mountains of Nepaul, ! the hills of Nepaul, in the years of the Hegira, 
with a Persian inscription, to the effect that it was | 1229 and 1230.”* 


CHAPTER 

INTRIGUES OF THF OTIOORKAS. — CUTCH SUBDUED.— 
^ SIEGE OF ITATRASS, AND 

The result of OclUerlony’s victories was the cession 
of great territories to the Company. The magnifi- 
cent provinces of Ghurwal and Kiimaon, the former 
comprehending 9,000 square miles, the most fertile 
portion of wliich is Dehra Doon, and having within 
it the principal scenes of Plindoo mythology ; and 
the latter most important as commanding some of 
the l)est ])asses across the Himalaya range, and con- 
taining mines of copper, and probably other metals. 
Kumaon comprehends the whole tract of country 
between the Alaknanda head-stream of the Ganges 
on the west, and the Kalce on the cast, from the 
'rirai or swampy plains, to the highest jnnnaclcb 
of the Himalayas, attaining there an altitude of 
26,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

At the same time when these provinces were 
added to the growing empire, several mountain 
rajahs- “though left nominally independent — were 
placed under certain restrictions, which rendered all 
their military resources available for British purposes. 
The treaty with the Rajah of Sikhim was another 
excellent measure, as it interposed a barrier be- 
tween Nepaul and the Bhotanese, thus rendering it 
next to imiiossiblc for these two states to go to 
war, as they ceased to be contiguous, and could 
not meet each other in battle without violating 
territory which belonged to the Company or its 
ally; and it is supposed that, but for this, the 
Ghoorkas would have compensated themselves for 
the loss of Ghurwal and Kumaon by subjugating 
the Bhotanese. 

The war had been confined to the mountains of 
Nepaul ; but the Ghoorkas had never abandoned 
the hope, while it lasted, of being joined by some 
powerful auxiliary. A correspondence between 
them and Scindia had been intcrcc])ted. The wild 
and lawless Pindarees w^ere also applied to, and 
they sought to tempt the alliance of Runjcct Sing, 
by offering him, as a gift, the fort of Maloun, with 


LXXXIX. 

-OrPOSITION OF THE HINDOOS TO TAXATION. — THE 
FLIGH'r OF DYARAM. 

a large sum in treasure ; and jduring the first petty 
reverses of our anns, owing to the incompetence of 
our leaders, the Ghoorkas were not without hopes 
of exciting a general rising of all Hindostan against 
Britain. 

Their diplomatic ambition extended far beyond 
India, as they sent vakeels to the Emperor of China, 
and the Golden Foot at Ava, seeking to enlist 
them in the cpiarrel. They had, in a past time, 
been compelled to acknowledge themselves the 
vassals of the emperor; and on this ground, but 
still more on the false allegation that the British 
made war upon them because they had been refused 
a passage into the Chinese empire, did they seek 
assistance, either by money or arms. 

The Chinese were, perhaps, better informed that 
we had no such intentions ; but their suspicions 
were so far excited that they sent an army to the 
frontier, where it arrived to find that the fighting 
was over in Nepaul, and that the Ghoorkas had 
stated falsehoods. Had China actually taken up 
the Ghoorka quarrel, we might have had a longer 
war to record ; for at this very lime the Company 
was involved in a disjnite with that vast ( ountry, 
or rather with the Viceroy at Canton and the 
Committee of Supercargoes, concerning an alleged 
violation of the neutral rights of the Chinese by 
H.M.S. Doris ^ and several other matters, which 
ultimately led to Lord Amherst’s mission to China 
in the following year. But the Celestial army, after 
lying for some time on its own side of the Himalayas, 
marched back to Pekin, t 

During our war with the Ghoorkas, the people of 
Cutch — an extensive district, bounded on the north 
by the sandy desert of A j mere, on the west by 
Goojerat, on the east by the province of Scinde, 
and on the south by the sea — had committed 

* E. /. U. S, Journal, 1837. 

t H. T. Princep’s “ Narrative of Biitish India.” 
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depredations in the territories of our allies, the 
Pcibhwa and the Guicowar of Baroda. It was 


possessed by various independent chiefs, whose 
boast it was that they had never been conquered ; 
for which, perhaps, they were more indebted to the 
sterility and strength of their woody country than 
native prowess, as the inhabitants were originally 
Hindoos ; and those upon the sea-coast had long 
been addicted to piracy, and when they took a 
ship, generally massacred all on board. 

Cutch, at this juncture, was nominally under a 
ruler who bore the title of Rao Raidhan j but had 
actually become the prey of two bold adventurers, 
the one named Hans Raj, a Hindoo merchant, the 
other, Futteh Mohammed, commander of a body of 
Arab mercenaries. In their contest for supremacy, 
they each sought the aid of the British Government, 
which interposed oflly so far as seemed requisite to 
protect the territories of the Guicowar from their 
raids and robberies. 

"J'he death of Hans Raj left his competitor in 
undisputed ascendency; but in 1813 the con- 
fusion in Cutch waxed greater. In that year, the 
Rao Raidhan and Futteh Mohammed both died, 
thus leaving behind them the usual curse of 
an Indian province — a disputed succession. The 
Rao had become Mohammedan, and, by a wife of 
that creed, left a son named Bharmalji, whose 
legitimacy the Jhaneja Rajpoots— of whom the 
deceased Rao was head — doubting, gave their 
allegiance to Lakpati, his nephew. The civil war 
which now ensued between the Hindoo and 
Moslem populations became of such a savage 
character that all order and government disap- 
peared. ' 

The chiefs of Cutch, being all in arms, were by 
no means disposed to limit their operations to the j 
narrow space of their peninsula ; and crossing, on 
foot, the extensive salt marsh known as the Runn of 
Cutch, and then the gulf in boats, they carried fire 
and sword into the territories of the Guicowar, 
burning the villages, murdering his people, and 
carrying off their cattle. As that prince was our ally, 
and under British protection, after remonstrances 
had failed, it became necessary to march a body of 
troops against Bhooj, the capital, which occupies 
rising ground about twenty-five miles distant from 
the seaport of Muddi, and where both the rivals for 
the throne resided. They had patched up their 
quarrel by a species of compromise, which left the 
sovereignty with Bharmalji ; but the armed anarchy 
had become worse than ever, for he, so far from 
attempting to suppress the marauders, made com- 
mon cause with them against every one, and even 
fomented disturbances in Goojerat, on the opposite 


side of the Gulf of Cutch. He ordered the British 
Resident at Bhooj to withdraw ; and having lured 
some of our people in Kattiwar into rebellion, was 
about to march a large body of Arabs to their 
assistance, when tidings came to him that the 
rising had been crushed. But this insolence and 
state of matters could no longer be tolerated. 

Accordingly, Colonel East, with a body of troops, 
took the field in Cutch, and crossing the Runn in 
December, 1815, marched towards the fortress of 
Anjar, which was held by a son of the deceased 
Futteh Mohammed, who made friendly proposi- 
tions to the colonel, while secretly ordering every 
well and lank along his route to be poisoned. To 
punish this act of genuine Oriental treachery. East 
got his guns into position against Anjar, anirfUst^ 
breaching it, compelled the traitor to save his head 
by surrendering the fort, and ceding with it the 
port of Juner, on the Bay of Cutch, to Great 
Britain. 

Deterred by this, the first event bf the campaign 
which he had brought upon himself, the Rao 
agreed to give compensation for the damages done 
to our allies, and so far to yield to Britain, as to 
acknowledge himself a tributary prince, by the 
annual payment of a tribute of ;£“7,ooo. 

On the other hand, the British were solemnly 
bound not to outrage the religious feelings of his 
robber-subjects by killing bullocks, or eating the 
flesh of the sacred cow. The inevitable course of 
events, or the natural course of expansion, was 
gradually, yet quickly, pushing the Company’s 
frontier towards the mouths of the mighty Indus. 

‘‘ In the year i8co, when Surat was assumed, it was 
stated and believed that the Tapti river would be 
our ne plus ultra in this direction ; but now, in 
1816, we got beyond the Gulf of Cutch, and close 
upon the Runn, by possessing ourselves of Anjar, 
which place was not more than two geographical 
degrees from the Koree, or most southern mouth 
of the Indus.” 

After making all quiet in Cutch, Colonel East 
returned to Kattiwar, in Goojerat, and there took 
most effectual means for repressing the odious 
piracy for which the Gulf of Cutch had been so 
long infamous, by dispossessing the whole of the 
chiefs along its southern coast, and reducing their 
harbours and forts to British rule. Among the 
places he captured on this service was Dwaraka, a 
town at the north-west extremity of the Kattiwar 
peninsula, situated on a flat sho^re, and possessing 
a famous temple, fabled as the abode of Krishna, 
at whose shrine some 15,000 pilgrims pay their 
devotions yearly. This place had long been the , 
greatest nest of pirates in the gulf. 
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Among the minor events of this year was a 
dreadful riot at Berhampore, between the 87th 
Royal Irish Fusiliers and a great part of the Hon. 
Company's European Regiment. Much jealousy 
and ill-will had, by some means, been excited 
between the corps, and it had been arranged by 
the military authorities to separate them ; but ere 
this could be done,' a great force of the Royal 
Irish, armed with drawn bayonets, attacked their 
European comrades, and a deadly conflict ensued ; 
and before the officers could separate them, sword 
in hand, many were dangerously wounded. 

During the war with Nepaul there were some 
other matters wliich gave much trouble to the 
Government of llie Manjuis of Hastings ; these 
vvor'^ chiefly the opposition of the Hindoo popula- 
tion to a new species of taxation, and a revolt at 
Bareilly, which grew out of it. 

'Fhe inhabitants of India dread nothing so much as 
innovation, and generally, wherever the Europeans 
went, they had plenty of it ; but they resented 
nothing so much as taxation, especially when it 
came in a novel form; for the invariable extor- 
tions they had undergone from their native rulers 
made them sensitive and suspicious, as they knew, 
by old experience, how often a small assessment, 
imi)osed for some temporary purpose, had been 
converted into a permanent and grinding burden. 

'The land had usually been the chief source of 
revenue, and a share in the produce thereof, when 


different districts to assess themselves, by means of 
committees of their own selection. 

The attempt was first made with Patna, Moor- 
shedabad, and Dacca ; and so soon as the pre- 
cedent seemed to have taken root, its sphere of 
operation was extended to the Lower Provinces, 
embracing, in addition to these, Benares and 
Bareilly. The former, though expressing great dis- 
satisfaction, consented to pay its quota ; but in the 
latter city, where the people were Mohammedan.s, 
and Rohilla Afghans, with strong leanings to their 
original predatory habits, the opposition was not so 
easily overcome. 

Situated nearly in the centre of the Rohilla 
country, and containing among its inhabitants — 
who are, and were, chiefly, pianufacturcrs of 
carpets, brocade, gold and silver work, arrows, 
saddlery, and porcelain — not *a few families who 
had sunk from rank and wealth into insignificanire, 
and who bitterly deduced their reverse of fortune 
from Warren Hastings' treaty with the Nabob of 
Glide, they were but too ready to grasp at any 
grievance, real or fanciful, as a plea for anger and 
revenge. The mayor, or kotiual^ was obnoxious 
to the Mussulmans because he was a Hindoo, and 
was detested for his overbearing conduct, which 
keenly offended the high-born native families ; 
hence the materials for a local flame were all at 
hand. 

I It was no novelty in Bareilly, a small police 


demanded by the government, had rarely been 
opposed, as it was deemed a kind of tribute exacted 
by the law of nature and of nations; but with a 
new imposition the case was altogether different ; 
and thus, when the Governor-General, in 1813, 
endeavoured to recruit the Company’s exchequer 
by a house-tax, so resolute was the opposition, that 
notliing short of total repeal would allay the agita- 
tion. ‘C\t Benares, in particular, the inhabitants 
desisted from their ordinary employments, shut 
their shops, and encamping in the open fields at a 
short distance from the city, sent a petition to the 
magistrate, in which they declared that they would 
never return to their homes till the tax was re- 
moved. d'his passive resistance was more effectual 
than any outbreak could have been in convincing 
the government of the necessity of yielding, and 
the idea of increasing the revenue by a house-tax 
was abandoned.” 

Thougli defeated, the Marquis of Hastings 
shrunk from admitting it, and endeavoured to 
establish in the following year a tax upon the 
principle of the same house assessment, by con- 
fining it to police purposes, and giving it a kind 
of \ oluntary form by permitting the people of the 


assessment for the protection of property, but the 
increase to it was strongly resented, especially by 
the reduced fiimilies alluded to ; all the more that 
they had still contrived, on shorn means, to keep 
about them a great number of armed and useless 
retainers, to dismiss whom was degradation, and to 
support whom, under the increased taxation, be- 
came well-nigh impossible; and an insurrection 
followed in this manner. 

1'hc attempt to enforce the tax entirely failed ; 
the kotwal threatened the upper classes with 
chains, and the lower with the stocks ; the ferment 
spread, and a police peon amidst it wounded a 
ivoraan. The populace, though neither chivalrous 
nor humane by nature, resolved to make the most 
of tliis. They placed her on a charpoy^ or bed, 
and bore her through the streets to the Mufti 
Mohammed Arwaz, whose sanctity was venerated 
throughout all Rohilcund, and he advised that she 
should be taken to the house of the magistrate. 
Mobs now assembled in the streets, and the 
appearance they assumed about the abode of the 
mufti was so alarming, that to disperse them became 
necessary ; and when the magistrate appeared at 
the head of some horse and foot, it was suppose« 
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that he meant to arrest the holy mufti. This the 
people wer^ determined not to permit ; blows and 
shots were exchanged, some lives were lost, and 
the mufti made his escape. 

The sacred green banner of the Prophet was 
unfurled on the shrine in which the mufti had 
sought sanctuary as a signal to the faithful in 
Bareilly that their religion was in peril, and hordes 
of fanatics began to flock in from neiglibouring 
towns. Of these, 6,000 men appeared in arms. 
On the other hand, the British officials were not 
idle ; and with 450 bayonets and two guns were 
pushing on, by forced marches, from. Mooradabad. 
A parley then ensued, and the luckless mufti would 
gladly have escaped from the storm he had con- 
duced to raise ; l^ut all had gone too far now. 

The people next declared that they would fight 
to the last if the tax were not abolished, the kotwal 
given up to their vengeance, and a general amnesty 
proclaimed. Finding that their terms would not 
be acceded to, the rioters at once proceeded to 
outrage by shooting down a harmless youth, son of 
a judge of the circuit court, as he was passing, 
unarmed, from one military post to another, and 
then making a sudden attack on the troops in 
Bareilly before reinforcements could arrive ; but 
the issue soon came. After a brief resistance, the 
revolters gave way and fled, leaving behind 400 of 
their numlier shot or bayoneted. This defeat was 
deemed “most opportune, as there cannot be a 
doubt that a first success on the i)art of the 
populace would have been followed by a general 
rising. The mufti and other ringleaders, escaping 
beyond the Company’s bounds, were not sought 
after, and the few trials wliich took plac:e terminated 
without conviction, either from want of evidence, 
or because leniency seemed preferable to severity."' 

Another disturbance, resulting in an important 
siege, took place in the Doab, or “Land of the Two 
Waters.” During the confusion which prevailed 
there, certain talookdars had contrived to possess 
themselves of large tracts of land, to which they 
had no legal claim, and exercised over the in- 
habitants a kind of jurisdiction, which converted 
themselves into petty monarchs. They proceeded 
still further by increasing their military retainers 
among those warlike adventurers of every caste and 
creed, then roving about India, and erected forts, 
which, in defiance of all authority, they held as 
their own; and thus the greatest anarchy and 
oppression ensued. 

Against these new over-lords the people con- 
tinued to appeal in vain, until it became evident 
ihat without the reduction of their sirongholds the 
■oppressors would never be put down. 


As a forcible example was necessary, the Marquis 
of Hastings resolved to begin with one named 
Dyaram, the Talookdar of Hatrass and other 
properties, who was both the most powerful and 
most refractory. His fort and town of Hatrass 
stand in the province of Agra. The former is an 
oblong square, perched on an eminence of about 
1,600 yards in extent, with twenty large bastions, 
and a dry ditch, eighty feet deep and 120 feet wide, 
with a good glacis. It contains a citadel, or inner 
fort, with a palace (which towers above the whole), 
and other great buildings. The town is about 800 
yards distant, and is still surrounded by a mud 
rampart and dry ditch. 

Here Dyaram reigned with a force consituirj g- of 

3.500 cavalry and 4,500 infantry, and plenty of 
guns. He made a profession of obedience to the 
British Government ; but when called upon to dis- 
band these useless forces he intimated pretty 
plainly that nothing short of compulsion would 
make him do so. In consequence of this, I\Iajor- 
General Sir Dyson Marshall, K.C.B., was ordered 
to advance against him, with 10,000 men, formed in 
three columns. His own, composed of H.M. 24th, 
and three battalions of native infantry, witli their 
battalion guns, marching from Mynpoorie, encamped 
two miles eastward of tlie fort. Donkin’s Brigade, 
consisting of two regiments of native cavalry, 

1.500 of Roberts’ and Cunningham’s Irregular 
Horse, tliree battalions of sepoys, with four six- 
jioundcrs, marching from Muttra, took ground 
about the same distance ; Avhile the Meerut 
column, consisting of two troops of Horse 
Artillery, H.M. 8th Royal Irisli Dragoons, the 
iTth Native Infantry, and two six-pounders, halted 
one mile south of Hatrass. 

This was on the 12th of February, when the 
weather was foggy and wet. Dyaram pretended to 
negociate for some days, merely to gain time, till 
on the 1 6th cannon-shots were fired at the fort as a 
declaration of hostilities ; and on the 20th, the 
train from Cawnpore, under Major-General Sir 
John Horsford, came into camp. It consisted of 
five companies of European artillery, four of 
Golandazees, H.M. 14th, and the Sjtli Royal 
Irish Fusiliers, and tw^o battalions of tlie J5tli 
Native Infantry. By the 23rd, after 3,870 rounds 
of shot and shell, with 178 rockets, had been 
thrown into the town, and its walls w’cre breached, 
Dyaram found himself compelled t6 retreat into the 
fort, against which powerful batteries wx‘ro erected, 
and the siege was pressed with numerous mortars 
and heavy breaching- guns. So destructive was 
their effect, that Dyaram, with all his rashness and 
valour, began to see the folly of further resistance 
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— a conviction hastened by a tremendous explo- the explosion ; 200 more were killed during the day 
sion, caused by a shell blowing up his powder and night ; 700 were made prisoners, and the rest 
magazine. effected their escape.* 

On the night of the 2nd of March, with his two Near each other, in the burial-ground at Cawn- 
sons and fifty horsemen, all cased in chain armour, pore, there are (or were) to be seen the tombstones 
with back and breast-plates and long gauntlets of of Sir Dyson Marshall and of Sir John Horsford, a 
steel, he issued from the fort, cut his way through gallant old soldier, who had raised himself from a 
the squadrons of the Royal Irish, who pursued him humble rank in the Bengal Artillery, and died 
for some distance, and whose swords proved use- a motith after these events, as the inscription bore, 
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less on the panoply of his followers, who fled with 
him across the Jumna to Deeg, from whence they 
were compelled to seek refuge in the kingdom of 
Lahore. All the female part of his family had 
escaped in disguise at different periods. Prior to 
the bombardment of the fort and town, in which, 
altogether, 7,579 shot and shell were expended, an 
offer was made to allow them to pass unmolested, 
I)rovided they carried no treasure or jewels ; but 
to this he made no reply. 

Of 1,450 men who were in the fort when our 
guns opened, 200, with eighty horses, perished in 


I of all he had undergone amid severe weather, “ at 
the siege and capture of Hatrass.” 

After Dyaram’s flight, his fortress was partly 
demolished, and this produced such an effect on 
the other talookdars, that they lost no time in 
making their submission to the Governor-General. 

While all these events had been in progress, the 
Mahratta court at Poonah had been guilty of many 
violations of the Treaty of Bassein. The Peishwa 
had given his entire confidence to a man named 
Trimbukjee Danglia, who had commenced life as 4 

* “Journal of the Siege of the Kutterah and Fort of Ilattass." 
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courier and spy, and had risen rapidly in favour by This intimidated the Peishwa, who found himself 
ministering to the sensual pleasures of his master, compelled to surrender Trimbukjee, who was thrown 
who then began to neglect, or cease to consult, his into the strong fortress of Thanna, on the island of 
minister, Munkascir. Trimbukjee was a man of Salsette, near Bombay. 

violent character, and a bitter hater of the British, There his captivity proved a brief one. It 
who, no doubt, had laboured hard to introduce chanced that a Mahratta groom, having a good 
something like law and order in the country of the character to recommend him, offered his services to 
Peishwa. the British officer commanding in the fort. He was 

'I o stir up mischief, Trimbukjee committed scA^eral forthwith employed; and as the stable where he 
outrages along the frontier of our ally, the Guicowar, attended his master’s horse was directly under the 
who thereupon dispatched an ambassador or vakeel window of Trimbukjee’s prison, it was remarked that 
named Gungadhur, the Shastree (on account of his when attending to the commandant’s horse, and 
familiarity with tlie Shastras, or Sanscrit writings), while currying and cleaning it, he was always 
to remonstrate witli the Peishwa on the conduct of singing snatches of wild Mahratta songs, 
his* favourite. The Peishwa referred the Shastree At length, one night in December, i8i6, Trim- 
to Trimbukjee, who barbarously murdered him as bukjee was found to have vanished from his prison, 
he left a Hindoo temiile. He was struck from together with the horse and grpom from the stable 
behind with what seemed only a twisted cloth, but below. It was generally believed that Trimbukjee 
which, in reality, concealed a sword-blade. Others fled straight to his infatuated prince at Poonah. 
followed up the blow, and he Avas cut to pieces. If so, the latter concealed him, and assured the 
The people of the Shastree had literally to search British authorities, with great solemnity, that he 
for these ‘‘pieces;’’ and, as he was a Brahmin of knew nothing about him. 

the highest caste, and enjoyed a great reputation The assassin’s hate for the British had certainly 
for pure sanctity and much learning, the assassina- not been lessened by the imj)risonment he had 
tion excited the horror of the Mahrattas, who, undergone among them; and wherever he was 
though lawless, were brave, and detested such ^ mode lurking, there was little doubt that he urged the 
of death. Every way the crime seemed dreadful in Peishwa to avenge himself for the humiliation of 
their eyes, from the character of the victim and the his surrender, by entering more keenly than ever 
sanctity of the jDlace where he perished ; and they into those intrigues by which he hoped to place 
loudly predicted that the vengeance of their gods himself at the head of a new and conquering 
would speedily fall upon Trimbukjee, and that the Mahratta confederacy; to throw the whole Treaty of 
ruin of their Peishwa would date from the day of Basscin to the winds ; and to begin that career which 
the deed. ended so fatally for himself and all his followers. 

The Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, our We shall have to return, in its place, to the in- 
Resident at Poonah, lost no time, after com- trigucs of Trimbukjee ; but, meanwhile, our armies 
municating with the Marquis of Hastings, in had to take the field against a more lawless foe 
putting our subsidiary force at Seroor in motion, than even the Mahrattas. 


CHAPTER XC. 

THE PINDAREES, AND WHAT LED TO A WAR WITH THEM. 

♦ 

The new contest has often been designated the differed iih blood, descent, religion, and habits, but 
second Mahratta war, as it began in hostilities with who were all associated together in one common 
the Pindarees, but ended in a general war with pursuit — robbery; and the most popular etymology 
the associated chiefs of the gi'eat Mahratta con- of the name Pindaree is, that they derived it from 
federation. their intemperate habits, which led them constantly 

d'he Jrindarces were not a race apart from others to those shops where intoxicating liquors were ^old; 
in India, but a great community of people, who and Kureem Khan, the greatest of all tlieiv leaders 
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— who surrendered himself to Sir John Malcolm 
— told him that he never heard any other origin 
assigned to it. 

The name of Pindaree, says a writer,* may be 
found in Indian history at the commencement of 
the last century ; several bands of these freebooters 
followed the Mahratia armies in their earlier wars 
in Hindostan ; and they are mentioned by Ferishta 
as having fought against Zulfeccar Khan and the 
other generals of Aurungzcbe. One of their most 
daring captains “ was named Ponapah, who ravaged 
the Carnatic, and took Vellore early in the reign of 
Sahoojee. This chief is said to have been sue- 1 
cceded by Chingaly and Hool Sewar, who com - 1 
manded 15,000 horse at the battle of Paniput.*' 

Under him the Pindaree system began to assume 
an organised foqn. They were divided into 
Durrahs, or tribes, led by chiefs, who enrolled any 
man— possession of a sharp sword and good horse 
being the only qualifications for admission. Com- 
mon interest kept them united, and renown in the 
Mahratta wars was won by their chiefs, who seized 
upon lands, retained them by the sword, and trans- 
mitted them to their descendants. 

T wo, named Heeroo and Burran are subsequently 
mentioned as Pindaree leaders ; and in order to 
distinguish the followers of Tookojee Holkar from 
those of Mohadajee Scindia, they were hence- 
forward denominated the Scindia Shahee and the 
Holkar Shahee. 

Dost Mohammed Khan and Ryan Khan, 
the sons of Heeroo, were both poAverful chiefs 
in 1820; but, in an association which was daily 
augmented by the admittance of strangers, it 
may naturally be supposed that the influence of 
hereditary claims Avas lessened, and that men of 
superior genius or daring rose to the chief com- 
mand. Thus, in time, Chcetoo, or Seetoo, became 
the most powerful of the Pindaree leaders, and his 
folloAvers began to be looked upon, in the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings, as a kind of independent 
power, which, if properly combined under an able 
commander, could seriously disturb the peace and 
arrest the prosperity of India. 

By 1814 their actual military strength amounted 
to no less than 40,000 horse. Their leaders were 
all men of reckless courage and tried valour, under 
Avhom they rode on distant expeditions for the 
purpose of plundering peaceful countries, moving 
in bodies of 2,000 or 3,000 strong, holding an un- 
deviating course until they reached their destination, 
when they at once split into small parties, to collect 
plunder, and destroy all that they failed to remove. 
They were guilty of the most inhuman barbarities ; 

• * "Origin of the Pindarees.” 


their progress was marked by the ruins of burning 
towns and villages, the shVieks of wretched Avomen, 
and the groans of their mutilated husbands were 
heard wherever the Pindarees Avent; and their horses, 
which were trained to undergo the same privations 
as their masters, often received, like them, a 
stimulus of opium, Avhen impelled to uncommon 
exertion. 

From many of their sudden expeditions they 
returned home laden Avith spoil, to the mountainous 
country Avhich borders the Nerbudda to the north, 
where they found protection for themselves in those 
great forts which belonged to them, or to those 
AAuih A\diom they were openly or secretly in league. 
The fame of these exploits drew to them 'mnkT 
many deserters from the loose cavalry establishments 
of Scindia and Holkar. Plunder being the sole 
object of the Pindarees, they constituted their force 
for that purpose only ; and, as light cavalry, trained 
themselves to hard marching and extreme celerity 
of movement. AVith this view, it was their custom, 
till the monsoon should close and the rivers be 
fordable, to exercise the horses, and prepare them 
for long marches and hard work. 

When the time for marching came, they Averc 
carefully shod, and the expedition of many thousand 
hardened ruffians set forth. Out of every 1,000 
about 400 AA^erc better mounted than the rest. Their 
favourite weapon Avas a bamboo spear, varying from 
tAvelve to eighteen feet in length; every fifteenth 
or tAA’cntieth man carried a matchlock. They 
AAXTC alAA’ays accompanied by an irregular train 
of attendant slaves and camp-followers, poorly 
mounted on Avild horses, and Avho kept up AAuth the 
general mass as Avell as they could. Moving AAUth a 
rapidity that defied all pursuit, they could spread 
their devastations over hundreds of miles without 
being interrupted or overtaken. 

“ As it AA’as impossible for them to remain more 
than a feAv hours on the same spot,” says Henry 1\ 
Princep,* “the utmost dispatch Avas necessary in 
rifling any tOAvns or villages into Avhich they could 
force an entrance ; every one Avhose appearance 
indicated the probability of his possessing money, 
Avas immediately put to the most horrid torture, till 
he either pointed out his hoard or died under the 
infliction. Nothing Avas safe from the pursuit of 
Pindaree lust or aA^arice ; it Avas their common 
practice to burn and destroy Avhalf ''ould not be 
carried aAvay, and in the Avantonness of barbarity 
to outrage and murder Avomcn and children under 
the eyes of their husbands and parents.” 

“Their chief strength,” says Sir John Malcolm, 
“lay in their being intangible. If pursued, they 
* "Narrative of Pol. and Mil. Transactions in Tndi.i, 1813-18.” 
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frequently made extraordinary marches of sixty 
miles in length, by ways impracticable for regular 
troops. If overtaken, they dispersed, to re-assemble 
at an appointed rendezvous ; and if followed to the 
country from whence they issued, they broke into 
small parties.” * 

The common modes of torture, when property 
was supposed to be concealed, was to tie a bag of 
hot ashes about the victim’s head, and he was 
suffocated by being compelled to inhale the fumes. 
Others were thrown on their back, had a heavy 
beam placed across their chest, while a stout 
Pindaree sat at each end, pressing it down, at the 
same time inflicting blows on the helpless creature 
'■teitjvVr* 

Boiling oil and burning straw were also common, 
because convenient, materials for torture ; and often 
children were torn from their mothers’ anns, dashed 
on the ground, flung into wells, or tossed in the air, 
to be received, when falling, on the point of a 
spear. 

In 1809 and 1812 they penetrated into British 
territory, and retreated with abundance of spoil. 
In 1815, they dared to make another invasion, 
when 8,000 of them crossed the Nerbudda, and 
moved northwards, after suffering a trifling loss 
from Major Fraser, with 400 horse and foot only, 
they reached the banks of the Kistna, which luckily 
proved impassable ; hence the Madras Presidency, 
which lay on the other side, was secure from 
devastation. 

Marching eastward, these freebooters proceeded 
to plunder all the fertile and populous districts 
along the banks of the stream for many miles, 
committing their usual enormities. Returning 
northward, along the line of the Godavery and 
Wurdah, they escaped, with immense booty and 
perfect impunity ; and their complete success in this 
expedition encouraged them to attempt others. 

Thus, in February, 1815, under different leaders, 
they crossed the Nerbudda, to the number of 10,000 
horse ; and on the loth of March appeared on the 
western frontier of Masulipatam. On a march of 
only thirty-eight miles next day, they destroyed 
ninety-two villages, committing the most dreadful 
cruelties on the unarmed inhabitants. The next 
day’s march was also thirty-eight miles, and in the 
course of it, fifty-four villages perished. The third 
diiy’s march extended to fifty-two miles, and though 
pursued by our troops, under Colonel Doveton, the 
whole achieved the passage of the Nerbudda, 
with enormous booty and without loss ; and it was 
soon after ascertained that, during the twelve days 
this horde had been in our territories, 182 persons 
* "Memoir of Central India.*’ 


had been put to the most cruel deaths, 505 were 
severely wounded, and 3,603 put to the most 
barbarous kinds of torture. 

The attention of Government was now seriously 
directed to this state of affairs, and to the preven- 
tion of further outrages. The Marquis of Hastings, 
who had brought the Nepaul war to a successful 
conclusion at the very time when the Pindarees and 
Mahrattas were confidently hoping for its protrac- 
tion and to make profit out of it mutually, w'as now 
eager to employ all the strength of his unemployed 
troops in the task of extirpating this atrocious army 
of robbers. 

For this purpose, as a temporary expedient, a 
chain of defensive outposts was established along 
the bank of the Nerbudda river. fThese extended 
across the country for about T5o^miles, but were too 
meagrely supplied with troops to afford a very 
effectual defence, as, in one instance, two of the 
posts were ninety miles apart ; and it soon became 
evident, that in a purely defensive war, a lightly- 
armed assailant has all the advantages, and may 
always, by judiciously choosing the point for attack, 
penetrate the line of defence where weakest. Thus 
our line of outposts was passed by the Pindarees, 
and the country ravaged as usual ; and though, in 
this instance, some of them were overtaken and 
severely handled by the British troops, it was more 
owing to fortunate chances than any previously 
well-concerted scheme. 

The Marquis of Hastings now resolved to com- 
mence offensive war, and, not resting satisfied with 
the mere line of posts, to pursue the Pindarees to 
their most remote haunts and fastnesses; yet, at 
this very time, despite the outrages committed, and 
the indignation they had excited in British India, 
the timid counsels of the home authorities tended 
greatly to hamper the Governor-General; and in 
his instructions from Mr. Canning, President of the 
Board of Control in 1816, he found the following 
remarks, with reference to the hostile aspect of the 
Mahrattas and the Pindaree invasions : — 

‘‘We are unwilling to incur a general war for 
the uncertain purpose of extirpating the Pindarees. 
Extended political and military combinations we 
I cannot sanction or approve. . . . We entertain 
I a strong hope that the dangers which arise from 
both these causes, and%hich must, perhaps, always 
exist in a greater or less degree, may, by a judicious 
management of our existing relations, be prevented 
from coming upon us in any very formidable force ; 
while, on the other hand, any attempt, at this 
moment, to establish a new system of policy, tending 
to a wider diffusion of our power, must necessarily 

* Princep, &c. • 
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interfere with those economical regulations which it 
is more th^n ever incumbent on us to recommend 
as indispensable to the maintenance of our present 
ascendency, and by exciting the jealousy and sus- 
picion of other states, may too probably produce or 
mature those very projects of hostile confederacy 
which constitute the chief object of your appre- 
hension/^ 

To the pusillanimous policy thus suggested the 
Marquis wrote a very indignant reply concerning 
the Pindarees, and saying, “I am roused to the 
fear that we have been culpably deficient in 
pointing out to the authorities at home the brutal 
and atrocious qualities of those wretches. Had we 
not failed to describe sufficiently the horror and 
execration in wliich the Pindarees are justly held, 
I am satisfied that^ nothing could have been more 
repugnant to the feelings of the Honourable Com- 
mittee, than the notion that this Government 
should be soiled by a procedure which was to bear 
the colour of confidential intercourse — of a com- 
mon cause with any of these gangs.” 

This outburst referred to a suggestion made by 
Mr. Canning, that the marquis should endeavour 
to split up the confederacy by taking advantage 
of some dissensions then existing among the 
Pindarees. 

ICre long, the home Government became con- 
vinced that nothing but the sword would crush 
them, and counselled that which was necessary — a 
bolder policy — to the Marquis of Hastings, who lost 
no time in acting on their injunctions ; and, pre- 
paratory to taking the field, he sought to strengthen 
himself by the co-operation of several of the native 
powers, while a large part of tlie Bengal army w’as 
kept in advanced cantonments, ready to act at an 
hour’s notice. 

Hastings had undoubted information that the 
Peishwa, Scindia, and other Mahratta princes, 
were in close and secret correspondence with 
the Pindarec leaders, and that some great and 
combined movement was in view; but, fortunately, 
at this crisis, the interests of Britain were greatly 
furthered by the death of two of her greatest 
enemies — the Nabob of Bhopal, and Ragojee 
Bhonsla, the Rajah of Nagpore, both of whom 
expired in the March of 

As usual, the musnuds of these potentates be- 
came the subjects of dire dispute between selfish 
claimants’; and the two who proved successful, 
feeling their scats insecure, were glad to purchase 
British aid by the conclusion of treaties favourable 
to our interests. 

Apa Sahib, who wis installed at Nagpore, ac- 
cepted a subsidi ry force of six battalions of native 


infantry and a corps of native cavalry, for which 
he was to pay seven and a half lacs of rupees per 
annum ; while at the same time binding himself to 
keep on foot a contingent force of his own, con- 
sisting of 5,000 men, who were to co-operate with 
the British in putting down the Pindarees. 

While these negociations were in progress, others 
were carried on with the Rajah of Jeypore, a once 
powerful Rajpoot state, famous for the manufacture 
of its rich stuffs, swords, and matchlocks, whose 
alliance had been declined by Sir George Barlow 
in 1806. Since then, the rajah’s territories had 
been desolated again and again by the Mahrattas 
and Patans ; and, by the end of 1815, in hi.^ very 
despair, he implored the Governor-General - 

him under his protection. 

Though many members of the Supreme Council 
were strongly and strangely averse to this measure, 
the marquis resolved to extend the protection of 
the British flag to one who had been its old and 
faithful ally in times past, believing that, by so 
doing, it would aid in his great plan for the 
suppression of the Pindarees ; though, apart from 
that, the measure in itself was good, as it would 
reduce the resources of their predatory powers, and 
save a noble territory (with an area of 14,900 
square miles) from ruin and devastation.* 

Thus, a subsidiary treaty was offered to the 
rajah at the very time his capital was belcagured 
by Meer Khan and the Patans. So long as the 
blockade lasted, the rajah seemed most willing to 
comply with all the terms of tlie proffered docu- 
ment, and with all the requisitions made by Mr. 
Metcalfe, our Resident at Delhi, to whom the 
ncgociation had been confided ; but when the 
siege was raised, and the Patans were bought off 
by a round sum in treasure, the rajah then gave 
ear to some of his haughty Rajpoot chiefs, who 
disdained the British alliance, as destructive of their 
national independence, and their own feudal, or 
rather, local power. After this, his vakeels at Delhi 
raised so many doubts and difficulties concerning 
the alliance, that Mr. Metcalfe dismissed them, and 
broke off all negociations. But now the pco]<lc ot 
Jeypore, Avho preferred peace and security, under 
British protection, to plunder and war, under tlic 
ministers of the rajah, began to murmur so loudly, 
that he found himself under the unpleasant neces- 
sity of sending his vakeels back i(^ Delhi to renew 
the negociations. 

The vakeels, however, were indignantly dismissed 
again by Mr. Mcleaffe, as they made propositions 
to which Britain could ne\'cr accede ; asked large- 
pensions for themseb^es, and for British aid to; 

♦ Prinerp’s “ Narintivf.” 
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enable tlie rajah to crush some of his enemies; 
atid now the troops which had been collected to 
march to Nagpore in order to support the Rajah 
Apa Sahib, were dispatched to the Nerbudda, to 
be employed against the Pindarecs ; and, left to his 
fate, the Rajah of Jeypore, the slave to an infatuated 
^dlachment for a beautiful Mohammedan nantch 
girl, preserved only a portion of his hereditary 
possessions by the sufferance of Meer Khan. 

We have said that the Pindarees pierced with 
ease the extended line of the British outposts on 
the southern bank of the Nerbudda. The first ap- 
pearance of the red-coats in the valley of that great 
river spread such consternation among them, that 
Chectoo quitted the northern bank, and prepared 
to cross the mountain Malwa. But on finding that 
our trooi)s, who were commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Walker, did not pass the stream, he re- 
covered confidence ; and thus it was, that on the 
4th of November, 1816, he resolved to push be- 
tween his posts. 

A party of Pindarees consequently crossed the 
river, and, dividing in two luhbnrs^ or bands, rode 
in different directions. Colonel Walker, while 
actively attempting to intercept one detachment of 
these robbers, fell suddenly, by accident, on the 
other, as it was bivouacking in a jungle. He 
inflicted some loss upon them ; but the nimble 
marauders were soon in their saddles, and had left 
the Nerbudda far behind them. 

On the 13th of the same month all their Durras^ 


or commands, were in motion. By this time 
Cheetoo had discovered that Walker’s cavalry were 
all posted on his extreme left ; thus, he threw 
forw^'ard 5,000 of his bravest and best-mounted 
men to turn that officer’s right flank. This column 
of thieves, which was followed by others, crossed 
the Nerbudda in sight of one of our posts on tlic 
right fknk, and dashed on with a speed which left 
Walker’s infantry not tJic slightest hope or chance 
of arresting their progress. 

After rendezvousing on the southern bank of 
the river, the Pindarecs, as usual, split into two 
great bodies. One rode due east, through forests 
and over mountains, and burst unexpectedly into 
the Comi)any’s district of Ganjam, the northern 
frontier of the five Circars, with the full intention of 
proceeding to Cuttack and Juggernaut, to plunder 
that great and rich temple of Hindoo superstition, 
and carry off all the precious idols, the votive 
offerings, and almost priceless donations of pilgrims 
and devotees. 

This luhhur^ however, was met by a body of the 
Company’s troops almost as soon as it entered 
Ganjam, and was repulsed with loss. The other 
band, which had ridden into the Nizam’s territory 
before Colonel Doveton could overtake it, then 
proceeded leisurely on its march, pillaging and 
destroying till it came to Beder, a town in tlie 
Deccan (seventy-three miles from Hyderabad), 
where the Pindarees halted, as;J:hey were divided in 
their counsels as to the route to be pursued. 
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While they were in this state of indecision, I in the Deccan, were the only band that met witli 
Major Macdowall, who had been detached from any success at that season. 

the capital, came suddenly upon them in the night The only loss the band sustained from our troops 
with the advanced guard of his light troops; and was on its return to the Nerbudda in the subse- 
though the band mustered 6,000 spears and match- quent March. 

locks, and the attacking force but a handful of | 'I'here, when Sheikh Diilloo found himself and 
dragoons, the robbers abandoned nearly all their j his wild followers within but a few miles of 
horses, the greater part of their ill-gotten plunder, I safety and home, where the tents of Cheetoo 
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and, thinking only of their personal safety, and of 
placing the Nerbudda between them and the foe, 
fled in e^fry direction. 

It chanced, however, that one of their leaders, 
named the Sheikh Dulloo, had abandoned this party 
some days before MacdowalPs attack, and gone off, 
at the head of 500 Pmdarees, to pillage on his own 
acwunt Spurring across the territories of the 
Peishwa, and rushing into the Concan, they actually 
ravaged the western coast of India between the 17th 
and 21st degrees of north latitude; and returning 
by the valley of, the Tapti, and the way of 
Booranpore (or Burraiipur), the capital of Candeish 


stood, they found the only ford by which they 
could hope to cross held by a small party of 
British soldiers; several, in attempting to pass, 
were shot down, but the sheikh himself, with the 
main body, who proved the best-mounted men, 
making a circuit, plunged into the river lower 
down, and boldly swam across, y^ not without a 
considerable loss of men and horses. 

Those who rode the worst animals, or possessed 
the least amount of courage, fled into the jungle on 
the British side of the stream, and were murdered 
in detail by the people of the country. About 150 
of those who followed the Sheikh Dulloo perished ; 
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but the rest, with a rich booty strapped to their 
horses, reached the cantonment of Cheetoo.* 

Two or three smaller bands contrived to cross 
the Nerbudda, but only to encounter ruin. One 
was destroyed by the 4th Madras Light Cavalry, 
under Major Lushington, and another on its home- 
ward march perished in the same fashion. How- 
ever great their number, they were almost invariably 
beaten by our troops in every encounter; but many 
of our officers Avere invalided in consccpence of 
the serious fatigues incident to such Iiot and fierce 
pursuits; yet few of our soldiers fell, though in 
Lushington's affair one officer was killed by the 


long bamboo lance of a Pindaree. As their 
operations, during the early part of 1817, had 
covered a greater extent of territory than they 
had hitherto invaded, extending actually, in some 
instances, to the seas on both sides of the Indian 
peninsula, including many provinces they had left 
untouched during the year 1816, it had become 
perfectly evident that the mere chain of outposts 
along the banks of the Nerbudda would never pre- 
vent them crossing for pillage and rapine in our 
territories ; the Marquis of Hastings accordingly re- 
solved to lose no further time in throwing a sufficient 
force across that stream, to crush them for ever. 




CHAPTER XCI. 

BKTATT. OK THK ARMIES OK illNDOSTAN AND THE DECCAN. — SCINDIA'S TREATY AND CONTINGENT.— 
MOUNTSTUART ELIUIINSTONI'. AND THE PEISIIWA, ETC. 


“ The whole of Central India, observes Princep, 
was, at the present, the arena of a general scram- 
ble for dominion and among other movements 
and measures, the Covernor-Ceneral saw the stern 
necessity of ending this scene of constant distrac- 
tion and disturbance, by binding the whole elements 
into a league, or fixing a definitive basis, to end the 
rage for predatory adventure, which was corrupting 
the Indian population and ruining the peace of 
the country; “and nothing short of that inflexible 
rigour of control and irresistible power of en- 
forcing obedience to its sword, which the British 
(Government alone could exercise, could possibly 
impose a due degree of restraint on the passions 
and ambition of a host of greedy pretenders, aspiring, 
by right of birth or by the sword, to the territorial 
sovereignties of this wide expanse.'' f 

And noAv, having obtained the tardy consent 
of the home Cjovernment to the necessity for 
crushing Avhat was called the predatory system, the 
Marquis of Hastings lost no time in perfecting his 
general arrangements. 

Two strong armies were organised to advance in 
concert from the north and south, so as not only 
to cover the usual haunts of the Pindarees, but to 
overawe all native chiefs avIio might seem to favour 
them, more especially the Mahrattas, of whose 
princes they held themselves to be, to a certain 
extent, the subjects. “Besides, the Avholc of the 

* Princep's “ Narrative.” f Henry 'P. IMncep. 


Mahratta chiefs were bitterly hostile to the Britisli ; 
and the abrogation, or modifications amounting to 
an abrogation, of the treaties with Lord AVellesley 
by I^ord Cornwallis, followed up by a policy in the' 
same direction by Sir (George Barlow and Lord 
Minto, so elated them, that they calculated upoiA 
tlic instability of British treaties, whether for or 
against them, and presumed iq)on ultimate im- 
punity." 

But the time was at hand when they were to bo 
taught a different lesson. 

The army of Hindostan was formed into four 
divisions. The right division, mustered at Agra, 
under Major-General Donkin, consisted of tAvo- 
regiments of cavalry, one being the 8th Royal 
Irish Light Dragoons, H.M. 14th Foot, and three 
battalions of sepoys, with eighteen pieces of cannon. 

The left division, assembled at Kallinger, in 
Bundelcund, under General Marshall, consisted of 
one corps of native cavalry, tAvo of irregular horse, 
and five battalions of sepoys, with twenty-four pieces 
of cannon. 

The centre division, stationed at Secundra, a once 
magnificent city on the left bank of the Jumna,^ 
thirty miles distant from CaAvnpore, commanded by 
General Brown, consisted of three corps of cavalry, 
one being H.M. 24th Light Dragoons, the 87th 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, and eight battalions gf sepoys, 
Avith fifty-four pieces of cannon. Long since dis- 
banded, tlio 24th Dragoons bore on their standards 
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an elephant, with the motto ‘‘ Hindostan,'' in com- 
memoration of their bravery at Allyghur and Delhi, 
in 1803. With this division was the Governor- 
General as commander-in-chief. It was 1 2,500 strong. 

The fourth, a reserve division, under Sir David 
Ocliterlony, was stationed at Rewaree, fifty miles 
south-west of Delhi, and consisted of a regiment 
of native cavalry, two corps of Skinner’s Horse, 
H.M. 67th (or Hampshire) Regiment, and five 
battalions of sepoys, Avith twenty-two pieces of 
cannon. To each of these four columns several 
irregular corps were attached, while many detach- 
ments were posted eastward and westward to 
support where required, and keep up the com- 
munication. The whole force mustered 63,000 
bayonets and sabres. 

Under Sir Thom^^s Hislop, Bart., Commander- 
in-chief of Madras, the army of the Deccan was 
formed in five divisions. The first of these, the 
head-quarters, consisted of two troops of H.M. 
22nd (now disbanded), two regiments of native 
cavalry, the grenadiers, and light infiintry of the 
Tst Royal Scots, and six bvattalions of sepoys, with 
a field-train. 'Fhc second division, under Colonel 
Doveton, intended to move on the Mahratta 
province of Berar, consisted of a regiment of native 
cavalry, the remainder of the Royal Scots (2nd 
battalion), six battalions of sepoys, and the brigades 
of Berar and Hyderabad. 

Under Sir John Malcolm (who Avas also to act 
as political agent), the third division, A\hich Avas to 
form the advanced corps, consisted of a regiment 
of native cavalry, five companies of sepoys, 
Russell’s Brigade, the Ellichpore Brigade, and 
5,000 auxiliary Mysorean Horse. The fourth 
division, under Colonel Smith, and intended to 
operate in Candcish, consisted of one regiment of 
native cavalry, H.M. 65th, or 2nd Yorkshire 
Regiment, six battalions of se[)Oys, and a body of 
Reformed Poonah Horse, under British officers. 

The fifth division, comprising the Nagi)ore 
subsidiary force, under Colonel Adams, consisted 
of two regiments of native cavalry, a body of 
Rohilla Horse, the contingent of the Nabob of 
Bhopal, and six battalions of sepoys. 

Under Lieutenant-Colonel Theophilus Pritzlcr, 
of H.M. 22nd Dragoons, the reserve division A\^as 
formed of brigades left in Poonah, Nagpore, and 
Hyderabad. In addition, a formidable force Avas 
assembled in Goojerat, under Sir William Keir 
Grant, K.C.B. (afterwards Colonel of the Scots 
Greys), and the two armies together made up a 
strength of g 13,000 men, Avith 300 pieces of cannon ; 
so that the Pindarees might avcU tremble in their 
fastnesses beyond the Nerbudda river. 


4S3 

On the Sth of July, 1817, the Governor-General 
embarked at Calcutta, and sailed up the Ganges; 
and after a brief stay at Patna, to receive a 
complimentary deputation from Khatmandoo, on 
the 1 6th of October he arrived at Secundra, and 
took the field in person ; and, after revicAving the 
troops there, crossed the ] umna at their head, ten 
days after. General Donkin advanced at the same 
time from Agra, and both columns began their 
march upon Gwalior ; the centre one by the way 
of Jaloun and Seonda, on the river Sindh, and the 
other by the town of Dholapore, on the north bank 
of the Chumbiil. 

The reason of these movements Avas to menace 
the powerful Scindia. * • 

“Residing at Gwalior,” Avrote the manpiis, “ the 
latter Avas in the heart of the richest part of his 
dominions ; but, independently of this objection, 
that those territories Avere separated only from our 
territory by the Jumna, there Avas a military defect 
in the situation, to Avhich it must be supposed the 
INIaharajah had never adverted. About twenty 
miles south of Gwalior, a ridge of very abrupt hills, 
covered Avith tangled Avood peculiar to India, 
extends from the Little Sindh to the Chumbul, 
Avhich rivers form the flank boundaries of the 
Gwalior district and its dependencies. There are 
two long routes by Avhich carriages, and perhaps 
cavalry, can pass that chain, one along the little 
Sindh, and another not fiir from the Chumbul. By 
my seizing, Avith the centre, a position Avhich Avoiild 
bar any movement along the Little Sindh, and 
placing Major-General Donkin’s division at the 
back of the other i)ass, Scindia was reduced to the 
dilemma of subscribing the treaty Avhich I offered 
him, or of crossing the hills through by-paths, 
attended by a few followers Avho might be able to 
accompany him, sacrificing his splendid train of 
artillery (above 100 brass guns), Avith all its ap- 
pendages, and abandoning at once to us his most 
valuable possessions.” 

Scindia’s repeated acts of perfidy fully justified 
the IMarquis of Hastings in imposing upon liim the 
new treaty in question ; for Avhile openly professing 
a readiness to co-operate Avith us in the reduction 
of the Pindarees, like other Mahratta cliiefs, he 
had been promising them protection in secret, 
and was in hope of sharing their plunder. In 
secret, he had never ceased to labour for the forma- 
tion of a great Mahratta league to root the British 
out of Hindostan ; and his correspondence with 
the Nepaulese — Avhich had been accidentally dis- 
covered — Avas deemed by the Governor-General 
the crowning act of all his late offences. 

By the treaty concluded Avith him on the 5th of 
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November, 1817, Dowlut Rao Scindia agreed to 
admit British garrisons into his forts of Hindiir 
and Aseerghiir, and to co-operate with the British 
Government for the subversion of the Pindarees 
and all such freebooters; and for this purpose to 
[dace under British officers 5,000 cavalry, to be 
employed with the divisions of the British army. 
I'^or the payment of these troops he agreed to 
reliiKiuish for three years the sums which he himself, 
and the members of his family, received from the 
’iritish Government, and for two years the sums 
'which he was to levy from the Rajpoot states, any 
surplus of either amount, in e.\cess of the pay of 
the lroi>[is, to Ite afterward'^ accounted for to his 
i iighness. 

Such was the origin of what was called ‘‘Scindia’s 
Reformed Contingent.” 

Major Valentine Blacker and Cajitain Fielding 
nerc tlie officers a])pointcd to organise these 
( iVN alry when transferred by the durbar. The 
former officer, who had the general superintendence, 
re[>orlcd on llie isL of February, 1818, that though 
acting to the fullest extent of Lord Hastings* in^ 
tentions’ of not being particular as to the quality of 
Scindia s trooiis, he found at the insjiection at Aiitree, 
on the 4i\\ of January, that so many of the worst 
description of foraging Tattoos, mounted by syces 
and grass-cutters, were brought forward for service, 
that he was obliged to reject them, and that those 
to whom they belonged refused to marcJi with the 
remainder of their Iiorsc unless some arrangement 
was made for the rejected, since they weie struck 
off Scindia*s rolls without being admitted upon ours. 
It was not very well understood that an arrange- 
ment had been made wdth Scindia for these rejected 
men ; but it was supposed they were paid out of 
tile allowance of those retained, which was reported 
to be at the rate of eight annas for each trooper. 

'rhe measures taken, wliatcver they were, [iro- 
(luced such satisfaction, that Major Blacker \vas 
able, on the jgth of February, to march from 
Autree to Kolariis, and make his first muster, which 
showed 3,302 horse. Captain Fielding reported, 
on the 2nd February, 1818, from Agra, that he had 
raised 1,900 horse, to form the second corps of 
the contingent, and they marched, about the end 
of the inonlh, towards Desree, in the Kotah terri- 
tory, a place possessing great advantages for grain, 
forage, and water. 

With the exception of the contingent co-operating 
with our army, all others belonging to Scindia were 
to remain stationary at the posts assigned them by 
the British Government in this remarkable treaty. 
By the eighth article of. the treaty, concluded in 
November, 1805, the I\j:itish Government pledged 


itself to confine its alliances with other native states 
within certain limits. This article, as interfering 
with the alliances necessary to our strength in this 
sudden war, was superseded by a new article, 
giving full permission to form alliances with the 
Rajpoot states of Jcyporc, Jodpore, and Oodeypore, 
or any others on the left bank of the Chumbul ; 
always, however, subject to the tribute which tliose 
states were bound to pay Scindia, and the payment 
of which wc guaranteed to him, on the condition 
that, for the future, he was not to interfere in their 
affairs. But prior to detailing the movements 
of “the Grand Army,” under the Marquis of 
Hastings, and “the Army of the Deccan,” under 
Hislop, we have to glance at certain dijilomatic re- 
lations with different states. • 

Immediately upon the conclusion of this treaty 
with Scindia, it was followed by another with Mccr, 
or Ameer Khan, who had now begun to see the 
ruin that hostilities with us w^ould bring upon liim, 
and therefore engaged, on our guaranteeing to him 
all the territories he then i)os.se.sscd under grants 
from Holkar, to disband his horde of Patans, and 
give up his artillery, on receiving five lacs of 
ni[)ees as its estimated value ; and, as a hostage 
for this treaty — which must have proved a sourte 
of relief to the Rajah of Jeypore — the son and heir 
of Ameer Khan was to reside at Delhi. 

While all these matters were being negocialcd, 
the British had a final riijitiirc with the son of tlic.* 
dead Ragobali, Bajee Rao, the Peishwa of the 
Mahrattas, and hostilities commenced. 

Apa Sahib, whom — as stated in the [ireceding 
cha[)ter — wc had placed upon the throne at Nag- 
[jore, was neither a gratcfid nor a creditable ally, as- 
hc disgraced it by crime and bloodshed, and had 
the hardihood to send emissaries to Holkar, 
Scindia, and all the Mahratta chiefs, to solicit their 
assistance for the expulsion of the British. This, 
l)erhaps, it was Avhich encouraged to a quarrel Bajee 
Rao, W'ho, when he .signed the Bassein treaty uith 
us, had, Avith more courage than craft, declared that 
it Avas Avrenched from him by compulsion ; hence, 
there could be little doubt that, on the first oppor- 
tunity, he Avould trample on it. 

Affecting to be filled with shame at the degra- 
dation to Avhich the event had subjected him, ho 
secluded himself from his people, withdrcAv from 
Poonah, and, on various pretences, remained absent 
from it till the month of September, but during 
the Avhole of the subsequent month he Avas collecting 
troops in every direction, and urging his jaghirdars 
to prepare their armed folloAvers ; and the middle 
of October came before our Resident, Mountstuart , 
Elphinstone, was merely and coolly infomaed “ that 
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the Peishwa would take a part in the Pindaree war 
to the extent of his means.” 

The Resident, an able, energetic, and accom- 
plished man, soon ascertained that, notwithstanding 
liis solemn assurances to the contrary, the Peishwa 
was still under the secret guidance of the invisible 
villain, Trimbukjee ; that troops were quietly col- 
lected among the hills south-eastward of Poonah ; 
that others were being levied at a distance ; that 
the forts were being placed on the war establish- 
ment ; and that emissaries, with money, had been 
sent to Malwa to recruit all to do battle with us. 
Eli:)hinstone demanded that this state of ])repaiation 
should cease; that the Mahratta tioops must not 
<Micamp so close to the British cantonmeiits ; that 
the members of Trimbukjec’s family should be 
])laced under restrahit, and the murderer himself 
given up to justice. But the crafty I'eishwa, in 
leply to all this — though he alTected to put some 
of Trimbukjee’s family under arrest — declared that 
the troops among the hills were only some despera- 
dijes, armed at the expense of that person, whom 
he would put to death the moment he caught him. 

These pretences were too shallow to deceive 
!\Ir. Elphinstone, and after bringing the subsidiary 
force to Poonah, and thus feeling his hand 
strengthened, he plainly told the Peishwa, who was 
l)reparing to Join Trimbukjee, that he must not quit 
the city. He then detached a portion of the troops 
to the Mahadeo Hills, where they fell ii])on and 
dispersed the pretended insurgent army, though it 
was 20,000 strong. The other portion he can- 
toned near Poonah, in which the Peishwa had 
7,000 infantry, a great body of cavalry, and a 
strongly-fortified palace. 

Elphinstone’s first ideas were to demand hostages 
for the surrender of Trimbukjee, and for the most 
ample fulfilment of the 'freaty of Basscin, and, in 
case of refusal, to storm the palace at the point of 
the sword, and make prisoner the Peishwa ; but 
he humanely shrunk from a measure that would 
plunge in carnage and ruin the more peaceful of the 
inhabitants by a war in the streets ; he, therefore, 
waited the course of events, in the hope “ that the 
Peishwa would throw off the unaccountable spell 
which that low ruffian, Trimbukjee, had cast upon 
him, and would listen to the advice of better coun- 
sellors, and to the wishes of the majority of his 
subjects, for the continuance of peace with the 
Company.” 

But while Mr. Elphinstone waited, numerous 
attempts were made to tamper with the fidelity of the 
sepoys of his brigade ; the Mahratta troops, as they 
crow*ded into the city, encamped so as to enclose 
our cantonments ; and, finally, Trimbukjee took 
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possession of all the Peishwa^s forts, and stopped the 
post in Cuttack and other places, thus cutting off 
all communication with the Marquis of Hastings 
and the Supreme Council at Calcutta, 

At this trying and perilous crisis, Mr. Elphinstone 
was destitute of instructions, and could rely on 
nothing but his own judgment; and his conduct at 
this time won him the greatest admiration. He 
knew that if the Peishwa should make a retreat to 
Ryeghur, among the mountains of the Concan, it 
would be impracticable to follow him till after the 
torrents of the rainy scci.son were over ; and once 
in those fastnesses, he might make them the basis 
of extensive and protracted operations, and there 
concentrate all the Mahratta c.hiefs who were bent 
on strife with Britain. 

Resolving to wait no longer, he concentrated all 
the troo])s he could collect round Poonah, and 
demanded that within twenty-four hours the IVishwa 
should solemnly pledge himself to deliver up thr 
mischievous Trimbukjee within one month, and 
place his strongholds of Singhiir, Ryeghur, and 
Poorondhur in possession of the British troops till 
that promise was fulfilled. Bajee Rao lingered in 
doing this ; but the aspect of our troops on the one 
hand, and of his people on the other, so alarmed 
him, that within the specified lime he accepted the 
conditions, and placed the forts in our hands ; but, 
steady to no line of action, save his faith to Trim- 
bukjec, he instantly repented of what he had done, 
and souglit evasion. Finding that too perilous 
with Elphinstone, whose Scottish patience was now 
utterly exhausted, he offered a reward for Trim- 
bukjec, dead or alive ; confiscated his property and 
that of twelve of his adherents openly ; and, at the 
the same time, bCQretly took means to provide for 
his safety and concealment by a remittance of 
treasure. 

On the 13th of June, as if to remove all further 
doubts and difficulties, Bajee Rao signed a treaty 
offered to him by ]\Ir. Elphinstone. By this docu- 
ment he bound himself to relinquish all negociations 
with powers hostile to British interests ; to re- 
nounce his supremacy over our ally, the Guicowar, 
and all right and pretensions to Bundelcund, 
Goojerat, and every part and portion of Hindostan 
proper ; to surrender to the Company, in perpetuity, 
the great fort of Ahmednuggur ; to dissolve the 
great confederation of the MahrattafiJ abandon all 
connection with them, and thus virtually to resign 
his position as their Peishwa, or head. 

In addition to these bitter and humiliating terms, 
he was compelled to agree to an important altera- 
tion in the Treaty of Basscin. In that, he was 
bound to furnish the Company with 8,000 troops, 
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and guns in proportion ; this was now exchanged heart, and the murderer fled to the wild jungles in 
for an engagement to furnish them with the means the vale of Nerbudda, where he could put him splf 
of paying an equal force, thus ceding a revenue in communication with Cheetoo and the Pindarees. 
estimated at thirty-four lacs of rupees. This treaty TrimbuTcjee found means to do this also with the 
was ratified by the Governor-General within a Pcishwa, who, at the same time that our troops 
month, or on the 5th of July, 1817, three days were about to cross the Nerbudda to attack the 
before the latter embarked to put himself at the | Pindarees, cast to the winds the treaty of June ; 
head of the army. j ordered his great kettle-drum to be beaten at 

It has been alleged, with truth, that the perfidy | Poonah, and the Mahratta horse began to menace 
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of the Peishwa, and his preparations for joining the 
most bitter of our enemies when ^ve were about to 
enter on a combined campaign against the Pin- 
darees, deserved a more severe humiliation than 
that inflicted upon him by Elphinstone. In the 
Concan, to which district he would have retreated, 
if he could, some of his chiefs resisted the British 
troop.s, but were speedily crushed by Colonels 
Doveton and Scott. In Candeish, the former 
officer routed and dispersed the followers of 
Trimbukjee.; and the latter, lashing his tent-poles 
together to make scaling-ladders, bravely carried 
ty storm the strong fort of Dorana. After the loss 
of this place, the followers of Trimbukjee lost all 


our cantonments there. The site of these, on tlie 
north-east side of the city, had been well chosen for 
the purpose of defence against any attack from 
without ; but it now became very insecure when 
threatened by one from without and from within also. 
Thus it became necessary to remove to a stronger 
position, and Mr. Elphinstone, though still re- 
luctant to precipitate an open rupture, saw that it 
was coming fast; hence, on the 31st of October 
(while the Marquis of Hastings was in Scinde), he 
gave orders that the stores of tlie brigade should be 
transported to Kirkee, and tliat the brigade should 
march there immediately after. The site of the 
old cantonments is described by a writer thus : — 
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“ I'he Moota, from the south-west, meeting the 
Moola from the north-east, forms with it the Moota- 
iMoola, which takes an intermediate direction, and 
lloAVs east. On the right bank, in the angle made 
hy the Moota and the Moola, lies the town of 
Poonah, enclosed by the rivers towards the west 
and north, but (juite open towards the south and 
cast, in which latter direction the subsidiary force 
had its cantonments. On the opposite, or left, bank 
-of the Moota, at the point of junction with the 
Aloola, stood the British residency, which had thus 
tile disadvantage of being entirely separated from 
the cantonments — a river, and the whole breadth 
*of the city, intervening between them. It was to 
j^ct rjd of this disadvantage, and escape from the 
danger of being siuToundcd by the troops which 
were pouring into the city, that the British brigade 
removed, on the 1st of Novemlier, to the village of 
K-irkee, situated rather more than two miles to the 
north, in an angle formed by an abrupt bend of 
the Mooln, and affording peculiar advantages for 
<!efence. The brigade, consisting of a Bombay 
luiropean regiment, which had just arrived, and 
ilirce native battalions, under Colonel Burr, seemed 
(piite able to maintain its new position till succours 
should arrive ; but it was deemed prudent to send 
to Seroor for a light battalion that had been left 
til ere to meet contingencies, and a corjis of 1,000 
auxiliary horse that had just been raised in the 
came quarter.'^ 

The stupid Peishwa now took it into his head 
that the Britisli liad confessed their fears of his 
power by quitting the city, though Moiintstiiart 
Isiphinstonc remained, as usual, at the residency. 

The Seroor reinforcements started from Seroor 
on the 5th of November, and in the forenoon of 
that day, the over-confident Bajec Rao began to 
push forward his confused hordes, with a view to 
surrounding our new camp at Kirkee. Cokla, a 
Mahratta chief, who had always been at the head of 
the war party, pushed round a battalion till it took 
up a position between the village and the residency, 


evidently with the view of cutting ofif the com- 
munication between the two. On Mr. Elphinstone 
demanding the reason of this hostile movement, he 
was told by a Mahratta officer that the Peishwa had 
heard of the advance of troops from Seroor and 
elsewhere ; that he had only anticipated the hostile 
measures of the British, and would no longer be 
the victim of his own irresolution. 

He demanded that the newly-arrived Europeans 
should be sent back to Bombay ; that the Poonah 
brigade should be reduced to its usual strength, and 
be cantoned wherever he should appoint. A direct 
answer being recpiired, Mr. Elphinstone replied that 
if the Peishwa joined his army he would join the 
brigade, and that if the Mahratta forces moved 
towards the latter they would be attacked. 

Bajce Rao seems to have beenim such impatience 
for an answer, that tlie instant he dispatched his 
messenger he mounted his horse, and joined his 
army at the Parbiitec Hill, a little to tlie south-west 
of his capital. He then advanced towards the 
residency with sucli speed, that Mr. Kljfiiinstone 
and his suite had barely time to mount their liorses 
and ford the Moola, when the Mahrattas took 
possession of the European houses, from whith 
there had not been time to remove anything. All 
was plundered in a few minutes, and then the 
buildings were set in flames. While Mr. Elphin- 
stone and his suite were hastening up the left bank 
of the river to cross it again by a bridge that led to 
Kirkee, he could see the smoke and flame amid 
which his property perished, the most irreparable 
loss being his valuable manuscripts and library. 

The view from Kirkee is one of considerable 
beauty, and there could be seen the hill of 
Parbutee, with its temple; the walls of Poonah^ 
with its temples and palace ; the Moota, wandering 
among clumps of mango-trees, till it joined the 
Moola, amid fields of waving corn ; the garden of 
the Heerah Bagh, and its beautiful lake, with lofty 
trees drooping in the waters, and surrounded by 
every description of fruit and gorgeous flowers. 


CHAPTER XCII. 

lUIE BATTLE OF KIRKEE. — REVOLT OF APA SAHIB. — THE BATTLES OF THE SEETABULDEE HILLS AND 

NAGPORE. — COMBAT OF JUBULPORE, ETC. 

Mr. Elphinstone was received with all honour recross the river, and attack the Mahrattas without 
in the camp, and the moment he was safely there, delay. 

it was resolved not to await the arrival of the i Accordingly, Lieutenant-Colonel Burr, leaving a ‘ 
troops who were coming on from Seroor, but to • “Recollections of the Deccan,” 1836. 
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small party in Kirkee, advanced, and formed line, 
with the Europeans in the centre. The troops of 
the Peishwa were also formed in line, with the 
right flank towards Poonali, their left towards a 
branch of the river, and, as they faced Kirkee, the 
Bombay road lay along their rear. 'I'he zurree 
pulkah^ the golden pennon or grand standard of 
the Mahrattas, which was borne by Mozo Dickshiit, 
was unfurled on this occasion. Dickshut was a 
chief of tried valour, who fell in defence of it; and 
this circumstance being deemed ominous by the 
soldiers, they were thus deprived of confidence ere 
the battle was well begun. 

Major Forde, wlio, with two battalions of the 
Poonali Contingent, was cantoned at Dhapoora, 
far on the British riglit, marched fast to take his 
share in the glory of the day, but was so much 
impeded by a body of horse sent to intercept him, 
that lie was obliged to fight every foot of the way, 
and did not reach the field before the action had 
commenced with vigour. 

Colonel Burrs brigade mustered only 2,800 
bayonets, including the Bombay European Regi- 
ment. The Mahrattas were 25,000 men, with many 
guns ; but the Peishwa was a noted coward, and 
the mass of his troops were an undisciplined rabble, 
d'hey began the battle, .or combat rather, in the 
afternoon by a distant but heavy cannonade in 
front, wliile attempting to jiiish bodies of horse 
round the Pa-itish flanks. In this they partly 
succeeded ; but on being repulsed, with loss, did 
not again attempt to come to close (juarters. 

Before nightfall it was ended hy the flight of the 
^Mahrattas, who either threw themselves into 
Poonah, or a fortified camp near the city. I'hcy 
left 500 killed on the field, while our total loss was 
only eighteen killed and fifty-seven wounded. 
During the conflict, Mr. Elphinstone — as “generally 
llie civil servants of the Company were ambi- 
dextrous, or capable of wielding with the same 
haiKPas well the sword as the pen” — remained on 
the field in order to give Colonel Burr the ad- 
vantage of his very great local knowledge.* 

On the following morning, the 6th of November, 
the light battalion and tlie irregular horse from 
Sirmoor joined Colonel Burr; the Mahrattas has- 
tened to draw up in order of battle ; but they did 
nothing save mutilate, in a ferocious and abominable 
manner, some poor women and dependants of the 

• When the Prince of Wales was at Poonah, in November, 
1875, kc ascended the steep hill of Parbutec (or Parivati), on 
the summit of which stands a famous temple ; and he contem- 
' plated the view from the same window from which the cowardly 
•Bajce Rao, the last Peishwa of the Mahrattas, overlooked the — 
to him— fatal conflict of Kirkee. A rough staircase leads to the 
temple, in which is a s^icred shrine, attended still by priests. 
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Company’s Brigade, whom they had found in the 
cantonment ; these unfortunate creatures were then 
turned loose to find their way to the new camp. 
In other instances, between the 5th and 6th of 
November, as if to make reconciliation impossible/ 
and impart a savage character to the war, they 
committed other outrages. Two of our officers^ 
Captain Vaughan and his brother, when travelling 
with a small escort, were surrounded, and induced to 
surrender on a promise of quarter, but were both 
hanged. Ensign Ennis, of the Bombay Fmgineers^ 
who was found surveying some miles from Poonah, 
was shot ; and Lieutenants Morison and Hunter, of 
the Madra.s Cavalry, were attacked when marching 
towards the city, all unconsuous of the sudden 
riqitiirc. 

As the numbers of the enemy seemed 'to in- 
crease, and as the cit}^, with the old cantonments 
facing the river, Avhen occupied, presented a for- 
midable line for defence, Mr. Elphinstone and 
Colonel Burr resolved to await the arris al of 
Brigadier-Cicneral Lionel Smith, of H.M. 65111 
Regiment, wlio, suspecting the state of affairs at 
Poonah, from the interruption of his communica- 
tions, was hastening on from the Godavery. That 
officer, who had very few horse (and no regular 
cavalry) with him, was molested during eveiy mile 
of his marcli by hordes of wnld Mahrattas, all well 
mounted, who .succeeded in cutting off much of his 
baggage. 

On the 8tli of November lie was at Ahmed - 
nuggur, and after he passed Scroor, the enany 
appeared in such numbers that he was surrounded 
on every side ; but forcing his w^ay on, he reached 
Poonah on the 13th, and then the time for retribu- 
tion seemed to have come. In consecjitence of some 
unexpected difficulties, however, the British did 
not ad\ancc against the city till the j6lh. A large 
Mahratta force, ^Yhich endeavoured to dispute the 
attack, was routed ; in this we lost one officer and 
sixty soldiers. In the course of the ensuing night 
the Peishwa fled ; and when our troops marched 
up to his advanced camp at daylight on the 17th,. 
it was found wiili all the tents standing, but de- 
serted by the enemy. Smith now' got his guns into 
position, and threatened to bombard Poonah ; but 
the only troops in it now were a few Arabs, whom 
the people compelled to give way. The gale.^. 
w'ere flung open ; our troDjis quietly took posses- 
sion, and the standard of Britain was unfurled on 
the capital of the Mahrattas. In these changes the 
people of Poonah saw only the direct vengeance of , 
heaven for the horrid and sacrilegious crime com- 
mitted in the murder of Gungadhur Shastree withiiv 
the precincts of one of their most holy temples ; and: 
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on the 19th, Brigadier Smith, on being joined by the 
Madras Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Cole- 
brooke, started in pursuit of the Peishwa ; and in 
the course of the day, Captain Turner, of the light 
troops, succeeded in capturing eighteen guns, with 
their limbers and ammunition. But the fugitive 
Peishw^ and his flying forces moved too rapidly to 
be overtaken. 

He reached the wild and elevated district of 
the Western Ghauts, where the Krishna (or Kistna) 
takes its rise, and he led a lurking and a wandering 
life, eluding all pursuit till the following year. 

During our discussions and subsequent dissen- 
sions with the Peishwa, a great change had come 
ov(;jr Apa Sahib, the Regent of Nagpore. He had 
become so conscious of his dependence upon us, 
as to leave his capital and take up his residence in 
the cantonments of the subsidiary force j but his 
naturally restless disposition did not permit him to 
remain quiet there long, and he soon began to 
intrigue with the very party which had most 
strenuously opposed his appointment to power. 

The post of regent failed to satisfy his ambition : 
he was anxious not only to wield the power, but to 
bear the title of rajah; and, as there was no 
obstacle between him and the throne, save the 
half-imbecile Pursajee, the usual Indian means 
were taken to remove it: and on the ist of Feb- 
ruary, 1817, Pursajee was found dead in his bed 
Thus Apa Sahib was proclaimed Rajah of Nag])ore; 
and when it was afterwards distinctly ascertained 
that his predecessor had been assassinated, the 
vague rumours of the fact passed unheeded at 
the time ; and no sooner was he, as he thought, 
firmly seated on the musnud, than he lost no 
time in effecting the changes that were nearest 
his heart. 

Nerayun Punt, who had been the chief channel 
of communication with the British Government, 
and by whose advice the subsidiary alliance w'as 
supposed to be effected, was dismissed from office, 
and Purseram Rao, a notorious enemy of Britain, 
was appointed in his place. On the remonstrance 
of Mr. Jenkins, our Resident (afterwards M.P. and 
a Director of the Company), he revoked this change, 
but gave the command of his private or Raj troops 
to Ramchundur Waugh, a personage more objec- 
tionable still, and all his official appointments in 
the state were made in the same spirit. 

Matters at Nagpore remained very doubtful for 
some time ; but no sooner was it known that the 
Peishwa had unfurled his standard, than Apa Sahib 
determined to cast in his lot with him. He did 
not, however, immediately declare himself, but his 
designs were only too apparent by the extent and 
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activity of his warlike preparations ; thus, by the 
middle of November, appearances became so 
menacing that, by request of the Resident, a brigade 
of the division of Colonel (afterwards General Sir 
John Whittington) Adams halted south of the Ner- 
budda, and he was ready to detach one battalion, 
with three troops of cavalry, to reinforce the Nag- 
pore Brigade, the ranks of which were thinned by 
sickness. Burr’s victory at Kirkee, the capture of 
Poonah, and flight of the Peishwa, certainly did 
disconcert Apa Sahib, but seemed to make no 
change in his purpose, as the levying of troops 
went on more briskly than ever. 

On the night of the 24th November he made 
his first open declaration of defiance, when Ram- 
chundur Waugh wrote to Mr. Jehkins, intimating 
that the rajah had received a kelat^ or dress of 
honour, from Poonah, and intended next day to 
visit his camp in state, that he might be invested 
with it when formally assuming the post of sena- 
pHtee^ or commander-in-chief, and Mr. Jenkins was 
invited to assist at this ceremony. 

The latter pointed out the absurdity of all this, 
as the Peishwa was our avowed enemy, while the 
rajah was our professed friend, and was yet about 
to declare allegiance to him. Apa Sahib was 
resolved on hostilities, and at once proceeded to 
extremes by planting his troops in menacing posi- 
tions ; and the force to oppose was small, consisting 
of only two battalions of native infantry, three 
troo])s of native cavalry, two companies forming 
the Resident’s personal escort, and a detachment 
of artillery, with four six-pounders. Colonel Scott 
commanded the whole, and the chief point to 
defend was the residency, a large flat-roofed house, 
together with the bungalows of the officers attached 
to the suite and escort, which were situated within 
an oblong square compound, 600 yards in length 
by 300 yards in breadth. 

Immediately in front of this compound, and 
contiguous to its eastern face, are the Seetabuldee 
heights, consisting of two distinct hills, 300 feet in 
height, connected by a low rocky ridge, 300 yards 
in length. At eight o’clock in the evening of the 
25th November, Colonel Scott found it necessary 
to get his troops into position, the enemy being in 
motion in many directions. On the northern hill, 
w'hich is conical in form, he posted 300 men, with 
two six-pounders, under Captain Sadleir. The re- 
mainder of this battalion and the whole of the 
other, with part of the escort and artillery'', he 
posted on the southern hill, which formed his right, 
and was crowned by a Mohammedan burial-place, 
full of stone tombs. The residency, hastily fitted 
up for defence, was occupied by the rest of the 
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escort, while the three trooi)s of cavalry and a few 
sharpshooters kept the ground in front of it. 

The Mahratta army lay to the eastward of the 
city, stretching round from east to south, three 
miles distant from the Seetabiildee Hills. It was 
estimated at 12,000 horse and 8,000 foot, 3,000 
of whom were Arabs. On the 26th of November, 
though the rajali’s cavalry, under Gunpunt Kao, 
were seen moving in heavy squadrons towards the 
western plain before the residency, and his infantr} 
and guns were taking up positions that menaced 
the Seetabuldee Hills, he kept artfully sending 
pacific messages to Mr. Jenkins, who knew their 
full value. 

He got his guns advanced to enfilade the British 
position, masked behind the mud walls of the village 
of Seetabuldee, and numerous bodies of his match- 
lock men were seen crowding into the Huna Baie 
bazaar and contiguous huts ; and these hostile in- 
dications continued for the whole day, almost 
within pistol-shot j so close, indeed, that when 
Colonel Scott, about sunset, was personally posting 
his line of advanced sentinels at the base of the 
position, the Mahrattas peremptorily ordered him to 
retire and withdraw them, and his natural refusal 
soon brought matters to an issue, for the enemy at 
once opened with cannon and musketry, and to 
these, the British — fighting for their lives against 
.such vast odds — were not slow in responding, while 
the Bengal Cavalr}^, who could take no part in the 
strife, could only sit impatiently in their saddles, j 
“distinctly hearing the noisy din of the battle; 
and, as the shades of night darkened, the flash of 
ilie guns and of the fusillade became more apparent, 
while the heavy fall of an occasional twelve-pound 
spent shot amongst the troopers — althoiigli some- 
times fatal to a man or horse — tended, when 
innocuous, to create a laugh of derision among old 
soldiers.” 

The fighting on both sides continued with great 
spirit. Just as the moon rose at ten o’clock, 
according to the account of an officer,* an ex- 
plosion took place on the larger hill. A tumbril of 
one of our guns had exploded, and set fire to a 
Fakir^s hut. At that moment, a confused mass of 
Mahrattas and Arabs, thinking to profit by the con- 
fusion, rushed from the huts in front, and charged 
up-hill in a tumultuous manner, with loud cries. 
The British fire seemed then to become one con- 
tinuous roll, garlanding the heights vuth fire ; and 
the enemy were seen flying back to their defences, 
while the shouts of the sepoys announced that they 
were completely baffled. 

At two in the morning an intermission of some 

* R. /. U. S, Journal, 1834. 
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hours took place, and the British availed themselves 
of it to make fresh cartridges, and to place alpn^ 
the front of their position several sacks of grain 
and flour, and everything else that would serve for 
cover. As yet, the foe had made no impression ; 
but the aspect of affairs was very gloomy. On the 
northern hill, against which tlie attack had been 
more especially elirecled, a heavy loss had been 
sustained, and Captain Sadleir had been killed ; 
Captain Charlesworth, the next in command, was 
wounded; and so nuich were tlie defenders cut up 
and exhausted, that it became necessary to relieve 
them ; and it became painfully apparent to all, that 
if the enemy persisted in the attack, and poured 
on fresh assailants, the troops would be ofercOme 
by mere exhaustion, and then a general massacre 
would ensue. 

“'At daybreak,” says Mr. Princei), “the fire re- 
commenced with more fury than before, additional 
guns having been brought to bear in the night. 
The enemy fought, too, with unceasing confidence, 
and closed in upon us during the forenoon. The 
Arabs in the rajah^s service were particularly con- 
spicuous for their courage and resolution, and to 
them the assault of the smaller hill had been 
allotted, (loles of horse also showed themselves 
to the west and north, as well as to the south of 
the residency grounds, so as to compel Captain 
Fitzgerald, who commanded tlie cavalry, to retire 
further within them, in order to prevent an}^ sudden 
coup de 7 ?iain in tliat quarter.” * 

I About ten a.m., the screw of a gun, on the 
smaller hill, became so injured (Princep says by the 
explosion of the tumbril) as to render it for some 
time unservieea])le. “ The Arabs saw their oppor- 
tunity, and ruslied forward, with loud cries, to 
storm the hill. Oiir men were disconcerted ; and 
the smallness of the total force having made it im- 
possible to hold a supi)ort in readiness for such an 
extremity, the hill was carried before the gun and 
the wounded could be brought off ; the latter were 
all put to the sword, 'fhe Arabs immediately 
turned the gun against our post on the larger hill, 
and with it, and two more guns of their own whicli 
they brought up, opened a most destructive (flank) 
fire on the whole of our remaining position. The 
first shot from tlie captured gun killed two officers ; 
Dr. Niven, the surgeon, and Taeutenant Clarke, of 
the 20th ; the second, a round of ^ape, ivas fatal 
to the Resident’s first assistant, Mr. George Sotheby. 
The fire from the smaller hill was so destructive as 
greatly to distress the troops on the larger, which it 
completely commanded. 1 he Arabs, too, flushed 
with their late success, Avere seen advancing in 
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great ninnbers along the ridge, as if with the design 
of attacking that remaining point, while the atten- 
tion of our small party was divided between them 
on one side, and the main body of the enemy in 
the plain to the south, who were also closing in 
fast. The prospect was most discouraging; and, 
to add to the difficulty of the crisis, an alarm had 
been spread among the followers and families of 
the sepoys, whose lines were to the west of the 
smaller hill, now occupied by the Arabs ; and the 
shrieks of the women and children contributed not 
a little to clamp the courage of the native troops. 
They would scarcely have sustained a general 
assault, which the enemy seemed to meditate.'* 

Bat i‘)OW a gallant exploit saved the position. 
Claptain Fitzgerald, with his three troops of Bengal 
CJavalry, had orders to keep off the enemy’s horse, 
but not to advance into the i)lain against them, 
'riius he had remained at his jjost by the residency 
until they hemmed him in on every side, and 
at last brought two guns to bear on him ; and he 
chose ratlier to forget his orders than submit to the 
havoc made among his troopers, who were clamour- 
ing to be led into the plain, that they might there 
die, sword in hand. 

“We’ll charge them, by Heaven!" exclaimed 
Fitzgerald, to his officers ; and then the Hindoos, 
taking a handful of earth from the Syces, threw it 
over their heads, while the Mussulmans shouted 
“ Deen ! Deen ! " thus indicating their intention to 
coiuiuer or die. As the cavalry fronted to the rear, 
the word was given, “Threes right!" so that, by 
counter-marching to tlie left, the troops would ad- 
vance right in front. Spurring on at their head, 
the gallant Irishman drove the masses of the 
Maliratta horse headlong before him, captured the 
two guns, and turned them on the enemy, whom he 
mowed down in heaps, and their leader was pistolled 
by Lieutenant Hearsey. This unexpected and 
most successful charge so animated the defenders 
on the ridge, that they attacked the Arabs, who had 
•already planted their standards on it, and forced 
ihem to give way. 

At this moment another tumbril blew up on the 
northern hill, and the sepoys rushing on, re-took 
the latter at the point of the bayonet, which the 
Arabs could not withstand. I'he guns they had 
brought up were all taken. In this charge, a 
desperate one, Captain Lloyd and Lieutenant 
( rrant greatly distingui-shed themselves. Grant was 
thrice wounded, and the tlnnl wound proved mortal. 
Around the guns the Arabs lay thick among the 
gashed and goiy British and sepoy.s they had 
butchered. 

The tide of battle was* completely turned now, 
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and on every hand the Mahrattas gave way. The 
Arabs, who still showed in some force, having been 
dispersed by another onslaught from Fitzgerald, the 
infantry moved down and cleared the houses and 
huts of the enemy, capturing all the guns not pre- 
viously carried off. Apa Sahib, though well aware 
that the British troops were worn out, that them- 
selves and their ammunition were exhausted, was 
too much intimidated to tempt the issue of another 
conflict; and Colonel Scott had good reason to 
congratulate himself on this cowardly conduct, as 
he had lost, in killed and wounded, nearly the fourth 
of his whole force. 

As soon as the battle was decided, Apa Sahib, as 
if to play even unto the end his strange double 
game, sent vakeels to Mr. Jenkins, to express his 
grief for “the untoward event,*' and asserted that 
his troops acted without his sanction or knowledge, 
and that he was anxious to renew the former friend- 
ship. He also employed the women of his family 
as intercessors for pardon. Mr. Jenkins replied 
that the ultimatum lay with the G overn or- General ; 
but consented to a suspension of hostilities, on the 
withdrawal of the rajah's army to the eastern 
portion of Nagpore. lo this temporary arrange- 
ment the Resident consented, all the more readily 
that he knew reinforcements would soon come 
pouring in. Indeed, on the 29th, two days after the 
conflict, Colonel Gahan arrived, with three additional 
troops of cavalry and a battalion of sepoys, with 
two galloper guns ; another detachment, under Major 
Robert Pitman, arrived on the 5th of December ; 
and on the 12th and 13th, Brigadier Doveton en- 
camped at SeetabuUlcc, witli the whole second 
division of the army of the Deccan. 

The following terms were now j)roposed to the 
rajah: — “That he should acknowledge having, 
by his defection, placed his territories at the mercy 
of the British Government ; that he should give up 
all his artillery ; that he should disband the Arabs 
and other mercenary troops, sending them off in cer- 
tain specified directions, so as to leave Nagpore and 
its fort in British occupation ; that he himself should 
come to the British residency, and remain there as 
a hostage for performance." 

He was further informed that, on the acceptance 
of these terms, the old friendship, if such it could 
be called, would be restored ; but that we should 
require the cession of as much territory as would 
meet the expenses of the subsidiaiy force, and a 
provision for such a degree of internal control as 
would prevent any future bloodshed ; and he was 
given till four a.m. next day to declare his accept- 
ance. In the event of refusing, he would De 
instantly attacked. 
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He strove hard to obtain a respite, and urged 
that he was most willing to accept the terms, but 
could no 'longer control his troops, who prevented 
him from coming to the residency ; so time passed 
on till nine in the morning, when Brigadier Dovcton 
began to advance on the city, after putting his 
troops in the following order : — 

Two regiments of native cavalry and six horse 
artillery guns were on the height ; on its left was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Norman Macleod’s brigade, com- 
posed of a wing of his own regiment (the ist Royal 
Scots), four battalions of native infantry, and the 
flank companies of another sepoy corps ; Lieutenant 
Colonel Neil MIrKellar’s brigade, consisting of a 
division of his regiment (ist Royal Scots), a bat- 
talion of sepoys, and four horse artillery guns; on 
its left. Colonel Sejott^s brigade, another division of 
the Royal Scots, a battalion of Sepoys, with foot 
artillery, sappers, miners, and two guns. 

In rear of Macleod’s brigade was the principal 
battery of artillery. On the left of the position was 
an enclosed garden; beyond it was the Nay ah 
N udder; a small river ran from thence past the 
enemy’s right, and tliree parallel ravines terminating 
in the bed of the river crossed the space between 
the infantry and the enemy, but in front of the 
cavalry ; and on their right the country was open, 
riie enemy’s position was‘masked by irregularities 
of the ground and clusters of houses and huts, by a 
thick plantation of trees, with ravines and a large 
reservoir. 

On this ground the rajah had formed an army 
of 21,000 men, 14,000 of whom were horse, with 
seventy-five guns. Such was the locality on which 
the battle of Nagpore was fought. Beyond the 
river lay the city, from the walls of which the move- 
ment of both armies could be perceived.* 

Dove ton’s advance, in the order described, tho- 
roughly intimidated the rajah, who rode with a 
few attendants to the residency ; but the affair was 
not yet ended, as the guns were yet to be given up. 
Apa Sahib pleaded for delay ; but, as there was every 
reason to apprehend their clandestine removal in the 
interval, it \yas bluntly refused. Ultimately it was 
arranged that his troops should be withdrawn and 
their artillery abandoned to us by noon. Ram- 
chundurWaugh, who had come to expedite the affair, 
reported that all necessary steps had been taken ; 
but Brigadier Doveton, instead of sending in a 
detachment only to receive over the guns, suspecting 
some deception, continued to advance steadily 
with his whole line on the i6th of December. 

After taking possession of thirty-six guns in the 
arsenal south of the city, leaving Scott’s brigade to 

* *' Records, ist Royal Scots.” 


take charge of them, he was advancing south-east 
towards the Sakoo Duree Gardens, where he knew 
there were several batteries, when a heavy cannonade 
and sharp musketry fire was suddenly opened on 
his fiont and right flank. 

Ihe columns deployed at the double, and the 
brigades of Macleod and M?Kellar carried battery 
after battery with great valour; the supporting 
troops were routed, the enemy was driven from all 
his positions, and pursued to a distance of five 
miles. The camp eciuipage, with forty elephants and 
seventy-five guns, was captured, but not until 142 
of our men had fallen. 

The blame of all this would seem not to have 
rested with Apa Sahib, but rather with Kis Arabs, 
who were determined to make the best terms they 
could for themselves. Accordingly, uniting with 
another body of mercenary Hindostances, to the 
number of 5,000, they retired into the city and 
occupied the fortress, within which were the rajah’s 
j)alace and other strong buildings ; and there they 
resolved to defend themselves to the last. There 
was no alternative now but a siege, and it was 
begun immediately. 

On the 23rd of December a breach was made 
at the Jumraa Durwazza Gate, and an assault was 
at once resolved on. One company of the Royal 
Scots, under Lieutenant Thomas Bell, with five of 
native infantry and due proportion of sappers and 
miners, were detailed for this service; and two 
other companies of the Royal Scots, under 
Captain Henry C. Cowell, were destined to attack 
the city at another gate, and the remaining five 
Scottish companies were kept for the protection of 
the batteries. 

At half-past eight a.m., on the 24th of December, 
the bugles sounded the “advance,” when the 
stormers, led by Bell, sword in hand, rushed from 
the trenches and gained the breach, but were 
instantly assailed by such a heavy matchlock fire 
from adjacent buildings, that they reeled, for they 
could neither return it nor come to close quarters. 
Sheltered closely behind walls, the Arabs, with fatal 
aim and perfect impunity, marked each his destined 
victim ; and the fire of their heavy matchlocks was 
destructive at a distance beyond that which 
European musketry could then reach. Lieutenant 
Bell, who, though a young officer, was a Peninsula 
veteran, fell dead in the breach, which was found 
untenable; so the troops fell back, while the 
stormers at the other point were also compelled 
to retire, with a total loss of ninety killed and 179 
wounded. 

On the following day the stubborn Arabs re- 
newed their offer to surrender, and their terms 
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being acceded to, they inarched out of tlie city on 
New Year’s Day, 1818, with permission to go where 
they pleased except Asseerghiir. In the breach of 
Nagpore, the Royal Scots, who were more imme- 
diately under the command of Major Fraser (his 
seniors having brigades), lost sixty men, including 
Lieutenant Bell ; and to their 2nd battalion was 
accorded permission to bear the word Nagpore 
on its colo'irs. 

MiUiifestations of hostility in other parts of the 
State followed the revolt at Nagpore, and these 
assumed sucli formidable proi^ortions in the eastern 
part of the Nerbudda Valley and in the extensive 
district of Gundwana, tlie country of the Gonds — 
mountainous, woody, and unhealthy, but famous 
for its diamond mines — that several small British 
detachments' deemed it prudent to concentrate at 
Hoshungabad on the 20th December. At this 
time, Colonel Hardyman, quartered in Rewa, 
received orders from the Manpiis of Hastings 
to enter the Nerbudda Valley ; and accordingly 
he marched thither, at the head of a regiment of 
native cavalry, and another of European inhintr}^ 
u itli four guns. On the 19th he halted at J ubulporc, 
a fortress in the province of Berar, where he found 
the Mahratta Governor ready to give him battle, at 
the head of 3,000 horse and foot. 

'These had taken post on some strong ground, 
liaving a rocky eminence on the right, and 
Jiibulpore, with a large tank, on the left. Opening 
the combat by a cannonade, Hardyman led a charge 
of bayonets, swept away the enemy’s left wing, and 
soon cleared the whole field, inflicting a severe loss 
on the foe. He now turned his guns on the 
fort and town, both of which surrendered. lie was 
about to continue his course southward, when a 
despatch from Mr. Jenkins intimated to him that 
his services were no longer required in that direc- 
tion ; therefore he established his head-quarters in 
Jubulpore. 

Throughout the State of Nagpore, hostilities 
being now ended, all that remained to be done 
was to settle our future relations with A pa Sahib 
on some solid basis. The proposals laid before 
him by Mr. Jenkins, and the faith on wliich he 
claimed to have yielded, had already defined them 
to a certain extent. Though he had permitted the 
guaranteed time to expire, and a battle to be 
fought, ere his guns were given up or his troops dis- 
persed, still, as his capitulation had been accepted, 
and his subsequent conduct had been satisfactory, 
to have dethroned him would have been, perhaps, a 
liarsh measure. 

Mr. Jenkins therefore, his own responsibility, 
prepared the draft of a treaty, by which Apa Sahib, 
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while being permitted to retain his royal rank and 
state, was to cede large territories, and to submit 
to British control in every department of his ad- 
ministration at home and abroad — in short, to 
become a tributary vassal. But before this treaty 
could be definitely arranged, the instructions of 
the Governor-General, which had been delayed in 
transmission, arrived, and were found to differ very 
materially from the views of the Resident. All 
reconciliation with the rajah was peremptorily 
forbidden, and his musnud was to be conferred on 
a grandson of Ragojee Bhonsla, by a daughter. 
As he was an infant, a regency of British selection 
was to have the administration of affairs; but 
feeling sensible that he was committed too far to 
give effect to instructions so severe, Mr. Jenkins 
entered into a treaty, the terms of which were to 
be subject to the approval of the Marquis of 
Hastings. 

By this treaty, Apa Sahib was to retain his throne, 
but engaged that his native ministry should be 
solely of British selection ; that the introduction of 
Britisli garrisons into his forts should be discre- 
tionary, besides giving up the Seetabuldee Hills, and 
a portion of the adjacent ground, for the erection of 
a fortress and bazaar ; to i)ay all arrears of subsidy ; 
to reside in his capital, under our protection ; and to 
cede districts yielding yearly twenty-four lacs of 
rupees for the subsidiary force; and so ended a 
treaty that reduced him to a mere puppet. It would, 
however, appear that the scheme of placing Ragojee 
Bhonsla’s grandson on the throne could not have 
been carried out, as the child, together with his father 
Gooja Apa, had, previous to the arrival of Brigadier 
Doveton, been forcibly dispatched to the strong 
fort of Chanda in Gundwana. 

The new arrangement with Apa Sahib proved to 
be of brief continuance ; but before proceeding to 
narrate in detail the other events of the Pindaree and 
Mahratta war in 1818, it may be proper to glance — 
but briefly — at the important mission which took 
place in the two preceding years. 

Lord Amherst was sent as our ambassador to 
China ; but his embassy was not more successful, 
in attempting to change the exclusive policy of that 
strange country for more than j,ooo years, than 
had been that of Lord Macartney, or tlie Russian 
embassy of Count Golowkin. 

On the 8th February, 1816, Lord Amherst sailed 
on board the Alceste frigate (Captain Maxwell) ; and 
in July the embassy was off the coast of China, and 
proceeded up the Yellow Sea, having been joined 
by Sir George Staunton (who had accompanied 
Lord Macartney to China), a message having arrived 
I to announce that the new embassy would be received 
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with every attention. On the 9th of August, Lord 
Amherst disembarked safely in the Gulf of Pe Chili, 
not far from the capital. During his journey thither 
every effort was made by the Mandarins to compel 
him to comply with the Tartar ceremony of Ka-ton^ 
which he resisted 

This degrading ceremony of kneeling and 
knocking the head ” (the literal Chinese expres- 
sion) nine times against the ground, is not only 
demanded from the ambassadors of all tributary 
kings (as all the sovereigns in tlie world are called), 
but likewise on receiving any message from the 
emperor, and on broken victuals being sent to them 
from his table ; and these humiliations were sub- 
mitted to by the Dutch in 1795. The Chinese 
were extremel}^ anxious to extort the performance 
of this absurdity from J^ord Amherst, but in vain ; 
Jience the embassy, probably, was useless. The 
emperor, a man of impetuous and capricious dis- 
position, which his intemperate habits materially 
affected, seemed in his cooler moments to regret the 
mode in which the embassy was treated, and even to 
fear the consequences of its abrupt dismissal, as 
appeared by his sending after it to request some 
exchange of presents, and expressing himself satis- 
fied with the respectful duty of the King of Britain, 
who had sent so flir to pay him homage, attributing 
all the errors to the anrl^assador who refused to 
knock-head.’’ 

The delivery of the emperor’s letter for the 
Prince Regent into tlie hands of the ambassador, 
terminated the official intercourse of the latter with 
the viceroy at Canton, and with all the other offi- 
cials of the Chinese Government.* 

The Alccsie^ which had brought out the ambas- 
sador, was lying at anchor among the Indiamen, to 
carry him to Britain, and on the 21st of January, 
1817, she got under weigh to commence her home- 
ward voyage. As the impertinent opposition, which 
was made by the Chinese, to the frigate ascend- 
ing the river, with the gallant manner in which it 
was punished by Captain (afterwards Sir Murray) 
Maxwell, forms an interesting feature in the story of 
this futile embassy, we can scarcely omit a brief 
reference to the transaction. 

The banks of the river on which Canton is 
situated are high and strongly fortified ; more than 
800 pieces of cannon were mounted on the different 
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batteries, and when the Alceste passed them, they 
were garrisoned by about 1,200 men. A messenger 
came from the Mandarins in command, to inform 
Captain Maxwell that if he attempted to pass their 
batteries he would be sunk. To this intimation, 
Captain Maxwell replied calmly, “ I shall first pass 
the batteries, and then hang you at the yard-ann 
for daring to bring on board a British man-of- 
war so impudent a message ! ” The messenger was 
forthwith made a prisoner, and then the war-junks, 
with which the Alceste was now surrounded, com- 
menced firing; but a single shot, fired by Maxwell’s 
own hand, quickly silenced them, and all continued 
quiet, while the frigate, from the want of wind, lay 
at anchor. • • 

But the moment she resumed her upward course, 
the junks beat their gongs, fired guns, and threw up 
sky-rockets, and in an instant the batteries were 
com})letely illuminated, displaying lanterns as large 
as moderately-sized balloons — the finest of all marks 
for the guns of tlie A/asfe, while those of the 
enemy opened a hot but ill-directed fire from both 
sides of the river. Steering a steady course, the 
ship maintained a slow but regular cannonade; 
and when she got abreast of the largest battery, she 
poured in a broadside of thirty-two pounders, and 
as the creiv gave three cheers, they could liear the 
stones of the works crashing about the terrified 
Chinese. 

After this, all opposition ended ; the Mandarins, 
with their usual dissimulation, announcing that the 
affiiir at the river’s mouth was only a friendly salute ; 
and thus, on her return downward, the frigate was 
saluted— but without shot— by all the batteries in 
succession.* 

In the Straits of Caspar she struck upon a sunken 
rock, on the 18th February; after which, Lord 
Amherst and his suite had to proceed in the barge 
to Batavia, a distance of 200 miles; and in the 
interval the wreck was attacked and burned to the 
water’s edge by sixty piratical proas. Maxwell, with 
his crew, kept a fortified hill on the coast, and after 
many daring and romantic adventures, the whole 
were rescued by the Ternate, Company’s cruiser. 
Captain Maxwell, a native of Leith, died in 1831, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward’.s Island; 
and of Lord Amherst we shall have more to record 
in future chapters. 

* "Mnclcod’s Narrative of the Alceste s Voyage. 
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CHAPTER XCIII. 

BATTLE OF MAHEIDPORE. — CHOLERA MORBUS. — LEGEND CONCERNING IT. — PROGRESS OF THE 

PINDAREE WAR. 


The Court of Holkar, during the insanity of disgust, and her cruelty hatred. With her minister, 
Jeswunt Rao, and still more after his death, became Gunpunt Rao, she carried on an intrigue, the im- 
so distracted by factions that no regular policy morality of which might have been overlooked, had 
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could be pursued. His favourite mistress, I'oolasi there not been those who wished to make political 

Baee, wlio had been originally a singing-giri, had profit out of it. 

attained such an ascendency over liim, especially One of the first moves in this matter was the 
during the time of second infancy that preceded his suggestion to form a new Mahratta Confederacy, 
death, as to secure the succession to a boy named with the usual view of overthrowing the British. 
Mulhar Rao. He wasa son or 3cs\mnt, and Toolasi, Doubtful, by past experience, of its success, her 
having no child of her own, had adopted him, , advisers were careful not to commit themselves too 

and thus contrived to continue in possession of i much, and sent a vakeel to Mr. Metcalfe, our 

the regency ; she was a woman of great personal | Resident at Delhi, to assure him of the friendly dis- 
attractions and winning manners, and with consider- j position of the regent, and a treaty similar to that 
able tact and talent, the position might have been j which had been concluded with Scindia was pro- 
secure enough, had not her profligacy excited posed ; for, by this time, Toolasi and her lover had 


MALCOLM'S ADVANCE. 


become convinced that, without British support — 
much as tljey hated it — they could not make head 
long against a mutinous army, led by discontented 
chiefs. 

The latter, who were opposed to her and British 
intervention, no sooner discovered the unexpected 
course the negotiation was taking, than they re- 
solved to resort to strong measures ; thus, on the 
morning of the 20th December, 1817, young 
Mulhar Rao was artfully enticed from a tent in 
which he was playing, and carried off. At the 



same time, a guard was j)laccd over ^roolasi Baee ; 
and, suspecting that she was to be put to death, 
she refused all sustenance. This process proved 
too slow for her enemies, who thrust her into a 
palanquin, bore her to the bank of the Seepra, cut 
off her head, and tossed it, with her body, into the 
river. 

The Patan chiefs, and all opposed to British in- 
terests, having now the whole power in their hands, 
clamoured to be led to battle against us, and lost 
no time in preparing to meet the columns under 
Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcolm; who, 
thinking to further and strengthen their negotia- 
tions with the regent, Toolasi Baee, after forming 


left by a bend of the river and an abandoned 
village. The bed of the Seepra afforded some 
cover for our troops ; and, as their flanks were all 
but impregnable, it was resolved to attack the 
enemy generally in front. Sir John Malcolm ad- 
vanced, with two brigades of infantiy, to attack 
their left, and a ruined village, which was 
situated on an eminence near their centre. No 
sooner had these troops crossed the ford and 
begun to emerge from the cover of the bank 
beyond and a ravine, than they were received by a 
dreadful cannonade from two double batteries, 
armed by seventy pieces of cannon. In the face 
of these, though men fell, torn to pieces, every 
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moment, our troops advanced, and formed to the j troops still kept the field, that a column, under Sir 
front with unflinching steadiness. The Royal Scots j John Malcolm, marched to finally disperse them. 


led the van of the attack upon the village ; but the 
enemy's left was brought forward in anticipation of 
the movement, and then the enemy's gunners resorted 
to grape. Encouraged, however, by the example of 
Sir John Malcolm and of Colonel McGregor Murray, 
Deputy Adjutant-General, who joined the flank 
companies of the Royal Scots, “ they rnslied for- 
ward in the face of this tremendous fire; the 
enemy's infantry were driven from their position, 
and the village and batteries carried at the point of 
the bayonet : the enemy’s artillerymen were re- 
solute, and stood their ground until they were 
bayoneted. While the Royal Scots were vic- 
torious at their point of attack, the enemy's right 
was overpowered ; his centre gave way on the 
appearance of a brigade ascending [from] the river, 
and his troops, occupying a position where his camp 
stood, also fled on the advance of a British force to 
attack them." * 

When the Mahrattas began to retire, a charge of 
cavalry turned their retreat into a total rout. 
Major (afterwards General Sir James Low) Lushing- 
ton and Lieutenant-Colonel Russell commanded 
the two lines of cavalry in the final onslaught anel 
])uvsuit, which was continued till darkness fell by Sir 
John Malcolm and Captain Grant along both banks 
of the Seepra, where they gleaned an enormous 
booty, including many elephants and camels. 
The British losses were great, amounting to 788. 
Among these were many of the Royal Scots, who 
are thus specially referred to in the General Order of 
the Commander-in-Chief, 23rd December, 1817 : — 

“ The undaunted heroism displayed by the flank 
companies of the Royal Scots in storming and 
carrying, at the point of the bayonet, the enemy's 
guns on the right of Lieutenant-Colonel Scott’s 
Brigade, was worthy of the liigh name and 
reputation of that regiment. Lieutenant Donald 
Macleod fell gloriously in the charge ; and the 
conduct of Captains Hume and McGregor, and of 
every officer and man belonging to it, entitles them 
to His Excellency’s most favourable report and 
warmest commendation.’’ 

The losses of the enemy were estimated at 3,000. 

Seated in a howdah, on an elephant’s back, 
young Holkar was present at the battle of Maheid- 
])ore, and is said to have wept on beholding the 
defeat and flight of his troops. He was conveyed 
to Allote, and placed under the tutelage of Kesaria 
Baee, his mother, as regent, who appointed Tantia 
Jog her minister; but notwithstanding their rout 
by the waters of the Seepta, so many of Holkar’s 
• “War Office Rcc., ist Foot," 


Meanwhile, the negotiation originally opened up 
by the unfortunate Toolasi Baee, was resumed to 
a certain extent, and decided proposals for peace 
were accelerated by the rapid concentration of the 
army of the Deccan, and the junction of Sir William 
K. Grant’s corps from Goojerat; hence, on the 
6th of January, 1818, a definitive treaty was 
concluded. “It confirmed Ameer Khan in the 
territories guaranteed to him by the British ; ceded 
to Zalim Sing Raj, Rajah of Kotah, in property, 
certain districts held by him from Holkar only on 
lease ; renounced all right to lands north of the 
Bhoonda Hills ; and ceded all claims to territory, 
or revenue, within and south oftlie Satpoora range, 
together with all claims of trij)ute on the Rajpoot 
princes. 'J'hc territories of Holkar were guaranteed 
in their integrity, as now curtailed, free from all 
claims of any kind on the part of the Peishwa, and 
the subsidiary force was to be kept up at the Com- 
pany’s expense ; but a contingent, fixed at 3,000 
horse, was to be maintained by Holkar in a state 
of complete efficiency, so as to be ready at all times 
to co-oi)eratc with the British troops." 

By this treaty, Holkar, who had contended on 
equal terms with the British Government for royal 
supremacy, was reduced, like every other native 
power with whom they came in contact, to a species 
of vassal. 

The operations of the Grand Army against the 
])rcdatory Pindarees had been seriously hampered 
by the insurrections at Poonah, Nagpore, and, 
latterly, by that conflict which ended on the banks 
of the Seepra ; but now the most formidable enemy ^ 
we had ever encountered was taking the field 
against us. 

This was the terrible epidemic called the “Cholera 
Morbus," which, though known in India from time 
immemorial, having hitherto been confined to 
particular localities and seoisons, had not attracted 
much attention ; thus Princep details all the 
symptoms of it as if it Avere something almost 
novel.* It attacked, with remarkable virulence, 
that division of the army which was under the 
immediate command of the Marquis of Hastings. 

The season had been one of scarcity, and, conse- 
quently, the grain used by the troops had been 
collected with difficulty, and was of very inferior 
quality. That part of Bundelcund in which they 
were encamped was low, notoriously unhealthy, and 
indifferently supplied with water. These circum- 
stances, with the usually crowded state of an Indian 
camp, gave a singular violence to the ravages of 
• “Narrative of British India,’* 
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this scourge, which always attacks the finest and 
most healthy of the sepoys ; and a wild legend is 
attached by {hem to the visitation it made to the 
army of Lord Hastings. 

The part of the country where it encamped was 
formerly under the rule of a noted chief, named 
Lalla Hurdee, who was poisoned under extraor- 
dinary circumstances ; and every year his spirit 
visits his former residence with an army of un- 
earthly beings. Our troops crossed their path, and, 
by the sepoys it was said, the disease was produced 
by their influence. Since that period, Lalla Hurdee 
is applied to and his wrath deprecated in times of 
cholera. His worshippers make small clay figures 
of horses, and offer them at his shrine. Heaps of 
these are often be seen lying round some 
temporary altar on the outskirt'^ of the villages in 
Hindostan.^ 

For ten days the fatal scourge reigned with 
mortal violence in the camp of Lord Hastings, and 
in that time 764 fighting men and 8,000 camp 
followers perished. Tliese losses, together with 
the desertions produced by fear, were thinning 
fast the ranks, so a change of locality was resolved 
on. The Marquis of Hastings accordingly struck 
his tents, and inarched south-east from the Sindh 
towards the Betwa, and crossing that river, en- 
camped at Erich, an ancient town on the right 
bank, and situated on dry and lofty ground. There 
the disease disappeared, and the central division 
prepared to take the field against the Pindarces. 

These freebooters had been perfectly well aware 
of the extensive operations schemed out by the 
Marquis of Hastings for their complete suppres- 
sion, if possible, and during the rainy season of 
1817 they had been preparing for the worst, while 
encamped in three durras. Under Cheetoo, the 
first ©f these was situated at Ashta, on the Parbuttce, 
some forty miles distant from Bhopal ; under 
Kureem Khan, a second was formed north of that 
town, near Bairsa; and a third, under Wasil 
Mohammed (who, by the death of his brother, the 
Dost Mohammed, had succeeded to the entire com- 
mand), was near Garspoor, thirty-five miles west- 
ward of Saugur. Between Cheetog and Kureem 
there existed a feud so rancorous as to preclude 
them from concerting any common course of 
action, even for their own general good ; and the 
native princes who were disposed to favour them 
feared our power so much, that they dared do no 
more than indulge in expressions of good-will ; 
and thus the fore-doomed Pindarees had been 
thrown entirely on their own resources when the 
monsoon ended. 1 

• Hist, Rcc. 50th Nat. Inf.," foot-note, 1836. | 


5 ^^ 

Sir Dyson Marshall, commanding the left column 
of the main army, had advanced from the south- 
west to Huttah, on the Sonar, where he halted on 
the 28th of October. While this movement was 
being made, Wasil Mohammed abruptly left 
Garspoor, and by means of a secluded pass, west- 
ward of Marshall’s route, burst into Bundelcund, 
part of which he succeeded in ravaging before the 
troops came up in sufficient strength to drive him 
back. Continuing his march, General Marshall 
reached Rylce on the Saugur, by the 8th of 
November, and opened a communication with 
Colonel J. Whittington Adams at Hoshungabad. 

The effect of this course was to compel Wasil 
Mohammed to strike his tents at Garspoor, and 
retreat westward; but as Sir John Malcolm had 
already reached the Vale of the Nerbudda, and as 
General Donkin was marching with the right column 
of the main army in a south-westerly direction, 
to keep the left bank of the Chiimbul, and: the 
Marquis of Hastings, with the centre column, had 
taken up a position barring all escape to the north 
and cast, it seemed an inevitable result that the 
great army of freebooters would be destroyed. But 
this was delayed, in consequence of Sir Thomas 
Hislop having fiillen back towards Poonah, on 
hearing of those hostilities there, which wc have 
related in their place, leaving only Malcolm and 
Adams, with the third and fifth divisions of the 
Army of the Deccan, to press on tlie Pindaree war. 

En route towards Poonah, Ids march was arrested 
by a despatch from the Marquis, stating the in- 
surrection there had been sufficiently provided for, 
and tliat the original plan of the campaign must 
be carried out. P’oolishly for themselves, the 
Pindarees had omitted to take the least advantage 
of his temporary absence ; and by the combined 
operations of Sir Dyson Marshall, Sir John 
Malcolm, and Colonel Adams, they were driven 
out of their usual retreats, and Wasil Mohammed, 
after uniting with Kureem Khan, fell back in a 
northerly direction towards Gwalior, while Cheetoo's 
horde moved west towards Holkar’s amiy, which 
had taken the field for that campaign which ended 
so rapidly at Maheidpore. 

The Governor- General was at Erich, to which 
the cholera had driven him, when he heard of the 
Pindaree approach to Gwalior : thus lie was com- 
pelled to make a counter-march to the Sindh. On 
reaching the Sonaree ford, twenty-yght miles from 
the town, he threw his advanced guard across the 
river, under Colonel Philpot, thus cutting off the 
communication between the Pindarees and Gwalior, 
compelling them to seek a jiassage in another 
direction. 
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For some time they halted, in a state of bewilder- 
ment and consternation, at some distance to tlie 
south-west, among the jungles and thickets, near 
the town of Shahabad, and in utter perplexity 
what to do. To advance on Gwalior was im- 
possible while Philpot’s guns and bayonets barred 
the way ; to move southward was equally so, for 
Marshall and Adams held those points from 
whence interception was easy ; and the only pass- 
ages open were, one by the line of the Chumbul 
into Jcypore, and another by Hurastee into the 
Rajahship of Kotah : and they selected the latter, 
because Zalim Sing, its ruler, had been long one of 
their warmest friends. 

But^the number of British troops marching in 
all directions had influenced his views so much, 
that he deemed it necessary to occupy all the 
passes through which his plundering friends might 
Iiope to force a way. Stern necessity and despair 
endued the Pindarees with more than usual 
courage, and in spite of all the opposition offered 
by Zalim Sing, they hewed out a passage for 
themselves, but obtained only a short respite, as 
Sir Dyson Marshall, on the 14th December, 1817, 
attempted to take tliem by surprise. In this he 
failed ; Kureem Khan and Wasil Mohammed, with 
all their followers, effected an escape, but in doing 
so were compelled to abandon many loads of grain 
and much baggage, including the pillage of several 
months. 

A worse surprise was now awaiting them, for 
General Donkin was advancing from the west, so 
secretly and swiftly that they were unaware of his 
fipproach till, sword in hand, lie fell suddenly upon 
their advanced guard in the night, at a place some 
thirty miles north-east of Kotah, when the favourite 
wife of Kureem Khan was captured, with all his 
state elephants, his standards, and other trophies. 
Kureem, with the main body, was six miles 
distant; but had only time, after hearing what 
had happened, to commit his tents and baggage to 
the flames, and desire his followers to disperse in 
all directions. These fugitives were nearly all 
destroyed at different times, by various parties of 
cavalry and infantry, or were murdered by villagers 
in revenge for all they had suffered at their merci- 
less hands; but the two chiefs, at the head of 
4,000 of their best-mounted men, took a swift 
circuit to the south, and passed unseen the left 
flank of Adams, while he was on the right bank of 
the Parbuttee river. 

The band led by Cheetoo was now the only 
formidable one of Pindarees existing. He had 
retired into Mewar, a mountainous and Rajpoot 
principality, or Oodeypore, the capital of it, which 
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is surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills, and can 
be approached only by three defiles, so narrow 
that each would barely admit a carriage ; but Sir 
John Malcolm, himself a mountaineer, determined 
to lose no time in tracking him to his stronghold. 

With this intention, he marched by Sarangpore, 
in Malwa, near the right bank of the Kalee-Sindh, 
to Agur, from whence, in consequence of warlike 
manifestations made in the camp of Holkar, he 
was induced to fall back to reinforce Sir Thomas 
Hislop ; and as the Pindarees had encamped close 
to the Mahrattas, many of Cheetoo’s horde, as well 
as those of the two other leaders, had a share in 
the battle of Maheidpore, after which Cheetoo 
betook himself to the western bank of the Seepra, 
and ascended to the sources of the Chumbul. 

From thence, with Kureem Khan, Wasil Moham- 
med, and the remnants of tfieir three durras^ he 
moved north to Javvud, in the province of Ajmere, 
a town consisting of about 500 houses, surrounded 
by a stone rampart. There dwelt a chief named 
Jeswunt Rao Bhao, who, though he held under 
Scindia, offered them a refuge; but the advance 
of our troops in that direction overawed him, and 
he compelled the now luckless Pindarees to depart 
from his little capital. 

In desperation, and knowing not whither to 
turn, they rode northwards to Chittore, and then 
separated, each to seek fortune or vengeance, as the 
chance might be. Wasil Mohammed led his durra 
towards Malwa, with that of Kureem Khan, while 
Cheetoo sought the frontier of Goojerat. 

After many wanderings and doublings, enduring 
the while incredible hardships from the barren and 
savage nature of the locality, and the still more 
savage, but natural, hostility of the Bheels and 
other wild mountaineers, the Pindarees of Cheetoo, 
on finding the passes of Goojerat so strongly 
guarded that to attempt to penetrate them was 
hopeless, fell back, and, as a last resource, strove 
to regain their old abode in the upper valley of 
the Nerbudda, which has its source in the side of 
a great mountain in Gundwana. To avoid the 
various posts occupied by our troops, Cheetoo 
took a most lajjorious and circuitous route ; and, 
on the 24th of January, 1818, his toilworn horse- 
men, with their long bamboo spears, were seen 
ascending the Pass of Kanode. 

Within twenty-five miles of that place a detach- 
ment of our troops was in Hindia, a populous 
town with a fort in Candeish. Major Heath, who 
was in command, at once issued forth in pursuit, 
and attacking Cheetoo just as night was darkening 
the mountains, completely dispersed his band, after 
shooting and bayoneting many. Irrepressible, 
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however, Clieetoo succeeded in assembling some of 
his dispersed followers, who, feeding themselves 
with their Swords, continued to infest Malwa, till 
at last he conceived the idea of making peace with 
those he hated most on earth — the British ; and 
with this intention sought the intercession of the 
Rajah of Bhopal, through whom he actually pro- 
posed to enter the service of the East India 
Company, with a body of followers, provided he 
received a jaghire for their support. 

But the Marquis ©f Hastings would grant him 
nothing more than simple pardon for the past, and 
provision for the future in some remote part of 
Hindostan. Cheetoo disdained such terms as 
these, and setting off once more with liorse and 
spear, made his way into Candeish and the Deccan, 
and shared the desperate fortunes of some dis- 
organised bands that had originally followed the 
banner of the Peishwa, and ere long wq shall hear 
of him again. 

'J'he Pindarees of Kureein Khan and j^Wasil 
Mohammed had penetrated in three great bands 
into Malwa, the largest of these being under the 
command of KureenVs nephew, Namdar Khan. 
The latter with his force, on the 12th of January, 
1818, were bivouacking at Kotra, a village on the 
bank of the Kalee Sindh, and had no idea of 
immediate danger; but ladings of their where- 
abouts reached Sir John Whittington Adams, whose 
division was named “ the Pindarees' direst foe." 

According to a memoir of him, by Captain 
McNaghten of the Bengal Army, ‘‘ they scarcely 
ever escaped his detachments, and if they did 
escape from actual contact with us, it was only to 
be dispersed, harassed, and destroyed by the in- 
habitants in detail. The exertions of his troops, 
especially his Light Brigade, composed of the 5th 
Cavalry and a Light Infantry battalion, were 
incessant, and in some respects unparalleled. 
On one occasion, I remember, that division 
marched nearly sixty miles in about twenty-two 
hours, without any kind of food for officers, men, or 
horses, for nearly two whole days ; and on another 
occasion, Colonel Adams himself, with the heavier 
part of his force, sustained a pursuit of the enemy 
for several days, at an average rate of from eighteen 
to- twenty miles per diem." 

He now detached a body of Light Cavalry, under 
Major Clarke, against Namdar Khan. Before day 
broke on the 13th of January, the major found 
himself close on the bivouac of the Pindarees, who 
were either unconscious of danger, or so toil-worn as 
to be heedless of it. All were sunk in sleep, each 
majti beside his horse, with spear or matchlock. 
Clarke, resolving to make more sure of success 


when dawn came, divided his force in two — one to 
make the attack, the other to intercept the fugitives 
in that direction by which he foresaw they would 
attempt to escape after the attack began. His 
plan succeeded ; the cavalry burst suddenly among 
them with sword and pistol. They fought and fled, 
only t® have to halt and fight again ; and of the 
whole durray consisting of 1,500 men, barely a 
third escaped with life. 

The men of Wasil Mohammed were, for nine 
consecutive days, chased from place to place, till, 
in starvation and despair, they reached, with num- 
bers sorely thinned, the frontier of Bhopal, when 
an intimation was made to them, through the 
nabob or rajah of that place, that if tl>ey laid 
down their arms and cast themselves upon the 
mercy of the Governor-General, their lives would 
be spared, and their leaders placed in districts at a 
distance from their usual haunts. Of this offer 
Namdar Khan hastened to avail himself, and was 
permitted to settle in Bhopal, the nabob of which 
became surety for liis peaceful behaviour. Wasil 
Mohammed fled to Gwalior, where he was con- 
cealed and protected for a time by Scindia. “ The 
Resident, on ascertaining the fact, called upon 
Scindia to apprehend him. He refused, as a point 
of honour, to do so, and wished the Resident to 
undertake the ungrateful task, but was ultimately 
compelled to execute it ; the Governor-General 
insisting not only that he should do it himself, 
but do it in broad day, in order that all India 
might see that an enemy of the British Government 
could nowhere find an asylum." 

When his din-ra had broken into Malwa, under 
his nephew Namdar Khan, old Kureem Khan had 
remained quietly at Jawud, under the protection of 
Jeswunt Rao Bhao, who was actually in command 
of a gole or division of Scindia's army, which was to 
co-operate with ours against the Pindarees. Cap- 
tain Caulfield (afterwards Major-General and C.B.), 
who had been sent to direct this contingent, was 
received with the highest honours at Jawud, but 
soon discovered that its petty rajah was much 
more disposed to co-operate with the Pindarees 
than against them. On this being duly reported 
to the Marquis of Hastings, he ordered him to l)e 
proceeded against as an enemy to the State, which 
was done by a body of troops, under General 
Brown, before the order reached Jawud. 

Captain Caulfield, having in vaif demanded the 
surrender of Kureem Khan and some other 
Pindaree leaders whom he discovered to be 
concealed there, repaired at once to the camp of 
General Brown ; and on the 28th of January a 
squadron of cavalry, which had been sent by that 
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officer to occupy a pass by which it was suspected annum ; and we are told that he passed the 
that Kureem and others might escape from Jawud, last years of his stirring life as a peaceful and 
was fired upon from the town wall and the camp of industrious farmer. 

Jeswunt Rao Bhao. This mad act brought matters Very different were the fates of Wasil Mohammed 
to a crisis, and Brown ordered his whole line out to and of Cheetoo. The former was placed at 
attack the enemy's two posts. He blew open the Ghazepore on the Ganges ; but, in abhorrence of 
gate of the town by a twelve-pound shot, and then a life so tame, poisoned himself; and the Pindaree 
carried it by storm, while Jeswunt Rao Bhao war might be considered now at an end, though 
escaped on his fleetest horse ; and some places Cheetoo was still at large. 
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which he had taken from Oodeypore were now 
returned to the rana of that place, who was our 
friend. Among these was Kumulner, one of the 
strongest hill forts in India. 

Disguised and on foot, the wretched Kureem 
Khan, who was lurking in Jawud during the hurly- 
burly of the storm, succeeded in escaping unseen to 
the jungles, where he lived in continual peril from 
wild animals, till he yielded to his melancholy fate 
by giving himself up, in to Sir John 

Malcollh. By the G<)vern^||||WP was Anally 
settled in Gorrukpore, on tN|P^Mp|Mifrontier, on 
a jagbire which yielded"^ hmi ^^W ;^i, 6 oo per 


When flying in hopeless misery before our troops, 
he was often advised by his followers to capitulate 
and trust to our mercy; but the free mountain 
robber was haunted by the obnoxious idea that he 
would be fettered and transported beyond the seas, 
and to him this seemed a fkte dreadful than 
death ; and his followers, who in succession aban- 
doned him, when they came in and obtained pardon, 
were wont to relate that in his brief and snatched 
hours of sleep Cheetoo used continually to murmur, 
“ Kala-pawnee ! Kala-pawnee ! " (The Black Sea !) 

When his offered capitulation through the Nabob 
of Bhopal failed, there would seem to have been a 
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THE LAST OF THE PINDAEKES. 


plot to seize him in the night ; but for this he was 
too well prepared, and as he had always horses con- 
stantly saddled, and men sleeping with the bridles 
in their hands, he fled on the spur. He was pur- 
sued by some of the nabob’s people and by some 
of Sir John Malcolm’s parties, till his distress 
became such that Rajun, one of his most faithful 
adherents, abandoned him and submitted to the 
General. 

Yet he subsequently found his way into Candeish 
and the Deccan, and made common cause with 
the marauding Arabs and others of the l^eishwa’s 
routed army, with whom he became assimilated, 


50s 

which seemed to fix the identity of the liorse's late 
I master. 

I These circumstances, combined with the known 
resort of ferocious tigers to that jungle, caused a 
search to be made for the body, when, at no great 
distance, some clothes clotted with blood, further 
on some gnawed fragments of bone, and at last 
I the robber’s head entire, with the features in a 
! state to be recognised, were discovered in suc- 
j cession. “ The chiefs mangled remains,’' says 
, Princep, were given to his son for interment, and 
; the miserable fate of one who so shortly before 
had ridden at the head of twenty thousand horse, 
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receiving occasional protection from the Killedar of 
Aseerghur. His troop was now completely de- 
stroyed, yet nothing could crush the spirit of 
Cheetoo, or induce him to surrender. 

But his end, which approached, was a terrible 
one. Having joined Apa Sahib, he passed the 
rainy season of 1818 on the high mountains of the 
Mahadeo range, and on the expulsion of that chief, 
in the February of the following year, accompanied 
him to Aseerghur. On being refused admittance 
there, he took shelter in the adjacent jungle, alone 
apd on horgebaefc. For some days after he was 
missed, but no one knew what had become of 
the once-dreaded Pindaree. His horse was at 
last discovered grazing near the verge of the 
forest, saddled, bridled, and exactly as it had been 
when Cheetoo had last ridden it. Upon a search 
being made, a bag containing 250 rupees was 
found in the saddle, with some letters of Apa Sahib, 
43 


gave an awful lesson of the uncertainty of fortune, 
and drew pity even from those who had been the 
victims of his barbarity when living.”* 

Thus did the last of the Pindaree chiefs outlive 
even the terrible association to which he belonged. 

‘‘There now remains not a spot in India that 
a Pindaree can call his home,” wrote Sir John 
Malcolm, the chief agent in the destruction of 
these robbers. “ They have been hunted like wild 
beasts; numbers have been killed; all ruined. 
Those who adopted their cause have fallen. ’I'hey 
were, early in the contest, shunned like a contagion ; 
and even the timid villagers, whom tliey so recently 
oppressed, were among the foremost to attack tliem. 
Their principal leaders have either died, submitted, 
or been made captives ; while their followers, with 
the exception of a few whom the liberality and 
consideration of the British Government have aided 

# “ Narr.alive of Britibh India.” 
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to become industrious, are lost in that population 
from whose dross they originally issued. A minute 
investigation can only discover these once for- 
midable disturbers, concealed as they now are 
among thp lowest classes, where they are making 
amends for past atrocities by the benefit which is 
derived from their labour in restoring trade and 
cultivation. These freebooters had none of the 
prejudices of caste, for they belonged to all tribes. 


They never had either the pride of soldiers, of 
family, or of country, so that they were bound by 
none of those ties which, among many of the com- 
munities in India, assume a most indestructible 
character. Other plunderers may arise from dis- 
tempered times ; but, as a body, the Pindarees are 
so effectually destroyed that their name is already 
almost forgotten, though not five years are passed 
since it spread terror and dismay over all India.”* 


CHAPTER XCIV. 

TIIF. JiATl'I.E OF KOREIOAUM. — CONTINUED FLIGHT OF THE PEISHWA, ETC. 


After his defeat at Poonah, on the i6th Novem- 
ber, 1817, the Peishwa fled to southern districts, 
followed up by Ceneral Smith, who conceived that 
he meant to shut himself up in one of his strong 
hill-forts and then withstand a siege. But, aware 
that all the petty rajahs of liis dominions were 
ready to take arms in his behalf, he had a very 
different object in view. 

Suspecting, moreover, the (Jovernor-Generars in- 
tention of supplanting his authority by that of the 
rajah, who had long been detained as a mere 
pageant in the fortress of Wusota, not far from 
Sattarah, he resolved to anticipate the attempt, by 
dispatching a party to carr)' him off, with all his 
family ; he thus possessed, and had completely in 
his power, the persons whose legal claim, being 
better than his own, might have become formidable 
in the hands of the Marquis of Hastings. Bajee 
Rao then turned his steps westward to Pundupoor, 
in the province of Bejapore. 

After garrisoning Poonah, under Colonel Burr, 
General Smith began his pursuit, and on the 29th 
of November had to force the Salpa Pass, leading 
to the table-land in which the Kistna has its source. 
This pass, Gokla, one of the Peishwa’s bravest 
officers but most evil advisers, attempted to defend ; 
but he %vas beaten, the ])ass cleared with ease, and 
the British troops pressed on. No fighting, but 
rapid and toilsome marches, ensued, the army of the 
Peish\va flying in a kind of zig-zag route, while he 
always kept two long marches in advance. With 
5,000 of his best horse, Gokla was hovering near 
Smithes flanks to seize any advantage that might 
occur. 

On the 6th of December, Bajee Rao was forced 


to quit Pundupoor finally, and succeeded in getting 
round the flank of the pursuing force. Passing 
mid-way between Seroor and Poonah, he continued 
his flight northward to Wattoor, on the Nassik road, 
where he was joined by his long-lost favourite, 
Trimbukjee Danglia, Avho brought him a con- 
siderable reinforcement of horse and foot. 

Nassik seemed to be the point for which he was 
making. It is a populous city and the chief seat 
of Brahminical learning in Western India, having 
temples that are all picturesque and almost innu- 
merable ; but the Peishwa lost his opportunity by 
lingering at Wattoor for General Smith, who, in 
continuing the pursuit, marched cgnsiderably to 
the east, and proceeded so far on the 26th of 
December, that when the Peishw^a was still at 
AVattoor, he Nvas to the north-east of him, and ad- 
vancing in a line, by which his further progress by 
the Nassik road would certainly be interrupted. 

The Peishw'a therefore, after wheeling to tlie 
north of Wattoor, returned to it, and on the 28th 
turned suddenly to the south, and retraced his steps 
to Poonah. Colonel Burr, w^ho commanded in that 
city, aj)prehending an attack, solicited a reinforce- 
ment from Seroor. Accordingly, Captain Staunton 
(aftenvards Colonel F. F. Staunton, C.B.), of the 
Bombay army, w\as detached at six in the evening 
of the 31st December, w ith the 2nd battalion of the 
I St Bombay Native Infantry', mustering 600 bayonets, 
twenty-six artillerymen under Lieutenant Chisholm, 
of the Madras Artillery, and 300 auxiliary horse, 
under Lieutenant Swanston. 

At ten o’clock in the morning of New* Year’s 
Day, 1818, Captain Staunton’s force, when 
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marching along the heights above Koreigaum 
village, in Bejapore, seventeen miles north-east of 
Poonah, and situated on the Bima river, sawlhe 
army of the Peishwa, consisting of 2,000 horse and 
8,000 foot, covering the plain below. The latter 
portion of the force, being mostly Arabs, were there- 
fore greatly superior to the ordinary Indian infantry. 
Captain Staunton immediately endeavoured to gain 
possession of the village, the walls around which 
would render it inaccessible to cavalry, more es- 
pecially as it was bounded on the south by the 
bed of the Bima ; and there he hoped to defend 
himself with his slender force — only 926 men in all 
— till succour came. 

Aware of his intention, the Mahrattas sought to 
defeat it by puslfing forward their infantry. Both 
parties entered the \iillage about the same time, and 
a desperate struggle instantly ensued for the posses- 
sion of it, and this actually continued from noon 
till sunset. Our troops were the first assailants in 
their attempts to expel the Arabs, but, failing to 
achieve this, they were compelled to defend what 
they had won; while the Arabs kept up a galling 
matchlock fire from a little fort of which they had 
possessed themselves, and from the terraced roofs 
of the houses at the same time, ever and anon 
rushing on, with the headlong courage of their race, 
14)011 the levelled bayonets of the sepoys, and also 
in the face of showers of grape from two guns, ad- 
mirably served under Lieutenant Chisholm. 

During this most desperate and protracted con- 
flict, our troops, weary with their night march from 
Seroor, had to encounter, in endless succession, 
fresh parties of the enemy, wh9sc vast superiority 
in numbers enabled them to send on large detach- 
ments ; and, moreover, they had to fight for bare 
existence the live-long day, without food or water, 
and ere evening drew nigh their position was 
perilous in the extreme. 

Of their eight officers. Lieutenant Chisholm had 
fallen ; Lieutenants Swanston, Concllan, and 
Pattinson, with Assistant-Surgeon Wingate, were 
wounded, so that only Captain Staunton, Lieutenant 
Innes, and Dr. Wylie remained effective. A great 
number of the gunners had been killed or wounded, 
and all who remained untouched were sinking with 
fatigue. The three last-named officers led more 
than one desperate charge, and re-captured a gun 
which the Arabs had taken, Qnd slaughtered them 
in heaps. Every man fought then with the know- 
ledge that there ivas nothing left for him to choose 
except victory or torture and death. Thus the 
surgeons had to do the duty of combatants. 

“ The medical officers,” said the Division Orders 
of General Smith, “also led the sepoys to charges 


with the bayonet, the nature of the contest not 
admitting of their attending to their professional 
duties ; and, in such a struggle, the presence of 
a single European w^as of the utmost consequence, 
and seemed to inspire the native soldien^ with the 
usual confidence of success.”* 

When evening came the chance of success 
seemed remote indeed. The enemy succeeded in 
capturing a choultry, in which many of the 
wounded had been deposited, and a horrid butchery 
of these ensued. Doctor Wingate w’as literally 
chopped into fragments, and a similar fate awaited 
the other wounded officers, when the building wms 
recovered by a sudden onset, and every Arab in it 
w^as put to death. The re-capture of the* gun. is 
thus related by Duff: — 

“ Lieutenant I'homas Pattinson, adjutant of the 
battalion, lying mortally wounded, being shot 
through the body, no sooner heard that the gun 
w^as takcji, than getting up, he called to the 
grenadiers once more to follow him, and seizing a 
musket by the muzzle, rushed into the middle of 
tlie Arabs, striking them down right and left, until 
a second ball through his body completely dis- 
abled him. Lieutenant Pattinson had been nobly 
seconded ; the sepoys thus led w^ere iiTesistible ; 
the gun w\as re-taken, and the dead Arabs, literally 
lying above each other, proved how desperately it 
hud been defended.” t 

Near it lay Lieutenant Chisholm, headless; on 
seeing this, Captain Staunton pointed to the corpse, 
and told his men that this fate awaited all who fell, 
dead or alive, into the hands of the enemy; and 
many who had been talking about surrendering 
now declared tliat they would fight to the last. 
Some w atcr was procured about this time, and most 
grateful it proved to all, especially to the sepoys, 
whose lips Avcrc baked and dry through biting cart- 
ridges the entire day. t 'f he enemy now began to 
relax their efforts, and by nine in the evening had 
evacuated the village. 

Captain Staunton and his brave little band passed 
the night undisturbed ; and when day dawned, the 
Mahratta army was still in sight, but drawing off 
towards Poonah. No other attack was made on 
Koreigaum ; for when the gallant, if ferocious, 
Arabs had failed, it would have been a useless task 
for the Mahrattas to have made any attempt. 
They were preparing for a general flight, in 
consequence of hearing that Geiferal Smith was 
approaching. Unaware of this ciicumstance, 
Captain Staunton believed that they were simply 
taking up a position to intercept his adv^'ance on 

* F. /. Military Calendar, 
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Poonah, and therefore he resolved to retrace his 
steps to Seroor, 

In the dark, on the night of the 2nd of 
January, he sacrificed much of his baggage to pro- 
vide mea«s for bringing off his wounded, whom he 
brought away with his guns, and with them reached 
Seroor by nine a.m. on the morning of the 3rd. Save 
a little water, the troops had received no food or 
rcfreslunent since they began their advance on the 
31st December. He had lost a third of tlic bat- 
talion and of the artillery in killed and wounded — 
175 in all ; and a third of the auxiliaiy horse were 
hors.de combat^ or missing. Among his wounded 
was the gallant Lieutenant Pattinson, a very power- 
ful man, of six feet seven indies in height, who 
expired on reaching Seroor ; and, during his last 
moments, was in the deepest distress, from a 
belief that his favourite regiment had been de- ; 
feated.’^ 

The'Mahralta loss at Koreigaiim was above 600 
men. Loth Gokla and Trinibiikjee Danglia were 
present in directing the attacks \ and once the 
latter fought his way into tlic heart of the village. 
While the carnage went on, the cowardly Bajee Rao 
viewed it safely from a rising ground two miles dis- 
tant, on the opposite bank of the Bima. There he 
frecpiently taunted his officers by asking them, im- 
patiently, where Avere now their vaunts of cutting 
up the British, if they Avere bafllcd by one battalion. 
The Rajah of Sattarah, avIio sat by his side, having 
put up an asiab^cer as a sliacic from the sun, the 
IVushwa, in great alarm, requested him to jiut it 
down, lest the British should send a cannon-ball 
through it. When the battle Avas fairly lost, and | 
the advance of Smith became certain, he started oft' 
for the south, and never dreAv bridle till he reached 
the banks of the Gatpurba river. 

'fhe gallant conduct of Captain Staunton and his 
slender force A\'as much lauded in India and Great 
Britain. The East India Company voted him a 
purse of 500 guineas and a splendid sword of 
honour, Avith an inscription panegyrising his courage, 
skill, and devotion to duty; but the rewards 
bestowed on his brave soldiers bore not the least 
proportion to their merits. 

The place AA'here our slain Avere buried, near the 
pretty village of Koreigaum, Avas long unmarked, 
'fhe native dead Avere throAvn into an old dry Avell, 
and a coA'ering of earth Avas stroved over them. 
Chisholm, Wingate, and the Europeans Avere buried 
on the*bank of the Bima, near the Aillage ; and noAv 
a handsome pillar of polislicd granite marks the 
spot. It is seventy feet in lieight, and bears, in 
English, Persian, and Mahratta, the names of the 

* Captain Doff — Princep — East Inditt Calendar, ilc. 
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brave fellows who died at Koreigaum on New 
Year’s Day, 1818. 

Greatly to the surprise of the fugitive Peishwa, 
on reaching the Gatpurba, he found the country 
thereabout, AA'hich he belieA^ed to be friendly, 
already in possession of the inevitable British. 
General Munro (afterwards Sir Thomas Munro, 
Bart.), Avho had been sent from Madras to quiet those 
districts of the Carnatic Avhich h^id been ceded 
in 1817 by the treaty of Poonah, had produced 
this sudden change by mustering a feAv regulars, in 
addition to his own escort, and taking advantage of 
all the population Avho Avere disaffected to the SAvay 
of the Mahrattas. 

Few ofticers in India at this time Avon greater 
reputation than Munro. The son of a Glasgo>\- 
merchant, Avho had been ruined by tlie revolt of 
the American colonies, he had joined the Madras 
Infantry in 1779, and through the Mysore and 
other Avars had fought his Avay up to the highest 
commands. Invested by the Marquis of 
Hastings, at the crisis referred to, Avith the rank 
of Brigadier-General, he had reduced all the 
fortresses and over run all the districts to Avhich 
the PeisliAva had now fled ; and of the services he 
rendered his country then, Ave have a rhumb in the 
speech of Mr. Canning, Avhen moving, on the 4th 
Man h, in the following year, the vote of thanks in 
the House of Commons : — ^‘To give some notion 
of the extent of country over Avhich these actions 
were distributed, the distance betAveen the most 
northern and most southern of the captured 
fortresses is not less than 700 miles. At the 
southern extremity of lifts long line of operations, 
and in a part of the campaign carried on in a 
district far from public gaze, and Avithout oppor- 
tunities of early and special notice, Avas employed a 
man Avhose name I should have been sorry to have 
passed over in silence. I allude to Colonel Thomas 
Munro, a gentleman Avhose rare qualifications the 
House of Commons acknowledged when he Avas 
examined at their bar on the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter, and than whom Britain 
never produced a more accomplished statesman, 
nor India, fertile as it is in heroes, a more skilful 
soldier. This gentleman, Avhose occupations for 
some time past have rather been of a civil and 
administrative than of a military nature, was 
called, early in the war, to exercise abilities which, 
though dormant, liad not rusted from disuse. He 
Avent into the field Avith not more than from 500 to 
600 men, of Avhom a very small proportion were 
Europeans, and marched into the Mahratta terri- 
tories to take possession of the country which had 
* “Scot. Biog. Diet,” 
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been ceded to us by the treaty of Poonah. The I The dastardly Bajee Rao leaped from his palan- 


population which he subdued by arms he managed 
with such address, equity, and wisdom, that he 
established an empire over their hearts and feel- 
ings. Nine forts were surrendered to him, or taken 
by assault on his way ; and at the end of a silent 
and scarcely observed progress, he emerged from 
a territory heretofore hostile to the British interest, 
with an accession instead of a diminution of forces, 
leaving everything secure and tranquil behind him.” 

So swift and secret had been the operations of 
Munro, that the bewildered Peishwa, on reaching 
the Gatpurba, found himself in quiet British territory, 
with our standard flying on all the forts. Alarmed 
by the approach of a column, under Brigadier 
Theophilus Pritzler (of the 22nd Light Dragoons), 
lie now turned about, and fled northward to the 
vicinity of IMuraj ; but the brigadier was close upon 
his trail, and Gokla sustained considerable loss in 
a close engagement into which he was forced when 
covering the retreat of the poltroon, his master. 
Smith, advancing from the north, precluded the 
progress of the latter in tliat direction, and on 
the junction of the two forces, he again fled south. 

Our troops were much exhausted by this harass- 
ing pursuit, which resembled a species of hunt, 
without producing the least advantage ; thus Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone had tlie merit of re- 
commending another mode of operating. Tliis 
was to reduce all the strong places of the country, 
to garrison them, if necessary, then deprive the 
Peishwa of all means of subsistence, and to reduce 
Sattarah. 

This district forms a part of the table-land of the 
Deccan, between the parallels of 15'^ 40' and 
18® 13', and has a coast-line of twenty miles 
northward of Goa. Its capital, of the same name, 
consists of a few houses and huts, grouped together 
under a range of scarped hills, on the western 
extremity of which stands its strong fort. It was 
also a portion of Elphinstone's plan to reinstate 
Purbah Sing as a protected rajah over Sattarah, 
the nominal capital of the Mahratta empire. 

The fortress surrendered to General Smith, when 
summoned on the loth of February; and other 
places were in progress of reduction, when the 
Peishwa, maddened by the instalment of the Rajah 
of Sattarah as an independent sovereign, and the 
. complete extinction of his own rule by the annexa- 
tion of his tenitories to those of the Company, 
made some rash movements, which enabled General 
Smith, on the 20th of February, 18x8, to fall upon 
him at Ashta, in the province of Bejapore, at the 
head of the 2nd and 7th Madras Cavalry and two 
squadrons of H.M.’s. 22nd Light Dragoons. 


quin the moment he heard the first shot, threw 
himself into the saddle, and fled ; but Gokla, his 
general — a man of better heart — seeing tliat he 
must either fight or lose the baggage; made a 
bold stand, outflanked Smith's slender force, and 
at one moment threatened its rear by an entire 
or column, of Mahratta horse ; but the two British 
squadrons went “threes about,” and charged 
through and through, cutting down Gokla in the 
encounter. He fell from his saddle, dead. From 
that moment all was wild confusion. Every mass 
of Mahratta cavalry dispersed, or seemed to melt 
away, as our cavalry approached them. A sham 
resistance was offered at the camp, but our troopers 
went slashing on ; tlie Mahrattas were put to 
flight and great booty captured, including twelve 
elephants and fifty-seven camels. 

General Smith was wounded in the head, and 
Lieutenant R. Warrand, of the 22nd Dragoons, 
had a sabre-cut from Gokla, who fought desperately 
in the melee^ and wounded many of our men before 
he was cut down. Our casualties were only eighteen. 
The remnant of the Peishwa's army now fled 
northward ; but his people were losing all hope, 
and daily desertions thinned his toil-worn ranks. 
The ease with which he eluded us now made our 
oflicers conceive that there was something wrong 
or defective in their mode of pursuit ; and, at the 
recommendation of Mr. Elphinstone, who had been 
appointed commissioner, with full powers to settle 
all the territory that had formerly belonged to the 
Peishwa, it was resolved to distribute the troops 
anew, to enqfloy the infantry and artillery in the 
reduction of the forts, and the cavalry, with the 
galloper guns, for the pursuit alone. 

With the former force, Brigadier Pritzler captured 
in quick succession the strongholds of Vizierghur, 
Singhur, and Poorundhur, with many minor places ; 
while Colonel Prother, who had advanced with u 
division from Bombay, took all the forts in the 
Southern Concan, and General Munro, who had 
already possessed himself of all the country soutli- 
ward from the Malpurba, which rises in the Western 
Ghauts, and is deemed the soUtherir boundary of 
the Deccan, captured the forts of Badamy and of 
Bhagulkote ; and then, in consequence of a suc- 
cession of conquests so unprecedented, all the 
chief jaghirdars oT the Mahrattas^ made their 
submission to Great Britain. 

General Smith, after remaining a few days with 
Mr. Elphinstone for the complete instalment of the 
rajah at Sattarah, now renewed the pursuit of the 
Peishwa, with his flying column, eastward beyond 
the Bima as far as Sholapore. He set out on the 
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13th of February, and on the 19th he reached Adams had with him only one regiment of native 
Yellapur. There he learned that the Peishwa cavalry and some horse artillery, according to one 
was turning westward, and might be intercepted account ; ‘‘ two brigades of horse artillery, six- 
somewhere about Punderpore, in the well-wooded pounders, two regiments of cavalry, a corps of 
country on the left bank of the Bima. Accordingly irregular horse, and a light infantry battalion,” 
he made a forced night march in that direction, according to the memoir of him by Captain 
but only to find that the Peishwa had suddenly McNaghten. The scene of the encounter was 
changed his plans, and had gone twenty miles • hilly, jungly, and stony, and therefore ill-adapted 



PLAN OF BRITISH POSITIONS AT THE FIRST ATTACK ON KOREIGAUM. 


north to Ashta, where he had halted, all im- to the operations of cavalry. Adams formed his 
conscious of the vicinity of any British troops. troops in order of attack, while the horse artillery 
In his wanderings the now wretched Peishwa, on opened fire with great effect, covered by the light 
the ist April, appeared on the banks of the Werda ; battalion, under a fusillade of matchlocks, 
but as his van was crossing that river, it was driven Observing that the strongest column of the enemy 
back by a detachment under Colonel Scott. In was beginning to reel under the fire of grape, he 
great alarm and perplexity, Bajee Rao now tried to charged it, at the head of- the 5th Cavalr}^, and 
cross at another point, but there he was met by though its strength was great, the fury of the 
Colonel Adams, who, without waiting for Brigadier charge decided the fate of the day. Though the 
Doveton, with whom he was co-operating, followed IVfahrattas recoiled before that handful of men, 
the Mahrattas with all spiGCd, and came up with their retreat was for some time neither continual 
them near Soonee (or Sewanee), in the province of nor general ; but ultimately they gave way on 
Bemr, on the 17th of April. all sides, and fled through the jungles, leaving 
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the Peishwa*s sorely -diminished treasure, three 
elephants, 200 camels, and the last five guns he 
possessed there, with x,ooo dead on the field ] while 
the loss of Adams was only two men. As usual, on 
the first sign of fighting, Bajee Rao had mounted 
his» horse and fled he scarcely knew whither. 
The elephants, known to be those on which his 
treasure was usually conveyed, were expected to 
yield a rich booty ; but some one had anticipated 
the captors in the confusion, as only 1 1,000 rupees 
were found. General Doveton, who was only 
twelve miles distant, and could hear the noise of 
the cannon, immediately took up the pursuit. 
Dividing his force into two brigades, for five con- 
secujjive days and nights he continued upon the 
track of the Mahratt^ army, and during that time 
famine and fatigue did more than the sword to 
cut up the troops of the Peishwa, so that soon 
after he had little more than a third left of those 
who encamped with him at Soonee. 

In his camp, on the 17th of April, Adams com- 
plimented, in General Orders, the division under 
his command on ** the severe blow which was given 
to the Peishwa*s whole force,’* adding that, had the 
country been favourable for the movements of 
cavalry, a most decided close of the contest must 
have been the result. 

While the pursuit of the Peishwa was in progress, 
the restless Apa Sahib was working mischief 
elsewhere. 

Though not sure of the sound policy of what he 
did, the Marquis of Hastings Jiad ratified the treaty 
by which that prince had been restored to the 
throne of Nagpore. It might have been supposed 
that the narrow escape he had of deposition would 
have led him to avoid all future collision with Britain, 
and that if he were without gratitude, he might have 
had at least a sense of his own selfish interests. 
He seemed to possess neither. He never recalled 
the secret orders he had issued to the rajahs 
among the mountains, whom he had desired to 
summon their armed retinues, and throw every 
obstacle in the way of our troops ; but after Lord 
Hastings had signed the treaty, he actually ordered 
the commanders of the various forts and districts 
which had been ceded to us to defy every sum- 
mons to surrender them. 

Thus, on the 18th January, 1818, little more 
than a week after Apa had returned to his palace, 
he instructed the iGlledar of Chanda to beat up 
for recruits, and to enlist Arabs, in direct defiance 
of a clause in the treaty ; and a little later, it was 
discovered that when Qunp4:^»t Rao joined the 
Peishwa, he was accompanied by a vakeel, who 
was authorised to invite 1 mutual confederation 


against the British power. As India is ever full of 
treachery, the Resident, when once his suspicions 
were aroused, obtained with ease all necessary 
evidence, not only from Ramchundur Waugh and 
Nagoo Punt, the ministers, but from the blundering 
rajah himself, partly through them, to prove that 
he had sought for, and even expected, assistance 
from the Peishwa Bajee Rao. 

Although such an expectation was somewhat 
delusive, certain movements of the Peishwa at that 
time (and when his affairs had not become so 
desperate) in the direction of Chanda — which was 
Apa Sahib’s most powerful stronghold, and to 
which he seemed about to repair from Nagpore 
— so startled Mr. Jenkins that, acting upon his 
own responsibility, he arrested him* together witli 
his two favourite ministers. After this, the proofs 
of their intended revolt rapidly grew on every 
hand ; and among other crimes, it now appeared 
that Pursajee Bhonsla, the late rajah, instead of 
dying a natural death, as was pretended, had 
perished under the hands of Apa Sahib’s hired 
assassins. 

So while this false prince, on whose alliance ^e 
had counted, was a prisoner, the Peishwa was con- 
tinuing his flight from place to place. Wc have 
mentioned the restoration of his victim, the Rajah 
of Sattarah. The fortress in which he was de- 
tained prisoner was deemed one of the strongest 
places in India, and certainly must have been so, 
prior to the invention of artillery ; the latter now 
rendered that strength unavailing, as the walls were 
commanded by a hill, named Old Wusota. It had 
been attacked on the 31st March, 1818 ; the guns, 
when placed on this height, opened with such 
effect that one day’s cannonading enforced a 
surrender, and valuables to the amount of three 
lacs were found in the fortress and restored to the 
rajah, to whose family they had belonged. 

Two British officers, who had been taken 
prisoners in Poonah at the first commencement of 
hostilities, were released here. They were Lieu- 
tenants Hunter and Morrison, who were discovered 
in a dreary dungeon, clad only in dresses of coarse 
unbleached cotton, made in a fashion neither 
European nor Indian, but partaking of the nature 
of both. Their beards had grown, says Captain 
Duff, and their appearance was, as may be 
imagined, pitiable and extraordinary; they had 
been kept in perfect ignorance of the advance of 
their countrymen and the progress of the war. 
The noise of the firing, and driving in the outposts 
round Wusota, had been represented by the ^ard 
as an attack by some insurgents, and it was only 
when they heard the roar of the shells bursting 





THE ATTACK ON SHOLAPORE, 
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overhead, ‘‘ the most joyful sound that had reached time — to attack some infantry and guns which the 
their ears Tor five dreary months,” that they began Peishwa, in order to accelerate his flight, had 
to suspect the hour of deliverance was at been compelled to leave behind him at Sholapore, 
hand.* the capital of a district, part of which belonged to 

Tt was on the nth of April, shortly after the fall j the Nizam and part to the Mahrattas, and the whole 
of this place, that the rajah was seated on liis of which lies between the Kistna and the Bima. 


throne, and then Smith pursued the Peishwa as Situated on the bank of the former stream, the 


far as Sholapore. 


town — once a place of considerable wealth, and 


Several who have writtten on India have, with ' when taken by the army of Aiirungzebe from the 
some justice, questioned the policy of the Marquis i King of Bejapore, deemed the strongest bulwark of 
of Hastings in erecting, in the person of the rajah, ' the capital towards Ahmedniiggur — was well forti- 
a new Mahratta power, after he had crushed that J fied when Prltzler’s columns came before it, on the 
of the Peishwa. Had it been what it professed , 9th of May. 


to be,” says one, ** a real sovereignty, it might have j The pettah of Sholapore was of irregujar form, 
excited expectalions which it was never meant to but measured about 1,200 yards each way, andliad 
gratify, and kept alive recollections whicli it would ' twenty-four circular bastions. In its south-west 
have been safer to suppress. As it was only a * angle stood the fort, also of irregular form, measuring 
nominal sovereignty, the rajah continued to be, as ' about 350 yards each way, and armed with sixteen 
formerly, little better than a pageant.” | round bastions. Its gate opened on the north to- 

Captain James Grant Duff w^as the officer j wards the pettah, and a great marsh or tank lay on 
selected by Mr. Elphinstonc to arrange the form, I its south. The road from Poonah entered it on the 
and as agent to exercise the powers, of the newly- w’est, bordered by rows of trees, and several topes 
erected government. He had thus the most ample or thickets gave a beauty to the vicinity of the 
opportunity of weighing well the event, and the decaying town, which was strongly garrisoned by 
issue of it ; and though he wTOte with reserve in ] Arabs in the service of the Peishwa. 
his Mahratta histor)^ his tone indicates an opinion j In addition to these, when our troops came 
far from favourable. Pitrbah Sing, the restored before it on the 9th of May, a body of his infantry, 
rajah, was in his twenty-seventh year, and was of with eleven field-pieces, were posted in rear of the 
a good disposition, and naturally intelligent ; he fort, and to the south of the lank, 
was, however, “ bred amongst intrigue, surrounded j These formed eight columns in four divisions, 
by men of profligate character, and ignorant of ! which ultimately advanced, and by a considerable 
everything but the etiquette and parade of a court, j circuit took post with their guns in front, on the 
His whole family entertained the most extravagant | north-eastward of the pettah, as if to menace the left 


ideas of their own consequence, and their expecta- J flank of Sir Thomas Munro, who threw forward 
tions were proportionate ; so that, for a time, the ’ his reserve of cavalry and infantry to hold them in 
bounty which they experienced was not duly ■ check. 

appreciated.” j The attacking force, formed in two columns, 

Eventually the rajah was bound by a treaty to advanced against the northern face of the pettah, 
Iiold his territories in subordinate co-operation with ’ one by the road which leads to Toliapore, and the 
the British Government. These extended between ^ other on its left, collaterally, both with bayonets 
the Wurna and the Neera, from the Syadree moun- ; fixed, making a rush straight against the walls. On 
tains, a range of the Western Ghauts on the west, to the loth the latter were taken by stonn, and Sir 
Punderpoor, on the frontier of the Deccan, and ' Thomas Munro, perceiving that the Mahrattas were 
yielded a revenue estimated at thirteen lacs, 75,000 * stealing off in small parties from the camp, detached 
rupees, or ;;^i37,5oo sterling, together with three j Pritzler after them, with three troops of his own 
lacs permanently alienated, and three more granted j regiment, the 22nd Dragoons, and 400 other horse, 
in jaghiren, making a total aggregate of ;^2oo,ooo, i who overtook them at the distance of three miles, 
from lands, all of which, in the event of direct ; when marching in close column. At his approach 
heirs failing, were to become an integral portion of they broke, threw aside their armsij and dispersed — 
the fast-growing British Empire jn India. * all, at least, save the Arabs among them, who fought 

On the 13th of April, Brigadier Pritzler, after j marfully to the last, and perished in great numbers 
reducing the forts north of PoonaJi, placed himself under the sabres of our cavalr}'. 
under General B/tunro, thus enabling that officer to j After undergoing one day's cannonade, the fort 
accomplish. a design which he had in view for some ' surrendered on the 15 th of May, and with it there 
♦ “Hist, of the Mahrattas," 3 vols., 1826. j fell into our hands thirty-seven pieces of cannon, the 
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wliole of the artillery that remained of the Peishwa^s 
armament/ Our losses in these ' operations were 
ninety-seven killed and wounded, while those of the 
enemy were more than 800 killed alone. 

And now, about this time, Colonel Whittington 
Adams, on learning that Generals Smith and 


Doveton were in close pursuit of the Peishwa, 
with every prospect of being successful without 
his aid, marched eastward with his column, and 
on the 9th of May sat down before the fortress 
of Chanda, the chief stronghold of the erring Apa, 
the Rajah of Nagpore. 


CHAPTER XCV. 

CAPTURE OF CHANDA AND RIAGHUR. — THE KILLEDAR OF TALNERE. 


The district of Chanda, in Giindwana, is a level 
and sandy tract, about eighty miles in length by 
sixty in breadth ; and its chief town, frequently 
called Turk-Chanda, stands five miles from the 
confluence of the Wurda and Paingunga rivers. It 
is six mfles in circumference, and surrounded by a 
cut freestone wall, from fifteen to twenty feet in 
height, flanked at intervals with round towers of 
sufficient size and strength to carry the heaviest 
guns of those days. In 1803 it contained 5,000 
mansions, but about four years after the siege only 
2,500. In the centre towered the citadel, on the 
summit of a commanding liciglit. 

The poisoning of the wells along his line of 
march served to show ColoJiel Adams that the 
commander of Chanda would hold out to the last, 
with his garrison of 3,000 men. He appeared 
before it in the burning month of May; but as 
the guns at his disposal consisted of only three 
eighteen-pounders, he deemed it advisable to send 
a summons of surrender, embracing very service- 
able terms to the garrison, who, as their prince 
Apa Sahib was a prisoner now, would be permitted 
to march out with their anns and private property. 
The killedar had the cruel hardihood to seize the 
hircarah who bore the terms, and had him blown 
from the mouth of a cannon. This atrocity was 
dearly visited upon the city in the end. 

Colonel Adams was not a man to suffer feelings 
of personal, indignation to hurry him into measures 
wanting in military precision, and knowing the small- 
ness of his means in proportion to the end they had 
to accomplish,. he resolved to proceed carefully and 
circumspectly. Thus, the day after his arrival he 
spent in reconnoitring, and for this purpose set out 
accompanied by a battalbn of light infantry, a 
squadron of the sth Cavalry, and. Captain Rodber’s 
troop: of horse artillery. 


He found that access to Chanda was rendered dif- 
fficult on the north by a large and dense jungle, 
and in other directions by the Jurputi and Erace, 
two affluents of the Wurda, which run along its 
eastern and western fronts, and meet at the dis- 
tance of 400 yards to the south. Colonel Adams 
took up his position in this last direction, selecting 
the south-east angle as the point to be attacked. 
In the course of the first day's reconnoissaiice he 
had a smart skirmish close to .the walls, at a point 
where he found it necessary to approach for the 
purpose of having a view in detail. “We were 
close enough to draw the countenances of the 
enemy as they looked over the parapet,” wrote an 
officer who was present, “and kept a brisk matchlock 
fire on us, varied with rockets, which last weapon they 
did not, however, very skilfully direct; and when, 
after awhile, the colonel ordered the light infantry - 
to take cover (seeing that the enemy were endea- 
vouring to get a gun to bear), he was almost the 
only individual advanced who remained perfectly 
exposed to the fire throughout, — making his ob- 
servations with perfect coolness and leisure, and 
narrowly escaping at least one hostile bullet, as I 
can testify.^’* 

Next day, Adams made another reconnoissance, 
and took with him a Madras battalion in lieu of 
the Bengal Light Infantry. Several were killed or 
wounded on this day. Among the former was 
Dr. Anderson, of the loth Native Infantry, through 
whose body a cannon-ball passed, after killing two or 
three sepoys in its way ; and Adams had a narrow 
escape from another. Having selected a point for 
breaching, opposite a little village called Lall Pet, at 
400 yards distance from the walls, the whole force was 
judiciously encamped, and the light battalion, under 
Captain Doveton, was ordered to keep possession ^ 

* /r,/. C/,S, Journal^ 1837, 
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THE BREACH STORMED. . 


oT the Ullage, which it held for eight days and 
nights, enduring meanwhile the greatest fatigue. 

The season was one of insufferable heat; the 
only shelter proved to be some half-ruined huts ; 
neither officers nor men could take off their accou- 
trements for a mQment, and provisions could be 
cooked for but a few at a time. Day and night 
they were assailed by the lire of the besieged, 
roused by alarms of sallies, and by sudden out- 
bursts of blue lights that shed a ghastly glare over 
everything — the walls, the towers, the jungle, and 
the two streams. Major Goreham, of the Madras 
Artillery, who commanded at the battery, died 
from the mere effects of the sun. The guns were 
ultimately placed at 250 yards from the walls, and 
effected a breadi. 

On the morning of the 20th of May it was 
resolved to assault the place. The stormers were 
formed in two columns, one of Bengal, the other of 
Madras troops, and the whole were commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, who volunteered for this 
service, and led them on in splendid order. The 
space between the village of JLall Pet and the foot 
of the breach was composed of loose dry soil, and 
the smallness of the artillery resources having 
rendered it impossible to cripi)le the defences fully, 
the columns were enfiladed during their necessarily 
slow progress through the heavy sand. 

The balls from the three eighteen-pounders, pass- 
ing about a yard over the heads of the stormers, 
kept the breach clear till the ladders were planted ; 
and as they were then out of the enfilading fire, 
there was a pause for a few moments in the roar 
of the musketry. Colonel Adams, who stood 
in the breaching battery to oversee the attack, 
was wounded, but never left his post ; and he was 
not kept long in anxiety, “for soon the deadly 
struggle at the breach commenced,'* says Cap- 
tain McNaghten ; “ the sharp short clang of the 
musket and matchlock now mingled with the boom 
of the well-served cannon; the summit was at- 
tained after a fierce resistance, but with some 
serious loss on our side both of officers and men.'* 

In a few minutes Adams saw the British colours 
waving on the walls, and the columns, after swarm- 
ing up the breach, diverging to the right and left, 
with their bayonets flashing in the morning sun- 
shine. The garrison defended every tower and 
bastion to the last ; and the killedar knowing that, 
if taken alive, he would be hanged for his outrage 
on the flag of truce, fought with dospera^te resolution 
till he was shot down. On his fall the garrison 
capitulated. The town was then given up to 
plunder, and a vast number of its defenders were 
l^ut to the siv'ord — one account says 500. On 
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the walls of Chanda were found sixty pieces of 
^nnon (some of enormous calibre), and numerous 
jingalls. For its capture the troops received six 
months* batta. 

In a private letter to Cblonel Adams, the 
Governor-General observed : — ** That your cam- 
paign has closed so brilliantly by the capture of 
Chanda, is a matter of true gratification to me. 
You have merited every triumph by the activity and 
judgment of your exertions throughout the cam- 
paign, and this last event occurred fitly to claim 
the tribute of applause for you.'* 

The General Order of Government, on the 18th 
of June, 1818, stated that “the skill with which 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adams made a scanty supply of 
heavy ordnance suffice for the capture of a strong, 
fortress, powerfully garrisoned, fitly croTOS the 
conduct that had distinguished him during ante- 
cedent operations."* 

After the fall of Chanda, Colonel Adams was re- 
turning to the cantonment of Hoshungabad, when 
the deadly cholera broke out among his troops, and 
in a few days he lost more men by it than by all 
the operations of the war ; but the scourge was now 
raging all over India, from Cape Comorin to the 
snowy Himalayas. 

In the Concan, and the adjacent country, both 
below and above the Ghauts, Colonel Prother, at 
the head of some Bombay troops, reduced several 
strongholds. One of these, named Raighur, en- 
joyed among the Mahrattas the usual reputation of 
being impregnable. It stood among the mountains, 
thirty-two miles distant from Poonah. and had been 
selected by the Peishwas as the chief place for 
depositing their treasures. When Colonel Prother 
appeared before it, in April, 1818, it was the 
residence of Varanesee Bhai, the wife of the fugitive 
Peishwa, who had chosen it as the most secure 
place in his dominions, and placed in it a garrison 
of 1,000 picked Arabs. 

The pettah was captured on the 24lh of April, 
after Prother got his guns and mortars into 
position, but with great difficulty, and then the 
bombardment of the fortress began. Prior to doing 
so, he had offered a safe-conduct to the Bhai and 
all her women ; but the killedar concealed this 
from her, and the shells continued to be thrown in, 
with such destructive effect, for fourteen days, that 
the whole place was ruined. At /ist, one.set fire 
to the palace of the Bhai, who insisted on a 
surrender. Then the garrison capitulated, and 
were permitted to depart with their arms ana 
private property. 

Flitting from place to place, the Peishwa was still 
# Gazette, 3rd Aug., i8i8. 
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THE KILLKDAR OF TALNERE. 
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uncaptured ; but as the chief objects of the cam- was instantly sent to the killedar, warning him 
paign had. been accomplished, the Governor- i that, if resistance were offered, he and his garrison, 
General resolved to reduce his great armaments, as acting in defiance to the orders of his sovereign. 
Accordingly, the army of the Deccan was first who had ceded the fort and district, and in defiance 
broken up ; and so early as the middle of January, : of the British Government, to which it now be- 
1818, Sir Thomas Hislop began his southward longed, would be treated as rebels, 
inarch with the first division, after reinforcing the The killedar refused to receive Sir Thomas 
third, which was to remain with Sir John Malcolm Hislop’s letter, but the contents of it were com- 



VIEW OF THE “duke’s NOSE” IN THE GHAUTS, NEAR KHANDAI.LAH. 


in Malvva. After traversing the country between miiiiicated to him verbally ; he seemed, liowever, 
the Nerbudda and the Tapti, on the 27th of blindly bent on a stubborn resistance, and of this 
February he arrived at Talnerc, a town and fortress . he gave undoubted proof by commencing a match- 
belonging to Holkar, and formerly the capital of lock fire, whicli killed and wounded many British 
the Sultans of the Adil Shahy dynasty in the soldiers. 

fifteenth century. The message to the killedar had been sent about 

As it was one of the places which Holkar had seven in the morning ; and it was intimated to him 
ceded by treaty, no difficulty was anticipated in that the order of Holkar for thcAsurrcnder of the 
obtaining possession of it ; and the baggage, pre- fort was in possession of Sir Thomas Hislop, who 
ceding the division, advanced into the plain without would show it to any person whom he might send 
any danger being suspected, till a cannon-shot was to examine it. The messenger was detained ; and 
fired at it from the fort, which is all of stone, with noon having passed without any re])ly coming, 
great bastions of considerable height. A summons Hislop got his guns into position, and opened fire 
44 
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on Talnere, at the same time instructing the Deputy 
Adjutant-General, Colonel Alexander McGregor 
Murray, “that nothing less than an unconditional 
surrender would be received ; that the lives of the 
garrison should be guaranteed; that no promise 
whatever could be given the killedar for his, but 
that he would be held personally answerable for his 
acts.'* 

At tliree in the afternoon a messenger came 
from the fortress to ask whether terms could be 
given. Colonel Murray replied according to his 
instructions; and an hour having passed without 
any appearance of a surrender, the detachments 
selected for the assault moved to the front. These 
coRsiste*d of the flank companies of the ist Royal 
Scots and of the Madras European Regiment, 
under Major John P. Gordon, of the former corps, 
who had with him two six-pounders to blow' open 
the outer gate. This was unnecessary, as the wall 
about the gate w'as so ruinous that the stormers 
liad a ready access. 

Tliey found a second gate open, and w'ere rushing 
at a tliiid, w'hen a number of unarmed persons, w'ho 
w’ere apparently attemi^ting to escape, issued from 
a wicket, and were made prisoners. At a third and 
fourth Gordon met no resistance ; but he came 
upon a fifth, the wicket of which w'as open, with 300 
Arabs, under arms, behind it. There some kind 
of parley took place, the Arabs demanding certain 
terms, and the assailants insisting on an uncon- 
ditional surrender, but with an assurance that their 
lives would be spared. It has been considered 
probable that the parties could not understand each 
other; but Colonel Murray and Major Gordon, 
conceiving that the surrender was acquiesced in, 
passed through the wicket, attended by three 
grenadiers of the Royal Scots. No sooner were 
they within it than, from some cause never ex- 
plained — some attributing it to Indian treachery, 
some to misconception, and others to a rash 
attempt to disarm the Arab guard — Major Gordon 
and the three grenadiers were instantly slain, and 
Colonel Murray fell tow'ards the wicket, covered 
with wounds. 

The enemy attempted to close it, but w'ere pre- 
vented by a grenadier of the Royal Scots, who 
thrust his musket into the aperture. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Macintosh and Captain McCraith, by main 
strength of arm, forced the wicket open, and it was 
held so while the latter, with one hand, dragged 
Murray through, and kept the Arabs at bay with 
his sword by the other. A fire w'as then poured 
through the wicket, which cleared the way suffi- 
ciently for the now infuriated Scots Grenadiers, 
under Captain McGregor, wiio led the stormers, to 
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enter, when the fort was carried by assault. The 
captain was killed, and his brother, . Lieutenant 
John McGregor, received a severe w'ound w^hen 
defending his dead body. Every man in the 
place was put to the sw'ord, and the killedar w^as 
hanged from one of the bastions on the same 
evening.* 

The storming party, in making this general mas- 
sacre, were actuated by the idea that they had 
encountered treachery, and had their fallen com- 
rades to avenge ; but the legal right to hang the 
killedar as a rebel to George III. w'as questioned, 
and actually excited some sensation in London, 
Avheie it was severely commented upon in the 
Court of Directors, and by both Houses of Par- 
liament, w'hen passing votes of thanks to Sir 
Thomas Hislop and the army ‘of the Deccan ; and 
an explanation of the circumstance w'as recpiired at 
his hands. 

This he gave in a long despatcli to the Governor- 
General on the loth September in the following year, 
w'hich details but briefly the evidence on which the 
sentence rested : — “ At the investigation I attended, 
and w'as assisted by your lordshij/s political agent 
(Captain Briggs) and the Adjutant-General (Colonel 
Conw'ay). Evidence w'as taken, in the killedaFs 
presence, by which it appeared that my communi- 
cation sent to him in the morning had been 
delivered, and understood by him and several 
others in the fort; that he w'as perfectly aware 
of the cession by Holkar, and that it was publicly 
know'll ; that he w'as entreated hy several persons 
not to resist in such a cause, but that he w'as 
resolved to do so, till death ; his resistance and 
exposing himself to an assault was therefore regu- 
lated by his ow'n free wall ; he w’as sensible of his 
guilt, and had nothing to urge in his' favour. The 
result of the inquiry w'as tlie unanimous opinion 
(after the witnesses had been heard, and the 
killedar had been asked what he had to say in 
his defence, to which he replied, ‘Nothing’) that 
the w'hole of his proceedings became subject to 
capital punishment, which every consideration of 
justice and humanity demanded should be inflicted 
on the spot.” 

Beveridge, a Scottish advocate, in his Indian 
History, considers it legally impossible to justify 
the act. “The killedar,” says he, “was not im- 
plicated in the supposed treachery of the garrison 
at the fifth gate, for he had previously surrendered, 
or been made prisoner; nor could he be said in 
strict truth to have stood an assault, as he had laid 
aside his arms and become a prisoner before the. 
storming party encountered any real opposition. 

• Hist. Rec. ist Royal Scots, p. 224. 



THE CAPTURE OF BELGAUM. 


The only grounds, therefore, on which the sentence 
admits of jiny plausible vindication are, that his 
original resistance was rebellion, and that, in order 
to prevent that rebellion from spreading, it was 
necessary to strike terror by making a signal 
example. Now, it is not to be denied that the 
killedar, in resisting the orders of his sovereign 
to deliver up the fort, was technically a rebel ; but, 
in order to fix the amount of guilt which he thus 
incurred, it is necessary to remember that at this 
period Holkar himself was merely a child, and the 
whole powers of government were in the hands of 
contending factions. The killedar, who was a man 
of rank, the uncle of Balaram Seit, the late prime 
minister of Toolasi Baee, belonged to one of those 
factions, which liad long possessed the ascendant, 
had only lately losUit, and were in hopes of being 
able to regain it. In these circumstances, rebellion, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, was impossible. 
The order to surrender the fort, though it bore the 
name of Holkar, must have been viewed by the 
killedar as only the order of the faction to which 
he was opposed ; and it was, therefore, preposterous 
iji the extreme for a tliird party to step in and 
inflict the punishment of rebellion on a leader of 
one of the factions for refusing to recognise, and 
yield implicit obedience to, the orders issued by 
another. The sentence being thus unjust cannot 
have been politic, and hence the other ground 
of vindication — the expediency of making an 
example — hardly requires to be discussed. It 
may be true, as Sir Thomas Hislop alleged, that 
other killedars, from whom resistance might have 
been anticipated, immediately yielded up their 
forts ; but any advantage thus obtained must have 
been more than counterbalanced by the opinion 
which prevailed among the native troops and 
people generally, that the killedar had suffered 
wrongfully, and that the British Government, in 
sanctioning his execution, had stained their repu- 
tation for moderation and justice.” 

Be all this as it may, human life, always of little 
account in European wars, is still held even less 
so in India ; and, no doubt, the terrible example 
made at Talncre led to the submission, upon the first 
summons, of the commanders of Gaulnah, Chandore, 
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and otlier much stronger forts, as soon as tliey were 
shown Holkar’s orders— or those in his name — to 
admit the British troops.'^ 

Among other places taken from the Peishwa 
by Sir Thomas Munro was Belgaum. The town 
stands on an eminence, and about that time con- 
tained 1,400 houses, substantially built of the 
ochrey gravel which abounds in that part of 
Bejapore. The fort was of great strength, an 
irregular oval, about a mile and a half in circum- 
ference, situated in the plain, and surrounded by a 
granite wall, the height of which varied from thirty- 
five to sixty feet. Outside this was a broad wet 
ditch, cut to a great depth in the solid rock ; and 
in its interior on the cavaliers are — oi* wck — 
mounted enormous Mahratta guns, built of iron, 
bars and rings. It had three handsome gateways, 
all strongly defended. 

The garrison consisted of 1,600 men, with thirty- 
six guns on the works, and a great store of all the 
munitions of war ; but they surrendered after 
twenty days of open trenches, and after only 
twenty of them had been killed and fifty wounded. 
Munro’s force consisted of seven troops of cavalry, 
nineteen companies of infantry and pioneers, with 
eight heavy guns. His casualties were twenty- 
three killed and wounded. The immediate cause 
of the surrender was singular. 

The killedar, though an old Mahratta warrior, 
had never seen operations by sapping, and being 
unable to comprehend its nature, inquired of a 
native officer, whom he had taken jirisoner, What 
was the meaning of that moving wall The reply 
was that the Britisli troojis were digging a mine. 

You saw them some days since a long way off,” 
added the jirisoner ; “ they are now gradually 
approaching the crest of the glacis ; and in three 
days more you will see them suddenly rise up 
in the centre of the fort, under your very feet, to 
blow you to the devil.” 

The old man credited the story, and surrendered 
at discretion. It was considered fortunate that he 
did so, as the place could not have been reduced 
without a serious loss of life. 

* Col. Blacker's “Mem. Operations of the Army in India.” 
Lake’s “ Sieges of the Madras Army,” &c. 
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CHAPTER XCVL 

OPERATIONS IN CANDEISH. — FALL OF MALLIGAUM. — APA SAHIB MADE PRISONER, BUT ESCAPES. — 
SURRENDER OF THE LAST PEISHWA OF THE MAHRATTAS, ETC. 


While the first division of the army of the Deccan 
was tIiLis occupied, the second had been withdrawn 
from Nagpore, and on the 22nd of January had 
marched towards Ellichpore. In the early part of 
February detachments from it captured the strong 
hill forts of Gawelghur (the scene of Wellesley's 
grqat exploit in 1S03) and of Naruniillah, a town 
and stronghold in the province of Bcrar. The latter 
were very defensible, built of stone, and crowning 
the summit of a hill. The division afterwards 
encamped at Ootran. In March it proceeded to 
Copergaum, and on the 17th of that month en- 
camped on the left bank of the noble Godavery, 
near Fooltumba, and then resumed its former 
designation of the Hyderabad division.* 

It was now to take a part in the pursuit of the 
ubiquitous Teishwa. Information having been 
received of an intended attack by him on the 
cantonments of Jaulnah, the division proceeded 
seventy-two miles, in two forced marches; but 
before the remaining thirty miles were accom- 
plished, the Peishwa had ridden in another 
direction. After a short halt, the division pro- 
ceeded in pursuit of the flying enemy, encountering 
many difficulties while traversing parts of the 
country which had never before seen a British 
army, and using such indefatigable exertions, that 
at night it often occupied the same ground which 
Bajee Rao had left on the preceding day. 

After a circuitous route, having performed forty- 
one marches in forty days, at the hottest period of 
the year, during which time the division had only 
two halts, the troops returned for supplies to 
Jaulnah, where they encamped on the iith of May. 
In this arduous service the Europeans performed 
their marches cheerfully, and their only complaint 
w’as their inability to overtake the flying enemy. 
After a two days' halt, the pursuit of the Peishwa 
was resumed, t 

Meanwhile, some troops which had been left at 
Fooltumba, including two companies of ist Royal 
Scots, under Lieutenant James Bland, marched, 
under the command of Colonel McDowall, 
H.E.I.C.S., into the Candeish country, and cap- 
tured the hill fort of Unki, which crowns a pre- 

• Rec. ist Royal Scots,’’ 

t Ibid, • 


cipitous rock, 200 feet in height, on the summit 
of the Candeish Ghauts ; also the forts of Rajdeir 
and Inderye. 

The column was next engaged in the reduction 
of the strong fort of Trimbuk, in the province of 
Aurangabad, near the source of the Godavery, 
which rises in the Bala Ghaut. After being bom- 
barded, it surrendered on the 25th April, 1818, and 
this event was followed by ithe capitulation of 
seventeen other forts. 

It was in Candeish, the scene of McDowall's 
operations, that the bands of Arab mercenaries, 
belonging to the different armies of the Mahratta 
confederation, had congregated ; occui)ying such 
strongholds as they could possess themselves of. 
It was in vain to expect, from their warlike and 
predatory habits, that these brave but reckless 
men would ever settle down to peaceful lives, and to 
the cultivation of industrious habits ; so there was 
nothing for it but to have them driven out of the 
district; and, as a part of this intention, Colonel 
McDowall, leaving Chandore on the 13th of May, 
marched northward, and two days after found 
himself before Malligaum, a strong fortress situated 
on a circular bend of the Moasum, near its con- 
fluence with tlie Girna. There the Arabs were 
concentrated in considerable force, and resolved to 
make a fierce resistance. 

Malligaum consisted, as usual, of a fort and 
pettah. The latter was square, protected by the 
river, which flowed close to its outworks, on the 
south and north, and was enclosed by a triple wall, 
wTth a troublesome ditch, twenty-five feet deep 
by fifteen feet wide, between the first and second. 
The former was lofty, and built of solid masonry, 
Avith towers at the angles. The entrance was by 
intricate passages, leading through no less than 
nine gates, furnished with massive bomb-proofs. 

On its eastern side stood the pettah, enclosed 
by a rampart, ancient and dilapidated, but sufficient 
for defence in many ways. The means possessed 
by Colonel McDowall were quite inadequate — as 
he had only with him 950 bayonets, 270 pioneers, 
and some light European artillery — to the attack of 
such a place, defended as it was by a garrison 
consisting of the resolute Arabs who had capitulated 
to Brigadier Doveton at Nagpore. 
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On the 1 8th of May the garrison made’ a sortie, 
\vhich was repulsed, and on the 19th two batteries 
opened their fire on Malligaum, of which Captain 
Briggs (who acted as agent for Mr. Elphinstone) 
was convinced we should make an easy capture, as 
he had established an understanding with part of 
the garrison, through Rajah Bahadur, who had held 
the place as a jaghire till dispossessed or made 
prisoner by this roving band of Arabs. But ere 
long it was found that the rajah could achieve 
nothing, and that science and resolute bravery 
alone could ensure success. 

A breach having been effected, the ist Royal 
Scots were ordered to furnish the stormers ; accord- 
ingly, fifty rank and file of that regiment volun- 
teered on the jperilous duty, under Lieutenant 
Bland, for the principal attack, and twenty-five more, 
under Lieutenant William Orrock, as part of the 
column, to make an attack on another point ; but 
success was found impracticable ; and the forlorn 
hope which was led by P 2 nsign Nattes, of the 
luigineers, after arriving at the outer wall, found 
the internal ditch beyond. While standing on the 
verge, and shouting the word “ Impracticable,*’ the 
brave lad was sliot dead, and then the stormers 
were withdrawn. 

Simultaneously with the attack on the breach, 
another was made orf the pettah, which was 
gallantly carried, sword in hand, by Colonel 
Stewart; but was abandoned, in consequence of 
the failure elsewhere. McDowall, now convinced 
of the weakness of his force, and finding that 
ammunition was becoming scarce, turned the siege 
into a blockade, and awaited reinforcements. 

On the 9th of June, these, consisting of a few 
European companies, a sepoy battalion, and a train 
of artillery stores, under Major Watson, came into 
camp from Ahmednuggur, The failure of the 
double assault induced McDowall to change his 
plan of operations, and attempt to carry the fortress 
on the northern and eastern sides. He sent the 
main body of his troops across the river, dug mines, 
threw up a battery, and armed it with five heavy 
mortars and four howitzers. At dawn on the nth 
June these opened on Malligaum, and in the 
course of that day threw 300 shells in that direc- 
tion, where the principal magazine was known to 
be situated ; and ere long a dreadful explosion, a 
mountain of smoke, dust, and stones, that seemed 
to start skyward, announced that perseverance had 
been rewarded, and thirty feet of the east curtain 
were blown outwards into the ditch, killing and 
wounding many of the garrison, and burying 
corpses and cannon all in one horrible debris. 

Once more the excited stormers began to muster 


for the assault, when Abdool Kader, the Arab 
commander, anticipated their visit by offering to 
surrender. McDowall insisted on it uncondi- 
tionally. Abdool did not decline the terms, but 
dreading a repetition of the Talnere tragedy, pressed 
for a written assurance that their lives should be 
spared, and tliat their treatment should be good; 
and now ensued a curious episode, which showed 
the importance of a knowledge of the native 
languages. 

The Mahratta Moonshee, who drew up the terms 
of the capitulation, used expressions that went far 
beyond the verbal assents of the colonel, whom he 
made to engage to do “ whatever was most advan- 
tageous for the garrison; that letters shpuld^be 
written concerning their pay; that the British 
Government should be at the entire expense of 
feeding and recovering the sick ; that the Arabs 
should want nothing till they reached the places 
where they wished to go,” — a palpable mistake for 
“ where it was intended to send them.’* 

So, with this comforting letter in his pocket, old 
Abdool Kader on the 14th of June, 1818, marched 
out at the head of his Arab garrison, now reduced 
to 300 matchlock-men and sixty Hindostanees. 
Captain Briggs was the first to discover the mistake 
iiito which Colonel McDowall had fallen by signing 
a document written in a language he did not under- 
stand ; and, after some dispute, it was ordered by 
Mr. Elphinstone that they should be immediately 
released, their arrears to be paid tliem from the 
Government treasury, with safc-conducts to the 
homes of their own choice. 

After the fall of Malligaum, the whole of the 
Hyderabad division expected to take up their 
monsoon quarters in Jaulnah ; but as too many 
would be under canvas there in the rains, 
on the 7 th August they began their march for 
Nagpore; and almost immediately the dreaded 
season set in. The roads became impassable ; the 
baggage was unable to keep up with the troops, 
who, when they halted for the night, found the 
tents were far in the rear, and consequently they 
were frequently exposed for tw^enty-four hours to 
incessant wet; no shelter could be procured in 
the villages, and every comfort was wanting. 
Exposed to these calamities, the troops arrived 
at Ellichpore in such a state as to be unfit to pro- 
ceed any farther.* 

We have said that Apa Sahib and his two chief 
ministers had been arrested, in consequence of 
their known intrigues with the Peishwa. A grand- 
son of the murdered Ragojee Bhonsla having 
been placed on the throne, the government was to 
# “Hist. Rcc. isj Royal Scots." 
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be conducted in his name, during his minority, by of rescuing a Hindoo of the sacred race of Sevajee, 
the British Resident ; consequently it now became and enforcing the suggestion with large pecuniary 
necessary to dispose finally of Apa Sahib and his bribes, a plot was formed. Thus, a ® sepoy 
two companions. uniform was introduced into the tent of Apa ear y 

The ancient palace of the Mogul, within the on the morning of the 13th; and having substituted 
strong fort at Allahabad, was selected for the resi- it for his own, he joined the guard which was p ace 
(lence of the deposed prince, with whom Captain over his tent, and got out of the camp undiscoveie 
Browne set out on the 3rd of May, i8i8, escorting Six sepoys and one native officer deserted wit 1 urn. 




NATIVES WORKING ON A FACTORY NEAR ALLAHABAD. 

him with a wing of the 22nd Bengal Infantry and To delay any pursuit, every precaution was taken 
the 8th Cavalry from Nagpore. The captain, by the conspirators. In the princi’s tent all looked 
from the latter place, marched northward to Jub- as usual, and when, at four in the morning, the 
bulporc, where the three prisoners were to be handed officer on duty looked into it to ascertain that Apa 
over to another escort ; and he had arrived at was there, he found the attendants, whose task it 
Raichore (or Rochore), within a day's march of it, was to shampoo their master’s feet, engaged to all 
when Ap?. Sahib was found to have effected his appearance in this operation, and reported that all 
escape. right, little suspecting that they were artfully 

.This episode is supposed to have been planned manipulating the pillows of the empty bed. Hence, 
by a Brahmin, who accompanied the party from when the escape was discovered, he had got so far 

Nagpore for a few marches, and left it on the 1 2th away that pursuit was unavailing. 

of May, the day before the escape took place. By It was long before it could be ascertained whither 
secretly urging on some of the sej>oys the merit he had gone. It was then learned that he had fled 
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to Herace, and found shelter am^ng the Gonds, 
in the fastnesses of the Mahadeo Hills ; and such 
was the faith of these people that they nobly re- 
sisted the temptation of ;^20,ooo, and a jaghire 
worth ;^i,ooo per annum, to betray him. 

Elsewhere, his luckless compatriot Bajee Rao, 
the once-powerful Peishwa, had been a fugitive for 
more than six months; but his harassing career 
was now drawing to a close. North, south, east, 
and Avest, his further flight was barred by horse, 
foot, and flying artillery blocking up every point of 
the compass. As he was now more sorely pressed 
than ever, he made a last desperate attempt to pass 
into MaUvah, with a view of reaching the camp of 
Scj.ndia4 but Sir John Malcolm, who was at Mhow, 
a large town and cantonment in that ])rovince, had 
so stationed some trooj^s, under Lieutenant-Colonels 
Russell and Corsellis, as to render the attempt 
utterly impracticable. He Avas then reduced to 
desi)air. On the evening of the 25th of May, 1818, 
Sir John Malcolm learned that a vakeel from him 
had reached a place on the Nerbudda, some forty 
miles from Mhow. There Sir John went to meet 
him on the 27th, and this ambassador assured him 
that the Peishwa meant to surrender, and trust to 
the generosity and the friendship of Malcolm, to 
Avhom a short time before he had sent a letter full 
of the grossest flattery. 

Sir John, Avho had been informed, in confidence, of 
the plan Avhicli had been framed by the Governor- 
General and Mountstuart Klphinslone for dis; os- 
ing of the Peishwa by a pension and a handsome 
residence, sent the vakeel back to that prince, Avho 
held a good position on the slope of a hill, to let 
him knoAv the conditions and the good treatment in 
store for him ; but Bajee Rao remained for several 
days irresolute, and during that time Brigadier 
Dovclon’s column and other troops got close in the 
vicinity of his band of fugitives. Thus influenced 
by fear, on the evening of the ist of June, escorted 
by 2,500 men, he came doAvn to a village in the 
plain, and met Sir John Malcolm, Avho just about 
that time had heard of the escape of A pa Sahib. 

At this important interview the PcishAva seemed 
unable to make up his mind about the terms Avhich 
had been offered him in his oavii camp by Lieu- 
tenants Low and Macdonald, the first and second 
political assistants of Malcolm, avIao, on the de. 
parture of Sir Thomas Hislop, had been left in 
command of all the troops of the Madras Army- 
north of the Tapti. 

Bajee Rao thought that he Avould, at least, be 
permitted to retain his rank and title of Peishwa, 
Avith a residence at Poonab ,* but on finding that 
such was not to be the case, he proposed a meeting 


next day. This Sir John Malcolm positively re- 
fused, as he knew that the PeishAva had just placed 
the whole of his property — or Avhat remained of 
it — in the strong fortress of Aseerghur, and sus- 
pected that he Avas about to folloAv it in person ; 
thus, to shorten the issue, he sent the folloAving 
schedule of an agreement, for the instant signature 
of the fallen prince : — 

“ I. That Bajee Rao shall resign, for himself and 
his successors, all right, title, and claim over the 
Government of Poonah, or to any sovereign poAver 
AA^hatever. 

2. That Bajee Rao shall immediately com e,Avith 
his family, and a small number of his adherents and 
attendants, to the camp of Brigadier-General Mal- 
colm, where he shall be received With honour and 
respect, and be escorted safe tg the city of Benares, 
or any other sacred place in -Hindostan that the 
Governor-General may, at his request, fix for his 
residence. 

3. On account of the peace of the Deccan, and 
the advanced state of the season, Bajee Rao must 
proceed to Hindostan Avithoiit one clay’s delay; 
but General Malcolm engages that any part of his 
family that may be left behind shall be sent to him 
as early as possible, and every facility given to 
render their journey speedy and convenient. 

‘‘4. That Bajee Rao shall, on his voluntarily 
agreeing to this arrangement, receive a liberal 
pension from the Company’s Government, for the 
siii)port of liimsclf and family. The amount of this 
pension Avill be fixed by the Governor-General ; but 
Brigadier Malcolm takes upon himself to engage 
that it shall not be less than eight lacs of rupees 
per annum. 

*‘5. ]f Bajee Rao, by a complete and ready ful- 
filment of this agreement, shoAvs that he reposes 
entire confidence in the British Government, his 
requests in favour of his principal jaghirdars and 
old adherents, who have been ruined by their at- 
tachment to him, Avill meet Avith liberal attention. 
His representations also in favour of Brahmins of 
remarkable character, and of religious establishments 
founded or supported by his family, shall be treated 
Avith regard. 

*‘6. The above propositions must not only be 
accepted by Bajee Rao, but he must personally 
come into Brigadier-General Malcolm's camp AAuthin 
twenty-four hours of this period, or else hostilities 
Avill be recommenced, and no further negotiation 
Avill be entered into with him.” 

During the interview, before these terms were 
tendered. Sir John Malcolm had demanded the 
immediate surrender of Trimbukjee Danglia. 
Bajee Rao declared that it was not in his poAver 
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to give up that personage, who had a camp and 
an army of his own, and who was stronger than hei 
his master, was. ** Then,” said Malcolm, “ I will 
attack him forthwith.” Success attend you!” 
replied the Peishwa. The events of this visit are 
thus described by Auber : * — “ He appeared low and 
dejected, and retired for a private interview, when 
he said that he had been involved in a war he never 
intended ; that he' was treated as an enemy by the 
State which had supported his family for two gene- 
rations, and was at that moment in a position that 
demanded consideration, and believed that he had 
a real friend in Sir John Malcolm. The latter 
replied that every moment of delay was one of 
danger, and that he should either throw himself 
upon the Britisli Government or determine on 
further resistance. How can I resist now ? * he 
exclaimed; ‘ I am surrounded ! ' Sir John Malcolm 
replied that he was, but he could not complain; 
that he still had the power of escape as much as 
ever, if he wished to become a freebooter and 
wanderer, and not accept the liberal provision- 
designed for him. He replied, with the flattery of 
which he was master, * I have found you, who are 
my only friend, and will never leave you ; would a 
shipwrecked mariner, after having reached the port 
he desired, form a wish to leave it ? ^ Still, upon 
the plea of a religious ceremdny, and that it was an 
unlucky day, he wished to postpone till the next day 
surrendering himself up and accepting the im- 
positions.” 

General Malcolm, to quicken his decision, had 
recourse to the device of allowing one of his 
writers to give the vakeels of the two leading 
Mahratta chiefs still adhering to Bajee Rao, a copy 
of the preliminary treaty submitted to him, and by 
this means informed them of the consideration 
should receive in the event of a quiet settlement. 
This quickened their zeal in the matter ; while 
the main body of Malcolm’s troops, advancing 
towards Khairee, the village where the important 
interview had taken place, was followed by the 
distinct intimation to Bajee Rao, that if he did not 
immediately accept the terms, his last chance would 
be lost 

Thus, thoroughly intimidated — after trying one 
shuffle more — he saw the futility of evasion. His 
troops began to move down the hill, slowly and 
reluctantly, towards the British camp, and at eleven 
o’clock on the morning of the 3rd of June, 1818, 
the Peishwa delivered himself up, w. th his family, 
and 5,000 horse and 3,000 infantry, 2,000 of wiiom 
were Arabs. The Supreme Government at Calcutta, 
taking a narrow and mercantile view of the matter, 

* '‘Rise and Prog. Brit. Power in India.” 


thought that too much had been granted by Sir 
John Malcolm; but the latter, like most of his 
Indian military cotemporaries, was a man of a 
large and generous heart; and none knew better 
than he the demerits on tire one hand, and the help* 
lessness on the other, of the fallen Peishwa of 
once great Mahratta Confederation. 

When Malcolm, taking with him the latter, began 
his march towards the Nerbudda, he remonstrated 
more than once with him on the imprudence of 
keeping together 8,000 armed men, the majority of 
whom were certain,, from the turn his affairs had 
taken, to be discontented. However, all remained 
quiet for five days, when the 2,000 Arabs suddenly 
demanded their arrears of pay, urging that they 
had been enlisted by the irrepressible Trimbukjee 
Danglia, but had been only a short time with the 
Peishwa, who offered to pay them for that precise 
period ; but they insisted upon having their arrears 
from the first day they had taken service under 
the favourite. A whole day passed in angry 
and unseemly discussions ; and Bajee Rao, fearing 
that his life was in danger among these fierce 
mercenaries, in his timidity and confusion, sent 
the most contradictory messages to Sir John 
Malcolm, calling for aid, and then urging it should 
not be sent, lest the first appearance of red-coats 
might prove the signal for his being cut to pieces. 

His terrors were not altogether groundless. The 
armed Arabs had environed his tents, and might, 
had they chosen, not only have destroyed him, but 
all his women and children ; by the clever manage- 
ment of Sir John Malcolm, however, the disturb- 
ance was quelled, and an award pronounced which 
satisfied all ; and after this alarm Bajee Rao gladly 
consented to his train being diminished to 700 
horse and 200 foot; and, moreover, he complied 
in every other point with the wishes of Sir John 
Malcolm. It was while on this march that Sir 
John, no doubt to his annoyance, found that 
Government was dissatisfied with the terms given 
to his prisoner after he had been completely sur- 
rounded, and that his cause was hopeless. 

‘‘ But, after all,” says Sir John, in his account of 
this affair, “ Bajee Rao was not in our power. He 
had the means, by going into Aseerghur, of pro- 
tracting the war for five or six months, and keeping 
all India disturbed and unsettled during that 
period.” 

Such being the case — and none ^ould know the 
probabilities of it better than the acute Malcolm — 
the pension he offered, as a bribe to end the strife, 
was not an extravagant one ; and that view was 
taken of it by the Court of Directors at home. 

* “ Political History of India.” 
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They thought it possible that Bajfe Rao might 
have been compelled to surrender unconditionally, 
had no terms been offered to him; but it does 
appear to us,” they added, “ that he still load some 
cliance of escape, and that by throwing himself into 
Aseerghur he might, at all events for a consider- 
able period of time, have deprived us of the 
important advantages which resulted from his early 
surrender ; and in this view of the subject, we are 
disposed to think that these advantages justified the 
terms which were granted him.” 

The Marquis of Hastings fixed the residence of 
the ex-Peishwa at Bithoor, on the right bank of the 
Ganges, a sacred spot, where Brahma is supposed to 
have completed the act of creating the world and 
all therein by the sacrifice of a horse ; but rendered 
more familiar to us, in later years, as the abode of 
the atrocious Nana Sahib. 

His progress through Rajpootana and the Doab 
to the scene of his exile excited scarcely any 
sensation among the people. When settled at 
Bithoor, he resigned himself to spending his 
;i<j8o,ooo per annum in a life of luxury. He 
Ijathed daily in the waters of the Ganges, indulged 
in the highest living of a Brahmin, maintained 
three sets of dancing-girls, and troops of low buf- 
foons and parasites. The great rallying-point of the 
Mahratta Confederacy — the banner of the Peishwa 
— had sunk for ever in the dust ; but it was not so 
easy to change the character of that singular people, 
or to introduce peaceful habits among them ; yet 
their power of working military mischief, if not 
quite crushed, was greatly reduced. 

After his surrender, the most leading of his 
adherents sought to make terms for themselves ; 
among them, Cheetoo the Pindaree, and Trimbukjee 
Danglia. The tragic fate of the former we have 
already related ; the latter concealed himself for 
some tinv 5 in the neighbourhood of Nassik, in 
Auriingabad, where he fell into the hands of 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, being taken prisoner 
by Major Swanston.**** He was first remanded to 
Tannah, the place of his former imprisonment; 
but ultimately, for greater security, was sent round 
to Bengal, and lodged in the mountain fortress of 
Chun^, which we have described in a former 
chapter ; and there he was visited by Bishop Hebcr, 
on the nth September, 1824, and the prelate^s 
accoiiot of that noted disturber of the peace is very 
interesting* 

“Heds confined with great strictness, having a 
European as well as a sepoy guard, and never 
being trusted oiit of sight of the sentries. Even his 
bed-chamber has three grated windows opening 

* ^ubor. 


into the verandah, which serves as a guard-rooip ; 
it) other respects he is well treated, has two large 
and very airy apartments, a small building fitted up 
as a pagoda, and a little garden shaded by peepul- 
trees, which he has planted very prettily with 
balsams and other flowers. Four of his own 
servants are allowfed to attend him, but they are 
always searched before they quit or return to 
the fort, and must be always there at night. He is 
a little, lively, irritable-looking man, dressed when 
I saw him in a dirty cotton mantle, with a broad 
red border, thrown carelessly over his head and 
shoulders. I was introduced to him by Colonel 
Alexander, and he received me courteously, observ- 
ing that he himself was a priest, and in token 
of his brotherly regard, plucking some of his 

prettiest flowers . He has now 

been, I believe, five years in prison, and seems 
likely to remain there during life, or till the death 
of his patron and tool, the Peishwa, may lessen his 
power of doing mischief. He has often offered to 
give security to any amount for his good behaviour, 
and to become a warmer friend to the Company 
than he has ever been their enemy, but his appli- 
cations have been made in vain. He attributes 
their failure to Mr. Elphinstone, the Governor 
of Bombay, who is, he says, ‘ his best friend and 
worst enemy, ^ the faithful trustee of his estate, 
treating his children with parental kindness, and 
interesting himself, in the first instance, to save his 
life, but resolutely fixed on keeping liim in prison, 
and urging the Siq)reme Court to distrust all his 
])rotestations. His life must now be dismally 
monotonous and wearisome. Though a Brahmin 
of high caste, so long a minister of state and 
the commander of armies, he can neither write nor 
read, and his whole amusement consists in the 
ceremony of his idolatry, his garden, and the gossip 
which his servants pick up for him in the town of 
Chnnar. Avarice seems at present his ruling 
l)assion. He is a very severe inspector of his 
weekly accounts, and one day set the wliole 
garrison in an uproar about some ghee, which 
he accused his khansaman, or steward, of em- 
bezzling ; in short, he seems less interested with 
the favourable reports which he from time to time 
receives of his family than by the banking accounts 
I by w'hich they are accompanied. Much as he 
is said to have deserved his fate, as a murderer, an 
extortioner, and a grossly perjured man, I hope,” 
adds the good bishop, “ that I may be allowed to 
pity him.”* 

But from this period Trimbukjee Danglia passes 
out of Indian history. 

* " Narratise of a Journey,” &c., vol i. 
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chapter xcvii. 

OF THE BHEELS AND GONDS, ETC. — APA SAHIB AGAIN IN ARMS. — HIS FLIGHT. 


While the Peishwa was being conducted to his 
lirison at Bithoor, Apa Sahib, the ex-Rajah of 
Nagpore, was safe with the Gonds, among the 
Mahadeo Hills, where he was harboured and con- 
cealed by that singular race, who have — unlike 
other natives of India — broad flat noses, thick lips, 
and not unfrequently woolly hair, like the people 
of Africa; yet they are supposed to be a portion of 
the aboriginal ract of the country, who, long before 
the irruption of the* Hindoo hordes, made great 
advances in civilisation ; and to this race, of which 
so little is known, are attributed the remains of 
many works of art, fortified buildings, and monu- 
ments, in every part of India; and thus the 
/Hindoos themselves refer the erection of vast 
temples, and the excavation of wonderfully carved 
caverns, to the vague period of the aboriginal 
kings. . 

General Briggs — who, when a captain, prosecuted 
with success the settlements of the Bheels in Can- 
deish — in his lectures, asserts fhat this race must have 
entered India at a very remote period, occupying 
it — as mankind spread elsewhere in successive 
liordes — under different leaders ; and one portion, 
he conceives, must have preceded the other: 
“ because, in the first place, there always has been, 
and still continues, an inveterate hostility between 
two branches of the same race ; and because the 
latter certainly occupied and cleared the land, and 
established principalities ; while the former mainly 
subsisted on the chase, and followed a much less 
civilised life.” 

The more barbarous tribes of India, supposed to 
be descendants of the aboriginal natives who fled 
from the plains before their Brahminical conquerors, 
are to be found among those two mountain ranges 
which are on both sides of the Nerbudda, and lie 
nearly parallel with its course — the Satpoora on the 
south, and the Vindhya on the north. Towards 
the east and west they form, at each extremity, a 
vast mountain barrier, all but impenetrable from 
jungles and primeval forests. Towards the western 
extremity, where these mountains separate Malwah 
from Candeish, the inhabitants are designated 
Bheels, who, according to Bishop Heber, were un- 
questionably the original inhabitants of Rajpootana, 
who had been driven to these fastnesses, and to 
a desperate mode of existence ; but who, wherever 


they have come from, profess the religion of 
Brahma. This the Rajpoots themselves allow, by 
admitting in their traditional history that most of 
their principal cities and fortresses were founded by 
Bheel chiefs, “ and conquered from them by the 
Children of the Sun.” * 

Professor Wilson states that the Bheels, and 
other hill-tribes, are constantly accused by Sanscrit 
writers of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, of 
being addicted to the sanguinary worship of Aghori, 
which required human sacrifices, f 

The Bheels excite the horror of the high-class 
Hindoos by eating not only the flesh of buffaloes, 
but of cows, an abomination which places them 
only above the shoemakers, who feed on dead 
carcasses, and must dwell without the precincts of 
the villages. Sir John Malcolm divides the Bheels 
into three distinct classes. “ The first of these con- 
sists of a few who, from chance or ancient residence, 
have become dwellers in the villages on the plains 
— though usually near the hills — of which they are 
the watchmen, and incorporated as a portion of the 
community ; the agricultural Bheels are those who 
have continued their peaceful avocations after, their 
leaders were destroyed, or forced by invaders to 
become freebooters ; while the wild, or mountain 
Bheels, comprise all that portion of the tribe who, 
preferring savage freedom to order and industry, 
have lived by lawless plunder.” i 

The Bheels, though prompt enough to shed 
blood, without the smallest scruple, in the way of 
regular feud or foray, are neither vindictive nor 
inhospitable ; and thus British officers have fre- 
quently fished and hunted safely in their country, 
and without other guide or escort than these poor 
mountaineers have themselves furnished cheerfully 
for a bottle of brandy. At all times formidable, the 
Bheels became the terror of Central India under 
Nadir Sing. Their chiefs exercised absolute ppwer, 
and their orders to commit the most atrocious 
crimes were rigidly executed; but on the banish- 
ment of Nadir Sing for a murder^ of more. than 
ordinary cruelty, his son, who had been carefully 
educated at the head-quarters of Sir John Malcolm, 
on succeeding to his authority established such 

# “Narrative of .1 Journey,” &c. 

+ “Asiatic Researches,” vol. lEviL 

J “Memoir of Central India.” 
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order, that there was soon after no part of the 
country where life and property were safer than 
among the once-dreaded Bheels. 

Bishop Heber describes their district as being 
like what “ Rob Roy’s country ” was in the last 
century, but adds that “ these poor Bheels are far 
less formidable enemies than the old MacGregors.” 
This ancient race are expert in the use of the bow, 
and have a curious mode of shooting from the long ' 
grass, among which they lie concealed, holding the 
bow with their feet. Besides their prey on the 
earth and in the air, they use the bow and arrow 
against fish in the rivers, and shoot them with great 


to his camp, where their slirill calls from one to 
another were heard all night. 

The name of Bheel is now no longer confined to 
the original race, but, in conse([uence of their inter- 
marriages, and the adoption of many of their usages 
and modes of life by other classes of the com- 
munity, is applied to all plunderers dwelling in the 
mountains, and in the woody parts of Western 
India. During a period when we ceased to inter- 
fere with them, the Bheels of the ])lains lost the 
little civilisation they had attained, and joined 
those of the same race in the mountains in their 
depredations ; but, in the suppression of these, 



VIEW OF THE TIIAKOUR’S CASTLE AT TINTONI, IN THE IHIEEL COUNTRY. 


dexterity. Their bows are formed of siilit bamboo ; 
the arrows are of the same, with a barbed iron 
head. Those used against fish have a long line 
attached to them, exactly on the principle of the 
har])oon. As Heber advanced into the country 
infested by the Bheels, he met caravans of Brin- 
jarries, a wandering race, who spend their whole 
lives in the conveyance of grain, escorted by armed 
Bheels, paid for the purpose. 

The bishop had a strong escort of Bheels, who 
led him safely through a most perilous country, 
abounding with ravines and lugged spots, over- 
grown with jungle (the most favourable of places 
for the spring of a tiger, or the poisoned arrows of 
an ambush ; where, shortly before, a man liad been 
carried off from an artillery-train on the march) ; 
but they conducted him across the rapid Mhyc, 
and on his arrival at Wasnud, acted as watchmen 


successful elTorts were made by Captain (afterwards 
General) Briggs, our jiolitical agent in Candeish, 
and by Sir John Malcolm, in Malwah, who raised a 
corps of Bheels, disciplined and commanded by 
British officers and by their own chiefs ; “ and 
before these robbers liad been a month in the 
service,” says the latter, ‘‘ I. placed them as a guard 
over treasure, which had a surprising effect, both in 
elevating them in their own mfnds, and in those of 
other parts of the community,” 

Sir John did more ; to inspire greater confidence, 
and exalt these bold and hardy men in their own 
estimation, he actually took, as his personal attend- 
ants, some of the most desperate of the plundering 
chiefs. Elsewhere, towards the eastern extremity 
of the mountain ranges referred to, and where the 
ranges that separate Bengaband Orissa from Berar 
attain their greatest height, are various ancient and 




rtiE.] ' ’ \ • the 

predatory laces^ sudi a? tiie Koli»f and Khauds, to but stiU retainin^^ their primitive habitsj under i 
whom we may have to refer at another period ^ but* indigenous chiefs. Some adhere to the lews 
the Gonds, who sheltered Apa Sdub, are ty/ar Menou ; but others there are who have no 
the most nunterous of these, and spread from the to the flesh of the cow and buffalo.. l!bd 



©ROUP OF GONDS OR GOUNDS. 


soudi^n and western limits of Behar into Berar, 
and as^y westward, along the' valley of the 
the fiercest frimiliet of the race are 


name to Gondwana (or 
rising 70,000 square 
% va^t populidon, differing 
and religion from the Hindoos, 



are strongly and handsomely made, for Orientals' ; 
tlieir complexion varies from deep to light cepper 
colour, and the expression of their^tcatures Shows 
acuteness and resolution. They are still expert' m 
the use of the bow and sling, and 
battle-axes. Agriculture is in a pr^pe^^^)^ 
dition among them, and theij^ art ' 
tillers of the soil as they are wamert ^ 
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Their dress consists of a cloth bound round the 
middle, and hanging down like a short skirt ; but 
their war costume is more elaborate. 

Though fierce, they , are full of hospitality, and 
no stranger can appear in a Gond village without 
being invited to enter. A guest can never be ex- 
cluded, and he is treated as if he were one of the 
family ; and even though known to be a murderer, 
his life is held sacred. In special cases, such as those 
connected with human sacrifice, there is periodically 
manifested among them a savage ferocity, exceeding 
that of the old American Indians ; and to this must 
be added the habit of pillage in most, and of 
drunkenness in all. “At the season of periodical 
intoxication — the blowing of Ihe maw flower, of 
which their favourite spirit is made— the country 
is literally covered with frantic and senseless 
groups of men. And though, usually, the .women 
share more sparingly in the liquor-cup, they yet 
on public occasions partake in every form of 
social enjoyment — food, drink, extemporary song, 
recitations, and dancing, mingling freely and 
without shame with the other sex, both married 
and unmarried, in more than saturnalian licence 
and revelry, which often terminate in gross and 
nameless excesses, and, as the guests are armed, 
not unfrequently in sanguinary brawls.” * 

It was not until 1836 that the British authorities 
at Ganjam and Vizianagur first became aware that 
the Gonds were in the habit of offering up human 
sacrifices, and that victims were freely supplied to 
them by their neighbours 'of the plains, from whom 
they purchased or kidnapped children. Many 
plans were proposed for the repression of this hor- 
rible custom, and some of our officers strove, but with 
only partial success, to reason the chiefs into the 
abandonment of human sacrifices ; and in some 
instances the victims were rescued by our soldiers 
at the point of the bayonet, while some of the 
kidnappers that supplied this dreadful market were 
tried for the offence. 

One who had undertaken to furnish a victim, and i 
had provided one, whom the authorities rescued, 
was compelled to substitute his own daughter, and 
the girl was barbarously sacrificed. Captain 
Maepherson, an energetic and humane officer, who 
resided in the Gond country, under the orders of j 
the Suprelne Government, displayed a singular j 
ability and courage^ in combating with this cruel 
practice by alternate persuasion and force. Some 
of the chiefs seemed to have honestly conformed 
to hm wbhes; bat others temporised and deceived 
Yum offered, and the dieadiuY saenfvees 

tvent dti in secret 

MaejAewon. 
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It was no sooner known that Apa Sahib had 
taken refuge among this remarkable ^^community, 
than he was joined by various Gond chiefs, as 
professed adherents of the Rajah of Berar, and by 
many wandering bands of Pindarees, Mahrattas, 
Arabs, and other outlaws, whom the course of 
events had cast forth to feed themselves by 
pillage and the sword. The whole strength of 
them amounted to 20,000 men, and these, breaking 
into parties of somewhere about 2,000 each, com- 
menced a furious war bf outposts upon the British 
detachments cantoned or encamped in different 
places. Apa's chief protector among the Gonds 
was Chain Shah, who had usurped the rights of 
his nephew, chief of Harai, and by extending his 
authority over many districts, ha8d his stronghold 
among the Mahadeo Hills, on,the east of the road 
between Hoshungabad and Nagpore. 

As no regular campaign could be begun at the 
season of the year when this remarkable muster 
took place, it was necessary to confine the depre- 
dations of Apa’s people to as narrow limits as 
possible, and also to prevent any general revolt in 
his favour ; and for this double purpose, bodies of 
troops from Nagpore, Hoshungn^\id, and Saugur, 
were posted in various parts of the Nerbudda 
Valley, adjacent to the hills. Despite this, a body 
of Arabs, descending from the head of the Tapti, 
boldly took possession of the town of Maisdi, near 
the source of the Puma, and situated in Gondwana. 
With orders to dislodge them, Captain Sparkes, with 
two companies of the loth Bengal Native Infantry, 
but only 107 bayonets in all, on the i8th July, 
i8i8, pushed on from Hoshungabad to Baitool, 
a large fortified town in Gondwana, the whole of 
which country being a succession of the wildest 
mountains, ravines, rivers, and jungles, was ad- 
mirably adapted for a desultory and protracted 
warfare. Stronger detachments followed him on 
the 20th ; but Sparkes, an ardent and courageous 
officer, pushed on without waiting for them, and 
quickly encountered a body of horse, which 
retreated before him. Following rashly, he sud- 
denly found himself confronted by 2,000 cavalry, 
and 1,500 infantry. 

There was nothing for the little party of British 
and sepoys now but to fight and die where they 
stood. Captain Sparkes took up the first position 
that presented itself, at the edge of a ratvine, and 
notwithstanding the extreme dispariQ^ pf nttmbeis, 
maintained his ground for some jtill he 

lost half his men, and had ,ckp^d<4;i^^ 
catindge. He then displayed A white flag, but it 
was disregarded. Inde^, St waf . W to hope for 
truce with, or quarter from^ sneh foes ; and he had 
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to make up his mind to die sword in hand. He 
was shot d#d while in the act of leading some^ 
where about )lfty men to a charge, in the wild hope 
of cutting a passage through, or avenging those, 
who had fallen. 

The Arabs closed round them like a living 
flood, and every man of the party was hacked to 
pieces, save nine, who had been left in the rear to 
guard the baggage. In the strong country, east- 
ward of Nagpore, a powerful'chief openly declared 
for the deposed Apa, and'^other jungle chiefs 
followed his example, but they were reduced to 
obedience, and punished by a detachment of our 
troops, under Major Wilson ; yet in the Baitool 
Valley the Arabs levied heavy contributions in the 
name of Apa Sahfc, and succeeded in destroying 
another detachment qf troops on outpost duty ; and 
now the name of Apa was beginning to become 
as formidable as those of Cheetoo and Trimbukjee 
had been. 

To avert the consequences that were likely to 
ensue, a great reward was offered for his appre- 
hension, while troops were advanced simultaneously 
from Hoshungabad, Jubbulpore, Nagpore, and 
Jaulnahj but the inclemency of the weather and 
the wretched state of the roads retarded their pro- 
gress so much, that the enemy won new successes. 
Early in August they had gained possession of the 
town of Moultee, by the connivance of the civil 
magistrates ; and after capturing several other 
places, planted their colours within forty miles of 
Nagpore. 

Great alarm prevailed there, all the more so. that 
a' conspiracy against the young rajah had been 
discovered ; but the impediments to our troops on 
the march having been surmounted, the work of 
retaliation began. The disorderly hordes were 
driven from all their posts on the plain, were fol- 
lowed into the mountains, and made to pay dearly 
for all their aggressions; and before the close of 
the year, Lieutenant-Colonel J. Whittington Adams 
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had matured a plan for the invapion of thcf 
Mahadeo Hills,* and established posts of infentry 
Md cavalry round the whole district occupied by 
Chain Shah. 

i month of February, 1819, Adams opened 

the campaign in a regular manner, and began to 
penetrate into the mountains from the Vallqr of the 
Nerbudda, advancing in three separate columns, 
from which parties were detach^ to penetrate 
into every recess and place of refuge. , Thus Chain 
Shah was soon taken prisoner, and the head- 
quarters of Apa Sahib were suddenly beaten up. 
At the head of a few well-mounted men, he 
anticipated the movement, by flying on the spur 
in the direction of A^erghur, where he hoped to 
find shelter and protection. A bold attempt ws 
made to intercept him, but he dashed down a deep 
ravine, where in the darkness of the night our 
cavalry could not follow him, and ere long found 
himself before its gates. He must have been taken 
by the soldiers of Sir John Malcolm, had he not 
been admitted by the garrison of matchlock-men, 
who excluded, as we have elsewhere stated, Cheetoo 
the Pindaree, and left him to his miserable fate. 

In according this shelter, Jeswunt Rao Lar, the 
killedar, was actuated by friendship for Apa, whom 
he wished to save, and though in the service of 
Scindia, their ally, by his hatred of the British. 

But now, either because Jeswunt was personally 
afraid to harbour him, or because Apa expected 
soon to hear the din of the British cannon against 
Aseerghur, he fled again, in the safe disguise of 
a religious mendicant, to Boorhanpore, and from 
thence through Mai wall to Gwalior. Yet Scindia 
was afraid to protect him, though well disposed to 
do so ; and the deposed prince could find no shelter 
till he passed into the Punjaub, and was rescued in a 
friendly manner by Runjeet Sing, the Kingof Lahore. 

At a subsequent period, the Rajah of Jodpore, 
on becoming responsible for his peaceable conduct, 
was permitted to afford him an asylum. . 


CHAPTER XCVIII. 


PREPARATIOKS AGAINST ASEERGHUR, — ITS SIEGE AND CAPTURE. — CLOSE OF THE WAR AND ITS 

RESULTS. ^ 


AsESRGHtJit, known among our troops as ^^the 
Gibiraltiur of the East,” was now before them. The 
expeeiatibn that Apa Sahib might seek a shelter 
there Imd e^y occurred to the Governor-General ; 


and Scindia, who, previous to the war,had engaged to 
yield it up to us for temporary occupation, was now 
called upon to do so. He complied with apj^eht, 

* “Mem. of Adams," A’. /. t/. S. Jourml, 1837,: 
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readiness, but sent to Jesirunt Rao lAr A lec^ 
message to hold out to the last, and at 
time an order to Sir John Malcolm^ an 

authority to receive over the lorfcress, and th^n 
retired to Gwalior, to wait the issue of events. 
In consequence of Scindia’s scheme, his killedar, 
by artful evasions, spun out the time of handing 
over the fortress till Apa Sahib had actually been 
within its gates and permitted to escape. By the 
former act-— the latter event was unknown as yet — 
but StiU more by his firing on our troops when in 
pumuit of Cheetoo, it became evident that by dint 
of cannon-shot alone he would be induced to yield 
up the fortress; and then Sir John Malcolm and 
Geneij^l Doveton were instructed to employ the 
troops under their command in reducing it. Ac- 
cordingly they marched to its vicinity, and took up 
their ground, the former on the north and the 
latter on the south of it, in the first days of March, 
i8t9. 

The stronghold consisted of an upper and lower 
fort, and of a partially-walled pettah to the west- 
wiird. The upper fort crowned the summit of an 
isolated rock of the Satpoora range, fully 750 feet 
in height, and having an area measuring 1,100 
yards in extreme length by 600 in width. Within 
this area were two natural hollows or basins, which 
held water for the supply of the garrison. As we 
approached Aseerghur,” wrote an officer of the 
(Old) 15th Bengal Infantr>^ *Mt looked unin- 
vitingly down upon us, on a detached hill 700 feet 
in height, having at the foot of its walls a preci- 
pice of mural rock, varying from 80 to 120 feet in 
depth, unbroken, except in two place.s, to protect 
which all that native ingenuity could do was done. 
The fortress was garrisoned, too, by Arabs, who 
generally make a stubborn defence, and we all 
concluded that to plant the British flag on the 
frowning J^ttlements above us would prove no 
bloodless acliieveraent. " 

The rock was so carefully scarped as to render 
access impossible, save at the two points referred 
to, and the protections there were strong. The one 
to the north, the more difficult of the two, was 
defended by an outer rampart, containing four case- 
mates; with embrasures eighteen feet high and the 
same in thickness, and 190 feet in length, across 
the appfpadt ’fhe other point, the easier and, 
consequently, more used avenue, after ascending 
from the ^ttah to the lower fort, which was 
defended by a rampart thirty feet high, flanked with 
toweiSi vto continued by a steep flight of stone 
tu traversed by five successive gateways, all of 

him as solid masbniy. A^? the guns arming the 
went on 1 1 e 


calibre ; and there was on^, in particular, 
carried a ball of 380 pounds v^ht, and was 
supposed by the natives to be capable of sending it 
to Bdorhanpore, fourteen miles distant. Another, 
made of brass, was a 144-pounder. 

Active operations were commenced on the 18th 
of March. On the preceding night, at twelve o’clock, 
five companies of the 1st Royal Scots, under 
Captain George A. Wetherall, with the flank com- 
panies of H.M.'s 30th and 67th, and the Madras 
Europeans, with fivd^ompaiiies of native in|ggstry 
and a detachment of Sappers !ind Miners (all 
forming a portion of the Hyderabad division), the 
whole commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 
Fraser, of the ist Royal Scots, began their march 
from Neembolah, seven miles ffom Aseeqj[hur, to 
attack the pettah of that place, in conjunction 
with another party sent out from the division of 
Sir John Malcolm. 

By two on the morning of the i8th, the column 
was struggling up a stony nullah, the bed of a 
nearly dry river, and getting, unobserved, within 
500 yards of the walls, rushed at the gate with the 
greatest spirit, Fraser, with his Royal Scots, leading 
the way. Taken completely by surprise, the Arabs 
in the pettah, after firing a few rounds of grape, 
retired into the lower fort without making further 
opposition. The Royals then forced the gates, 
and in proceeding up the main street encoun- 
tered a picket of the enemy, who retired to the 
fort, firing into the head of the column as they 
did so. 

Major Charles MacLeod, H.E.I.C.S., Deputy 
Quartermaster-General, acted as guide on this 
occasion, and by his direction the leading files of 
the Royal Scots pursued the enemy close under the 
walls of the fortress, from whence an incessant fire 
of artillery and matchlocks blazed out on the dark 
morning sky, and a few ill-directed rockets were 
also discharged. 

“ The leading sections of the Royal Scots, which 
had pursued the enemy up-hill, were joined by one 
or two files of the 30th and 67th Regiments, the 
whole amounting to about twenty-five or thirty 
men ; and as soon as the enemy saw the small 
force before which they had so preci{rifaiJfely ftod, 
they immediately rallied and came hill, 

with augmented numbers, to attadc this |^y, but 
were repulsed by a spirited chaise with 
which, with a few rounds of 
them to retreat within th^; 
were within fifty'or sixty 

men, leaving ^eir chieC ^ a soldier 

of the Royal Scots, and several osi the. 
ground.” The pett^ was won« and with trifiing 



loss to that r^meht one soldier was killed. 
Major liCa^Leod, ^ subaltern, and eleven soldiers 
were wouhd^. The remainder of the column was 
without a casualty, the men being protected from 
the enemy’s hre by the houses in which theyd had 
«^taken shelter.* 

The assaulting party maintained its post in the 
town till nightfall, when it was relieved by fresh 
troops, and the five Scots companies marched back 
to their tents at Neembolah, but Colonel Fraser 
remained in the pettah to command the troops. 
He ordered some houses between it and ,the fort to 
be occupied. This proximity excited the alarm of 
the enemy, who, on the evening of the 19th, made 
a dash at the post and were beaten back, but not 
before they had succeeded in setting some of 
the houses on fire. • 

A battery to bombard the fort having now been 
thrown up within the town, by the 20th its wall 
was breached ; and on that the enemy made another 
ferocious sally, and so sudden was their rush along 
the main street, that many of our officers were still 
in the houses, past which the yelling Arabs ran, in 
their headlong career, with sabre and matchlock. 
Though thrown into disorder at first, the troops 
soon drove them back ; but Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fraser fell in the act of leading on his men. A 
ball pierced his head. His remains were sent to 
Neembolah, and buried there with military honours. 

On the 2ist of March, the five companies of the 
Royal Scots were again on duty in the pettah. 
That day, a magazine in rear of the breaching 
battery, containing 130 barrels of powder, exploded, 
killing a native officer and thirty-four sepoys, and 
nvoimding another native officer and sixty-five 
rank and file. Immediately on this taking place, 
the jVrabs were seen rushing down the hill to profit 
by the confusion ; but the battery re-commenced 
its fire, and they were deterred from coming on. 
On the 30th, the lower fort was taken possession 
of by Sir John Malcolm, and on the 31st, General 
Watson arrived from Saugur, with a brigade ; and as 
our batteries were pressed closer to the fort, the 
troops suffered much from the enemy’s matchlocks 
and wall^pieces,' till opposed by some selected 
marksmen. 

By tht and of April the ammunition was so much.| 
expend 4 ^' t^t General Malcolm offered a reward 
that was brought him, and 
camp-followcts madly risked 
off those that la^' at the foot of 
7th, these were’ cranjbling fast 
Next morning, all our batteries 
roar of guns and mortars 
^ OflSce Records, ist Rojils.*’ 


from dawn till . eight sum., whtn orders ^ame !: 
suspend firing ; and all that followed i$ thus fflatecl 
by one who was present (for the kiUeda^i 
the fate of his comrade at Talnere, luwi 1 

for a parley) : — " ^ ^ : 

‘‘About eleven o’clock p.m, of the 8th, the tst ; 
battalion of the 15th Regiment was ordered to 
march, and join H.M. 67th Regiment at a jpbiiit 
near the pettah. At four a.m. of the 9th, we under- 
stood that the fort would be surrendered, and at 
five, we learned that the garrison was marcldng out 
with their arms. Shortly afterwards, the British 
flag was hoisted on the western tower, under* a 
royal salute from all our batteries, quite deafenings 
I was ordered up with our Right (company)* Gretfii- 
diers to take duty at the upper gates, from whence 
I had a fine view of a scene of some Solemnity- 
General Doyeton receiving the submission of 
the killedar, Jeswunt Rao Lar, and his garrison. 
A square was formed by Sir John Malcolm’s divi- 
sion, within which our late opponents passed in 
bodies of varying numbers, each conducted by its 
respective sirdir. As one group arrived before the 
general, it halted, grounded its matchlocks, and 
the men were then told they might keep their 
shields and daggers, that private property would 
be respected, and subsistence and a secure escort 
furnished. The surrendering party salaamed, and 
marched, off to make way for another body, which 
performed the same ceremony. The whole number 
of those that filed through the square amounted to 
1,300. The Arab will resist to death any attempt 
to tear his arms from him, but he will quietly 
ground them, as the consequence of a. formal 
capitulation. His dagger he considers invaluable : 
it is handed down as an heirloom from father to 
son. The loss of the enemy during the siege was 
120 killed and wounded; while we had eleven 
European officers, four native officers, and 3.08 
non-commissioned and rank and file killed and 
wounded Troops from the three presi- 

dencies were collected at Aseerghur, against which 
we brought 100 pieces of ordnance. Within the 
lower and upper fort we found, altogether, 119 
pieces of ordnance.” * Among these were the two 
great guns already referred to. 

The writer mentions that the chief luxuiy of the 
troops during the hot April, under the sun of the 
Deccan, was the delicious grape Boorhanpore. 
The fortress, with a small surrounding twt 
jungle, has been retained by the British ever 
though, according to agreement, they weye only 
entitled to temporary occupation of it; but, 
from not finding Apa Sahib within its 

♦ “Some Account of the 15th B. N* I." ' 


COLONEI^ FRASER SLAIN. 
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Sir John Malcolm was confident he should do— a 
somewhat unexpected discovery tendered ournc^ver 
parting with it necessar}\ 

It was known that Bajee Rao, the now captive 
Peishwa, liad deposited valuable jewels in Aseer- 
ghur. Jeswunt Rao Xar, on being ordered to 
protliice them, declared that they had been re- 
turned. This was disbelieved, on which he offered 
to show the receipt of the Peishwa for them. This 
ilocument an officer who was present discovered 
to be in the handwriting of Scindia. On this, 
Jeswunt Rao I^r betrayed such manifest confusion, 
that the casket from which he drew it was seized, 
and its contents inspected ; and the pretended re- 
ceipt, <^hidi he probably supposed they were unable 
'to re^, proved to be Scindia’s distinct orders to the 
killedai to obey all commands he might receive from j 
the Peishwa, and to refuse to deliver^ up the fort to 
the British. When Scindia was charged with this 
double dealing, he did not in any way venture to 
deny it, but attempted a lame species of apology, to 
the eftect that any messages sent to the killedar 
were mere matters of couise, as it was well-known 
that that officer “ would only do what was pleasing 
to himself r* 

Further, to give some colouring to this explana- 
tion, he admitted having invited the Peishwa to 
Gwalior, merely because the cordon of our troops 
rendered it impossible for him to go there; but 
perhaps his best justification of all this double- 
dealing was his candid remark : “How natural it was 
for a man, seeing a friend struggling in the water 
and crying for help, to stretch out the hand and 
speak words of comfort, though aware that he could 
give him no assistance.'* 

In Consequence of this, we retained Aseerghur, 
which' has always been considered a place of high 
• importance, in a military point of view, as it com- 
mands one of the great passes of the Deccan into 
Hindostan ; and by its possession wq were fully 
enabled to restrain the excesses of the Bheels 
among the adjacent mountains. When taken in 
the campaigns of Wellesley and Lake, it had been 
unwisely restored to Scindia, though, in addition to 
its other advantages, it was well situated as a great 
dep6t. 

While these events had been in progress at 
Aseeii^tljr^ the Gonds had been severely chastised ; 
and, after his capture, the chief, Chain Shah, was 
deposed} and placed a prisoner in the Compan/s 
fortress of Chanda, where he died in 1820. As the 
best means of protecting the country on the 
Nerbudda, part of his territories were seized by the 
Company, and some fotm and new posts w'ere 
permanently occupied by troops, who levied a tax 


tiBig. 

on all pilgrims bound to thi shrine of the Mahadeo 
'Temple, and in all the passes that led. to it. This 
had formerly been a source of revenue to the Gond 
chiefs, and it fluctuated according to the pressure 
that could be brought to bear upon the pilgrims. 

The British now fixed it at a regular rate, and" 
divided the money among the chiefs; and the 
permanent occupation of the district led to a vast 
improvement among its savage denizens. The 
capture of Aseerghur was the closing operation of 
the Pindaree-Mahratta war, during which there 
occurred g remarkable number of sieges, of forced 
marches by day and night, with every toil and pri- 
vation to the troops, to which were added the 
terror of a new and dreadful enemy — the cholera. 
We had captured more than thirty hill fortresses, 
with most defective engineering appliances ; and so 
deficient was the army in artillery and engineer 
officers, that there was never enough of them to 
afford any relief when employed in the same siege. 
Hence, at Aseerghur, the officers of the Madras 
Artillery, as we are told by Lieutenant Edward 
Lake, of the Engineers, lived night and day in the 
batteries.* 

One of the great results of this war was, as 
Princep states, “ the complete deliverance of a 
portion of Hindostan and of the Deccan, com- 
prehending a space of nearly forty geographical 
degrees, from tlie most destructive form of military 
insolence.” 

The military preparations made by the Marquis 
of Hastings for the struggle may seem too great for 
the occasion, which was the suppression of a vast 
number of well-armed, reckless, and predatory 
military hordes, who, though mustering by tens of 
thousands, would never venture on one pitched battle; 
but to achieve the end in view, there was a great 
extent of hostile territory to cover, and, as we have 
shown, many forts, mostly garrisoned by resolute 
Arabs, to reduce. The Pindarees, though restless 
and destructive, were by no means formidable 
alone ; but if well supported, might, as a nucleus, 
have become dangerous indeed. As it was, three 
of the Mahratta powers took the field against us ; 
had he not been anticipated and checkmated in his 
movements by the sudden and judicious advance of 
^Lord Hastings, Scindia too would have drawn the 
sword ; but by the powerful armies brought forth, 
the chiefs of the confederation were overawed, 
compelled to consult their own safely, aftd one 
by one were beaten in detail. 

“ The total annihilation of the Rtndarees,’’ says 
Princep, “and of other predatory associadons^ would 
alone have been sufficient for the purpose; but the 
* Journals of the Sieges of the Madras Aaemy, " 18^5. 
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finishing hand has been put to that useful and' 
necessary work, by erecting a barrier against all 
manner of*u^rpation from, henceforward, whether 
by mere adventurers and sl^ldiers of fortune, or by 
one legitimate chief upon his less powerful neigh- 
bour. A ^olid and permanent form of government, 
good or bad, will have been set over this vast 
space, which, for half a century, has been the area 
of continued anarchy and devastation ; such a 
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government as will secure its subjects, at least, from 
all external violence ; and the example of the 
territory occupied by the Bundela chiefs and by the 
Sikhs, to say nothing of the Mysore dominions, is 
abundantly sufficient to show that this alone will 
ensure the revival of agriculture and commerce, and 
r^ptore the tract to a condition high, if not com- 
plete^ prosperity. The first step is always the most 
difficult to take. Give but the ibpalse requisite to 
set the mtachine of improvement once in motion, 
and its progressive power and tendency will, of 
itself, effect ihe rest, unless counteracted by the 
active oj^position of unthrifty military despotism, 


task of achieving all this in much of Cenpal 
India. 

Up to the time of this Pindaree-Mahratta war,' 
the non-interference system had been substituted 
for vigorous policy, in what a writer describes as 
the vain and selfish expectation that we might 
increase our own security by leaving the native 
states to waste themselves by pl^^ying upon each 
other ; thus we had permitted a general anarchy to 
prevail, and could not be roused to a sense of the 
true position we were called upon to maintain, till 
wc began to count the cost, and discovered in 

* Princep's “Narrative of British tSsa 
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order to exdude Aie i^owing anUidijr 
Own bounces," we were incttniBg as 
mocji e^Qse dum if we boldly drew the s iity ^ 
supplies ih and by war enforced peace'^tord 
Hastings* by his judidous muster of great forces, 
showed BHtain’s actual power in India, and from 
diat period her Government was recognised as the 
unqphe in all quarrels between native states of 
sOTcreign tank, and hence an appeal to her de- 
ciuon bcgw to replace the invariable recourse to 
aims. 

No grand batde was fought in this singular 
Pindaree-Mahratta war ; yet great was the revo- 
lution ejected, and many were the instances in 
wh^t the superiority of British skill and courage 
was 'iMAde manifest, and also, how greatly the 
ca p a d ty of that combined action which perfect 
disciidine ;give8, is superior to the bravest, but 
d^Itoty, efforts of irregular troops. Holkar, once 
so formidable in arms as to be able to defy our 
power, was left in possession of little more than 
half his original possessions, and these so tram- 
melled and dismembered as to be incapable of 
acting in conc^ ; Scindia so crushed and crippled, 
that he could no longer even countenance those to 
whom he had ohce proffered armed support ; Apa 
of N^^re deposed, deprived of half his territories, 
a fugitive while another occupied his throne ; the 
last the Peishwas abolished, a pensioner on our 
bounty, and his once warlike country made an 
.integral part of British India. In other places we 
iiad made many accessions, and many alliances 
ae valuable as territory won. Among the latter 
were the treaties formed with the Rajahs of Jodpore, 
Jeypore, Jesselmer, and Bicaneer, and with the 
lesser chi^ ofcDungerpore, Pertabghur, Banswara, 
Swki, Kiishnaghur, Kerauli, Bundi, and Kotah. 
With all of these we contracted formal engage- 
ments, on the general basis of subordinate co- 
operation and acknowledged supremacy, thus 
carrying out the whole scheme of policy originated 
by the Marquis of Wellesley. 

In ^ achievement of this great end. Colonel 
Val^(^|ae Blacker states that the number of British 
office^ kjUIed and wounded amounted to 134, and 
the of inferior ranks to 3,042 ; while the 

series qfihfil^paigns lasted from the sth of Novem- 
beri rgth of May, 1819.* 

This vim ext^^ of territory and influence 
was tiot .ritmtem^datod when I/ird Hastings first 
totric rile lield for riie suppression of what was 
simi^koewR as.riio jafedaiq^ system; forwheii 
of Jhe BiWth Arniy in India.” 


F^hdarees were expelled, or driven bade , to 
rii^ old haunts, the recovered territories were not 
retained as lawful congests, but resforkl to those 
to whom they original belonged. So far as the 
Mahratta princes were concerned, by their secret 
treacheries and open hostilities, they drew the war 
upon themselves, and courted their own ruin ; and 
after having to fight them as we did at Koriegaum, 
the Seetabuldee Hills, and Maheidpore, no alterna- 
tive was left us but to break up their confederation 
and crush their power for ever. Though humiliated, 
both Scindia and Holkar, by the tranquillity en- 
forced in their territories, gained more in revenue 
than they drew before those territories were 
curtailed ; and concerning the indirect advantages 
secured to the former. Sir John* Malcolm, when 
contrasting Central India in* 1817 and 1821, 
says “ The saving in actual expenditure, from 
reductions alone, cannot be less than twenty lacs of 
rupees per annum ; and it is difficult to calculate 
the amount of money and tranquillity gained by fhe 
extinction of men such as Bapoo Scindia and 
Jeswunt Rao Bhao, and other leaders who com- 
manded those bodies of his army which were at 
once the most useless and expensive. In 1817, 
there was not one district belonging to Scindia in 
Central India that was not, more or less, in a 
disturbed state; in 1821 there existed not one 
enemy to the public peace. The progress of 
improvement in his territories differs in every part ; 
but it is general.” * 

After the fall of Aseerghur, the armies of*bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras, returned to their several 
stations throughout these three presidencies; and 
all those vast regions which had been traversed in 
every direction by such masses of armed men, by 
British and native troops, in pursuit of tiie 
Mahrattas of the Peishwa, Holkar, Scindia, and 
Nagpore, of Arabs, Patans, Pindarees, and Gonds, 
became quieter and happier than they had ever 
been since India was inhabited by the human race. 
For more than thirty years previous, the province 
of Malwah and the whole of Central India had beeq 
pillaged, oppressed, and devastated by the Mahrattas 
of every tribe, by Pindarees, and die Rajpoot 
princes; these different powers acted sometiAies 
in concert, but more frequently against- duA brim j 
but all were alike cruel and lajMKMkis, ia 
off spoil and women; and no powrifi brit'-^ 
Britain could save the op 
people, whose greatest calanrity * 
change of masters. 

• Malcolm's »CentM : 
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CHAPTER XCI3L 


.BRITISH RULE IN CENTRAL INDIA.— THE RANDYAN WAR AND CONQI^BST OP CE!1liI^Si|6rT^ 


To the great Sir John Malcolm, who had so ably 
assisted in subduing the sanguinary anarchists,” 
and expelling the Pindarees, the Governor-General 
assigned the difficult task of restoring order out of 
the chaos which had been produced by the long 
. years of war and pillage. He was appointed to the 
civil and military command of Malwah, which had 
suffered more than any other part of India, aiid the 
soil of which is extremely fertile, producing cotton, 
opium, sugar. Indigo, and tobacco, together with 
rich pasture for numerous flocks and herds. Like 
Bengal, and some other provinces, Malwah has two 
harvests, and the whole soil is well watered by 
affluents of the Ganges. Of this noble district. Sir 
John Malcolm wrote in terms more flattering than 
of those of Scindia. 

“ The revenues of Holkar from his possessions in 
Malwah and Nemaur were, in 1817, 441,679 rupees 
(£ 44 A^ 7 ) ; hi 1819-20, they were 1,696,183 
rupees (;£‘i69,6i8). The expenses of the collec- 
tion were, four years ago, from thirty-five to forty 
per cent. ; they do not ‘now exceed fifteen per 
cent. ; there being, in fact, hardly any sebundy^ or 
revenue corps, kept up. The proximity of 
British troops, with the knowledge of the support 
and protection which tliat Government affords to 
the Holkar territories, has hitherto continued to 
^preserve them in tranquillity.” 

Such were the indirect advantages which accrued 
to our old enemy by our interference in the affairs 
of C(!!htral India. Prior to the appointment of 
Malcolm, the land was full of ruined or deserted 
villages; the ferocious tigers of the jungles possessed 
the whole country, and fought with the famished 
inhabitants returning to their fields and roofless 
homes. In Malwah alone, out of 3,701 villages, 
only 3,038 were inhabited; 1,663 were “without 
M^P”~wholIy deserted; but under Malcolm's 
rffle they were speedily restored and re-peopled, 
^nd ixx less tlwn five years from the time when our 
^op^gamsoned the district, he boasted, with honest 
jth^ in particular, and Central India 

^ were fast progressing in population and 
y It may be asserted,” says he, “ that 
few examples where a change in the 
il^tion of a country Ifas been attended 
' of increased happiness to its 

^ . which was effected within four 

India ; and it is plearing to think 



that, with the exception of i 
robbers, peace was restored, ^d has 
maintained without one musket being ' f 
So lolg had the hapless people been 
to turbulence and arbitrary rule, that, on 
British troops among them, they were hatund^ffl^ ; 
inspired by doubt and alarm, and a fear of 
and insult. But these emotions soon passed awsiy^ 
when the strict discipline and gentle bearing cdPlliie 
troops became apparent, and they were wdcoined 
eveiywhere as friends and protectors ; while for the 
general organisation of the country, well-educated 
and intelligent British officials were sent to all 
parts of it, with the happiest results. 

“These agents, within their respective* circles, 
have not only by their direct intercourse with all 
classes established great influence, but spread a 
knowledge of our character and intentions, which 
has increased respect and confidence; and );bey 
have almost in all cases succe^ed, by arbitratidnd 
differences and the settlement of lo(^ disputes, in 
preserving the peace of the country withmt troops. 
The most exact observance of certain principles is 
required from these officers, and their line is very 
carefully and distinctly prescribed. The object has 
been to escape every interference with the internal 
administration of the country beyond what the 
preservation of the public peace demanded.” * 
Elsewhere, the people were conscious of the 
happiness that became their lot by the cox^ii^St' bf 
the Mahrattas and the extirpation of the.lOviBg 
Pmdarees. Bishop Heber tells us that, in ^824, he 
overheard some villagers, who were cornering the 
peaceful times of British rule with those when 
Ameer Khan and Scindia, with their mounted 
spearmen, “ spoiled all the land, smote the people, 
and burned all the cities through Mewar and * 
Marwar, till thou con\est unto the salt wilderness.” 
He also heard them expatiate exultingly on the 
cheapness of grain; “and,*when such have been 
the effects of British supremacy,” adds the good 
Bishop of Calcutta, “who will refuse to Jhe 
continuance of our empire?” t 
I'he Puar States of Dhar arfJ 
former 400 miles in extent, and the latter a 
vince of Malwah, which had suffered 
from depredations of the Loandies as 

• " Memoir of Central India.” v; V ,i)( 

t NarraUve of a Journey throuib the 
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depopulAt^-Tr^iOQX^^ a new career oT hi^ierl^ 
iwispcrity when that wsax tenamt^l 
' ^ Malcolm, '^not an attacit 
a stete, or upon a body of men, but upon a syitUnu 
It was order contending against anairhy, .... 
The victory gained was slight, comparatively 
speaking, over armies to what it was over mind. 
The universal distress which a series of revolutions 
must eyer generate bad gone its circle, and^eached 
all ranks and classes. The most barbarous of those 
who subsisted on plunder had found that a con- 
dition of continued uncertainty and alarm could 
not be one of enjoyment.” 

All that Scindia lost by the war was, principally, 
the^%1aress of Aseerghur, as all the provinces 
taken from him by the Pindarees were restored 
by us \ and the wilder portion of his territories 
became prosperous immediately after his useless 
and marauding army was broken up. British 
bayonete, at Maheidpore, had scattered for ever the 
overgrown army of Holkar, whose battalions were 
not re-embodied, and he was left with but 200 
men to guard his palace. A few light guns, and 
3,000 horse, sufficed for the police duties of his 
dominions. 

In Malwah, within three years, Indore arose from 
its desolation, and became a populous and flourish- 
ing capital. Everywhere new villages sprang up ; 
lands were drained and tilled ; forests, long aban- 
doned to the tiger and other wild animals, or 
deemed impenetrable, were cleared, and the timber 
sold with profit. In addition to the Bheels and 
Gonds, the Grassias, who held all the hill forts, and 
the Sondwairees, were speedily suppressed. It is 
recorded that, when our armies first entered Central 
India, the country along the banks of the Ner- 
budda, and in the Vindhya Mountains, which run 
from Behar to Goojerat, was not safe even for 
troops to pass; and, till the end of 1818, when 
a British force was first cantoned at Mhow, the 
banditti of the hills continued their depredations. 
But .Malcolm proceeded resolutely and perse- 
verjngly ; and ultimately, industry, prosperity, and 
good were introduced,- from the territories of 
Bhogml. to those of Goojerat on the right bank of 
the Wd from Hindia to Burwannee on the 

with theGuicowar, and by arrange- 
ments made: wsdl swie minor princes, a continuous 
and unintenupt^ dominion was obtained from 
Bombay tb Cidciitla, ,and from Madras to Bombay, 
thus completing the communication between the 
three . 

In sSig, MCMountstukk^E^^ who had 

• Qperatloni^of the Brit. Anny,” 1817-19. 


coptinued to act as commissioner at Calcutta, be- 
otme Governor of Bombay, on the resignation of 
Sir Evan Nepean, Bart., who died three years after. 
On leaving Poonah, Mr. Elphinstone sent to the 
Supreme Government at Calcutta a comprehensive 
report on the afifairs of that district, relating all he 
had done for the establishment of good order, and 
suggesting much that there yet remained to do. 
He also drew a contrast between the condition of 
the people under the present rule of the Company 
and that which they had endured under their 
Peishwas. 

“No servant of that Company,” says a writer 
on India, “no Governor or Governor-General 
that had yet visited the shores of India, was so well 
qualified as Mr. Elphinstone to goverii the natives, or 
so full of truly liberal and lofty principles of govern- 
ment. He went to India a stripling, and he never once 
quitted the country (except to go into Afghanistan) 
for the long space of thirty years, during the whole 
of which time he had been constantly and successfully 
employed, either in public business or in adding to 
his store of knowledge. Nor was there, we believe, 
in all that time, a single individual that approached 
him, native or European, but was impressed with 
a sense of his humanity, generosity, and most 
manly honesty and integrity.” 

The veteran Marquis of Hastings made little 
money by the great offices he enjoyed in India, as 
Governor-General and Commander-in-chief, as he 
spent the emoluments in support of their dignity, and 
in the reward of merit wherever he found it, especially 
in those whose circumstances were straitened; 
but, as some acknowledgment for the fortunate 
climax of the late war, the Directors of the Com- 
pany voted him ;^6o,ooo to purchase an estate; 
and he it was who influenced the Home Govern- 
ment in procuring the extension of the Order of the 
Bath to the officers of their service, who had hitherto 
been excluded from it. Before even the conclusion 
of the war, fifteen of their most distinguished had 
received the Cross of Knight-Commander. The 
first, then, as we have stated, was the veteran David 
Ochterlony, who had been more than forty years in 
India, and had served under Colonel Pearse, Sir 
Eyre Coote, and the gallant Popham. 

It was in the camp at Terwah that the marquis 
had the pleasure of investing Sir David, his 
own hand, on the 20th March, 1818, vrium he 
said : — • , - , / 

“ Sir David Ochterlony, you have a 

distinction painful for the Officers of the Hf>Oourable 
Company, and you have opened ^ lioo^ for your 
brothers in arms to a reward whick :thetr recent 
display of exalted spirit and invincible intrepidity 
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show, oouM tipt be move desery^y exteaded 
the ofScw pf aay army on earth.** * ‘ I 

l^e marquis was always kmd and considerate to 
the native army, and he knew well how to flatter 
the self-esteem of the sepoys. When he took the 
held against the Mahrattas, a report reached some 
of his stafiT that assassins had been hired by those 
powers for his destruction, and as they feared that 
such people might gain admittance to his tent at 
night through the negligence or, it might be, the 
treachery of his native guards, European patrols 
were established round it. 

These were heard by the marquis, and on 
learning the cause of them, he ordered their discon- 
tinuance ; and, assembling the native company on 
duty as his guard, he tpld them that he had done so, 
adding, that his trust in //lem was implicit, that no- 
where could he consider himself safer than with 
them around him. His lordship might, and pro- 
bably did after this, retire to rest with a firm con- 
viction, that the hearts and watchful eyes not 
only of the little band to whom he had addressed 
himself, but also of those of their comrades at 
large, would be devoted to him. 

During his tenor of office, he did not send so 
miny embassies as the Eail of Min to had done ; 
.yet he dispatched, as envoy to Cochin China and 
Siam, Mr. Jolin Crawford, a learned Scottish 
medical man, formerly an assistant- surgeon of the 
Bengal army; and though, like pieceding missions, 
it produced little commercial good, the results were 
some able and rare volumes of travels, which added 
gyatly to our knowledge of those remote parts of 
Asia. 

We have related how, in the close of the 
eighteenth century, we had dispossessed the Dutch 
of all their maritime settlements in Ceylon. There 
is a part of that wonderfully fertile isle occupied by 
a somewhat savage race, named the Vedas, who 
lived in a free and independent state in the in- 
accessible mountains and forests of Bintan, behind 
Baticolo. They seek their food in those deep 
jungles where the elephants abound, witli buffaloes, 
wild hogs* elks, and antelopes, and they cautiously 
avoid all connection with m rest of the islanders, 
except tot the purpose of bartering, with those who 
dwell Oft tilt border of their forests, ivory, deer- 
skin, diried flesh, and honey, for salt, arrows, cloth, 
and Other articles. They are a robust and 
hard/xi^ oouiageous and resolute,* but cruel and 
.treailtoi^ i ^Xheir language is a dialect of the 
CiofdiOP^j^ notion they have of religion 

Xhahminism. 

Th^^4vM0^^er portions of Ceylon than that 

< 7 ^. GanetU, 


occu[»ed bjr tiui V^das ia wlikk «ur 

was scarcdy discernible; birt 

supposed, in 1800, that the BifiMneMjpItHjt ) 

formed 12,000 square miles, in a broftd 

that the dominions of the King of Kattcfy, WhUdi ' 

were included within that belt, covered die ««»* 

number of square miles. 

The island was thus pretty nearly divided betWieOn 
us and this potentate ; and it soon became evident 
that a kingdom within a kingdom— *-a wild di^rio^ 
occupied by barbarians, entirely surrounded hjT 
civilised Europeans — could not be permitted to 
exist ; hence, from the day w^e drove out the Dutch, 
and occupied the coasts and the great belt betweei;^ 
it and the hills, the absorption of the Kand)/aii 
dominion into ours became an inevitable necessity. 
The influence of the Dutch had died rapidly, afid 
at the present time their number is under i,ooo ; 
and, with the exception of a few families, they have 
been reduced to indigence since we captured 
Ceylon. 

“Kandy,*' in the native language, means a 
mountain, and the term “ Kandyan country,” in a 
physical sense, is synonymous with highlands. As 
the heart of the island is mountainous and very 
w'oody, and every way inaccessible, the Kandyans, 
who were very ingenious in their mode of stockading 
the passes, had been able to defend their country 
for nearly three hundred years against Portuguese, 
Dutch, and all other invaders. The king was a 
despotic sovereign ; the lives and property of his 
subjects were totally at his disposal; and the 
leading features of the government seem' to have 
been the preservation of power by the exercise of 
cruelty. After the departure of the Dutch, tile 
difficulties of invading the Kandyans were as great 
as ever — even greater ; for by that time tb^ had 
attained a knowledge of gunpowder, were armed 
with excellent muskets, and were more fierce and 
hardy than the natives of continental India. * 

Quarrels, always attended with bloodshed, were 
of constant recurrence between our people and the 
Kandyans, till the death of the king gave rise to a 
disputed succession, when some of the <adigars, or 
chiefs, courted the intervention of Britain. The 
spring of 1802 saw a new monarch on the throne, 
and he instantly made preparations for war. Every 
man capable of bearing arms was ordered to be in 
readiness to take the field, and a parly of coasi 
merchants, British subjects, who had gone itj> 
country to purchase areca-nuts, were savagdij^ 
attacked and plundered. 

On this, the Hon. Frederick North (son ojfllKii'l&lfr" " 
of Guildford), then Governor of Ceylort, sei)«3,<m0 ’ 
troops to occupy the ni 6 untaincapita]^an 4 |iiqlwitf^ 
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BiSuW^and y peai# 'bcii« ^staatly , pro- 
i^cit Jh!9n^ on the |wth of this 4a^ty, made 
witii an ambitious traitor^ Macdowall inarched from 
Kandy to the coast, leaving behind him" a garrison 
of 700 Malays and 300 Europeans in the barbarous 
little capital (which even now consists of only two 
streets), together with a number of sick and wounded 
As no measures had been taken to secure 


men. 


them provisions or stores of any kind, starvation 
speedily stared them in the face ; and to make 
matters worse, Major Davie, the officer in com- 
mand, was without military skill, and almost desti- 
tute of simple courage. 

Thus, in three months, the new king starved the 
troops out of Kandy. The Malays deserted, and 
with their arms joined the enemy in masse; our sick 
and wounded, 120 in number^ were butchered as 
they lay in the hospital, incapable of resistance ; 
while Davie, in seeking to make a retreat down 
country, instead of fighting his way through, madly 
capitulated in the jungles, and every man he had 
with him — save one corporal, who escaped by a 
miracle — was put to death by torture, beaten with 
clubs, or butchered with knives. Davie’s own 
life was spared, but he showed himself at head- 
quarters no more. He spent the remainder of it in 


BU KG HERS or CLYLON. 

the throne a king more favourably disposed to us. 
Major-General Macdowall and Colonel Barbu t, who 
led them, penetrated the jungles, seized the town of 
Kandy, which stands embosomed in an amphi- 
theatre of rocky hills, densely wooded to their very 
summits, and which they found deserted by its 
inhabitants, Macdowall crowned the pretender in 
the palace, with all the ceremonies used among the 
people, save the non-recognition of his rank by the 
adigars. But the general soon discovered that the 
ncwly*niade king was totally without adherents in 
the land, and that every night our sentinels and 
others were killed or wounded by the bullets of am- 
bushed marksmen, or cruelly butchered by savages, 
who crept upon them, knife in hand, unawares. 

/In acme instances detachments of our troops 
by pretended guides into secret am- 
and there utterly cut to pieces. Our 
CiBcM Attd Itir. North began to feel that we had 
itlntediil A Aod fighting race with means far 

IlH' ensuring success, when a very | 
was made. The general was | 
to ^ coast the man whom he 
K^dy, and to invest another 
«ens with the royal 

W coadfition 'o£ his ceding certain districts 
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Tiffiifii^iee ; whiS^^Snsigii Qtan^ a very young, 
offibc^^^th a hand^ of invalids, defended his post 
bmVdy/ahd at the last extremity was relieved by a 
detadimeht from Colombo. In short, wherever 
care had been taken of the commissariat, and 
wherever common sense and common British 
.courage were displayed, the Kandyans were foiled; 
but wherever our officers were insane enough to trust 
to a treaty or truce with them, torture and pciurder 
followed, and hardly a man escaped with life.” 

During the months of August and September, 
1802, the Kandyans, flushed with success and 
longing for more slaughter, issuing from their 
woody mountains, came pouring down towards 
Colombo, and after capturing several forts, and 
carrying havoc and slaughter wherever they went, 
halted within fifteen miles of that town ; but on the 
arrival of reinforcements from Bengal and the Cape 
of Good Hope, they fell back among their moun- 
tains and deep, gloomy forests. To punish this 
invasion, detachments of troops were sent into the 
Kandyan territory, with orders to lay it waste 
iVherever they went, and everywhere to destroy the 
houses, gardens, and stores. „ 




BUDDHIST PKIESTS OF CEIfLON, 

Again, in 1804, war was carried into the heart 
of that mountain country by a detacliment under 
Captain Johnston, who published an account of its 
operations in London. He began his petty in- 
vasion without being properly supported, and had 
to fight his way back to Trincomalee, with the loss 
of two officers and fourteen European soldiers, 
seven Malays, fifty-four Bengal sepoys, and a grea^ 
number of coolies, who perished in the leafy 
ness. For months now the desultory war went 01^* 
and was conducted with considerable barbarity^ 
even on our side. Many were the villages given tp' 
the flames, and large were the tracts of OOuntry that 
were devastated ; for our troops were infuriated by 
the fate of Davie’s detachment, and by alDthe 
details of the massacre; and instead of restrain* 
ing this sentiment, the officers are have 

encouraged it. 

After they had once more invaded our territc^, 
in 1805, and been driven back with loss from all 
the maritime districts, in the month of July, iii 
that year, a more able governor than Mr. 
came, in the person of the Hon. 

Maitland, a veteran officer, who had s^jh^edin ' 
Aberdour’s Scottish Light Horse during 
Years’ War. At this crisis civil war had' ? 

in the interior, and, for some years, 
employed their weapons bn each 
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thk interval, Six Hiomas applied ^'bis talent W 
tfndo the mischief done by his predecessor; and to 
improve the condition of . our coast settldnents. 
Sir James Mackintosh, the celebrated lawyer, states- 
man, and historian, when on his way home from 
Bombay (retiring from the office of jecorder), visited 
Ceylon in i8io, and in his diary he records his 
admiration of General Maitland's mode of ad* 
ministering the affairs of the island. “By the 
cheerful decision of his character, and by his 
perfect knowledge of men, he has become univer- 
sally popular amidst severe retrenchments. In an 
island where there was in one year a deficit of 
00,000, he has reduced the expenses to.the level 
of the*revenue ; and with his small army of 5,000 
men, he has twice, in the same year, given effectual 
aid to the great government of Madras, which has 
an army of 70,000 men." 

Leaving the Kandyan mountaineers to waste 
their . strength on each other, he sought only — 
instead of attempts at conquest — to consolidate 
a system of government in the possessions we had 
acquired, to raise their value, and form laws suit- 
able to the Cingalese. 

In 1812, General (afterwards Sir Robert) Brown- 
rigg, Bart., G.C.B., and Colonel of the 9th 
Regiment, succeeded Sir Thomas Maitland as 
govembr. Just about the time he landed, a war 
of a singularly revolting nature, in the interior, 
came to an end. It had been waged between the 
King of Kandy and his minister, a powerful adigar. 
After nearly causing the prince to be assassinated, 
he was betrayed, taken prisoner, and, together with 
his nephew, beheaded, while six other adigars were 
iihpaled alive. Another nejjhew of the rebellious 
minister, named Eheglapola, having succeeded to 
his office in 1815, was suspected of renewing his 
uncle's designs upon the tlironc. An armed band 
was sent against him, and on being defeated, he 
fled to one of our posts, and was transmitted to 
Colombo ; but all the members of his himily, whom 
he had left in Kandy, were put to death by the 
king. Among these were his wife and children, 
and his^^other and his brother's wife. The males 
were beheaded, and the females, according to the 
Us^e bf tlie country, were drowned, while all his 
adhe^hts were impaled, or flogged nigh unto death, 
by the shore of the lovely artificial lake on which 
|s ifltoated, to gratify the vengeance of the 
whp bore the name of Raja Tri Wikraipa 

'’V 

to lhe londy Eheglapola was assigned 
a hou&e near die fort of Colombo, with a pension 
ftbth Geineral Brownrigg^ Longing only for a dread- 
ful tevevige upon his ^uncle, promising adherents 


and coHoperation, he passionately urged again 
ragain upon the governor that he would agree to 
any tehns if he were only lent some troops to aid 
him in the destruction of those at whose handf his , 
family and friends had perished. Loth to meddle 
with such barbarians. General Brownrigg declined 
to afford him even an audience on the subject : the 
more so, as he was in daily expectation of hearing 
that the king was coming from his fastnesses to 
avenge the shelter given to a rebel; but matters 
were coming to a speedy issue. 

Tidings came that ten cloth-merchants, who were 
Cingalese, but British subjects, had been seized 
among the hills and taken to Kandy, where they 
were savagely mutilated, by having their noses, ears, 
and right arms cut off, by the express order of the 
king. Seven of them expired on the spot ; but 
the other three reached Colombo in a dreadful 
condition. 

In the November of the same year a small 
column of troops, organised for service in the 
hilly country, took the field, under Major Lionel 
Hook, of the 2nd Ceylon Regiment, a corps long 
before disbanded. Crossing the boundary river, he 
began his march on the nth of January, 1816, up 
country. At the passage of another stream the 
Kandyans attempted to dispute his progress ; but a 
few well-directed shots from a six-pound field-piece 
sent them flying in confusion. Proclamations in the 
Cingalese language were now distributed, setting 
fortli the cause of hostility, and explaining that we 
made war to secure “ the permanent tranquillity of 
our settlements, and in vindication of the honour 
of the British name ; for the deliverance of tHfe 
Kandyan people from their oppressors ; in fine, for 
the submission of the Malabar dominion, whicK, 
during three generations, has tyrannised over the 
country." 

In those expeditions against the Kandyans, our 
troops in the jungles often found, to their cost, how 
excellent a preservative against wet and damp were 
the giant leaves of the great talipot-tree of Ceylon, 
which imbibes no humidity, however much rain 
may fall upon it. Each of the enemy's musketeers 
were furnished with one talipot leaf, by means of 
which they kept their arms and powder perfectly 
dry, and thus could fire upon the invading forces, 
who neglected to adopt the same precaution, and 
had their arms and * ammunition often retnlered 
quite unserviceable by the rain and Other' moisture 
in the woods and thickets. ‘*Tlup beautiful ^ee,’’ 
says a writer, “ which grows in flwft hArt the 
forests, may be classed among 
and becomes still higher when of 

bursting forth from its leafy summit The sheath 



^ich then envelops the flower is veiy large, and, JuniSl the 24th of Januaiy, x 8x6. He ym heard 
when it bursts, makes an explosion like the report*' more than once to assert, that until he was made 
‘' of a cannon.**' prisoner by the British, he had lived in , perpetual, : 
' * Disgusted by the savage and suspicious temper dread of assassination, so dreadful had been his ^ 
of their king, many of the adigars remained sullenly , cruelties and excesses, which were said to be the 
aloof, while some assisted Major Hook, in order result of fits of intemperance ; and as* a vast 
to co-operate with whom, seven other columns of quantity of cherry-brandy bottles were found in 
troops, advancing from different parts of the coast, the palace at Kandy, he is supposed to have been 
began to concentrate round Kandy. The entire very fond of that liqueur. 

strength was only 3,000 men ; but this force was “ Your British governors,” said he to Major 
sufficient to make it appear that the sanguinary Hook, ‘^have an advantage over us in Kandy j 
Raja Tri Wikrama Raja Singa had nothing to hope they have about them counsellors who never allow 
for now. them to do anything in a passion, and that is jthe 

On all sides he was hedged in by bayonets. By reason you have so few executions ; but, un- 
the 2nd of February the second brigade from fortunately for us, the offender is dead be^re Our 
Colombo was far <Lip in the country, and had formed resentment has subsided.” * 
its camp on some injportant heights, where it was On the date above given, the ex-king, and 100 
joined by General Brownrigg, who halted for some other persons, were conveyed as state prisoners to 
days to let the rest of the troops close up. continental India, and after tarrying for a time at 

There he received tidings that the king had Madras, were placed in Vellore, where the former 
quitted Kandy; then a general advance began, died in 1832. Two years after his incarceration there, 
and on the 14th of February, Brownrigg took a dangerous insurrection broke out in the central 
possession of the native capital, which was found provinces of Ceylon, and lasted till the end of 
quite deserted ; but it soon became known that the 1819, when, after several encounters in the woods, it 
fugitive king was concealed in a lonely house not was finally suppressed by the lieutenant-governor, 
far distant. On this, measures were at once taken General Brownrigg, who, for his eminent services 
to secure his person, and five days subsequently he there, had been created a baronet in March, 1816, 
was made prisoner, together with his aged mother, when the king granted him an augmentation to his 
four wives, all his children, and some followers who armorial bearings, representing in chief, the sword, 
adhered to his falling fortunes. sceptre, and crown of Kandy, with a demi-Kandyan 

He expected that he, and all with him, would be as a crest, 
instantly butchered like the family and friends of Since 1819, nearly uninterrupted peace has pre- 
Eheglapola, and when assured that their lives would vailed in Ceylon, and various improvements, fiscal, 
dtU be spared, and their treatment would be good judicial, and commercial, have been fully carried 
and tender, the bewildered savages became sud- out. The Kandyan provinces are separately ad- 
denly contented and were happy. In charge of ministered by the governor, without the assistance of 
Major Hook, the whole of the prisoners were, his council. There is no doubt that, of old, the pos- 
under a strong escort, conveyed down to Colombo ; session of this fertile isle was turned to good account 
and so indifferent had the people become to the by the Portuguese and Dutch; although, until 
fate of their king, that not a shot was fired, nor a lately, writes a statistician in 1850, a vote of supply 
bow drawn in his defence. was annually made for the support of our Cingalese 

On the 6th of March he reached the European establishment. It is not in a commercial point of 
island capital, and instead of being placed in the view alone that we are to estimate the value of this 
fortress', which is insulated by the sea and a lake, concjuest, which is one, says M. Bartolacci, that, 
he was, to his surprise, placed in a handsome and “ in the event of a great reverse of fortune in India, 
well-furnished house, where he exclaimed : “As I would still afford us a most commanding position, 
am no longer permitted to be a king, I am thankful invulnerable by the Indian powers in the peninsula, 
for all this kindness.” By this time our unequivocal and yet so situated as to give us the greatest facility 
right of conquest was admitted by all the adigars, for regaining the sovereignty of that country. - • • , • 
and. on the :2nd of March the British flag was The harbour of Trincomalee is opei# to the Ingest 
hoisledr^dfV'^ the palace at Kandy, and a salute of fleets in every season of the year, when the stOOTS 
: guns announced that George III. was of the south-west and north-east monsoons r^tWer 
king of Ceylon. impracticable, or very dangerous, the approach to 

predecessor remained at Colombo other ports in India. This circumstance 

• Tliomberg. • Dr. Marshall’s " Ceylon,” Sto. , c, 
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ought to fix our attentiou to that spot as pecuhirij^ 
adapted to" be made a stroug miKtaiy depdt and a 
place of-^eat mercantile resort, if a generally free 
trade becomes effectually established from India to 
other parts of the world. It ought further to be 
observed, that tlie narrowness of the channel which 
separates the island from the continent of India, 
and position of Adam’s Bridge, which checks the 
violence of the monsoons, leaves, on either side of it, 
a calm sea, and facilitates a passage to the opposite 


coast at all times of the year. A respectable 
European force stationed at Colombo, Jaffnapatam, 
or Trincomalee, can, in a very few days or horns, be 
landed on the Malabar and Coromandel provinces.” 

To the present day, the best account of the in- 
terior and of the people is that given by Captain 
Robert Knox, a merchant-mariner, who was taken 
prisoner on the coast, or kidnapped, and carried 
off by the king in 1659, and was there a captive 
for nineteen years. 


CHAPTER C. 

r 

THE AFFAIRS OF CUTCH. — QUARREL WITH THE AMEERS OF SCINDE. — INSURRECTION IN GOOJERAT. — 
AFFAIRS OF UU1)E ANJ> THE DECCAN. — CASE OF PALMER AND CO. 


It was during the administration of the Marquis 
of Hastings that, as we have told, Java was so 
unwisely restored to the Dutch, thus giving them 
the keys of the Straits of Malacca and the Straits of 
Sunda. But now we shall proceed to record some 
miscellaneous occurrences, for which no exact place 
has hitherto occurred in our narrative ; and the 
chief of these were, perhaps, the affairs of Cutch. 

The rajah of that country, Rao Barmaljee (or 
Bharmalji), after concluding a peaceful treaty with 
the British Government, had surrounded himself 
with reckless parasites and dissolute companions, 
among whom he gave loose to such intemperate 
habits as to impair his powers of reason ; and his 
career now became that of a cruel and sanguinary 
tyrant. By his express orders Lakhpati, or Lad- 
huba:, the young prince who had competed with 
him for the throne, was murdered with great 
barbarity; and his widow, who had been left 
pregnant, and afterwards bore a son, would have 
shared his fate but for British interference. 

Candid and friendly relations with a i)rince of a 
teihper so brutal could not be of long duration ; 
thli^ he foolishly began to make open military 
pte^ations against us. Forewarned by these, 
thld ipflitUh sent an additional battalion to reinforce 
in Anjar. On this, Barmaljee, fearing 
to turned his troops against Kallian 

the^fathet of the prince’s widow, and one of 
the ^efs under British protection. As 

itwaa impossible, to pass over such an infringement 
of thi treaty aS tKfe, or to omit giving the rajah a 
leWon, our troops marched against him, and 
at, he made a hasty retreat. 


Pushing on, the 24th of March, 1819, saw them 
in front of Bhooj, the capital of Cutch, having a 
fort on the bank of a small river. After repulsing 
some heavy bodies of horse and foot, which ven- 
tured to attack them, they carried the fort by storm ; 
and Barmaljee, on discovering the futility of further 
resistance, surrendered to the mercy of the British 
commander. The latter, acting in concert with 
certain Jhareja chiefs, deposed him, and the 
administration of Cutch was to be carried on in 
the name of Dcsal Rao, his infant son, under the 
direction of a British Resident and the guarantee of 
the Government at Calcutta. 

These matters had scarcely been arranged when 
Cutch became the scene of one of the most dread- 
ful earthquakes ever known in India. A vast tract 
of country sank down and was submerged by the 
invading sea, while, adjoined to it, an enormous 
mound of sand and earth, many miles in extent, 
was heaved up to a considerable height. In 
Bhooj, 7,000 houses were shaken to ruins, under 
which 1,140 persons were buried. At Anjar, 3,000 
houses were destroyed, and the fort was shaken 
into a mere heap of stones. Many other places 
suffered, and simultaneous shocks were felt in other 
parts of India. 

By the treaty concluded at Bhooj, the crime of 
female infanticide, which prevailed to V^t and 
horrible extent among the Jhareja, wa^ to be 
suppressed ; but now the polirical 
Avith Cutch gave great offence ^ to 3 ^ of 

Scinde, who had long had an ^ conquest 
of it, and were inspired with' 
ment on finding themselv^ and other 
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circumstances concurred to add to their antagonism 
to the British Government. The Khosas, and 
other predatory hordes who dwell on the skirts 
of the desert of Scinde, had been pillaging on the 
borders of Cutch and Goojerat. To suppress these 
robbers, the co-operation of the Ameers had been 
asked, and they had dispatched a body of their 
troops to act with a British detachment, which, 
under the orders of Colonel Barclay, marched from 
the northern frontier of Goojerat. The auxiliaries 
from Scinde, instead of acting against the invading 
Khosas, allowed them quietly to encamp in their 
neighbourhood, and when Barclay attacked and 
dispersed them, complained, oddly enough, that 
they themselves had been also the object of his 
attack. 

Another ground of offence was, that in pursuing 
the Khosas, Colonel Barclay had violated Scindian 
territory. In short, the Ameers were determined 
on having a quarrel, and without even asking for 
an explanation, or niaking the slightest effort to 
have an amicable settlement, they at once took the 
means for redress into their own hands, and, at the 
head of a body of troops, burst into Cutch, which 
they wasted with fire and sword to within fifty 
miles of Bhooj, and captured the town of Loona. 

Scinde is a province 300 miles long by eighty 
broad. Its government was a military despotism, 
under Ameers, who belonged to tlic Mohammedan 
sect of the Sheas. The inhabitants arc also 
Mohammedan, and consist of forty-two tribes, which 
at that time could bring 36,000 horse into the 
field, all hardy and warlike men, who can also fight 
on foot. “ The Scindians,'* says Mrs. Postans, are 
a grave, sad people, and the sound of dancing, or 
the voice of music, is seldom heard among them. It 
would be strange, however, were it otherwise, where 
life is held as nought, when its loss may contribute 
to the rulers' pastime ; when the ground, which 
should yield corn to the husbandman and fruit 
to the planter, is over-run with rank weeds and 
thorny bushes, to shelter wild and dangerous 
beasts ; and when the villager tills the field with his 
sword by his side, and the grain-seller stands with 
his matchlock in his hand, in the market-place, to 
guard his property from robbery by the prince's 
followers.” 

Sv^ch was the character of the people with whom 
we now, seemed on the eve of a dangerous quarrel. 

Loona, on the advance of our troops 
toWr^S they fell back; but the Bombay 

Goyern&^l Reclined to overlook the bold agres- 
sioh, to send a column of their 

army Suilo &inde ; on this, the Ameers, who were 
not yet quite t^y to do battle with Britain, sent 


apologies to Boiqbay and to Bhooj, and ^disowned 
the proceedings of their troops. Indis^ed *0 
engage in a new war, which promised nO usefid 
result, the Marquis of Hastings accepted the 
pretended explanation, and concluded with the 
Ameers a treaty which stipulated that th^ .should 
procure the liberation of all captives carried off by 
the Khosas, and, moreover, should restrain the 
latter, and all other marauders in their quarter, 
from raids into the territories of Britain and her 
allies. 

Goojerat was the next source of trouble to the 
Governor-General. Anand Rao, its . imbecile sove- 
reign, held possession of the throne, while the 
government was nominally administered *by Ms 
brother, Futteh Sing, under the surveillance of 
a British Resident. On the death of Futteh, in 
1818, a younger brother, named Syajee Rap, 
nineteen years of age, took his place as a kind 
of regent, and matters continued thus till the 
following year, when Anand Rao died. On this 
occurring, Syajee became Guicowar. A youth 
somewhat fiery by nature, he was indisposed to 
forego any of his royal rights to Britain or any 
other power, and stated, with some truth, ‘‘That 
since he had been considered fit to conduct the 
government as regent to his predecessor, he must 
surely be capable of conducting it now that the sole 
right of sovereignty was legally vested in himself. 
There was no longer any occasion for the con* 
trolling presence of a British Resident.” 

While it was impossible not to acknowledge the 
justice of what the young prince so plausibly ad- 
vanced, it was easily foreseen at Calcutta how 
perilous to Britisli interests and the prosperity of 
the country would be his uncontrolled exercise of 
royal and independent authority. Thus, the new 
Governor of Bombay, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
deemed it necessary and •proper to visit Baroda, 
for the purpose of adjusting the terms of future 
intercourse. 

The Guicowar had derived many advant^es of 
great importance by the abolition of the^Peishwa. 
By that event he had won much territory, and been 
released from heavy monetary demands; and as 
the British Government had undertaken the entire 
defence of his country, it was only deemed just 
that the insufficient quantity of territory ceded for 
subsidiary forces should be consider^ly increased* 
It was confidently supposed that the exchequetT^ 
in such a prosperous state as to be well abte. 
bear the proposed additional tract ; but much 
Elphinstone's bewilderment to leam that it Wjis iq 
a state of extreme embarrassment. ; ' 

One million sterling of debt remain^ 
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charged, while the expenditure of the last t#o ^ear^ 
had far exceeded the receipts, and the troops were 
aU in arrears of pay ; partly from bad crops, but 
still more from severe exactions, the tributaries 
were all in the utmost distress ; hence, under such 
calamitous circumstances, the idea of abandoning all 
control over Syajee Rao and his mode of adminis- 
tering was at once abandoned, and after arranging 
for the discharge of his debts, by loans, raised at 
a mofierate rate of interest on the seairlty of 
;issignments of his 
revenue, and a British 
guarantee, a final con- 
clusion was come to 
thus, in 1820 : — 

^‘The British 
Government should 
have the exclusive 
management of 
foreign affairs, and 
the Guicowar, so long 
as he fufilled his en- 
gagements, should 
conduct the internal 
affairs, subject, how- 
ever, to the following 
provisoes That he 
should consult with 
the British Govern- 
ment in the appoint- 
ment of his minister, 
and that the Resident 
should have free ac* 
cess at all times to 
inspect the public- 
accounts; be apprised 
of all financial mea- 
sures at the com- 
mencement of each 
year; and be con- 
sulted before any expense of magnitude was in- 
curred,” 

The sea-coast of Goojerat, from the Gulf of 
Gambay to the river Indus, is full of creeks and 
ial^J these are occupied by different independent 
chiefly' 'iVHo were generally addicted to piracy, but 
tept in awe by British naval superiority ; 
while Hofth^ north-western, and even central 
the province, were until very late years 
imexpidfed) aatd were over-run or occupied by 
mimemus Imides of armed banditti, wlio were 
ndt so much by profession as by nation ; 
attd etiltust these an expedition was undertaken in 

Tempted by the withdrawal of our troops for 


.the war against the Pindarees and Mahrattas, the 
Wagars of Okamandel, a Goojerat district, about 
thirty miles in length by fifteen in breadth, surprised 
Dwaraka, its principal town, and another named 
Beyt ; and as there was no force to oppose them, 
made themselves masters of all the adjacent 
country. For several months they had been in 
undisputed possession, when the Hon. Colonel 
Leicester F. Stanhope, C.B., and Quartermaster- 
General in India, a son of the Earl of Harrington, 

also a distinguished 
officer, who had 
served at Buenos 
Ayres and throughout 
the, Mahratta war, 
was sent against them 
by sea, at the head of 
an expedition, con- 
sisting of H.M. 65th 
Regiment, two regi- 
ments of native in- 
fantry, the ist Light 
Cavalry, and a re- 
quisite train of guns. 

This force arrived 
off Dwaraka, famous' 
alike then as a nest 
of pirates and as a 
resort for pilgrims to 
the shrine of Krishna, 
and landed on ’the 
26th of November, 
1820. The garrison, 
consisting of Arabs 
and natives of Scinde; 
retired into the great 
temple, the shrine of 
which was a source 
of abundant wealth to 
the Brahmins, and the 
solid walls of which seemed to mock all ordinary means 
of attack. Over the roof of an adjoining house an 
entrance was effected by the bayonet, the 65th (or 
2nd Yorkshire) leading the way, and of 500 armed 
men who garrisoned the place, and were driven 
out, only 100 escaped death. This punishment, by 
its extreme severity, so intimidated the resVwtbiWith 
their chiefs, were posted in a neighbouring fjiicket, 
that they surrendered at discretion. Tbclfdbbers 
who garrisoned Beyt also suirendcf^ 
piratical insurrection in GoojerUt cCfiSg^ctely 

crushed. i i 

Between the Nabob of and 

Major Baillie, the Resident ififc'his cimrif dtmng the 
time Lord Minto was in office, thete had been 
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several discussions and disputes, which, rafter being | 
put an end -to, began anew on the arrival of his' 
successor. Their chief source of contention was, 
the amount of interference which the major was 
entitled to have in the internal government of 
Oude. The Earl of Minto had decided in favour 
of the Resident; but before any steps could be 
taken in accordance with that decision, he had 
sailed for Europe. The death of the nabob, on 
the nth July, 1814, ended their jealousies. 
Throughout his life he had been avaricious, and 
now his treasure almost 
amounted to thirteen 
millions sterling. 


ventured to express on paper, to arrive iat fhe p^^ 
feet truth he avoided personal intercourse witli 
him, but allowed members of his staflf to do so^ ai^ 
through them he was informed — at second-hand*^ 
that the nabob was not treated by Major Baillie 
with the deference due to his royal rank. He 
therefore gave the former instructions to treat the 
latter, ‘‘ on all public occasions, as an independent 
prince ; to be strict in the observance of all public 
ceremonials ; and to confine advice or remonstrance 
upon any mismanagement in the nabob's adminis- 
tration to such occasions 
as might endanger British 
interests.’^ 


Ghazee-ud“Deen Hy- 
der, his eldest son, suc- 
ceeded him ; and that 
prince, being aware that 
he was greatly indebted 
to Major Baillie for the 
case with which he did 
so, was facile enough to 
consult him in the choice 
of his dewan and other 
ministers, and to agree 
to much of the internal 
reformation which that 
officer had urged in vain 
upon his father. Bat all 
this was too pleasant a 
state of matters to be of 
long continuance. 

Some of the reforms, 
made at the suggestion 
of the major, were op- 
posed to native preju- 
dice, and the nabob 



These instfuctioBs 
had not been long issued 
when the major was de- 
sired to obtain another 
million sterling from 
the nabob, as a supply 
in season for the war in 
Nepaul. He gave the 
money, but with uncon- 
cealed constraint and 
annoyance ; and he felt 
more than ever irritated 
at Baillie, as being the 
medium or instrument 
through whom it was 
exacted. He became 
more than ever hostile 
to the Resident, turned 
a deaf ear to his sugges- 
tions, and removed from 
his court and councils 
all persons who favoured 
him. 


began to repent that, Aware of all this* and 

1-1 1 • r * , , NAUTCn-GIRL OF IIARODA. wiio, auvi 

like his father, he had somewhat irritated by 


not taken his own way; and, while full of this con- 
viction, he paid a visit to the Governor-General, 
then Earl of Moira, who had come to Cawni)ore 
during our war with Nepaul, and on that occasion 
Gha^e-ud-Deen offered a million sterling as a free 
gift to the Company. Moira declined it as a gift, 
but accepted it as a loan, to bear interest at the 
govjemment rate of six per cent. 

Thstt aU this was meant as a bribe was evident ; 
for fit the time the nabob made his handsome offer, 
he to the earl a document, which, though 

expresj^^ the greatest personal regard for Major 
Baillie, lifted , pretty plainly at a desire to be less 
Having, by some means, dis- 
covered seutihuents of the young nabob 

in this matter JMrere much stronger than he had 


the course the Governor-General had pursued, the 
major forwarded to him a letter, in which he gave 
free utterance to all he felt on the subject A 
rupture was the consequence; Major Baillie was 
removed, and the nabob was left uncontrolled in 
the internal administration of Oude. In May, 
1816, the loan of the second million was discharged 
by a treaty, which commuted it for a piece of 
territory which belonged to Britain, but was situated 
to the north-west of Oude, on Ijpe Nepaules^ 
frontier ; and now, encouraged by the appfireilt 
cordiality subsisting between the two govemtnuuls^ 
the Earl of Moira ventured to recommend a chanj!^ 
of title, which would give Oude more the ,^ 5 hai®cl^^^ 
of an independent kingdom. J , 

The nabobs of that country 
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Ayodhya), since its conquest hf the 'Mohaone^edsih 
kings of Delhi in the thirteenth century, hid behn 
content with the title of Nabob-Vizier, thereby 
intimating that they held themselves to be only the 
hereditary viziers, or prime ministers, of the Great 
Mogul, and, as such, the servants, but not the 
equals, of the King of Delhi. 

Ghazee-ud-Deen, whose ambition was fired, and 
whose pride was flattered by the suggestion of the 
Governor-General, lost no time in acting upon it ; 
and thus, in x8i0, greatly to the indignation of the 
court of Delhi, and to the extreme dissatisfaction 
of the Mohammedan population of India, he issued 
a proclamation, announcing that, in all time coming, 
Ms designation was to be, Muzufar^ Maiz-nd- 
Shahd-Zaman, Ghazee-ud-Dcen, Hyder S/ia/i, 
I^tdiskahd-A 7 vadh, meaning, ‘‘the Victorious — the 
Upholder of the Faith — the King of the Aya, 
Ghazee-ud-Dcen Hyder Shah, King of Oude.” 

In all this the Marquis of Hastings committed a 
mistake : so far as concerned the condition of 
Oude, which did not justify the flattering pictures 
that he drew of the consequences resulting from 
the uncontrolled internal management of the nabob- 
king. The absence of Major Baillie began to be 
speedily felt, and British troops were repeatedly 
called out to assist in the reduction of refractory 
zemindars. Thus, in 1822, a British column was 
compelled, in the neighbourhood of Sultanpore 
alone, to capture and dismantle the forts of seventy 
Of those landholders ; while bands of Dacoits, and 
other armed robbers, countenanced by them and 
connived at by the police, infested the toj)es and 
jungles, and often crossed the frontier to pillage in 
British territory. 

Of the weakness of the King of Oude’s character 
there are several anecdotes in the “Journal” of 
Bishop Heber, who records that, “ like his father, 
he has already taken to drink spirits. AVe passed 
one evening the royal smoarree of a coach, several 
elephants, and some horse guards, waiting to 
convey him back from one of his summer palaces, 
where he had been dining, On returning from our 
drive 'we found these going away without him, and 
that he had resolved to sleep there. I 
riiOtijillt nothing of the circumstance at the time,” 
adde.ll^: bishop, “but on mentioning it to one of 
the acquainted with his habits, he 

saidi means that his Majesty was not 

in a fit eike to offer himself to the eyes of bis 



!' i^ Marquis of Hastings returned home 
1^/ frigate, in 1823, he brought with 
from the KingOf Oude to George IV., 
at j5»oo»ooo. Among them were a sword 


and belt sbiddedwith diamonds, with a sword-knot, 
to which was appended an emerald,, said, by the 
London papers of the time, “ to be the largest ex- 
tant, and nearly the size of an egg.’’ In the same 
ship was brought home a bird of paradise, alleged 
to be the first that ever reached Europe alive. 

During the official reign of the Marquis of 
Hastings, some events took place in the Deccan, 
which require at least a brief notice. 

'J’he administration of the government, nominally, 
was in the hands of the Nizam’s favourite, Moonir- 
ul-Moolk 3 but the executive power was really 
wielded by the Hindoo, Chandoo Lai, in concert 
with the British Resident. Indignant to find him- 
self deprived of all control, thp Nizam allowed all 
things to take their own course j ‘and whenever his 
opinion was asked by the ministers or Resident, 
he was wont to reply, sullenly, that it was useless 
to give it, as he had no interest in anything that 
occurred. Chandoo Lai was keen-witted and 
active, but aware that his post was precarious, in 
consequence of the hostility that existed against 
him at court, made such friends as he could there 
by a liberal distribution of treasure to all who 
possessed influence, or could yield him useful in- 
telligence by acting as his spies. 

So magnificent were those bribes, that a portion 
of them are said to have found a way into the 
pockets of the Nizam himself 5 and it was alleged 
that every one of the latter’s servants, and even his 
mother-in-law, were in the pay of Chandoo Lai, to 
whom she sent a daily report of all that occurred in 
the inmost chambers of the i)alacc. To uphold this 
singular mode of retaining office, avast expenditure 
was requisite, and this Chandoo strove to meet,^ 
partly by rapacious exactions, and partly by loans, 
at enormous interest, from bankers in Hydera- 
bad. '^J'he revenues of the Deccan he let to the 
highest bidders ; and those who contracted for them 
— intent on great profit alone — employed so much 
cruel violence and heartless extortion, that the 
tillers of the soil abandoned their fields in despair, 
and the revenue and the population rapidly 
diminished together. 

And now, about this time — 1816 — occurred that 
which made some noise at the period, and vras 
known as the -case of William Palmer and . Co. 
When Chandoo Lai became seriously and litmcially 
embarrassed, he had formed a connection with a 
mercantile house of that name in Hydj^abad; 
and on the recommendation of Mir. Unwell, then 
our Resident there, he succeeded in, c^taiamg-^^ 
minister of the Nizam — considctaMe adv^q^ from 
it in 1814. ‘ 

But in 1816, William Palmer and ^o. began to 
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CHANDOO 9 ^ 

doubt whether such transactions with the minister efl&ciency, the sanction of those in wajs 

of the Nizam were not at variance with the Act the more easily gained, on the assertion lihat 
37, George lIL, c. 142. The 28th section of that Hyderabad bankers would not advance thie ii^^s 
Act, proceeding on the preamble, that the on the security offered — the assignmentst of itbo 
practic of British subjects lending money to the revenue. 

native powers of India, or borrowing from them, On finding how readily all their wishes were 
has been productive of much extortion and usury, complied with by the Supreme Government, Palmer 
enacted, that, from the ist of December, 1797, and Co. waxed bold, and entered into a negoda* 
‘‘no British subject shall, by himself, or by any tion for a loan lo Chandoo Lai of ;^6oo,o0o 
other person, directly or indirectly employed by sterling; and their application for sanction was 
him, lend any money, or other valuable thing, to recommended at Calcutta by the Resident, Mr* 
any native prince in India, by whatever name or Russell, on the ground that such advantageous 
description such native prince shall be called ; nor terms could be got through no other agency* 
shall any British subject be concerned, either by Chandoo Lai, on his part, urged that the money 
himself, or by any other person, either directly or was to be spent in paying arrears that were* due *0 
indirectly, in raising or procuring any money for public establishments, reducing incumbrances held 
such native prince, 4)r as being security for such 10 native bankers, and advancing to the ryots the 
loan or money; nor shall any British subject lend means of tilling the soil. 

any money or other valuable thing to any other Chandoo Lai's proposed modes of applying the 
person for the purpose of being lent to any such loan were excellent ; but as suspicion had now 
native prince ; nor shall any British subject, by been kindled, the vote to sanction it was opposed 
himself, or by any other person, either directly or by two members of council, but was carried by 
indirectly, for his use or benefit, take, receive, the casting vote of the Governor-General. “This 
hold, enjoy, or be concerned in any bond, note, or was particularly unfortunate, as one of the leading 
other security or assignment, granted, or to be members of the firm of William Palmer and Co. 
granted, after the 1st day of December next, for had married a ward whom the Governor-General 
the loan, or for the re-payment of money or other had brought up in his family and loved like a 
valuable thing.’^ ^ daughter ; and persons were uncharitable enough 

The violation of this law was to be treated as a to suggest that the relation thus established ha^ 
misdemeanour, and all security given for money so clouded his judgment, and gained his consent to 
lent was declared to be null and void. an arrangement of which he would otherwise have 

William Palmer and Co., on referring to this Act, been the first to perceive the impropriety.” 
were somewhat anxious about the moneys advanced, The sanction of the executive at Calcutta to the 
and for their safety in future ; but, as British in- new loan had barely been given, in 1820, when 
fluence had placed Chandoo Lai in power, the a despatch arrived from Leadenhall Street, jdis- 
Supreme Government felt themselves responsible for approving, in vehement terms, of all the trant^- 
all his acts and transactions. If the first dealings tions relating to the mercantile firm at Hyderabad, 
of Palmer and Co. with him were illegal, it is “ and enjoining, both that the consent which had 
difficult to see how any that were subsequent could been given with the view of legalising their pro- 
be less so ; yet the mercantile firm succeeded on ccedings should be withdrawn, and that, in the 
application in obtaining, in virtue of a reserve event of any discussion as to the claims of the firm 
clause in the Act, the consent of the Governor- on the Nizam, the British Government should not 
General in council, subject only to the condition interfere to enforce them.” 

that the Resident at Hyderabad should have ample Thus the firm was interdicted from all future 
permission to satisfy himself, at any time, as to the transactions with the Nizam or Chandoo Lai ; and 
nature of the transactions in'which Palmer and Co. the result of the whole affair is thus summed up 
might engage, in consequence of the permission briefly by Beveridge * from several authorities : — 
then given to them. “ Had William Palmer and Co. been acting in 

On finding that they were thus countenanced by an honourable and straightforward mann^, they 
the Governor-General and Supreme Council, they might have complained, with justice, of the sevejciljp:; 

naonetary transactions with Chandoo of this sudden interdict and the ruin in which^ K 
Lai ; ^e full cognisance of the powers at might involve them ; but when the real df 

Calcut^U^tdeit^ to provide for the pay of the the case was investigated, their explan^ficms iwere, , 
troops in Bemjf and ^rungabad. The regular pay considered shuffling and evasive, and thd 
of those irdfeimed forces being a necessity to their # Comprehensive History of / .(y ^ : 
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loan of sixty lacs proved Uttle better than a 
and a fiand. Like Chandoo Lai, they had repre- 
sented the loan as entirely a new advance for 
specific purposes, whereas Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
who had become Resident at Hyderabad, had little 
difficulty in discovering, notwithstanding the mys- 
terious manner in which the accountsawere stated, 
that there had been no real advance>*and that the 
loan of sixty lacs was nothing more than the transfer 
of a previous debt of that amount, claimed by the 
firm of the Nizam, to a new account. They had 


— -1 

thus obtained the sanction of the Supreme Govern- 
mentiby false pretences. As soon as the real facts 
wereltliscovered, the Governor-General became fully 
alive to the gross imposition which had been prac- 
tised upon him, and characterised it as it deserved. 
For a moment, imputations affecting the Governor- 
General’s personal integrity were whispered in 
some quarters; but another dissipated them; and 
the worst that could be said was, that from not ' 
exercising due caution he had allowed his confi- 
dence to be abused.” 


CHAPTER CL 

THE PIRATES OF THE GULF. — THEIR ORIGIN AND PROGRESS. — END OF LORD HASTING^ 

ADMINISTRATION. 


The year 1821 witnessed the final destruction of 
those sea robbers who had so long infested the 
Gulf of Persia. All British commerce in these 
waters, says Captain Mignan, H.E.I.C.S., in his 
account of the Joassamee pirates, was, until a 
late period, at their mercy. In atrocity they 
iurpassed the corsairs of Algiers, and were a race 
of Arabs descended from the people of Nujjeed, an 
extensive tract of Arabia. Tliey once poL..essed the 
principality of Seer, in the country of Oman, and 
from the earliest ages had been an independent 
tribe ; but Oman contained many others, including 
the Zobairy, Kohasmi, Beni-Kutib, and Beni-Nain. 
For many years the latter was the most powerful 
tribe, but the anarchy and strife which followed the 
death of Nadir Shah, compelled Moolah-Ali, the 
Governor of Ormus, Gambaroon, and Mina, to 
solicit the aid of certain Arabs to resist the unjust 
levy of tribute made by every claimant to the 
throne of Persia, heedless that it had already been 
collected by his predecessor. He therefore fixed 
00 Rashid Ben Cassira, with whom he formed an 
sBli^oe by marriage, and by the war- vessels under 
his OOtnillltnd could render himself formidable by 
lAi^ver necessary. 

^ or, as they were afterwards 

nanyed^' the Joassamees, retained the vessels oc- 
casioni^y sent to them, and having many oppor- 
fiSr ototmning <arms and ammunition, they 
v.sobh sufficient power to take possession 

Persian Gulf, 

ahd to extend their conquests through the territories 


of Moolah Ali, till their career was checked by the 
Sheik Abdallah, who re-took Ormus and Gambaroon 
from Moolah Hassan, and Kishom and Luft from 
the Joassamees. 

In the year 1772, the Sheik Rashid of Ras-el- 
Khyma, who had succeeded his father, Sheik 
Moolah, co-operated with the Sheik of Muscat, and 
destroyed two Persian vessels off Bunderabbas, 
with a magazine formed for the Persian troops at 
Linga. Three years subsequently, Sheik Rashid, 
who was fast becoming formidable, and was at feud 
with the Imaum of Muscat, captured some vessels 
belonging to Bushire, on the pret^ce that their 
cargoes were the property of the Imaum. After 
this, he resigned the Sheikdom to his son, Sugger, 
who espoused a daughter of Abdallah; and thus 
ended all their dissensions.! 

The Joassamees now went fortE ostensibly as 
traders, and by their undoubted activity carried 
on a very lucrative commerce; but their inborn 
treachery of character was constantly manifesting 
itself, and leading to hot disputes among themselves 
and their neighbours. The Persian influence being 
on the decline along the coast, the Ras-el-Khyma 
fleet caused every petty chief to fit out armed 
boats, manned by lawless crews, whose dependence 
was on plunder alone — a state of affairs that arose 
entirely out of the quarrels between Rai^*]Ol}m}a 
and Muscat. . , 

The Joassamees remained tqi^tai)ly quiet till 
1796, and took no part in the quan:^ .that ensued 
between the Turkish Govemm^sut and libe Montfic 



Arabs; but in May, 1797, they had the hardihood 
to capture a British vessel, charged whh public 
despatches. ‘In a few days after they releasdtf her. 
In the October of the same year, the Company’s 
cruiser, Viper, while at anchor in the roadstead of 
Bushire, was attacked by them. The armed dhow,s 
of the Joassamees had arrived a few days before 
the Viper, They were under the banner of Sheik 
Sallah, and their object was to attack the Sooree 
Arabs, who were at Biissorah. On the day the 
Viper came to anchor near them, the Sheik obtained 
an interview with our Resident, and, after many 
professions of friendship, he begged that official 
“ not to protect the Sooree dhows, nor ship any 
Company’s property on board of them, adding, 
that if he did sc, it would, of course, be held 
sacred.” Ere retiring^ he requested to be supplied 
with some ammunition from the magazine of the 
Viper, This he no sooner received, than he at 
once attacked her with guns and matchlocks, but 
was repulsed. On being remonstrated with by the 
Resident, he had the effrontery to assert that the 
Viper had first fired on him. 

Towards the end of 1798, after many disputes 
that arose from the unsettled state of the Muscat 
Government, the Imaum threatened to blockade 
Bussorah, on account of some ancient claims against 
the Pacha of Bagdad. The more effectually to 
execute his hostile intentions, he negociated a i>eace 
with his most formidable enemies, the Joassamees. 
The latter, however, were completely kept in check 
by the Wahabees, who, by the middle of 1802, had 
reduced to nominal submission the whole coast 
from Bussorah to Dcba, tlicir own territory included. 
Towards the close of 1804, the Joassamees were in 
close alliance with the Uttobees ; and it was in a 
battle with these two tribes that the Imaum was slain. 

From this lime we may date the period when the 
Joassamees began their regular system of piratical 
expeditions, and when the attention of the Bombay 
Government was directed to the necessity for crush- 
ing the robber spirit which began to be manifest 
among those lawless dwellers on the coast of the 
Persian Gulf. 

The contention for the Imaumship had excited 
the greatest confusion among them; and the 
Joa^mees, taking advantage of it, captured two 
vessels belonging to Mr. Manesty, the British 
Resilient at Bussorah, which were charged with 
public i^J^tjChes ; and their officers were treated 
witti cruelty. The Company’s cruiser, 

Morritr^^m^ym surrounded by their fleet of dhows, 
which ihto her, till a few broadsides knocked 
one and compelled the rest 

to sheier bfii ■ 


m 

In their suocedsflfli co-operationa with Moolih 
Hassan, of Kishom^ against Gambaroon,?^^^ hoped 
to check the advance of Beder, who had succeeded 
to the Imaumship, and was projectmg apian 
the Uttobees for the annihilation of the Joass^^eeSi 
against whom, at this time, operations were actively 
prosecuted by the Bombay Government, in con- 
I junction witlWhat ofi Muscat. The combined forces 
sailed for Kishom, where they blockaded a Joassa- 
mee fleet, and reduced it to such distress that they 
were compelled to sue for peace. The British 
declared that, in becoming a party to any peace, it 
should extend throughout the whole Persian Gulf, 
and that they should have full indemnification for 
all the losses sustained. These terms could upt havp 
been enforced without having recourse to measures 
which must have embroiled the Company in a 
general warfare with the whole gulf ; it was, there- 
fore, deemed more prudent to enter into certain 
agreements with the Joassamees, who affected to be 
anxious to resume their former mercantile pursuits. 

This was in 1806. Precluded now from piracies 
in the gulf, when urged on by the Wahabees, they 
extended them to India, and early in 1808 they 
appeared as corsairs in the Indian Ocean, along the 
northern part of the coast beyond Bombay. 
During one cruise in this year, they captured 
twenty large native craft, which so elated them, 
that they determined on sending a fleet of fifty sail 
to Cutch ; and ere the year was out, they attacked 
and captured, in the Gulf of Persia, the cruiser 
Sylph, which was subsequently re-taken by H.M.S. 
Nereidc, * 

After the vigorous attack upon them, in 1809, 
by Sir Lionel Smith and Captain Wainwright, of 
H.M.S. CJiiffo 7 ie, it was generally supposed that the 
Joassamees were deprived of all power for com'"' 
mitting further depredations by sea. Our Resident 
at Bussorah confirmed this opinion, but added, that 
such was the vindictive spirit of the Wahabees, and 
of the inhabitants of the Arabian coast generally, 
that they would wreak their vengeance on any 
defenceless British ship that fell into their power ; 
and, to prevent them building boats, Mr. Manesty 
suggested that — as these countries did not pro- 
duce material for boat-building — the exportation of 
timber should be prohibited ; yet the corsairs were 
as busy as ever in 1812. 

At this time, an Arab chief, named Rahma Ben 
Jaubir, was the most daring and succ^isful piraloin 
the gulf. He fell in with a large fleet belonging l!0 
Bushire and other places, and, with a 
tions, captured the whole, including a hlge rtSp,; 
and innumerable minor craft. He put 
on board to death, and made spoil 
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He was Governor of Khoi»-H«BS^ lad h» fioffl tiie time it was first put on. No twse^ 
followers^ who numbered mny thous^dS| 'covered his lank legs; a large abba encircled his 

prodigal of their own lives" as of the lives of ofhbrs ; meagre trunk, and a ragged kefBah^ was thrown ^ 
but,, as yet, they had carefully respected the Britidi loosely over his head. His body was pierced by 
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Mignan says that he was present at 
riew this chief ever had with our 

residence, in the presence 
Colonel Stannus, and 
barbarian I never beheld. His 
aimple. It consisted of a 
jdlpt, 1^ did not appear to have been taken off 
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innumerable bullet-wounds ; and his fac^ w#:j|ear- 
fully distorted by several scats and , of 

an eye. His left arm had beep. 
by a grape-shot, and the bon6 
and shoulder being, shivered tO' 
raents worked themselves oUV e^^ the 
singular appearance of the atm anS ^^I®i)Ow ad- 
hering to the shoulder by flesh and tendons alone* 
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Notwithstanding this, he prided himself on being 
able to use the yrmheah with great effect ; and it 
was one of his favourite remarks, that he desired 
nothing better than the cutting of as many throats 
as he could open with his boneless arm.” 

No comer of the Gulf of Persia was safe from 
this remarkable barbarian. From shore to shore, 
and isle to isle, he swept along like a gloomy spirit 
bearing death and destruction; till one day, in 
rashly attempting to board a large vessel called a 
hughcUah^ he was overpowered by superior force. 
Hastily demanded of his crew whether they 
would perish now, or after, at the hands of the 
enemy : he rushed below, threw a match into the 
inugazirfe, and re-appeared on deck, with his only 
son in his arms. The vessels were at that moment 
fixed together with grappling irons. The magazine 
exploded; both were blown ^‘into a thousand 
atoms, and hurled into the air, in the midst of a 
volcano of flames and blazing timbers ; and when 
the terrific explosion subsided, the bodies of the 
combatants were washed by the waves on the 
coast of Bahrim.” This man had been the terror 
of the gulf for five and twenty years. 

Notwithstanding many remonstrances sent to 
Hussein Ben Rahma, the chief commanding in 
Ras-el-Khyma, British vessels, and others having 
British protection, were assailed, or taken from 
time to time, and the commander of the Resident’s 
boat, which had been sent to that place, returned 
^ in a deplorable condition after an attack from the 
Joassamees. This was followed by their capturing 
a large vessel belonging to the Imaum of Muscat, 
which, was at anchor in Mogoo Bay, with a re- 
mount of Arabian horses for H.M. 17 th Light 
Dragoons, and also laden with government stores. 
Six Ollier vessels were subsequently captured <it Sind 
and Kurracliee. These successes encouraged 
various other chiefs to put to sea, assured that 
j)iracy was the speediest mode of acquiring wealth. 

In 1816, a ship belonging to Bombay was cap- 
tured by the Joassamees off Muscat ; a few of her 
crew were ransomed, but the rest were put to death. 
They next nearly achieved the capture of the 
CarMfU^ of thirty-two guns; and their audacity 
increased to such an extent, that they attacked the 
Amwa cruiser, and fired ui)on the American ship 
Permn^ imd so great was the dread entertained of 
them at las^ that our Resident in the gulf could 
not obtain a vessel to send with his usually useless 
letters kA remonstnmee to the head chief at Ras-el- 
Khyma. 

TTiree Surat vessels were next taken ; their crews 
were butchered, and property taken on board to the 
value of a crore of rupees. Many other captures 
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followed fast, and all attended with great atrocities ; 
and to another remonstrance sent to Ras-el-Khyma, 
we are told, that ^*the Joassamees explicitly and 
boldly asserted that they would respect the sect of 
chieftains, and their property, but none other. They 
added, that they did not consider any part of 
Western India as belonging to the British, except 
Bombay and Mangalore, and that if we interfered 
in favour of the Hindoos and other unbelievers of 
India, we might just as well grasp at all Arabia, 
when nothing would be left for them to plunder.” 

A squadron of Joassamee dliows came off tlie 
island of Bushab, burned all the villages, carried 
away the cattle, and slew Ir.mdreds of the people. 
In the close of the same year they took five large 
vessels in the harbour of AssooloS, valued at three 
lacs of riq)ees, and murdered every man on board. 
Tlic inliabitants of Bushirc were greatly alarmed, as 
the Joassamees contemplated an attack on the city 
of Bussorah, and the inhabitants began to fly into 
the interior. Their fleet remained twelve days at 
Assooloo, and then bore northward to Zaiee, wliere 
they landed and destroyed everything, even the 
date-groves, but were eventually rc])ulsed by the 
inhabitants. Then, apprehending an attack by the 
Turkish troops, the Joassamee chief sent a number 
of people from Ras-el-Khyma to build a fori at 
Bassadorc, on the western end of the island of 
Kishom, which they meant to garrison. 

Jt was evident that the lesson given to the pirates 
of the gulf by Colonel Smith and Captain Wain- 
wright, in 1809, had been utterly without avail; 
liencc, in 1819, the Government of Bombay resolved 
to fit out an expedition for their complete destruc- 
tion. Major-General Sir William Keir Grant had . 
command of the troops destined for this service, 
while Captain Francis Augustus Collier, of H.M. S. 
Liverpool^ conducted the naval part of the opera- 
tions, with the Eden and Curlew^ two sloops of 
war, some Bombay marines, and transports.’^ 

The latter, twelve sail in all, under the convoy of 
the Liverpool^ after a ten days’ run, reached Muscat, 
where they were joined by some naval forces of the 
Imaum, and in ten more days came in sight of 
Ras-el-Khyma. Ras is an Arabic word, signifying 
** cape,” or point ; hence this place occupies a sandy 
peninsula, the isthmus of which is defended by a 
battery, while the sea-line is, or was, fortified for 
about a mile and a quarter by strong works at 
regular intervals. 

The vessels in the van lay to until ill the rest 
hove in sight, when the signalled the 

rendezvous at a particular spot, within a moderate 
distance of the fortress. It was evening when all 
• Brenton’s Nav, Hist*' 
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the ships joined, but two days elapsed before 
preparations for landing were complete. 

Meanwhile, the Arabs were mustering in great 
force, and were seen strengthening their works in 
anticipation of the coming attack. Early on the 
third morning the troops, in the greatest enthusiasm, 
began to disembark, and the grenadier and light 
companies of H.M. 47 th and 65 th Regiments 
advanced in skirmishing order to clear the ground, 
while Captain Collier sent parties of his seamen to 
assist in loading the guns, and erecting batteries at 
those points selected by Sir W. Keir Grant. By 
evening, one armed, but with only four guns, was 
ready ; and the beach being sandy supplied ample 
materials with which to fill the bags and fascine 
baskets. When night fell, the pickets were thrown 
out, and the troops bivouacked beside their arms, 
under the starry Arabian sky. At a time when all 
was still, save the occasional cry of “ All’s well ” 
from the advanced sentinels — about midnight, when 
the sky had become dark, a few shots and wild 
cries were heard, 'rhesc brought all the troops 
under arms. The Arab pirates had surprised the 
camp, and there ensued a confused encounter, 
during which it was difficult to distinguish friend 
from foe. The Arabs had stolen upon the pickets 
by creeping on all fours. The contest lasted for 
nearly an hour ere they were all driven out. The 
troops ' were then mustered, and remained under 
arms till daylight, when the losses were found to 
be considerable. “No less than eight of our 
company,” wrote a private of the Bombay Artillery, 
“lay stretched in their gore. Five of them had 
evidently been killed before they had time to shake 
off the lethargy of slumber ; but the other three lay 
with their swords in their hands, which bore indu- 
bitable marks of having been steeped in the blood 
of their enemies. One of them, a remarkably fine 
lad, lay on his antagonist, his bloody fingers grasp- 
ing the throat of the Arab, his sword through the 
Arab’s body, while the Islamite’s weapon, stained 
with red, showed what arm had inflicted the death- 
wound on poor D.’s head.” 

This unexpected a/er^e was a fierce spur to the 
exertions of the troops, though it showed the daring 
of the antagonists with whom they had to deal. 
With dawn the guns opened on the batteries of 
the Joassamees, and two of the curtains were 
breached. They replied by a vigorous fire, and 
one of their first shots killed Major (Brevet Lieut.* 
Colonel) Byse Molesworth, of the 47 th Regiment. 
By next morning a mortar battery laid completely 
open the principal towers, and General Grant 
ordered the stormers to advance. The ramparts 
were soon cleared, and the British standard planted 
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on them. The town was then captured and pretty 
freely pillaged, against the orders from head- 
quarters. The fortifications were dismantled, all 
the dhows and other piratical vessels in the docks 
and harbour were burned, and the Joassamee chiefs 
were compelled to agree to certain obligations 
involving the future cessation of piracy. After 
this. Sir W. Keir Grant left a small corps of 
observation on the Island of Kishme, or Djessen, 
at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, noted for its 
fertility and stoneless grapes, and on which was 
built a square fort of European structure. After 
this, the remainder of the expedition returned to 
Bombay. These operations lasted from October, 
1819, till April, 1820. • • 

Captain Thompson, our political agent at Kishme, 
had, ere long, to co-operate with the Imaum of 
Muscat against the Arab tribe of Beni Boo Ali, 
otherwise called Wahabees. In this expedition he 
took with him six companies of sepoys and eight 
pieces of artillery. These troops were attacked so 
furiously by the sword alone that the bayonet 
utterly failed : the sepoys were routed, and the 
guns taken. In order to punish them, and to 
assist the Imaum, an exi)edition from Bombay was 
fitted out for the Red Sea, in the spring of 1821, 
under Major-General Smith ; and his operations 
against the Beni Boo Ali Arabs, though successful, 
were not so without some severe losses. 

In an attack made upon his force in the night. 
Captain Parr, of the Bombay Regiment, was killed, 
while Lieutenant-Colonel Cox and Lieutenants 
Watkins and Burnett, of tlie same corps, were 
wounded. A decisive action ensued early in 
March at Aden, when our troops gained possession 
of the whole fortified position before sunset. The 
right brigade, composed of 600 rank and file of 
H.M. 65th Regiment and 300 of the 7th Native 
Infantry, sustained the brunt of the action, with a 
heavy loss. Of the Arabs 500 were killed and 236 
captured, together with all the guns they had 
taken from Captain Thompson’s detachment. Our 
casualties were T02 killed and wounded.* After 
some of the attacks made by these natives of the 
desert, as the fallen lay unburied on the sands, 
Arab women, who had assisted in the defence, 
were found among the dead. So devoted, indeed, 
were these poor creatures, that after the surrender 
of the place they were seen staunching the wounds 
of their husbands and sons — who refused all assis- 
tance from the British ; and, ere long, flocks of 
vultures came down on the slain around the works. 

The piratical tribe of Beni Boo Ali was thus 
completely put down, and the British factoiy 

* Loudon Gazette, November, 1821. 
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was placed on a more satisfactory footing than 
it had ever been before. Six regiments of the 
Bombay army had Beni Boo Ali " inscribed 
on their colours. Among these were the ist 
Europeans, now 103rd Regiment of the Line. 

The unfortunate affair of William Palmer and Co., 
together with the disapproval expressed by the 
Directors thereon, brought the administration of 
the Marquis of Hastings to a close sooner than 
he intended. Deeply mortified by the want of 
confidence which the instructions issued concerning 
it implied, he tendered his resignation in 1821, and 
finally quitted India on the ist of January, 1823. 
It was on his passage home that he drew iq) the 
summary of his administration, and on his arrival 
in London there ensued many debates in the India 
House, after wln’cli nota])le rewards were conferred 
upon the maniuis and his successors in the title. 

Among many other things, he achieved con- 
siderable financial reform in the presidency of 
Bengal, where it was greatly wanted. “ In Bengal,” 
says Beveridge, *‘no fiinda 7 nental alteration could 
be made. The permanent settlement had been 
finally and irrevocably adopted, and the utmost 
that could be done was to enact regulations for 
the correction of ])revious errors, or to provide for 
altered circumstances. Among the regulations 
tlius adopted under the permanent scttlcinejit, 
notice is due to those who checked fraud and 
l)recii)itancy in the sale of land for arrears of 
revenue, and still more to those wliich gave the 
ryot a protection which he had never enjoyed 
before, at least, under the permanent settlement of 
Bengal, By an extraordinary oversight, or deliberate 
perpetration of injustice, the sale of a zemindary 
abolished all sub-tenures, and the purchaser was 
entitled, if he chose, to oust and order off any 
occupant he found upon it. Instead of this iniqui- 
tous and tyrannical law, it was now enacted that 
tenants and cultivators having an liereditary or 
prescriptive right of occupancy could not be dispos- 
sessed, so long as they paid their customary rents, 
and that those rents would not be increased, except 
in specified circumstances.”* 

During his administration the revenue of India 
was augmented by nearly ;;^6,ooo,ooo sterling : the 
amount m 1813-14 being ^17,228,000, and in 
1823, ;^23, 120,000. The only part of this which 
could be considered as permanent was the revenue 
derived from land newly acquired, and the in- 
creased productiveness of the older territories ; 
hence much of the increase was fluctuating. In 
1823 the receipts exceeded the expenditure by 
Heady three millions and a half, but an addition 
f Comprehensive History of India." 


of nearly two and a half was made to the public 
debt, that bearing interest being, in 1813-14, 
;^27,oo2,ooo, and in 1823, ;^29,382,ooo. 

Though the political changes effected by the 
marquis are the leading and most meritorious 
features of his active administration, he introduced 
many minor reforms into several branches of the 
civil and military services ; but some of these were 
the adopted suggestions of others, such as Moiint- 
stuart Elphinstone, Sir 'rhomas Munro, Sir John 
Malcolm, Sir David Ochterlony, and others. 
Though a professional soldier, he also effected 
many reforms in the cumbrous procedure of the 
law. 

In the judicial departments of India the accumu- 
lation of cases unheard and undecided, the undue 
multiplication of absurd forms,' and that protracted 
sy.stem of litigation by which the Anglo-Norman 
law of England contrasts so strongly with the 
simple old civil law of Rome, had become a crying 
evil — all the more so that the number of judges 
was far too few for the work allotted to them. 

Under the administration of the marquis a con- 
siderable diminution of this intolerable evil was 
obtained by curtailing and simplifying the process 
in those cases where a speedy decision was quite 
as important as its accuracy, and by increasing the 
number and tlie salaries of the native judges, and 
also the circle of their jurisdiction. 

Moonsifs, who were at first restricted to hearing 
cases valued at fifty rupees, were made competent 
to deal with those of 150, and Sudder Ameers, also 
limited at first to suits of fifty, could give judgment 
in-cases of 500 rupees. Courts of arbitration were 
also encouraged, and decisions therein were un-> 
challengeable, save on corruption being asserted or 
jirovcd. 

In criminal judicature the principal changes were 
an abandonment of the rule, laid down by Lord 
Cornwallis, that the offices of collector and magis- 
trate should never be combined. The old Indian 
rule was the reverse of thi.s, and by a recurrence to 
it many criminal cases were quickly decided by 
judges of approved impartiality, while their duties 
as collectors were not interfered with. 

We have recorded how the high merits of the 
Marquis of Hastings were acknowledged publicly 
at the termination of the war with Nepaul, by his 
earldom being made a niarquisate, and, at the close 
of the varied strife with the Pindarees, by his receiv- 
ing a free grant from the Company of ;£'6o,ooo. 
Thus it was simply his talents as a soldier that were 
rewarded and honoured ; but, as yet, there had been 
no acknowledgment of that grand policy which had 
made the authority of Britmn supreme and paramount 
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in India. Nor was this act of gratitude and tardy 
justice done until, when stung to the quick by the 
suspicion which the expressions of some of the 
Directors seemed to insinuate in the affair of 
Palmer and Co.,* he intimated his intention of 
resigning. 

Then it was that the Court of Directors and 
body of proprietors concurred in a resolution, 
setting forth their regret at his resignation, and 
expressing, in warm terms, their thanks for^that zeal 
Avhich had been unremitting in their service, 
and for that eminent ability which he had for 
nearly nine years displayed in his capacity of 
Governor-General. This resolution, notwithstand- 
ing the complimentary terms in which it was 
couched, was deemed by his friends somewhat cold ; 
and hence, on the 3i;d of March, 1824, the subject 
was again brought before the India House. 

A motion was then tabled, urging the Court of 
Directors to make the marquis such a pecuniary 
grant as his services seemed to merit ; but it was 
met by another, which proposed that all the corre- 
spondence and other documents in the public 
records, regarding his administration, should be 
printed, to enable them to judge whether such 
further pecuniary reward was necessary. The 
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latter was carried but so much time elapsed^ t^t 
it was not until the nth of February, 1825^ that 
the matter was revived; and at a meeting of the 
General Court “it was moved that there was 
nothing in the papers relating to the transactions 
of William Palmer and Co., which in the slightest 
degree affected the personal character and integrity 
of the late Governor-General.” 

By an amendment the Directors, however, cen- 
sured the indirect countenance which had been 
given to that firm, and after a seven days* discussion 
that amendment was carried. “Here the matter 
rested; and a simple error in judgment (for it is 
now admitted on all hands to be nothing more) 
was held sufficient to justify the withholding o£ a 
pecuniary reward, which otherwise would have 
been bestowed without a dissentient voice, and 
which, if ever due to a Governor-General, certainly 
ought not to have been denied to the Marquis of 
Hastings.” A vote of ;^2o,ooo was, however, 
given to his son, the Earl of Rawdon. 

He died in 1836; and the marchioness, over- 
come by grief for the death of her daughter, Lady 
Flora Hastings, in 1839, died in the following year, 
and was interred by her side in the family vault at 
Loudon, in Ayrshire. 


CHAPTER CII. 

GEORGE CANNING, APPOINTED GOVERNOR-GENERAL, RESIGNS; LORD AMHERST APPOINTED.-^ 
MR. JOHN ADAMS, IN THE INTERIM, CONDUCTS THE ADMINISTRATION, ETC. 


On the resignation of the Marquis of Hastings 
being received, the Right Honourable George 
Canning was nominated Governor-General. This 
was the spontaneous act of the Directors, in con- 
sequence of the talented and conciliatory manner 
in which he had managed the Board of Control, of 
which he wds then president. The official career of 
George Canning belongs to the history of Britain, 
especially to that period of it when he was Secre- 
tary fgr Foreign Affairs. At the time when the 
Ministry, at the instigation of George IV., committed 
themselves — but with undoubted reluctance — to 
that public scandal, the trial of ^Queen Caroline, 
Mr. Canning had openly avowed his resolution not 
to take any part in it ; and therefore, on the 24th of 
June, 1820, when — in consequence of the queen’s 
spirit&J refusal to submit to the degradation of a 


compromise, which the majority of the liOwer 
House urged upon her, and it was then seen that 
the trial must inexorably proceed — he tendered his 
resignation as President of the Board of Control, 
George IV. declined to accept it, and thus left it 
possible for him to retain his office, while at liberty 
to follow his own views with regard to the inquisi- 
tion about to be made on the alleged misconduct 
of the unfortunate queen. In all its phases this 
unhappy affair greatly agitated the public mind ; 
and Mr. Canning, though still - retaining office, 
went to the Continent, and did return until 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties had been with- 
drawn. 

He then seemed to become keenly conscious of 
the inconsistency of remaining a member of a 
Ministry with whom he could not act in a matter 
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of siirh moment to tlie nntion, and aqain he 
surrendered liis offue, and on its being accepted, 
lie ■went abroad again, but in IMareli, 1822, on 
the resignation of the Marijuis of I fastings arriving, 
he consented to succeed liiin as (lovernor-Cieneral 
of India. 

'Fins iiiTangement, however, was doomed to be 
unfulfilled, for the melancholy fate of the Marquis 
of Londonderry led to a reconstruction of parties, 
and at the very time when Canning was pre- 
[)aring for his long \'oyage, the doors of tlie 
Cabinet were again thrown open to him, and he 
resigned his Indian apiiointment to accept the 
seals of the Foreign Office. 

Two candidates were now brought forward for 
the office of Governor-General — Lord William 
Bentinck, who had been somewhat summarily dis- 
missed from the governnicnt of Madras, for reasons 
which had since been deemed insufficient and gave 
him a claim on the Com^ of Directors for further 
honour ; and William f itt, Lord Amherst, who, by 
his conduct during Ins difficult embassy to China, 


had won the entire approbation of tlie Court of 
Directors : and thus, evcntiinlly, the latter had the 
1 'reference. 

He derived his title from his uncle, the first Lord 
Amherst, wlio, from subaltern rank, acquired high 
re])utation as commander-in-chief of the army in 
America from 1758 to 1764, and gained a mar- 
shaFs bd/ON, with a peerage as Lord Amherst, of 
Hohncsdalc, in the county of Kent. After being 
appointed, the new Governor-General did not reach 
India for several months after the departure of the 
marquis, his predecessor ; and in the interval, the 
administration devolved on Mr. John Adams, as 
the senior member of Council. Though much 
could not be done during a tenure of office so 
brief and uncertain, Mr. Adams, while he held it 
for seven months, contrived to obtain much odium, 
but, luckily, more praise. A few of his measures 
were calculated to be beneficial to India, but were 
unfortunate ; and some, though well mcfant, were 
most unfavourably received. But none were of 
much importance. 
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He had from the first been a strenuous ohjcclor 
to the encouragement given to Messrs. Palmer and 
Co , and therefore he now lost no time in following 
out all the instructions transmitted by the Court of 
Directors on this unlucky subject. 

The debt due to Palmer and Co. by the Nizam 
was then discharged, by an advance of the Company 
on the security of that tribute, which they were 
bound to pay him for the Northern Circars ; and 
to preclude the chance of any such monetary 
troubles for the future, all such dealings with the 
Nizam were strictly interdicted. These measures 
brought about the bankruptcy of Palmer and Co., 
and the ruin of others who had no share in their 
errors, and who now complained bitterly that, had 
less precipitation and severity been used, and the 


firm iiermitted time to wind up its affairs gradually, 
their loss in the end would have been greatly 
lessened ; but they were answered that Mr. Adams 
had acted in obedience to orders, and* had no 
O])tion but to obey. 

Several administrations in India had turned their 
attention to the public press, and to the difficulty 
of leaving it free and untrammelled while the 
government was absolute ; nevertheless, it had, from 
time to lime, been subjected to restrictions more 
or less stringent. A censorship rf a regular nature 
was at last established : no newspaper was allowed 
to be published without being first scrutinised by 
Government authority, authorised for that pur- 
pose; and the penalty of offending was instant 
embarkation for Europe. 
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This inquisition applied at first to newspapers 
alone; but during the administration of the Earl 
of Minto there was an increased vigilance, and it 
would appear, that not only they, but “notices, 
handbills, and all ephemeral publications,” were 
sent to the Chief Secretary for revision ; the titles 
of all works intended for publication were trans- 
mitted to the same official, who had the power of 
demanding the work itself for examination. These 
somewhat intolerable restrictions are applauded by 
Sir John Malcolm, and yet he tells us, “that from 
the time the office of censor was established — though 
there were never less than five newspapers pub- 
lished at Calcutta, in which every kind of European 
intelligence and all matters of general and local 
interest were inserted — there did not occur, from 
1801 till 1820, a period of twenty years, one 
occasion on whicdi Government was compelled 
even to threaten to send any individual to Eng- 
land.” 

The Marquis of Hastings abolished the office of 
censor in 1818; and in reply to an address from the 
inhabitants of Madras, he said, with regard to the 
freedom of the press : — “ If our motives of action 
are worthy, it must be wise to render them intel- 
ligible throughout an empire, our hold on which is 
opinion. Further, it is salutary for supreme autho- 
rity, even when Its actions are most pure, to look to 
the control of public scrutiny ; while conscious ot 
rectitude, that authority can lose nothing of its 
strength by its exposure to general comment.'* 

With all this a])|)arcnt candour, the marquis 
showed that, like the i)oliticians and soldiers of his 
time, he was not without a dread of an untram-’ 
mellcd pre.ss ; and thus the editors of newspapers 
were publicly prohibited publishing certain things ; 
among these were ; “ i. Animadversions on the 
measures and proceedings of the Flonourable Court 
of Directors, or other public authorities in England 
connected with the Government in India; or dis- 
quisitions on political transactions of the local 
administration ; or offensive remarks levelled at the 
public conduct of the members of Council, of the 
judges of the Supreme Court, or of the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. 2. Discussions having a tendency to 
create alarm or suspicion among the native j)opula- 
tion of any interference with their religious opinions. 
3. The re-publication from English, or other news- 
papers, of passages coming under any of the above 
heads, or otherwise calculated to affect the British 
power or reputation in India. 4. Private scandal 
and personal remarks on individuals, tending to 
excite dissension in society.*' By this, the wdiole 
onus of what was published fell on the editors; 

• “Political History of India,” 


but, at all events, the invidious office of censor was 
swept away. 

Soon after that event, the celebrated James Silk 
Buckingham (subsequently author of “Travels in 
Mesopotamia,” &c,) started a paper, entitled TJie 
CcUcutta yournaly of which he was both editor and 
proprietor, and which he conducted with great 
talent, but so little prudence, that — ^from the nature 
of the articles appearing in its columns — he was 
repeatedly warned that his journal would be sup- 
pressed, and himself shipped off to Europe. The 
Marquis of Hastings had never put these threats in 
execution ; but Mr. Adams, who had fewer scruples 
on the subject, went roughly to war with the 
press. 

Short though his tenure of temporary authority, 
without venturing to restore, the censorship, he 
comi^elled every printer to obtain a licence before 
he could put in type a newspaper, or any other work 
whatever, and gave a startling proof of how he 
meant to use his power, by forcibly shipping off 
Mr. J. S. Buckingham to Europe. 

By this act he incurred much censure, as it was 
generally felt that the offence was small, and con- 
sisted in the insertion of a paragraph, inspired by 
a somewhat narrow and provincial spirit, ridiculing 
the appointment of a Scottish clergyman to the 
office of Clerk to the Committee of Stationery. 
Mr. Buckingham brought his case before the Court 
of Directors repeatedly, and before the Privy 
Council, but he failed to obtain any redress ; yet 
he never allowed the subject to be forgotten, and 
ultimately obtained, in the form of an annuity, a 
little compensation for his loss. 

His offence was scarcely one which required to 
be put so roughly down as by expulsion from 
India ; and it was thought that Mr. Adams would 
have acted more judiciously if, during his short 
term of office, he had refrained from displaying 
that which he never cared to conceal — ^his known 
hostility to the Indian press — and left the proprietor 
of the Calaitta Journal to be dealt with by the new 
Governor-General, Lord Amherst. 

On the ist of August, 1823, the latter reached 
Calcutta, and was barely installed in his chair of 
office wlien he found himself involved in a war 
with a new and almost untried enemy, beyond the 
proper bounds of India — the Burmese, who, for 
many years, had menaced the frontiers of Assam 
and Arracan. 

This quarrel, a formidable one, was a serious 
impediment to Lord Amherst's civil administration ; 
especially as his government was much opposed by 
the friends of the Marquis of Hastings, and he was 
personally antagonistic to some of his lordship's 
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proceedings, more particularly in the afeirs' of 
Calcutta and. the province of Bengal. 

‘‘ It is almost impossible,” says Lieutenant White, 
“ to imagine the arduous, difficult, and perplexing 
situation in which Lord Amherst stood. For, 
besides the important duties he had to perfoim as 
Governor-General, he had a most formidable oppo- 
sition to contend against in the council chamber. 
This was produced by the change of men in the 
change of Governors-General. Lord Hastings had 
usually left much to his council or his favourites, 
who were men certainly not of the most brilliant 
talent. Lord Amherst, not wishing to imitate the 
example of the noble marquis, determined to judge 
for himself, and not by proxy. There were other 
causes, too, which tended to create difficulty, and 
render his lordship ^unpopular. These were un- 
fortunate circumstances had they happened at any 
time, but more particularly so at that particular 
period; because they all tended not only to 
embarrass the mind of his lordship, which required 
the utmost tranquillity, but to impede the progress 
and welfare of the operations of Government.” 

This officer, the author of one or two now 
forgotten works on India, was a partizan of the new 
Governor-General, and hence the somewhat in- 
vidious tone of his remarks. 

The more immediate causes of hostility with 
Burmah were the rival claims concerning the 
muddy island of Shuparee, situated at the entrance 
of the Nauf river — a place which had long been 
possessed by the British as belonging to Chittagong. 
The Burmese contended that the island had been 
theirs for centuries before Britain was ever heard of 
in the East ; but their demand was only a pretext 
for war. 

It chanced that, in January, 1823, a Mugh boat, 
laden with grain, when sailing near the island, was 
stopped by the Burmese, who shot the helmsman. 
Their intention was, by this outrage, to deter the 
ryots from cultivating the island; and when our 
magistrate at Chittagong heard of the event, he 
placed a sergeant’s guard of sepoys upon Shuparee, 
after which the Burmese began to assemble an 
armed force upon their bank of the Nauf. The 
British magistrate thereupon increased the strength 
of the guard on the island to fifty men ; and, early 
in May, the Burmese authorities at Arracan made 
a formal demand to those at Chittagong for the 
removal of these troops, and threatened war. 

Later in the same month the demand was re- 
newed, in strong and stem language that would bear 
no misconstruction. The magistrate replied, ‘That 
the island had belonged to the British for a 
lengthened period ; but if the King of Ava had a 
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claim, it would be negociated at Calcutta, ih con- 
formity with justice and the friendship of the two 
nations; but that force would be repelled by force. 

To anothej demand, made at Chittagong, on the 
3rd August, the Governor-General replied, asserting 
the right of the Bergal Government to the island, 
but offering to send an officei^ of rank to negociate, 
and, if possible, bring matters to a friendly con- 
clusion. The Burmese urged that they had no 
faith in the British, from their repeated yidl'ation of 
pledges in former disputes, and that they' would 
put the matter to the issue of the sword. 

Accordingly, on the night of the 24th September, 
1823, 1,000 Burmese landed on the island, and 
routed the sepoy guard, with the loss of several 
men, killed or wounded. They then evacuated 
Shuparee, to which another guard was sent ; while 
Lord Amherst, anxious for the maintenance of 
peace, affected to treat the outrage as one com- 
mitted by the Governor of Arracan, without the 
authority of the king, his master. In this spirit, a 
ship from Calcutta brought a letter to Rangoon, 
expostulating against the invasion of the island, 
and requesting that the act should be disavowed. 
To the Governor of Arracan a letter was also sent> 
expressive of astonishment and indignation. 

“ The island was never under the authority 
either of the Moors or British,” replied that official ; 
“ the stockade thereon has consequently been de- 
stroyed, in pursuance of the commands of the Great 
Lord of the Seas and Earth. If you want tranquil- 
I lity, be quiet ; but if you re-build a stockade at 
Shein-ma-bu, I will cause to be taken, by force, the 
cities of Dacca and Moorshedabad, which originally 
belonged to the great Arracan Rajah, whose chokies 
and pagodas were there.” 

He further informed the bearer of the letter that, 
if the British Government attempted to recover 
Shuparee, the Burmese would invade Bengal by 
the way of Assam and Goalpara, and enter Chitta- 
gong by the mountains from Goorjeeneea up to 
Tipperah ; adding, that the mighty King of Ava 
had armies ready for the British dominions at every 
point, and that, by his express command, the 
sepoys had been driven out of Shuparee.* 

From this it became evident that the Burmese, 
who had been long preparing for war, had all their 
plans for it laid. On the nth November, the 
Company’s agent on the north-eastern frontier in- 
formed Government that a larg^ Burmese force 
from the province of Assam had begun its march 
for the conquest of the mountainous and jungly 
province of Cachar, which bordered on the Com- 
pany’s province of Sylhet. In i 774 > the latter had 
• “ Pol. Hist, of Events winch led to the Burmese War.” &c. 
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.matJe a Uibutaiy convention with the CadfiTra iiwTT^T^ 

t»i^e qui»t and industrious people- and vii i u _ I T^‘“ese, whose general wrote one in reply, con- 
;oMus, the, Government demanSed Cl??" '.'eluding thus, with reference to 
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JUMstrations against the 'protect^ lem> -^e de- 

: - however, nett nnhaturaUy. ' .ory. 

■ prescnptive clairii t6 A simil- , asserted an old 
•v^ , .®tefore threatened *’ .or connection, and 

incursion would 
south-eastern frontier of 
P^^^^’pose 0^ armies were being mustered for 
^ - invading us in that ([uarter ; and it 

gj,. j longer a question of who should hold 

* etched island of Shuparee, but whose power 
.ould be supreme in India. 

In consequence of the unhealthiness of the situa- 
tion, in January, 1824, the dctachinent of sepoys 
was withdrawn from the island, which the Rajah of 
Arracan now pro])oscd to recognise as neutral 
tenitory; but he accompanied his offer with insult- 
ing threats of invasion in case of non-compliance. 
Hence I^ord Amherst declined to accept any pro- 
posal that w'as couched in such terms. 

On the 15th of the same month, four Burmese 
nobles of high rank crossed over to the island, 
and hoisted upon it the standard of the empire. 
They then sent invitations to the olhcers in com- 
mand of the Company’s Iroojis and of the vessels 
in the river, to visit them, that matters might be 
adjusted by a friendly interview. 

Attended by two lascars, the olhcers of the pilot 
schooner Sophia were foolish enough to accept 
this invitation, and were all seized and .sent 
prisoners into the interior of Arracan. 'i'he 
oflicers commanding two companies of H.M. 20th 
Regiment, occupying a stockade on the island, 
were more wary, and declined the invitation which 
ended so perfidiously ; and the people along the 
Chittagong frontier bedame so alarmed by the 
event, that they fled with their families, fearing that 
tliey ‘might be carried into slavery. 

T/)Td Amherst demanded the release of the 
captured officers and lascars, with reparation for 
this fresh outrage ; but the demand was treated 
with silent contempt. So the British authorities 
betook them to writing and negociating, when they 
should have drawn the sword at once and thus 
avoided the vast expense and loss of life that 
ultimately ensued ; for by the end of January, 
1824, the Rajah of Anacan refused, in the name 
of the emperor, to deliver up the prisoners, and 
at the same time two Burmese armies invaded 
Cachar. 

The British still met these demonstrations by 
some welbwritten remonstrances, which, however, 
only excited the laughtA and contempt of the I 


the two kings or 
emperors at Ava — the temporal and ecclesiastical : 
— We have eyes and ears, and have the interest 
of our sovereigns at heart.” 

It happened that at this time the provinces of 
Assam and Cachar were agitated by opposing 
factions, whose hostility to each other was made 
use of by the Burmese to promote their own 
purposes; while, on the other hand, the British 
resolved to make these intestine contentions in- 
strumental in checking the invaders. Accordingly, 
on the 1 8th of January, the officer commanding on 
the frontier, learning that a united Burmese and 
Assamese force had entered Cachar at the foot of 
the Birtealien Pass, and were stockading them- 
selves at Bikrampore, resolve.d also to enter the 
country of Cachar. But on the preceding day the 
first blood had been drawn in the new war, when 
the Burmese opened fire from a stockade upon a 
detachment of our troops, under Major Newton, 
who gallantly carried it by storm, and put 175 
Burmese to the bayonet. 

His force was too feeble to follow up this ad- 
vantage, and on its retiring the two Burmese 
columns, amounting in all to 6,000 men, formed a 
junction, advanced on Jatrapore, an (3 began to 
form stockades on both banks of the Surma river, 
and pushed along its northern side till within 1,000 
yards of our post at Bhadrapore. Captain John- 
stone, the officer commanding there, immediately 
attacked them, and carried all their stockades in 
succession at the point of the bayonet, while the 
major’s force was compelled to linger within the 
borders of Assam. 

The British wrote letters and sent messengers 
again, requesting the Burmese to abstain from 
their hostile movements ; but to these absurd and 
timid expostulations they replied by flaming and 
bombastic manifestoes, and while stockading them- 
selves more strongly along our frontier, demanded 
that Major Newton and his soldiers should be 
delivered over to their vengeance. 

It seemed difficult to foresee how long arguments 
would be substituted for arms, had the course of 
events not driven our authorities to action, and 
compelled Lord Amherst to declare war against 
Burmah. As usual, there was a party at home 
ready to denounce this proceeding; but a defence 
of the war was thus given, in a work written by 
the gallant Sir Henry Havelock : — 

“Previous to this invasion of our little island 
territory, the question of the direct invasion of 
Bengal had been discussed in the hall of the 
Lotoo, or Grand Council of State, and the king. 
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though a man of mild disposition, and not caring 
much to encounter a war with the governors of 
India, had yielded to the arguments of his coun- 
cillors, and, amidst the applause of the assembly, 
had sanctioned the invasion of Bengal. At that 
Grand Council the Bandoola, with vows and 
vehement gestures, announced that from that 
moment Bengal was taken from under the British 
dominion ; his words being, ‘ Henceforth it has 
become in fact what it has ever been in right — a 
province of the Golden King. The Bandoola has 
said and sworn it ! ^ 

“ Hence,” continued Havelock, “ it was a war 
undertaken for the vindication of the national 
honour, insulted and imperilled by the aggressions 
and encroachments of a barbarous neighbour — a 
war for the security df the peaceable inhabitants of 
the districts of Chittagong, Moorshedabad, Rung- 
pore, Sylhet, Tipperah — menaced with the repeti- 
tion of the atrocities perpetrated the year before 
in Assam. That would indeed have been a 
parental government that should have consented 
to have abandoned its subjects to the tender 
mercies of Bundoola and the Maha Silwa.’”*^ 

While fighting had commenced in the north, it 
was about also to begin in Arracan, the Rajah of 
which had received explicit qrders to expel us from 
Shuparee, at whatever cost, and Maha Bandoola, 
the most famous general of Burmah, was appointed 
the chief of the force destined for this purpose. 
Hence, Lord Amherst's declaration of war, issued 
on the 24th of February, 1824, which charged the 
Court of Ava with grossly and wantonly violating 
the friendly relations between the two states, and 
with having ‘‘compelled the British Government 
to take up arms, not less in self defence, than for 
the assertion of its rights and the vindication of its 

insulted dignity and honour Anxious, 

however, to avert the calamities of war, and retain- 
ing an unfeigned desire to avail itself of any proper 
opening which may arise from an accommodation 
of differences with the King of Ava, before hostili- 
ties shall have been pushed to an extreme length, 
the British Government will be prepared even yet, 
to listen to .pacific overtures on the part of his 
Burmese Majesty, pfovided they are accompanied 
with the tender of an adequate apology, and in- 
volve the concession of such terms as are indispen- 
sable to the future security and tranquillity of the 
eastern frontier of Bengal.” 

It became most necessary, in forming the plan 
of the intended military operations against these 
remarkable people, to take into consideration the 
nature of their country and the mode of warfare 
* Owen^ ‘'Memoir of Sir H. Havelock, K.C.B.” 


they practised. It was almost a continuous tract 
of forests, where the elephant and tiger roamed, and 
in which the jnarshes were completely inundated 
at certain seasons, and at. all times were teeming 
with noxious vapours that rendered the air full of 
pestilence and death. Among the windings of the 
lofty hills and wild crags were almost innumerable 
lakes, many of them sufficiently large to deserve the 
name of inland seas, the haunts of vast flights of 
aquatic birds, and abounding in various species of 
fish. 

The low and marshy coast was indented by 
numerous bays and arms of the sea ; but there arc 
only three harbours now belonging to Burmah, 
namely, those of Bassein, Martaban, and R’angooft, 
at that time a place of refuge for the outlaws and 
runaways of all that pari of Asia, where robbery 
and murder were incessant, and scarcely a night 
passed without houses being broken open and 
goods stolen.* 

The military force of Burmah depended much 
upon the i)erseverance and tact with which it could 
be kept together ; and the fidelity of the army was, 
and is, secured in a mode which evinces the tyranny 
of Oriental despotism. The wives and children of 
the soldiers are detained as hostages, and should 
the latter desert or display cowardice — a very 
usual event — the former were publicly burned alive ! 
During the epoch of the first and second war with 
the Burmese, their whole force was supposed not 
to exceed 50,000 men. The arms of the infantry 
are bows, muskets, and sabres, but, save the Body 
Guards, they are neither uniformly clad nor well 
armed. 

The bow and arrow, with a short sword or dagger, 
called a with a blade eighteen inches long, 
are their favourite weapons. Their war-boats are 
generally from sixty to 120 feet in length, narrow, 
and rowed by men who paddle two abreast. Each is 
formed of the hollowed trunk of a single teak- tree, 
and carries about sixty men, armed with swords and 
lances, and thirty musketeers. On the prow, which 
is flat and solid, a large gun is mounted ; but these 
war-boats (usually estimated at 500 in number), 
being low in the water, are easily run down, f 

In Lord Amherst’s time, so little was known of 
the geography of Burmah that, save a few narrow 
belts of land along the low flat coast, or the banks 
of the navigable rivers, it was ynexplored by 
Europeans ; hence, to lead an army through such 
a country, even had its people been friendly, would 
have proved a task of no small difficulty j but to 
fight a passage through it, when every available 

* Judson's “ Mission to the Burmese ErapirCi*' 

+ "Asiatic Researches," &c. 
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route and pass was occupied by a treacherous, of the former mode. The capital, and other great 
cruel, and ferocious enemy, skilful in the formation cities, of the yet almost unknown empire, were 
of stockades, may serve in some way to explain the situated on the Irawaddi, which, rising in Thibet, 
extreme reluctance of Lord Amherst and some of his near the sources of the Brahmapootra, runs in a 
predecessors to engage in a war with the ignorant southerly direction throughout the entire length of 
and vainglorious Burmese. the Burmese dominions to the Gulf of Martaban, 

The Prince of Tharawadee, a brother of the King and which, if a proper season were chosen, might 
of Ava, when warned that the Burmese soldiers be ascended by a flotilla conveying troops, for a 
could never cope with the British, replied, “ We distance of 500 miles in about six weeks, as at 
arc skilled in making trenches and stockades, Manchi this river is eighty yards broad, and can 
which the barbarians do not understand ; and be forded at its ordinary level, and at Amarapura, 
there is no doubt that to this local skill they were where it flows with gentle current through a rich 
indebted for any success they had during the war. plain, it is two miles broad. Below Ava it is four, and 
Every soldier, in addition to his musket, bow, &c., reaches the sea through fourteen different mouths, 
carried spade and hoe, as part of his equip- By the Irawaddi, therefore, it was determined 
ment With these, as the line advanced, he dug a that the chief effort should be made, and that, in 
hole, from which he fired away under cover till a the meanwhile, little else should be done in other 
nearer approach, perhaps with the bayonet, dis- quarters than to keep the foe in check. This plan, 
lodged him. He then retired into the nearest though adopted by the Supreme Government in 
stockade. “These usually formed complete en- absence of the commander-iii-chief. General the 
closures, of a square or oblong shaj)e, varying in Hon. Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B. (a veteran of the 
height from ten to twenty feet, constructed some- wars in Holland and Flanders, Egypt, and Spain, 
times of bamboos and young wood in a green and who, singularly enough, served in the battle of 
stale. The whole, firmly and closely planted into Cape St. Vincent, in 1797), was approved of by 
the ground, and bound together at the top by him fully, before any steps were taken, 
transverse beams, with no more openings than were Writing in his name, the adjutant-general says: — 
necessary for embrasures and loopholes, formed a “ The commander in-chief can hardly persuade 
defensive work which did not yield readily to an himself that if we place our frontier in even a 
ordinary cannonade, and was most elYeclually as- tolerable state of defence, any serious attempt will 
sailed by shells and rockets. Within the interior be made by the Burmese to pass it ; but should he 
platforms were fixed, or embankments thrown up, be mistaken in this opinion, he is inclined to hope 
on which gingals, or small guns, carrying a ball of that our military operations on the eastern frontier 
six or twelve ounces, were planted ; and occa- will be confined to their expulsion from our terri- 
sionally, to increase the difficulty of access to the lories, and to tlie re-establishment of those states 
main work, it had the additional protection of outer along the line of frontier which have been overrun 
and inner ditches, and of minor stockades, abattis, .and captured by the Burmese. Any military 
and similar outworks.” attempt beyond this, upon the internal dominions 

To reach the interior by water routes, and avoid of the King of Ava, he is inclined to deprecate ; as 
as much as possible the tedium and trouble of those in place of armies, fortresses, and cities, he is led 
by land, was deemed the most advisable plan of to believe we should find nothing but jungle, pes- 
entering on the campaign, against troops pursuing tilonce, and famine. It appears to the commander- 
such a system of tactics as the Burmese ; and no in-chief that tlic only effectual mode of punishing 
doubt was entertained of the perfect jiracticability this power is by maritime means.” 

CHAPTER cm. 

THE FIRST BURMESE WAR.— CAP 1' UR K OF RANGOON. — THE EUROPEAN PRISONERS. — MORTALITV 

AMONG THE TROOPS, ETC. 

Tippoo Sahib used to say, “ I have no fear of isles, which replaced general by general, and 
what I sec of the British; but it is what I cannot regiment by regiment, with such rapidity and p«:- 
su that alarms me \ ” He never could understand severance ; and now •the King of Ava was to be 
the apparently endless^ resources of those distant taught something of the same vague sense of terror. 



, Bengal could but feiperfectly perfbnttiits part of 
supplying trbops for the war, in consequence of the 
well-toown aversioa of the sepoys to : those sea 
voyages, which interfered with the purity and 
preseiyation of caste ; and as it was wisely deemed 
inexpedient fb attempt coercion, the province 
furnished only H.M. 13th Light Infantry, and 38th 
Regiment, two companies of Artillery, and the 
40th Bengal Native Inflintry. Among the Madras 
sepoys the sea-going objection did not prevail so 


Macle^ that of Madras. The s 1 qo|^ 8 ^ 

JUme and Sophia^ with certain of the 
Company’s cruisers, convoying the 
which consisted of several saif, formed the nitval 
force, together with a flotilla of twenty gun^lii%$, 
and twenty war-boats, each carrying a heayj'* bpt#; ; 
gun. ■ , ^ 

With this armament went the Diana, K 
steam vessel, but the first that had ever been seen 
in the Bay of Bengal: hence she was a source of 
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much, or much of it had been subdued or ob- 
viated by the great pojmlarity of the governor, Sir 
Thomas Monro ; so from thence came H.M. 4Tst 
(Welsh) and 89th Regiments, the Madras European 
BattalioUi and seven corps of native infimtry, with 
the requisite detachments of artillery and pioneers. 

The whole force, which amounted to 11,475 
men -^nearly one -half being Europeans — was 
place^S^d^ the command of Major-General Sir 
Archil ^|4 Catnpbell, G.C.B., an officer who had 
perlbnn)^;p^^ and distinguished services in the 
EAst" had served at the battles of 

and in the south of 
film, Colons McCreagh com- 
mand^ contingent, and Colonel 
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mingled wonder and terror to the natives, “ when 
they saw her, witliout sails or oars, moving against 
wind and tide by some mysterious agency.’* As 
political agent and joint commissioner, Captain 
Canning accompanied the expedition, the rendez- 
vous of which was Port Cornwallis, near the 
north-eastern extremity of the Great Andaman 
Island. 

There the Bengal and Madras forces formed a 
junction in the end of April, 1824, af.d on beit^, 
joined by Commodore Grant, the naval command^ 
in-chief in the Indian seas, in the frig^tei 

the whole set sail on the 5 th of May, and Iqto, 
days after appeared oft the spacious mqntb j^^^ 
the Irawaddi, to the great constematbi;|W JWl; ^ 



Bumeae, who. never contemp)a.ted ''m, 

, ttiat^'qnaxter. ■ ^ ;,;i 

Standing boldly up the river, before teaching 
Rangooi^ detachments were landed to seize the 
islands of Negrais and Cheduba, The Court of 
says Lieutenant Laurie, of the Madras 
Artillery,* ‘^had never dreamed of the sudden 
blow about to be aimed at the southern provinces, 
,Wd tnaritime commercial capital of the Burmese 
€?inpire» At this time there was no actual governor 
(MyC'Woon) in Rangoon ; a subordinate officer, 
styled Jiewoon^ exercising the chief authority in the 
town. ' On receiving intelligence of the arrival of a 
hUrge fleet of ships at the mouth of the Rangoon 
- ♦river-^-ships of unusual size, and belonging to the 
British-^this unfortunate barbarian became almost 


txectttiqnsv. The imagination cannot picture a 
situation more dreadful than that of these foreigners, 
placed at the mercy of such fiends. These 
prisoners, who were subsequently brought nearer 
to death, were at length set free by the entry of 
the British troops/'* i 

The enemy heard the roar of the cannonade 
which covered the landing of our troops, and en- 
veloped the flat shore of the Irawaddi with clouds 
of smoke, while cannon-shot bowled through the 
streets in every direction. Abandoning himself to 
his terror, the Rewoon fled on horseback through 
the eastern gate into the country, followed by all 
the armed rabble he had collected. 

When the prisoners were released it was found 
that the reason of four of thefn had quite given 


beside himself with wonder, consternation, and way. Major Robert Sale, of H.M. 13th Infantry, 


rage. His first order ran thus: — ‘English ships the future hero of Jellalabad, found Mrs. Anne 
have brought foreign soldiers to the mouth of the Judson, wife of the famous missionary, tied to a 


river. They are my prisoners ; cut rne some 
thousand spans of rope to bind them ! ’ He next 
ordered the seizure of all the British residents in 
Rangoon. The order extending to all ‘those 
who wore the Englisli hat,' American missionaries, 
Amg'ican merchants, and other foreign adventurers, 
were confined in the same building with five British 
merchants, a ship-builder, and two pilots. They 
were immediately loaded with fetters, and other- 
wise cruelly treated.” 

In bis scarce “ Memoir,” which is little known 
in England, as it was published at Seriianipore, Sir 
Henry Havelock, then a litaitcnant witli- H.M. 
13th Regiment, and serving as deputy adjutant- 
general of the army, further tells us that these uii- 
fortunate people had been dragged from their liomcs 
under every species of brutal indignity ; thcir 
. clothes had been tom off, their arms tied behind 
them with roi)es, tightened until they became in- 
struments of torture rather than means of security. 
The Rewoon had commanded that, if a cannonade 
should be “ opened against tlie town of Rangoon, 

, every prisoner should be put to death. The first 


gun^ was to be the signal fur their decapitation. 

the gaolers commenced their prepara - 
^onie spread over the floor of the Taik-dau 
, of sand to imbibe the blood of the 

began to sharpen their knives with 
: diligence ; others brandished their 

gestures and expressions of san- 
seizing them, and baring their 
, to the spine with an air 

The Burmese, coerced 
and frightful punish- 
a kind of national taste for 
\ "'iTxe Buipese War/* 1853. 


tree, from which he instantly released her. 

The defences of Rangoon consisted of only a 
stockade about twelve feet high, which enclosed it 
on every side, and of a twelve-gun battery, situated 
on a wharf at the river side ; and these Commodore 
Crant, by a few well-directed shots from the Liffey^ 
soon silenced. On the troops landing, the prisoners 
were the only people lliey found in Rangoon, as 
llie whole population had been ordered to retire 
into the adjacent forests, and none dared to disobey 
the Rewoon. Like that of all Burmese towns, the 
appearance of Rangoon is by no means imposing ; 
according to Lieutenant Alexander, of the 13th 
Light Dragoons, “ the wooden Iniildings along the 
banks of the river, as seen from it, resemble ancient 
barns, behind which is the stockade. In the 
background lowers the Great Shwe-dagon, in the 
midst of its subordinate spires ; for ne£ir a great 
national pagoda it is usual for every Burman, when 
he lias acquired a competency, to erect a smaller 
pagoda on the model of the huge one. These vary 
much in size, and iji value and splendour 3 but as 
it is more meritorious to build a new one than to 
repair an old one, the sight of these temples in 
ruins is very common. Bells are attached to each 
pagoda, and tinkle as moved by each bfOeJ^j the 
effect of which is particularly soft, and 

conducive to that quiet and holy state of ifestriaction 
which the Burman considers as the sUJ)fW|^jgood. 
Mr. Alexander took up his 
temple, surrounded with lofty sitex 

the crowd of a transport, and the 
sea, found the soft influence <rf>ifche 
delightful. The ornaments 
placed there were hot 

♦ Havelock’s 



rest of the scene— a breastwork, and two long plan for laying waste the whole district in ont'imnt,, 
twelve-pounders/' * in the hope ^at starvation would drive m injbo tKe 

The troops which landed were capable of doing sea: a system long and rigidly adhered to; wwS; .aii 
all that men might and of going everywhere unrelenting indifference to the awful suffering; of 
but their power was crippled by the defective state the luckless poor, which clearly evinced to' whait 
of the commissariat — the old and invariable com- terrible extremes the government of Ava and 
plaint of British armies everywhere. This total chiefs were capable of proceeding j^n defence df 
desertion of Rangoon was an event on which the their empire.* 

commanders had never calculated, and no provision , Such was the effect of all this on our troops, that in 
had been made for such a contingency. Aware three months half the army were dead or in hospital., 
that Pegu — the province in which it is situated — The rains continued during the whole month 6f 

had only been lately conquered by the King of Ava, September, and the sickness reached an alarming 
with whose rule the people were far from satisfied, height. An epidemic fever made its appearance, 
they had expected to be greeted as friends and among the troops (continues the writer just quoted), 
deliverers, and to have all the resources of a fertile which left all those whom it attacked and faflled"t<y 
country placed at their disposal ; instead of which, slay in a deplorable state of weakness and debility, 
they had to depend for subsistence entirely upon accompanied with pains and cramps in the limbs, 
themselves. Soldiers discharged from the hospitals were long in 

Without provisions, either to advance or to repairing their strength, and too frequently indulged 
remain was almost impracticable. To take advan- in limes, pine-apples, and other fruit, with which the 
tage of the Irawaddi being in full flood they had forests of Rangoon abound, bringing on dysentery, 
arrived at the very beginning of the rainy season, which, in their exhausted state, usually ended in 
when a great part of the country would soon be death. 

under water, and thus, instead of carrying on a The detached corps of Campbell’s army were, in 
decisive campaign, they would be compelled to the matter of disease, not more fortunate than his 
shut themselves up in Rangoon, or confine their main body. 

operations to the miasmatic swamps in its vicinity. Prior to this deplorable state of affairs, the more 
“ Considerations which had been previously over- commodious and substantial edifices in Rangoon 
looked now forced themselves into view, and it had been appropriated for the head- quarters, staff, 
became impossible not to admit that, in the and accommodation of stores. On an artificial 
arrangement of the campaign, serious blunders mound, about thirty feet in height, two miles north 
had been committed. The attack by sea, if of Rangoon, stood a famous Buddhist temple, 
advisable at all, was ill-timed. An attempt to called the Shwe-dagon, or Golden Pagoda. It was 
ascend the river in incommodious boats during the substantially built of brick, on an octagonal base, 
tropical rains, without native boatmen to guide them, richly coated with gilding, decorated with elaborate - 
and while both l)anks were in possession of the mouldings, and rising in the form of a belbsliaped 
enemy, would only be to invite destruction ; and cone, gradually tapering to a spire three hundred 
yet to remain cooped uj) among the swamps of the feet in height. 

delta, was to expose the troops to a mortality This temple being abandoned, like every other 
which, while it gave none of the triumphs of actual edifice there, was taken possession of by our 69th 
warfare, could hardly fail to be more destructive. Regiment and the Madras Artillery, while the rest 
No choice, however, remained, and it was resolved of the troops were cantoned in a number of smaller 

to place the troops under cover, and use all des- temjdes and priests’ houses, that lined two roads 

patch in^ obtaining the necessary provisions and leading from the northern gateway of Rangoon to 
supplies from India.” the Golden Pagoda. 

For many days after the disembarkation of the Meanwhile, detached parties of observation ex- 
troop^ {says Major Snodgrass), a hope was enter- plored the neighbourhood, and others proceeded 
tain^.:that th^ people of Rangoon, confiding in up the Irawaddi in boats for fhe same purpose, and 
the i^^tations and promises of protecti on that were to destroy all defences and fire-rafts ^ley could dis- 
the country, would return to their cover. One of these parties came upon a partWly- 
hom^;^S|;,thus afford some prospect of local finished stockade at Kemmendine, and land^^; 

tke period we were doomed to carried it by storm, driving out a very Suprife 

removal of the people from force, but not without some loss. On th^ 

their the preliminary to a concerted , .. War,” 18*4-6. 

: grass, ‘ 
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a coijiiidetable 4eta<5hment, 

; Wp >tbe kitmoTf fell suddenly 
governor of Rangoon, who, fled irsio the . forest 
without firing a shot. While these petty successes 
gave our troops good reason to si^ect that the 
personal courage of the Burmese was rather of a 
ipw standar^, there were several indications of 
plaps.for a greater struggle being in preparation, 
and .their , resolution not to allow the invaders to 
/'remain tong quiet in their swam})y cantonments, 
where, when the May rains set in, the country 
became one vast sheet of water, and brought on 
the calamitous state of affairs described by Major 
Snodgrass. 

• Wlli|e the main expedition, under Campbell, was’* 
proceemng to Rangoon, a body of troSps avus col- 
lected, under Brigadier McMoriiie, at Goalparah, on 
.the southern bank of the Brahmapootra, near the 
Assamese frontier, at a point where no European is 
permitted to pass without a signed permission from 
tlie, governor, and a sepoy guard held the line of 
demarcation. On the 13th of March, 1824, the 
brigadier began to move to Gowhatty, a well- 
foitified town in Lower Assam (which was taken in 
1663 by the' Mogul troops of Aurungzebc), and 
where now the Burmese had thrown up stockades, 
which, however, they had not the courage to defend, 
but abandoned as the British troops drew near. 

To the latter the peasantry, who had been bar- 
barously treated by the Burmese, evinced tlie most 
fetidly disposition, but they were l.;0 poor to 
furnish such supplies as were necessary, and the 
,transport of these in such a country became a work 
of the greatest difficulty. Ilenc'c, instead of ad- 
vancing with his Avhole force, the brigadier sent 
forward a detachment, under Colonel Richards, 
CB., to Nowgong, to meet Mr. Scott, the commis- 
sioner, who had halted there Avith his escort. From 
dience Colonel Richards marched to Kaliabar, and 
onward to Maura Mukh, Avlierc the Governor of 
Assam had stockaded himself, at the liead of 1,000 
inen > but the rainy season came, and the colonel 
was compelled to fall back on Gowhatty, without — 
asi h© intended — striking the bloAv that Avould have 
thfe whole province of Upper Assam. 
.Ij^^E^^slUonths subsequently, the Burmese, Avho in 
‘ of the year had evacuated Cachar, 

a force 8,000 strong, and began a 
from Munipore, stockading ihem- 
of Jatrapore, Deedpatlee, and 
troops were foiled in an attempt 
from the latter place, as the 
ifiylhet proved too feAV for the 
compelled to retreat; and 
jeteied with their petty success, 



remaned .undisputed masters of Cachar, till the , 
cessation of the rains permitted the campaign to 
be re-opened. 

The Burmese appear to have made their chief 
effort against us in Arracan,^he original seat of the 
strife; and in May, at the very time when Campbell 
was capturing Rangoon by surprise, they appeared, 
to the number of 10,000 men, under Maha Ban- 
doola, on the frontiers of Chittagong. 

To resist the invasion of this province, our forces 
Avere wholly inadequate ; arid though the Bengal 
Government were made fully ayvare of the coming 
danger, they did not attempt to avert it From 
whateyer cause this gross negligence sprang, it met 
‘- with severe punishment. Colonel Shapland, Avho 
commanded in Chittagong, threw forward to 
Ramoo five companies 'of the 45th Native 
Infantry, with two guns, a Mugh levy, and the 
Chittagong Provincial Battalion, the whole under 
the command of Captain Noton : his strength 
being only 1,050 bayonets, of whom 650 were 
irregulars, on Avhom not the slightest dependence 
could be placed. 

Against that officer the Burmese, after crossing 
the Nauf, advanced with great rapidity, and with 
their whole strength, and on the i3tli of the month 
reached a stream Avhich flows past Ramoo. Noton’s 
Avell-served guns prevented their passage for a time, 
but at last they forced it and hurried to attack him. 
His slender force he posted in rear of a bank that 
encircled bis camp ; his front Avas formed by the 
sepoys of the 45th, with his two six-pounders, pro- 
tected by a tank, at Avhich a strong picket was 
stationed. The river covered his right flank, and 
another tank his rear, Avith the Provincials" and 
Mugh levy ; and in this order he prepared to give 
battle to the noisy warriors of Maha Bandoola. 

The contest that ensued was a short one. The 
Provincials covering the rear broke; the Bur- 
mese forced their way in, sword in hand; the 
position was no longer tenable, and Captain Noton 
sounded a retreat. This movement was conducted 
with some regularity at first, but ultimately, under 
pressure of the overwhelming force of the ^n^y, 
the soldiers madly threw down their' forms and 
rushed into the water. Yet the loss than 

might have been expected : only 250 Wfflre ridsljtmg ; 
but as most of these were conveyed priSCiu^j^VAva, 
tile court there began really tp P9rt€ei^^||iat its 
soldiers Avere invincible ; while, 
an absurd panic was corarounieated’-!b,f^il^ 
and from thence to 
Calcutta, “ and it was , deemi^: 
a body of adventurous Burmese 
Sonderbuuds into the 



.di^fSEIX t AKES TliEvEfELD.. 


Had Jjhe tootm hw th^ iriA sudi alkd^ter, Aai Ae 

occasion* they tnight have over-run aid pillaged .intimidated to support them, and the 
with impunity a vast tract of our territory ; but fell back on head-quarters without furti^r 
they spent the time, luckily, in foolish exultation, tion; and two days subsequently another stdij&de4 
till Ae falling rams precluded further operations ; near the great Golden -Pagoda was stormed, 
and meanwhile Chittagong was reinforced. More- These events did not deter the Burmese 


over, the expedition up the Irawaddi was beginning prosecution of a plan by which they hoped td leffel 
to produce its expected effect j and the Golden our troops no alternative but to suitendfe^Hiitfj 
Foot, becoming alarmed for the safety of his discretion or perish amid the swamps of Rango^^; 
capital, gave orders that all available troops should and with this view, a series of extensive work§ Kid r' 
be collected for its defence. The apny of Arracan been constructed at Kemmendine. These, 
was thus recalled, and the only occasion on which resolved, should be attacked both by land and tratef*, ' 
the Burmese could have inflicted a severe blow and with this view three columns of attadt 
upon us was lost for ever. detailed against the northern and eastern faces of 

Writing from Madras to Lord Amherst, Sir the stockades, while Sir Archibald Campbell, witlf 
Thomas Monro had early urged strenuously the 300 of H.M. 41st Regiment, ascended Ae Irawaddi 
advance of General Campbell upon the capital of in three Company’s cruisers ; but the works of the 
Ava by the waters of the Great Water ; but the Burmese proved stronger than was anticipated) and 
councils of the British at Calcutta, as at Madras though they were actually entered, a retrograde 
and Rangoon, were long perplexed by the questions movement became necessary, 
of organised transport and of systematic supplies On the loth of June, 1824, the attack was 
of food and stores. renewed by a force of 3,000 men, wiA four 


of organised transport and of systematic supplies On the loth of June, 1824, the attack was 
of food and stores. renewed by a force of 3,000 men, wiA four 

When at last, by enormous trouble and expense, eighteen-pounders, and four howitzers ; but, before 
Sir Archibald obtained such munitions of war and Kemmendine could be reached, it was necessary 
anrbulance as enabled him to move, he prepared to to storm a strong stockade, which had been erected 
take the field against the enemy. Prior to this, he between that place and the pagoda. One side of 
had various skirmishes with .them, as they had it was protected by a sheet of water ; on the other 
formed a cordon round Rangoon to hem the three sides was the forest; and the importance 
British in, constructed stockades in every direction attached to this post was evinced by the number of 
to prevent access to the interior, and by sending Burmese placed within it 


parties through the jungle, harassed the pickets A cannonade commenced the attack. One face 
and cut off stragglers. In these petty affairs the was breached, and the troops rushed to the storm 
Burmese fought with more obstinacy than the in front, while another column got over the pali- 


sepoys ; but their stockades and huts were usually sades in rear. Assailed thus on two points, and 


forced in the end, and carried by the bayonet, 
while an efficient fire of musketry was ever a good 


unable to escape, the defenders, expecting • CUfy 
such mercy as they would have given if victoriotlii^ 


answer to the matchlocks and gingals of the fought with desperation ; but the unfailing British 
Burmese, who now began to send fire-rafts blazing bayonet soon made dreadful havoc among them. 


down the river before wind and tide, for the pur- 
pose of burning our flotilla off Rangoon. 


Our guns now opened on the works of Ke^pehendine, 
but from these there was no response, and they 


. On the 28th of May, Sir Archibald Campbell, at were found to be abandoned. In fact, At vain- 
the head of 400 Europeans and 250 sepoys, with glorious Burmese were already becoming less con- 
a field-piece and howitzer, advanced to make a fident, and were withdrawing to a greater distance 
personal reconnaissance. The route was through from Rangoon. 

a de^e forest, where the natural impediments were At Donabew, fifty miles above that place,' Aejr 
increadled by those of art, but ultimately he reached began to concentrate their forces As yet, Ae 
rice-fields and plains that were knee-deep in water, campaign had made but little progress, and 
Crroiihl|’0f\Ais nature rendered the conveyance of were the effects of the climate and Ae unwhole^Q||H| 
V Ae irinnoii impossible ; hence they were sent food, that barely 3,000 were fit for active 

'Afi- escort of the sepoys, while the Towards the end of June great numnetSrloiBw 
to advance alone till, about enemy were observed passing ff^m 
eight Aey came in sight of right bank of the Irawaddi, to tn& 

Ae strong, intrenched in rear Kemmendine; and on the ist of Jol^, < wH 


‘f ' dense green forests in front were filled 

^^lacked and routed them, three columns — each 1,000 strong, VifiA im 
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timbrellas glittering in the sunshine — ^took gtound td 
the rig^ty as if to interpose between that pari df Ptir 
caPtbbments and Rangoocu By CampbeiFs orders 
'isrete attacked and dispersed, but on the 
fcAkf^g day began in greater force to inarch upon 
DaflsL ' They were again repulsed, and as the town 
hajl deserted by all its inhabitants, it was set 
in fatnee, lest it might be used as a cover for other 
op^f^ttons. 

Thekia Wungyee, the Burmese general, was now 


The latter— the strongest and ^eatest—was con- 
nected with the other three by intrenchea works, 
and the whole were manned by about ro,ooo 
Burmese. To attack Thamba Wungyee, General 
Campbell ascended the river on the 8 th of July, 
with the Zornfy two of the Company’s cruisers, and 
other vessels, having all the troops that could be 
spared on board, and after silencing the fire Of the 
enemy by tlie guns of the shipping, he carried three 
of the stockades that were accessible from the water. 


GROUP OF BURMESE NOBLES. 



UUpl^S^ed by another, named Thaml^a Wungyee, 
, Golden Foot, who had been in daily ex- 
of hearing that his invaders had been cut 
begkn to be impatient of the slow 
^ OSI^ents. Thamba, knowing how much 
/OJcpected of him, made , a' wonderful 
i|teitity, and gave otir outposts so much 
t jt was resolved to drive him back. 

above Rangoon, where a 



(le joins the Irawaddi, he had 
one at the delta, a second 
half iviDe down the main river, a third on 
: opposite it, and a fourth at KamarQi|L a 
I and k half above the confluence. 


Against the fourtli, that could only be reached 
by land, Colonel Maclean marched, with a detach- 
ment from the great pagoda, but, from tbO llature 
of the ground, was compelled to send his 
guns and retain his howitzers alone. The ^fookades 
at Kamaroot were now found to consist H S^ven, 
strongly garrisoned, and armed wit^ of 

cannon ; yet, within Wp minutes 
opened fire, the stockade inwi 
the second too, but after a grealteif ipMlM t the 
other five made little or no^ddte^ ^ WAj * 

Thus, by the bayonet, ww those ^ks^ which 
Thamba thought impregnable^ tmsfod htan 10,000 
of his warriors by a mere hand&d itf'IBlrititb troops. 
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Am^v :,^e -''’epistHjes ' 

-ia w^ch'' iKCajw-'Sale ,; ■ 
(i^ a iBtvman; of higk raoiC' '^itibi|^ 
es lay 800 of the enemy kiUed, and 
Thamba Wungyee, expiring of his 
These events struck terror into the 
itusWit^ei . who began to doubt their hitherto 

beginning of August, General Campbell 
against Syrian), the ancient capital of 
occupies high ground, with a great 
<piiS^^i,^near the junction of the Pegu river with 
,1^ |r$^addi. Among its edifices was a factory, 
bttUi bf old by the Portuguese, in the days when 
thit -.adventurous people were seeking to spread 
the^, 4 ^p)ini 6 n over the East, and from within its 
wali|; Burmese matchlock-men, as if determined 
to St^d a siege, opened a heavy fire, but took to 
flight, the moment our troops advanced to the assault. 

Xh^se events were not without some influence 
on^^th^ inhabitants of Rangoon, many of whom 
bega^ to return ; while the inhabitants of Pegu — 
whoi^. country had been subdued, and their king 
put . to,, death in 1757, by the celebrated Alompra, 
the 3unx^ — generally evinced so much dissatisfac- 
tion.tvitih their masters, that they might easily have 
be^^jijaduced to throw olf the yoke under wliicli 
tho^: writhed for sixty-seven years. But, as yet, 

it Vasjf.flftemed inexpedient to encourage any desire 
or national independence, as no prince 
whoitjf^ Set upon their throne could have maintained 
it ^pOUt permanent British aid. The restraint 
thtip '^.^ised,'* says a writer, ‘^was, at all events, 
(^t^ljs^but it may be questioned if it was well 
it made the Peguers, if not jealous of 
indifferent to it, and thus tended to 
prqii^tVthe war. This seems to have been the 
taken by the Supreme Government, 


4$ iflerwaids gave the encouragement which 
they now refused, and offered to recognise the 
independence of any chief whom the Peguers 
might appoint to rule over them."' 

During these desultory operations about Ran- 
goon, a naval expedition sailed for the Tenasserim 
provinces, a district of Trans-Gangetic India, lying 
between Siam on the east and Pegu on the .west, 
comprising Martaban, Ye, Tavoy, and Mergue — a 
territory bounded by a lofty range of mountains, 
branching from %e table-land of Yunnan, and 
clothed in many places with dense forests. The 
towns of Tavoy and Mergue were speedily reduced, 
the inha])itants cordially assisting our forces, and 
after making their Burmese governor a prisoner, 
surrendered to us voluntarily. The resistance in 
Ye, or Amherst, as it is now "named, was chiefly 
confined to the town of Martaban, situated on a 
bay of the same name, which was completely 
reduced by our land and sea forces ; and the im- 
portance of these unexpected conquests was 
speedily felt by our expedition at Rangoon, into 
which supjflics of fresh provisions were poured in 
great quantities. 

Having a great faith in astrology, the Burmese 
troops were accompanied by a horde of bigots and 
impostors ; and not the least singular portion of 
their paste- board helmetcd army was their corps* 
of Invulnerablcs. When excited by opium and 
fired by superstition, these men certainly did 
evince a marked contempt of danger. Some of 
them exhibited a war dance of defiance upon the 
most exposed parts of defences ; and to this corps 
— headed by leaders, one of whom was said to be a 
female, and all of whom had, as they conceived, 
made themselves invulnerable by means of charms 
and amulets — was confided the perilous task of 
attacking Maclean's post in the Great Pagoda. 


CHAPTER CIV. 




0UKMAH. — ATTACK ON I'HE GREAT PAGODA AT RANGOON. — OPERATIONS IN 
'A;: ARRACAN, ETC. 




lajor Snodgrass, the attempt skirmished with the head of the 
Ihicrables, armed with swords until it reached the great flight 
a compact body from the to the pagoda. On the summit 


jSda. A slender picket, thrown 'Vere drawn up, silently waitiiag^^fell 
tletiring slowly and steadily, these Invulnerables, whose 


«up 

of 
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the moonkss night concealed, and it eonld only be 
guessed at by the dreadful noise and clamour of 
their threats and imprecations upon the sacrilegious 
occupants of their holy edifice, whom they threatened 
with the most dreadful deaths if they did not quit 
the temple ; and, guided by a few lanterns that 
glimmered weirdly and dimly in their front, they 
rushed in a dense and undefinable multitude along 
a narrow pathway that led to the northern gate. 

Suddenly the flashing of musketry and the boom 
of the thundering cannon broke from the hitherto 
silent summit of the vast temple. Then the wild 
tumult of the advancing masses grew still, “ while 
showers of grape and successive volleys of musketry 
fell with dreadful havoc among their crowded ranks, 
against which the imaginary shield of self-deceit 
and imposition wasf found of no avail, leaving the 
unfortunate Invulnerables scarcely a choice between 
destruction and inglorious flight. Nor did they 
hesitate long upon the alternative ; a few devoted 
enthusiasts may have despised to fly, but as they 
all belonged to the same high-favoured caste, and 
had brought none of their less-favoured countrymen 
to witness their disgrace, the great body of them 
soon sought for safety in the jungle, where they, no 
doubt, invented a plausible account of their night’s 
adventure, which, however effectual it may have 
proved in saving their credit, prevented them in 
future fiom volunteering upon such desperate 
enterprises, and contributed in some degree to 
])rotect the troops from being so frequently 
deprived of iheir night’s rest”* 

In October, 1824, information having been re- 
ceived that the enemy weie in strong force at a 
place named Kaikloo, fourteen miles from Ran- 
goon, it was resolved to dislodge them; and as 
the Madras contingent had been expressing some 
mortification at the subordinate part assigned them 
on previous occasions, to it alone was the task 
assigned by General Campbell. 

On the 4th, Colonel Smith marched on this 
service, taking with him the 3rd and 34th Madras 
Native Infantry, only 800 strong, and two howitzers. 
Evening was falling when he found himself before 
a Burmese intrenchment, which he failed to es- 
c^de, though he carried it by shelling. Yet 
the Burmese trenches are usually only a succession 
of Aio)tes*<^pable of containing two men each, so 
^cavkted as to afford shelter from the weather, 
atu}, from bombs, so far as each could, at 
btjt two men by explosion, 
failtire of the escalade seemed ominous, 
and the at Kaikloo were averred to be 

applied for some Europeans; 

‘ ^ the Burmese War." 



but General Campbell^ 
which might be more easfly explafawd 
.told off for the service only 300 more 1 
with two field-pieces. With these ! 
on the forenoon of the 7 th of October; 

Smith found himself before Elaikloo. _ 

obstacles encountered were a series oCbteni^i^^ 
which he had to storm. Hence it was * 

evening before the principal stockade WM 

Its right flank rested on a height croiMlifid pf * 
pagoda. Colonel Smith formed his troOpS Ilk wnfte 
columns of attack : the first to assail the Mrk !h 
front, the second to attack its right flank, and 
third as a support and reserve. ^ ^ , 

Till within sixty yards the first was Slowed to 
approach the stockade, over which the gilded 
umbrellas of the leaders were visible at times, 
when suddenly it was assailed by a terrible fire 
of matchlocks and grape. Major Wahab, who 
led it, with many officers and men, fell killed or 
wounded, while the rest threw themselves on their 
faces to avoid the murderous fire which swept over 
them. The attack by the flanking column failed ; 
it gave way, and was pursued. The other column, 
unable to penetrate a thicket in its front^ was now 
falling back without having achieved an)rthing. 
Under all these adverse circumstances, Colonel 
Smith could but order the bugles to sound a 
retreat, which he effected, in tolerable order, with 
the loss of eighty-eight of all ranks killed 01 
wounded. 

This affair — magnified, of course— oauled the 
greatest exultation at the Court of Avaj^ but 
Campbell lost no time in attempting to relieve 
Smith’s disaster. 'i 

On the 17th of October, 420 European^ iUd 3Sn 
native infantry, with three guns, advanced liguiust 
Kaikloo, on reaching which they had thdx 
and indignation fired on beholding* the bodies 
of those who fell ten days before Btrip{^ and 
hung from the trees in horrid states of mutilation. 
They dashed on, intent to take vengeance, but 
found the works abandoned, and had to return 
to Rangoon without firing a shot 
About this time, Kye Wungyee, a leading 
Burman noble, was defeated. He had taken 
post at Shantabain, on the river Lyne, with 
fourteen war-boats, each carrying a large ,gutt. 
These he had moored near tlyee breastl^urk^i 
in rear of which stood his prmdpal 
constructed of solid timber, fifteen feet 
with an inner platform, armed With ainsill 
wooden guns, which overlooked’ 
that were in battery below. 
appeared, a very small party of eoldi^ edlurs 
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st(>rmed pile i>^t of them with suiih them seemed to have “no effect in 

fuiy that teitdr was struck ih the defend^fe e^se-' ^slod^ing them, as the moment our troops retired 
whete,ahd they speedily abandoned it at eVety point they returned, and resumed their fighting and 
N6W the sickness had become so great tlmt little trenching tools. By this pertinacity they made so 
more "ibat 1,300 Europeans remained fit for duty, much progress, and annoyed Commodore Grant's 
an4: the native troops were reduced in proportion ; flotilla by their perilous fire-rafls and incessant 
yet the prospect of active operations, with triumphs matchlock firing, that a general attack was now 
tofoe won, was hailed with joy by all. But in the resolved on. 

circumstances under which Campbell’s little force With this view, while our gun-boats advanced 
found themselves, these prospects might have to Puzendoon Creek to take the Burmese in flank, 
damped the bdldest spirits; for, according to the two columns of infantry, one t,ioo strong, under 
last reports that had reached Rangoon, the Golden Major Robert Sale, and the other of 600, under 
had mustered every soldier he could find, and Major Walker, moved against their left, and burst- 
was resolved, by one grand effort, to destroy his ing through the intrenchments, drove in the whole 
invaders, 'or convey all whom he could capture in of that flank, with a heavy loss of men, guns, and 
chains fo the interior, where ignominy, torture, and munition of war. But as Maha Bandoola seemed 
death should await them. disposed to hold firm with his right and centre. 

From Arracan, Maha Bandoola had come, with another attack was made on the 7th of December, 
his so-called veterans, and, at the head of 60,000 In four columns our troops advanced, and com- 
tnen, was advancing on Rangoon, in the vicinity pletely discomfited the hordes of Burmah, which, 
of which he actually made his appearance early in without waiting to be attacked, fled from their 
December. P'^lanked on the right by a flotilla of works in disorder. After this, all remained quiet 
war-boats and fire-rafts, his army extended from for a week, till a conflagration, which was too 
the river in a semi-circle, opposite Dalla, past evidently the result of design, broke out in Rangoon, 
Kemmendine and the Golden Pagoda, till it rested laying several quarters of the town in ashes ; and 
with its left on Puzendoon Creek, half a mile east- on the same night, tidings came that 20,000 men 


ward of Rangoon. 


I had taken post only five miles distant, at Kokim, 


Dense jungles, for the most part, covered his where they had begun to tlirow up strong works. 


front; and where it was open, breastworks and 
stockades protected it 


As General Campbell was determined not to 
tolerate this close vicinity, he marched in person, 


The key of our position, the great Shwe-dagon, with two columns, one of 800 and the other of 
or^lden Pagoda, was occupied by 300 of H.M. 600 men. Brief though tlie time, the works at 
»38tjh, or ist Staffordshire, Regiment, with twenty Kokim were cast up so rapidly, that they embraced 
guns, while the 28th Madras Infantry were posted a circuit of three miles ; and consisted of six 
below it H.M. 13th Light Infantry, with some circular intrenchments, flanked by two strong 
guns, held the high ground that lay between the stockades. 

pagoda and the town. In front of the lines an old Cann)bell made his attack in front and rear 
Buddhist convent was held by 200 of the Madras simultaneously. Hemmed completely in, the Bur- 
Europeans and some sepoys, while the stockade mese, while fighting only to escape, suffered terrible 
at Kemmendine, which covered the left of the loss; while tlie Diana steamer, the men-of-war 
position,, was occupied by the 26th Madras Native launches, and the gun-boats, destroyed all the 
Infantry and a few of the Madras Europeans. The enemy’s war-prows and fire-rafts. But though the 


r^aindcr Of our troops were placed in coin- army of Maha Bandoola seemed somehow to have 
with Rangoon, which, as well as Kem- evaporated, before achieving the destruction or 
ntolp^, 1>?as supported by the shipping in the river, capture of ours, he was not a man to despair but 
the exertions of Maha Bandoola organised a new one, which he proceeded , io 
week of December, 1824. His intrencli in works greater and stronger than 'Itetd 
without an hour’s cessation, yet been attemj)ted, at Donabew. But/pri^ to 
in his works and attacks on the relating the attack on that place, U v^l 

every movement being sary to glance at the war in Assam/ ’ 
of banners, flags, and The retrograde movement of C<^oh^v"|jM^s 


were always encouraged by from his advanced position in t^, 
:Aiddettes and sentries, who were Gowhatly, caused the Burme^je to 






SfcSfci s%n of watchful fear.* 
'iiwtgjtass— ♦ ‘ Appendix. 


sary that, so soon as he 
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and supplies, he should once ikki fee field 
against theml fiiit, as the state of tfie , wa&^^ 
rendered the advance of his whole force— only 
3,000 then— impossible, he was only able, towards 
the close of October, to send off two detachments 
to check their depredations, and these did not 
iharch, but proceeded by water. 

One of these parties, led by Major Waters, after 
routing a party of the enemy at Raha Chowki, 
proceeded to Nowgong, where the Governor of 
Assam and the Boora Rajah had posted thetnselves, 
with 1,300 men, who, notwithstanding their superior 
number, retired with precipitation, and left him in 
undisputed possession of their works. Under 
Major Cooper, the other detachment marched to 
Kaliabar, which he found evacuated ; and Colonel 
Richards, having thus secured two advanced posi- 
tions, began a march of toil, with the rest of his 
little force, while his baggage was tediously dragged 
in boats against the current of the Brahmapootra — 
a river which is ever teeming with alligators — till 
the 6th of January, 1825, when he halted at Maura 
Mukh, about 130 miles beyond Gowhatty. 

The 29th saw him at Rangpoor, in Upper 
Assam, the fort of which was built of solid stone, 
was square in form, and armed with 100 pieces of 
cannon. Access to it was rendered difficult by 
two swamps and a wet ditch. Its garrison consisted 
of Burmese and Assamese — a ])eople, by nature 
and habit, weak, intemperate, idle, timid, and 
addicted to drinking arrack and chewing opium ; 
yet, the combined force was capable of a vigorous 
defence. Luckily for Colonel Richards, violent 
dissensions prevailed among the leaders ; and he 
had no sooner stormed a stockade which barred 
his approach, and got his breaching-guns into 
position, than he received a proposal for capitula- 
tion, by which he permitted the Burmese to retire 
to their own country, or remain jDeaccably in 
Assam, accoiding to their choice. At first, 9,000 
persons — men, women, and children — began the 
homeward pilgrimage; but many changed their 
minds, and returned. With the fall of Rangpoor 
the fighting ended in Assam, which from that time 
became an integral portion of the British empire ; 

the exception of the Sudiya district, which 
wals j^yen up to the Rajah Poorunder Sing, in 
k tribute of 50,000 rupees yearly. 

were directed to jjroceed overland 
the obstacles which menaced the 
' Archibald Campbelhs expedition 

” Calcutta, One%:olumn was 

Cachar and Munipore into 
Sugtee, an affluent of the Irawaddi; 
Chittagong, ‘was to march 



to' fonn a junction With the 

'.The former force, ■ 7^ooO' 

Shuldham, mustered on the- Kord^, dfi 
towards the close of 1824; and .as the 
had abandoned Cachar, and had their;! ' ■ 
occupied in Pegu, no immediate 
expected. But the natural obstacles to 
mounted were very considerable. ' ' 

Ere the first march could be 
pioneers had to make a road from . 

Bauskandy, and the distance to Munipore 
ninety miles, over a most rough and savage 
of country, exhibiting lofty mountains, deepi'Wit^^,/' 
courses, dense forests, and pathless morasses f attd 
after cutting a footway for nearly forty miles, 'the « 
toil-worn pioneers had abandoned the work as 
futile; and by the month of March, 1825, the 
obstacles were pronounced by the staff insurmount- 
able, and the advance on Burmah, by the way of 
Cachar, was abandoned. 

Under Brigadier Morrison, the Arracan ibrcey 
11,000 strong, mustered at Chittagong. In con- 
sequence of the aversion of the Bengal sepoys* to 
sea voyages, it was resolved that the expedition 
should proceed by the more tedious and difficult 
land route; but so many desertions took place,, 
that it became pretty evident td the officers 'that 
their men had also an aversion to fighting the 
Burmese, whom they regarded with superstitious 
terror, as a species of magicians who could render 
themselves proof to lead and steel ; thus innu- 
merable pretexts were made to avoid joining the 
head-cpiarlcrs in Arracan. Three native regim^ts. 
— the 26th, 47th, and 62nd Bengal Infantiy— ' 
cantoned at Barrackpore, were under ord#irSr:itQj 
join Morrison at Arracan, when loud mutfein!?,', 
complaints, and factious opposition were exhih^ed * 
by the three corps. Among other tbh^i'^the 
se])oys declared that they wereVithout 
means of transport for a distance so great, / 

In addition to his knapsack and its, cointents, 
each had to carry sixty rounds of ball-cartridge, 
and for the due preservation of caste, all bis own 
culinary articles — including a plate, a wateivpot, 
frying-})an, a boiler, and a lotah, all of brass, aud 
weighing about twenty-two pounds. This toil 
thrown upon himself as a religious necessiiyi;fnfid"; 
was usually borne without grumbling; biltfl 
present instance, as ^the distance pC ; ' 

rendered the case an exception, 
without some show of reason, aydr 
commissariat should provide andw 
things. All the available cattle 
taken from Bengal, and nonp pcy 
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by the" I^^acless sepoys, saye at x^tifs 
theit^teieabsl ^ /V 

Tins, when the 47A— which tegiment W 
ordei^ed to march— were informed that they must 
move in the usual manner, mutinous meetings 
were held within the lines, and the sepoys mutually 
boi^d themselves by the most solemn oaths not to 
quit ^ their '’quarters until their pay was increased 
or carriage provided. Colonel Cartwright, then in 
cormnaud, purchased bullocks at his own expense, 
and the Government actually offered to advance 
mopey ; but 'still the sepoys, anxious beyond every- 
thing to evade service in Burmah, still refused to 
part with the new pet grievance ; and, in short, the 
spirit x>i insubordination had already reached a 
point beyond repression. 

The colonel, finding that the regiment was nearly 
in a state of open mutiny, reported the circum- 
stance to General Dalzell, commanding at Barrack- 
pore, who proceeded to Calcutta to consult with 
the commander-in-chief. Sir Edward Paget. On 
the 1st of November, 1824, the general gave orders 
for the 47th Regiment to parade in heavy marching 
order. On that day a third of the battalion obeyed, 
but the rest mustered tumultuously within the lines, 
and threatened to fire if the others attempted to 
quit the cantonments ; and every effort made by 
General Dalzell, Colonel Cartwright, and other 
ofReers, to bring these mutineers to a sense of duty 
was met only by noisy clamour and open defiance. 
Duting all that day, and the following night, this 
alarming state of matters continued, till the arrival 
of Sir Edward Paget, to whom they sent a petition, 
which ' was translated by a Captain Macan, of 
H.M. i6th Lancers, who averred that it was bar- 
barous and unintelligible, and without spelling or 
grammar. 

It would seem, however, to have omitted all 
mention of the alleged grievance — the want of 
bullocks ; and statefi, that the soubahdar-raajor and 
havildar-major having informed the regiment that 
^,it i^as tp proceed to Rangoon by shij), eacli se])oy 
had suvorn by the waters of the Ganges and the 
not to put a foot on board, lest he 
t caste; adding, “And every gentle- 
that when a Hindoo takes Ganges 
iu his hand, he will sacrifice his 
are master of our lives ; 
will do ; but wc will not go on 
IfWe march for that purj^ose. 

goo(j) but it is now become 
.^lerefbre, that our names be 
man may return to his 






Iv wfere; told by Sir Edw^ Paget that it 
had never beeb intended to send them by sea ; but 
now, as there could be no tteating with' mutineers, 
they must lay down their arms imcpnditionally. 
As it was' well known that the other two regiments 
wsre disaffected, and* hence, unwilling to aid re- 
pressing this mutiny, the 2nd battalion of the ist 
Royal Scots, the 47th (Lancashire) Regiment, a 
battery of Horse Artillery, and a troop of the Body 
Guard, were brought to Barrackpore for that neces- 
sary, but unpleasant, purjjose. 

The early dawn of the 2nd November beheld 
these trbops drawn up opposite the lines of the 
disaffected. The artilleiy were in rear. The 
mutinous 47 th was under arms in front of the lines ; 
and in their left rear were the 26th and 62nd — the 
two other Bengal regiments under orders for Arracan 
and Burmah. Twenty sepoys of the former, and 
more than a hundred of the latter corps, had rashly 
joined the 47th to share its fate, whatever that 
might be. 

Before giving the fatal order that would lead to 
death and slaughter, Sir Edward Paget directed the 
Quartermaster-General, Colonel Galloway, C.B., 
Colonel Cartwright, and Captain Macan, tp make 
the mutineers fully aware of the awful position in 
which they stood ; for now ,even their native 
officers had deserted the cause, and stood apart 
from them. Expostulations were only met with 
clamorous uproar ; and thus they were finally 
informed that their fate depended upon their 
obedience to orders issued by the adjutant-general. 

“Order arms,” was tlie command, which was 
instantly obeyed. “ Ground arms,” was the second, 
which was met by uproar, and one man ^alone 
obeyed. In an instant the Horse Artillery poured 
a volley of grape, piling the killed and wounded 
over each other in the cantonment; and the 
mutineers, instead of firing, as they had threatened, 
though each man had forty rounds in his pouch, 
flung down their arms, broke, and fled wildly across 
the square, or parade-ground, under an infantry 
fire, wliich was followed up by a charge of the 
Body Guard. And many perished in the scattered 
pursuit, or in the river Hooghley, which skitt|^ 
level plain near Barrackpore. ; 

Many who were made prisoners 
native courts-martial and hanged> or < 
hard labour for Ijfe ; but after a . 
were forgiven and set at libertj^;;i 
Bengal Infantry Regiment, dat^' ; 
embodied, alkd called 
good service at Moodkee^ ®e 
and Sobraon. ^ 
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TRAVELLING IN MADRAS. 




CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED 


HISTORY OF INIDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE WAR WITH BURMAH. — THE ARRACAN COLUMN. 
— OPERATIONS OF GENERALS CAMPBELL, COT- 
TON, AND MAJOR SALE, ETC. 

I'he fatal event at Barrackpore had delayed for a 
time the departure of Morrison’s Arracan coluxnn, 
which, as we have stated, mustered 11,000 strong. 
It included H.M. 44th and 54th Regiments, thb 
26th, 42nd, 49th, and 62nd Bengal Native Infantry 
Battalions, the loth and i6th Madras Intotry^ 
the Mugh Levy, some local horse, ^artillery, and 
pioneers. 

Under Commodore Hayes, a flotilla accompanied 
it, to aid in the reduction of islands and maritime 
districts, and this force consisted of the Honourable 
Company’s surveying ships Investigator and He- 
search^ the steamer Pluto^ five gun-brigs, a bomb- 
vessel, four gun-pinnaces, and eighty gun-boats, 
each armed with a twelve-pound carronade, besides 
transports and native craft. With this flotilla were 
600 of the Royal Marines ; but it wfs not unt&thc 
middle of January, 1825, that Brigadier 
was able to move from Chittagong. p,; 

He hoped, however, to make up for 
it was known he would find no Burm^SSj^JfeA 
encounter in Arracan, Maha Bandoola : 
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drawn,all hk trdOps for ihe purpose I 

'Rat^pon rbut' a mbifc 

thaia coiid scad fortlt was tp ijjtf isietbn'fe^ 

(fisasltous marck : . 

The total length of the province of Arracati is 
250 ipiles, its greatest breadth is 105, though in 
some parts it is little more than ten miles. On the 
north it is separated from the Chittagong district by 
the river Nauf. A range of mountains, named the* 
Yeoiniahdong, whose height varies from 2,000 to 
8,000 feet, running parallel to, and in some places 
approaching very near the coast, separates it from 
the Burmese empire. No fewer than twenty-two 
passes exist in this chain between Arracan and 
Avaj of these, the principal, the Pass of Aeng, at 
ifs SUmrnit, attains an altitude of 4,664 feet; but 
these passes are generally little more than mere 
foot>tracks, traversable only by bullocks or moun- j 
taift ponies. The .sea-coast is bordered by numerous 
isles, the largest of whicli is Cheduba, and has a 
line of dangerous shoals, and is torn and indented 
by creeks, the formation of the fierce torrents that 
axe for ever pouring from the Yeomandong. The 
interior presents only a succession of rugged heights, 
with deep ravines and marshy flats between. 

Towferinj| forests and impervious jungle render 
every route one of extreme difficulty, and poison 
the atmosphere so much that, at the commence- 
ment and cessation of the rainfalls, it l^ecomcs 
quite pestilential. In the town of Arracan, fifteen 
inches of rain have been knoAvn to fall in one day. 
In the year of Morrison’s niarcli, out of 

1^,500 square mile.s, the Mughs, its inhabitants, 
Pnly 400 under cultivation. 

' In order to avoid the serious obstacles which he 
W^ ' aware would beset him, (lencral IVIorrison | 
resolved to march as near the coast as possible, to 
the 'end that he might avail himself of the assistance 
of Commodore Hayes for the conveyance of the 
troops and stores across the mouths of rivers. On 
the 1st of February, 1825, he reached the mouth of 
the Naufi and threw a detachment across it to take 


rf^byince, to capture which, with its population of 
10,000 souls, was now the chief object of the 
brigadier. 

Commodore Hayes having entered the river with 
his shipping towards the end of February, found 
his progress obstructed by the guns of a stockade, 
which he failed to force; but when the troops 
reached the same point on the 20th of the sub- 
sequent month, it was found to be abandoned. 
Morrison’s force had now marched 150 miles from 
Chittagong. 

On the 26th of March, after storming two 
stockades, it continued to advance, without farther 
opposition, till, on the 29th, it halted at the base of 
a hilly range, about 400 feet in height, that over- 
looks Arracan, the houses of which are ah built on 
piles, above the mud and ooze which the river 
deposits around them. On tlie summit of these 
hills, 9,000 Burmese troops were found strongly 
stockaded, and Morrison ordered an instant assault. 

Up this steep ascent our soldiers rushed to the 
attack, but were met by a dreadful matchlock fire, 
accompanied by volleys of enormous stones which 
were rolled down upon them, and after suffering 
considerable loss, they were compelled to fall back, 
and acknowledge themselves beaten. On the 30th, 
he brought up his battering-guns, which opened 
briskly 011 the stockade, while next evening a 
detachment, by a circuitous route, attacked it in 
rear ; tlie Burmese, finding tlicmselvcs assailed on 
two points at oiu'c, lost .111 presence of mind, and 
fled. Arracan was captured, and the whole province 
was subjugated ; and by the Treaty of Yandaboo — 
yet to be narrated — Avas ceded to Great Britain. 

I So far all liad gone well witli Morrison’s column 
but there, in one of the most unhealthy places 
between the tropics, lie put his troops into 
cantonments, while he halted to complete the 
occupation of a country where there was nothing 
to subdue. In tlie month of May the rains of the 
monsoon set in, fever began to appear, and it con- 
tinued to augment daily and nightly,- amid the 


possession of Mangdoo, but tAvelvc days elapsed ere 
tlW whole of his troops had crossed ; and, as many 
0f;hi%|bijf5gage animals had not yet come up, he was 
to leave there many of his stores, under 
it he pushed on to the mouth of the 

there more than three miles in 

were the causes of delay, 
elapsed ere the last man was 
army encamped at the tovm 
■ a'.'tribi^r}^ of the Kaladync, 

boats, to 

Amcan, the capital of the 


horrid miasmatic atmosphere of Arracan, till scarcely 
a soldier remained fit for duty, and even the 
baggage animals drooped and died. The horses, 
bullocks, and elephants, perished by hundreds j and 
the mortality was so great in the ranks :<tf the 
two king’s regiments that, together, they not 
muster 1,004 men. j ; 

Three-fifths of the whole force fonn^d,t 3 ^fe|^v^^ 
in Arracan during the course of 
the rest became utterly 
suffered quite as much as 
all this came to pass front 

the original plan for of 
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the Irawaddi, and the ignorance of his staff as 
to the geography of the country. The perfectly 
practicable Pass of Aeng, by which an exten^iive 
trade was carried on between Burmah and Arracan, 
was overlooked, and- the army, supposing there 
was no further outlet, instead of aiding Campbell, 
was left in the latter place to pin‘e away and perish 
by disease. 

Yet that the road by the Acng Pass, though 
steep, was a perfectly open one, ample and prac- 
ticable proofs were given to the public, when, in 
the March of the following year. Captain David 
Ross tells us that he marched homeward with the 
1 8th Madras Infantry, fifty pioneers, and all the 
elephants of the army, from Yandaboo on the 
Irawaddi, across the Arracan mountains, by that 
route, on an excellent road — a march extending 
over only nineteen days.* 

After the successes of our troops at Kokim on 
the 15th of the preceding December, the condition 
of our Rangoon expedition was greatly ameliorated. 
The return of the healthy season had lessened 
disease, and reinforcements had arrived, including, 
among other European regiments, the second 
battalion of the Royal Scots, under Colonel 
Armstrong ; but prior to commencing more active 
operations, a new policy was inaugurated, by offer- 
ing independence to the Peguers, that confidence 
might be given to the returning inhabitants of 
Rangoon. To this end, Sir Archibald Campbell 
issued a proclamation, showing the folly of resisting 
the British arms, and reminding the Peguers of the 
oppression and tyranny they had so long endured, 
drawing a contrast between their degraded state 
and the happiness now enjoyed by the freed people 
of Tenasserim under the British flag, concluding 
with the recommendation to choose from among 
themselves a chief, and he would acknowledge him. 
The ancient dynasty of Pegu was extinct : there 
was none to choose from ; and before there was 
any prospect of a candidate appearing, the policy 
of Great Britain had adopted a new phase, and it 
was darned unsafe, amid eventualities, to encourage 
a spirit of national independence in the people of 
Pegu. 

When General Campbell began a new line of 
operations, he led the first division in person. It 
consisted of only 2,400 men, and by way of dis- 
tincti^;;^ called the Land Column. It was 
^;M. 38th, 41st, and 47th Regiments, 
all, wth three native battalions, a troop 

Artillery, and a rocket troop. 


was under Brigadier-General 
Qf H.M. 89th Regiment, the 
• In Ava.” By an Officer of the Staff. 


ist Madras Europeans, and 250 ofthe 
Native Infatitiy, some foot artilleryi 
the rocket troop, but mustering only 
in all. ^ 

The third division — if such slender formtio^ 
can be so called— -consisted only of H.M- ,X3ih 
Regiment, the 12 th Madras Native Infantry, a 
few artillery, but only 600 men in all, under the 
gallant Robert Sale, then holding the rank of 
major. 

Campbell’s division was to proceed by land to 
Prome, on the Irawaddi, while Cotton, by water^ 
would form a junction with him at the same pointt 
for the purpose of reducing the enemy’s works ot 
Panlang and Donabew. With Cotton ‘were Ito 
come fifty-two gunboats, under Captain Alexander^ 
R.N. Sale’s small force was to operate by sea ; in 
pursuance of which order it proceeded to Cape 
Negrais, and after destroying the batteries there, 
had orders to advance to Bassein.* 

The latter must not be confounded with the 
place of the same name in Bombay, as it is a dis- 
trict, town, and river of Burmah, in the province of 
Pegu. Sale was most successful ; and after de^ 
stroying the enemy’s works, ascended the river to 
the town of Bassein, from which the enemy retired, 
leaving it in flames. Being without means of 
transport, Sale was unable to follow them up, and 
thus had no alternative but to re-embark at Bassein, 
and sail back to Rangoon to await fresh orders. 

Meanwhile, Cotton's division advanced to You- 
gan-Chena, where the Rangoon branch separates 
from the Irawaddi. When Panlang, on the former, 
was reached, on the 19th February, Cotton found 
the flat reedy banks on both sides strongly 
stockaded; these were ultimately, with difiicul:^, 
shelled, after which the enemy took to flight, before 
a shower of rockets. Leaving a detachment of 
Madras Infantry at this point, the flotilla proceeded 
on its way, and on the 6th of March appeared off 
Donabew. 

There, the works were on the right bank of the 
stream; they were of great strength, and com- 
manded the whole breadth of the current. The 
chief work, as described by an officer of the staff", 
“a parallelogram of 1,000 by 700 yards, stood on a 
bank withdraw?! from the bed of the river in the 
dry season, and rising above it. Two others, one 
a square of 200 yards, with a pagod|i in the centre, 
and the other an irregular work, 400 yards it, 
stood lower down the river, forming out^l[fe>|0 
the principal stockade, commanded and j^pc^^ 
by its batteries. All three were 
squared beams of timber, provided ^ 

•Wilson, &c. : , 
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mA cannon ; Md each M 4 : Maphi; Campbell continued his progress utiin^ 

Otit^ 'edge <rf which, temipted by the enemy, and forded the Lyng at 

shaflp^pO^ted bamboos, and a thick aliw^ Thaboon, on the ist of March. The^^ whole in- 

trees aiwi brushwood. One hundred and forty guns habitants of the country through which his column 
of various calibres, and a greater number of jingals, marched viewed the expulsion of the Burmese 
were mounted on the parapets, and the garrison with much satisfaction, and assisted the troops in 
conrikted' of 12,000 men, commanded by [Maha making roads, and in procuring supplies of rice 
Bandoola] the most celebrated general in the and buffaloes.* 


sendee Cf i\va.’* 


louring these arduous operations, the troops were 


Having left part of a native regiment at Panlang, well-nigh maddened by clouds of mosquitoes, 
and some of his Europeans to guard the gunboats I'hese issued from the jungle and high reeds by 
and stores, the whole available force of Cotton did the river banks, and tortured the poor Europeans 
not ^ amount to much beyond 600 bayonets — a by biting them through every kind of clothing, 
strength manifestly inadequate to storming Dona- “A cavalry officer, '' says Lieutenant (afterwards 
bfew; blit Cotton having only unconditional orders General Sir James Edward) Alexander, “affirmed 
to attack the place, had no alternative but to obey that he found no protection in a pair of leather 
them. breeches ; an infimtry soldier -declared that they bit 

'/ 'Accordingly, on the 7lh of March, he formed him through his breast-plate; an artilleryman, to 
tWb little columns of attack, consisting of 500 men crown the joke, asserted that he could not secure 
in all. ‘These advanced against the smaller his head by thrusting it into a mortar.” t 
stpekade, covered by the fire of two field-pieces On the 2nd March, Camj^bell’s division reached 
and a rocket battery. They carried it successfully, that point on the Irawaddi where its junction with 
and then an attempt was made against the second the Water Column had been intended, only to learn 
intrenchment. A rush was made at it by 200 that it had fallen back from Donabew. Campbell 
^lant fellows ; but numbers overwhelmed them, was thus compelled to retrace his steps, and con- 
and ' they were driven back with loss. It was a centrale his force for the reduction of that formid- 
grossblunder of General Campbell to send Brigadier able place, if possible. He accordingly crossed. 
Cotton with such inadequate means on such a the Irawaddi by means of canoes and rafts, which, 
sptvifce ; and it was an equal blunder on Cotton’s owing to the insufficiency of these craft, caused the 
to assault Donabew, after a reconnaissance movement to last five days. 


rimat have proved to him the enormous strength of 

the place. 


After halting two days at ITeiizada, a large town, 
where there were many temples and wooden bridges, 


/•’pispaxity of force rendered the attempt criminal the column, cutting a path through jungle and 
laikd absurd. The brigadier was compelled to ducket, pursued its march along the right bank of 
l^lkiiiiuish it, and re-embarking, to drop down the the river, and arrived before Donabew on the 25th 


rivet to Yung- Yung, and there await fresh in- 
Btardetions from the general in command. 


of March. Two days after, a communication was 
opened with the Water Column, under Cotton, and 


A» has been too often the case in British military both leaders now prepared to co-operate for the 
expeditions, it was now painfully evident that the reduction of the place. Campbell had halted 
force sent to Rangoon was too weak, and that the above Donabew, while the flotilla, under Cotton, 
government at Calcutta had formed no correct idea was below it. Thus, ere they could act together, 
cf the task it had undertaken ; and Cotton, while the latter had to take advantage of a fair wind, 
. VM&ig for orders, learned that Campbell, finding before which he sailed up against the purrent, 
-also too weak to achieve anything at Prome, gallantly running the gauntlet of every gun the 
back. enemy could bring to bear upon him. 

^ l^'jj^Virion had started on the 13th of Februar}'^; Batteries were now constructed without delay, 


and light infantry of the ist and to retard their progress Bandoola threw out 
aiS his advance-guard, he had pro- many spirited sorties. One of these headed 


path, tending obliquely by seventeen elephants, each carrjdn^JJlsifafc' men, 
He marched through armed with jingals or matchlcjc^vSUJl^pE^ by 
Lyhg und Sarrawah, or Tharawa, horse and dense masses of 
a place' called Mophi ; when about directed fire of grape and miisketrf^-'||i^;,^^all 


tinder.vmha Silwah, abandoned an into confusion. Tom with 
they at first seemed disposed . „ 


'iand dispersed in the jungle. From 




+ “ Journey from Indht 



rf.5.j. • CONDITIONS., .5. 

huge elephants becaine wild and untnanageabier Td ^ Siri Ar^baW Camjp]bell:;?iij|^^ 
and, trampling the loot soldiers to death, fled to the when the Sritish army was at/P^in^ 
nearest thickets, followed by the horsemen, while then listen to overtures^ for peace^ ^ 
the infantry took flight to their stockades. In their 25th of April he entered that plade 
subsequent operations, neither skill nor courage least opposition, although, according tO' 
was shown by the besieged ; against whom Camp- opinion, it was strong enough by art and ^ 

bell opened his batteries on the 3rd of April, when, have been held by one thousand men agamS^I lien ’ 
to the surprise of all, there came no response from times their number. ^ i ' * 

the vast works of the l^urmese. it was then founB Though the Burmese would seem to have.;be^n / 
that the latter had abandoned the place, and for to despair of success at this time, they ' 

some time had been in full retreat through the ‘courage and made fresh levies of troops, till l^ey , 
friendly jungle. had 52,000 under arms. Of these, 20,000 . w^ 

The works were then at once taken possession assembled at Meaday, on the Irawaddi, fqrty'iSkil^S 
of. Maha Bancloola, the only leader in whom the north of Promc, under a half-brother of the king j 
Burmese had confidence, had been slain by a shell, 12,000 were at Tongho, eighty miles distant ; aiad 
and his body was stripped of his armour, which is the remaining 20,000 were about Melloone aii|| 
now preserved in tliok 'lower of London. The suit elsewhere; while to oppose all these, Campbell 
consists of a mixture of plate and quilting; the liad only five thousand, tlie half of whom were 
former having a circular breast defence, and all the native troops, Avith his head-quarters at Prome^ 
pieces ornamented with a richly-gilded arabesque and 1,500 more from Rangoon had orders to jojlri 
bordering ; the latter composed of crimson velvet, him. An armistice was agreed upon, to extend 
with small metal studs. Tlis spear-shaft, which is from the 17 th of September to the 17th of October, 
also preserved, is all of ('based silver. It was in order to enable the British agents and Burmese 
rumoured in the camp, that before his death this vakeels to come to terms of peace. In September, 
leader had begun to evince some tendencies to Sir James Brisbane, Commander-in-chief of the 
Christianity. When the rei)orter of this interesting British Navy in the Indian Seas, joined the army. 


, fact — a Mugh from Chittaggng — Avas (piestioncd to 
explain what these symptoms were, he replied, 


The K>e Wungyee and Lamain Woon met these 
two leaders on the 2nd of October, to form the 


that Bandoola was of his “ master’s caste ” — having terms of a definitive treaty, on the plain of Naren^k, 
acquired a relish for beef, pork, and brandy ! Our I when it soon became obvious that our demands 


total loss was thirty killed, and 134 Avounded. 


Avere deemed arrogant by the Burmese. On first 


All the guns and stores of .every descrijjtion now meeting in the hall of audienqp there was much 
fell into the hands of our tioops, Avho then resumed appearance of friendship. “Shaking of hands,, ^.nd 


their progress towards the heights of Promc. 


I every demonstration of amicable fueling hayilig 


On the 8th of April, Campbell was joined by pa.sscd,’' says Major Snodgrass, “ the parties 
Brigadier M’Creagh, with the eight battalion com- the house, and sat down on two rows 
panics the ist Royal Scots, the 28th Madras fronting each other ; the Wungyees and theijr . 
Native Infantry, and a good supply of draught in all fifteen chiefs, each bearing the chain ^ of 
cattle and elephants. The Prince of I'harawaddi, nobility, and dressed in their splendid coutt dtosses, 
brother of the king, was now at the head of the evidently doing grievous penance in seats they 


Burmese army, which fell back to defend Prome, a 
town on the left bank of the Irawaddi, a mile and 


were never accustomed to, that no difference m^ght 
appear, even in the most trifling particular, between 


a half, in circumference, enclosed by a brick wall the parties; and so observing and tenacious w,ere 
and stockade, near which are hills covered by they on this point, that scarcely a mpAfement 
pleasant groves of tamarind and palmyra trees, could be made without a corresponding one bn 
But instead of fighting, the prince continued to their side.” 

retire^ Step by step, as Campbell adA'^anced, till the But the business in hand soon discorjeerted 
latte: within thirty miles of Prome ; Avhen one them, for General Campbell's conditions, w^e 

of who had been taken prisoner, came these : — “ The court of Ava was ej^ected to 

^with letter addressed to the general from all interference with Assam and 
conndlloTS, and to recognise the independence of 

attributed the war to the conduct Arracan, with its dependencies, was tp 
“ chief,” and suggested that a to the British, and an indemnity of 

be opened for the restoration of pees (;£^2, 000,000) was to be paid 
pca^lfti^^-aadient friendship of the two states. # "Narrative of the 
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of the TOT, 

the f caia^ii^ ^ 
in pteagt^; ww to be 

receivt^' at Ava, and a coinmercW Ititoafy to be 
conchi^d, by which trade withRat!^ix)h should be 
relieved |tom the exactions by which it had hitherto 
been reposed.*' * 

It was aiboA evident that the Burmese would 
never co]|Ciede :to all this without another struggle ; 
and thus, a few days before the expiration of the 
armistice, a letter anived from the Burmese com- 
missioners, intimating the final resolution of the 
Golden Foot in these tenns : — 

you sincerely want peace, and our former 
friendship re-established according to Burmese 
custom, empty your hands of what you have, and 
then, if you ask it, we will be on friendly terms with 


^ send our petition for the release of your 
prisoherSjJ and send them down to you. 
vPbwever, after the termination^ of the armistice 
between us, if you . show any inclination to renew 
your demands for your expenses, or any territory 
from us, you are to consider our friendship at an 
end. This is Burman custom. 

As soon as the Burmese had thus, with undis- 
guised indignation, rejected the terms proposed by 
Sir Archibald Campbell, they lost not an hour in 
preparing for the resumption of hostilities, and 
began to advance upon Prome. 

A considerable body of them took post at 
Watigaon, about twenty miles from that place, and 
by commanding the country on Campbell’s right 
flank, threatened to give his awny the greatest 
annoyance. ^ 


CHAPTER II. 


WAS, WITH BURMAH. — THE BATTLE OP PROME. — THE AFFAIR OF MELLOONE.-— BATTLE OF PAGAMHEW.— 
: PEACE WITH THE KING OF AVA. 


To dislodge this advanced party of Burmese, on 
the 15th of November, 1825, Brigadier McDowall 
mSTched in the evening, with five slender regiments 
of native infantry, formed in three divisions ; but 
the ground, which was found to be flooded and 
swampyj did not admit of the conveyance of field- 
pieces, and no heavy guns had been brought. 
Ignorance of the position led to confusion in the 
attaclt, which proved a failure, and McDowall was 
repulled, with the loss of nine officers wounded 
— -r^ne mortally — and 216 rank and file killed or 
wounded. The Burmese, who had never shown 
much apprehension of the sepoys, for a consider- 
aWc time after this spoke of them with exulting 


cornempt 

now encouraged to make an attempt 
at Prome, by advancing and in- 
lives within a few miles of that 
Nemiow, 8,000 of whose c^rfs 
Shans, who had not yet come in 
troops, and were expected to fight 
and- resolution than those who 
Aftred* us. These new levies 
^ young and handsome 
lanb, who were supposed to be 
•Wilson. 



endued with the gifts of prophecy and of turning 
aside the bullets of the British. 

On the 30th November arrangements were made 
to attack the enemy next morning, beginning with 
the left, and taking the divisions in which the 
Burmese troops were formed in rapid detaiJL 
Commodore Brisbane, with the flotilla, was to 
cannonade the enemy’s post upon both banks of 
the Irawaddi at daylight, and a body bf native 
infantry was to advance at the same time along the 
margin of the river upon the position of Kye 
Wungyee, drive his advanced posts back on the 
main body, drawing the enemy’s whole attention to 
his right and centre, while the columns were 
marching for the real attack upon bis left at 
Simbike. 

Leaving four regiments of sepoys in garrison, 
at dawn on the ist December, the rest of the force 
assembled in two columns of attack at a short 
distance in front of Prome. One, under Bri^dier 
Cotton, advanced by the straight road that to 
Simbike; the other, led by Generd r vCapipWl, 
crossed the river Nawine, and 
right bank to get into the enen^s 
offihis retreat upon the division 

“The columns,” says Major 
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scarcely mbved off, 'vdiea a 
our left raj(»npti»^ the commencemeftt^:^'^ 
tioto on the river, and so completely deceived the 
eneriiy; that we found the pictets of his left with- 
draD«!h; and the position at Simbike exposed to a 
,suddeh and unexpected attack. Brigadier Cotton’s 
colunm:%st reached the enemy's line, consisting of 
a succession of stockades erected across an open 
spacfe in the centre of the jungle, wlitere the villages 
of Simbihe and Kyalaz had stood, having tlie 
Nat^ne River in rear, a thick wood on either 
flank, and available only by the open space in 
front, defended by cross-fires from the zig-zagging 
formation of the works.” * 

* .Cotton's plans were soon matured. With the 
Welsh in front, and the flank companies of the 
Royhl Scots and 89111 Regiment, with tlie i8th 
Madras Native Infantry, in flank, he advanced with 
great intrepidity. Encouraged by the presence of 
the aged Kye Wungyee, who was borne from place 
to place in a gilded litter, and cheered by the 
example of the three beautiful Amazons, the Shans 
certainly fought well ; but no sooner was a lodg- 
ment effected in the interior of their densely- 
crowded works than confusion ensued, and they 
were unable to contend with, or check the progress 
of, the fast-forming line of disciplined soldiers who 
formed up to the front as they poured in, and from 
whose destructive file-firing there was no escape. 

The strongly-built enclosures everywhere ])re- 
vinted flight, and in a ,few minutes tlic narrow 
otittets were choked up by the dead and dying. 
Horses and men rushed wildly to and fro ; in some 
places groups were seen trying to tear down the 
stockades, in others, offering a feeble resistance to 
their conquerors. ** The grey-headed Chobwas 
(princes) of the Shans, in particular, showed a 
noble example to their men, sword in hand, singly 
mamtainiug the unequal contest ; nor could any 
$igns or gestures of good treatment induce them to 
forbearance ; attacking all who offered to approach 
them with humane or friendly feelings, they only 
sought the death which too many of them 
fouridv' 


Ncmio^ fell, with all his litter-bearers, and 
^ his* sword, Kye Wungyee's chain, 

were found among the dead, 
received a mortal wound in 
her expired in the hands of our soldiers. 

jCariipbelVs column was pushing 
m^V^re^' bf these stockades, and met the 
'utt of emerging from the 
AfriHery now unlimbered, and 
Are qp 9 ^ mobs, 

of the Burmese War,” 


of.the Shan ladies was then seen galloping 
.oiihorseback into the Nawine River*; but before 
she could reach the protection of the forest* beyond 
it, a shrapnel exploded over her head, and she fell 
from her saddle; but whether she was killed or 
merely terrified was never known, as the Shans bore 
her away. 

The rout of the Burmese army was complete, 
with enormous losses ; ours were three 'officers 
killed and two wounded — one mortally — twenty- 
five soldiers killed, and 121 wounded. 

On the 19th of December tlie army reached 
Meaday, accompanied by the flotilla, when a flag 
of truce came to the naval commander, offering to 
negociate. Lieutenant-Colonel ,Tidy and Lieu- 
tenant Smith, R.N., had conducted previous 
negociations, and these officers were deputed to 
meet the Burmese. Nevertheless, Sir Archibald 
Campbell was resolved neither to be deceived nor 
obstructed by delays under the guise of negocia- 
tions, and he continued to advance with the 
armaments till they arrived at Patanagoh, opposite 
to Melloone, on the 29th of December. 

Next day the negociators undertook to have an 
interview in a boat in the centre of the river. The 
general, the commodore, Mr. T. C. Robertson, the 
civil commissioner, and llieir suites, went on 
board, and found five great officials of Ava ready 
to receive them. TJie demands of the British were 
repeated, and met by the old expostulations on 
the part of the Burmese ; who, at last, gave way, by 
consenting to a surrender of territory, but pro- 
testing against the payment of any indemnity, 
though the British reduced the latter to one 
million sterling. 

On the 3rd of January, 1826, a definitive treaty 
was executed, and an armistice settled, to extend to 
the 18th of that month. On the 17th an exten- 
sion of time was asked, and General Campbell, 
perceiving that they only meant to delude him, 
demanded that the Burmese should evacuate the 
fortified camp of Melloone by sunrise on the 2pth, 
or expect an attack ; and on that day, as no ratifi- 
cation of the treaty arrived, the troops advanced 
against Melloone, 

By the 19th Campbell had lined the bank of the 
river with his batteries ; one of eighteen-pbtittders 
and heavy mortars was opposed to the of 

the greatest stockade; another, of light^ /jgunis, 
was ready to batter a pagoda to Hit 
The guns and howitzers of the 
were in battery to the left of tbC'-' 

“By eleven o'clock,” says Sir; 

“twenty-eight mouths of fire ' 
on Melloone, and the whole 



I)iiga 4 e was posted near the right thh 

battery,” , ' , ■■ ; // , '5'’:; 

Campbell, in person, gave the word. The roar 
of the first combined salvo shook the ground, and 
seemed to rend the air. It reverberated amid 
the rocks and woods of Melloone, and died away 
in rumbling echoes among the distant hills. Shots 
followed each other in deafening ])cals; and they 
were seen dashing the works to pieces, and raising 
clouds of whirling dust and splinters from the 
stockades. Shells hit sometimes a few paces 
from the parapet, behind which the garrison was 
crouching, bursting among their ranks ; sometimes 
upon the huts of the troops and marked points of 
the pagodas. The rockets flew in the truest path. 
Many fell upon the barbarians ; many shaped their 
course direct into the pavilions of the chiefs. 
Partial fires were soon seen to break out at 
Melloone. Twice the line of the barbarians which 
manned the eastern face was seen- to give way 
under the dreadful fire ; twice they were rallied by 
their chiefs. The storm of fire, of shells, and 
bullets continued, without intermission, for an hour 
and a quarter. Pifteen minutes before one, the 
boats of the flotilla began to move from a point 
200 yards above the light battery. The first 
brigade had been embarked on board the leading 
vessels.” 

The flank companies of the Royal Irish Fu.siliers 
— the 41st and the 89th — with some strong sepoy 
detachments, found themselves at the same moment 
afloat in the remainder of the flotilla, under the 
orders of Brigadier Cotton, witli whom were 
Lieutenant-Colonels Henry Godwin, one of the 
heroes of Barossa, B. B. Parlby, C.B., and Hunter 
Blair, C.B., who had been severely wounded at 
Waterloo. This force was to gain the right bank 
a little above the great work, and operate against 
its northern face, then being fearfully enfiladed 
by the Horse Artillery guns. 

As one of its columns was intended to intercept 
the retreat of the Burmese, the whole body ought 
to have been put in motion before the first brigade ; I 
but the attempt which was made to render the j 
advance of both simultaneous, ended by an in- 1 
version of the order of their operations. Thus the 
first ,, brigade came too soon, and the turning | 
colutnjf^. too late, m contact with the enemy. 

TJWfe^boats of the first brigade began to fall rapidly 
stream. Colonel Sale, says Havelock, 
in the leading man-of-war boat, far 
heavier vessels, moving to attack the 
says the south-west) angle 

> r ^ receive the fire 

•^■CjnnpaignS in Ava." 


of the whole eastern ;ftdnt of the 
every matchlock tod jingall* 
the first boat was abreast oC the placet.; 
of the stream swept the British, to 
musket range of tlieir numerous enenrieiij 
relieved from the severity of our cannonade, 
by the appsoach of our boats, had full lefeitre to. 
pour their fire upon them. “ It caused a seuMripn 
of nervous tremor amongst the unoccupied spec* 
tators on the right bank, to see these two old, tried 
corps (the 13th and 38th) thus silently enduring^: 
the storm of barbarian vengeance. ‘A dense cloud 
of smoke from the Burmese musketry began to 
envelop the boats. Now and then, by the flashy 
of a nine-pounder from one of the gun-vessels, she 
was seen to present her bows for an instaftt to iJle 
line, and direct a piercing shot against the works. 
The headmost boat was seen to touch the sand. 
A body of troops sprang ashore. They formed 
themselves, with the alacrity of practised tirailleurs^ 
under the slope of the bank. They were part of 
the 38th ; they began to answer and check the 
fire of the Burmese bastion near them. The 
vessels followed as rapidly as possible; but all 
seemed too slow for the wishes of those who looked 
upon the animating scene. They felt the inex- 
pressible desire to urge on, by the power, as it were, 
of imagination, to press forward, to impel to the 
point, the headmost boats, which, though dropping 
(piickly, yet seemed, to the eyes of impatience, to 
lag. More soldiers leaped upon the dry land, with 
a cheer ; others followed. The spectators looked 
for the leader of the brigade. They did not know 
that a ball had struck him — the gallant Sale — 
between the shoulder and the breast, and that he 
lay swooning from loss of blood in the bottom pi 
the boat.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frith then assumed tbeppiU'' 
mand, and conducted the assault, which was made 
with a steadiness and regularity that must have 
struck awe into the enemy. In an incredibly 
short time our soldiers entered by escalade, and 
established themselves in the interior of the 
woiks. 

A prouder, or more gratifying sight, wmte 
another actor in the scene, has seldom been wit- 
nessed, than this mere hapdful of gallant fellows 
driving a dense multitude of from ten to fifteen 
thousand armed men before them, from works of 
such strength, that even Memiaboo, their general, 
contrary to all custom, did not think it 
1o quit until the troops were in the act- 
them. The other brigades, cutting in in^riy.^e 
enem/s retreat, as they were rushing to 
flight across the open ground, cotoj^et^,,;^ 
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destruction, and the capture of the Jt^ir 

artilli^ and military stores."^, V.i > . 

But these stem examples were yet jn^niSaent to 
dveritomc the obstinacy of the Burmese.. 

On the 8th of Febmary our army approached 
within five miles of Pagamhew, an ancient town 
on the left bank of the Irawaddi, 260 miles above 
Rangoon. It consists of numerous mouldering 
pagodas and other ruins, covering some seven 
niiies of ground along the bank of the stream, and 
extending for three miles inland. For many cen- 
turies it was "ttie capital of the Burmese empire, 
and was regarded as a holy city. There the 
Burmese seemed resolved to make another stand, 
as it is solidly built and capable of defence ; so 
Sir Archibald Campbell lost no time in attacking 
the enemy, though mustering 16,000 warriors, under 
a leader named the “King of Hell and Prince of 
Sunset*' 

The British advanced along a narrow road 
bordered by a species of plum-tree, above which 
rose the clouds of dust their marching raised from 
the dry sandy soil. Instead of defending Pagam- 
hew, the Prince of Sunset, despising all tactics 
that savoured of timidity, or even throwing up the 
inevitable Burmese stockades, drew up his army on 
open ground to which this narrow roadway led, 
and along which Campbell was marching, with only 
1,300 men. 

The Burmans fired the first shot ; the advance of 
their right opened a random fusillade, out of all 
range, at the head of the 43rd, and then fell back. 
The leading troops, in a moment after, became 
engaged with the advance of the Burmese, posted 
at a place called Loganunda, and drove it in, 
though they had come on with great fury, with 
frantic gestures and hideous shouts. The whole 
13th Light Infantry were thrown forward in 
skinnishing order, and in this formation actually 
dashed among the Burmese, overthrew them, and, 
by bayonet and bullet, strewed the plum-thickets 
with their bodies. In their flight the Burmese were 
hotly pursued and thundered upon by the Horse 
Artillery guns, and cut down by the sowars 
wheteyer they could be overtaken. 

force found a difficulty in 
secon^x^ this manoeuvre, as it could not debouch 
wilb'-i^^^nt rapidity from the narrow path into 
whi^ were wedged, with the carriages 

of the the tumbrils, and rocket- 

tubes/ . The heat vtjis overpowering, and two of 
the we^ l^tt^ions had been harassed by a night 
of the 13th, thrown out 
space, became closely en- 
♦ Major Snodgrass. 


gd^ed wil;h formidable masses before they could be 
adequately supported. 

The barbarian general took advantage of this 
with laudable adroitness,'* says Havelock, 
promptly moved up large bodies of horse and 
foot to the aid of his worsted advance ; he caused 
a mass to debouch from his extreme left, menacing 
the right flank of the British, and another to press 
down from his centre, to cut off their vanguard from 
the road. The ground was a succession of hillocks 
planted with the jujube. Many of the little 
summits were covered with the mins of pagodas ; 
others with monuments less worn by time. Thus the 
adverse lines were scarcely aware how closely they 
approached each other. . . . The major-general, 
accompanied by the principal officers of his staff, was 
in the very centre of the attack of the vanguard. 
His person must have been distinctly seen by the 
barbarians. Large bodies advanced within a few 
yards of him ; their shouts seemed already to 
announce a victory. The situation of the major- 
general was for many minutes critical. He had 
with him only fourteen men of the 13th, sixteen 
sowars of the Body Guard, and two field-pieces of 
the Horse Artillery.” 

The fire of the latter disconcerted the enemy, 
who fell back, and General Campbell recalled the 
1 3th by sound of bugle, at a time when our guns 
and howitzers were got into position on the plateau 
of a ridge, where a ruinous brickwork formed a 
species of rampart. At its foot stood the enemy 
m immense force, their infantry supported by 
squadrons of Cassay horse. Campbell surveyed 
them steadily for a time through his telescope, and 
then said calmly, as the troops re-formed : — " 

“I have here the 13th and Body Guard, so the 
whole Burmese army shall not drive me from this 
hill.” 


Nevertheless, he was full of anxiety ; there was 
no intelligence yet of the movements on the left, 
and detachments of the enemy filled all the thickets 
on both flanks, and even penetrated to the rear; 
but, at length, the 89th Regiment came up, and 
took its position in support, and the British once 
more prepared to attack the “ King of Hell '’-—as his 
name of Nee Woon Breen has been translated — 
when it was perceived that he had diminished the 


frontage of his force, in consequence of his. right 
flank and his communications withv ^ag^hew 
being menaced. When the troops advanced^ With 
loud cheers, the Burmese were 
to position, from pagoda to i ^ , , 

All their standards were captured* 
and his staff rode triumphandyv 
by its eastern gate ; and we 
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of the last cannon-shot had scaitreiy ceased to echo 
ainpiig the pagodas of the ruined citjr, when ^Ws 
seutijthents fwe;^*^ conveyed to the troops- k 
general orders : — 

, Providence has once more blessed with success 
the British arms in this country j and in the decisive 
defeat of the imposing force posted under and 
within the walls of Pagamhew, the major- 
general recognises a fresh display of the military 
virtues which have characterised his troops from 
the commencement of the war.’^ 

The defeated commander left the field of battle 
with such rapidity, that he was the first to bear to 
Ava the tidings of his own disaster. The object 
of this, we are told, was to solicit a new army with 
which to expel the presumptuous invaders ; but the 
courtiers, or the king, thought they had had enough 
of him. He was expelled from the royal presence 
with ignominy, and put to death the same evening. 
The employment of “ the King of Hell and Prince 
of Sunset had been the last effort of desperation ; 
and it soon became evident that tlie resources of 
the empire were incapable of preventing a mere 
“handful” of British troops from penetrating 500 
miles into the interior of the country, and com- 
pelling its capital to surrender at discretion. 

After a five days’ halt at Pagamhew, Sir 
Archibald Campbell resumed his march, and 
arrived at Yandaboo, witliin sixty-three miles of 
Ava. It is ta town in the Mraiima, on tlie left 
bank of the great Irawaddi, and there negociators 
met him, in the persons of two Burmese ministers 
and two American missionaries, the Messrs. Price 
and Judson. As a proof of the sincerity of the 
now thoroughly humbled court of Ava, tlicy were 
accompanied by a number of released captives, and 
brought with them twenty- five lacs of rupees 
(;^25o,ooo) as the first pecuniary instalment. 

The terms had been previously arranged, so 
nothing remained but to give effect to them by a 
regular treaty, which was concluded, without giving 
rise to much discussion, on the 24th of February, 
1826, and ratified without any unnecessary delay ; 
and of this treaty we may quote the following five 
atrticles <!)ut of the eleven of which it consisted : — 
IL His Majesty the King of Ava re- 
nounce all claims upon, and will abstain from all 
further. interference with, the principality of Assam 
and i^^^iiependencies, and also with the contiguous 
and Jynteca, 

' prevent all disputes respecting the 

between the two great nations, the 
will retain the conquered pro- 
the four divisions of 
vind Sandowey, and his 


'Majesty the" King of 

The Arracan ,Mbuntams^ will 

boundary between the two great natiottsi 

side. Any doubts regarding the said 

marcationwill be settled by commissioners 

by the respective Governments for that pruj^pse^ 

such commissioners to be of suitable and 'ck^e- 

sponding rank. . 

Arf. IV. His Majesty the King of Ava peleak 
the British GovernmeiiL the conquered provii^q^aof 
Yc, Tavoy, Mergue, and Tenasserim, with . 
islands and dependencies thereunto belongings 
taking the Saluen river as the line of demarcfition 
on that* frontier. Any doubts regarding |heir 
boundaries will be settled as specified > in 
concluding part of Article III. ‘ 

Art V, In consequence of the sincere disposi- 
tion of the Burmese Government to maintain the 
relations of peace and amity between the two 
nations, and as part indemnification to the British 
Government for the expenses of the war, the King 
of Ava agrees to pay the sum of one crore 
(;^i,25o,ooo) of rupees. 

Art. VII. In order to cultivate and improve 
the relations of amity and peace hereby established 
between the two Governments, it is agreed that 
accredited ministers, retaining an escort of fifty men 
from each, shall reside at the durbar of the other, 
who shall be permitted to purchase or buijd a 
suitable jfiace of residence of permanent materials ; 
and a commercial treaty, upon j)rinciples of re^ 
ciprocal advantage, will be entered into by the ^vo 
high contracting parties. 

So ended the war with Burmah, which proved 
one of the most costly waged in the East. Various 
writers estimate it at fourteen millions sterling^ and 
the loss from all causes — in the field and garrison, 
along the frontier of Assam, in Arracan, and upon 
the pestiferous banks of the Irawaddi— rUt twenty 
thousand men. Our European tr<^ops, especially 
the officers, perished in much greater proportion 
than the sepoys, and, more especially,, than the 
Mugh levies, among whom the loss* of life' was 
not great. 

It has been asserted by some writers, that the 
Burmese war was never cordially sanctioned at 
home. Be that as it may, the court of Aya was 
resolutely bent on war, and every concession , we 
might have made would have been followed bjT 
some new and degrading demand ; ^and 
the Burmese did, in fact, lay claim to djt^pts 
lying within the ancient and recognised of 

Bengal. “A Burmese war, therefor^ 
little to be desired on its own account^ 
or later, inevitable ; and the Indian 



ifhficih undertook it, have a sufficient vindication in 
the feet that they only yielded to a necessity 
which was laid upon them. For the mode of con- 
ducting the war, they, and the commander to whom 
they ^trusted it, were strictly responsible ; and it 
is here that the blame lies. They carried it on 
without any regular plan, committed gross blunders, 
from which careful inquiry, previously made, would 
have saved them ; and incurred enormous expense 
apd loss of life by scattering their forces, instead 
of Giijneentrating therti, and engaging in wild expe- 
diti^ljl, without any reasonable prospect of an 
addlMM^'' result.’’ 

^||S||peace was fully concluded, Sir Archibald 
‘ it justly of the highest import- 

inlet from Arracan to the heart of 
Av^l^^mhlQ/ully known to us, in case of future 
/Captain Trant, with a battalion 
of thlS/dephants of the army, to explore 
mountains from Sembew- 


ghewn, on the Irawaddi, in north latitude 20® 40, 
to Aeng, in Arracan, in north latitude 19® 53'. 
Captain Trant found “ a superb road ” — the same 
described by Captain David Ross* — which had 
been executed by the Burmese Government s6me 
years before to facilitate intercourse between 
Arracan and Ava; and which, as it was the 
channel of so great an inland trade as to be an- 
nually traversed by 40,000 persons, ought to have 
been as well known to our authorities in India as 
the high road from Calcutta to Cawnpore, 

For his past services, and those in this war, Sir 
Archibald Campbell was created a baronet in 1831, 
with an augmentation to his ancient clan arms, in 
chief “a mount vert^ inscribed Ava in gold letters, 
surmounted by a Burmese stockade;'^ and for a 
crest, a Burmese warrior, armed and on horseback. 

He died at Edinburgh, when colonel of the 62nd 
Regiment, in 1843. , > ' 

• “Two Years in 
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CHAPTER III. 


I>EATH CHARLE;S GRANT. — ^THE GHURRY OF KOONJA. — THE POTAIL OF OOMRAIZ.-*-THE CHIEFS || 
OF KHTOOR. — THE RAJAH OF KOLAPORE, — DEATH OF GENERAL OCHTERLONY. 


To pre&erve continuously the narrative of the 
Bumese war^ We have made no reference to events 
occtirring in other parts of the East, or connected 
therewith, during that time. 

In T823, Mr. Charley Grant, long one of the 
most brilliant and able of the Company's civil 
servants, and one of their most zealous and jiowerful 
supporters in the House of Commons, the originator 
also of the College at Haileybury, died on the 
31’St of October, in his seventy-seventh year. An 
active member of the British and Foreign^ Bible 
Society, and connected with the Church Missionary, 
and other bodies, religious and charitable, he was 
for years the coadjutor and bosom friend of Lord 
Teignmouth, whose letters contain several references 
to his grief for the loss he sustained personally by 
his death, ^ In one, to Lady Teignmouth, dated 
from Portman Square, 5th November, 1823, he 
says : — ** My thoughts turn perpetually to the melan- 
ci^ly family in Russell Square. 1 have just 
leceivfid your letter of yesterday, in which you 
express the feelings which have overwhelmed me. 
Yes, I do hope and believe that the clea^h of our 
dear and beloved friend will pro\T a blessing to us, 
imd to many. Why should he be taken and I left? 
,Wa$ he more ripe for the harverst, and am I spared 
that I may ripen ? God grant that it may be so ! 
Such deaths do indeed preach home to our hearts 
and consciences most impressively.'* 

Three days after, he wrote : — “ I am just returned 
from the melancholy solemnity of depositing the 
last remains of my loved and respected friend 
. . , . It wijl be long, very long, before the 

events of this day, and that which caused them, 
be erased from my recollection — nor do I wish 
it,;i 10^ the contrary, I hope that the impression 
W^lh’^lhey have made upon me will be deep and 
r We think too little of death, forgetting 
of it.” * 

, 'month subsequent to his death, at a 
held in the India House, a motion 
tike erection bf a monument to his 
chuveh of St. George, Bloomsbury, 
at '!im^ Company, in w'hose service, 

from the year 1773, he 
himself the familiar sobri- 


Three years subsequent to this time, Lord Teign- 
mouth had a source of keener grief in his own 
household, by the death of his second son, Henry 
Dundas Shore, who died in India, when serving with 
the nth Light Dragoons. 

At the close of the Burmese war the whole of 
the East was swarming with reckless military 
adventurers — the relics of defeated armies, or of 
mercenary corps which had served under the British 
colours as irregular cavalry^ Hence there were 
many men ready to join us against any power — 
native or foreign — or join it against us. “ On the 
whole,” says a writer, they were more willing to 
serve against, than for, the prevailing power. Not- 
withstanding that Bengal and Central India had 
been subjected to them, the British were in the 
predicted condition of the Arabs — their hand was 
against every man, and every man’s hand was 
against them. While yet the Burmese war exhausted 
the exchequer anti drained the garrisons of India 
of European troops, war was waged elsewhere.” 

On the 2nd of October, 1824, an express reached 
Deyrah from Mr. Grindall, the local magistrate of 
Saharunpore, stating tliat part of the district had 
risen in rebellion, that upwards of 800 men, princi- 
pally Goojurs, headed by a notorious freebooter, 
named Kower, had taken possession of the Ghurry 
of Koonja, in that neighbourhood, and was com- 
mitting every species of atrocity. He announced 
his advent as Kali, the last of the Hindoo avatars, 
for the purpose of putting an end to the rdgn of 
foreigners. Mr. Grindall solicited the a;id of 200 
rank and file of the Sirmoor Battalion, which had 
been formed of disbanded Nepaulese ia 1815; 
this detachment instantly marched, under Captain* 
Young (commanding the corps), accompanied by 
the Hon. Frederick Shore, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, “who, with his accustomed zeal and love 
of enterprise, marched with the little band. Mr. 
Grindall joined the detachment at Se^nderpore, 
with 150 men of the Sirmoor Battalion, attended ^ 
by Lieutenant Debude, of the Engine^# j6ia?d Dr. 
Royle, as volunteers.” * ; ; 

After a forced march of thlrty^sb^ 
forces reached the scene of action life ^ 

Doon, a valley through whi<^ the 

in the form of a stream, full and, , 

# “ Service of the Sirttiddr ' 
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fordable with difficulty, and where the forests 
abound with elephants, tigers, leopards, black bears, 
and striped hysenas. 

The rebels were found drawn up outside the fort 
^and along the skirts of the village of Koonja in 
fighting order, and they instantly opened fire upon 
the advancing column, which was quickly led to 
the attack by Captain Young, and after a short 
conflict they were routed, broken, and driven into 
the ghurry, or fort, in their rear. Lest they might 
make their escape, it was resolved to attack this place; 
but, as the walls were high and in excellent repair, 
escalade was impossible, as there were neither ladders 
with the detachment nor the means of making them. 

Without a gan to blow open the gate there 
appeared little prospect of forcing an entrance; 
the walls were well protected by matchlocks; and a 
determined band of well-armed ruffians, hopeless of 
mercy, and treble the number of their assailants, was 
not likely to prove an easy or bloodless conquest. 

The only question was how to get at them. On 
the suggestion of Mr. Shore, a large tree was cut 
down, and its branches were lopped off by the 
sharp kookeries of the Ghoorkas ; ropes were 
obtained, and after being tied along it at equal 
distances, were manned by these active little 
mountaineers — the two front ropes being held by 
Mr. Shore and Lieutenant ^ Debude. As the 
holders of this impromptu battering-ram approached 
the gate, a fire was opened from the ramparts ; 
several of the Ghoorkas fell under it, but Captain 
Young led his men in skirmishing order to the 
edge of the ditch to cover their movements, and 
then long spears were thrust through openings in 
the iron-bound gate at the bearers of the tree. At 
the fifth shock a portion of the gate gave way, 
making an aperture, but only large enough to admit 
of entrance in a stooping posture. 

Attended by two Ghoorkas, Young dashed 
through the opening, closely followed by Shore and 
others. “ As he rushed on, without having time to 
look about him, a man sprang from a comer in 
the rear, and aimed a desperate blow at the back 
of his neck, and would assuredly have killed him, 
but the quick eye of Shore, who had just reared his 
tall form after bursting through the aperture, saw 
his friend's danger, and with thtf full swing of his 
sword sent the lifeless trunk of the Goojur 
bounding past Young. The tulwar, however, 
descend.^ it had been aimed, but the arm 
which;:^ it was already paralysed and 
mortal blow, and a blue 
heck was the only consequence 

Sirmoor BattaJion,” 1834. 


The bayonet and the kobkerie dadded the 
contest rapidly within the fort, where 150 were 
and Shore's sowars cut up all who attempted Id 
escape on the outside ^ but the writer we 
quoted details at some length a gallant S&igle 
combat between the young civilian (who had 
already slain seven of the enemy) and an athletic 
and gigantic pehlwan on the flat roof of a house 
adjoining the ramparts, some of the details of 
which are picturesque. 

The Indian was perfectly naked, with*^the ex-^ 
ception of a middle cloth, and he was gaily and 
fantastically painted “ for this, his last battle." He 
was armed with a sword and shield, and scornfully 
addressed Shore as they advanced towards each* 
other : — “ What ! you too have turned sipahee, and 
come to fight the Goojurs?” The next moment 
their swords were seen flashing in the setting sun ; 
but, in the combat, Shore fought at a great dis- 
advantage, his shield having been rendered nearly 
useless by the loss of its corded handle, and he 
could only grasp the two rings to which the latter 
had been attached. At this time Captain Young 
reached the place where the two were figjiting, and 
levelled his “Joe Manton" at the Goojui^s breast; 
the first barrel flashed in the pan, but a ball from 
the second pierced his chest just as he was making 
a desperate cut. The sharp blade swept under 
Shore's unsteady shield, and gashed his side at the 
moment his antagonist fell back dead. 

The loss of the detachment was thirty-seven 
killed and wounded. In his thanks to Captain 
Young, Sir Thomas Reynell, commanding the 
division, says : — “ Mr. Shore has been wounded by 
sabre-cuts on both breasts, after performing fea^ 
of valour and displaying exertions in the course Of 
it, which entitle him to the applause of those wh(^ 
have the power of bestowing it." ^ 

The rebel Kower was afterwards caught and 
hanged at Saharunpore ; but in .Memory of the 
affair at Koonja, Mr. Shore pimented to the 
Sirmoor Battalion of Ghoorkas a magnificent 
battering-ram, constructed upon scientific principles, 
the head and horns covered with a thick plate of 
brass. This stood in front of the Quarter Guard, 
and on occasions of festivity is still gaily festooned 
with flowers.* 

His originally robust constitution never recovered 
the wounds received at Koonja, though he survived 
till 1837, when he died at Calcutta, ?n his thi^ 
eighth year, t ' w 

During the greater part of 1825, the whole ^ 
Deccan was in a very disturbed state, Jparti€ttelj|f< 

* E. /. «/. S. Journal, 1834. , ' ; ' ^ ' V 
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in February, partly from, a scardty 
.amounting ataost to a famine, and piirtly:iBfom the 
number of armed freebooters scattered dver the 
^country, encouraged by the presence of whom the 
Pouil of a village call^ Oomraiz refused to pay his 
accustomed ktsi^ or rent, to the government, adding, 
that be cared nothing for force, and would fight us 
if we chose, Orders were then sent to the officer 
commanding at Sholapore to take immediate 
measures to punish the refractory Potail, and 
capture‘his fort at OomVaiz, “ lest it should become 
a nucleus for the many discontented spirits that 
were roaming throughout the land, and its seizure 
be attended with great difficulty." 

^ So severe had been the drain upon the troops 
during the Burmese war, that only two corps, one 
of cavalry and another of infantry, without a single 
gunner, formed the garrison of Sholapore, where 
there was only one field-piece, a six-pounder, with 
abundance of twelve-pound shot, but only twenty- 
four for the field-piece. A squadron of cavalry, 
and 300 infantry, with a few extemporised artillery- 
, men to handle the six-pounder, marched to 
Oomraiz, under the brigadier commanding at the 
station, who anticipated some resistance, as the 
Pbtail was a resolute man, who had once held 
Oomraiz for three months against all the power of 
, the Peishwa^s array. 

As the advance-guard wound up the ^.pposite 
bank, through a low ravine a mile beyond Oomraiz, 
dawn broke, and the glitter of arms told the Potail 
of our approach. Then the great gong in the fort 
heard resounding, and the walls were seen 
crowded with arpicd men. The cavalry made 
so as to prevent any attempt at escape, and 
White the infantry, with the field-piece, marched 
straight for the gate; one dragoon, a dashing fellow, 
galloped up the glacis to the edge of the ditch, 
reconnoitred it, and returned untouched amid a 
shower of balls. 

The ghurryupf Oomraiz was a square of sixty 
yards, divided into two distinct courts, enclosed 
by a curtain wall twenty-five feet in height, with 
circular bastions at the four comers, on which were 
;^dj^ted long jingalls, and some cannon of very 
. Calibre, The whole was surrounded by a 

ditch, in which were the huts of the 
ryots* On the north flowed a river, 
'broad, parallel with whidi was the outer 
outworks. In each of 
a gate, and in the centre of the 
fpbltb ||ate, guarded by a low, circular, 
which precluded the possibility 
^ It was further 

on both sides. 


'$uch was thfe ghurry of Oomraiz; aiid to a 
force unprovided with shells or a battering-gun, and 
to whom the simple mode of blowing open gates 
by powder-bags was as yet unknown, it presented 
means of determined opposition. 

Under cover of some huts on the glacis, one 
company took ground to the left, to keep down the 
fire that was certain to open on the attacking party, 
which marched direct for the outer gate. After 
shouting* some warnings, the explosion of a few 
matchlocks followed. This was answered by the 
covering party, while the six-pounder was run up 
with all speed. A line of fire now garlanded the 
whole work, while the first shot from the gun blew 
open the gate. It proved too narrow to admit the 
field-piece, so, by two shots the door-posts were, 
blown away; still it could not*be brought to bear 
upon the second gate ; and meanwhile, shot, logs, 
lighted combustibles, and great stones were showered 
from above on the troops, wounding many, and 
nearly disabling the field-piece, from which five 
shots were now fired ; one-half of the second gate 
came thundering down, but by falling across the 
passage became wedged, leaving an entrance about 
four feet square. 

Through this aperture, amid the smoke and dust, 
three officers and twelve soldiers sprang, and flung 
themselves against the third gate, which the re- 
treating enemy had just time to fasten. Other 
soldiers now rushed to a traverse ; but the smoke 
and dust having cleared away, they were left 
exi)osed to the whole fire of a bastion. Their 
commanding officer was shot dead; and so fast 
and true was the fire, that every soldier with him 
was either killed or wounded. The small party 
within strove in vain to burst open the third gate, 
and many were wounded, as no shelter could be 
found; while the fire from the bastion at the 
second gate precluded all possibility of their being 
supported. So the refractory Potail seemed likely 
to be victorious in the end ; and fie permitted them 
to creep forth, with the loss of fifty-eight officers 
and men killed or wounded. 

It was now ten a.m. ; the troops had been under 
arms since eleven p.m. the night before, had 
marched since then, been exposed for three hours 
to a liot fire and a burning sun without food or 
water. By great exertion the gun was extricated, 
and the detachment, with their wounded,, followed 
by the derisive cheers of the PetsuVs. band, en- 
camped, out of gunshot, on the banl?^5>f iW stream, 
while reinforcements were sent for 

About noon two Bi^hmitis, whd been 

detained as prisoners by the 
officer in command, 'aici’ surij 
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render, on the p^t of garrison, if he woi4d 
guarantee the saS^^pf their persons j but he would 
listen to ho terma, save an unconditional sutrenda:. 
All night a huge gorig was thundered on the ram- 
parts, where an enonpous fire was kept blazing, to 
delude our troops as to the movements of the 
garrison, all of whom effected their escape un- 
noticed ; a few remaining only till the last moment, 
as guard over three men and two women, who 
were found chained to a large ring, and with the 
two Brahmins, had been compelled to beat the 
gong and feed the watch-fire. 

In the fort was found a great store of grain, and 
from a well were taken several jingalls, an ancient 
Spanish wall-piece, some long Mahratta spears, 
seventy swords, including a superb Andrea Ferrara, 
some breastplates, chain armour, and more than 
300 matchlocks, some of whicli were beautifully 
mounted in gold and silver. The fort was de- 
molished, as a den of thieves and marauders ; the 
village was resumed by the British Government; 
the Potail of Oomraiz became a mendicant and a 
wanderer in the Deccan, and, though a large reward 
was offered for his apprehension, he was never 
betrayed or given up.* 

At this time a strange impression prevailed in 
the upper provinces of India that the British were 
preparing to evacuate the whole country ; and ^ 
Bishop Heber tells us, that those with whom the 
Hon. Mr. Shore had to deal pled this “ to justify 
their rebellion, or, at least, to account for their 
temerity.” 

At some distance to the south-west, on the 
borders of Rajpootana, and even in the vicinity of 
Delhi, the Bhottcas and Mewattecs, and other 
plunderers, taking advantage of the withdrawal of 
those troops by whom they had been so long over- 
awed, resumed their predatory habits, and carried 
their outrages to such an extent, that for some time 
all communication with the city of the Mogul was 
interrupted ; nor was order restored till an increase 
of military force was obtained. 

The Mewattees were an ambiguous race — half 
Hindoo and half Mohammedan — and who, accord- 
ing to Sir John Malcolm, were not only robbers 
and assassins, but the most desperate rogues in all 
India. Even in the time of Bishop Heber, they 
had been, in a great measure, so reclain^ed that he 
could travel' amid the scenes of their ferocious 
crimes witb perftet safety: This neighbourhood,” 
says lie,%^lcing of the province of Delhi, “ is still 
badb^i?^e^^!ted ; but fifteen years ago it was as 
wil4 as full of tigers, and with no 

but banditti. Cattle-stealing 


still prevails to a cpnsirieraWe extent 
Mewattees are now, mast of them, 
to the British Government or that of 
and the security of life and property afforded^ , 
by the former has induced many of the ;iti6es to 
abandon their fortresses, to seat themselves in the 
plain, and cultivate the ground like honest 
and good subjects.” * 

At Calpee, on the Jumna, about fifty milcS '#cst 
of Cawnpore, a refractory jaghirdar of the JRiJah ; 
of Jaloun, a province in the Bundelcund, sudd^y 
appeared in 1824, with a considerable body of 
horse and foot, and after an unsuccessful attenipt 
to seize the fort, containing a vast amount of public 
treasure, he plundered and set the town, of Jaloum 
on fire ; and so current became the rumour at 
Malwah that the British were about to abandon, 
at least. Central India, that in one locality a rising 
of the people was actually organised ; and in the 
vicinity of Boorhanpore, among those wild jungles 
which cover the country north of the Tapti, between 
Aseerghur and Ellichjjore, an old Pindaree leader, 
named Sheikh Dalla, mustered a strong body of 
horse and foot, and committed many outrages 
before he was eftectually checked. 

The Bheels, of whom we have already written, 
began again to grow troublesome, and were with 
some difficulty restrained from resuming their habits 
of outrage and robbery. 

And now a Mahratta disturbance took place at 
Kittoor, a town and district in the province of 
Bejapore, which belonged of old to the Peishwa# 
and yielded a revenue of five lacs of rupees yearly. 
On the death of the chief, without heirs, in Sep- 
tember, 1824, the grant he held under the Company , 
was supposed to have lapsed ; but certain nativesi . 
who had previously been intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the district, being most unwilling 
relinquish the profits they made out of it, endea- 
voured to keep it still in their hands, by alleging 
that the chief, on his death-bed, hauSl authorised his 
wife and mother to adopt an heir to him ; and in 
accordance with this pretended injunction, a youth, 
but distantly related to the family, was brought, 
forward at Kittoor, and hailed ^ the successor of 
the dead man. 

This was, according to Indian usage and custom, 
informal ; as the adoption, to be valid, should have 
taken place in the chiefs life-time; and, at all 
events, nothing should have been done #Ab3cquentiy 
without the permission of Lord Amherst, dtt : 
double grounds, and because that he believe,^ : 
real object of the proceedings at Kittoo|‘;W^ ‘^ 
favour the ambition and avarice of a . 

# KebeiT^ “ Narrative of a Jpurney/'^C. f/ 4:, ' 
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ibm Bombay^ a^m^ tlie manage^ 
mant of !Rittoor, and took pos^ssion of the trea- 
sury to prevent the chance of which being carried 
off clbgii^e^tinely, it was sealed up and placed within 
the a guard over it 

Outside thi$ stronghold Mr. Thackeray, with his 
two aSsi^tants^ was encamped, with an escort, con- 
sisting of two native companies— one composed of 
horse: iitillcry and the other of infantry; and on 
the mommg of the 23rd October, on sending a 
: new gpiUrd to relieve the old, as usual, over the 
treasure, he was astonished to learn that the gates 
•fiid been closed and all admittance refused. He 
ordered an entrance to be forced, and the attempt 
proved disastrous. The collector and two British 
officers were killed, one officer was wounded, and 
the two assistant collectors were taken prisoners, 
an|t detained in the fort as hostages. 

Trivial as this revolt seemed, it acquired import- 
ance from the high excitement it occasioned, and 
the active sympathy of the adjacent people with 
the TOlated insurgents. Hence it became neces- 
,sary to lose no time in crushing the rebellious spirit 
^widi a firm hand. Accordingly, a strong body of 
ttpops, under Colonel Deacon, marched against 
vESlttOor; and, though the garrison of that small 
place must have known from the fiiat that their 
, case was desperate, they refused to yield until the 
colonel's guns had breached the walls. 

Then came disturbances at Kolapore in the same 
ymuXf 1S24, This was the capital of another 
Maiuratta district among the Western Ghauts, the 
rajah of which boasted a direct descent from 
Sbvajee, the founder of the Mahratta empire ; thus 
he had a high idea of his own importance, and 
thought himself entitled, without consulting any 
V power or potentate in India, to take his 
; way of displaying it. In this spirit he made 
to supremacy over Kagal, a possession 
mioo Rao, brother-in-law of Scindia; and 
r claim was disputed, he marched in, with 
f of Raj troops, and took military posses- 

:Jjy this rough treatment of his relative, 
\to Lord Amherst, complaining, with 
.|astice, ‘Uhat while his own hands 
I treaty which did not permit 
of Kolapore was allowed 
"^illghta which were as good as his 
to set die paramount power 
now the non-interference system 



ofjthe British (^yemfnent produced its 

The iUj ah of Kolapore, fihdihg encroach- 

ment unhi^ded, next attacked i landholder, who 
held his fief partly under the Bombay Presidency 
and partly of the Rajah of Sattarah. Growing 
bolder, he next appeared, at the head of 6,000 
horse and foot, with a brigade of guns, pillaging 
and levying tribute in all directions; till the 
Bombay authorities, who had displayed the greatest 
reluctance to interfere, were at last compelled to ^ 
do so, and sent a body of troops against him, 
and then his cowardice became as manifest as 
his arrogance. He submitted at once, and made a 
treaty, by which “ he renounced all claim to the 
territories which he had seized, agreed to pay com- 
pensation for the depredations he had committed, 
and became restricted to the employment of a 
limited number of troops." 

The moment, however, that the forces left his 
vicinity he began to pursue his old course, on which 
it became necessary to curb him more stringently. 
Thus, British garrisons were placed in his forts of 
Kolapore and Panala, by which means he was 
deprived of the last semblance of independent 
sovereignty. 

Towards the end of 1826, disturbances which 
took place in Cutch were encouraged by the 
Ameers of Scinde, who were ever on the watch for 
meditated conquest ; but the dispatch of a strong 
force from Bombay, under Colonel Napier, and the 
brilliant close of the Burmese war, convinced the 
Ameers that, for the present, their views were hope- 
less ; yet, in another quarter, there was a disturbance 
not so easily quelled, and which was ultimately to 
lead to results of the highest importance in history. 
The treaty which had been made with the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore, after Lord I.ake had failed in four 
attempts, as we have related, to storm his capital, 
had been faithfully observed on both sides, and the 
relations between the two governments had long 
been of the most friendly description, though our 
disasters before that place had ever been a taunt 
to us by surly Mussulmans and sly Hindoos, as the 
well-known Indian anecdote records. “ Is that the 
way to Hansi ? " asked one of our officer? Qf a Jaut 
agriculturist, a few years before the capture of the 
great fortress, yet to be recorded (saiinot tell 


you," replied the Jaut, jpointil 
direction ; “ but that is 
In 1824, the reigningi 
finding his health 
the possession to his 
legitimacy was indtj 
succession were 


an:, (Opposite 




Iwhqse 
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known ambitious desigip of bis cowtsiui ol^ect than to hold the regency during his 

Henc^ itocoiOT^ tb tho However plausible, this explanation 

efihcttiat i^de^ preventing disputes was deemed unsatisfactory 3 and on his dedining 

his ion , uiidcr the protecition of the British either to visir the British cantonments or send 

menu . / thither the young rajah, Sir David Ochterlony 

^ Sxr David Ochterlony, the British Resident at . assembled a considerable force for the purpose of 
Ddhiy he applied with this view, and induced him marching against Bhurtpore 3 but his movements^ 
to invest Bulwunt Sing with a khelat^ or dress of were suddenly arrested by a mandate from Lord 
honou)r, in recognition of his being the heir- Amherst, condemning them in terms so severe and 
apparent, and this ceremony was performed early undeserved, that the veteran, who had served India 
in 1824 3 and about a year after,* the question of so long, so faithfully, and so well, had no alternative 
the succession was opened up by the death of the but to resign. 

old rajah. Bulwunt Sing, then in his sixth year, Cut to the heart by the harsh and ungracious 
was immediately recognised as rajah, while his terms in which he was addressed, his health gave 
maternal uncle, Ram „Ratan Sing, was to act as way, and he died at Meerut, on the 25th of July, 
regent, and conduct the afliairs of Bhurtpore. But 1 825. He had served the Company for fifty years 3 
this arrangement had not been in existence a and in their service there was no grander or more 
mobt)^ when Durjan Sal fully justified all the distinguished old soldier. Manifestations of regret 
SUSipicions of the late rajali, by suborning the state and respect became strong and universal. Minute ^ 
troops, at the head of whom he forced a passage guns were fired from the batteries of Fort William, 
into the citadel, slew the unoffending regent, and and in the official gazette a becoming acknowledg- 
seised the person of the boy-rajah. ment announced the merits of the valued servant 

Resolute old Sir David Ochterlony held these whom the state had lost. Lord Amherst, besides, 
proceedings to be equivalent to an usurpation of in his private cajiacity, contributed a handsome 
the supreme authority, and he instantly issued a sum to a subscription for a public testimorrial to hi.s 
proclamation to the Ji^uts, denouncing Durjan Sal memory. 

as an usurper, and summoning all to support their The inhabitants of Calcutta subsequently did 
lawful prince, whom he meant to uphold at the themselves and Sir David Ochterlony honour by 
head of a British force. TIis firmness was effectual erecting in their city the column which bears his 
SO far, that Durjan Sal, who fully intended to name, and testifies the wortli of the Hero of 
murder the boy-rajah, asserted that he had no Maloun, as he has been appropriately named. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE SIEGE OF BHURTPORE. — DURJAN SAL CAPTURED. — THE RAJAH RESTORED. 

Thje ri*ue ,soon came when that very ^ame govern- But Durjan's modest demand was supposed t<? 
mwi^ which so ungraciously condemned the niili- be a mere pretence, as he was in high favour with , 
ta^ ^^p^tipns and the policy of the veteran all the leading chiefs among the Jauts, and a short 
and gave him such unwarranted time sufficed to give the case at Bhurtpore an 
now to adopt the very measures they aspect entirely new, as the moment that Durjan Sal 
Ochterlony had only resolved to learned that the military preparations against him 
when all efforts at peaceful nepcia- had been abandoned, by order of Lord Amhe^t, 
Sal, while professedly aiming he threw off the mask, ridiculed the ’ of 

affected to be willing to bind regent, and claimed the throne’' of Bhurtpore 

so soon as the boy- legal heir, asserting that he had been adopte^ |)y,ai, , 
there were many previous rajah, and had a title prefembfe 
, that event ever taking boy, Bulwunt Sing. , ^ 

never a difficult While putting forth this claim he 
^ ^ _ that he was prepared to enforce by, ' 
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and to Bhurtpore ! adventurer^ began to ment to inato^ the latrfd prince V 

flock from all quarters to take smice undefr hi§ of an ^y. „ \ J 

standard; but the apparent unanimity which at The command of the latter 
one time prevailed among the Jauts— a people new leader of the forces in ‘India, 
whom Tod has foolishly endeavoured to identify General Lord (afterwards Viscoimt)/^bi|??|^^^ 
with \he ancient Gefa and with the Jutes, the pro* G.C.B., who, as Sir Stapleton CdttO^, a 

genitors of the English — had been destroyed by long career of brilliant services from. , the rime 
this time ; for Madhoo Sing, a younger brother of when he accompanied the 6th Dragoon Guards to 
Durjan Sal, suddenly unfurled a banner of his own, Flanders in 1 793. After being at the G^pe of Gbod 
and made himself master of Deeg; and it now Hope, under Sir Thomas Craig, he h^td fought 
became obvious to Lord Amherst that the alterna- in the memorable campaigns of 1797 
live lay between armed intervention and looking against Tippoo Sultan, at Malavelly Seringa- 
quietly on that congenial state of anarchy which patam ; and afterwards through the glorious war in 
would speedily extend to other states. the Peninsula, where he distinguished himself at 

The question was submitted to Sir Charles Met- the head of the cavalry on every occa^ion'that 
calfe, who had succeeded Sir David Ochterlony as presented itself, from the operations against 0 |K)rto 
Political Resident at Delhi, and has been described to the crowning victory by the hill of TouWuse. 
as ‘‘ one of that band of able diplomatists who had He now prepared to move against Bhurtpore, at 
received their first training under the Marquis of the head of a force including two European 
Wellesley, and had ever since been strenuous sup- regiments and six of native cavalry, three regi- 
portcrs of the Indian policy which that great states- ments of European and sixteen of native infantr)% 
man inaugurated;” and it was soon shown that his with strong brigades of horse and foot artillery 
opinions coincided in the main with those of the and pioneers — in all 35,500 men of all ranks — with 
ill-used Ochterlony. a train consisting of 160 pieces of cannon and 

We are not bound by any positive engagement mortars. Of these, fifty were for service in the 
to the Bhurtpore state, nor by any claim on her field. Among the former the heaviest guns were 
part, but by our duty as supreme guardians of only 24-pounders. 

general tranquillity, law,' and right, to maintain the In Bhurtpore the garrison — chiefly Jauts, Raj- 
right of Rajah Bulwunt Sing to the raj of Bhurt- poots, and Afghans — was supposed to be qiiite 
pore, and we cannot acknowledge any other equal in numbers to the army of Lord Comber- 
pretender. This duty seems to me so imperative, mere, which assembled in two columns at Agra 
that I do not attach any importance to the inves- and Madura (or Muttra) ; the former under Majo»- 
titure of the young rajah in the presence of Sir General Sir Jasper Nicolls, K.C.B., a veteran of 
David Ochterlony. We should have been equally the battles of Argaum and Coriinna, of the Nepau- 
bound without that ceremony, which, if we had not lese and Pindaree wars ; and the latter^ under 
been under a pre-existing obligation to maintain Major-General Sir Thomas Reynell, Baft., whp had 
the rightful succession, would not have pledged us served in Egypt, Flanders, and’ been wounded at 
to anything beyond acknowledgment,” Waterloo. 

And now the same views were adopted by the These columns began their march on the 7th 
Governor-General, who asserted his belief that, and loth of December respectively, and soon left 
without direct interference on our part, there w’^as a the frontiers of Bhurtpore in their rear. On the’ 
probability of very extended disturbances in the loth, Reyn ell, moving towards the north-West, kept 
upper provinces, and that he was fully prepared to considerably to the north of the for^ and concealed 
maintain, by force of arms, if necessary, the succes- from view by an intervening forest, arrived in the 
, sion of young Bulwunt Sing to the raj of Bhurt- vicinity of the Mottee Jheel, from which tfie wet 
pote ; but in t;he first place, he resolved in Council, ditch around the fort derived its supply of water. 
‘Hhat authority be conveyed , to Sir Charles Theo- During the siege conducted by Lord Lake, the 
philus Metcalfe to accomplish the above object by great ditches had been all filled by this ext^^ive 
ex^stulation and remonstrance, and should these piece of water; and to prevent this being sp agaib, 

. fell, ‘by a resort to measures of force.” detachments of our troops qpened the fluiees, 

: the 2Sth of November, 1825, Sir Charles while others cut the embankments-ropj^i^ippaof 

fading all expostulation vain, issued a exceeding difficulty, but of the first ^ 

Durjar Sal as an usurper, the great ditch continued dry. 
the resolution of the British Govern- fortress was so great that it could ndj 
^ ‘ * "History of Rajasthan.'* invested, but posts were placed It V ' 
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As we have already referred elsevrhere-*rm 
account of Lord Lake's campaign— to the 
of Bh^^re, it will suffice to remind the 
that it kmnds in a plain, the ground of whii^h iis 
somevffiat broken towards the west ; that it cqveted 
an area of five miles in circuit, was enclosed by a 
broad and deep ditch, from the inner side of which 
towered dp a thick and lofty wall, constructed, 
according to Major Hough,* of clay hardened in 
the. sun, ilanked by thirty-five turreted bastions. 
High £^ove the rest of the town rose the citadel, 
on a rocky height, girt by an enormous ditch, dug, 
with vast labour, to the depth of fifty, and width 
of 150 feet 

The first division of "the army took up ground 
which^ resting on the Mottee Jheel to the north- 
west, extended along the northern face ; while the 
second division, cofinecting itself with the left of 
the former, was opposed to the eastern front 
Unfortunately, thus the southern and western faces 
were left nearly open, but the chain of posts re- 
ferred to, prevented alike the escape or reinforcement 
of the garrison. The points chosen for attack were 
a ravelin near the principal gateway on the north- 
eastern face, and a work on the eastern side, 
abutting out from the ramparts by a narrow neck, 
thus named the Long-necked Bastion. 

On the a3rd December ground was broken, and 
ei^t eighteen-pounders and twenty mortars were 
got into position during the night, though under a 
heavy and well-directed fire from the enemy; and 
on the following day another battery for moitars 
was fOfmed at Buldeo Sing's garden, and opened at 
dawn. 

I went down to the garden,” wrote an officer of 
the Sirmoor Battalion, “ to see the guns open, and 
never witnessed such an interesting scene in my 
life. The place was full of troops, and upwards of 
2,000 men, in various uniforms, as busy as bees, 
were digging and filling baskets for the batteries. 
Engineers taking observations — guns roaring — shot 
flyifig all around and over us — all bustle, activity, 
and gaiety — the soldiers laughing and cracking their 
jok<^> mid running about quite in their element,” 

While ^e garrison fired briskly, their cavalry 
and made many desultory attempts to in- 

terrup|'iS%f of the siege ; but in proportion 

as were advanced, and established a 

fire the enemy's guns were 

with 3 tai 54 ^''Pfe^ oute works, and the besiegers 
suffered ^.1^^ interruption, while for several 

days shower of shot and 

battering-guns and 

.;M;i -if' 

ef ntlt. Mil Exploits in India” 


■ ^fSome of the^e works were pushed so dose to the, 

I enemy could be heard talking behind 

them* The mortar practice was splendid; ^d the 
officer quoted says : — “ It was a beautiful sight to 
see them fall like so many stars at night, and then 
they exploded in the very centre of the fort”^ 

On the 28th, an European deserter was seen 
working at the enemy's guns on the wall. On 
Christmas night, the fort was set on fire in several 
places, and the red flames were seen to shoot up 
from the very spots where the shells burst. On the 
night of the 30th December, the enemy conceived 
! an idea that the town was about to be assaulted, 
and for about twenty minutes, 5,000 matchlock- 
men poured their fire over the walls at random, 
while ghastly blue lights were blazing in every 
direction. The night was one of intense darkness, 
yet all Bhurtpore and the sky above it appeared in 
flames. It was on fire in three places at once, 
and our shells were falling into it five or six at a 
time. Though our soldiers were determined to 
punish the garrison severely when they got in — 
many in memory of what Lord Lake's wounded 
suffered in" the same place — the frightful shrieks and 
cries of the women and children, when our shells 
burst in the streets, excited much commiseration.* 
One of our soldiers, who fell into the hands of 
Durjan Sal's people, was used with unnameable 
; barbarity ; and another wrote thus of it : — “ The 
14th and 59th are worked up to a pitch of perfect 
frenzy by the shocking spectacle of their un- 
fortunate comrade who was so dreadfully mangled 
in the wood the other night, and have sworn to kill 
man, woman, and child, when they get* inside. 
What a scene it will be ! I dread it.” t 
The effect of the breaching-guns was unsatis- 
factory : the clay ramparts were so tough that 
they resisted the dint of cannon shot better than 
if they had been built of solid masonry, and though 
considerable breaches had been made, the en- 
gineers were unable to report them practicable; 
consequently, mining was resorted to. By the 8th 
of January', 1826, four mines were sprung, one of 
them under the cavalier and curtain of the north- 
eastern angle ; and though the effect produced was 
far short of what had been anticipated, still the 
dilapidation showed what other efforts^ might 
achieve. On the nth, 12th, and 16th, Oth^ 
mines were sprung-— the last containing no less Aatt 
2,000 pounds of gunpowder— \nth terrific , 

The garrison had made some attempt 
mine, and also to repair the vast br^cbj^,; i^|;i ; 
yawned in their defences ; but $0 

, ^E.LU,S. youmal, \ j'; 

I ' t of *1*® ^ 


AN, OLD SCOTTISH GANNON. 


the fire of that ev:ery/i?|jk proved | 

vain, an(J the assault was fixed for tlie iSth— the 
signal fot it* to be the ext>losion of a mine under 
the north-east cavalier, charged with nearly a ton 
of powder. 

The attacking columns were led by Major- 
Generals Reynell and Nicolls against the breaches, 
wlxfle the Jaugina gate was stormed by a column, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Delanami, the whole 
assailing force being ii,ooo bayonets. After a 
momentary pause and the tremendous explosion of 
the mine, which seemed to shoot a mountain of 
earth and stones heavenward, darkening all the air, 
with loud cheers the stormers rushed simultaneously 
' to the points of attack, and in an incredibly short 
space of time, the colours of H.M.’s 14th and 59th 
Regiments were seen flying in two of the breaches, 
^ while the attack on the gate was equally successful. 
The enemy made a resolute defence, but it was un- 
availing. The ghoiandazees fell, nearly to a man, 
under the bayonets of our soldiers, defending their 
guns to the last desperate extremity. 

Of the garrison, 14,000 were killed or wounded, 
including every chief of note. During the storm, 
great bodies of horse and foot attempted to 
escape by the western gates, but all were cut to 
pieces or captured by our cavalry. Among the 
latter was Durjan Sal, who; with his wife and two 
sons, were sent prisoners to Allahabad. 

The British losses were 103 men and officers 
killed, and 466 wounded. The prize-money taken 
amounted to forty-eight lacs of rupees. The fall of 
Bhurtpore was hailed with joy at home, as contrasted 
with the failure of Lord Lake, in 1805; and for 


mortars. Md ' ' .• At ' ' 

there was' 'about . }i^f 'au^ber'’'i:,«ia^^f||ns 
showing that the ti:a& there 
used for the attack of a' secdsdaiy' 

Europe.’’* , ^ . 

Among the guns found at Bhurtpoi^ of- 

great calibre an^ destructive power,. .p^Jarly 
known among the besiegers by the absurd uame of 
‘‘sweet lips,^' taken by H.M. 14th, at the ppint of 
the bayonet. Another was an antique $COtti$h 
brass cannon, inscribed, “ jacobus MENT^t'3^^ ,ME 
FECIT, EDINBURGH, ANNO DOM. 1 642,” It WM 

found on the ramparts by Captain (afterwards 
Colonel) Lewis Carmichal, a Peninsular officer, 
then serving as aide-de-camp to Sir Jasper NicqHs, 
who, on the day before the storm, with six 
grenadiers of the 59th and four Ghoorkas, made 
a gallant dash into one of the breaches to recon- 
noitre it for the deadly work of the next day. The 
old Scottish cannon was given to him by the 
Governor-General and Council of India, and is 
now in the Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh. 

On the 19th of January Lord Combermere and 
Sir Charles Metcalfe entered the citadel, and on 
the 20th the young rajah was placed on his throne. 
The chief widow of the late rajah was nominated 
regent, and intrusted with the custody of the^ 
' person of his young successor ; while the govem- 
I ment was given to two ministers, who were to 
I rule under the control of a British Resident, speci- 
' ally appointed to reside at Bhurtpore. DurJaU 
, Sal’s brother, Mad h 00 Sing, made his submission ; 
j surrendered Deeg, and retired into^ the British 
I territories,' there to live on a liberal pension. 


his exploit there, Lord Combermere was created a Among many interesting objects taken ut Bhurt- 
Viscount. pore, one of the most remarkable is the silver 

The total number of cannon-shot, case-shot, and howdah of Durjan Sal, now in the museum' the 
shrapnel-shell fired at Bhurtpore, amounted to East India Company. “ It is made of thin plates 
61,446 rounds. Of the operations, an officer wrote of silver, very beautifully wrought, fixed, pn the 
thus: — “We find a great similarity of object be- exterior of a wooden framing. The bottom of the 
tween this siege and those of Kattrass and Am- howdah is of open cane-work, and the sides are 
werp, conducted by the trench. Both were covered with crimson silk, of which material, also, 
citadels or forts, with strong garrisons, and both are made the cushions. The canopy is of extremely 
were well fortified after the modes of the several i ungainly form, but is very curious, from being in 
countries; for Hattrass had a good glacis and a the shape of a crested bird with outstretched wings, 
ditch. It was required to occupy them, in both The body, head, and outside of the wings are 
cases^ with as much certainty of result as could be covered with silver, the underside of foe latter 
cofoi^nded, and with as little sacrifice of human being lined with flowered crimson silk,?'t 
life"aS{ could be obtained; and in neither case was The capture of Bhurtpore put an end .to those 
taken at aU an object if this could be ! taunts in which foe natives had^ been pfone lO 
it. On both occasions, bombardment j indulge since the failure of Lord Lake^ 
upon, and in both cases ! impregnability, so fondly believed ip, 

was, in fact, efficient in the guished; but, as it was quite possible 
^^iege of Antwerp there were 145 * « journal of ArUllery Operations before 

fifty-nine guns, and eighty-six f Bevendge’s ‘‘India.** V 
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become a focus for disconteoted spirits a acting, not for themselves but for 

time^ ils €drtificari<m^ were complexly rather ib:an^ to he^ diat one 

‘‘ of this prooseding ^ ^ngs they did, after rtinstating him in 

questio^^i but since the British Goyei^irieut his capital, was to render it incapable of defence/’ 


CHAPTER V. 

THE SUCCESSION OF ALVAR.— CLOSE OF LORD AMHERST*S ADMINISTRATION. 


Atu was . quiet now at Bhurtpore, but there was 
anit|ier quarter in which disturbances were likely 
to ensue. The Rajah of Alvar — a province of 
Upper Hindostan, some 3,000 square miles in 
c^ctent, and comprising two districts, Mcwat and 
Macheny— having died, left an illegitimate son 
and a nephew, both minors ; and as usual, his suc- 
cession was disputed by different partisans. 

As neither seemed to have any decided sign of 
success, a compromise was effected. By this, 
Benee Sing, the nephew, became nominally rajah, 
white Bulwunt Sing, the son, was to be minister 
on 'attaining his majority, until which period a 
neighbburing nabob, Ahmed Buksh Khan, then 
under our protection, was to hold the office of 
guardian ; but as the youths approached manhood, 
ambStion fired them both, and civil war began to 
rage,! for the inhabitants of the Mewat district 
are in disposition, and even predatory in 
their itabits.# 


In; 1824, th^ nephew, Benee Sing, gained so 
decid*^ an ascendency that he became the real 
ruler ; wWfe the son, Bulwunt Sing, retired upon a 
jaghire* Soon after this a wanton attempt was made 
tomurder 4 hmed Buksh Khan ; but, on the seizure 
of the assassin, the latter confessed that he had 
bcbn secretly prompted to the deed by Mulha, the 
rajkh*$ dewan and favourite, and other leading 
pedplb at Alvar. Ahmed was, by his protection 


treaf^, prohibited from resorting to arms, even for 
hi$ 0 ^pxoteciiQii ; hence he applied to the British 
W required that the guilty persons 
under guard, to Delhi for trial, 
pr^ttended to make them prisoners, but 
be displayed his real views by taking 
favour than ever; and when 
Delhi remonstrated with him, he 
“That, as an independent 
entitled to try his. subjects for 
been committed by 


To show that he was determined to assert his 
independence, he proceeded to strengthen the 
fortifications of Alvar, his capital,' which stands at 
the base of a steep hill, i,2ock feet in height, com- 
manded by a strong fortress thereon. He alsp 
began to muster troops and enter into communica- 
tion with all who were disaffected to British rule, 
and more especially with Durjan Sal, of Bhurtpore ; 
till the fall of the latter, and the flight and captivity 
of its master, filled him with terror ; and the instant 
he heard that Lord Amherst was about to dispatch 
troops against him, he made submission, by giving 
up the parties accused of attempting to murder the 
khan, for trial at Delhi, by releasing Bulwunt Sing 
from a prison into which he had cast him, and by 
ceding to him a large amount of territory. 

Earl Amherst, finding all India qiiiet, now inti- 
mated his intention of resigning. “The progress 
of the British,’' says Auber, “ had now reached a 
point when campaigns could no longer be re- 
quired within the limits of India. Powerful 
enemies they had none. In 1827, all the chiefs^of 
Malwa, with the Mahratta princes, sent missions to 
the government which they had once dreamed of 
destroying. Plolkar was dead, and Scindia died 
in the following March, leaving no wreck of the 
dominion which had formerly spread over the' 
largest provinces of Hindostan, and bearing no 
malice against the stately power which had deprived - 
him of it. In the same year, also, the crowh of 
Delhi was, in name, as it had long been 
transferred to the Company ; while the title of tlife 
king, acknowledged until now, extifi^^bd. 
The British put an end to the folly of acknow- 
ledging themselves vassals to a man who had lost 
every attribute of power, except its, and 

In the beginning of August, 1826, the .^ 

General set forth on a tour 
provinces. 


‘ British Power iai 






HINDOO JUGGLERS. 


i6th of November, to which his royal authority was usurped ;by,v^. 
pripces, and among British Resident, and added, that the^e was not;.i'®S,^ 
dCT, the King of in the affairs of Oude to justify it. The ^ 

went to Lucknow, of some refractory lords on the frontie^li»4jj'^:|p . 

that now ensued, certain disturbances, but the whole 

erms, of the extent a most prosperous condition, and the pe^^ p^ ; 

■ . ’ 


Cawnpore, on the 
he pi^ by several native | 

O^^i^l^iteiiB'-Phbse visit ‘ he ■ 
Pbi^^^^^^^tetercourse 
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' he was Trithout court ; 

of that he always fulfUled all M$ agree- 




had repeatedly^ by libml loans and 
advajtopa, relieved the Calcutta treasury in times 
of sisirhm embarrassment ; but, notwithstanding all 
this/ there was no change in the administration of 
Ou^ when he died in the October of 1827, and 
wasjsucceeded by his eldest son, under the title of 
Naiiir-ud-deen Hyder. 

Ilatl Amherst, after visiting Agra and the young 
Rajah of Bhurtpore, proceeded to Delhi, where the 
envoys of the Rajpoot States met him ; and he 
fgund himself obligecl to discuss certain questions 
^ncerning , precedence witli the Mogul, who, in 
i the midst of the liumiliaLion related by Auber, 
^%OUJd fain have exacted from the Governor-General 
of Rritish India that homage which he claimed 
fironi him as his vassal. “'I’lie time for such 
mummery had passed away ; and before the visit 
terminated, the King of Delhi was made perfectly 
aware that he must henceforth be contented to 
regard himself as only a stipendiary of the 
Ctoipany,” 

the city of the Mogul, Earl Amherst 
travelled northrward to Simla, in the protected 
Sikh territory, between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
which thus, for the first time, became the court 
tfmtxtdfitm of Bengal,'’ and a residence for the 
< 3 bvemors-General of India; and while ^herc, he 
^t^cblished the most friendly relations with Runject 
the King of Lahore ; and in the end of June, 
out for Calcutta, on his homeward way. 

On the 6th of July, the government of India 
iost one of its most distinguished servants in the 
^rs(;ui of old Sir Thomas Munro, the governor of 
Madras. The Burmese war prevented him from 
Retiring from India so early as he wished; and 
sacrificing his personal wishes and convenience to 
fte public service, he retained his office till its 
ihduclusioti. At length, in 1827, he made every 
d^hg^ment for returning to enjoy his well-earned 
and what remained to him of life, among 
^Ijll^untains of his native land ; and before his 1 


id^ading punishment of flogging to be dis- 
charged irora the Compan/s SOTice ; but it was 
not intended that this order should extend to 
Christian drummers, and caused'some mistakes and 
military disputes in 1836. 

On the death of Dowlut Rao Scindia, in MaCrch, 
1827, without any heir of his own body, and 
without having appointed a successor, in accordance 
with what was supposed to be his wish, a boy of 
eleven years of age, and distantly related to his 
family, was, with tlie sanction of Amherst’s govern- 
ment, placed upon the throne, under the guardian- 
ship of Scindia’s favourite wife, Baiza Baee, as 
regent ; but in the September of the same year, 
it was resolved to expel from Gwalior, Maun Sing 
Rao Patunker (the governor of Powaghur), who had 
established himself there, and was in opposition to 
the government. Accordingly, Major Fielding 
was instructed by the Resident, Colonel Stewart, to 
march the whole of the late Scindia’s Reformed 
Contingent for that purpose to Gwalior, to which 
we have already referred as one of the most 
famous of Indian forts. 

A lofty rock starts suddenly out of the thickly- 
wooded valley of Gwalior, to the height of some 
hundred feet, surrounded by battlements a mile 
and a half in length, by about 300 yards in breadth, 
and overlooks the surrounding country. Early in 
December, Major Fielding was before this place, 
which Patunker was prej)are(l to defend, at the head 
of 2,000 men, though the major acquainted him 
with the instructions he had received. 

The order for a preconcerted attack, before 
three and four p.m. on the nth, was issued by 
Fielding, who conducted that on the south-east iii 
person. It consisted of two battalions of infantry, 
and 600 of the Contingent Cavalry, dismounted, and 
led by two native officers, named Churanajee and 
the Rissaldar Jour Buksh Rao, who dashed on in 
gallant style, and drove in the outposts of Patunker 
till they got close to the wall, under which tjiey 
placed themselves. The battalions then advanced, 
and also effected a lodgment about dark. 

The second column, led by Captaia Stubbs^ 


he proceeded to pay a farewell visit to ! consisted of 400 of the contingent, two batt^dio^ 
i;of the ceded districts, in whom he j with their guns, and about 600 naatchfock-iira ; 




the order to Stubbs was to dispo^efis Ratii^er of 
the substantial houses in the SharaB^ 


feel a strong interest, but w'as attacked 
July with cholera, and expired on 

. at Buteecoodnh, near Gooti, ' them himself ; but that officer waa 

An equestrian statue, by ; leading on a party of the British 
to his memory at | the house against which he 
/ j the rest remained in 

0. .gfehcral order, issued by Lord * It was Major FieUin^S 
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ulterior operations from t 



were 

amiij^eja^^^:^ ;the;inner 

wajl &it>iit^ |:he ou^ was sq completely 

taken In leverse as to be untenable. When every- 
thing s^tound him was in Major Fielding’s possession, 
and bitteries were erected against his western wall 
to breach it^ Patunker sent to request a cessation 
of^ hostilities, which was granted, the major saying: 
** I have only to advert to the nature of the dis- 
pute to account for my exercising a degree of 
forbearance which, in a mere military point of view, 
'would be quite ridiculous.” 

Eventually, Maun Sing Rao, with his son and 
their followers, were permitted to evacuate Gwalior 
on the 15th of December, and theirs were the last 
shots fired during Lord Amherst’s tenure of office. 

In his report to Colonel Stewart, Major Fielding 
says : — I have great pleasure in stating that the 
conduct of the contingent, both British levy and 
Mahrattas, was most gallant, and I should have 
derived great assistance from Captain Stubbs* in- 
trepidity, had he not unfortunately been disabled 
at the very beginning. My loss, I am happy to 
say, is smaller than was expected from the nature of 
that service. * There are fourteen of the contingent 
killed, and twenty-five wounded ; and from what I 
have heard — not having yet a detailed report — 
the loss of the rest of the force falls short of 100 
killed and wounded. Of Patunker’s people, seventy- 
five were killed, including sixteen persons of con- 
sideration, and a proportionate number were 
wounded.” * 

But Maun Sing Patunker was to be the cause of 
fresh troubles in the following year. 

The year 1827 was remarkable for the ravages 
committed by tigers in the province or kingdom of 
Hyderabad. Within twelve months, about three 
hundred persons, together with a vast number of 
cattle, sheep, and goats were devoured in the circle 
of seven villages, near Doongul. There is a great 
uniformity in the detail of these occurrences ; but 
we may select one or two.f 

A poor bunniah, or shopkeeper, when returning 
to Doongul from Hyderabad, whither he had gone 
to obtain some money that was owing him, when 
alittle way beyond the cantonment of Secundrabad, 
qVcitopk an armed peon, who was apparently a 
in the same direction. After mutual 
the peon told the bunniah that he was i 
g0&,,tb;the san^e place; and, as the trader was 
a.cpmpanion in a district of so much 
him a share of hk’ food, and, as 

Sciudia’s Contiagent ; ” E. /. U. S.\ 
' , Gifzdu, 1827 . I 


.enongh iq ! 

■Hyderabad, and the^siim’hf ^ 

roused the cupidity of the p<^h,,i 
mind to kill the bunniah at a qettaiji; 
possess himself of his money« • ^ 

They proceeded together till they ^ 

spot where the ravages of one of those tig^-Wjere 
notorious, and then he attacked him, 
were struggling together, and the peon en- 
deavouring to draw his sword, the savage quia^dtped 
sprung from the jungle upon him, and cmed, him 
off bodily, “ leaving his sword and shield, which 
the bunniah carried to Doongul as trophie$ of 
retributive justice in his favour. If such instances 
of retribution were frequent and regulair, it woufd 
deter us from those crimes which are 
committed in defiance of every real or fictitiowl 
terror with which our minds are inculcated. The 
next was a Brinjarra and his wife, who were lying 
together under a tree, when a tiger sprang up, and 
seized the woman by the head. The man, firom 
mere impulse to save his wife, held her by the legs, 
and a struggle ensued between them, the tiger 
pulling her by the head and the man by tbp 
until the issue, which could not be dQubted. |lJM L 
the tiger carried off the woman. The man dwTOd 
himself to revenge her death, forsook his cattle 
and property, resigned them to his brother, offered 
his services to the tiger-killing party, and strayed 
about the jungles till he was heard of no more. 
A camel-driver, who had just been married, was, 
bringing home Ips bride, when a tiger folloW;edt 
and had them in view for a great part of the way 
to seize one of them. The bride having occasion 
to alight on the road, was instantly seized, and 
borne off by the tiger.*** \ , 

The internal administration of Lord Amherst 
India does not require any lengthened notice. A 
feeling averse to him had arisen in Britain^ in Con- 
sequence of the slow progress of the Burmese war, 
and the serious loss of life connected with it; but 
for this he was not alone to blame, as the officials 
of the Company at Calcutta have been reprehended^ 
even by their warmest adherents, for a culpable 
ignorance of everything connected with the kingdom 
of Ava, its geography, and the habits of its people. 
Still, says a writer, it must be pleaded on tlieir 
behalf, ‘‘4:he vast empire of which they w^ in 
charge, and the rapid revolutions an^ terribte jw^a^ 
which they had to assist in directing and,bttjh|^ng 
to a fortunate close. Lord Amherst ww i “ 

governor, a just and brave man. He 
good faith to native chiefs, with 
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toTal^e;,5^lEiSs\3/^^ wat^he<J'''Wjer;' 
of thfe aii4 rewaWed raeiit, 3'H^ 
king, country, and the East injJia'Cbm^ 
with fi^e^ity, and tuled numerous nations with an 
honfest, intelligent, and benevolent concern for 
theit gp(^ j but the government of this nobleman 
never receded, its due meed of praise.” 

In Bcngfl^l, which was, more immediately under 
his kupukntendence, the different departments of 
stall b^ l,eft in pretty much the same condition as 
he found them ; while in Madras and Bombay, the 
most important improvements are due to Mount- 
Stuart Elphinstone and Sir Thomas Munro. The 
leading objects of these distinguished Scotsmen 
v^rc the adaptation of their reforms to the scnti- 
and feelings of the native population ; and, 
pn p^icuiar, to the employment ' of native agency 
Vburever, with safety, it could be made honestly 
available, rather having it as a mere auxiliary to 
that of the Europeans. 

The strife with Ava had greatly injured the 
finances of India, and more than ten millions 
slerliug had been added to her debt. At the 
|;,4|Ue, when demands increased the revenues 
ph<^, so as to leave, in 1827-28, a local deficit 
^ than a million. 
v ^T%e. account,” says Beveridge, comparing the 
cldse of Lord Amhersf s administration with its cum- 
stood as follows : — In 1822-23, revenue, 
^a3,rr8,ooo; charge, ^18,406,000. In ^827-28, 
Wenuc, 2,863,000; charge, ;4'2 1,974,000. In 
debt, 29,^88,000. Ii^ 1827-28, debt, 
jrj^6o6,ooo. In financial prospect this was 
rather alarming ; but, as the increased expenditure 
had I been, occasioned by wars that were liappily 
termijilUted, there was ground to liope that, by 
careful economy the temporary embarrassment 
which had been produced would disappear.” 

Tt is certain, that but for the aid of the Madras 
: Fre^^^^cy, under Sir Thomas Munro, the Govern- 
nrent of Bengal would never have carried on the 
if^vOlong the eastern shores of the bay and up 
of the Irawaddi with success, whatever 
tie strife might have been on the plains 
i in Arracan. 

f ;ahown how many minor difficulties 
^jl^ing out of local aversion to British 
UtiiQn, prevailing in Hindqptan, the 
tested, and required, all the 
, Of Lord Amherst, and the 
at of which was not sufficiently 
quarrels took place at 




elsewhere, which, if not , promptly 
'l^shjedvmight have set all India in k fl 
i , ^Lord Hastings,” says Miss Martineau, iefl 
the Company^’s revenue incfeased by ;^6,ooo,ooo 
a year; and a considerable part of the increase 
was from the land, indicating the improved condi- 
tion of the people who held it. He was succeeded 
by Lord Amherst, who had the Burmese war to 
manage, in the first instance ; and the Mahratta^^ 
and Pindaree wars had left behind them the 
difficulty dreaded by every pacific Governor- ' 
General— an unsettled and unorganised population 
of soldiers, whom it was scarcely possible to deal 
witli, so as to satisfy at once themselves and their 
neighbours. The reforms already conceived, and 
even begun, had not yet checked abuses or 
remedied grievances ; and there were real causes 
of disaffection, in the new provinces especially, 
which gave a most mischievous power to a maraud- 
ing soldiery at the moment of finding its occupation 
gone. A vigorous rule was therefore necessary, 
and almost as much military demonstration as in 
warlike times. The improved revenue did not 
meet these calls, and much less the cost of the 
Burmese war ; and a new loan and irfereased taxa- 
tion marked the close of Lord Amherst’s term, 
He left the territory in a peaceful state, with not a 
.single fort standing out so long as Bhurtpore did 
against British authority, while the Company’s 
territories were largely increased by the Burmese 
forfeitures. He won not a little European popularity 
by ascertaining the fate of the expedition of La 
PtTOuse^ which had been as much a mystery as that 
of our Franklin P^xpedition ever was ; and he came 
home in 1828, full of confidence that the reforms 
inaugurated by his predecessor, and promoted by 
himself, would retrieve all financial difficulties if 
they were duly taken in hand by his successor. 
For such an object the very best choice was made. 
If our raj were really over, as the deluded sepoys 
riow suppose, and the last Briton were to leave 
India for ever, tradition would preserve the memory 
of Lord William Bentinck in the gratitude of the 
native po]3ulation for centuries to come, though he- 
over-ruled whatever was intolerably mischieyoAs in 
their notions.” * , ^ 

In February, 1828, Earl Amlierst^ owing 
illness of a member of his family, sailed for 
in H.M.S. Herald^ without waiting for 
a successor; and in the interval,: ’ 


was administered by Mr. Bufterwdll^L 
succeeded to it as senior member^ 

• “ British ^ 




The sword feat. 



CHAPTER VI, ' 



Tits* JVGOLBRS and snake-charmers of BRITISH INDIA. — THE GYPSIES. — KANGJARS AND ClftAllAliA^ 


NAU^CH GIRLS AND TUMBLING WOMEN, ETC. 


The most startling feats and tricks in the world are 
those performed by the numerous professional 
jugglers of India; and these have been unvaried 
since the days of Baber, the descendant of Timour, 
in the sixteeiath century. “ I was frequently 
amused at the public wells and halting-places,” 
says Forbes, by the vanjarrahs and their families, 
and especially by the jugglers, who generally found 
out the encampments of these travelling merchants. 
There they spread their carpets, and performed 
feats of legerdemain superior to any 1 have seen in 
England ; the most conspicuous was generally one 
of those women mentioned by Dr. Fryer, who hold 
nine gilded balls in play with their hands and 
feet, and the muscles of the arms and legs, for a 
long time together without letting them fall.* 

Dr. Fryer saw a juggler “who swallowed a chain, 
such as our jacks have, and made it clink in his 
stomach; but on pulling it out it was not so 
pleasant to the ladies, for whose diversion it was 
brought. 1 was promised to se^ a fellow cast up 
his entrails by his mouth, stomach and all, showing 
them to the beholders ; but this we excused.” In 
his stead was brought a juggler who, by sheer dint 
of suction, so contracted the lower portion of his 
belly, that it had nothing left to support it, but fell 
on his loins, the midriff being forced into the 
thorax, “and the muscles of the abdomen as clearly 
marked out by the stiff tenons of the alba as 
by the most accurate dissection could be made 
apparent ; he moving each row, like living columns, 
by turns.'* 

The well-known sword feat is described at great 
length by Forbes. Seating himself, the juggler took 
the sword, which had a straight blade, about twenty- 
six inches in length and one in breadth, with edges 
and point blunted, and after oiling it, he introduced 
the point into his mouth, and pushed it gently down 
his throat until the hand of Forbes, who held the 
hilt, cftDjp in contact with his lips. “He then 
meite n sign to me,” says the narrator, “ with one of 
hin to feel the point of the instrument 

his breast and navel, which I could plainly 
bini a little more backwards, and 
:^gers on his stomach, he being a vciy 

hand from the hilt, the juggler 
# <«Orieiital Memoirs.” 


fixed to it a little machine, from which a ftteitoik, 
that emitted blue flames encircled hiS h^dd^ 4nd 
imparted a diabolical aspect to his brown face ; and 
on withdrawing the blade, blood was seen on some 
parts of it, showing that its introduction was inot 
effected without violence. To tins feat he had 
been accustomed from his earliest years, having 
from the first been taught to introduce cla 5 |j}C 
instruments, till he came at last to swallow the iron 
sword in (lucstion. Forbes considers that 
great flexibility of their joints, the laxness of their 
fibres, and their temperate mode of life, rendet 
them capable of having considerable violence done 
to the fleshy parts of their bodies without any 
danger of the inflammation and other bad effecls 
which would be produced in the irritable bodies of 
Europeans : witness their being whirled round on 
the point of a pole, suspended by a hook thru$t 
into the fleshy part of their backs, withoujft|pt- 
periencing any fatal consequences. There ’ is, 
therefore, no great wonder if, by long habit in 
stretching up their necks, they are able to bring the 
windings of the stomach into a straight line, or 
nearly so, and thereby slide down the sword ihto 
the latter organ witliout so much difficulty.” 

What is called the “ batnboo-trick ” is thus 
narrated by Di. Norman Macleod : — 

“While the tom-tom was beating and the pip6 
playing, the jugglers were singing all the time in 
low accents, smoothing a place in the gravel,' thve6 
or four yards befoie us. Having thus prepared* a 
bed for the plant to grow in, he took a basket and 
placed it over the prepared spot, and covered it 
with a thin blanket. The man did not wear A 
thread of clothing, except a strip round the loins. 
The time seemed to have come for the detective's 
eye. So, just as he was becoming earnest in his 
song, and while the tom-tom beat and the pipes 
.shrilled more loudly, 1 stepped forward ivith be- 
coming dignity, and begged him to bring it to me, 
The juggler cheerfully complied T examined the 
basket; it was made of wicker-work. I ttotl 
examined the cloth covering ; it wa^ thin — 
transparent — and certainly there was nothing doiJWv 
cealed in it. I then fixed my eyes on hiS ^ 
clothing with such intcnlness that it was 
it could have been touched without disComy, ohd 
I bade him go on. 1 feU perfectly 4 Pttire .j that ihe 
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irtdi 46(W'n0Sfe SjioOscA Sitting down, he stretched went on with his incantations. Alte a 

lib t^ytAd^'MlS fflftder the basket, singing and little, to give his plant time to 

'W <iBd TO j, he then lifted the basket the basket, and the plant was two flOt 

Ihjttiofe-tihfa grt^stel, imd behold, a green plant asked us to stay a little longet, thaJ^*^to|illf'ta0! 

a •*^t»fled with our applause, he the fruit. But on being asSutod TOlJiio WWp had 



Tim magical orange-tree. 


deen xht tridt {»a:{b]rm«d bdE^re^^ that iSm ttexAt 
wouW he obeyed, I p^ifeesed myself donc^ e^th- 
out the sli^testj nduem how, t eixandned the 
gtoimdi mA fotmd it wae smooth and mitumed. 
Apparently delighted with my surprise, the juj^er 
stood* |ipi laughing. One of his companions then 
chucked a pebble to him, which he put into his 
mOuth. Immediately the same companion, walking 
backwards, drew forth a cord of silk, twenty yards 
jk or so m length. But 
* this was not all the 
discharge; for the jug- 
gler, with his hands 
behind his back, 
threw forth from his 
mouth two decanter- 
stoppers, two shells, 
a spmning-top, and 
several other things, 
and followed by a 
long jet of fire.'* 

Bruce tells us that 
at Madras he had 
seen a female juggler 
who, in his own 
house, had frequent- 
ly converted a stone 
into a mango-tree. 

Taking a plain round 
pebble from the sea- 
shore, it was placed 
by her in an earthen- 
ware dish filled with 
earth, which was then 
watered and covered 
by a cloth. Those 
spirits by whose aid 
such wonders can be 
wrought are then in- 
voked ; the cloth was 
lifted, and a tiny 
green plant was seen just emerging from the 
earth. The latter was again watered, again covered, 
and the spirits were invoked anew. On the cloth 
being removed a second time, the little tree was 
found to be grown, and well-stocked with bright- 
coloured mangoes — the whole process occupying 
only ^ quarter of an hour ; but it is nevertheless 
trtin> adds Bruce, that an English jtggler can fr}'^ 
pmmake^ in any man’s hat.* 

mango, or orange-tree, is one of the 
of the Indian juggler; and Dr. Francis 
US that in Canara, Mysore, and 
imde may be witnessed any day 
and Sights in the East.” 
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for twopendfi Ebglidi; k not 

8emto<a»dliit * ‘\/i 

Another set of sipg;ul8V tticM^s Ipilce- 
charmers, who, according to Jfm 

Hindoos, wonderfully clever in oftch^qg Sit ti l rf ff, 9s 
well as m the practice of the art of 1 ^ ^ 

They pretend to draw' them from their by a 
song, or the dull music of an instrument like an 
Irish bag-pipe , but he tells us this is 4cme 

to deceive; fer if 
ever a snake 4mnes 
forth at the sounds 
given, it is certain to 
be a tame oUe, de- 
prived of its veno* 
mous teeth, and pbt 
there for the purpose. 
These snake-charin- 
ers are very expert 
in the first branch of 
the trade — that of 
catching the snakes. 
They can discover 
the hole of the reptile 
with equal ease and 
certainty, and by dig- 
ging into it, can seize 
the animal by the 
tail by one hand, and 
draw the body 
through the ' other 
with extreme rapidity, 
till the finger and 
thumb close round 
the neck. The vono- 
nious fangs are then 
extracted, and the 
creature has to com- 
mence its mysterious 
course of instruction. 
The so-called 
charmer is always provided with hot iron to sear 
the flesh in case of being bitten. ** A man,^’ says 
Johnson, ** exhibited one of his dancing cobra^M- 
capellos before a large party. A boy about sixteen 
years old was teasing the reptile to make it bite 
him, which it actually did, and to some purpose^ 
for m an hour after he did! of the bite. The 
father of the boy was astonished, and protested 
that it could not be from the bite;^that flie SijiMke 
had no venomous teeth, and that he and boy 
had often been bitten by it before, without; 
effect. On examining the snake, it was |is^4 
the former fangs were replaced by new onos, 1 
* “ Tour througli the South of 
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not fiur out of the jw, but srtBldieiit te , , , 

boy. Tho oid man said he sa:w^^ 
such h cfatutnstance 
Itlietjit a^< seVetal passages in 
laxly in the 58th Psalm and the 8di ch^tet of 
Jetemiah^ lyhich alhide to the commonly-recdved 
Indiai;^ idea that these reptiles, may be rendered 
docile by certain charms ; and Dr. Shaw tells us 
that the smne idea prevails yet in Barbary. This 
serpent^Karming may be but -a remnant of that 
andent form of serpent-worship, which once existed 
in m^y parts of the world, from some dim tradi- 
tion of the serpents of Eden and Aaron's rod, 
which^ as the jormugandr of Scandinavu, formed 
thO emblem of eternity, as a circle, and is one 
of the wildest fictions of the Edda— 

! 

^''That sca-snakc, tremendous curled, 

Whose monstrous circle guards the woild.’’ 

A superstition, a remnant of which was the Glain 
Neidr^ or adder-gem of the Welsh Druids, and is 
Still to be found in Scotland, in the form of the 
knobwork on Celtic crosses and Highland clirk- 
hiltsj* while among the Romans, the circle was 
the emblem of eternity, and hence the rings be- 
stowed to this day upon bishops and brides ; and 
from this ancient, and once prevalent idea, it 
is that so many instances of serpent- worship aic 
to be found in India, especially among the Nrgas, 
on the south-eastern hills of Assam, who are the 
IpOtit savage of Indian tribes, and whose name is 
derived from ^lag, the Hindoo word for a serjxnt, 
being descendants of a Scythian horde called the 
Negfthuk, or snake-born lace. 'fhey are athletic 
savageSi whose faces and bodies are tattooed in a 
frightfill ^nanner, b% pneking the juice of the bela- 
nu,t into the skin in a variety of fantastic and 
suakey figures. Negapatam, on the Malabar coast, 
still signifies the city of the serpents, which abound 
there j and Nieuhoff tells us that in his time the 
natives deemed it an inexpiable crime to kill one. 

^ Alm<!>Sl every European stranger in India is still 
ej^totained by an exhibition of dancing snakes. 
*||>etOpl3S(;a-di-capello, or hooded serpent, is a beau- 
lie in appearance, but one of the most 
, tfi the coluber class, as its bite proves 
than an hour. Near the head it 
hood^hich it expands or contracts 
it is named the hooded snake ; 
UXe those which are carried in 
basll^ Hindostan, and thus procure 

a for k of wanderers who play 

aliS# a flageotet, to which the snakes are 

to keep time by a graceful motion 
^ a' Indian Field Sports." 



headi erecting it about half their from 
ground, and apparently following the mutic 
itith gentle curves, like the undulation^ of a swan's 
neck. At times, twenty of these reptilear may 
be seen dancing thus, with hundreds of natives 
looking on in admuatioa When the music 
ceases, the snakes become motionless, and are 
instantly consigned to their baskets, on the plea 
that they mighi become perilous to the spectators. 

In Turkey, Arabs make the same exhibition of’^ 
dancing snakes, but there aie no cobras, such as 
those shown by the snake-charmers of British 
India. 

Another wandering class in this lemarkable 
land are the gipsies, who exist in considerable 
numbers, with all the characteristics wiiich belong 
to that wild and singular race in every part of the 
world where they arc to be fdund. “ The affinity, 
nay, almost the identity of language, proves that 
the dark-eyed wanderers who frequent the lanes, 
commons, and lieaths of England, sprang oiiginally 
from Hindostan, and ought long since to have 
settled the dispute about their origin. Of course, 
the language of the English gipsy is much mixed 
and corrupted, but any one familiar with Hin- 
dostanee can converse with them in that idiom." 

The gipsies of India are continually moving 
from place to place, following all kinds of avoca- 
tions, save tliosc which lequiie hard labour. They 
seldom have houses or lixed habitations of any 
kind, and have but vague ideas of honesty. There 
aic different varieties of the class in India, but 
the two principal divisions aie the black and white 
gipsies —a difference which does not arise so much 
from complexion as from certain differences in 
their habits and inirsuits. 

Two other classes of the vagrant tribe are 
the Kangjars and Chamars. The former, says 
Montgomery Martin, prey upon birds of every 
kind, which they catch with a spike fastened to a 
long rod. They rejec t beef, but eat crocodiles, or 
whatever else comes in their way. The men 
gather peacocks' feathers for sale, ^nd make ropes 
of the grass called sabe, which seem to be the 
principal exertions they make for procuring food. 
Their women are the only ’persons who tattoo the 
female Hindoos. They worship, he continues, i 
goddess called Bibi (a Persian word for ladjyV'and 
a god named Porandhami. They offer aacrifioes^ 
and their priesthood is hereditary. 1!hejr tiauaSy 
bleep in portable sheds, but in Pktua 
few shops, where they sell feathers ind 
ropes ; the owners have some littkf 
employ their brethren to coHe<^* ^ 
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(iW'.are ,tJiie 'j^feparm 
of ieit^, ^ asisufih are paiiate, outcasts unflepj 
. ban, an4, liever permitteci to abide in towns or 
villages. Yet they are too numerous to be all 
occupied in the' preparation of leather, hence they 
act BS porters and labourers more than any other 
class but they cannot serve as soldiers. They eat 
curious and all kinds of unclean and unwholesome 
' food, and have a degraded . and inferior aspect. 
In the south of India they are generally regarded 
as a, great fragment of the aboriginal race; but 
in th^ north, where they are less numerous, they 
do ncl betray so much personal inferiority, and 
when in good circumstances are personally quite 
equal to other Hindoos. Some of these northern 
Chamars have made good soldiers, and they fought 
well in the war against Tippoo ; but no virtue, 
no bravery, no merit, can induce the higher or 
purer castes to associate with them. 

, None are to pray, to sacrifice, to read, or .Jo 
speak to the hapless men,” says Forbes ; “ none 
are to be allied by friendship or by marriage, none 
to eat or drink with them ; they arc to be for ever 
excluded from all social connections, to wander 
over the earth, or to dwell at a distance from the 
pure, deserted by all good. men and trusted by 
none; never to be received with affection nor 
trusted with kindness ; but to be branded with 
infamy and shame, the curse of heaven, and the 
scorn and hatred of all men of pure caste.”* 

The Nautch girls of India, who, though called 
dancers, are rather pantomimisls and posture- 
makers, form a distinct body in society, and have 
rights and immunities which arc fully recognised 
and protected by the law. A Nautch is an indis- 
pensable part of every entertainment, and of the 
modesty of it accounts vary very much. 

According to the missionary Rhenius, in 1817, 
he found the dancing of the girls at the yearly festival 
'in Conjeveram indecent; but Mrs. Fllwood says 
nothing of this in her .account of a Nautch at 
JBombay., “ The girls,” she says, “ were magnifi- 
centjty but not tastefully dressed, in trowsers 
^4 petticoats so immensely full, that they would 
faf nexceed those of the most fashionable lady 
e present day. .... They were for a 
f; . employed in coquettishly arranging 

" playing with their ankle 

At length they. began, not to dance, 
igmcjffully and slowly, throwing their 
i^aving their drapery, which they 
&ein or let fall in becoming folds, 
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which' are like'. |a; , 

on which are placed 
gourds at each end aa 
tom-toms, or small drums, beaten witiir jtf 
Many of these dancing girls ajtief; 
delicate in their persons, soft in 
metrical in form ; dedicated from c^nldjfcMi^ 
this profession, they preserve in general*a 
and decency in their demeanour, and their/diaw 
require the utmost attention, from the 
ankles being hung with bells attached .tO^ their’ 
gold or silver anklets, which ring in concert '.with 
the music. Their motions are meant to 
with the song or music, love, hope, jea 
and other passions, which can all be understood, 
even by those who are ignorant of Hindostanee. 
Another class of dancing girls, quite apart from 
these, are those who are dedicated to the . Hind<m 
temples. These are supplied by their parents, who 
are taught that the presentation of a beautifid 
daughter to the Deity is highly acceptable. ; All 
these dancing girls, of every kind, are generdly 
gorgeously attired, and their persons are redolmt 
of perfume. They scent their long black hair with 
oil of cloves, attar of roses, and the like, and 'they 
frequently wear strongly-scented flowers.^ 

They are permitted to eat meat of every kind, 
e.xcept beef; they may even drink of spirituous 
liquors, and they frequently have accomp^fed 
Asiatic armies to the field. No ceremony or 
festival of any kind is considered complete without 
their presence, and every great temple has its owti . 
set of dancers attached to it. Dr. Buchanan; tdfc 
us that there were 100 of these girls in Conjev^mici 
in 1809. Their most graceful measure 
called “The Kite Dance,” the air for 
slow, and to which they imitate the g^stureiS’Of 'a 
person flying a kite. The attitudes incidetft 
are favourable to Oriental grace, |^ilo 
direction of the eyes displays tfe finest: fei^i^es 
of the Nautch girls to the best advantage. ' 

The tumbling women of India— a land whem all 
kinds of professions have been carefully sepamted 
from each other since time immemorial— form a 
class quite distinct from the dancers. 
dancing girl, so long as si# continues |n ' d# 
temple,” says Bmce, “is professionally diW*dfted 
to unchastity by religious sanctionj^ fof ^ 
Hindoo race, whether they do well’ or 
whatever they do, they do all for 
their gods. On the other handj 
woman, so long as she continues, one; #1 

# Forb«s.v 
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to ^stal purity. According to 
auihoriti<;i&» riae tumbling girl bdoa:^ 
caste of bet ptm." She is in a state 
previously to becoming a dancer, and purity is s^ctly ^ 
enjoined t^ ri^eir places can be supplied 
girls. Thus, says the writer before qubt^, one 
of these females, in the course of a brief life, may 
pass through three conditions in the fulhlment of 
her mission': first, professional purity as a tumbler ; 
religiously enjoined impurity while a dancer at the 
temple; and, thirdly, virtue again, when she becomes 
a wife, for (he adds) there is no instance on record 
of a dicing girl ever breaking her marriage vows.*’ 
Before quitting this subject, we may here refer 
m the Fakirs, Dervishes, and other devotees of British 
Ridia. It was about the year 1320 that many pious 
Hindoos, who lived upon charity, obtained a 
reputation for sanctity by the length of their 
pilgrimages and the severity of their penances. 
Among these were the Fakirs, who, through 
various means, of which cunning was not the 
least, held, and still hold, over die people, an 
almost unlimited influence. Those of the Senessec 
tribe are a set of mendicant philosophers, who live 
on the charity of all the other Hindoos. They i 
are entirely nude, and many of them are robust 
and handsome men. They admit proselytes from 
other tribes, especially youths of intelligence, whom 
they take great pains to initiate in their mysteries. 
They often unite in large armed bodies, for 
lulg^ages to holy rivers and sacred temples ; but 
as the provinces through which these assembled 
saints marched were always laid under contribution 
by them, they have often caused infinite trouble, 
a^ once put to rout the army of Aurungzebe ; and 
we have related in its place how an army of these | 
fell on Bengal in the days of Warren Hastings, I 
They inside in holes or caves, or under banyan 
trees near the temples, and imagine that the expia- 
tion of their own sins and those of others consists 1 
in the most rij^rous penances and mortifications. 
Some make a Hiemn vow to remain for life in one 
position ; others undertake to drag heavy chains or 
caimon balls, or to crawl on their hands and knees 
years upon years; while some will roll their 
iMdted from the banks of the Indus to those 
to collect money to build a temple, 
or for sin. ^ 

swing for life before a slow fire, with 
an daily overhead. “I have 

seqi a, writer, “who had made a vow 

to "np 1# ntfos in a pairticular manner above 
nover fo them until he had 

powti of bsing them. He was one 
, ^hts in the East.” 


GymhoBophists, who wear no kind ol cover- 

seemed more like a wild beast than & 
[man ; his arms, from having been sq long in one 
posture, were become withered and dried up^ while 
his outsttetched fingers, with nails of twenty years’ 
growth, had the appearance of extraordinary homs; , 
his hair, full of dust and never combed, hung over 
him in a savage manner, and, except in his, erect 
position, there was nothing human about him. 

I saw another of these devotees, 

who was one of the Phali worshippers of Siva, who, 
not content with wearing or adoring the symbol of 
that deity, had made a vow to fix every year a large 
iron ring into the most tender part of his body, 
and thereto to suspend a heavy chain, matl^ yards 
long, to drag on the ground. I saw this extra- 
ordinary saint in the seventh year of his penance, 
when he had just put in the ^seventh ring, and the 
wound was then so tender and painful that he was 
obliged to carry the chain upon his shoulder till 
the orifice became more callous.” 

Stavorinus describes them as going entirely 
naked, and carrying a thick club, the end of 
which is wound round with rags of various colours, 
adding that they strew their hair, and often 
besmear their whole body with ashes, and are not 
allowed to marry. He saw a Fakir at Surat, who 
had imposed upon himself a silence of twelve years, 
ten of which had elapsed. He was covered with a 
white dust, made from the ordure of the sacred 
cow, and in his hut was a niche, containing a four- 
armed idol, carved out of black shining stone.* 
Tavernier mentions that some lay fire on their 
heads, and burn the scalp to the bone ; and that 
some will bury themselves in a ditch for nine da3rs, 
without tasting food or water. D'Herbelot reckons^ 
that in his time there were 800,000 Mohammedan 
Dervishes or Fakirs, and 1,200,000 idolatrous ones in 
India. The terrible exhibitions of self-torture are ’ 
yearly becoming less; in many places they have 
disappeared. Hence devotees, stripped to the skin, 
are no longer seen rolling on the earth, even fi:om 
Trichinopoly to the great hill temple of Pylna, a 
distance of a hundred miles; and we no more en- 
counter the revolting spectacle of female devotees 
lying by the highway, covered with self-inflicfed 
wounds; and the armed Senessees and other 
fanatical vagabonds, who were wont tq traverse feie 
country in perilous bands, varying from 
to thousands, adding assassination and to 

every other conceivable crime, 

British rule, to our numerous ganisqmi aipid 
ordered native police, only to be 
history of the past. 

# Voyage to the East 
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CHAPTER VIL 

tOKd WItLIAM BBNTINCK OOVERNOR-OENERAL. — ^THE BATTA DISPUTE,— PIKANCIAL Aftp OTttEH^ 

REFORMS. — ^THE OPIUM TRADE. 


Lord Amherst’s successor in the administration 
of India Vas Lieutenant-General William Caven- 
dish Bentinck, G.C.B., Colonel of the nth Light 
Dragoons, second son of William, Duke of Port- 
land, during whose tenure of office the dreadful 
society known as the Thugs was suppressed, and 
the odious act of suttee was abolished. His 
former Indian career, as Governor of Madras, had 
not been a fortunate one, as he had been abruptly 
deprived of that office in 1807 by the Directors, 
whose resolution declkred that, “ although the zeal 
and integrity of the present governor, Lord William 
Bentinck, are deserving of the Court’s approbation, 
yet, when they consider the unhappy events which 
have taken place at Vellore, and also other parts 
of his lordship’s administration, which have come 
before them, the Court are of opinion that it is 
expedient, for the restoration of confidence in the 
Company’s government, that Lord William Ben- 
thick should be removed.” 

Of this measure he complained bitterly at the 
time, asserting the Vellore mutiny could in no way, 
directly or indirectly, be imputed to him. ‘‘I 
have been severely injured in my character and 
feelings,” he continued. ‘‘ For these injuries I ask 
reparation — if, indeed, any icjwation can atone 
for feelings so deeply aggrieved, and a character so 
unjustly compromised in the eyes of the world. 
In complying with my demands, you will discharge, 
if I may venture to say so, what is due no less to 
your own honour than to mine.” 

The Court only responded by platitudes and 
verbose resolutions about the violation of caste, 
and ultimately by an apology wffiich was by no 
means satisfactory; and though for some -years 
afterwards he was employed by the king in tlie 
cabinet and field, his thoughts were ever turned to 
India, and his ambition was to tread its soil once 
more, with a higher office than that of which he 
bad been deprived. In 1809, amid the operations 
incident to the battle of Corunna, at the head of 
the 42nd Highlanders and the 50th Regiment, he 
bot^ tbe bnmt of the action on the right; in 1812 
he Ootntnanded, with honour, the British army in 
in 1814 reduced Genoa When the 
of Hastings retired he became a candi- 
date feat the Ojffice of Governor-General; and on the 
of Lord Amherst he did not allow his 


claims to be forgotten, and when the office became 
again vacant he succeeded in obtaining it 

“ The appointment was, in itself, a great triftmph 
to Lord William Bentinck, as it was impossible to 
resist the inference that if he was fit to be" 
Governor-General he ought not to have been dis- 
missed as unfit to be Governor of Madras ; but for 
a time it seemed doubtful if the appointmei;|| 
would prove more than a barren honour.” lie 
was appointed in July, 1827. In the following 
month the death of Canning caused a change (rf 
ministry. The latter might, had they chosen, have 
annulled the appointment, and put in force the 
royal right of recall ; but they adopted the nobler 
course, and Lord William Bentinck was permitted 
to sail in February, 1828, and on the 4th of July 
assumed the government, on his arrival at Calcutta. 

Though all kind of warfare had ceased, and the 
vast peninsula was — for the first time, perhaps, in 
its history — tranquil, Lord Bentinck found that he 
had to face circumstances calculated alike to test 
his nerve and judgment, in confirming the systems 
of reform already initiated in the government of 
India, when, on his arrival, the provisional autbo* 
rity, which had been exercised by Mr. Bayley, of 
course ceased. A large addition had been made 
to the debt of the country (the revenue of which 
was more than a million short of its expenditure), 
the result of the Burmese and Bhurtpore watS. In 
short, in the three years previous to his arrival, tibie 
public debt of India had swelled to ;^i3,oo^,Ba3 
sterling,* and a policy of retrenchment became 
absolutely necessary. The Directors assume that 
the scale of expenditure in iS2%-24 a fair 
standard, and Lord Bentinck was prepared to give 
practical effect to their view; and this he did to 
an extent calculated to excite the greatest, dis- 
content among all parts of the community, but 
more particularly the army. Hence murmurs were 
heard on all sides. More than one Governor^ 
General had been instructed by the Court of 
Directors to abolish several military allowances, 
known as “ batta,” “ half-batta,” “ tentage,’’ and so 
forth ; but all had shrunk from fiie odium and 
probable peril of doing so. 

Lord Bentinck resolved to obey his and 

those for ‘‘half-batta” were issued on tHa Of 

^ Finance Report, 1832, \ 
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November, 1828, under circumstances which must 
have made h\m doubt their expe<ifence, as*' the 
rupees saved were not worth the good spirit which 
was sacrificed, and which some men has 

never yet been properly recovered, while others 
are of opinion that the discontent culminated 
at last in the then remote Mutiny. Viscount 
Combermore, the Commander-in-chief, protested 
as strong); as he possibiy could against it, and 
i >4 aed office rather than enforce the order. 

The two civil mem- 
bers of the Council, Sir 
C’harles Metcalfe and 
Mr. W. B. Bay ley, both 
men of ability and of 
ample Indian espe 
lienee, were of opinion 
that the interests of the 
Cornyiany, and of tlie 
British empire thcie, 
could neither he saved 
nor served by means of 
petty savings. 

The chief command 
of the Anglo - Indian 
army now devolved 
upon Major-General Sir 
Kelward Bame.s, who, in 
Spain, in France, and 
the field of Waterloo, 
had borne his part as 
a gallant soldier and 
able leader, and who, as 
Governor of Ceylon, 
had displayed considci- 
able powers as a di[)lo- 
matist ; but when he 
resigned, in 1833,011 the 
Government of l^arl 

Grey and the Reform party seeming firmly cstab 
lished. Lord William Bentinck atlded the functions 
of Goinmander-m-cliief to those of Governoi- i ])()rc, Dinapore, IJarraekyiore, and Ghazipore. A 
General. j niucli wider ajipliention was at first intended, and 

Sir Charles Metcalfe rcviiiested that his senli ! would liave been ajiplied ; but the home authorities 
ments concerning the half-hatta should bo corded, ; had a wholesome fear of that discontent which was 
in hope that the order might be rcscimled 'Dus j spreading fast through the entire army, 
eminent civilian gave. it as his o])inion, founded on : Still further to carry out their views of retrench- 
twenty-e.ight years’ experience, that the allowances j menu Lord William Bentinck, soon after his 
of officers on full batla arc barely sufficient for j anival, apjiointed two committees, a civil and 
their proper support in their several ranks, and I a mditaiy, each consisting of three members, one 
do not admit of any reduction without great suf j fiom each presidency, to sit at Calcutta, for the 
tering.” The whole amount of the actual saving, ! mstitution of a complete inquiry into every branch 
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allowances were notoriously unequal to their 
support, and breaking what was called “ the com- 
pact of 1801,” which gave full batta as a coiripen- 
.sation for those quarters which officers had been 
obliged to procure at their own expense, build, or 
purchase at a sale. The hardship of all this was 
laid before the Governor-General, who could but 
])lead that he was acting in obedience to orders 
from l^eadenhall Street ; but the gentlemen there 
took higher ground, and after denouncing the tone 
and tenor of the memor- 
ials as inconsistent with 
military subordination, 
ended the subject, .so 
fiir as they were con- 
cerned, by ciedaring 
their resolution to have 
th'c order enforced. 
“No one was so great a 
sufferer by it as the 
Govcrnor-Cleneral him- 
self, since it subjected 
him, at the very com- 
mencement of his ad- 
ministration, to a degree 
of unpopularity of which 
he was never able after- 
wards to disencumber 
lumself. The prejudice 
with tvhich he had thus 
to struggle WMS not more 
unfortunate than it was 
unjust, since he had 
acted only ministerially 
in the matter, and rather 
in oj^position to his own 
opinion than in accor- 
dance with it.” 

'I'lie only stations to 
which it was first made api)lieable were Dum-Dum, 
the great artillery banack near Calcutta, Berham- 


which excited such clamoir and discontent, fell 
short of ;^20,ooo, and this could only 1 k' gained 

l)v eurtailimr the incomes of iunior officers, whose * found that their work had already been done by 


of die Indian service, in order to secure efficiency 
I'ombined with economy. . The military committee 
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’thfe' gre^';;]^fui:febhs apparent th||^:'t:he coU^ctp^s io- 

hiSMier of ^ .vestigate,theixi and deddb for 

Of‘''whi<^'Vi^b*e^^ been made ^b'tiie being rent-free, ^ . ' 

esrtbnVofinbre than a million sterling; but the If the decision was adverse, "and 

dvil committee succeeded, yet only after some the Board of Revenue, the land 
years of assiduous labour, in effecting reductions to assessed at the usual rate, 
thb amount of about half that sum — the total prietor a right of a|j peal to the ordinary ; but 
aggregate being i ,5 53.99 ' • this enactment i)i ()\ cd an imperfect; and 

While diminishing e>:])endituro on one hand, it even caused some injusUce. I'he accumi^^on of 
was equally neces- undecided cii^S * in 


sai^^ to obtain some 
positive increase of 
revenue on the other ; 
and some of the 
methods employed 
were as follows : - 
Under native Indiai^ 
rule, officials in public 
establishments fre- 
quently obtained the 
privilege of exeni])- 
tion for their estates, 
or certain portions 
thereof, from govern- 
ment assessment. In 
most of these in- 
stances, the exemp- 
tion was declared to 
be perpetual, but in 
actual practice it was 
never so, as one 
sovereign arbitrarily 
recalled or quietly 
disregarded the gifts 
or grants of his pre- 
decessor ; and such 
was more particularly 
the case while the 
Mogul Government 
was in its zenith. 
When it became dis- 
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rhe accumi^|ipu of 
undecided * in 
the courts of 4^w led 
to almost intermin- 
able delay, while a 
per-centage, allowed 
to the collectors bn 
every case of re- 
sumption, converted 
them into interested 
parties, and so far 
deprived them of the 
character of impartial 
judges. To remedy 
these defects, a new 
regulation was made 
shortly before the 
arri\'a] of Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, and 
was afterwards car- 
ried into full effect 
with his concurrence* 
It empowered the 
Governor-General tp 
appoint special com* 
missioners to dedpe 
on all cases of ^pcal 
from the decision of 
the collectors,, m re- 
gard to exemptions, 
and removed from 
the collectors them- 
selves the temptation 


^ ra'embered, exemptions were given by those who 
' had no right to grant them, and, in many instances, 
!, forged documents were resorted to. 

I Thus, wljen the British Government first began 
to assess the land, as it gradually fell under their 
' caye and ' dominion, being quite in the dark and 
I dtspbsed to be lavishly liberal, they had laid it 
; dowp rtile of policy to recognise as valid, all 
prior to their obtaining the 
many a grant, unsupported by 
admitted as valid, and this 
ilea ; increase of forged documents to 

for a time only. The con- 
-'fc titles soon became so 


I to ])artiulity, l)y depriving them of the per-centage 
I on resumption. Under this last enactment a con- 
siderable atldilion was made to the .public revenue 
by the assessment of lands which had previously 
escaped.’' 

The revenue derivable from opium was another 
means of adding to the government finances ^ The 
production of this drug in Bengal was^ a p^ect, 
monopoly, as no cultivator was permitted, to grc>^ 
it, save on account of the government, whith 
advances in anticipation of the crop, the . !0f 

which was thus taken at a fixed rate p^ pjp^d 
weight, and being afterwards sold at % h®b profit, 
caused a great increase to the revenu^?^ During , 
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states^ 'ijiitVto/jin consequence of perfect;^eade, 
it bec|^,jjne, p^acticab^ not only to raise opium with 
success ^thrpughout Malwah for home consumption^ 
but tp realise great profits by the transmission of 
the ^tirpiOiS to Kurrachee in Scinde, and from 
tht.ace to thd Portuguese settlements for final ship- 
ment to China, various measures were suggested 
to recover the diminished opium profits of the 
Company. 

Tp prohibit the culture of the popjiy in all 
districts/ CSccept those where llic Company’s mono- j 
poly wais fully established, seemed the most effectual 
remedy, but the enforcement of such an enactment 
Waa impossible ; hence a virtual monopoly could 
only, be secured by coming into the market as 
purchasers, and tlius buying so largely as to leave 
nbne in the hands of native dealers, save that 
which was necessary for home consumption. JJul, 
as might easily have been foreseen, the effect of 
this absurd arrangement was only to raise the price 
and increase the demand, wiiilc enlarging tlie area 
of cultivation ; so the next device was to give the 
rulers of native states an interest in tlie rejiression 
,pf tlie opium traffic. With this view, the Conqiany 
(Succeeded in binding most of them liy treaty to 
r^it^Pt the culture of the popjiy, in consideration 
of ai) annual sum paid them ; wliieh otilv led to 
Opium smugglers moving about in well-armed 
b^dS, till the opium treaties became such a fertile 
source of disquietude as to make the British 
supremacy detested on one Jiaiul, while, on the 
other, they failed to accomplish the intended 
object Holkar, and most ol the lesser Rajahs of 
Malwah, tempted by the annual subsidy, entered 
into these treaties ; but Scindia, and the Rajahs of 
Jeypore and Jodpore, liatly declined to do so. 
Thus there were vast tracts of country where the 
opium p 4 ant was freely cultivated, and when 
/driers in it could traffic without interruption ; and 
futility of all reslnclion is evinced by the f.ict 
while the export of opium from the Portu 
settlement of Damaun did not exceed Ooo 
tHai, in 1828 it exceeded 4,000. 


had early seen the expedience of 
f't^aties which proved only inoperative 
Mr. Bwiyley, during his brief 
^' prppojsed their abandonment, and 
r William Beiitinck gave effect 
arriyalV.^; for the anticipated 

dd^cadon, ;Of reVenU^/ it was proposed to return 
to pld np^tive ‘plan of buying up the surplus 
produce; |^t,afar wiser one )vas suggested by the 



Jfphn Mal6pltn, .when - Governor ^ 

it ,finaily adopted by Lord ^ 

Coiindl^ in July, 1830. “The transit of 
opium to Kurrachee, through a country, great ,p^t‘ 
of which is" absolutely a desert, was , at pno^i’ 
circuitous and expensive, whereas the transit tp 
Bombay was short and easy. Founded on this 
difference, the new plan simply was to leave the 
culture of the poppy in Malwah free from all 
restrictions, except those which the native princes, 
might be pleased to impose for their own benefit, 
and allow the opium to be transmitted for sale or 
ex])ori to Bombay, subject only to a payment per 
chest calculated not to exceed the additional 
expense which must have been incurred before 
it could have been conveyed to Kurrachee, and 
finally shipped at Damaun. , This plan, which, if 
such a traffic is to be carried on at all, is the least 
objectionable that could be devised, is still in 
fon e.’’ 

11 1831 the opium ])asses gave a, revenue of 
only 16,642 ; the following year it rose to 
25,230, and it has been increasing every year 
since in the same pro[)ortion. 

In one matter of ])roi)osed military reform the 
Govcrnor-fieneral caused unintended, discontent 
about the end of his administration. By a general 
order he abolished Hogging in the native army, 
though, in tliis matter, his powers did not extend 
to the royal troujis : but this, however, he did not 
do until on the eve of leaving India. Doubts were 
entertained, even by those who were no advocates 
of this brutal and degrading punishment (which 
was first introduced into the British armies by 
William of (Grange), and who reprobated the excess 
to which it was carried m those days, whether the 
entire mass of the Indian army, European as well 
as native, was no! seriously injured by this regula- 
lion and distinction. For confinement,, it has 
been said, the sepoys cared little, or for any Other 
jiunisliment which was substituted for the lash, in 
a land where cruelty and torture had long been a 
science : but the British soldier felt himself doubly 
degraded when he saw that, while he wasam^iable 
to such an expiation, the black solclkr^was stood 
from it; and the frequent acts of insub^dtolttipp 
that were shown in subsequent years, 
the great revolt of 1857, were not v ^ 
a painful alarm in Britain, as well as 4 
these were attributed in good 
reform of Lord William Bentiri^. K / 

In 1S27, before Lord A^^t'^qui 
nearly all the civil suite ids " 

Bengal provinces were 
In consequence of 



^UN SING RAQ. 


e jtt^4 w'', ‘' ‘ wWdn,, 'li^O;;;^p«^ gi^Qeratl^ 

recei^^iS;^ having . By lawy 

all;, Brit^ ;$ubjte(ks w competent to serve on 
juries in India ; custom had pronounced, however, 
that half-bloods were not British subjects, and law 
sanctioned the anomalous decision. It was for 
/Lord Amherst to redress this grievance; and in 
: i8a6 it was decreed that “all good and sufficient 
residents '' were competent to serve as jurors, with 
the restriction that Christian jurors alone could try 
Christians, The object of Lord William Bentinck 
was not so much to increase the number of native 
judges as to enlarge their jurisdiction, and impiove 
their position by the augmentation of their salaries, 
thus adding to their respectability and affording 
some guarantee for their integrity. 

In October, 1828, the conduct of Maun Sing 
Rao Patunker, whom we have mentioned before, 
called for the services of Semdia's Reformed Con- 
tingent. This restless individual was no sooner 
expelled from one place than he established himself 
in another ; and now, instead of proceeding, as had 
been stipulated, to the Deccan, he had taken 
possession of Oojein, and set the (lovcrnmeni at 
defiance. The contingent was ordeied to assemble 
there, with the Gwalior detachment, the wliole being 
under the command of Captain Stubbs, with some 
field and battering-guns. Maun Sing Rao was to 
be allowed a reasonable time to accept tlie terms 
offered to him, after which Captain Stubbs was to 
drive him out of Oojein. On tlie 20th of October he 
took up a position against that place, while posting 
parties about it to repress the j^lunderings ot 
Patunker, which were carried on in a very atrocious 
manner, and the fighting began on the 28tli by the 
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* laiter.attabkujg' sPme'oE 
him.. On the foUowi'ng 
■possession ■ of ^ several 
that led to Patunkeris position 
was captured. On the 2nd of 
Stubbs pushed forward his batten^, 

Patunker so closely in Scindia's palacej^ ’^^t he 
was compelled to abandon it in the evening^ and 
encamp on the opposite side of the riVer^!' . In 
achieving this, the losses of Stubbs were is^. lhem 
Patunker had pillaged the people of Oojejn'to the 
extent of one lac and 20,000 rupees, which he 
was now compelled to refund, and to surrender' his 
fort of Powahghur ; after which. Captain Stubbs, 
who received a gratuity of 25,000 rupees, marchdd 
his troops back to Gwalior and their formet 
stations. * 

The year 1829 saw Lord William Bentinck 
actively employed m visiting the eastern provinces 
of Bengal, and those along the eastern shore of the 
bay. This resulted m the abrogation of the 
separate go\ eriiiiient of Prince ot Wales' Island, 
which, with its dependencies, was annexed to the 
government of Bengal. In this year he invited 
native gentlemen of all degrees to meet him, and 
make known their ideas on llie condition of India ; 
and this invitation was also extended to all 
lOuropean residents. He invited the suggestions of 
all who had any ideas to urge for the promotion of 
native industry, for the improvement of commerce 
by land and water, for the amendment of defects 
in existing establishments, the encouragement of 
education and diffusion of knowledge ; in short, 
for the advancement of the general prosperity of 
the British empire in India. 


I * 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

ABOLITION OF SUTTEE. — SUPPRESSION OF THE THUGS AND DACOITS. — THE OVERLAND ROU^ 
: E.STAPJJSHFD. 



Court of Directors had long been anxious for 
^ Abolition of suttee— that revolting custom, 
i,., by widows, of burning themselves alive 
bt: |)bdies pf their deceased husbands ; and 
had declared their conviction of the 
* putting down the barbarous super- 
t of the safety wnth which it 
I/' and to the firmness and 
v^lliam Bentinck — in spite of 
;irdtgious indifference of those 


around him — this great reform must be attributed ; 
yet one of the sources of the dreadful revolt of 1857 
is to be found in the resentment which the abolition 
of the ancient custom wakened in /he mind pf 
heathen India, which never forgave this Jnfe^O- 
sition on the side of humanity ; and the, 
women, in whose interest it was madej til^ver 
pardoned it. 

They still believe that their condition ' is less 

* “Services, &c., of Sciftdia^s ConHng;^;*"'TS39. 
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honourable su^^'-'itte,-, abolition, ^ ‘mucb’ ' 


have Idifcttlmed .^t^iity; _ arid ■ snbjeiat,' i^d the utmost length to whidh' outIhi|Hei3t " 

sequen^^'^ fh^tions. '' l^en the Uitys'!ipt;^en^l_ 'sitithcirities' in India were disposed to 'gpi 
were fiS(iSij|d, this ’ custom was unl^wn 5 ’ .mate some experiment in the conquered aridb^eil “ 

themj' ijt expressly stated, the king is' to be the provinces, where the practice was still rare, afl,< 3 ,' ih * 

m11 J] ...... 1 1.,' — 1. ,1.-. . ._r 


guardiia#, : of all widows and unmarried women. 
Hence the $uttee, though a very prevalent practice, 
waS 'i,,kever universal, and the victim generally 
ax:te<|,,of her own free will, and often in opposition 
to the wishes of her relatives. But tliis was not 
alwaye the case, especially among families of rank 


the meantime, not to interfere with Bengal, where ' 
hundreds perished in the funeral pyres annually/ 
Lord Amherst, while asserting that only a dread of 
evilS infinitely greater should make us tolerate the 
barbarity for a single day, could only recommend 
our trusting to the progress now making in the 


and great .Brahmins, who were sometimes desirous diffusion of knowledge among the natives for the 


of enhancing the solemnity of funeral rites by the 
fires qf^a suttee. This horrible rite, called so from 
Sa/$) the Sanscrit word for good, is described by 
thC: Greek writers, in the days of Alexander the 
titeait:, aa an ancient custom in their time ; and 
Diotlorus Siculus relates an instance of one wliich 
occurred in the army of Kumenes, 300 years before 


gradual suppression of this detestable superstition.” 

His adherence to these views deprived him of 
the honour won by Lord William Bentinck, who, 
despising the alarm and clamour of those who up- 
held this abomination as meritorious and holy, had 
a regulation jiassed in Council on the 4th December, 
1829, in which it Avas expressly declared that, after 


the. Christian era, and ascnlies the zeal for this its juomiilgation, ‘‘all persons convicted of aiding 
kiltwJ of immolation to the infamy which attached and abetting in tlic sacrifice of a Hindoo widow, 
to those widows who refused to conform to the by burning or burying her alive, whether the saCri- 
custom of burning themselves with the bodies of fice be voluntary on her part or not, shall be 
their dead husbands. deemed guilty of culpable homicide, and shall be 

, The Emperor Ackbar made a law to protect liable to punishment by fine or imprisonment, at 


women from a fate so horrible, and i>ersonally 
$^yed the life of one lady, by riding some hundred 
lmle$ to arrest the sacrifice. She was the daughtei- 


the discretion of the Court of Circuit, according to 
the nature and circumstances of the case, and the 
degree of guilt established against the offender j 


indaw of the Rajah of Jod[)ore, wlio demanded of nor shall it be held to be any ])lea in Justification, 


tbfii reluctant widow this awful proof of her ifiection 
for ,!bi^ son; but the opportune arrival of Ackbar j 
prevented the fire being kindled, to the joy and 


that he or she was desired by the jiarty sacrificed to 
assist in putting her to death.” 

Mone of the evils drcvided followed the proclama- 


gmtitude of the widow, and the disappointment of lion of tlic new law, which, when the temper and 


the rajah, and the priests, who deemed that he had 
haffled an apt of merit and holiness. 

It is stated that, in the year 1817, no less than 
705 V widows underwent self-immolation in the 
Bengal, Presidency alone. In 1S21, during the 
administration of Hastings, a bold blow was struck 
suttee, by arresting and trying for murder, before 
%Britbh court of justice, a man \V1ao liad assisted 
ai'OUtt* ;^he most minute account of a suttee is that 
the Dutch admiral Stavorinus, on the 

■ f the Ganges, in 1768. “What suqirised 
he says, “was the tranquillity of the 
;^^vthe joy expressed by her relations and 
^he wretched victim, who beheld 


nature of the Hindoos are considered, ought ever 
to be deemed an act of the highest moral courage. 
]\ven Sir Charles Metcalfe openly expressed his 
ai>prehensions of inflaming the fanaticism and pas- 
sions of the multitude ; and though the forebodings 
of all were gloomy, the opposition of the Hindoos 
only took the form of petitions, which were poured 
in u])on the Governor-General and, as he proved 
inflexible, the ])etitioners carried their compltunts 
before the Privy Council. “ Here the SiU^Iar 
spectacle was jircsentcd of Hindoo natives ajJpear- 
ing as appellants in support of an. abi?nu9^|>te' 
superstition, Avhile the Court of Director 
as respondents. After a full discussiony 


making for her cruel death, Council set the question as to the 
affc^ by it than we Europeans abolition of suttee at rest by di$mmnk 


Colonel Wilks, and some klumanity thus gained a decided' 0 |cloj^?(^^||^ 
have treated the sup- superstition, and a lesson 
a direct interference succeeding Indian 
liberty ; and even B|shop by it, would have been 
" triumphs.” " 

i6 the l^si lndies>” I The abolition offemaleihlitoftipJdiiS^^ 






^THE THUGS. 


4 ? 


theiwpmlft/^rlieathen'^ rempWl,' by 

anurde?, bf!^ of the females of* a fathily; left 

a larger, marriage-portion to the survivors than can 
now ; be afforded Hence the women, forgetting 
that ,tliey might have perished but for the abolition 
of the atrocious custom, regard the British as having, 
by hn intrusive philanthropy, deprived them of 
fortune,, and impaired the social condition of the 
Hindoo people. 

It was during the administration of Lord ^Vilham 
Bentinck ’that Thuggee and Dacoitee were sup- 
pressed by the strong arm of J^ritish law ; and in 
treating of the first of these, we open a i)age in the 
history of the world fearful beyond all the ordinary j 
records of crime ; but the doings and characteristics 
of this dreadful comnuinity will be best illustrated 
by a few authentic anecdotes concerning them. 

The date of the rise of this secrcl society of 
stranglers cannot be assigned with accuracy. 
Originally they were Hindoos, and of one caste, 
by whom Moliammedans were first adinitled as 
proselytes, after which, restrictions were removed in 
succession, till all castes, even the lowest Chandala, 
was admissible as a Thug. They traced their 
origin back to the time when gotls dwelt on earth, 
and adduced the sculi:)tiires in the rock-liewii 
temples of Ellora- believed by iheiu to have been 
the work of demons who knew the secrets of all the 
trades on earth — as evidences of their antiipiity. 
There, they said, all the dread secrets of Thuggee 
are depicted ; the inveigler sitting on the same 
mat with the unconscious traveller, worming out his 
secrets and winning his confidence — stranglers and 
their victim ; then the body being dragged to the 
grave which the se.\ton Thug is digging with the 
holy pick-axe. These wretches believed that they 
plea^d and propitiated heaven by the murder of 
their fellow-creatures and the appropriation of their 
goods, Their existence was quite unknown to our 
Government in the first years of the present century ; 
but between 1S26 and 1835, no less than 1,562 of 
them ^ere apprehended and executed in different 
patts^of British India. Many became approvers, 
^n^;*by officers were enabled to seize 

‘ the various bands. * 

Thuggee is as follows : — In rc- 
gigantic demon infested the world, 
rikind. The goddess Kali, to rescue 
race from destruction, attacked 
: Jiim down ; but from the blood 
g^ose other demons, whereupon 
' 'tiyo men, whom she provided 
^ and Practice of the Thugs,” 1838. 








This being aOhiev^, shift' theb w^^-,^ 
men as they, had' strahglefti the' 
the order of Thugs, who were at first ^ 
in person, as she undertook to rembve 
of the victims if her operations were no^k 
A novice, however, on looking back^ ^ 
devouring one of the corpses, which sb 
her, that, henceforth, they were left to 
the victims themselves. ' '■ 

So totally ignorant were our authorities bf lthe 
existence of the Thugs, that when — soon after the 
storming of Seringaiiatam — a whole band were 
captured near Bangalore, they were punished as 
Dacoits, and no suspicion arose that they ' Wer€ 
anything else. The profession was hereditary, 
though strangers were from time to time initiatbl 
with great caution. After the process, in which 
^(for, or coarse sugar, was used as a kind of sacra;'^’ ■ 
nicnt — an embodiment of Kali herself — the beginner 
was allowed to try his ‘‘^prentice hand” on the 
throat of some sleei)ing traveller. “ Let any one 
taste that sugar ! ” exclaimed one, when about to dtte, 
‘‘and he will be a 'Thug, though he know all the ' 
trades and have all the wealth in the land ! ’* “ My 
father made me taste that fatal goort' said anothefi ' 

‘‘ when I was ycl a mere boy, and were I to Kyd 'A*’ 
thousand years, 1 should never be ,abl^ to follow < 
any other trade.” A roomal, or handkerchief^ ^ 
projierly noosed, was received with reverence by the ' 
assassin from the hands of thc^^r<?(?, or priest, whO ' 
was entitled to the coin found in the pockets . pL, 
the first victim, and a feast of comfits followed ' 

The implement of interment, a pick-axe, was \ 
ol)ject of profound veneration among the 
it was fabricated with care, and consecrated^y&h 
many ceremonies. Assassinations were canTiba;::bh< 
thus ; — They waited at the caravanserais, otiinjget*^ 
about the roads in quest of travellers. EttliiiS^toibS 
were employed to collect informarioh of 
movements; children, and even handsomp 

were initiated into their horrid practices, 

being to gain the confidence of the utiwary^tb’ |bm. 
their party, and then a favourable Opportunity waS' 
taken to murder them. On a sudden, a strip of dolfciV 
or an unfolded turban, was thrown round the 
of the unsuspecting stranger, and tightened till he* 
was suffocated. Every one of his coihpanii(^‘ 
would be murdered in the same 'v^v,;A:.and,:-'bte 
bodies, after being plundered, were cafefyliy 
Possessing the most ample means for gaini^j^eSp^r 
sivc information, they contrived to murder, in 
only those who were not likely to be 
or soon missed, and whose disappe^itfhb^ 
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itbmoniy 
^ lio trawyewad |bup^ 
hi$ ti^ast aiid mn^ ^ 
r nyi^ complete* the ^ sacred pick-axe 
^into play* A hole* about three feet 
the unfortunate, who was then 
face downwards, his corpse being 
to expedite decomposition and 
pr^Ment^ its iniSatlon, which, by causing fissures 
m earth* might attract wild animals and 
reve?df^(|te body. If haste or alarm did not per- 
mit m^iaBment, it was flung into the nearest well 
dr An effusion of blood was avoided, and 

an injpenetmble veil of daikness was thrown over 
ah their atrocities.* 

touring the attack every iiossible precaution was 
t^l^tO guard against surprise , scouts were placed 
in Wety direction, and should any one ajipioach 
being previously seen, the nearest of these 
Wbuld tfiroW himself on the ground in a pretended 
'^and thus attract attention till the body was con- 
nealt^d- thi$ failed. It was covered with a cloth, 
jhe murderers feigned to be lamenting the 
of a friend. They have been known to 
for days with the person they purposed to 
tt^a sufficiently favourable opportunity 
If the booty obtained was not equal to 
ctations, they often vented their rage in 
lly outraging the corpse In some districts, 
are numerous in the helds, the dis 
of bodies — such as when, in 1810, thirty 
Joaud thus — led to the detection of several 
I of Thugs, who never scrupled in the end to 
jdowp or stab any one who escaped — which 
seldom-'^the grasp of the stranglers 
Though murder was the creed of these wretches, 
h^disenmin^te slaughter had some curious restric- 
a^nd they deemed it unlucky to kill certain 
4ud jCastes; washerwomen and poets, oil 
;ians, smiths, carpenters, and Ganges 
were among the pi otected ( lasses , 
the Thugs never took the life of a 
I with the temptation of great booty , 
jMfus^ulman was procured to com- 
One, who turned infonnei, tells 




ptation resisted by the aid of 
and I were with a gang of 
'<f|^dition through Rajpootana, 
we met with a handmaid 
on her way from 
■ intendeij to kill her 

"^ctiec of thp> Thugs 



pfop^efy^ld the value of % 
rupees, we let them all go. We 
her, and felt love towards her, for she 
beautiful,” The booty gained was somet&ca c 
siderable, for cases are recorded in which 
times twenty thousand rupees were taked by * 
extermination of a whole caravan of marchimts. 
No estimate can be formed of victims whO, durinig 
successive ages, fell by the hands of these secret 
murderers We have said that, between the yedm 
1826 and 1835, i> 562 Thugs were discovered add 
tried “Taking the average time during which 
each of these Thugs had been employed in murder; 
ing to have been twenty years, and supposing Ihht 
each man of a gang killed orfe victim a yeUr, which 
IS fai below the truth, probably, the conclusion we 
must arnve at is that 1,000 to 1,500 people 
annually lost their lives by Thuggee.” 

Besides those who murdered on the roads ot in 
Thug villages, where all the inhabitants were 
children of Kali, there was a separate branch of 
the same dreadful oidei, who plied their avocatiCn 
on the principal rivers They assumed the garb of 
boatmen, and had always the cleanest and most 
inviting passenger barges at the pnncipal ghauts. 
Some of the gang, well dressed, and passing for 
lespectable travellers, took to the adjacent roads, 
and drew customers to their confederates’ boats, 
pretending to be going up or down the nver, and 
begging those whom they met to join them in a 
boat and share the expense Then the traveller 
might put off in a boat apparently well filled with 
passengers, every man of whom was a Thug ! 

When the boat had proceeded some distance, 
they would fall upon him, strangle him, break tfie 
spine to guaid against resuscitation, and, after 
stripping the body, thiow it into the watet* aftd 
c ontinuc then course to the next ghaufe if 
nothing had happened. A cow was al^j/s^a 
protection to a traveller, but this SUpes^ftt^lkS 
impediment was sometimes removed hf 
A party of Thugs projected the mitrder nff 
persons, some of whom were women j 
victims had with them a coW- 
suaded to sell it to the 
sented it to a Brahmin, and 
after, the whole party 
succession. All these 
by the adoption Of W 0 td$ i 
of Masonry, and 
Western India the 
not only 

‘¥t* i 
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the spoils i 

on' , 

cauld^i^^l'Vpbi^oea c>tiiy ','by 
m€i:<^^f|., ’’ tegul^ly! paid'^ -their '; 

villag^i 'Whon the gangs engaged on distent ex- 
pedil^W ivcre expected to xetiim." The occupa- 
tion'^^, the Thug came to him, generally, by 
desce^ j and hence the domestic hearth of each 
was a for murder. Yet, according to Dr. 

SpSy,.t&e eminent Scotti.sh phrenologist, who ex- 
an^ed.many of their skulls, the alleged organ of 
deslacnc^jyeness was not a predominant one among 
thein,!/^ 

^ T(’^v„paptain Sleeman was assigned the task of 
pitntebing and suppressing these gangs as fast as 
they could be discovered. That officer organised 
4^\lbody of sepoys, as a detective police, at Saugor, 
,th6 head-quarters of the commission. Arrests 
Wetfe then made ; others were invited to turn 
ap|i|6yers ; link after link was added to the chain 
ojl^'ifyidence. The whole of the gliastly network 
exposed, and amid the gangs the work of 
-i^d^utive death went on unsparingly ; and in 
many instances they hanged themselves.* And 
nW>; 'h®Pl!>ily> Thuggee, as an organised fraternity 
dfia^B^sins, no longer exists in British India. 

another form of crime that somewhat 
‘it, and only less atrocious as simple 
f < alone was contemplated, was, about the 
nearly suppressed. The Dacoits 
organised fraternity, and belonged to 
who deemed pillage their hereditai^^ 
and destiny, and to this they trained 
l^'^j^&htMren. When, after a number of imaginary 
|i6hlS observances, they deemed the omens were 
.pfgpitibus, they set forth in gang.s, variously dis- 
gmWd*’ , Their principal weapon was a spear, the 
fwtfd of which they carried about them concealed, 
whllp they used the shaft as an ordinary walking- 
fe Their object of attack was less travellers 
; some rich mansion, or perhaps a whole 
where, by previous inquiry, it was known 
booty might be won. 

ir^Uig near it, they separated for a time to 
^icions ; but night beheld them all 
;; ;Some appointed rendezvous, from 
suddenly rush forth, with spears 
|,'jfepr<}hes blazing. So well were their 
ed that resistance was seldom 
; the work of plunder went on 
^qu| interruption. If any luck- 
'ed concealment, he only drew 
Is'’ midnight raids, com- 


tiTiknowti’’ j blit' from ; ,0iie < 



bf die native, officials, who shared in 
conviction could, seldom be obtained, till, undV^s|^ 
py^sure of British rule, Dacoitee was cQmpclIed|m^" 
succumb at last. Though it was understood to 
sparing of bloodshed, it was at one time carried, 
with dreadful barbarity ; and after tortures of th6'%^ 
most excruciating kind had been employed, the!| 
victims were often hewn to fragments, and these, 
were hung as bloody trophies on the nearest ; 
trees. | " 

‘‘ Whether from natural temper or habit, cruelty ' j, 
in its most savage form does not seem to be; <fv 
viewed by the Hindoo with any great degree of /, 
abhorrence,” says a writer. “ When he cannot be . i! 
charged as an actual participator m the crime, he 
speaks of it in a way which shows that he is neither 
indignant against him who commits it, nor feels 
much pity for him who suffers by it. The doctrine 
of fate, carried to its ahsurdest extreme, destroys 
all moral distinctions, and reconciles him to every 
abomination as soon as he gives it the name of 
destiny. With this for an excuse, the Dacoit 
robbed and the Thug murdered without any feeling 
of compunction. Human life, too, was regarded 
with comparative indifference, and the loss ofdt, 
therefore, did not seem an evil of any great magni- 
tude. If extinguished by natural causes, there was 
little occasion for survivors to lament it ; if taken 
away by violence, it was viewed as an expiation 
which some god had appointed, and thus the crime ’ 
of murder was palliated by the imagination of , 
some other crime of which it was presumed to be 
the just ])unishment. Suicide was, in the same 
way, not only justified, but deemed meritorious-; 
and the wife who lost her husband was deluded 
into the belief that she could not survive him 
without dishonour.” ' 

In addition to suppressing these dreadful cringes;/ ,, 
against society — Suttee, Thuggee, and Dacoitee—^, , 
].ord William Bentinck was a great friend to th^', 
diffusion of knowledge among the Hindoos, , 

under his auspices many schools were 
in various parts of India, where the . pupUs 
provided with translations of British 
history, geography, mechanics, and 
useful knowledge ; but in the year "" 
resolved that the English language 
medium of instruction throughout , ^ 
and since that time it has been stt 
more remote courts of Hmddstah, 
tutors have been engaged t9» < 
some of the rajahs. 
the establishment erf * 
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, , 1 0 

by Oolonel 

James Capt^*! H.E.LCJ®^*^ that it wa« 

th^ most frequented itoutA 
times ^ but after the disc6very 
the Cape, was neglected by tiiOSt^ l™%ean 
nations The hrst steam voyage t)y iiJiW 
made by the Hug/t Ztndsay^ Which leSft^jBtl^bay 
on tlie 2oth of March, 1830, and arrived 
on the 22nd of April, an interval of i 3 ^^two 
days. In her next voyage she reduced ihifr'p^iod 
to twenty-two days , and in 1836, the GovMuntiint 
of Bombay congratulated the Court 6f Dfl^drs 
on the arrival of despatches from London ih sijttty- 
four days , and since tht n as is universally 1ctlOWn« 
the dislince has been performed m less than half 
of that lime • 


of the great events of the Bendnck adminis- 
tration Vas successful application df steam to 
die voyage between Europe and Indi$^ and the 
Sui>se<juent establishment of the regular route by 
EgypL A vessel called the Efiterprtse, under 
steam and canvas, had made the first trial voyage 
round the Cape of Good Hope, but not satisfac- 
torily. She left Falmouth on the i6th of August, 
1825, and did not reach Diamond Harbour, m the 
Hooghley, till the 7th of December A route by 
the Euphrates to the Persian Gulf w xs then at 
{empted, after which it was ascertained that tlie 
ancient line acioss the Isthmus of Sue/, from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea, wxs entitled to the 


< 


CHAPTER IX. 


COLLISION BLIWEFN HIE v^OVFRNMINI AND SUI REME COURl AI BOMBAY — THE FANATICS OF 
AHMLl) — JMSURKFCHON AMONG THF ROLLS, FIG 


Many of the improvements which had been so 
wisely introduced into the ])ubli( departments of 
Bengal had been imitated at Bombay, the chief 
merit of which was due to Mountstuirt Elphin 
stone, but it was singular that, under the ible 
government of Sir John Malcolm, an attempt had 
been made to retrograde rather than advance 
The blame of this lay neither with him nor his 
council, but with the judges of the Supreme Court, 
who entertained extravagant views of their junsdic 
tiou, and sought to stretch it, as had been done at 
Calcutta m the days of Sir Elijah Impey 

At Bbmbay the law of England was then ad- 
S^lUistered by a single judge, called a recordei, 
wftd performed his duties efficiently enough , but, 
tiie supreme courts of the two other jjresidencies 
^adh three judges, it was thought, for the sake 
i^^Ut^^hrJcnity — other reason there was none — that 
should have an equal number. Hence, in 
rOcordePs court was abolidied, and a 
qie formed, to consist of a chief justice 
ae justices The jurisdiction possessed 
^COUJt Was precisely the same as that of 
and its powers were expressly re 
subjects in Bombay and its 
to natives who were in the 
y, or others who liad agreed 



m wilting to refer their disputes to this tnbuuah 
But now Sir Edward West, lately recordet^ 
jjointed chief justice, early manifested a »eS(?lw^ 
tion to make the nio«t of his promotion, and irith 
the conciintnce of his colltcigucs, who were aair 
mated by the same ambition, advanced claims tP**# 
jurisdiction which Sir John Malcolm had to 
While admitting that their powers OViftf 
natives were limited by the Crown, they 
to discovei flaws that gave them more 
influence, particularly in one clause, by Wftidli 
were to “have such jurisdiction and authority as 
GUI justices of the Court of King’s Bomeb have, 
and lawfully exercise, within that part of Great 
Biitain called 1 ngland, as far as drcuin$l!adOfS will 
admit” This they interpreted, or stretdidd; as 
nieming a jurisdiction over all the king's aabjeoti, 
native or British, without distinction, and Without 
reference to territorial limitation ; and Jo 

test the validity of this occurred ere long. ^ 

A young Mahratta of distinction, named 90(0 
Ragonath, had been left under the 
his grand uncle, Pandurang Ranicln;ft) 4 ^H|*j^ 
lesided at Poonah, and was f 
Bajee Rao, the late Peishwa 
and the relatives of his wife, for 
» '• ObKtyations on the Pa*sag8 W 


own, were 




he, bei^ f 

new 

Thesi^P^S^ 

Harcourt ^ Chambeiri^’ijKiihd’' 'Sir 
Johri^^jpW^^tan^ they issued aixWrit to bring 
up from Poonah to Bombay ; but, 

sing\ila^i^;^pp^h, the first-named judge died on 
the t§j|i,,pf,4ngust, 1828, the second on the 13th 
of;the October, and Sir John Peter Grant 

occupiei|,|the bench alone. 

, tji4,last who had taken his seat upon it, he 
might pleaded the novelty of his position for 
avoidi^ ji collision with those in power ; but so far 
fr5m;C|itot)lying with a request from the governor 
(a Scottish advocate, and somewhat 
Obstiuatft-inan) denounced this request as an in 
tjej^pr^nec/with the course of justice, and actually 
mi^:tt;thpchipf ground of a petition to the Crown, 
pl^j^^gj,the king '“to give such commands con- 
as to your Majesty's royal wisdom 
shaU< Jicetn meet, for the due vindication and pro- 
pf the dignity and lawful authority of your 
Maje!?ty’« Supreme Court of Judicature at Bom- 

, had already declined to execute 

pf habeas corpus, on the ground that neither 
ti!|^;g^nd-uucle nor the nephew were amenable to 
tlilije-^Oipbay Co and had subsequently intimated 
■^i^ii^plution not to permit writs of that nature 
in such instances, adding this : “The 
,upon which we act have exclusive re- 
considerations of civil government and 
of '!i5,^e,V policy ; but as our resolution cannot be 
we receive the commands of those 
hi^, authorities to which we are subject, we inform 
you of them 5 and we do most anxiously hoj)e that 
the considerations we have stated may lead you to 
limit yourselves to those protests and appeals 
agaimrt our conduct, in the cases specified, that you 
may iCpn?iider it your duty to make ; as any other 
cpniillil .<mvst, for reasons already stated, prove 

■ public interests, and can, 
taken and avowed by 
o result favourable to the 
are establishment of the 
lu have claimed." 

[ Sir John Peter Grant, this 
y to have exasperated him ; 
3 his own judgment, he 
^ course of closing the 
useless to keep it 
enforce his deci-' 
issued a 


all ' 

^^"idlcvia^njg';, ihe '‘evils' ^feonsequent‘'’’tb\|^'^’S^ 

'iir ' John.' 'Peter ' Grant. ’ The ' latter , 

from the effects of his own impetuosity, 
opened the court, after keeping it closed 
2ist of April to the 17th of June, 1829. Aflbr 
appeal had been made to the Privy Council, it was ; \ 
authoritatively and finally determined that the -., 
Supreme Court of Bombay had entirely mistaken 
the limits of its jurisdiction, “and with equal rai^h-' 
ness and ignorance endeavoured to substitute mere ^ 
tyranny for law." 

About this time the government of Lord William 
Bentinck was troubled by the proceedings of a . ' ^ 
fanatical sect near Calcutta. It chanced that 
Mohammedan, named Seyd Ahmed, formerly k !r 
sowar, or trooper, in the service of Ameer KhaUi 
assumed the character of a religious reformer, and 
avowed his resolution to purge the religion of the, 
Prophet from all the errors that had been engrafted 
on it by the followers of Ali. He gained many 
adherents, though a very illiterate man, and soon , 
became strong enough in the Punjaub to excite 
Ih-e alarm of the Sikhs He made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and on returning to the upper provinces by 
the way of Calcutta, proclaimed a holy war, and $6 
many Mohammedans flocked to his standard from 
Delhi, Lucknow, and elsewhere, that he speedily 
found himself at the head of 40,000 men ; but 
Runjeet Sing, at the head of his Sikhs, overthrew and 
slew him in battle in 1831. But the sect he had 
formed took deep root ; and having lost none of 
its fanaticism by his death, soon rendered itself 
obnoxious to Mussulmans and Hindoos alike, stig-\ 
matising them both as impure. Fierce quarrels 
were provoked, and bloodshed ensued; and at a . 
place called Baraset, near Calcutta, a colony of the / 
sect fell into deadly feud with the rest of the in- 
habitants, and an open rupture took place. ' ; j;- :: 

In the quarrel the zemindars had taketi ppljt' 'r 
against these followers of Seyd Ahmed, and > 
charged before our magistrates with 
but too impatient to wait for justice 
under the leadership of a fanatic, 


Miya, they commenced a wAr againfet the |* 

T_T ; _ .. 1^..' 


Having polluted a temple by stneariM^ 

blood of the sacred cow, they prpceb^q,1| 

what were deemed more driadfiil, 

maltreating the Brahmins,^ an'p 

beef down their throats., , 

bolder than ever ; yill$tges 

down, and all who'tesiste^'yjp^pb^^ 

death, till two battalibh| 






fOlLS, Uf ASSAM. 






' 'field, ^ they 'and;^ 
^ courage, tillibW If do of 

J.shot down and 250 taken prisoners. 

, and though they made several 

' to rally, they were too thoroughly in- 

;' r Undated to hazard a new conflict. To this day, 
however, the fanatics of Seyd Ahmed are numerous, 
;'amdfi& even the more educated Mohammedans in 
/India; and would, had they the power, propagate 
their creed by fdtce of arms. 

t Tn the end of the same year, 1829, serious dis- 
turbances occurred in Assam and those districts 
‘ ^hich had been recently conquered from the 
Burmese. A body of mountaineers, named the 
Singphos, having crossed the hills on the north-east, 
entered Assam early in 1830, to the number of 
3,000, and before they could be checked, committed 
great outrages. According to Captain Netifville,'^ 
t^ese Singphos are divided into twelve classes, 
which are named under their respective chiefs. 
They are a, warlike people of Indo-China, occupying 
a tract of country 2,800 square miles in extent. 
Their religion appears to be a mixture of all the 
various idolatries and superstitions of tlie natives 
with whom they have intercourse. They have no 
fixed principles common to the whole tribe. Their 
ostensible worship is that of Gaudama, whose 
temples and priests are to be found in all their 
villages. They have nothing approaching to what 
we call government, each chief being independent. 
They are people of a tawny com j)l exion, with a 
cunning expression of countenance, long lean 
: bodies and short legs, and in disposition arc cruel, 

, implacable, and treacherous, practising polygamy 
w^ restraint. 

v;" On./ bursting into Assam, their chief objects 
to be the acquisition of plunder and As- 
^slaves, but when once stoutly encountered 
‘ “ incapable of offering much resistance, 

tneteSt' savages and very rudely armed ; 

... however, gave encouragement to 

" ' tribes, and an attempt was made 

bur station, at Rungpore, an extensive 
. ancient capital of Assam, situated on 
/ifi pikhs. The bridge by which it i:> | 
which was built ages ago, is a 
' ■ thp skill pf the artificers who con- 





attempt did not succeed ; but the 
of incursions at last induced 
a more effectual remedy, by 
h in part of his territory, on 

Bcafsattlies,” vok xvi^ . 


ier tti'’"’""''*”"'''’ 


^ ,r 

V;;/stiirfuft& ^ 
a revolt, iccoiUpaniel 
rage, developed itself, 
midway between Assam aUd^iS 
obtained by the Company througfitH 
treaty with That Sing, who ^ ^ 

chief of the Kasyas, The 
convert it into a sanatory station, 
climate and elevation— fully 5,000 feUt' al 
level of the sea — seemed to adapt it 
with this view, and to open up a commiitti^on 
between Sylhet and Assam, a series of ro^;%ere 
commenced across the mountains. Tlie 
tants, who began to have fears for 
pendence, resented these operations, and 
that Tirat Sing, who was only one of many chiefs,, 
had disposed of their common territory without 
authority to do so. The mountaineers resolfred^ to 
regain by force the district we had acquiredii’l^ 
accordingly, in April, 1829, a large bod/ of 
led by Tirat Sing (who acted, perhaps, under torn- 
pulsion) and other chiefs, suddenly ap^eajfod iia(> 
arms before Nungklow. ' 

Lieutenants Bcdclington and Butlton. witK a 
Mr. Bowman and lour sepoys, who 
persons of the Company’s service there, 
invited to a conference, the firSt-narnedvfo^fe^ 
went without suspicion, but was barbarously 
dered the moment he arrived ; his comjpapfpinW 
after gallantly defending themselves in a ^'bbUsie 
they occupied, shared his fate, with th^i exception; 
of one sepoy who effected his escape, There poW 
ensued a desultory warfare, which laStedi/'W 
little interruption, till the end of 
chiefs submitted, and Tirat Sing was j'i 
prisoner of state to Dacca. In ' 

Cachar some of the native rulers _ 
levolt, but were more completely 
the Tenasscriin provinces, some of 
mese governors, incited by the sletider^|6';'’|^^the 
forces ])laccd there for their 
to seize Tavoy and other towns; 
successful, ' ’ 

At Tavoy, a town celebrated for the/ihifeiifacturie 
of Burmese musical instruments, Murig*da*V';.jhs 
former governor, appeared suddeiily> ; at 
of 500 men, and driving out a det^^enl 
Madras Infantry, obtained possessiofijcJ 
At Mergue, possession was gained ,; 
an officer there, with fifty men, 
opposition. -Reinforcements $bonv^‘“““ 
the places were re-taken ; but tran<|i^i 
ful, as the Governor of Marfabaii 


to 






FAKIRS \V01JNDIN(, THIMSHVI-S 


toce of annoyance was an insurrec- 
Towards the end of 1829, 
j’^be inhabiting the district of 
Gundwana — a place, though 
'j! ?rice, cotton, diamonds, and 
i$ed with their ranee, who 
dismissing from 
j^jr late husband and con- 
xi^^lli^ own^k^ rose in 


of bows, arrows, and batfle-axes', 
swords, and a few matchlocks* In^ 
paign. Wheeler, afterwards a f||X^U$ 
catastrophe of the great Mutiny* I 
tain with the 34th B. N* 

Peace was, however^ rest 0 t^ 4 j^ 
of the British agent 
ranee, who had been 
this was barely achi^veSt 

, ,, ' i'- /.A 
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more formidable character, brpke out amopg 
small fributaries of the Company, ocdUpylhg^j^ 
district lying between the sources of the Neii»idda 
on the west, and the tracts of Burdwan and Midria- 
pore on the east, usually known collectively as 
Chota Nagpore. Its aboriginal inhabitants con^ 
sisted. Chiefly of wild Koles and Dangas, mere 
savages, whose subsistence was the chase, though, 
in sonic of the lower districts, agriculture was 
practised by a few of the native inhabitants, but 
more generally by some Hew settlers, brought by 
the zemindars of Bengal and Behar. Naturally 
enough, the latter were viewed with jealousy by the 
Koles, many of whom had been dispossessed of 
the soil to make way for them; and the more 
liegular form of government which the Company 
was introducing was viewed with equal mistrust by 
the chiefs, who found their old wild freedom of 
action impaired thereby; thus, a universal revolt 
of all classes took place, and on the emigrants fell 
the first brunt of its fury. A thousand of them were 
barbarously murdered, their goods were pillaged, 
their villages burned, and fields laid waste. 

The insurgents were in arms in thousands before 
any strong measures were taken to crush them ; 
and this was the more regretted, because they were 
ultimately jmt down with ease. 

In Madras there were also serious disturbances. 
It had been consideied (iucstionable jiolicy in the 
Marquis of Wellesley re-establishing tlie ancient 
kingdom of Mysore ; but the evils apprehended 
took no solid form while the adniinistratio.i was 
conducted by Purnea, under whom the country 
attained undoubted prosjierity ; but on his retire- 
ment in i8n, a change took jilacc, and tlic rajah, 
determined to be his own master, ( onferred the 
Office of dewan on Linga Raj, a creature of his own, 
but destitute of cither influence or talent, large 
sums from the revenue were now bcstoweil on the 
Brahmins, wlu) took every advantage of his super- 
stitious veneration for them ; and, otherwise, the 
treasures wlilch the thrift of Purnea liad accumu- 
litcd, were sipiandcrcd on worthless parasites. 
Fotp$eeing the consequences of this, the Madras 

.'fi 


vCo^nci^jrei^cdly remonstrated with the rajah ; 
Wd to Wfpree reform, gir Thomas Munro paid him 

visit in 182.5* Oreat promises were made, but the 
moment he took his departure, the misgovemment 
became worse than ever. 

The colledtors, persisting in their over-exactions, 
were resisted, knd sometimes murdered by the in- 
furiated ryots; a spirit of insurrection was thus 
spreading fast, and thig, while tne rajah looked 
helplessly on, threatened to carry mischief into 
British territory. 

Revolt took an organised form in the district of , 
Bednore, on the east side of the Western Ghauts, 
where Ram Rao, one of the raj all’s creatures, had 
been guilty of the greatest oppression. By 1830 
the rising was general, and after various attempts 
at accommodation had failed, an appeal to the 
musket became necessary. The Mysore troops 
were marched to Bednore in force, accompanied 
by three battalions of Madras Infantry and two 
companies of H.M. 62nd Regiment, with a squad- 
ron of native cavalry. 

The ryots seemed well-disposed to return to 
their homes, on the promise of having their 
grievances redressed ; but a new element of strife 
a])peared in the form of a rival rajah, who, ifiough 
a pretender, declared himself to be the lineal 
descendant of the ancient princes of Bednore. 
Encouraged thus, the revolt became so formidable, 
that Colonel Evans, the officer in command of the 
troops sent for its siij)pression, was com})elled to 
fall back on Sheemoga. He advanced again, with 
better success ; and after large arrears of revenue 
had been remitted, and other necessary concessions 
jiiade, iieace was fully restored. But such had 
been the extent of the danger, that it was necessary ^ 
to take ]wecaulions for the future ; and under a 
clause of the treaty of 1799, which empowered the 
Company in certain emergencies to assume the 
government, the luckless rajah was deprived of all 
political power, and converted into a mere pen- 
sioner ; while the administration of Mysore was 
jilaced completely under a British Commission and 
four assistants. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE REVOLUTION IN COORG. — BURNES' EMBASSY TO CABUL. — LORD BENTINCK’s MEASURES IN REGARD 

I'O THE NATIVE STATES. 


The Rajah of Coorg at this time, Vira Sing 
Rajendra by name, was a somewhat degenerate 
descendant of that prince who had so heroically 
maintained his independence against Hyder and 
Tippoo. By some, Vira Rajendra has justly been 
called a m^re barbarian; yet a writer from Bangalore, 
in 1815, tells us that he was extremely fond of the 
English, was hospitable, that he had brought the 
manufacture of swords and fire-arms to the greatest 
perfection, and that a “Joe Manton,” made by him 
at Coorg, equalled in perfection anything turned 
out by the celebrated gunsmith of that name.* He 
was accustomed to give way to fits of blind fury ; 
thus, often the officers of his army and the members 
of his court were ordered off for summary execution. 
Even his own kindred were not spared ; and out of 
one pit, in a jungle (when, at a subsequent period, 
his atrocities were inquired into), there were dug 
the bodies of seventeen of his victims, among 
whom were his own aunt, the child of his sister, 
and the brother of her husband. 

To this cruelty he added other passions equally 
detestable ; and his sister, Dewah Amajee, escaping 
with difficulty from his brutality, took refuge with 
her husband in British territory. Prior to all this 
he had been augmenting his troops, and manifest- 
ing such decided hostility to the Company, that, on 
the latter protecting the two fugitives, he threw off 
all restraint, and bluntly refused to listen to any 
proposal for the peaceful adjustment of certain 
misunderstandings produced by his misconduct, 
unless these two unhappy creatures were sur- 
rendered, that he might put them to death. As 
this terrible demand could not be complied with, 
in the April of 1834 Lord William Bentinck issued 
a prdclamation, declaring that the conduct of the 
Rajah of Coorg had rendered him alike unworthy 
of oiir friendship and protection ; that he had 
received and encouraged our enemies ; assumed an 
attitude of hostility; addressed to the Council at 
Fort St. George and the Governor-General letters 
replete with insult and invective ; for which, and for 
many other reasons, he was no longer to be con- 
sidered Rajah of Coorg ; and that the army which 
was about to march against him “ would respect the 
property, and persons of all who were peaceably 
disposed J and such a system of government would 

* Scots Mag.^ 1816. 


be established as might seem best calculated to 
secure the happiness of the people.*’ 

The whole plan of the intended campaign was 
framed by Major Steele, who had been Quarter- 
master-General of the Madras troops in Ava, and 
it was most judicious. The main body was to 
attack in two columns, one led by Brigadier 
Lindsay, the other under Colonel Stuart; Colonel 
Foulis was to attack from the westward, Colonel 
Waugji from the north, and Colonel Jackson was 
to make a reconnaissance from the north-west. The 
head-quarters assembled at Periapatam, and the 
rapidity of their movements was such that the 
rajah sent flags of truce to all the columns, and 
thought of nothing but giving in.* 

The obstacles presented by the nature of the 
country were more formidable than the weapons of 
the enemy, and in more than one instance, where 
proper advantage was taken of them, the invaders 
were not only unable to advance, but were com- 
pelled to fall back ; and this was more particularly 
the case with the divisions advancing from the 
north and west. In one of these affairs, a brave 
and noble old officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Mill, X)f 
H.M. 55lh Foot, was slain; and a mistake was 
made by attacking in front a stockade at Bukh, 
which was ultimately earned by a more powerful 
assaulting force, under Major Bird, of the 3xst 
Native Light Infantry, but not without loss. An 
officer who was present thus details the attack : — 

“ Heriot, about this time, received his first wound : 
being shot through the right leg, he felL and was 
carried to the rear by his own men on their 
shoulders, when he received a ball through his left 
arm, which was laying across his breAst Colonel 
Mill was, towards the termination of the combat, 
shot through his lungs, the ball passing clean 
through his body. He sunk his head on his chest, 
called for two or three of his officers by name, 
spoke to them, and died. Young Babington, of 
the 31st Light Infantry, who during the day had 
displayed the highest zeal and intrepidity, was shot 
near the barrier-gate by a jingall ball entering his 
breast and passing through his body. He fell, 
mortally wounded, near to his commanding officer, 
Major Bird, with whom he held some conversation, 
grasped his hand, and panting for breath, said, 

♦ Bitigal Hurkaru^ 1834. 
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‘Farewell; I am dying I' He expired in a few. 
minutes.” 

By this time there was a roar of musketry all 
round the stockade, which was a magnificently- 
constructed work of great strength, having a deep 
ditch and powerful barrier-gate. ‘‘ How the major 
himself escaped,” continues tlie narrative, “ is almost 
miraculous, exposed as he was to the whole brunt 
of this murderous fire. Surrounded by the dying 
and the dead, he had for nearly four hours escaped 
unhurt ; at length he received a- severe blow on 
the forehead, which knocked him over — happily, 
it was a spent ball, and occasioned him no material 
injury. Lieutenant Robertson, who commanded 
the grenadiers of the 55th, received a charge of 
squall pieces of iron m liis right hip. Captain 
Warren, of the 55th, was wounded in the leg; ball 
extracted. The unexampled loss of H.M. 55th 
was distressing : thirty-one killed and sixty-eight 
wounded, out of 250 who were engaged. The loss 
of our own corps, the (31st) Light Infantry, was 
also considerable.”* 

On the 6th of April, Brigadier Lindsay’s column 
took possession of the town and fortress of Mer- 
cara, with the palace of the rajah, who in four 
days surrendered unconditionally, and, after a 
short imprisonment, received better terms than he 
merited, and was sent to Benares, in possession of 
an ample pension. Linga, tlie dewan, was found 
in a jungle, hanging by the neck from a tree. In 
establishing the future government, the heads of 
villages were assembled at Mcrcara, and invited by 
Brigadier Lindsay to give free utterance to their 
wishes ; though there could have been little sin- 
cerity in this apiiarently frank jirocceding, as the 
complete annexation of Coorg had been previously 
determined on. The formal assent of the village 
chiefs was easily won, and Coorg lias ever since 
remained an integral portion of the British Empire, 
conformably to a minute drawn up at Bangalore. 

Prior to these events, Lord William Bentinck 
nxade a tous of the upper iiiovinccs. Leaving 
Simla in October, 1831, he entered the territories 
of the protected Sikhs, and halted at Raopur, on 
the banks of the Sutlej, where that river quits 
the mountains and lakes its winding way through 
the plains of Hindostan. There he was met by 
Maharajah Rufijeet Sing, the Lion of Lahore, 
as he was named, who made professions of the 
greatest friendship, “ having then a fresh and lively 
recollection of the great English dray-horses and 
other presents which Lieutenant Burnes had carried 
to him a short time before” from his Majesty 
King William IV. ; ' 

^ 1834, 


The Governor-General had with him, in addition 
to his body guard, two squadrons of H.M. i6th 
Lancers, under Major Cureton, two of Skinner’s 
Horse, H.M. .31st Foot, and two battalions of 
sepoys. In Runjeet’s camp were 16,000 of his 
best soldiers; and he presented ours with 11,000 
rupees.* The adventurous Scotsman, Burnes, during 
a recent stay at Simla, and this ill-omened meeting, 
contributed not a little to the frightful events 
in Afghanistan, with which his name will ever be 
associated. He had ascended the Indus from its 
mouth, between Cutch and Scinde, as far as Lahore, 
and though he had ascertained that, for the extent 
of 1,000 miles from the sea to Runjeet^s capital 
there might be uninterrupted navigation, and that, 
by the agency of steam, that noble river might 
become commercially most valuable — if the fierce 
Ameers of Scinde, who held its banks, and held 
them in anarchy, could be reclaimed ; and if the 
I countries to which the Indus gave access could 
I become the abodes of peaceful and industrious 
races, whose wants could be supplied by the 
markets of h^uropean commerce. Lieutenant 
Burnes, however, being somewhat vain of the un- 
usual voyage he had performed, supposed that by 
merely dispatching a few steam-vessels, or forming 
a treaty or so with some of the warlike but poor 
barbarians who dwelt upon the banks, a profitable 
trade would soon follow ; and that rather than lose 
the chance of this, the Company ought to incur 
any risk. The ardent mind of this young officer 
was filled with brilliant visions of the large addi- 
tions that would be made to our inllucncc, wealth, 
and gcograj)liical knowledge ; and, judging from 
the remarks in the preface to his travels, f these 
hopes seem to have soared far beyond the 
waters of the Indus and those of the Punjaub, 
among the savage passes and pastoral hills of the 
fierce Afghans and savage Khyberees, even to the 
wilds and deserts that he between India and the 
Caspian Sea ; and he records tliat his schemes 
were warmly encouraged by Lord William Bentinck. 

Influenced thus, Burnes, with a small party, 
descended the Sutlej, and crossed the ancient 
Hypliasis, near the spot where Alexander the 
Macedonian halted, and where Lord I^e en- 
camped, and then by Peshawur and the pass of 
I.uta-Bund, he proceeded to the mountain city of 
Cabul, in the great Balahissar of which, Dost 
Mohammed Khan reigned without a competitor-^- 
the same Dost whom it was afterwards the destiny 
of Burnes to depose. He received him with great 
hospitality; and it was during his stay in Cabpl, ' 

* "Hist. Rec, i6th Lancers.*' 
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and his travels in the adjacent country, that he 
contracted his rather unsound plans for the manage- 
ment of the fiery clans of Afghanistan. By giant 
mountain ranges, over broad rivers, and through 
wild deserts, by Balkh, among the Turcomans, by 
Bokhara, or Usbekistan, Kurshee, Shurrukhs, and 
Astrabad, the persevering Scot proceeded, till he 
reached Teheran, the capital of Persia ; and as he 
and his little party had succeeded — by means of 
the friendly assistance of the chiefs of the different 
nations through which they passed, and by joining 
various caravans — in crossing the waste deserts of 
Tartary, he, perhaps, not unnaturally concluded, 
that the combined Russian and Persian armies 
might overcome these difficulties with greater ease, 
and by the mountain passes of Afghanistan reach 
the plains of British India. 

In consequence of all this, Lord William Bentinck 
sent Colonel Pottingcr to effect a treaty with the 
Ameers of Scinde. These men were little better 
than the chiefs of the Pindarees had been. They 
gladly accepted the presents and i)romises given 
them, and concluded with the colonel a treaty, by 
which the Indus was to be open to our trading- 
vessels if trade could be found, for certainly none 
existed then. Thus we were brought into direct 
communication with the lawless and rapacious 
Ameers of Scinde ; the consequence was only to 
rouse the jealousy and alarm of Runjeet Sing, of 
Lahore. 

In regard to some of the native states, confusion 
began to be developed, fur tlie avowed Britisli sys- 
tem of non-interference, while professed in theory, 
was frequently relinquished in practice. The course 
thus pursued by us was neither steady nor con- 
sistent ; and with good reason, native princes 
complained that, on one hand, they were not per- 
mitted to manage their own affairs, and on the 
other, were never furnished with the means of 
reform when necessary ; hence the condition of 
certain Mohammedan, Mahratta, and Rajpoot 
states became ‘somewhat restless and unsettled. 
To take them seriatim, we shall begin with the dis- 
satisfaction of the King of Delhi. 

There, the representative of the Great Mogul 
still endeavoured to display a shadowy kind ol 
royalty, and to complain in bitterness of heart con- 
cerning the encroachments that were yearly made 
Upon it. While, on one hand, taking ground on 
the subject of regal rank, on the other, he had to 
sue as a petitioner on the bounty of the Company 
for M increased allowance. The rentals of certain 
l^d$ hajd been ass^®4 to him ; and as the value 
of those estates increased by , improvement, he 
naturally enough supposed that his income would 
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be increased in proportion. The Company would 
willingly, perhaps, have given him the surplus, but 
wished him to receive his allowance, not as a royal 
right, but as the fee to a pensioner. Smarting 
under this new humiliation, he resolved to ignore 
the Governor-General j and appealing to the au- 
thorities at home, sent to Britain Rammohun Roy, 
a celebrated Brahmin of the highest caste, who had, 
however, lost it by throwing aside the superstitions 
of Hindooism, and in 1814 had endeavoured to 
extend among his people the knowledge of 
one true God ; but by accepting that form of 
Christianity known as Unitarianism, he was never 
successful as a religious teacher. Ilis appointment 
as envoy of the King of Delhi was kept in pro- 
found secrecy from the knowledge of Lord William 
Bentinck and his Council \ hence, on his arrival in 
London in 1831, on presenting his letters of 
authority, they were declared insufficient to justify 
his recognition as the envoy of the Mogul’s heir. 
From the new and enlarged views he was supposed 
to have adopted, he received much attention from 
some parties ; but he never returned to India, as 
he died of fever at Bristol in 1833. 

The King of Delhi did not advance his interests 
in any way by this secret move, but gave deep 
umbrage to Lord William Bentinck, who, when 
making a tour through the upper provinces, made 
the king fully aware of this, by declining all inter- 
change of com])hments or visits. And now his 
capital became the arena of a shocking crime. 
The Nabob of Ferozepore, Ahmed Buksh Khan, 
on his death, left tlie succession to liis eldest son, 
Shumsud-deen-Khan, setting apart the district of 
I.oharoc) for two younger sons. The eldest ob- 
jected to this curtailment of his inheritance, and 
tlie Governor-General rather unwisely forgot the 
usual policy so far as to decide that he should have 
Loharoo when allotting pensions tp his brothers. 
Aware that this decision was opposed to the system 
of non-interference, Mr. Fraser, our commissioner 
at Delhi, had it postponed — a measure which so 
greatly enraged Shumsud-deen-Khan, that he had 
that unfortunate gentleman shot dead in the streets 
of Delhi. 

The assassin and the nabob were both brought to 
trial : the guilt of both was fully proved, and both 
were executed as common malefactors ; but so 
deep was the disaffection to British rjiile, that they 
were viewed as martyrs by the whole Mohammedan 
population. 

Meanwhile, the comjdaints of misgovemment in 
Oude were l^ecoming louder than ever. In the 
reign of the last nabob, Ghazee-ud-deen Hyder, 
the favourite dewan had been Aga Mir \ but the 
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influence he possessed over the former procure^* the Carnatic and Tanjore would be followed in 
him the secret hatred of the heh-apparent^^i and regard to Oude, and it would be necessary for him 
the nabob foreseeing the ruin that, in the ev^nt to exchange his position. of king for that of pen- 
of his^ own death, would overtake the favourite sioner;” and nothing could prevent this threat 
minister, endeavoured to effect a conciliation be- from being carried out but an immediate com- 
tween him and his son, by inducing the Governor- pliance with the reforms his lordship demanded. 
General to guarantee the former safety in his person Many obstacles had to be surmounted ; and 
and property. By the opportune offer of a loan of after his threats, the Governor-General gave Hakim 
a million sterling to the Company in perpetuity, Mehedi no assistance to carry out his requisitions ; 
at hve per cent, interest, the desired guarantee was so the dewan, finding it impossible to uphold his 
obtained j and, at the same time, the nabob ar- position, retired into private life again, and left 
ranged that the interest should be paid to his Nasir-ud-Deen entirely in the hands of worthless 
dependents, among whom Aga Mir was regularly to favourites of both sexes, under whose influence the 
draw one-half of the whole, or ^^25,000 yearly. career of misgovernment went so rapidly on, that 
,When the nabob died, his son, Nasir-ud-Deen, five inmates of the harem alone drew, for jaghires 
seemed to have forgotten his hate for Aga Mir, assigned to them, ;;^i92,ooo per annum, 
whom he continued in office and In the dominions of the Nizam, 

treated with kindness; but this where Nazim-ud-Dowlah had suc- 


was all dissimulation, as his 
cherished enmity was keener 
than ever. Aware that the policy 
of non-interference had been 
again inaugurated, he desjiised 
the guaranteed safety, and sud- 
denly throwing off the mask, 
dismissed Aga Mir, and accused 
him of defrauding the treasury. 
No doubt the ex-minister would 
have forfeited his life to Nasir- 
ud-Deen ; but the latter had the 
mortification to see him placed 
safely beyond his reach, by being 
conducted, in October, 1830, 
\mder a British escort, to Cawii- 
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ceeded on the death of his father, 
prodigal expenditure and tyran- 
nical extortion went hand in 
hand, as in Oude, and the old 
affair of William Palmer and 
Co. added to the monetary 
troubles of the state ; while in 
another part of India, in the ter- 
ritories of the Giiicowar, matters 
wore an aspect fiir from pleasing. 

When Sevajee Rao succeeded 
his imbecile predecessor, great 
hopes were entertained of him, 
as he had always, as regent, 
co-operated with our Resident ; 
but now, his increase of power 


pore. The nabob now resolved to be — that for 
which his ignorance and dissolute habits quite un- 
fitted him — his own minister; and soon the power 
of the state passed into the hands of worthless and 
vicious men whom the Resident was instructed 
not to recognise, till a reputable dewan was 
appointed ; and the nabob, ere long, foreseeing the 
danger of v^turing on a struggle with the Com- 
pany, recalled the Hakim, Mehedi Ali Khan, whom 
Aga Mir had originally replaced. Sums squandered 
on favourites were now reduced, corrupt practices 
were reformed, and instead of being farmed to 
rapacious extortionists, the revenue was levied by 
paid collectors. Yet, so thoroughly was Lord 
William Bentinck imbued with a fear that the 
ruin of Oude would come in the hands of such a 
prince, that in April, 1S31, during his tour, he 
visited him at Lucknow, ‘"and plainly intimated to 
him, both orally and in writing, that if he did not 
immediately begin to govern on better [)rinciples, 
the course which had been adopted in the cases of 


was not accompanied by increase of prosperity, and 
he began to disregard certain obligations, of which, 
with his own consent, the British Government had 
become the guarantees. He refused to pay his 
debts when he dared not plead poverty, and only 
sought to gratify a passion for hoarding, and in five 
years had deposited in his coifers a surplus revenue 
of ^600,000, which, by express stipulation, be- 
longed to his creditors ; till at last the interference 
and restraint of the Company became absolutely 
necessary for the government of hfe affairs. 

llolkar's dominions, in 1833, became the bitter 
scene of a disputed succession, on the death of 
Mulhar Rao, and a civil war seemed imminent, till 
Haree Holkar was placed on the musnud, under a 
guard of our troops, though destitute of any 
qualification for the position thus assigned him; 
and this he evinced by placing himself entirely in 
the hands of a worthless and incompetent minister, 
named Revajee Phausia, who soon involved the 
country in such disorder and distress, as to make 
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Lord Bentinck seriously in doubt whether to un- 
dertabi the administration, and depose Haree 
Holkar .with a pension. 

There were also troubles in Soinde, where, after, 


him a prisoner in his own palace. Escaping, he 
took refuge with our Resident, to whom he declared 
that his, life was in danger ; and during a visit he 
paid to Gwalior, Lord William Bentinck was im- 
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the death of Dowlut Rao Scindia (to whom we have 
had so often to refer), in March, 1827, effect was 
given to his desire, that his favourite wife, Baiza 
Bai, should adopt as his successor a little boy, 
named Janakajee, under whom she was to govern 
as%egen't; but as her ambition was to govern for 
life, after some matrimonial intrigues had failed, 
she resolved to have the boy set aside, and made 


portuned by both parties to aid them ; but, acting 
for the nonce on the neutral system/ he left them 
to settle their disputes as they pleased. 

On the loth of July, 1833, some of the dis- 
ciplined battalions of Gwalior espoused the cause 
of Janakajee, beset the palace, freed him, and put 
the regent to flight, nfter which she retired on a 
liberal penM'r*n h> ;» jaghirc in the south of India ; 
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but the government did not imfjrove under the rule 
of Janakajee ; and during all thi^ time ,a feverish 
excitement was kept up in some of the Rajpoot 
States, and particularly in Kotah, by new suc- 
cessions and the inconsistencies produced by the 
profession of British non-interference, and the 
frequently-recurring necessity for acting in direct 
violation of it. . A steady course of action was thus 
but seldom pursued or depended upon. 

The state of Boondee (or Bundi), a principality 
in Rajasthan, and possessing a magnificent capital 
with many stately buildings, was seriously disturbed 
about 1830. Ram Sing, the rajah, was a minor, 
and his mother, the ranee, desirous of retaining 
her powers as regent, kept him in profound 
ignorance and encouraged him in gross vice, to the 
end that, while thus unfit to govern, he might have 
no wish to do so. Thougli young, Ram Sing was 
married to a daughter of the Rajah of Jodpore, and 
this singular mother made it part of her policy to 
estrange him from his wife, which she found the less 
difficulty in doing that she was ten years his senior. 
The princess, fully aware of her position, resented 
this state of affairs, and sought the aid of her 
father, who represented the case to our Resident, 
and urged his interference on behalf of the young 
ranee ; but, acting to the letter of his instructions, 
that official declined to do so. On tliis, the old I 
rajah took the matter into liis own Iiaiids, and sent 
a deputation, accompanied by 300 soldiers, to 
Boondee, to demand back the princess, and escort 
her to her former home at Jodpore ; and now 
ensued a tragedy of the usual Indian kind. | 

The troops pitched tlieir tents outside the town 
while the deputation rode into it, and sent a I 
message to the durbar. Their pretended object 
was to ask when it would be convenient to receive 
them, but a murder was their intention ; for the 
messenger, without waiting for an answer, plunged 
his sword into the heart of Deva Krishan Rao, the 
chief minister of Boondee ; and for this outrage, 
the whole deputation would have been slaughtered 
on the spot but for the intervention of Mr. 
Trevelj^n, our Kotah Resident, who protected 
them all, save three, who were put to death. 
Although there was no doubt that Maun Sing, 
the of Jodpore, was the instigator of this 

assassinatiOBj he denied it, and avowed his inten- 
tion of avenging the slaughter of his three men at 
Boondee. 

In the olden time, the feud thus raised would 
have led to a bitter war, which might have spread 
like a flame over all Rajasthan ; but the Governor- 
General interfered with promptitude and decision, 
and, after some stormy correspondence, a mutual 
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oblivion of injuries was agreed to. Our relations 
with the Jodpore rajah, about the epoch offthese 
events, were far from friendly, and at one time 
seemed likely to lead to blows. Inspired by super- 
stitious veneration for certain religious mendicants, 
known as theYogis-fakirs, he made them his spiritual 
guides, allotted them the fifth of his revenue, and 
intrusted them witli the whole power of the state ; 
and believing that at their hands he enjoyed a 
supernatural protection from earthly evil, when 
remonstrated with, he replied by sullen and de- 
fiant answers. He insultingly declined to visit the 
Governor-General when the latter visited Ajmere, 
in 1831 ; and it was known that he was in league 
with robber tribes in the desert of Parkur, a district 
consisting of sandy i)lains and porphyritic hills, that 
lie between the Runn of CiiU and the Thurr, or 
Indian desert, and that, on one occasion, when they 
had been dispersed, he gave shelter to one of their 
leaders. So many complaints were made against 
him. that by the end of the monsoon, in 1834, a 
force was assembled at Ajmere, under Brigadier 
Stevenson, to move against him ; but it only ended 
in what was tlicn known as “the Jodpore counter- 
march,” as Maun Sing made every concession that 
was required of him. 

On the 31st of May in the preceding year, the 
Indian service suffered a severe loss by the death, 
in London, of the great and brilliant Sir John 
Malcolm. Monuments were raised to him and his 
brother, .Sir Piiltcncy Malcolm, in Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral, and also to them 
in their native village of I.angholm, in Dumfries- 
shire, tliat to the former being an obelisk a 
hundred feet in liciglit. 

d'he elements of discord now burst loose in the 
state of Jeypore, in Rajasthan, giving rise to com- 
plications which culminated in atrocity. The 
mother of the young rajali, acting under the in- 
fluence of a man named Jota Ram, endeavoured la 
lengthen her regency, but was strenuously opposed 
by the t/iackoors, as the leading chiefs are named; 
and the contending parties appealed to Lord 
William Bentinck, cacli hoping to obtain his deci- 
sion against the otlicr. The ambitious ranee died 
early in 1834, thus ending her claims for the 
regency, and the rajah was approaching his ma- 
jority. Nevertheless, Jota Ram continued to 
ifiaintain his authority, and more bitter than ever 
became the strife, till the British troops began to 
i assemble at Ajmere. This was Brigadier Steven- 
; son’s force, which was ostensibly to operate agatet 
Maun Sing, but could easily do so at the sartie tfee 
against JeypOre, when the factions deemed it 
prudent to suspend their contentions for a time. 
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Submission in JodpOre having rendered an advance 
in that direction unnecessary, it was resolved .on to 
employ a portion of the forces in an expedition 
against the robber hordes of the Shekhawatee 
country, which lies between Jeypore and Bicaneer, 
whose chiefs were independent and utterly lawless. 
Without sparing the territories of Britain or others, 
these chiefs had carried on their depredations on 
every, hand, and it was strongly suspected that Jota 
Ram shared in the pillage ; but on hearing of the 
projected expedition, under Brigadier Stevenson, he 
expostulated against it as unnecessary; and after it 
had taken place, and the Shekhawatee country had 
been placed under British rule, he protested against 
that measure, as a violation of the rights of J eypore. 

Under Brigadier Stevenson, C.B., the troops 
which assembled at AJmere consisted of H.M. nth 
Light Dragoons, and five regiments of native 
cavalry; H.M. Cameronian Regiment, and eleven 
battalions of native infantry; with afield and siege- 
train, consisting of thirty-six pieces of cannon. The 
cavalry formed two brigades, and the infantry four. 
H.M, 26th (Cameronians) had made a considerable 
movement eii avanf, but returned instantly upon 
the summons of the brigadier. The corjis stayed a 
few days at Delhi when on its march to the west- 
ward. The efiect of its presence in the city is thus 
described by the Delhi journalist : — 

“ His Majesty’s 26th Regiment, the Cameronians 
afforded a fine spectac'le to the natives of Delhi on 
Monday morning. Having landed at the ghat be- 
low Dariogunge, they entered the city at the Delhi 
gate, moved down in close column to the imperial 
palace, and after passing in front of it, ascended 
tlirough the dense crowd of spectators up the 
street of Chaiidni Chowk to their encamping ground 
before the Lahore gate, with colours displayed and 
bagpipes playing. The novel sight of nearly 700 
Europeans under arms, and tl>eir stirring music, 
had a grand effect on the people. As the Came- 
ron&ns were passing, we fell in with a group of 
learned Moulvees, who were led, cither from reading 
or conversing on the subject, to ask our editorial 
wisdom why the men, being Scots, or as our friends 
said, Escot ka log^ did not wear the checked mantle 
(or plaid), and march with naked limbs? Our 
fellow-citizens had been misinformed, we suspect, 
in regard to this gallant' and distinguished corps. 
It never consisted of Highlanders, nor had any 
connpetion with Lochiel of poetical fame, or the 
dan Ciaineron. The regiment, we understand, was 
ot^inally formed of a religious and warl ke sect in 
thil^westem counties of the lowlands of Scotland in 
the ^rsecuting days of Charles 11 . They took 
their from their leader, Richard Cameron, 


one of the many ministers of religion who, in that 
reign, died in arms for the civil and religious liberties 
of their country.^’ 

The Shekhawatee campaign, as it was named, 
consisted more of arduous marching than fitting, 
and it was said in India that the troops returned 
from it covered with scars, “ but from the brambles 
only.’' At one place on the Kallianoo river, 
the whole country was found to be under water , 
by the bursting of a canal, the tree-tops alone 
being visible. The first stage in Shekhawatee 
proper brought the troojjs to the summer residence 
of Seekur Raja, a fort situated on a steep rock, 
900 feet in height. 'Bhe heat was intense ; and, at 
some places, the pressure around the wells or tanks 
was so great, that men were thrust in and drowned. 
The fort of Taieen, with four bastions, each thirty 
feet in height, was taken by mining ; and in it was 
discovered an ancient armoury, the doorway of 
which had been bricked up. By the 20th of 
December the force reached the town of Pahtun, a 
miserable collection of houses. Its fort, only 
strong by position, was on a hill, 1,000 feet in 
height. About midway up was the chief palace of 
the rajah, whose revenue was 45,000 rupees, with 
a tribute of 12,000 to Jeypore.* Hence the viola- 
tion of rights alleged by Jota Ram. 

Shortly after this, the Rajah of Jeypore died, and 
it was confidently suspected that Jota Ram, and a 
female named Rupa, who was his accomplice, had 
murdered the prince, in order to prolong their 
power as custodians of his infiint son. But in this 
they were baffled. Major Alves, who had accom- 
panied the troops in the Shekhawatee campaign, 
and was our commissioner at Jeypore, undertook 
the guardianship, and formed a new administration, 
from which Jota Ram and his female friend were 
excluded: the former being removed to Detsar, 
thirty miles from the capital, and the latter to a 
house within it, with a guard of sepoys to prevent 
lier from being torn in pieces by the people ; and, 
to preserve unity of detail, we shall give the story 
of what followed, thougli it goes beyond the close 
of Lord William Bentinck’s tenure of office. 

It chanced that, on the 4th of June, 1835, Major 
Alves, after having an interview with the ranee and 
her thackoors, was quitting the palace, accompanied 
by Mr. Blake, his assistant, Lieutenant Ludlow, and 
Captain Macnaghten, when he was ounded by 
a man who rushed upon him witli a drawn sword. 
Though severe, the wound was not mortal, and the 
major was conveyed to the residency, while fhe 
would-be assassin was made a prisoner in the palace. 
Out of this building Mr. Blake came, hoMing m 
• E, /. U. S. Journal^ 1835 . 
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his hand the blood-stained sword with whidi the 
wound had been given. He had no sooner gdt 
into the howdah of his elephant than a fierce attack 
was made upon him by the assembled populace, 
and seeing escape impossible, he took shelter in a 
temple, the door of which was shut, but with the 
assistance of his mahout (or driver) and a chuprasi, 
he gained access by a window, and, by two other 
persons who were within, he was secreted in a 
small apartment, where — with what feelings may be 
imagined — he heard the yells and outcries of those 
who were thirsting for his blood. 

They soon forced their way in, barbarously 


murdered him, and threw his body into the street. 
Investigation traced out J6ta Ram as the instigator 
of this atrocity. All who had been accessory to 
the outrage were seized and executed. Sentence 
of death was also recorded against Jota Ram and 
his brother, but it was commuted to imprisonment 
for life within the British territory. 

In the month of March, 1835, prior to these 
events, Lord William Bentinck, whose health had 
been failing, resigned the office of Governor- 
General, and quitted Calcutta for Europe. He 
did not long survive his return from India, as he 
died in 1839, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ALTERATION OF THE CHARTER. — EXTINCTION OF THE COMPANY'S MONOPOLY. 


Those who were best acquainted with Indian 
affairs foresaw, pretty generally, that even at the 
time it was passed, the Act of 1813, which made 
the first great inroad into the exclusive commercial 
monopoly of the East India Comi»any, would effect 
far more extensive changes than had yet been 
made in their charter. The clamourers for free 
trade had never been silent from that period down 
to' 1833, and there had been a succession of 
regulations and enactments all subversive of tlie 
ancient privileges. 

Parliament appointed committees in 1820, to 
inquire into the foreign trade of the nation, and to 
consult on the means of its extension ; and in both 
Houses, and in the countr}'' generally, a strong 
sense prevailed that the monopoly of the China 
trade, so long enjoyed by the Company, was in- ■ 
jurious to the interests of commerce in general ; 
though many who had this idea felt how difficult 
it niight be for any body of men, less experienced 
and organised, to trade, without quarrelling, with a 
people so strange as the Chinese. 

Bir. Canning, when President of the Board of 
ContirOl|in 1820, had urged upon the Directors the 
expedience of establishing an entrepot in the Eastern 
Archipelago, where our ships might take in tea for 
Europe, and be recommended the allotment of a 
portion of their tonnage to China for the free use 
of the public; but tlie Court of Directors alleged, 
that without a nionopoly & the China trade, they 
f-^ould neither maintain ^eir power in India nor pay 
*^^eir dividends in Britain, and declined to make any 


change, expressing, at the same time, a wish that 
the Act of 1813 should remain intact. 

In July, 1821, the committee of the House of 
Commons stated that they could not concur in the 
a])prehensions excited by thispartial relaxation of the 
Company’s Chinese monopoly, while, at the same 
time, acknowledging that it was of the utmost im- 
portance to its prosperity. But so loud were the 
demands for free trade and j)olitical economy, that 
ere iht' year was out, British ships were permitted 
to carry on traile to every port within the limits of 
the charter, and with all ports belonging to countries, 
in amity with Britain; while the Company also 
found itself compelled to relinquish the restriction 
of shipping engaged in the India trade. Though 
newspapers, magazines, reviews, and pamphlets, 
kept up an incessant war on the subject, no l^sla- 
tive alterations were made from that time doWl to 
1827. In May that year, shortly after Mr. Canning 
became Premier and Chancellor of the* Exchequer, 
Mr. Whitmore moved in the Commons for a select 
committee to inquire into the Indian trade, and he 
did not hesitate to urge the entire dissolution . of 
the Chinese monopoly at all hazards. 

Mr. Canning was a friend of free trade, and a 
large proportion of his supporters shared his 
opinions and enmity to monopolies of all kinds; 
while the unfortunate Mr. Huskissori, the 
Secretary, was then the oracle of the 
economists. Nevertheless, Mr. Whitmore^s 
was opposed, on the ground that tb^ rimtf Was 
drawing near for a re-consideration of the 
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charter and entire system of trade. In month 
of August Mr. Canning died, and the Goderich 
Ministry fell to pieces soon after. Mr. Huskisson 
resigned and the Duke of Wellington became 
Premier in January, 1828. In the May of the 
year following, the former presented a powerful 
petition from the merchants of Liverpool praying 
for the abolition of all restrictions on free trade 
with India and China ; and then, in February, 1830, 
Lord Ellenborough moved for a select committee 
in the House of Lords to inquire into the state of 
the East India Company’s affairs, and of the trade 
between Great Britain and the East generally. 
His lordship said, that the Company had afforded 
all the aid in their i)ower to increase the facilities 
given, to the external and internal trade of India ; 
that the most important questions for Parliament 
now to decide were : — i. Whether it would be 
possible to conduct the government of India, 
directly or indirectly, without the assistance of the 
Company? 2. Whether the assistance of the Com- 
pany should be afforded in the manner in which 
it had hitherto been, or in some other way ? ” 

Acting in conjunction, on the same day, Mr. 
Secretary Peel moved in the Commons for a com- 
mittee on the same subject, stating “that he pro- 
posed its appointment with^the jdain and honest 
view of having a full and unreserved investigation 
of the affairs of the Company, and not for the 
purpose of ratifying any charter or engagement 
previously existing between the Government and 
the Company.” 

The reports of both committees proved unfavour- 
able to the latter, wliose evidence was fully taken. 

On the 23rd pf July, 1830, Parliament was pro- 
rogued, and dissolved on the following day. The 
new Parliament assembled on the 26ih of October, 
and on the 22nd of November, Earl Grey was made 
First Lord of the Treasury; while, as head of the 
Board of Control, Lord Ellenborough was succeeded 
by i^parles Grant (afterwards Lord Glenelg), whose 
younger brother, the Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant, 
was then Governor of Bombay. This gentleman 
(the son of a Director), and most of his family, had 
been closely connected with the Company, and to 
tjie Indian service owed alike their fortune and 
prosperity ; but these considerations did not pre- 
vent Jiim from acting in unison with his colleagues. 
Ac<;opdingly, on the 4th of February, 1831, Charles 
Grant moved for the re-appointment of the com- 
on , Indian affairs ; but it had scarcely met 
was again dissolved. On the 
the new one, on the i6th of June, he 
lost ^ moving again for the committee, 

and ^notion vilis readily carried. 


' > The MinUtry compUtined, while the debe4:e was 
in progress, that no petition had coide frdm the' 
Company for a renewal of their charter ) but the 
Directors would seem to have thought it their most 
prudent course, ere doing so, to leave those whom 
they deemed enemie/ of the Company make 
out their case against it. Meanwhile, the tables of 
the House of Commons were literally piled up 
with petitions from merchants and coxpor^ions 
against any renewal of the charter on its former 
terms, while some went further; and Mr. Langton, 
of Liverpool, boldly impugned the veracity of the 
Company’s accounts, but he failed to make good 
his statements. “This was, in fact, the only re- 
maining point,” says Mr. Peter Auber, “and had 
it proved vulnerable, the public might have proposed 
their own terms, and have placed the Company at 
the entire mercy of Parliament, without any ap- , 
parent plea of justice to rest upon in support of 
the interests of the proprietors.” * 

On the 27th of January, 1832, Charles Grant, 
still President of the Board of Control, moved for 
the re-appointment of the Select Committee, whose 
labours, when laid before Parliament in August, 
covered 14,000 closely-printed folio pages, and 
their reports were every way to the honour of the 
I Company. 

I “It was admitted,” says a writer, “that the 
[ whole system, which had united commerce with 
[ government, and allowed of the trade monopoly, 
had not been unattended with advantages ; that 
without that system our vast empire in the East 
could not have been created — could never have 
been enlarged — as it had been during seasons of 
depression and disgrace, and bad or weak govern- ¥ 
ment at home ; that the finances of India , had 
derived advantage from their existing connections 
with the commerce of the Company, through the 
direct application of surplus commercial profits, 
and by the rates of exchange at which the Board 
of Control decided that the' territorial advances 
from commerce in Britain should be repaid to 
commerce in India. But our empire in the East 
was formed, and seemed to be so firmly estab- 
lished, as to defy every attack ; and our free, 
traders and political economists again, forgetting 
that we must have the one to secure the other— 
that, without our sovereignty, the wealth , and 
resources of India would be absolvecf in a ntM- 
strom of anarchy — ^were incessantly declari^.v^t 
free trade with India and China was worm 
than our entire empire.”. ^ 

Unable longer to stand aloof in 
matter of their charter with the GoVepim^t, tiiQ 
V " Rise and Prog^. of the British Power ia Ifldia*'’ 
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A long correspondence followed thdr interview ; the 
great change proposed by the Ministry was, that 
the Company should cease to trade/ and devote its 
energies to the duty of gof erning, in conjunction 
with the Board of Control, our vast empire in the 
East ; while, with respect to the competence of 
Indik to meet all demands on her finances, Mr. 
Grant maintained that no rational doubt could 
exist, as her revenue had been steadily progressing 
for the previous twenty years, and had now reached 
the amount of ^22,000,000 sterling yearly, and 
promised still to increase. She had a territory of 
ipighty : extent, a rich and fertile soil, suited to 
every kind of natural produce, and a vast popula- 
tion, who were patient, laborious, industrious, 
and capable of improvement. All these, Grant 
urged, were more than sufficient pledges that, 
under wise guardianship, our Eastern exchequer 
would be always adequate to meet any current 
expenditure. 

After considerable demur, the Court of Directors 
demanded a guarantee, or some collateral security, 
for the payment of the dividends, and ultimately — 
should such a contingency arise — for the capital to 
the proprietors of East India stock. The Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Ellenborough had told them, I 
in 1S50, that they had full security for both in the 
commercial assets and in their fixed property in 
India, which appertained to the Comparv in its 
commercial capacity; and now Mr. Grant further 
aS^red the Court of Directors that his Majesty’s 
Government was anxious to strengthen the interests 
of stock-holders by a collateral security, in the form 
of a sinking fund, made by the investment of a 
portion of the trading assets in the national 
stocks ; and the sum he proposed as sufficient was 
j^r,2oo,ooo. 

But the Court demanded that this guarantee fund 
•should not be less than ^^2,000,000 sterling, and 
would not give their assent to the ministerial plans 
’ ^dthout the sanction of the Court of Proprietors ; 
siud ultimately, on the 3rd of May, 1833, it was 
ill a General Court, by 447 votes against 
;l|ia%’provid^^ the guarantee fund were raised 
t0 and certain other monetary con- 

with, the plan of the Ministry 
should ^Cepted, and the Company cease to 
be otle for purposes. ‘'The attendance,’’ 
says Auber, in this General Court was thin, if 
we consider the magnitude of the question.”* 

On die 27th of May,^ ||dr. Grant announced the 
sadie^etton with which tfie Ministry of William IV. 
• and Prog. the British Power in Indm.” 


had leaded the result of the appeal to the ballot 
at the ihdia House, and that the guarantee fund 
had been increased to the sum desired- The 
Court of Directors had conceived that Govern- 
ment, through the Board of Control, meant to claim 
and exercise a veto on the recall of Govemors- 
General, &c., as exercised by the Court ; but Mr. 
Grant announced that it was not the intention of 
his Majesty’s ministers to act upon that suggestion, 
or to insist upon it. 

The resolutions were fully adopted by Parliament, 
when, on the 13th of June, 1833, Mr. Charles 
Grant, after a long explanatory speech, moved as 
follows : — " I. That it is expedient that all his 
Majesty’s subjects shall be at liberty to repair to 
the ports of the empire of China, and to trade in 
tea and all the other productions of the said 
empire, subject to such regulations as Parliament 
shall enact for the protection of the commercial 
and political interests of this country. 2. That it 
is expedient that, in case the East India Company 
should transfer to the Crown, on behalf of the 
Indian territory, all assets and claims of every de- 
scription belonging to the said Company, the 
Crown, on behalf of the Indian territory, shall take 
on itself all the obligations of the said Company, 
of whatever description, and that the said Com- 
pany shall receive from the revenues of the said 
territory such a sum, and paid in such a manner 
and under such regulations, ns Parliament shall 
enact. 3. That it is expedient that the govern- 
ment of the British possessions in India be in- 
trusted to the said Company, under such conditions 
and regulations as Parliament shall enact, for the 
puqjose of extending the commerce of this 
country, and of securing the good government and 
promoting the religious and moral improvement of 
the people of India.” 

It is remarkable, says Beveridge, that these 
resolutions, though involving the future govern- 
ment of India, and the consequent conditioil||F its 
myriads of inhabitants, were passed withoiit dis- 
cussion, and awakened so little interest that a large 
majority of the House of Commons did not even 
deign to be present.* 

On the T2th of August the Court of Directors 
came to the resolution that they must recommend 
the proprietors to defer to the pleasure expre^^d 
by the House of Commons, and to con^t to 
place their right to trade for the^ in 

abeyance, in order that they m%bf to 
exercise the government of Tndwv 
term of twenty years, upon tlie 
under the arrangements embodied in , 

* “ Comprehensive History of India,*' \ 
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Directors sent their chairmaCnanddeputy-chaiitri^ to j 
confer with Earl Grey and Mr. Grant oh thesubj^ti; J 
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on , . , _ _ ., 

' On the evemn'g\4^;'tfeii\ ,, 
a'third^'itinie in 

. 28th , became , 

by commission. TOie Comt of 
Diredi^/whose number continued at twenty-four, 
to be Eastern merchant-princes; their 
monopoly m the trade with India and China was 
gone for ever; and they retained their powers 
of goy^ment alone. ^*The great mansion in 
liead^all Street is no longer a mart or place 
for bu|ing and selling; hence many of its offices 
ar-e deserted or closed, and something resembling 
Ae tranquillity of the cloisters prevails throughout 
; but it is still (or was, till the Mutiny) 
th^''yi>pt where the stupendous machinery of the 
Itl|fevGoveniment is regulated.” 

the great Bill was in progress, during the 
on it, many were the just tributes of ad- 
; Awitionpaid to the past conduct of the Honourable 
and the great men, the brilliant soldiers, the 
financialists, and the keen diplomatists, 
the Company had trained and developed 
‘those days when the four little ships of 
CiSl^ Lancaster dropped down the Thames on 
. tlic^liidventurous Eastern voyage, in the spring of 
Lord Ellenborough, who had devoted much 
to the study of Indian affairs, applauded 
servants of the Company, in war and 
iud doubted whether there was anything in 
.^tem which would produce such men 
warmly, too, spoke the great 
Wellington, \vho declared that, from his 
and experience, he believed that the 
of India was one of the wisest, best, 
tha^ existed. 

: ‘^jfcdl to my memory,” said he, the history 

bf;.Sritish India for the last 'fifty or sixty years. I 
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' 1 

'l3royernment;,K^‘’'cou^ 
not pret^d to say how many miliion^:;i 
fot they have been variously calculated 
90, and even 100,000,000, but certainly of 
immense population— a population returning 
annual revenue of ^22,000,000 sterling; and that, 
notwithstanding all the wars in which that empire 
has been engaged, its debts amount only to 
;^4o,ooo,ooo, being not more than two years' re^ 
venue. I do not say that such a debt is* desirai^lCi, 
but I do contend that it is a delusion on the people f![ 
of this country to tell them that it is a body unfit 1',; 
for government, and unfit for trade, which has ad* 
ministered the affairs of India with so much success / ' 

for so many years Depend upon it, 

my lords, that upon the basis of their authority - 
(the Company’s) rests the good government of 
India.” 

And yet, when speaking of this very time and , 
crisis, what says Lord Macaulay, with honest 
bitterness of heart ? — The House has neither the 
time, nor the knowledge, nor the inclination, to 
attend to an Indian budget, or to the statement of 
Indian extravagance, or to the discussion of Indian 
local grievances. A broken head in Coldbath 
Fields excites greater interest in this House than 
three pitched battles in India would ever excite. • 
This is not a figure of speech, but a literal descrip- 
tion of fact ; and were I called upon for proofs, I , 
would refer to a circumstance which must be still , 
in the recollection of the House. When my Right . 
Hon. friend, Mr. Charles Grant, brought forward ’ 
his important propositions for the future govern-, 
ment of India, there were not as many members ' ^ 
present, as generally attend upon an ordinary Turn* ' 
pike Bill.” t 
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■NMENT OF SIR CHARLES METCALFE. — THE RAJAH OF GOOMSX7R.— LORD AJ 
iR-OENERAL. — LEGAL CHANGES. — ^DISTURBANCES IN OUDE AND SAttAEAH^ I 


Lord William Bentinck, Sir 
provisionally, the ad- 
but his term of 
to'^mit pf any important 


changes. There was one 
decessor had initiated, and wl ‘ ^ 
carried out, and which was of 4?: 
influence powerfully, 






fitvomite 

ott otie hand, and hitt^^oppositibi^ 
It does not appear that there was 
of opinion in the Council on the 
, but there is no doubt that Mr. Macaulay 
|,w^'!one of the majority. A public address was 
■i presented to Sir Charles, at Calcutta, on the part of 
i a numerous and most influential body of the in- 
' hafeitants, and the document was highly eulogistic 
I dfliis views and the practical application of them; 

• unfortunately, ‘‘the natives who have since 
used the press have had no sympathy with liberty, 
''tiyil or religious ; and almost the only use made of 
the freedom conceded has been to give expression 
to a furious fanaticism and a bitter hostility to the 
Covemment. Military revolt and civil insurrection 
have been more promoted by the native press than 
by any other means, not excepting even the 
preaching of the fakirs. The Government has 
certainly obtained the advantage of knowing, by 
the columns of the native press, the state of feeling 
which the more educated classes of the natives 
have cherished. It is to be feared, however, that 
very little use has been made of the knowledge 
thus derived, and the advantage has been counter- 
balanced by the incitement to sedition which the 
native newspapers have supplied.’'* 

Towards the close of the year some trouble was 
'given to Sir Charles’s government by the hostile 
attitude assumed by the Rajah of Goomsur, a little 
district westward of Juggernaut. The whole tract 
is still covered with dense jungle, and is hot and 
unhealthy. It first fell under our yoke in 1804. 
The'countiy is traversed, in its entire length, by the 
Eastern Ghauts, and may properly be described as 
consisting of highlands and lowlands ; the former 
bc^pied by three distinct tribes — the Sourabs, 
j^||^s,: and Gonds. 

rajah defied the government; thus a force 
to act against him, under Lieutenant- 
son and Muriel, consisting of seven 
^of the atst and 49th Native Infantry, a 
8th ditto, and a company of native 
ir Lieutenant Austin, with four brass 
^^.ijiers.' \ ' 

ijbrbe advanced from Aska on the 3rd 
of rain, which did not 
ijfqrt :bf marching through a rice- 
^he insurgent was sup- 
i'up a position at a place called 
between Wra and the 
until' the '-tath,^; when 





cabled 

'-hiU^^ors, 'On which' 
ahd! offered 5)000 rupee 

the 'rajah. On the 14th 
greatly annoyed by jimj^e.firinfe'itifl'f ^ 
howitzers opened with grape. 'Thb-^ 
proved, however, extremely pughad6iisJ|*^^ISf^ 
tinued to fire, at intervals, during the 
day and part of the night. 

The Black Cavern, a strong barrier^P 
by the colonel to be fiercely defended, 
on the following day, and from thence 
matchlocks were opened on the column, <tin ‘A 
howitzer practice and a musketry fire Cheoltbd 'C;, 
“ The barrier is on the summit of a hill, or, 
between two hills, with deep jungle rising frod 
bottom upwards. The coolies behaved man^tty’' 
in carrying up the howitzers, w^hich are 
adapted for jungle work, mounted on beds similli'; 
to mortars, and each weighing only 380 poundsi^; 
coolies carrying them over passes and 
jungle that would be impenetrable to six^pound^ 
Having fired this place, the camp was pitchbfl/ih ' 
the plain, and again annoyed by the rebel 
Eventually, the rajah had to fly, wi® *all 
people who were in arms, to the western Sdaettity 
of Goornsur, and the insurrection was completcJy 
quelled. f ; y '' “ 

In this year (1835) the Indian naVy consi^ed' 
only of four eighteen-gun sloops, two ten-gufi OTgS;;? 
and one twelve-gun ship, to perform the 
the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea stations, and SoCOft^i:' 
besides that of the coasts of Western 
hard has this duty been of late, says U 
vessels have been kept at these uSpleasia^^i^ij 
unhealthy stations — the Gulf and 
periods of twelve and twenty-one monfli|, 
there was no vessel to relieve them, 
sequence was that several officers diqS, 
sick, and others had their constitutiy:j^;|ui^b$ , 

At this time the total strength 
army was 7,041 Europeans, and nai^v^ j 

and it was in this year that tlw kin^ troops 
adopted the percussion, in lieu of the old flint 
In consequence of Sir Charles Metcalfe mois^iy/y 


holding the government temporarily till 
of rank was selected by the 
his acts were deprived of much of 
weight which otherwise they must 1 
and it has been said that had tl 
civilian been permitted to remain;' 
and Proprietors ajike wished 'ia 

' * Calcutta Bn$Us1mcf^l^ 

‘ i Btngal HurkaruH^^l^^^yY'^^, 





th(e;J§®|a,^iv;\4-v!;^^^^^^^ 

nptwithst^dmi^^^^l^ Wn 
*; ||ie : Mini^ry^ under the mask of ad- 
>but the Directors, 
iie had not attended so fully as they 
Mp.|\ their: Suggestions in framing the new 
that he should be put in 
wrote powerfully on the dis- 
Metcalfe^s temporary appointment, 
neces for forthwith appointing 
;,i(fCf^S:^^b;yin' regular form. It was offered to 
' who declined. William, 

, G.C.B., was then nominated and 

^ had provided* his outfit and passage, 
l^^i^jftiptet^d all his arrangements ; but, ere he 
jj^l^i'ithe Peel .Ministry, who had endeavoured 
^tfl^<?ji|e^jfcHy to strengthen themselves by a disso- 
Parliament, resigned. Under Lord 
Whigs resumed office, and, with 
;:ted taste, ungenerously cancelled the 
1 of Lord Heytesbury. 

! was again vacant, and Charles Grant — 
I LordGlenelg — having become Colonial 
^ tod been succeeded by Sir J ohn Hobhouse 
of the Board of Control, might be 
out of the field ; tlie appointment 
conferred on George, Lord Auckland, 
ih his fifty-first year; why, was not 
tept, as there was nothing in his ante- 
' that he had ever had any interest 
its affairs ; “ all that could be said of 
s was a nobleman of amiable man- 
d^pxcpllent character, free from any over- 
^}^/;:onfidence in his own judgment, and 
listen to advice from those whom he 
competent to give it.” Hence it was 
Ihts Vould ^void blunders and do nothing 

[)ied by his sisters, he arrived at Gal- 
lic 3rd of March, 1836; but there was 
his appointment was deemed a 
f, sporty nomination. “His lordship,” 
^hpmton^^was the son of one of the 
of the administration of Mr. 
Services were rewarded by a 
L distinction as a diplomatist 
"His son forsook the 
I 'attached himself to the 
yji 


he entered on the 
ItK^f .Yoh Vi. 





' W2L8 one ^ 

ch^r virlxic^;4rft Hhn in no dotJi,bt '‘ii^|)^ 
ishould first engage his attention ; the:' 
creation of “a general system of judicial 
ments and police, to which all persons whats^^SifS 
as well Europeans as natives, may be subject 

To aid in the accomplishment of this great 
of legal reform, a fourth member was added tp^.|he; 
Council, to indicate the particular department; 
which he was expected to labour ; and there 
established a law commission, the reports made. by^^^; 
which, from time to time, were to furnish „th<^K’'; 
material or the reason for alteration or ing>raye7;?f.’ 
ment Provided thus with the necessary me^S^;i;;;7 
Lord Auckland went to work at once. In Match^ 
1836, there was given to the employment of 
uncovenanted judges additional extent 
porlance, by an enactment that “ no pq 
ever shall, by reason of place of birth, or by/teasSS^ 
of descent, be incapable of being a principal sudder ' 
ameen^ sudder amcen^ or moonsify within the terri^/ 
lories subject to the presidency of Fort William^ - 
in Bengal.” Originally, the two latter officials were . 
the only classes of native judges, and had a very ’ 
limited jurisdiction ; but gradually the powers of ' 
both were extended, and in 1827 the sudder ame^^ 
was empowered to try suits to the amount of t,OQO ■ 
rupees. Yet the legal necessities' were but imper- 
fectly met, till Lord William Bentinck, in i$3l, ; 
instituted the third or higher class — the principal \ 
sudder arneens — whose jurisdiction ultimately , 
tended to cases involving any amount of property/*; 
Under the enactment above given, all barriers 
legal promotion, or to the attainment of a . 
ship in the three classes, were removed, ; 
no kind of descent, mixed or native, ednW;'’; 
operate as an exclusion. This led to ' 
change, which encountered much opposition .iv* 
on the 9th of May, 1836, even British 
were brought under the jurisdiction of th^ ^ 
of Sudder deufanee adawluty of the,- 
judges, of the principal sudder arneens] 
dency of Fort William ; the effect of ^ 
ment was, therefore, to deprive Britisli 
of a privilege, real or supposed, 

I)Ossessed, and to place theps .4 
tnofussil courts, on the same; fq 
of India. 

Unless we except 
H.M. ship Andromiuhe^ 
in June, save the corita 
residents by some < 









^p;ihft;’:ensamg yeai- :p'aiseit''Wih''''S<^; 
calm was then iiitfe^pt^ 
proceedings in that perpetual seat of 
and disquiet* Oude.*' * 
the night of the 7th July, 1837, Nasir-ud- 
4 ^' Hyder, Nabob of Oude, died suddenly, and an 
to put a spurious successor on his throne 
defeated, but not without bloodshed, 
died without children, and though, at one time, 
'^'iht^had adopted, or acknowledged two boys to be 
|;to, ;he afterwards formally disavowed them. Being 
I only son, it became necessary, therefore, to seek 
; {;!:f6r a successor among ascendant branches ; but 
. n^ a fresh difficulty arose. Of the ten sons of 
Sadut Ali, his father was the eldest ; the second of 
'these sons had died, leaving children; but the 
third son, Nasir-ud-Dowlah, was still alive. Ac- 
,/ cording to the British law of inheritance, the 
•'succession lay with the heir of the second son ; but 
j 'the Mohammedan law prefers a younger surviving 
/brother to the children of an elder brother, who 
\ -had died before the succession became vacant. 

'By this law and rule, the British Resident, 
Colonel Low, on hearing of* the nabob’s death, at 
once prepared to recognise the claim of Nasir-ud- 
Dowlah. ‘‘There was not a moment to be lost. 

' The Padishah Begum, or queen-mother, who had 
been obliged to quit the palace in consequence of 
a quarrel with her son, was known to be intriguing 
; , ;f6r the succession of one of the boys whom he had 
’ formally disavowed; and the children of Sadut Air's 
•'. second son were disputing the soundness of the 
/ ihtoipret^^ of the Mohammedan law by which 
: i thfey wore excluded.” 

si f/ ^Oiir force in the city was small; reinforcements 
'::5!'^hld be obtained, but the arrangements for 
tg them on were bad. So soon as Colonel Low 
;^t the nabob's death was certain, he wrote 
^neral commanding in Oude to have 1,000 
march on Lucknow at a moment’s 
hastened to the palace, and 
!iNisir-ud-Deen Hyder had just expired, 

^ l^tries 'on the inner gates and sealed 
repositories. By a second request, 
id ]^U8h on five companies to the 
inW jand;send on the remainder, 
coloners first assistant, re- 
ice; And Lieptenant Shakespeare, 
to the residence of Nasir-ud- 
i:'^ignature to an obligation, 
lose j ^d thereafter 







; tfl^iOutenaht-Coi^^^ 
hais apprised me, through 'Lie^ 
his second assistant, of the dea^^'^F 
Hyder, King of Oude. TJie 'iipii 
communicated to me the substaric^'^1,^ 
the Government of India, respectin^% 
of new engagements on the part oif M 
government with Oude State ; and I her j 
in the event of my being placed on 
I will agree ,to sign any new treat^f 
Governor-General may dictate.” 

Nasir-ud-Dowlah was an old man ; statS 
roused suddenly in the middle of the 
agreed readily to do whatever he was asked;/jd 
after writing a few w^ords in the spirit of tiiC 
ment tendered to him, he affixed his s4al 
and thus coin])leted its execution. He ' 1 

delicate health ; but as delay was perilous, 
borne to the palace, and after anvinterril^^^ifh' 
Coldhel I.OW, at three in the momiiig, 
accommodated with a couch, begging that 
have an hour or two of sleep before his inj}^] 
on the throne ; but from that sleep he 
be noisily and roughly aroused. 

We are not told whether the scene ’ 
events was a palace in the city or that 
by the Goomtee, nine miles above it, 
built in the European style, and to vij^iichrid^ 
king was in the habit of making excii 
small steamer, built for him by a Britisli 
in 1819, and said to be the first vessef 
kind ever seen on Indian waters. 

Colonel Low, while making his 
secure the throne for Nasir-ud-Do#Bili,'?| 
forgetful that they had a perilous oppj^lb® 
Padishah Begum, and fearing 
advance against them, sent a mesi 
enjoin strict neutrality, and desiring f Ik 
account to leave her own resideijid^^^^ _ 
four miles distant from the palace; . ' 
messenger had barely returned ‘ 
prayer “that she might, for ABahVfeafcV b 4 ' ^ 
mitted to see the body of the kt^vking; 
not been allowed to see hini "^hile living,** 1 
the united roar and clamour of ihotxi 
shook the air, and a vast multitudei&‘1 
followers were seen rushing toVaSrd^^^ 
where one prince lay dead and> 
sleeping. , 

Captain Paton hurried to se 
but fpund the insurgents beforft^l 
and furiously demanding, adn 







Begum eutifieiii ' ; her 

k lost not a moment in 

ji;/ itjie throne. Colonel Low, who 
a passage through the crowd, 
to see the installation com- 
in vain to show the begum 
^'*‘|E[^esperate proceedings, he was but 
t his escape ; while poor old Nasir- 
, , roughly wakened from his 

^lumiher by the horrible hubbub around 
hi^^^ on the point of being murdered ; 
consequences forced the begum 
to' Content hy only compelling him, amid 
/insult ot/tyiry kind, to witness his rival seated on 
tiie throne* Various royal personages had laid 
claiipa to the sovereignty of Oude ; but none, save 
MOpna Jaun, had dared to assert it in this manner. 

; the morning was far advanced the sound 

of dnims was heard ; our troops arrived, 

Low gave the begum fifteen minutes 


submission, while the artillery came 





ffprwatd. She sent an , evasive answer, 
j!^ founds of grape were the response ; 
flushed in with the bayonet, and soon 
thwids Moona Jaun and the begum too. 
bp istppys werq wounded in assaulting the 
^herein they killed or wounded forty of the 
* As soon as it was cleared, the terrified 
[)«^)ahi whom it was necessary to soothe 
_ installed King of Oude under 

’ S' of artillery, while the begum and her 
^ dispatched, prisoners of state, to 

•! f installation, Lord Auckland 

-^*‘My representative, Colonel 
ses my fullest confidence, has been 
I to propose, for the consideration 
I'^' ipertain modifications of the treaty 
X, the East India Company and 
I feel assured that you will 
l^pfopositions the same moderate 
!^al for the welfare of the 
as have invariably 
liilSspVemment in its nego- 

thus : — ** His lord- 
(jtialify, even by an 
which he 




poini 'he' feels ' ,that:^i|^| 
opimon Wy be entertained j and if, 
it may appear to secure the objects of i 
ment, and to be justified by precedent on^iliS 
other, it seems open to misrepresentation, a 
from the reliance which might be placed on ;;th§J|l^ 
character and position of his Majesty, super- 
fluous.” ' ! > 

But now, though the Padishah Begum au 4 Moona v-^J^ 
Jaun had been removed from Lucknow, the ques- V, " 
tion of the Oude succession was not at jpp pnd j ; 
and Thornton, after detailing the events We have"’:>^ 
related, tells us of another competitor, who pros^^ 'N;.^^ 
cuted his claims in a peculiar manner, and who : ; ; ? 
was named Shum-ud-Dowlah. Acting under Euro-;^>- . 
pean advice, this claimant proceeded to London,,'? /,; 
and there addressed the Court of Directors. ‘‘The : ’ 
folly of undertaking a long voyage to assert ' , 

known to be absolutely and undoubtedly 
with a certainty of its being rejected, need nbt befr('|:; 
dwelt upon. Whs^t profit the advisers of the, ,; | 
claimant derived from the expedition cannot be//: 
known ; but they were fully aware that nonewould:^/ 
accrue to the person on whose behalf they affected: 
to act. Such occurrences are not now, indeed, 
uncommon in the history of British India, and -they:^ ^ 
will, probably, never cease altogether, until native' 
powers shall acquire sufficient acquaintance wit^c 
the principles of British policy to prevent tbeir|t/^ 
becoming the dupes of unprincipled adventurers^? 


The affairs of Oude were barely arranged „ wlje%5 




our interference in another quarter became imperak^ll' 
tive. Pertaub Sing, the Rajah of Sattaiah,. 
never displayed much gratitude for the Tavoiins ^ 
conferred upon him, when, under the admini^ 
of the Marquis of Hastings, he was 
degradation and thraldom, and restored 
possession of a noble principality* 
government was not conferred upon 
it was necessary that he should 
ability to conduct it. The superinti 
affairs was assigned to Captain ; 
country became tranquillised*; 
forts, which had been what 
baronial castles had been i 
tagenets — mere dens .pf I 
abductors — were distn^fi 
1821, when Pertaub Siiigfi 
vested with the adu 
which, under Giantfs c 












childish follies, that douB& zw^iite enter- 
hiy sanity- He enrolled a company of 
ggrn^d.them with muskets, and had them 
lery with field-guns. Other women were 
^ manage elephants, and eveiy cunning 
Ofifered ' to propitiate the gods in his 
‘*^d his object, whatever it was, gratified 
ifely ; and he had three sects of Brahmins 
||i|cetemonies to procure the expulsion of a 
lich, they alleged, haunted his palace. 

Si this folly, he had a most inflated idea of 
^consequence, and believed that all Lord 
had bestowed upon him was but a 
of what he was entitled to as the 



‘'dti 5 ^; 'id^Cendant of Sevajee, the favourite of the 
: ' ^ and founder of the Mahralta empire. 


of all kinds, European as well as 
‘ began to turn these ideas to personal 

V, '&icbdht, and flattered him into the belief that he 
would yet become the head of those millions who 
; 'Xdtiied the Hindoo population. Hence he began 
' > form intrigues at variance with the position in 
v; Which he stood with the British Government; but 
» <;,'-TOtibing would deter him, so the penalty came at last. 
fA ;.Sir, James Rivett Carnac, Bart., then Governor 
; ^^mbay, who was leniently disposed, held 
interviews with the rajah, in the nope of 
to cease his intrigues and concede; 
si^ally failed, and the result was announced 
issued by Colonel Lodwick, our 

1. ___ .V ..1 /- . 1 


at Sattarah, on the 5 th of September, 
This document, after detailing all the 
\ and benefits heaped upon Pertaub Sing, 

>/;vi5^nottViced that he had, ** for years, held clandes- 
communications, contrary to the stipulations 


( hostile to the British Gove 


it, 


has advanced claims and pretensions^^ 
with the spirit and letter of the^treaiy ^) 
has conducted himself in a manner 
the alliance formed between the two Sta^^ 
finally, the document announced that 
Government, having no view of advi _ 
aggrandisement, “ has resolved to ini 
brother, and next in succession to the ra| 
the sovereignty of the Sattarah State, tinker!; 
title of Shreemunt Maharaj Shahee 
Turputtee, of Sattarah, and that all persdds ^ 

his territory are hereby required to ' r^nSj^r 
allegiance.'* 

Much discussion was caused by this ini' Ihdii,S i/ 
but Pertaub Sing was marched off to Benat^ / 
where he ended his days, a pensioner 
East India Company. At first, he adopted thi^ 
same plan that had been pursued by tl]ie cl^irnant 
for the throne of Oude. He hired emissaries 'in 
London, and sent thither diplomatic agents tp 
arraign the Directors before the Proprietors, and 
in the event of that proving fruitless, to arraign the 
entire Company before Parlilment. They denied 
the existence of all plots and intrigues, and in 
public assemblies, where the rajah’s rights to a vast . 
sovereignty could be safely insisted on, much noisy , 
declamation ensued, and many benevolent persons ’ 
— chiefly among the Society of Friends — urged the 
formation of an “Association for the Protection ^ 
Aborigines.” The result of all this amiable folly* 
was a long-continued agitation in favour 'of the,, 
deposed prince, the issue of which was of nb > 
advantage to himself, but during the progress bf\' 
which, his long-hoarded treasures were dissipate^^/ 
among the legal harpies and knaves whom' he efc 
ployed to advocate his cause in London. ■ ' 


CHAPTER XIII. 


, ■ RISE OF RUNJEET SING.— ORIGIN OF THE FATAL 

'there was an insurrection j death of Tippoo and the'lidj.'^ 
Is/ib Canara, that wealthy pro v^^ 

^ along the coast of 

^ to ninety inland, and | 

, . bur ’ possession on the 




fully disposed to assert ;it^, 
fused, for a time, to 
of thti Tevbnue^ 
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; p^Ved ,, i very troublesome one^ was completely 


At this time, the Nizam’s army was restricted to 
a ‘Strength of five regiments of cavalry, four com- 
panies of artillery, one of sappers, eight regiments 
V bjf; infantiy, and one garrison, and one invalid 
■ battalion. The cavalry were armed with sword, 
spear, ^and pistols, and clad in green, with red 
tobans. The infantry conformed in every respect 
to those of Madras. Many king’s and Company’s 
officers were in the force, as all the patronage lay 
in hands of the Governor-General.+ 

, In the "following year, the Indian Civil Service 
suffered a severe loss by the death of Sir Charles 
Gr^t, the Governor of Bombay, who died on the 
9th of July, at Dapooree, and who was author of a 
^ History of the East India Company, from its first 
foundation to the Passing of the Regulation Act of 
, Jf773/’ had long borne a distinguished part 
in letters, politics, and in the affairs of India 
generally, t 

The north-western frontier of British India was 
bounded by the territories of the Sikhs — a people 
, Jwl]U> occupied a country equal in size to about half 
[ i^e :^pantsh peninsula — comprising the greater part 
.";,)^lAIoultan, a portion of l^elhi, and the whole of the 
religion of the Sikhs, as distinguished 
’ 4 ^^ tjj^t ^ the natives of India generally, originated 
of the fifteenth century, with 
^ who had once been a trader, but who 

a religious life; and their tenets 
Book, the Grant ha, 

which was shown to the Prince 
iti|P‘mritsat^ in February, 1876, and 
GovOTtment undertook to 
its bwn expense, in the 
It^is a quarto volume of 300 
Hertford.§ 
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lution to extifpa^;th^^ijj^^ 
but the Sikhs ever‘fbi^^^®l 
born of despair, and 

be latter'yOi^M 
gather strengK^ 

' separateij;€|“ 
other, mbl 





equals when their common interest required' ' 


diet at Umritsar {i.e., the Pool of Immortality)|iiik,, 
the centre of which is the temple dedicated “W 
Hindoo saint, Govind Sing, wherein is deposit^ 
holy book already referred to, under a silken 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
confederacy consisted of twelve misals^ ot ass9C%3' 3 
tions, which extended from the Indus eastw^iif^li 
across the Sutlej, as far as the Jumn£U , Gbvlh(|: 
Sing did not fetter his disciples with ppUffcaiv:, 
systems or codes of municipal law; yet iu re%iou$4 . 
faith and worldly aspirations they ' are 
different from other Indians, and they are ; 

together by a community of inward sentiment' 
of outward knowledge unknown elsewhere A 
While they felt that union was necessary 
their mutual safety, they acted together with &«V 
utmost cordiality ; but in proportion as cxteinip^S v 
danger diminished, internal dissensions grew,J^V;i/ 
the feuds, engendered by the desire of individ^:|vi 
aggrandisement, produced such confusion 
necessity for some political change 
parent to all. If independence was -to 
tained, it could only be done by^ 
voluntarily or under compulsion, to the / 

of some misal more powerful than 
thus, by incorporation with it, form & 

Sikh kingdom. This c^me to pass, thus 
Among the twelve associations^ ffip, !^a$t 
and least important was one 
Chukea, whose capital was at Goojeranw^a^ 
ward of Lahore. Churut Sing, its-To^ndeTi ^ i 
Jaut, who had thrown off his ownfeith and ^j^coihe 
a Sikh convert. Possessing himself of a small, ’ 
mud fort, he started in lif^ a$ a freebboteri 
made it the receptacle of his plun^F^ ^ 
dangerous proximity to Lahore, and 
he committed, compelled the Afghan, 
that city to march against him 
expedition proved futile, as the othery^gp^^ 
common cause with Churut Sing^ a 
• Capt Cunninifham’s " Hisj^ of | 








atmoimted to;i\f>cio’<i'.‘|ji^r'’‘^^^ • ’"■ ' • ■"" 
'‘‘’''“'^'^'''}rK?^ 'return j;ito''CabiiV't6 tneet more 

ers, the Sikhs again took the field, at 
the most powerful army they had ever 

S :dr&, and extended their conquests on every 
,'|md Churiit Sing was soon recognised as one 
;thejbf ^ost j^le leaders. When no longer 
ses, 'he was ready to 
ihTHomestic strife between the mountain 
)^J^ijdf Jumoo and his eldest son, Brij-Raj. The 
( that a younger son should have the 

" auQO^$siOn ; thus the elder, as the most effectual 
of preserving his rights, resolved to seize 
tiietn in his father's lifetime. To aid him, Churut 
'Sing drew his sword, in league with Jye Sing, chief 
0ftth6 Ghnnea Misal, and, with 10,500 men, they 
marched northward to commence the strife. 

On the other hand, the Rajah of Jumoo had not 
been idki Several hill-chiefs joined him, together 
with Jhunda Sing, head of the Bhangee Misal, who 
/ could bring 10,000 mounted lances into action. 
/;T?his was in 1774. Before any battle took place, 
v,^!Uint Sing was slain by the bursting of his match- 
; low in a skirmish ; on this, the allies of Brij-Raj 
' retired, but not before they had assassinated, in a 
barbajTdus manner, Jhunda Sing ; and the Bhangee 
deprived thus of their leader, abandoned 
:/^;!'iffise''Cdntest 

' was succeeded by his son, Maha Sing, 

after years captured Ramnuggur; after 
, !whi(%v 1^ chiefs who were attached to the 
Sh^gee Misalj believing its fortunes on the 
decline, placed themselves under his banner; thus 
;Va, new career of conquest began; and he pillaged 
i';of, Jumoo's territory so completely that 
of booty to the value of ;j{^2,ooo,ooo 
By the close of the century Maha Sing's 
ifcy. over the Sikh chiefs had become an 
; but his ambition was not yet 
made a groundless pretext that 
to him from Goojerat, the chief of 
ing, had married his sister, and 
►t him, laid siege to one of his 
and was pressing it, with every 
when an illness carried him off 
succession to his only son, the 
|, 'tnep in his twelfth year. 
fc<^;had been deprived of his 
, instead of being trained 

inignorance« 
the regency in 




:ttnjeet‘ihev^.f^ 
of save 

tlie government, and quietly put t 
and her minister. to death. It was S 
that Zemaun Shah, the Afghan, made Vt 
of the Punjaub which excited such alann i 
Unable to meet him in the open field, i 

one of the chiefs who consulted their own wety^^v ^ 
retiring beyond the Sutlej, but after die retreat 
Zemaun Shah, the future career of Runjeet ' 

brilliant one^^^I|^|^^^U||^^^aster of the cit^. 

attempt upon he ' i^oss^ 

Sutlej, and begaff*iMPP|rterritory from;' 

Sikh chiefs between it and tbe Jumna, when 
interference checked him. He next directed, Jife" 
whole energies towards seizing all the Punjaub, ahd[ 
pushed his arms as far as he could to the norfti; 
and west. In 1809 he got possession of Kangr^, 
and, marching to the opposite extremity, laid 
Moultan under tribute. In 1812 he conquere£|. 
the rajahships of Bhunbar and Rajaori among the 
northern hills, and, for a lac of rupees, in 18x4, hie 
bought the great fortress of Attock, upon the Indus. 

In 1819 he conquered Cashmere ahd Peshawur. 
In 1834 he entered into a treaty with Shah Sujah^ 
whereby the latter gave up all claim to the latter 
district and others on the Indus. During all thiii 
time he had been rapidly improving the discipline 
of his army by means of European officers. . ^ The 
downfall of Bonaparte had given peace in Europe^, 
and drove many Frenchmen and Italians,' g^s, 
military adventurers, into the armies of Persia ah 4 ; 
India. Among these were M. Ventura, one,i9f the: 
aides-de-camp of Murat, and General Allard, who’ ,! 
ultimately was accredited the chargLd^affair^ 
the King of France to Runjeet Sing, aitd 
whom he brought presents to the Begum 
then in her ninety-fifth year. He 
most dashing bravery near Attock, 
occasion, he forded the Indus, at the h^d 
lancers, in close columns of troOl^^ltt)'?i 
fearful force of the current, which, j 
two away ; and on reaching the 0|>J 
attacked and routed the 
camp equipage and 
follow him with his pth^’^ 
w'as their order, that : 
drowned.* . 

The King of Lah^ 
and power wheti 
soon after whi^ 
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‘ii^gues and by Ip^siaii j flfid 


ttiost melancholy feature m the 
jl^ Lor<J Auckland is the Afghan 

; of which began in the summer of 

closing catastrophe of which occurred 
;^oS^tne 'be]pnnm^ of 1841 ; but to form, any proper 
, i of this disastrous affair, it will be necessary to 
’ briefly at the events which led to it 

exiled monarch of Cabul, Shah Sujah, 
pensioner at Loodiana, niade a 
sOcb)tW to regain his crown in 1833. :^!^^ 
defeating the Ameers of Scinde at Shikarpore, li|l 
. w^ defeated in turn by Dost Mohammed, after'’ 
V which he took possession of Peshawur. About 
this time, a wild robber horde on the right bank 
, of the Indus had made repeated raids into the 
district of Hazara, which Runjeet Sing had sub- 
jufgited, and as they were supposed to be instigated 
by the Ameers, the army of the Punjaub took 
, possession pf their forts, and both parties stood 
/ ready for a strife which would have ended in the 
v.oy^throw of the Ameers and the extension of 
RilhjeePs' authority throughout the course of the 
Indus to the sea; and this the Government of 
India resolved, if possible, to prevent. It was 
With no small difficulty that Colonel Pottinger 
prevented the warlike Ameers from rushing to 
battle; while Captain Wade, our representative at 
:the Court of Lahore, had to impress upon the 
impatient Runjeet Sing the hazard he would incur 
adopted measures distasteful to Britain. On 
! W hand, he was importuned by his warlike 

and gallant soldiers to risk all, and push 
“but he shook his venerable 
/and. asked where were now the 200,000 
which had once bade defiance to 
He bowed to the majesty of British 
’ relinquished the expedition to 

of Dost Mohammed of Cabul 

■ Lwur, and assuming the 

proclaimed a holy war 
ds, and then from the 
lindoo Coosh, from the 
e farthest recesses of the 
dV in arms came pouring 
laird bf the Prophet. Even 
nject .q&iled before this 




.'V'I^;:,^this,he succeeded 
j^ou^ of the brothers of the' 
power, that one drew off abruptly,! 

On this, the Dost, full of doubt 
back on Cabul. As soon as he heara'Jbl^jlE^ftvV 
Auckland’s arrival at Calcutta in 1836, 
a complimentary letter, and with refereuc^^l^P!'' \ 
hostile relations with Runjeet Sing, askipgi^^K/;; 
lordship’s suggestions for settling “ the 
country.” Lord Auckland’s reply was courjti^jip'f 
and friendly; he offered to send an env<iyt'^A>^ 
:#scuss any questions of trade ; but with regai^l 

Sikh quarrel, he added, that the Govemmeiit^||'’: 
^as a system, did not interfere with independent'^': 
princes*. - ' 

The Dost, therefore, early in 1837, applied tdthe'*';* 
Shah of Persia for aid against the infidel Sikhs^ i. '^ 
but in his impatience to efface the disgrace t^/ \ 
had been put upon him, without waiting , for Persian . , 
succour, he sent his son, Ackbar Khan, with ! 
army, into Peshawur, where he routed the Sikhis, jitf ^ 
battle; then reinforcements came pouring in; 
the Punjaub, and Ackbar was compelled to'ttitisk^^ 
to Cabul ; and it was at this most critical juiidtorc/' 
that Captain Alexander Burnes, an enterprmn^:, 
native of Montrose, made his appearance as Lord,,- , 
Auckland’s envoy, to discourse concenung 
and manufactures, and at a time when the Russ&ap^5^ 
were making undoubted progress in tlie^EasL 

“ Like the Romans,” says Marshman, ^‘they1py^5,5j 
systematically devoted their energies to 
sion of their power and dominions, apd , {Qt 
than a quarter of a century have prosecuted 
of aggrandisement in Europe and Asia',ir,wpm^|^ 
intermission or failure. After having 
bringing the Khirgis Cossacks to* 
they took up their position on the 
and gradually advanced with a steady 
their grasp on Central Asia more 
step. On that river they erected a 
extending from its estuary in L^e U|^!tO'^ 
Vernoe, 700 miles distant. Meaipwhlle^ 
bitious diplomatists of Russia hadt^een puship^ ! 
influence in Persia, and through P^^ia up 
Afghanistan. On the death of the klng,. ;^|C^|^B; 
Ali, who had always been favourable tdfi^ 
alliance, he was succeeded by hfe if 
Mohammed Shah, who threw himself intP 
of Russia. Since the first missic 3 t „pf 
Malcolm, the British Govemmpt;;^^ 
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' ^Way, and' ^''§if ;|||tJi3i' inSuenee 

'5upctW^‘ ' by that '' of 

'"’^Thb Fifsidh rulers had long coveted possession of 
ind^peridetit State of Herat, the key of Western 
Mohammed Shah resolved on 
;ri(a]^g an expedition among its mountains and 
d®abrti :ti^ McNeill, our minister at the 

» D^urt, asserted that this expedition was 
justified by the atrocities of its ruler; 
tn the then state of political relations 
Persians and Russians, the march of 
into Afghanistan would be tantamount 
to 44^^ to the very threshold of 

empire. 'Fo dissuade the Shah from 
McNeill used every argument; 
Russian minister, on the other hand, 
to and promised him every 

aid^ ‘‘The Ministry in London presented 
1 ^, 4 on the subject at St. Petersburg, 
replied that Count Simonich, his 
S^^j^yllhad exceeded his instructions, but he was 
and his proceedings were so com- 
in accordance with the national feeling, that 
Gazette threatened that the next treaty 
should be dictated in Calcutta 1 * 
1837, Mohammed Shah set out, at the 
0,000 men, with fifty guns, and hoped to 
’plite that Nadir Shah had taken, even to 
of Delhi — a movement which created a 
Senmfion through all Central Asia and in 
ere the native princes at once began to 
on the downfall of British power and the 
9 ^ the Russians over us at the court of 
; the people began to bury 

and all kinds of alarming 
I'fUmpu)^ and reports were heard on every hand. 

B time that Lord Auckland visited 
north-western provinces were 
nine, which swept away 500,000 
:amp of 20,000 troops served to 
amity, he returned to Calcutta, 
ng, in every direction, how the 
ious spirit of Russia was directed I 
ity of our Indian empire, in- 1 
prnpr-General to adopt vigorous 
^|||5&*t6ction, while McNeill, our 
advised that we should 
subsidising and 


IreakirX; consisting of a pistPl 
the and some, pins 

Zenana-^-he and his embassy 
contempt." 

The brothers of the Dost, who Were 
Candahar, were arranging an alliance,lpfftoi^vfe' ^ 
and defensive, with the Shah, whose 
brought princely robes and presents for the DSsfe i 
The latter assured Captain Burnes that the isipfjimt 
nearest his heart was the recovery of Peshawur, to 4 
that if he could but hppe for solid aid fironl^fiiitain, 
he would renounce all intercourse "With' ;P 4 ^ 
and send her envoy back from Candahjstf F 'Sut 
Lord Auckland had a timid dread of offending the 
formidable Runjeet Sing, and declined to hear any- 
thing about Peshawur, Yet the latter had offered 
to restore it if the Dost would pay tribute for it ; 
and he was prepared to do so, and hold it as a fief 
of Lahore; but there can be little doubt that if the 
Council at Simla had met the question prpbp 4 y> 
and intrusted the settlement of it to thiefl^le 
Captain Burnes at Cabul, and to Captain Wtoi'^'at 
I^ahore, the horrors of the Afghan war hto Sj^r ^ 
been heard of. 

Dost Moliammed, after the receipt pf Lord'Au^k- 
land’s unfavourable letter in 1836, sent an JJfefivfjy 
to solicit aid against the Sikhs from the Et^t6r 
of Russia, who dispatched Captain Vikevitch to 
Cabul, with rich i)resents and an autograph ietfiifer, 
concerning the genuineness of which some doubts 
have been expressed. He entered Cabul . 

19th of December, 1837 ; and the Dostimtfilfifi^^y 

visited Captain Burnes, and assured 

desired no connection with any gov 4 riim§|ll}!®^ 

ours, and was ready to dismiss the 

without ceremony, if any hope was held^butwin^ 

by Lord Auckland. ' I'''!' 

Captain Burnes urged on the latter 
for immediate action ; but his ; 

rangement the King of lahc^e'" 
waive all hope of having 

after much correspQndencfe';;|}|^^'|^^ ^^^Pg Sfi|^^ , 
Mohammed a letter 

and Jhe ^ 










VIEW IN AFGHANISTAN, 


■a iW^*<foil|^cted through the city to the durbar 
Captain Burnes returned, 
There he found a strong 
Dost in the advisers of I.ord 

prince, whose mountains 
gate of India, hesitated to 
Oi; negative offers, or the more 
opponents ; _ and now it was 
m|^|aprd$5/>tbe Jndus ^and depose 
|pp|||;;§j^h Siijal^ the. pensioner qf 


^^^^|v|qisuppy^Tuhds ^for the 


passes, beset by hordes of wild 
derers, for the purpose of comp^ihg, thj|; |^er^ 
king to raise the siege of Herat, tb drive Dost 
Mohammed from Cabul, and place Shah Snjali bn 
the throne of Afghanistan, 

With the hope of achieving all this, a tripart^je . 
treaty was negociated and concluded 
Macnaghten between the Indi^^i 
Shah Sujah, and the King of Lahore, . whc{^4^|p^i^ 
to contribute the aid of a body of trq^jj|Wpie 
condition that Shah Sujah should 
right to all those districts which 
beyond the Indus, and share 






all 
the^; 







io A^hanistan Iras utdvaisall/ 

ae state(J, that if 27,000 men 
the Bolan Pass to Candahar, 
and^#| feed them, we might take Cabul and 
Siijah ; but it was hopeless to maintain 
poor, cold, strong, and remote country, 
aip9^, a tuimlent people like the Afghans.” 

lidrd Wellesley regarded ‘Hhis wild expedition, 
io^ ihiles from our frontier and resources, into one 
p^pe most difficult countries of the world — a land 
l^i'/ro^lts and deserts, of sands and snow — as an 
’act ;0|r infatuation ; ” and the Duke of Wellington 
also condemned it. In a manifesto issued from 
Simla on the ist of October, i<S38, an attempt was 
pade to justify the expedition. I'his, says Marsh- 
man, with truth, is one of the most remarkable 
documents in the Company’s archives, unique for.| 
its unscrupiiloif^ misstatements and its audacious 
asprtions. A single instance will suffice to stamp 
its -character : it affirmed that the orders for as- 
smbling the army were issued in concurrence with 
the Supreme Council ; whereas the Council, when 
required to place the proclamation on record, 
repibnstrated on the consummation of a policy of 
#Uph grave importance without their having had 
^P^rtunity of expressing their ojiinion on it.” 

' ^q. succour the be.sieged garrison of Herat was 
be the^ immediate object of the expedition, 
only route by whicli riny army could ap- 
prbSdh India, the province of Herat liad long been 
, arji i|aLCquisition ardently desired by the kings of 
Perm, who knew that it was also the key to 
' 4 %ha,^i^tan on the west, as Cabul is on the east, 
the 23rd of November, 1837, the Shah sat down 
thfe.caj^^ walls of which were in ruins ; 

long,^^^ of nine months was simply 
to the exertions of one man, and that man 
' ritish officer of the Bombay artillery — 
t JEldted Pottinger. 

king some researches in Central Asia, 
i the city of Herat disguised as 
of the Prophet, and resolved 
coming struggle. His services 
ted by the rulers of Herat, who 





the P^r^iiaj4i'|feqp 
though assisted by a regiment of 
deserters, to save appearances. The 
1S38, was fixed for a general assault, ahd t^e’ 
were attacked, under the personal dir^dw of tihi, 
Russian minister, Count Simonich, and his 
officers, at five different points. At 
the stormers were signally repulsed ; but at theii'i v 
fifth a practicable breach was made in the walls, andi''! 
the courage of the defenders began to fail ! Yari 
Mohammed withdrew from the carnage ; but the 
gallant Pottinger, by main strength of arm, dragged 
him back to the corpse-encumbered breach, ^a^d 
urged the defence with such irresistible valour apd 
fury, that the Persians, when on the point of gaining 
Herat, fled, leaving 1,700 killed and wounded be- 
hind them. 

The siege then became a blockade, during which ' 
tlie Indian Government sent two steamers to 
occupy the isle of Karrack. Rumour magnified them 
into a powerful squadron, and consternation was ^ 
excited in the Persian camp. Mr. McNeill took 
advantage of this, and sent the unfortunate Colonel 
Stoddart to the Persians, to assure them tliat they 
would bring on the hostility of the British Govern- 
ment, which had already sent a squadron to the 
Persian Gulf. The Shall, on this message from 
Mr. McNeill,'^' broke up his camp and retired, after 
the loss of half his army and treasure'; and so 
ended an expedition which had excited for many 
months the whole population of Central Asia ; and ^ 
so the grand projects of Persia and Russia ended 
in smoke. 

Yet the proj)Osed cxjicdition of the British; 
Government was prosecuted with vigour. Of the'^ 
reasons assigned for it one was, that the treaty with f 
Runjeet Sing and Shah Sujah bound us in ho^qui^; 
to proceed with it ; yet, in the convention vdlt 
former, there was no allusion made to 
a British army across the Indus, 
monarch of Cabul was most 

unpopularity he was certain to mM-Mm 
restored by the arms of infidels. , 


* Mr, McNeill was afterVl^ar^s Celebrated; 
Sir John McNeill, Knight of the Bath, at 
the Sun, and was, long after, one of thC'r 
in the Crimea in 1855. He was’diis Si 
Colonsay ; and when in Persia,. ^ 

Sir Walter Scott, diied at Teheroij;, * 
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INBUi—^ERqtOK. ^^UNjBST TREATMENT dF, THR::i^|l 

^i__ a. i.j ^ V ’’'''. 


^ aiilPia^ that the great force known as 
^ ^riArmy of the Indus assembled, in November, 
End where there ensued a meetmg between 
'itw" Governor-General and the old Lion of Lahore, 
Aheti tottering on the verge of the grave, ** but still 
’exhibiting in his countenance the calmness of de- 
^«ign, while his single eye was lighted up with the 
fire of enterprise.'* 

' ‘VM showy pageants, gay doings, and much of 
mimic warfare were enacted as the troops from 
jcveiy quarter came pouring into their camps on the 
liorth and westward of Ferozepore. These ex- 
tended over seven days. At dawn on the first 
day (the 29th of November), the guard of honour, 
consisting of a squadron of H.M. i6th Lancers, the 
4th Cavalry, a camel battery of artillery, H.M. 3rd 
Buffs, and four battalions of sepoys, with other 
troops, formbd a street for the reception of Runjeet 
Sing, who had 20,000 men in his camp, from 
whence he came between two lines of elephants, 
preceded % his bandsmen, loading the air with in- 
describable music. He was clothed in a turban, 
tunic, and trousers, all of red, without a single 
^ornament; but around him were the Sikh chief- 
tains, resplendent in cloth of gold, with every variety 
of picturesque costume, and armed with spears, 
shields, sabres, and lighted matchlocks ; and he was 
presented with a portrait of Queen Victoria by 
General Sir Willoughby Cotton, while the camel 
battery fired a royal salute. On the second day 
there was a review, which one who was present has 
^described as being the acme of military splendour. 

!^; On the fifth day the grand review took place, amid 
l^uds Bf dust and smoke. 

‘ ^ Crowds of Sikhs,” wrote an officer, “ invariably 
•'J^Cfmpany Runjeet Sing and his deputations 
they cross the river, and much amuse- 
bearing towards the British 
||o^v|^<^here is a strange mixture of frank 
and dislike in their demeanour, 
fi^eely into con versati^ with those who 
" em, and are at all times very communica- 
CEnnot abide our beardless chins; 
l^l^eht'contempt our short-tailed horses ; 
are regarded as unaccountable 
ity , ; Distrust of the British also 
ise.tnost of their proceedings. 
I^t^es when l%ey approach our 
Mahamjah mpves they 




cluster round him, as if Lord Xuc 
an early opportunity of seizing hia ] 

his jugular Their 

silks of all colours of the rainbow-^iwj 
and green. The turban, neither ’ 
small, is generally yellow or crimson, 
by a small tuft of feathers. I have UOf » J 
much armour as I expected. ExcepUr 
and brass casques of the cavalry, and a 
of mail and cuirass-plates, there is nothing ; 
olden time to be found in the costume/ 

Sing, the prime minister, is, perhaps, the 
attractive man at court, and he merely wears ah 
elegant French cuirass and steel gauntlets.” * 

On the loth of December the Bengal column 
began its march from Ferozepore,. 9.>5oo strong, 
with 38,000 camp-followers, and 30,000 camels. 

It is no unusual thing for subalterns to have six of 
the latter to carry their baggage, says Captain Neill, 
and when such is the case, and other rank trayel 
in a proportionate degree of grandeur, it is. easy to 
conceive what an unwieldy mass the baggage df an 
Indian army becomes, and, as a natural result, how 
much the duties and anxieties of a rear-guard are 
increased, t " 

The force raised for Shah Sujah, and called bis 
army, though commanded by Company's .o| 5 cers, 
and paid by the Company’s treasury, mustered 
men. The Bombay troops, under Sir , 

numbered 5,600, and the whole force tb; 

21,000 men. Mr. Macnaghten Was th^ j^]|ttcal 
agent, and was styled the envoy. The 
to Cabul lay through the Punjaub, bu| 

Sing, though our ally, declined to grant a 

passage through his dominions, and. 

necessary to take a circuitous route, of 

down the Indus, and then up '^^C^ahar 

and Cabul. /■ . 

The army was formed in twp .di'^ipns; Major- 
General Sir Willoughby Cotton,- G.C.B., K.C,H* 
was to command the first, and Major-General 
Duncan the second. The divisions comprised re- 
spectively the following regiments, brigadPdf;]^?!^ 
the officers whose names are 
First division of infantry, three 
Brigade: Colonel Sale, C.C., K.M* 

Infantry, i6th and 48th Native In^^^lH^Dnd 

* ** Army of the Indus ; ” -S. /. 
t •• Four Years’ Service with 
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com 

^ ||th ‘‘'li^ativ^ ' liifantiyJ' ^ 
jP^Cbl^el Worsley, 5th, 28th, and S3rd 
with one company of sappers. 

T^l?, under Colonel Arnold of 

i6<ii £^cer^ consisted of that regiment and 
two W^nati^jfe tibrse. Lieutenant-Colonel Graham 
c6th)&SS|b^t : tlie artillery, which consisted of two 


^ ;bs;^r' jii6rse, and three companies of foot 

, ^ 3 ^: force, under Sir John Keane, con- 

under Colonels Wiltshire 
.am^^rdoh. With the former were H.M. 2nd 
with the 19th Native Infantry; 
and the latter were three battalions of sepoys, 
The '^caValry wuth this column consisted of two 
sqnaiJi^S of H.M. 4th Light Dragoons, and the 
ist ' liight' Cavalry, Both corps had bodies of 
irrfegulj^ horse. 

'The spian of the campaign had arranged that, 
lyh&C'die Bombay column, proceeding by sea to 
tl^'icbijuth of the Indus, should then disembark 
anp ''bphrate upwards towards Bukkur, and from 
pass over the level plains of Beloochistan and 
the" 3 olan ^Pass upon Candahar, the Bengal force 
fconcentrate at some convenient point near 
liSi 4 ^ of. the Punjaub, from whence it might 
, Peshawur, and, penetrating the hills 
lerees, proceed by Jelalabad and the 
to Cabul. Both columns were led 
^eaf difficulties ; it was knowm that the 
rpad^i little better than foot-tracks ; that the 
tiito^f'iiiAabiting the mountains were fierce and 
bat, the friendship of Runjeet Sing being 
and' that of the Ameers of Scindc taken for 
the^pbssibility of a repulse or disaster ^vas 
a moment contemplated.* 

27th' of December, 1838, the army 
' Bhawulpore, on the confines of tlic 
i&i^' desert, the inhabitants of which 
Beloochees, and Afghans. The 
:old, but clear and healthy, the 
yet, and the supplies abundant. 
^ 'halcyon days of the movements 
I ;Sir .Henry Havelock, who was 
I Bengal force, which he 
^^imated by high military 





lyj tested by the constant 
bwers, who carried 
iton. 


_ _ :\itori5^any: cain ^ 

'a5P(a;iencs'that''w 'too large.' ' TKb''^.,. 

even' in the most pleasant 
parts of the route, forage became so sc^Tcfe'th 
condition of the animals was greatly imp^ 
their deaths became of almost hourly 
Many traders who had hired out their camefe 
the alarm, and as the most effectual means' ^ 
avoiding danger, resolved not to face it. 
vicinity to the Great Desert rendered desertioti 
easy, and the utmost vigilance of the cavalty C..-; 
patrols failed to prevent it. Hence, before six ‘ 
days' marches were accomplished, mucb of 'the' , 
private baggage, the bedding and camp equipage,’ ; 
had been stolen, lost, or abandoned. I 

Our faithful ally, the Khan of Bhawulpore, did 
all in his power on this occasion to provide for the’ ; ; , 
comfort of our troops ; but his means were very ! 
inadequate to his wishes, ‘‘and some complaints ; ; 
were made against him unreasonably, for not' 
obviating or mitigating evils which, ■ under the .t. 
circumstances, were absolutely inevitable." Shah 
Sujab's contingent kept three days' ahdoa 

of our advanced guard. /pr^ ' ' 

On the 1st of January the army ! 

and prepared to enter the territories of\„ijicA 
of Scinde. Great was the alarm of the latfCT, anft\ ' 
deep their anxiety to avoid the fulfilment of any 
treaty with us. Long, and by various methods did 
they endeavour to protract tlie surrender of Bukkur, 
a stronghold upon a rock in the middle of the , 
Indus, which, as forming a convenient place of 
arms, the general commanding was directed to C ,. 
occupy. But they yielded at length, and, with ', ; :* 
country boats, and planks mostly sawn from the ' ; 
date-trees that grew near, the mighty Indus wa^',; 
bridged. . , ’ 

"rhe tides in this river present many peculiarities^^?;/ . 
They ebb and flow with great violence, 
larly near the sea, where the country is frequdb^'l^v' 
covered with water so deep that, should' a y 
cast anchor in some places, she would 
of being left high and dry when the tideMii!|: 
nine feet in height — subsided. Heti^ef 

lands at the mouth of the Indus 
dreaiy appearance. Not a single 
in the desert waste, overgrown witii 
jungle.* 

Wlien the invading axmy 
the point at which the ^eat 'n: 
be crossed, the Ameers wetd 

* Uki/id 



iN OF . 



‘^pprolqh 

| stet to dam up the Indus 
^ as we have said, gave wayj^but stipu- 
S!^®t the forts on either bank of the river were 
/lo. remain untouched. This was agreed to; but the 
f^eat; fort of Bukkur, on its rocky island in the 
Hindus, guarding numerous tombs and shrines — 
”ftbe . Mansurah of Arabian geographers, ♦ — was it 
included in this stipulation ? Distinctly it was not, 

" though the object of Sir Alexander was to obtain, 
/for the British, the use of it during the war; and 
-Meet Roostum, the chief Ameer, finding resistance 
futile, allowed the cession to be added to the 
treaty in a separate article, concealing that im- 
potable fact, in the meantime, from the other 
Ameers. When it was sent to him for ratification 
the aspect of the added article, to which he had 
. always avowed repugnance, filled him with fresh 
disquietude. 

“ Bukkur,’* he exclaimed, “ is the heart of my 
country. My honour is centred in keeping it; 
my family and children will have no confidence in 
me if it is given up.” 

He then offered another fort in its stead, or to 
give security that the British treasure and munition 
of war would be protected. These olfers were 
declined ; so the old man had to give his signature 
while other Ameers looked darkly and grimly on. 
“Wliat more can I do now,” he asked, in bitter 
irony, “to prove the sincerity of my friendship for 
your British Government ? ” “ Give us orders for 

supplies, and place all the country, so far as you can, 

. at our command !” replied the resolute Burncs. 

After such a transaction,” says Beveridge, “ both 
; parties must have been aware that, though the 
' name of. friendship might be used, nothing but 
^hostility could be meant, and that the rulers of 
; ^S«;inde would to a certainty avail themselves of the 
ll&St ^ opportunity of revenge.” 

l^^pjJ^ptmthstanding their religious prejudices, the 
^V ih force crossed the Indus without hesita- 
and planted the British flag upon its right 
then the most serious disasters of the 
^ i and . the difficulties of the Bombay 
vef(l?i^esLt 

| , their route south-westward, these 
on the 14th of January, at Subzul- 
distan<^ ftom the left bank of the 
|.pl^ that lies immediately beyond 
ie Then tidings came which 
the preconcerted plan of 





l^v:• 

1 


v: 


^ pppositioiv 

trouble, made his way^to 
miles in chcumference, situft^^'^ 
barren delta of the Indus, but 
produces rice and salt ; and there-M/irii 
to halt. He was without proper in ' 
port, and the Ameers, on whose fiiendly| 
been compelled to calculate, were int^ 
obstructing him by all the means in itile 
A limited supply of commissariat aid 
enabled him to push on to the left bar^ lM 
river Jurruck, twenty miles south-wester^ 
Hyderabad, and there he was obliged to:^!; 

The Ameers of Hyderabad had given nO Qptiafp/ 
to his passage through their country; this \v^;^’ 
event that might well have been looked for^ but/nq 
provision had been made for it, and all that epujid' 
be done now was to remedy the blufider. By this 
time the Bengal column, as related, , wa? at 
and Shah Sujah, with his own troops, had. already 
crossed the Indus and joined Mr. Macnaghten a^d 
his suite at Shikarpore. Botli the 'exilcrf 
and the envoy were bent on reaching the scepq jpf 
active operations ; but Sir Henry Fane, vvho-^lfirith. 
the intention of sailing down the river, andi taking 
ship for Europe, being in ill-heaUh— ^was, * still 
accompanying the army as commander-in-pme|y 
was of opinion that, to influence the , Ameers; 
give strength to Sir John Keane, the | 
portion of the army, instead of crossing 
should march down towards Hyderabad;^ 
Willoughby Cotton. ^ . v#. ’ 

This change was at once put ,in 
its propriety was soon confirmed by 
application of Sir John Keane, 
artillery, cavalry, and a brigade of ixjXi 
march down the river’s bank 
by the troops, who considered , , , 
capture of Hyderabad would be;|!k,gi63qjt>t)%^^^^^^ 
to the campaign, while the 
which were said to be stored up there 
something more substantial than * glory- ; 
reader must not confound Hyderabad of the Ajtne^rs 
with the city of the same name in 
situated on a rock washed by a 
Indus, defended by walls and 
inhabitants — about 5,000 in numb^r^ 
for the manufacture of matchlocfcsi, 
cottons, and ornamental silks, 
movement, of which Mr. , 

approve, brought the main 




CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED HIS^-pRY OF 


AeUiM 

alt 



4e4» *^a* h(^ 

’^aj{th>>^ reduce )w 


e rtawMble amount, iecUrfAi kCiI 
wll^tl^M'^po'ssession of th^ teinitori6$ 
Weiego1[4%^^l^^^ to }iield|*iwith an immunity from all future idWWgi^ 

^ imiiSons aterfrng^* XUi^i tnoment account of the pecuniary sacrifices. 

of ^Qty and booty were dispelled/' This was simply extortion, in return for whitfeji 


saj^ then a captain in the 13th Regi- however, by the 16th article of the tripartite b^aty“i^|V| 

mentj annoimced to us that the Ameers Shah Sujah agreed ‘‘to relinquish for himself aad^i . 

were #Jen^ brought to a sense of their impend his heirs and successors, all claims of supremacy \ ^ 
iiig^ itegeTi and compelled to comprehend that and arrears of tribute over the country now held \ 
as a fe# would* according to every calcula- by the Ameers of Scinde, on condition of payment i 
tion dST huitnw prudence, deprive them at once of to him, by the Ameers, of such a sum as may be f ^ 
theit todfij^dence, their capital, and the accumu- determined under the mediation of the British ^ 
lattsd 4 ^Wutes of years, they had acceded to all Government, fifteen lacs of rupees of such payment 
the of the treaty laid before them by being made over by him to Maharajah Runjeet 

Coitwf^feattinger. .... Vainly repining. Sing.” 

thrt«i(bfe, at the change in events which had given Thus the wily old Lion of Lahore contrived to < 
th& sum (ten lacs) to the state, instead of secure the chief share of the money about to be 
eight to the army, its officers and men, so wantonly extorted by our mediation and revival 

with light purses and heavy hearts, turned their of a long obsolete claim ; but the rage of the warf 
badte UpOU Hyderabad, from which they had hoped like Ameers on hearing of the scheme for fleecing; 
never 0 i*ecede until they had made its treasures them, threatened seriously to upset all the plans 
their own, and put to a stem proof that Beloochee of the Governor-General, and eventually the storm 
valour which had so loudly vaunted its power to was arrested by a treaty with them early in the 
arresi thdr further progress, and fix on the bank of following year, and the advantages of it are thus 
the Ihdui the war which they had set out to carry summed up by Lord Auckland in a letter to the 


into the heart of Afghanistan ” 

^Oie pressure put on the luckless Ameers must 


Secret Committee — 

“ The mam provisions of the proposed engage- 


have somewhat severe. The suspicion they ments are, that the confederacy of the Ameers is 
had^l5tfl^hht!''%hey openly called our “grasping virtually dissolved, each chief being held in his 
pbIift^\*S€eiWed confirmed now, when it was pro- own possessions, and bound to refer his differences 
they should agree to receive a perma- with the other chiefs to oui arbitration , that Scindc 


force, wh^ fourth article to the is placed formally under British protection, and 
lf)eaty was added in the following brought within the circle of our Indian relations ; 

that a British force is to be fixed in Lower Scindi^ 
Shikarpore, and the territory of at Tatta, or such other point westward of the Indus,, 
Sd|B 4 A lylaR e® the right bank of the Indus, the as the Bntish Government may determine, A sum 


Agree to abide by whatever may be of three lacs of rupees per annum, in aid of the"!-’) 
setK^ AA right «id proper, in conformity with the cost of this force, being paid in equal proportion i "; 
hapll^ felAtions subsisting between the British by the three Ameers, Meer Noor Mohammed 


lUftt And the Maharajah (Runjeet Sing), Meer Nusseer Mohammed Khan, and Mea Ma 
ptptain Wade.” This treaty was con- Mohammed Khan, and that the navigation 
Si 26th of June, 1838, and on that Indus, fiom the sea to the most northt^ 

H :tary of the Govern- the Scinde territory, is rendered free cf litt^ 
• Resident, enclosing These objects are of high undoubted irinjiyi 
ler documents, from especially so when acquued widiottt 
Ameers understand the first advance to that consoIidl(tib 4 ^P^| 
> and telling him that influence, and extension of the gepetii &^ rtg*ii| 
t made up hts mind commer>^ throughout Afghanistai^ 

Aieers might be fairly great end of our designs. It 
die minimum would that the complete sabmisaon 0 
Auuiistan.” By Captain go ihr towards difftuung j» AU»|tai|n^Sy||M 
^ Sion of the futUi^ of 





comntkd!Dd of the navigation of the 1^ | 

neighbouthood of the junction of the five liveo?, 
b^^^eaOs of steam-vessels, add incalculatiily ' 16 tb^e 
valt^ of our frontier, and the free transit of its 
vatets, at a time when a considerable demand for 
merchandise of many kinds will be created by the 
onward movement of our forces, will give a 




t &8i9^ 


by this route, fiionlyifbidh ilvi^y pe 
hoped that permanent advantages wiH be derived,” 
The treaty referred to was signed by the Attieers 
on the 5th of February, 1839, and, as there was np^ 
longer any occasion for lingering about Hyderabiid# ) 
the troops got once more mto motion, for atl| 
advance to the front. ^ 


CHAPTER XV. 


; THE BOLAK PASS — THF MARCH fO CVNDAHAR — ^IIIF STORMING 01 GHUZNEE —CAPTURE OF CABUL 

AND ivLSlORAirON OF THI SHAH 


, AccORDINGEV, the Bengal army having crossed the 
Indus at Bukkur, reached Shikarporc, a town of 
Scinde, encircled by an ancient wall, nearly 4,000 
yards in circuit, and having narrow streets tint aic 
.poor and mean, with a bi/air roofed by pxhn 
leaves. This was on the 20th of February, and on 
the same day the Boml^ay column continuing its 
progress along the right bank of the Indus, arrived 
ftt the town and fortress ol Sehwan on the right 
bank of the Anul The inhabitants of the loimer 
derive their chief support from the pilgrims who 
" come from afar to the shnne ol Lai Shah B , but 
; their houses, though several storeys high, are 
; ;;«ntltcly built of sun baked mud On the following 
'']|lay, Sir Heniy Fane, who had now quitted the 
' way and was hastening down the Indus to em 
' ;Wk for home, arrived with his fleet of lioats at the 
' Junction of the Arrul with that river, and aftei 
^biddmg farewell to Sii John —a veteran of the wais 
. Egypt, t^^ Indies, and the remiisula— he 
J’li'ijontinued his voyage At Shikarpore, the pi in of 
, , ^ving the lead to bhah Sujah’s contingent was 
.I'^b^ttidoned, and Sir Willoughb) Cotton, leaMng 
bis rear the 2nd Brigade undei Colonel Nott, 
f^^SlWcb^d with his other two on the 23rd, afrer a 
1 days' halt in the direction of Dadur, a walled 
Bdbochistan, at the entiancc of the famous 
Tm. The marches were always com 
the night, by the light of torches, and 
\ till day-dawn ♦ 

' The through which the loute lay became 

140 miles m length, and the effect 
fatigue and of bad forage grew more 
ippdi IttjCWfO man^est There was little water and 
a blade of grass. The soil, if such it could be 
vSthLanoers,’’ p. 104. 



called, was merely hard sand, thickly impregnated 
with sun diied salt, which crackled beneath the hoofs 
of the sinking horses, and where a few stunted 
thorny shrubs alone gave evidence of vegetable life. 
The camels died by hundicds, says Marshman, 
and the nioitahty among the draught cattle, on 
which the subsistence of the army depended, was 
portentous Amid this sterile waste, the flint stones 
lamed the poor patient camels , fatigue and want 
of pasture disabled the artillery horses , the moun- 
t iin paths were strewed with tents, equipages, and 
stores of every kind, ind the rivulet which flowed 
at the bottom of the 1 ivmt they were entering, was 
tainled with the caicases of animals * 

“ 1 rom Rojhan,” wiote H ivtlock, “ to the town 
and mud forts of Burshaw, extends an unbroken * 
level of twenty seven miles of sandy desert, in 
which there is not nieiely neither well, stream, nor 
puddle, but not a tiec, and scarcely a bush, or 
herb, or a blade of grass Delay m such a placp 
wa^ impossible, and tin inny toiled on as well a$^ 
It could to Burshaw, where many wells had been 
dug, and brackish water was supplied, but scantily^ 
On the 6th of Alarch the head-quarters were 


at Bhaj, where water was found in 
with gram for immediate requirements, and 
the army pushed on to where the " ' ^ 

Cutch Gundava termmates, annoyed 
while by armed marauders on both 
months had now elapsed since th6 
struck at Fero/epore 
While the column of Bengal 
thus. Sir John Keane was pus' 
bank of the Indus, siiffetmg 
laden boats kept pace with 
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%iSi, 

there, Sir Johhj'ltiiA ISr&Uty, 



atsttiTked i^e'^tbtirt! coa^maad />{ ihp andy of the 

tn&w- 

^ JU tRoree the Indus is i,ooo yards broad ; its 
baalts were ctothed with groves of date-trees, that 
^fcovered the hills, and the level plains were green 
^with com and tamansk-bushes * 

On the 14th of March the leading column, con- 
sisting of the Horse Artillery, the 2nd Cavalry, 
H.M/S 13th (styled Prince Albert’s Own) Light 
Infantry, with the 48th B N I , started from Dadur, 
and pushed Qn to penetiate into the Bolan Pass, 
which gives the only practicable entrance into 
Afghanistan from the south-east It is a succession 
of savage gorges and ravines, fifty-five miles in 
length, winding between masses of mountains that 
tower up to nearly 6,000 feet in height, between 
Dadur, in Cutch-Gundava, and the tov\n of Shaml, 
in Beloochistan Ihcse were then capjied with 
snow.t The foimer pliee is situated on the most 
northern branch of a stream which issues from the 
pass. Along its bank the foot track winds, after 
passing some ancient shinies and mined tombs, 
and, at about live miles from the town, the pass 
begins. At ten miles’ distance, ])recipitous rot ks, 
of appalling height, tint nearly meet oveihead and 
exclude the light, enclose a smill oval valley, the 
hard surface of which is covered iMth stones and 
gravel, and which, after lieavy rains, is converted 
into a deep lake, where the steepness of the sur 
rounding precipices “would ])jeelude the possi 
bility of escape to an aimy caught in the toricnt 
Nor is this the only peril to be risked in these 
dreadful gorges The wild mountaineers, con- 
cealing themselves within the daik eives of the 
rocks Cn each side, lay in wait lor spoil, and on every 
opportunity rushed forth to make a prey 
of any weary or footsore straggler, who was easily 
disposed of in the channel below Such was the 
pKStilous place through which the British had now 
pto^trate. To conciliate, money had been 
ilbMily distributed among the rapacious moun- 
Oh whose pacific professions, however, no 
(|(it Conld be placed , but without encountering 
]^e force, the army, W’^hich had entered the 
on the 1 6th of March, emerged from 
^|on the 24th, and entered the vast green 
“ til 

j it encamped in the neighbourhood 
^f^eloochistan, where the vegetation 

^ Lancers ” 

4th Light Dragoons/' 
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Mehrab Khaa, tbe wtflf W . 

alleged failure to fulfil the 
made between him and Sir Aic 
brought down — at a future 
on him, and cost him his life ; but hid lajf ^ 
treacherous as it was alleged, he 
up our troops when entangled in the 
Sir Willoughby Cotton’s orders were at 

Quettah, which proved a peril and difBcm)ty^l 0 X!\Otl 
leaving Dadur he had but one month^ 

“ Half that penod had already elapsed, ahd 
calculation now was, that were the march cC9!l- 
tinued, and unopposed, only a few days* suppKes 
would remain in store when Candahar should 
reached. How much then must the threatened 
starvation be increased by the halt which had be^n 
ordered ? ” Hence a diminution of the daily con- 
sumption became imperative , and from the 28th 
of M irch the loaf of the European was diminished, 
in eight the native troops received only a halj^ 
instead of a whole setr {te^ 2 lb weight) of pre- 
pared flour, and the wretched camp-foHowerS 
received but a qu irter of a seer.* 

Ihe energetic Burnes had just concluded a 
treaty with the Khan of Khelat, who, in return ft>r 
the guarantee of his independence by the Govemor- 
General, promised to yield a nominal allegiance to 
Shah Sujah, and that which was of much more 
importance, a supi)ly of grain with many camels. 
At the same time, by his remarks, he showed an 
icLite foieknowledge of all that was ultimately tO 
ensue 

“Ihe shah,” said he, “ought to have trusted 
the Afghans to restore him, whereas he is 
the land with Hindostances, an insult Which 
own people will never forgive him. 
never do You Biitish may keep him 
force for a time on the throne, but as sood^ 
leave the kingdom, your Shah Sujah will be 
beyond its frontier ” , 

Sir John Keane, aware of the imperative nefces** 
sity for advancing, came on with an escoilv and On 
the Cth April established hi$ head-quattciis at 
Quettah, and it was generally believed m the asrmy 
that when it entered the Kojuk Pass advantage 
would be taken by the natives of its formidable 
character, and there were difficulties in 
through It irrespective of Dacoits and otbpt 
datory hordes Two divisions of the 
Indus, the Bengal and the Bombay, 
respectively under the command of Sit 
and General (aftervNards Sir Th6m^|r 

# Havelock's 
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The 

<rf ' yM ^ ^^se^o^) ^ ^ . 

dee|j^iiili^;A^^^^ thersefvice ; .batVi 

i'ti; df ‘'Vftst ^ experi^ace, ' first 

iwth H.M/s 38th in i&ao^ and 
had eeryed in nearly every war since that time: 
but the Commander-in-chief adhered to his ar- 
ranjge^eiitVf^ Nott, after he had even gone the 
length of- tendering his resignation, quitted the 
divisional'tommand which he had held under Sir 
W. ')Cotton> to resume the command of the 2nd 
Bengal Brigade, with the additional mortification 
of knowing that it was to be left in garrison at 
'Quettah^ and consequently precluded from an 
active share in the coming struggle.” 

, Oh the 7th April, the day after Sir John Keane’s 
arrival, the army set forth for the scenes of its 
peril and glory ; for it was now generally known, 
or reported, that the chiefs of Candahar were at 
last mustering for battle, and the terrible Kojuk 
Pass was named as the scene of it — all false alarm. 
However, one chief, Hadji Khan Kakur, at the 
head of a hundred lances, entered the British camp 
on the 20th of April, and gave his allegiance to 
the shah. This movement proved only to be one 
of many treacheries of which he had been guilty ; 
but his present apparent defection, which had been 
bought by the bribe of 10,000 rupees, spread terror 
and doubt among the Barukzye chiefs, who knew 
not who might prove traitor next, and prepared for 
flight instead of fighting. On this being known. 
Sir John Keane placed Shah Sujah, who had been 
lagging in the rear, in front, with his own con- 
tingent, at the head of which he entered Candaliar 
oh the 25th of April, not only without opposition, 
but even with signs of welcome, bought, it was 
alleged, by gold, lavishly bestowed from the trea 
sury at Calcutta. 

The march to Candahar was long remembered 
with horror by those who had to perform it. In 
. traversing the Kojuk Pass — in some parts of which 
the cliffs overhead met and reclined against each 
dther — the battery and field guns were dragged up 
" lowered down its tremendous precipices by the 
soldiers, while parched with thirst, and 
incessant fatigue;* and the march 
described by Havelock : — “All 
taught to understand to-day how 
Utdtf plentiful, how outrageously 

demadiifedff^ is that bounteous pro- 

- of ' God’s creatures — water ! 

had kept us so long at 
' forward on the 21st 

which we had sur- 
'''■ V Mi^siftean, vol. iii. 
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I distinctive ;pealk^' _ 

wfetib, WO. had observed from that epm^^ 
height. We saw them now majgnified!?^^^^^ 
approached them, and casting a diurk 
the plains which they overhung. Anxi^ iopfe j 
were from time to time cast towards those grim ^ 
eminences, and their bases were carefully searched 1 ; . 
for any small stream which might supply the urgent ^ 
wants of a thirsting force. It was not very pleasant 
to discover that this day, too, we must depend for 
a supply on the stream of a small and imperfect ^ 
kahreez. Its water was brackish, and flowed scantily 
and sluggishly. Thousands of brass loias and 
leathern buckets were soon dipped into the little 
channel, and though proper regulations were 
promptly established, one half the force had 
not been watered before scarcity commenced. 
Soon diluted mud alone could be obtained, and 
whole regiments, under a burning sun, with parched 
lips, sighed for night to cool them, and then for 
morning that they might move on to a happier 
spot. The troops were buoyed up towards evening 
with fallacious hopes of the waters of a spring, 
actually discovered in the hills, being brought 
down to their relief into the plain ; but up to the 
hour of early march no stream had begun to flow 
into the dry bed of the nullah, on which so many 
were gazing in hope.” On the following day he 
tells us that the army, unable to find water, was 
compelled to advance without it. 

“ Forward the brigade moved, to finish the 
second day’s march of ten miles : their horses 
dropping from drought and exhaustion, as they 
toiled on, and leaving in the mountain passes 
traces of this day’s sufiferings and perseveranci?. 
When the cavalry had thus got over five miles— in 
the course of which British dragoons and native 
troopers were seen eagerly sharing their chargers* 
muddy and foetid water, drawn from puddles at 
the side of the road, the very sight of which would, 
in Hindostaii, have equally sickened , all to whom it 
was offered — they struck into a by-toad on tli^ir 
left, and, winding their way by a nattOW p^tii 
through an opening in the undulating. enu^^C(^ 
found themselves towards evening on til?. 


a beautiful stream. The rush of ^ 
dulgence of the troops and thev 
waters, after all the privation^ of 
fairly be described as unto^i 
moderation was to be expe^^ 
beast, breaking forth from^^t^i: 
unwilling abstinence ? ' 

At last, on thq 
j • Captairt H, 
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ston^. t diiyof to«»,ooo s^s, '^irt "by iiHalte, ditches, 
atld Amparts, trith all its canals and ivatcr-couises, 
ndhat^i i^to^ues^ and domes, and, over $11^ the 
^ded*A^pola that covers the great tomb of Ahmed 
Sjl^ therein the Dooranee lords who retire from 
Ae world, spend the last years of their lives in prayer 
and penance.* 

By the 4th of May, the whole army of the Indus, 
save' those troops left rearward m garrison at 
Bukkur, Shikarpore, and three other places, was 
encamped under the walls of Candahai, wheie the 
. toils of the perilous march thioiigh the passes w^ere 
replaced by a pleasant round of ceremonies and 
parades, kept up for the purpose of enabling Shah 
Sujah *^to feel himstlf a king,'’ as it was said. 

The tents of the troops weie pitched among 
grassy meadows, and helcls coveted with waving 
crops of wheat, barley, and lucerne, provisions 
and forage came rc^ulaily, and, tliough the men 
and horses recovered strength, a damp prevailed 
there which induced fever and dysentery. The 
1 6th Lancers alone had eighty men in hospital, and 
the great heat in the tents, logcUier with a saline 
impregnation of the water, augmented the number 
of sick.t 

No military opeiations look place till the T2th 
of May, when it was deemed necessary to look 
after the fugitive lUiuk/ye chiefs Aecoidingly, 
Brigadier Sale was disiiatched in pursuit of them, 
at the head of a strong division composed mainly 
of the shihs (Oiitmgent, and some Kuropeans, 
who followed tliem is fir as the iiver of Afghani- 
stan, named Hcliniiid by ]\I isson, anrl the Ilir 
mund by Llphinstonc, after which the chiefs 
succeeded in escaping into Persia On the 28th 
Sak returned fiom Ins fruitless expedition, and on 
th6 same day an example was given of the lawless 
State bf the country and the bloodthirstiness of its 
^people. “In the cmiions of Candaiiar was a 
reifratkable mount, forming one side of a pass , by 
skirting it, access was gamed into a pietures(|iie 
^Valky, planted with pine tiees, and watered by the 
^tjgbandanb nver. The ofiiccis formed parties of 
to visit this beautiful spot ; their tents 
on the margin of the stream, and 
themselves with angling, they par- 
f6t an evening repast. On the 28th of May, 
social fishing parties had been foimed 
and Lieutenants Inverarily and 
Ae 16th I^cers, remained on the 
river until sunset They sent their 

^ ElpWnstone, Conolly, &c. 

* *11181, Rdjords, z6lh Lancers.” 
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servants, tetm, m4^hQ^e$ towdxds 
followed and nnawnrf* l 

brightly, and L^tenant Invermiy 
little in front of his companion,^ 
danger, when he was sud<toly 
of armed men. On Lieutenant WilmOr up, 

he was surrounded by about a dosen assai^S, 
he defended himself with his walkmg-Stiokioj(^Oine 
time, and then, taking to flight, reached of 

the shah’s infantry, with a single wound the 

face. An armed pjrty returned with nud 

found laeutenant Inverarity alive, but he died^Opn 
afterwards.”* ^ 

He was dreadfully mangled, and when the sbsh 
was informed of the atrocity, he simply said to tjie 
British ofheers about him, “Oh, gentlemen ^ you 
must be cautious here , remember, you are not in 
Hindostan ” 

During the halt at Candahar, Afghan faorses 
were procured to remount the cavalry, the Bengal 
brigade of v/hich had 701 dismounted men, whose 
chargers had perished. 

On the 27th of June — the same day on which 
the old King of Lahore breathed his last — the 
army marched from Candahar. Dost Mohammed 
was m no wise overawed by its advance, and it 
was believed that a bloody contest alone would 
secure the conijuest of Cabul. A garrison was 
left in Candahar, and another in Girishk, U fort 
beyond the Ilelmand The guns and mortars of 
the sicge-tram, after all the tod and difficulty of 
diagging them through the Bolan and Kojuk 
Passes, v\ ere now left behind. As there had been 
no oecision to use them hitherto, it was unwisely 
siijiposed they might be dispensed with ; a some- 
what smgiilai idea, when the strong fortress of 
Cxhu/nee—deemed of course impregnable by the 
Afgh ms — was in front, and yet to be captu^redi as 
It stood m tlic direct line of march to Cabuh / 

On the 2 1 St of July the troops were Wore 
It This fortified city — fonnerly the capital of 
an emj)ire that extended from the Tiber to 
the Ganges, and from the Jaxartes to the Gulf 
of Persia stands on a scarped rock 280 feet 
above a level plain, and is washed by a large 
^tieam. It is encircled by two stone walls thirty 
feet in height, flanked by strong towers. High 
over these, on the north, towers Us citadel The 
land It overlooks is richly cultivated, but its 
stiects are dark and narrow. Three miles from 
the city stands the tomb of the Sirf-an Hahmood, 
the sandal-wood doors of which were bttmght 
by him as a trophy from the famohs of 

1 Somnath in Goojerat. An idea Wt it 

1 # Ibid. 
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TOMB OF RUNJEET SING, LAHORE, 


lnS^;.^tO & high rampart in good repair, built outwork built on the right bank of ^lie ^Ijfcla 
on a about thirty feet high, flanked to command the bed of it*’ ' 

by surrounded by a fai/sse . The investing forces met with ah 

iigwre of the advantage, which facilitated the 
fire, whilst the height of Dost Mohammed deserted th 
of the from the com- much valuable informatidm^^: 
mandin£fere„0f thehins!;|0'ilie north, rendering it found, according to 'the 


' ' ' i' . 


1839.1 ; ' / ' a ' NIGHT MARCH. 85 

secured by strong maabmyi save the Cabul Gate> for the rear and much of the baggage, for 
yet Major Hough, whb was with the ar^y, states tiiat the troops, as we were not to moVe till four the 
none of thein were built up, and all were equally afternoon, and the route for both colunw ^uld 
accessible.^ Be that as it may, the engineers^ not welf be known.” Not a monjent was' to be 
reported that as we had no battering train, the^ lost in taking up the new formation, 
most feasible mode of attack was to blow open A force under a son of the Ameer of Cabul had 
the gate with powder, and charge through the marched down to raise the siege, and was now not 
smoke, fire, and debris, into the heart of the place, far off. The forces of the Ghiljies, Abdulruhman, 
The garrison was 3,500 strong, having been largely and Gool Mohammed were in the field, gnd at no 
reinforced from Cabul, by Ryder Khan, the killedar, great distance. A body of armed fanatics who were 
and thQ Ghiljies, through whose rugged territory, banded for a religious war, hovered on the heights 
studded .with mountain forts, a retreat must have eastward of Ghuznee. “ Reflections on these cir- 
been conducted, had the attack failed. So far cumstances, and on our want of a battering train,” 
from cordially welcoming the shah, like most of says Havelock, “ the glimmering of lights on the 



ON THE RIVER SWAT, A TRIBUTARY OF THE CAIUJI.. 


their countrymen, they were quite disposed to hostile battlements and in the plains, with the 
take the first opportunity of showing how he chill of the night air, effectually chased away 
and his allies were detested by them. On Sir .slumber until day broke on the 22nd.”* 

John Keane resolving to burst opeii the gate, no As the dawn came in, the sick were still pursuing 
time was lost in making the necessary preparations, the toilsome march, and parties were sent out to 
At this crisis, the troops were without proper rations ; urge them on. Many of the camp-followers lost 
they had undergone excessive toil, and the weather their way and were seen no more. One writer 
as usual, at that time of the year, in the hilly dis- affirms — but it seems an exaggeration — that of 
tricts of Afghanistan, was cold, especially at night, too, 000 persons of this description which left the 
Thei hungry and harassed soldiers liad not been Indus with the grand army, all, save 20,000, 
three hours encamped, when a change of ground perished by the sword, famine, or cold.t 
Wafe ordered, with reference to the intended attack, in a dash made that night by the brilliant 
and j:^'be able to face Dost Mohammed Khan, who Outram, among a band of hill faf^atics, at the 
to be pushing on from Cabul in head of some of the shalVs contingent, he captured 
movement was a delicate one,” the holy green banner, and brought many prisoners 
^ a march in two columns, by into the royal presence. Then a startling event 

two routes ; for it involved a night march # “Narrative/’ voi. li. . 

^ V of Afghan Campaign.” ^ t “The Ihree Presidencies.” 
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occmred. They cursed Shah Sujah to his ajad/ 
stabbed $ome of his officers ; on this, he oriieted 
sixty of them to be instantly executed, though Buist 
says that the number was thirty-eight. 

The general orders of the evening of the 22nd 
^ July contained instructions for the attack; — 

At 12 g.m., the artillery w8l commence moving 
towards the fort, and the batteries will follow each 
(^rher in succession at the discretion of the brigadier 
commanding. The guns must be placed in the 
most favourable positions, with the right above the 
village on the hill north-east of llic fortress, and 
their left among the gardens on the Cabul road. 
They must all be in position before day-light. . . . 

The storming parly will be under the command 
of Brigadier Sale, C.Il., and will be composed as 
follows — viz., the advance, to consist of the light 
companies of H.M. 2nd and 17th Keginients, and 
of the 47th (Laru'ashire) Regiment, with a Hank 
company of the 13111 iaght Infantiy, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Dennic, C.13. 

“The main column will consist of H.M. 2nd 
Regiment ; of the 47 th Regiment, with the remainder 
of H.M.,^3th light Infantry formed as skirmishers 
on the flanks ; the latter will ])nsh into the fort 
with the rear of the main column; H.M. 17th 
Regiment will be foimcd in suppoit, and will follow 
the storming parjy into the works ; the whole must 
c|uit their respective encam])mcnis in columns of 
companies at cpiaiter distance, right in front, .so as 
to ensure their arrival at the place appointed ibi 
the rendezvous by 2 o’clock, u.m. ; at half-jiasl 12 
o^clock, the companies of the ijtii Liglit Infantry, 
intended to act as skirmisliers, will move up to 
cover in front of the gateway, and be ready to keep 
down any fire on tlie jiarty of engineers who pio- 
ceed to blow it open ; this last ])arty will move up 
to the gateway before daybreak, followed slowly 
by the assaulting column. On the cliief engineer 
finding the opening practicable, lie will have the 
advance sounded, for ihe column to push on ; when 


[ikt smgeon, he found them empty, the whole o£ 
the sick had left their beds to join their comrades 
in the attack.* 

Stormy weather which prevailed throughout the 
night .rendered all our movements inaudible.. 
Ghuznee, amid the darkness, seemed to sleep 
in peace, and not a light ere long* gleamed from 
amid the gloom that shrouded it, but after the 
attack commenced, such was the bellowing of the 
mountain wind, that when the three detached' 
companies under Captain Hay opened fi^e, the 
sound of their musketry was unheard, though the 
red flashes were seen. 

The explosion party on whom everything de- 
pended, consisted of Captain I’eat of the Bombay, 
and Lieutenants Durand and Maclean of the 
Bengal army, with three sergeants and eighteen 
sappers, carrying 300 lbs. of powder in twelve bags, 
with a hose of seventy feet in length. Headed 
by Durand, the adventurous little band moved 
steadily, but stealthily on. The bags were placed, 
the hose laid, the train fired, and in two minutes 
the party had rushed to cover.t 

kTfectually the explosion did its work. A glare 
burst for an instant on the night, accompanied by 
' a thundering crash ; and with loud cheers, the 
j stonners, led by Deunie, dashed on, while at the 
I same inomeut, a bnlhant blue light cast its ghastly 
i glare from above the gate, at the approach of the 
engineers, which h:i(l not been unheard by the 
enemy, who were crowding to discover the cause, 
A\heii the whole jiarly were buried amid the ruins 
[ of the fallen gate and archway. Above even the 
roar of the musketry the British bugle rang out 
sharply the advance, and all poured on to the 
assault, which was nearly failing, through a momen- 
tary misconception of Brigadier Sale, that the 
avenue was blocked u}). He actually ordered a 
retreat to be sounded, but it was unheard amid the 
temiicst and the din of the musketry. Sale, one of 
the liravest among many brave men, now pushed 


tht head of the column has passed the gateway, a 
signal must be made for the artillery to turn their 
fire from the walls of the town on the citadel; at 
12 o'cVjck p.ra., three companies of native infantry 
(48th) trill quit the camp, move round the gardens 
on the south of the town, where they will establish 
themselves, and about 3 p.m., open a fire upon the 
place for the purpose of distracting the attention 
of the garri^on.^ 

The jnfaptry of the division, not required for 
active .duty, were to' form a reserve ; so, to the 
Kqropeaits was, assigned the honour of assaulting 
Ghixtn^^ sixch was their ardour, that when the 
bospifc%l tent^ of the jyth Regiment were visited by 


I on to succour Dennie, and a struggle took.’ 

; ])lace amid the shattered rri^''2^Sthe gate; and 
there the brigadier had r ^ ^MFescape from the 
Afghans. ^ y 

“C)ne of their numli v ys his brother-officer 
Havelock, “ rushinp^ y the falling , timbers,, 
brought down Br>^ ^dar’Sale, by a cut in the 
face with his sha*^ .sheer (sabre). The Afgh^h , 

rej>eated hjs lo^ his opponent was faUiugf,,, 

but th'^ 'I'hmrr’^t^'not the edge of his , 
this t-me took though with stunning ; 
He lost liis however, in the effort;; 

* T>r.' Kenned y/- Cimpaign of the ArtiJy of tbe ' 

' tThoniton> "British India." ' 
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Briton and Afghan rolled together among the 
fractured timhets* Thus situated, the first caie of 
the brigadier was to master the weapon of his 
adversary. He snatched at it, but one of his 
jftngers met the edge of the trenchant blade. He 
quickly withdrew his wounded hand, and adroitly 
replaced it over that of his adversary, s6 as to keep 
fast the hih of his skanskcer. But he had an active 
and powerful opponent, and was himself faint from 
loss of blood. Captain Kershaw, of the 13th, 
A.D.C. to Brigadier Baumgardt, happened in the 
incite to approach the scene of conflict; the 
wounded leader recognised him and called to him 
for aid. Kershaw passed his drawn sabre through 
the body of the Afghan, but still the desperado 
continued to struggle with frantic violence. At 
length, in the fierce grapple, the brigadier for a 
moment got uppermost. Still retaining the weapon 
of his enemy in his left hand, he dealt him with 
his right, a cut from his own sabre, which cleft his 
skull from the crown to the eyebrows. The 
Mohammedan shouted, ‘TV? and 

never moved or spoke again.” 

On regaining his feet, Brigadier Sale put himself 
once more at the head of tlic stormers, who were 
still fighting, and liad yet to force their onward 
way But ere long, the walls were everywhere 
won, although tliere was still much destructive street 
firing, and close conflicts between groups of 
Afghans and British soldiers. Sir John Keane, on 
perceiving the entrance fully achieved, ordered the 
cannonade to be turned upon the citadel, against 
which Sale now advanced at the head of his own 
regiment, the splendid 13th Light Infantry. 

Meailwliile, Colonel Croker with tlie supports, 
came on, but slowly, as the dc^bris of the gateway 
and the fallen masonry, together with the convey- 
ance out of the wounded, greatly obstructed his 
advance, and enabled the Afghans in some numbers 
to regain the walls, and finding places of conceal- 
ment, to pick off our men at tlicir leisure. Hence 
it was not until the last of the supports j)assed 
fairly in/ that all anxiety was over, and Mohammed 
Hyder Khan, paralysed by the suddenness of the 
whole attack, abandoned all resistance in despair, 
and H.M. 13th and 17th Regiments planted their 
colours on the citadel. These, as they floated 
out on the morning breeze, were greeted with loud 
arid prolonged cheers by the whole army, and 
Azfi^l Oan, a son of the ruler of Cabul, who, at the 
he^d of 5,000 horse, was hovering in sight of the 
plaOe, (#heii he saw the four standards floating on 
thie ejribjaiifetlod summit, turned and fled, pursued by 
our.cimlfy, 

' # ^M^awrrative of the War in Afghanistan.” 
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"Once more the ramparts were siyept, and i tody 
of Afghans, uniting, made a gallant change, aword 
in hand, to cut a passage to the gate. The way 
along which they rushed, with frantic and fanatic 
cries, was encumbered by groups of weary soldidrs, 
by wounded in dhoolies, and riderless horseis 
careering wildly about ; and as the fugitives pressed 
onward, they cut and slashed at everything, even 
at the unfortunate horses, in the blindness of their 
fury, but their chief object was to destroy the 
maimed and the helpless. Our soldiers, filled with 
rage, now manned the narrow way, and the Afghans 
were shot or bayoneted to a man. Not one reached 
the shattered gate alive. In othei quarters, houses 
had to be stormed, room by room, and the de^ 
fenders bayoneted, ere Sir John Keane entered 
the city, escorting Shah Sujah to the fortress we had 
won for him. 

In the defence, 500 Afghans perished, but many 
more in their furious attempts to escape. Our loss 
was 120 , but not one officer was killed. t, 6 oo 
prisoners were taken, among them the govjernor, 
Hyder Khan (a brother of Dost Mohammed), 
whose sword was sold for ;i^4oo, and presented to 
tlie command er-in-chief. '^ The place was found 
to be provided with immense stores of grain and 
flour, which, wnth the horses, money, and arms 
taken, formed togetlier a valuable booty. 

Most honourable to the British army was the cap- 
ture of this great fortress, alike for the valour and 
moderation displayed. I ts fall excited consternation 
among the followers of Dost Mohammed, and Azful 
Khan, on seeing its capture, fled with such speed, 
that he left all his elephants and camp equipage 
behind him. His father was full of rage, and for a 
time refused to see him, but vowed he would struggle 
to the last. The mountain chiefs, however, from the 
moment tidings reached them, gave up his cause 
as hopeless; and one after another, as the army 
resumed its march, they hastened to offer theif 
submission, till at last Shah Sujah seemed to have 
solid ground for boasting that he had not deceived 
his allies in the statements he had made, touching 
the enthusiasm with which his people would wel- 
come his return. ♦ 

The desperation of the Dost^s position was ap- 
parent now to all. Early in the contest, supposing 
that the chief attack would be made in concert with 
the Sikhs by the Khyber Pass, he had dispatched 
his favourite son, Ackbar Khan, to tbit point, with 
the main body of his army, and was obliged to 
recall him in hot haste, when he became aware of 
the real quarter from which the greatest peril was 
to come. 

i * Letter of Lord Keane, C/.S, Mag. 
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Left thus unguarded, the foimi^ble f ^ 

was easily traversed by that column of the army 
led by Colonel (afterwards Sir CUude Martin) 
Wade, and nominally commanded by the shab’s ^on, 
Prince Timour, storming en roidt the fort of Ali | 
Musjid, with the' loss of no men. Hence, as j 
Cabul was about to be attacked from two points, 
resistance seemed vain, and nothing remained but 
to iugdeiate, and the brother of the Dost, named 
Jubbar Rhan, sanctioned by a council of war, was 
sent to the British camp to arrange about tenns. 
b'or himself, provided he were guaranteed in the 
hereditary oftice of weezeer, or prime minister, he 
offered to acknowledge Shah Sujah as hi^ monarch, 
but instead of accepting his proposal, nothing was 
|;iven to him but the option of accepting an 
honourable asylum in British territory, on condition 
of immediate capitulation. All negociation now 
failed, and Jubbar Kbaii .sullenly took his de]xir- 
ture, whilst Dost Mohammed, gathering energy 
from despair, marched lorth to give us battle, but 
the means to do so were failing him fast. 

On all sides he was surrounded by the faint- 
hearted and the treacherous. Among these, 
threats, entreaties, and remonstrances proved un- 
availing, and his ranks thinned so fast, that but 
a few remained by his side, and on die 2nd of 
August, 1839, he lied westward in the direction of 
Bamian, pursued by Captain James Oiitram — the 
.Outran! of future glory — then aide-de-camp to Sir 
John Keane. In this duty lie was ahSoAated witli j 
Hadji Khan Kakecr, who — ever a man of treaeluay j 
— having command of the jirincipal jiart of the , 
horse employed, threw so many obstacles m the 
way, that the pursuit proved a failure. 

' The Afglian troops are hardy and brave. 'J’heir 
dress at this time was an ainjile turban, generally 
of striped blue cloth, for defence against cold and 
sabre-cuts. Their chief attire, the koorta, or shirt, 
is fi!.stened down the right side with buttons or 
loops, not permitting any part of the body to be 


seen, such being deemed highly indecorous. Over 
this is worn a cameVs-hair cloak — red or yellow 
being the favourite colours; loose trousers and 
boots complete the dress. For arms, nfany wore; 
and yet use, helmets and breast-plates, sabres and 
flint-lock muskets, with bayonets of unusual length, 
fixed permanently to the muzzle. A shield is slung 
over tlie back, and their powder and bullets are 
carried in leather bottles attached to the waist- 
belt. 

During Outram’s pursuit, the army continued its 
march, and on the 7th of August, saw before it, 
Cabul, amid its bare and rocky hills, with its lofty 
walls and towering Balahissar, or citadel, its vast 
bazaars, forming one continuous street, and having 
a population, estimated by Vigne and Bumes ie 
1 836, at 60,000 souls. 

On tliat day, amid every martial pomp, Shah 
Sujah, mounted on a beautiful Cabul charger, in a 
dress resplendent with diamonds, emeralds, and 
rubies, was conducted through the narrow and 
gloomy streets to the Balahissar. “ In these, says 
Havelock, “ an ocean of heads spread out in every 
direction, the expression of countenances indicated ' 
a ready acquiescence, or something more, in the 
new state of things.” But on the infidel soldiers 
who guarded him, ‘‘ they poured a shower of male- 
dictions.”^- 

After making liis way with difficulty through the 
dense throngs of peojile — fur-capped Persians, tur- 
bailed Afghans, red fe//ed Kiiz/ilbashes, all bristling 
with arms, Hindoos, Tajiks, Christians, Armenians, 
and most filthy Jews — on reaching the palace, he 
huiried up tlie great staircase, and literally ran with 
childisli deliglil from one apartment to another. 
The great olijecl of his ambition, after thirty years 
of exile, was at last secured. He was once more 
scaled on ihe tlirone, and the thunder of our 
cannon, as their salutes woke the echoes of the 
city walls, and of the rocky hills of Beymaroo, must 
have been as music in his ears. 


CHAPTER XVI. ’ , 

biSSOtWiON OF THE ARMY OF THE INDUS. — CAPTURE OF KlIELAT. — REVOLT OP THE ’ 

, CANDAHAR CONSIMKAlV.- — NUTT AND THE SHMPs OFFICIALS, ETC. 

Little forese^jing the horror.s that were in the j Sujah, the Governor-General, after expressj^t.ltfe 
future, troops rema»iaed quartered in and about j satisfaction, added: ‘^It is to be hopetf the 
Replying to ' the despatch, in which Sir ] measure which has been accomplish^' OfieftOriug 
' jOTh Keane annouticed the installation of Shah i •Marshman. v 
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this princ^i to the thron^p of his ancestx^rS) vrill be 
productive of peace and prosperity over the 
country in whi^ he rules, and will confirm the 
just influence of the British Government in the 
regions of central Asia/’ The great object of the 
expedition — the substitution of a friendly for a 
hostile power in Afghanistan — was now accom- 
plished, and the period had come, when, according 
to the Simla manifesto, our troops were to be with- 
drawn, but unfortunately the popularity of the 
shah proved a delusion, and within a fortnight 
after his entrancie, Lord Auckland placed on record 
that to leave him without the support of a British 
army, would be followed by his expulsion, whicli 
would reflect disgrace on Government, and become 
a source of danger.” 

It was determined, therefore, to leave a force of 
10,000 men to maintain him on his throne, and it 
was no longer possible to doubt the truth of Wel- 
lington’s prediction, that when once our army 
reached Cahul, tlie most diflicult part of the task 
wc had undertaken would begin. 

Though tlie expedition was not barren in military 
glory, it was fertile enough in honours, to give /’M to 
our first success. Thus Lord Auckland was cicated 
an earl; Sir John Keane was made a peer of 
Britain, as Lord Keane of Ghuznee and Cap]>o- 
quin, with ;^2,ooo j)er annum ; (General Wiltshire, 
Colonel Pottingcr, and Mr. Macnaghten were 
made baronets, and Colonel Wade was knighted; 
and, not content with ail this, an Order of the 
Dooranec Empire was created, and while all this 
was in progress, the Afghans had begun to murder 
at Cabul, every fittlcer and soldier they could find 
beyond the limits of the British camp. 

It was now resolved that the two capitals (jt 
Cabul and Candahar, watli the imjiortant posts 
of Ghuznee, Quettah, and Jclalabad should be 
garrisoned, after which the rest oi our troops miglit 
take their way homeward to Britisli India, the 
Bengal division by the Khyber Pass, and the 
Bombay division by the Bolan route. Instead ot 
continuing his flight, Dost Mohammed had found 
an asylum in the wild and wide country beyond 
the 'Oxus, Und — still ripe for mischief — w^as re- 
ported to be levying troops for a rough renewal 
of the contest, while the Ghiljies, with other 
niountain tribes, were giving unequivocal signs of 
hdstilily* ' 

, Ultimately, as in addition to all this, Shah 
at Herat, oblivious of the deliverance 
for him by our influence,- was intriguing 
Russia, which while verbally 
schemes of aggression, was. dispatching 
an against the Khan of KhJva, it was 


k;han. Sg 

re'Solved that the whole Bengal divisioli of 
army should remain in Afghanistan. , , ' ; ' 

Under General Wiltshire, the Bombay column 
took its departure on the i8th September, 
and in this homeward movement was included h 
demonstration against Mehrab, the Khan of Khelat, 
who had broken certain treaties by which be was 
bound to furnish supplies for the British troops, 
and repress marauders, who had harassed its 
march. His excuses of inability were, perhaps, , 
not without certain foundation ; but some one ivas 
to be punished, a victim was wanted, and Mehrab 
was at hand. I’lius, wlicn General Wiltshire 
reached Quettah, he ordered the main body of his 
troop.s to push on through the Bolan Pass, whilf 
with a detachment, consisting of i,ooo infantry^ 
six field-guns, the engineer corps, and 1 50 irregular 
cavalry, he marched alone. 'Phis was on the 4th 
of November. The i3tli saw him before the pic- 
turesque and vast fortress of Khelat, situated about 
eighty-five miles to the south-westward of the Bolan 
Pass, and deemed tlie capital of Beloochistan.’’^ 

It is situated in a difficult and mountainous 
country j its site is commanding. It was well 
fortified and fully garrisoned by hardy warriors, 
under Mehrab Khan, a Beloochee chief of consider- 
able influence, and when our troops were within 
two miles of his gates, a letter which was received 
from him — after all explanations and professions of 
friendship had proved unavailing — left no doubt 
that he would resist to the last. It referred to 
some negociations alleged to be jiending ; directed 
that the llrilish troops slioiild halt till these were 
concluded, .md defiantly threatened them with 
condign vengeance if they dared to advance ; and 
to show that he really meant fighting, the march 
had barely been resumed, when a cloud of Be- 
loochee horse came galloping up, and without d. 
word of parley, poured a ragged volley from their 
matchlocks into the head of the column. 

A nearer approach to Khelat showed that the long 
lines of crenelated wall, and the clustering mass of 
towers that rose in its centre, were crowded by 
masses of Beloochee warriors in their flowing and 
pictures(|ue dress, while other masses, who dis- i 
dained the protection of the ramparts, were formed 
in order of battle on some adjacent heights, re- 
solved to try their strength with Wiltshire’s little 
force. A few discharges of artillery put them to 
flight, and the infantry captured^ the heights 
without further trouble, and the success that fol- 
lowed was still more important. Khelat had only* 
two gates; one was captured before the flying 
fugitives had time to close it, the other blown 

# Kennedy’s “Campaign,” &C. 
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in by the cannon, and at both points the tfbbp$ 
rushed in. The slaughter was great, for the hnited 
Beloochees and Afghans, led by Mehrab, now 
fought with reckle^ bravery, after they had retired 
into the citadel. Wiltshire ordered the gates to be 
blown in by gunpowder bags, but ere this was done, 
the effective fire of our artillery rendered it un- 
necessary, and the capture was soon complete. 
Meijrab died sword in hand at the head of his 
adherents. Outram computes the prisoners at 
2,200, and the slain at a fourth of that number. 
Our losses were 37 killed and 107 wounded. i 


[1839. 

tnent of sappers and miners, with a rissala of 
Skinner^s Horse, to be stationed at Jelalabad; 
Ghuznee to be garrisoned by the i6th Native In- 
fantiy, a rissala of Skinner’s Horse, and such details 
of H.M. Shah Sujah's troops as are available. The 
whole to be under the command of Major Mac- 
laren. Candahar will have for its garrison the, 
42nd and 43rd Native Infantry, 4th company, 2nd 
battalion of artillery, a rissala of the 4th Local. 
Horse, and such details of H.M. Shah Sujah*s 
troops as may be available. Major-General Nott 
will command.” 



INTERIOR OF A TURCOMAN TENT. 


Although "the Bombay division had begun its 
homeward march, the final arrangements for the 
occupation of Afghanistan were not announced till 
the 2nd of October, 1839, when it was intimated 
in general orders, that the whole of the ist (Bengal) 
divisibn of Infantry, the 2nd (Bengal) Cavalry, a 
battery erf light guns, and a detachment of sappers, 
were to remain under the command of Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, A subsequent order fixed the posts of the 
army of occupation thus : — H.M. 13th Light In- 
fantry, 3 guns of No. 6 light field battery, and the 
35th Native Infantry remain in Cabul, and to 
be accommodated in the Balahissar. The 48th 
Native Infantry, thiS 4th Brigade, and a detach- 


On the 15th of Octoljer, Keane set out for India, 
escorted by H.M. i6th Lancers, who, in fording 
the rapid Jheliim, had one captain, 10 troopers, and 
13 horses swept away. He took his way by the 
Khyber Pass. Shall Sujah also quitted Cabul to 
avoid the severities of the coming winter, and 
went to Jelalabad, leaving the envoy, Sir Alexander 
Burnes behind, to act as his substitute, but the 
native administration was committed to most un- 
worthy hands, who, instead of reconciling the fierce 
and suspicious Afghans to the new infuri^ited 
by extortion and general mismanagement of bWy- 
thing, while a hatred of the British, and contempt 
for them too, grew strong and deep. , / 




VIKW OF TIIK HINDOO COOSff MOUNTAINS. 


approach offspring, and then the Ghiljies and 
other powerful clans began to muster their cavalry 
for the attacks on our outposts ; at the same time 
the people dwelling on the hills, and in the secluded 
glens, would neither give tribute to the shah, nor 
sell provisions to his unwelcome allies. 

The Russian expedition to Khiva, a khanate of 
e^tral Asia, comprehending all the tract north of the 
river, and from Elburz to the Sea of Aral, 
the suspicion of our officers in Afghanis- 
tfihci, more especially those of Macnaghten and 
Bttrhes^; to fever-heat. The professed object of 


I Simla manifesto, liad stated that our expedition 
I was also “ to give the name and just influence of 
I the British Government its proper footing among 
I the nations of central Asia;"' but the hot spirit of 
! Macnaghten was disposed to develop this policy 
to an extent that startled our Government. He 
sent a military force beyond Bamian to depose an 
Usbec chief and instal another, a measure by which 
he spread alarm through all Turkestan. Major 
Todd, who had been sent as our envoy to, Herat, 
was strengthening its fortifications, and had dis- 
patched one of his assistants to offer out friendship 
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to the Khan, of Khiva. This official exceededjjfe 
instructions, and proposed an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, which Lord Auckland immediately 
disavowed, A mission was also sent to Bokhara, 
whose barbarous khan had commenced that series 
of outrages which culminated in the atrocious 
murders of Colonel Conolly and Major Stoddart. 

If ‘wc go on at this rate,’^ said Baron Brunnow 
significantly to Lord Palmerston, the Cossack and 
sepoy will soon cross their bayonets on the 
Oxus/’ But the Russian expedition jirovetl a 
failure, and the general had to return, leaving llie 
half of bis force dead among the snowy deserts. 

As soon as winter was past. Shall Siijah returned 
to Cabul about the end of April, 1840, when the 
state of his kingdom was becoming moie imsalis- 
factory ,tlian ever, Dost Mohainined, hovering at 
that time in tlie territories of the Wiillcc of Khoo- 
loom, whose people were Tajiks, Afghans, and 
Usbec Tartars, was in dangerous j)roxiinity to the 
frontiers of the shall, and a recent event would, it 
was CuXpected, precijiitate liostilities. Before his 
arrival at Khooloom, his family, who bad been 
residing there in the care of Ins brother Jubbar 
Khan, were handed over as prisoners to the oftiecr 
commanding our post at Bamiaii, with no other 
stipulation than that they should be kindly treated. 
It was supposed that now wc held hostages for the 
good behaviour of the Dost ; but it was soon shown 
that he cared not for this arrangement. Wlien 
reminded that by hostility lie would expo : liis 
wife and children to danger — [ Iiavo buried lliem," 
was his grim and jioinled rcjil)/, and in cainccrl 
with the Wullec he continued to levylroojxs, to 
measure swords with us once more in Afghanistan. 

Signs of the coming storm were not wanting 
elsewhere. Tlic (ihiljies, who occupy the moun- 
tains between C’andahnr and Cainil, had never 
ceased to be liostilc, and liad now begun to 
commit such ravages that it bccailie necessary to 
send a detachment for their repression. After 
flying to the north, when a few months had ]iassed, 
the chiefs ventured to return, to re-occupy their 
fort$, and to resume their depredations more lioklly 
than ^vcr. In consequence, General Nott, com- 
manding, in Candahar, was compelled in April, 
1840, to attack them. The force at first employed 
consifiited of only 210 sabres of Shah Sujah's and 
Cavalry and the 4th Local ITorsc, under Captains 
Taylor and Walker, \vith a Pvarty of infantry under 
Captain Codrington, and some of the shah’s in- 
fantry; but so great was the resistance they experi- 
enced, that it became necessary to reinforce them 
by ILM. Northumberland Fusiliers and four horse 
artillery guns, under Captain Anderson. The 


chiefs, now in open revolt, were found in 
position 3,000 strong, on the r6th of May, at 
Tazee, on some heights. Notwithstanding his 
inferiority in numbers, Captain Anderson, com- 
manding the* whole, attacked tliem. They fought 
with dalintless bravery ; and after suffering from a 
destructive artillery fire, gave way before the 
bayonet, and fled into the recesses of the moun- 
tains. But notwithstanding this, the revolt seemed 
to gather strength, for these free men of the hills 
felt, with justice, that wc had no right to be among 
them ; and .so large a body gathered at Khelat-i- 
Gbiljie, that preparations on a greater scale became 
necessary, and General Nott received orders from 
Sir Willoughby Cotton to tranquillisc the Ghiljie 
country. I'he former wcis convinced that llie 
insurrection would jnove less f(;rinidable than it 
wa.s supposed to be at Jiead-fiunrters, but being 
somewhat apprelicnsive of a rising in Candahar, 
took with him only a detachment of the 43rd 
Native Infiintry; and tlic secjuel proved the truth 
of his anticipations, as the Ghiljies fled and their 
chiefs submitted. 'Fhcn, to keep them in awe, a 
jierinanent force was posted at Iloolan Robart, 
commanding a mountain pass of the same name ; 
and as it was doubtful if even this would ensure 
trancpiillity, it was agreed to pay a “black mail” of 
j;^3,ooo yearly to the chiefs, on condition that they 
should give a free ])assngc tlirongh their country, 
and abstain from marauding. 

General Nott wa.s not without solid reasons for 
I his fears a rising in (Kandahar. Letters had 
been, found on some of the prisoners taken by 
CJaptain Andc'r.son at 'i'azee, from wliich it was 
learned that < crlain chiefs resident in that city . 
were in full hop(‘ that, if the garrison were greatly 
weakened by a Ghiljie expedition, they might 
etfect a rising, and massacre every Briton and 
Hindoo in Candahar. 'Fhe fact that such a 
plot had been formed was a strong proof of 
the general hatred with which vShah Sujah and 
liis allies were regarded. And there was good 
reason for this in the conduct of his heir- 
apparent, Prince Timour, who was ruling in 
Canilahar as the representative of his father, and 
in this capacity ]3lnnderecl, oppressed, and outraged 
the people .shamefully. Their houses were entered, , 
their crops cut down, and themselves cut, wounded, 
and shot by his followers. In one instance, at 
Hookin Robart, General Nott caused the plun- 
derers and their spoil to be seized, and intim^fited ' 
to the prince, and to Captain Nicoiso^^. our 
political Resident, that he did not.wish to interfere 
with the royal servants, but as the pillage had b^ll 
brought into the British camp, the people lcK>lte 4 
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toTiim for redress. This he gave them effectually ; 
he had the prince's people tied up and well flogged 
in presence of the oppressed, to whom he restored 
their property, and sent them away exulting. 

Against these stern measures Captain Nicolson 
‘^protested, and though they were absolutely neces- 
sary for the repression of the bad feeling that was 
growing up on all hands against tlie restored royal 
family, eventually General Nott's procedure was 
disapproved of by the Governor-General, and by 
the envoy, Sir William Macnaghten. 

The censure of Nott for an alleged encroachment 
on the royal dignity was a sj)ecies of triumph to 
the envoy, who had represented it in strong terms 
at Calcutta; but the fact of his doing so soon added 
to the difficulties of his position, and these were 
increasing fast. So far from settling down into 
tranquillity, the country was becoming more and 
more discontented ; and the same spirit exhibited 
by the Ghiljies and the people of Candahar pre- 
vailed everywhere. On the fall of Khelat, the 
territory was annexed to the dominions of Shah 
Sujah, and the government of it was bestowed on 
Newaz Khan, who was supposed to be friendly lo 
British interests. He was a collateral branch of 
the ruling family, a ciicuinstance wliich only made 
him more hated by the Beloochees ; and of this 
feeling the young son of the fallen Mehrab Khan 
was quite ready to avail himself, 

lie displayed his father’s Iianner, and the tribes 
rallied round him. 'riioiigh the danger Iiad been 
foreseen, no precautions were taken ; the levoltcrs 
made tliemselves masters of the city. Newaz 
fled, and the son of Mehrab was seated on the 
throne, while our troops were made j)risoners ; and 
one of them. Lieutenant Loveday, after several 
months of severe cajitivity, was most barbarously 
murdered. 

And now several disasters befell the British 
troops. “ During our long campaign in Scinde and 
Afghanistan,” says Captain Neill, ‘‘many a gallant 
soldier fell; but among the noble spirits that fled, 
there was not one more chivalrous and daring than 
Walpole Clarke.” This officer, a lieutenant of the 
2ixd Bombay Grenadiers, had, for his bravery, been 
appointed to a corps of Scinde Irregular Horse, and 
early in May left the fort of Kahun, about twenty 
miles west of Suleiman Mountains, in south-eastern 
Afghanistan, with a convoy of camels, escorted by 
fifty horse and 150 foot. 1 1 is object was to obtain 
Having marched about twenty miles, on 
iretnm to Sukkur, he directed a portion of the 
iffaatey tp return to Kahun, and the rest to 
In this position he was attacked by 
titon «jOoo Beloochqes. Leaving his troopers 


to protect the camels, he dashed again;?t the enemy 
at the head of his little’* band of infantiy; He was 
soon shot down. They perished, to a nian> fighting 
desperately to the last ; and the ckvalry^ overpowered 
by numbers, fled on the spur. All the stores, were 
taken by the elated Beloochees, who overlook the 
party on the march to Kahun, and left none alive 
to tell the talc.’*'- 

Shortly after, the fort itself was attacked, and its 
little garrison, though ably led by Captain Brown, 
of the 50th Native Inlantry, while making a 
stubborn deience, was in danger of being starved 
into a capitulation ; and in August occurred that 
episode which was known as “Clibbom's disas- 
ter,” which, says Captain Neill, was, “in all its 
results, a most painful and calamitous, eviglit, 
evidencing, as it did, gross ignorance of the 
country, or a recklessness utterly indefensible in 
sending a detachment on a most difficult service, 
by a route almost impracticable.” 

On the 1 2 til of August, Major Clibborn, of the 
ist Bombay Grenadiers, to relieve Captain Brown, 
ivas dispatched from Sukkur, with a convoy of 
1,200 camels and 600 bullocks, escorted by 464 
bayonets and thirty-four artillerymen with three 
twelve-pound howitzers. At Poolajee he was rein- 
forced by 200 irregular horse, and proceeded through 
a country the natural obstacles of which were of 
the most formidable nature. On the '31st of 
August he readied the Pass of Nuffoosk, the aspect 
of which might have appalled even Swiss or Scots 
mountaineers. Tliere the piecipitou.s hills start to 
a vast height, sheer fiom tlie plain. The patli to 
be traversed led zig-zag u]) the front of one, the 
crest of which was black with the gathered bands 
of the enemy, who, the moment that Clibbom's 
convoy came in sight, fired a bcacQn-light to 
alarm the w^hole country. The troops were already 
exhausted by a long march, and were parched With 
thirst, which there was no means of alleviating; 
yet the gallant C!)libborn resolved at once to storm 
the pass — and teiTible was the sequel. After the 
storming jiarty had struggled breathlessly upward 
to the head of the pass, they were assailed by a 
literal tcm])est of rocks and stones from the 
summits above it, mingled with a murderous 
musketry lire, which it was impossible to return 
with the least efleet. Then the wild Beloochees 
rushed down, sword in hand, and bore all before 
them. They cleared the pass of ail but the dead 
and dying, and rushed, yelling, op the muzzles of 
the guns before they could be repelled. Their doss 
is unknown. Of Clibborn^s men 150 fell; and 
during the conflict the camel-drivers plundered the 
# f* Four Years in H.M. 40th Regiment.” 
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Stores and absconded, taking with them also^thej 
horses of the artillery, which had to be abandoned^ 
with the camp-equipage and everything else ; while^ 
with the loss of many more lives, Clibbom effected 
a retreat to Poolajee, more than fifty miles distant. 
Left thus unsuccourcd, Captain Brown, having 
only a garriso^ji consisting of three sepoy com- 
panies, wijth one gun, had to capitulate; but his 
bravery w^jn him most honourable temis, which 
not violated. 

Outbreaks were now taking place over all the 
country; but the most serious as yet was that of 
Nusseer Khan, the son of Mehrab, at Khelat, which 
General Nott, in obedience to an order dated 3rd 
September, 1840. prepared to re-cajiture. The 
tertns he was to offer were unconditional surrender, 
and an assurance that Nusseer Khan would be 
recognised by the Government of Britain and 
Cabul as the lawful chief of Beloochistar on his 
immediately paying personal homage 4.0 Shah 
Sujah-ul-MuIk. In one of his letters, General Nott 
expresses his disgust at this docninent. 

“ Our authorities talk big for a day or two,” he 
wrote, and then send me instructions to offer 
terms to a boy, declaring that they will place him 
on his father’s throne, and thus they disgrace the 
character of our country. Had they taken this boy 
by the hand when he wa.s a wanderer in the land of 
his ancestors, there ^^ould have been a generous 
and honourable feeling ; but to bend the knee to 
him and his bloody chiefs now is disgraceful.” 

Swearing that he would accept no terms, but 
have vengeance for liis father's fall, the young khan 
breathed only defiance, when he marched in the 
direction of Moostung, and, on die 29th of Sep- 
tember, was within sixteen miles of that place, where 
Nott, with only 600 men, had halted, to await 
certain reinforcements he had been led to expect. 
Nusseer, notwithstanding his ovcnvhelming force, 
evinced no intention of fighting, so various move- 
ments tMisned. Nott had reached Moostung on the 
25th of October, while the young khan moved 
rapidly on Dadur, a walled town of considerable 
size in Cutch-Gundava, near the eastern entrance 
of the Little Bolan Pass. He attacked our post 
there on the 30th and 31 si, but the approach of a 
small detachment under Majoi Boscaweii com 
pelled him to retire in such haste, that he abandoned 
his camels and camp; and in a very handsome 
European tent was found the mangled body of 
young Lieutenar^t Loveclay, who had been our 
political agent at Khelat. 

“ When Nusseer Khan went on any of his ex- 
peditions,” says Captain Neill, “I.o\eday was in- 
variably taken with him, Toeing carried about in a 


kajkva% sort of chair, placed like a pannier on 
either side of a camel), to which he was chained, 
exposed to the burning heat of the climate, ahd 
almost entirely divested of clothing. When found, 
his head was nearly severed from the trunk, which 
was yet warm, and the galling chain had struck 
into, and grated on, his weak and emaciated body. 
Poor fellow ! it was hard to dSe, when imagination 
must have been whispering hopes of future enjoy- 
ment, and a speedy restoration to his friends and 
countrymen — and yet death must have been a 
release.” * The order given had been, that the 
last man who quitted the camp was to murder the 
European captain. 

Nusseer Khan’s flight at Dadur opened the 
path to Khelat, and as Nott advanced, the former 
fled before him ; thus, the capital of Beloochistan 
was re- won without effort ; but now, the next 
source of anxiety was Dost Mohammed, whom we 
last left levying troops to war in Afghanistan. 

Approaching Cabul with some 7,000 Usbecs, he 
resolved to cross the Hindoo Coosh and raise the 
war-cry of the Prophet, and hoping to gather 
strength from the unpopularity of the shah, to 
march in triumph to the capital. Encountered and 
defeated by Colonel Dcnnic, he entered Kohistan, 
or the mountains north of Cabul, where the same 
chiefs, who, on the Koran, had but lately sworn 
fealty to the shah, now joined his standard, till he 
was once more attacked and routed by Sir Robert 
Sale.f After hovering for three weeks among the 
hills, he descended in the Nijrow valley, the people 
of which are 7 ajicks, near Cabul, which was filled 
with consternation. Our alarm-guns thundered 
from the ‘Talahissar, and the troops got instantly 
under arms. But on the 2nd of November, Sale, 
the indefatigable, who bad been relentlessly in 
pursuit of him, came upon him in the valley of 
Purwandurra. “The lieights were bristling with 
an armed population, but the Dost had only 200 
horsemen with him. The 2nd Cavalry charged 
down upon him, and lie restilved to meet the charge 
manfully. Raising himself in the stirrups and un- 
covering his head, he called iijion his troops in the 
name of God and the Prophet to aid him in driving 
‘ the accursed infidels from the land.' The cavalry 
troopers fled from the field like a flock of sheep ; 
the European officers fought with the spirit of 
heroes till three were killed and two wounded. 
Sir Alexander Burnes, who was in the field, Wrote a 
hasty note to the envoy to assure him that nothing 
was left but to fall back on Cabul, and concentrate 

* “Four Years with the 40th Reg.” 

t “ Personal Narrative,” &c. By Col. Deaniei CB., l>ubliDi» 
1843. 
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DOST MOHAMMED YIELDS. 


our force for its defeuce. The note wks djlvered j 
to him next afternoon as he was taking a ride, 
when, to his surprise, Dost Mohammed suddenly 
presented himself, and dismounting,' gave up his 
Sword,, and claimed his protection.*'* 

^‘Even in the moment of victory," the fallen 
prince said, “it would be impossible to continue 
the contest ; and having met his foes in the open 
field and discomfited them, he could claim their 
consideration without indignity.” 
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The Dost rode with Sir William intolottiif bmton- 
ments, where his frankness, courtesy, and dignity, 
won him thte sympathy and admiration' of aU, 
emotions that were assuredly* means lessened 
when he was contrasted with the old pilppk-king 
in the Balabissar of Cabul. He was sent with 
every honour to Calcutta, where ,lIord Auckland 
assigned him a suitable residence, with ail 
annual income of two lacs of rupees, or ;£^2o,ooo 
sterling. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

CAPTURE OF ADEN. — DISTURBANCES IN AFGHANIS! AN.— rTHE MARCH OF SALE’s BRIGADE, ETC. 


Before continuing the narrative of events at Cabul, 
it is worth while to note an important acquisition 
made in our overland route to India by the Govern- 
ment in 1839, when, in consequence of an act of 
piracy committed on a Madras vessel 111 1837, we 
took possession of that desolate place of rocks and 
ashes, of old the fa])lcd Rose Garden Irein, 
“ adorned with lofty buildings, the like whereof 
hath not been erected in the land,”‘|' and where 
the famous vVlbiujiierque, in his attack in 1513, and 
Loj^e Soarez eight years after failed. 

In the January of 1S39, a squadron, consisting 
of HJVl.S. Vo/d^i^e and Cri/i^er, wdtii five of the 
Company's ships, under Commander Haines and 
Captain Smith, having a body of troops on board, 
appeared off the l)lack, calcined, and ashy-looking 
shore of Aden, the hills of which vary in height 
from 1,000 to’ 1,200 feet. Under Major Baillie the 
troops consisted of the Bombay Europeans, the 
24th Native Infantry, the 6th Battalion of Gholan- 
dazees, and a company of the 2nd Artillery. On 
the morning of the 19th all were in readiness for 
lauding. The Volage and Mahl leading the way 
came to anchor at 300 yards' distance from the 
lower Arab battery, from which, while they were 
standing in, the enemy opened a fire of great guns 
and musketry, but the shot passed liigh in the air. 
The battery was soon knocked to pieces, and some 
df, its, guns were dismantled; but from behind the 
rufes a fire was maintained with small arms. Our 
gh&sf opened on a round tower and some 
Wtteries that were on the heights and full of 
Though the former was sixty 

# Marshman’s "India.” 
t Koran, chap. Ixicxix. 
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feet high and strongly built, it was beaten to shape- 
less ruins in an hour. Meanwhile, the Coote^ with 
the 2nd Division of the troops on board, was bom- 
barding the town from the southward. On the fire 
of the enemy ceasing, the troops landed, and a 
dash was made at a 68-pounder (in battery), the 
fire of which liad been obnoxious. It was taken, 
and the British flag was planted by Mr. Rimdle.* 

The guns were everywhere spiked ; 139 Arabs 
were made i)risoners, and sent on board the Volage, 
but effected their escape after killing and wounding 
eight men with tlieir crccses. The Pierzadeh, on the 
tomb of the Mohammedan j)atron saint of Aden, 
displayed a flag of truce for the protection of a 
host of the inhabitants who had taken shelter there, 
and it w^as of course respected. Thcr6 were taken 
in Aden considerable c[uantitics of arms and ammu- 
nition, together with 33 pieces of cannon, one an 
85-pounder of brass. Several of these Had been 
conveyed there by Soliman II. during the conquest 
of Arabia, “ and these it was the wish of the 
captors should be presented to her Majesty." 
Since then wc have had possession of Aden as a 
port and coaling station, but agreed to pay the 
Sultan of Lahedge an annual sum of 8,700 German 
crowns for it in perj^etuity. 

The removal of Dost Mohammed rid Shah Sujah 
of the only rival to the Afghan throne who had 
any j^rospect of success, and now the envoy 
Macnaghten sanguinely expressed his conviction 
that peace was ensured, but when 1S40 closed, his 
anticipations seemed somewhat premature. In 
Zifmindawer, a place westward of Candahar, a body 
of men revolted, and, led by a chief named Aktur 

^ Debpatches m Bombay Gazette^ Feb., 1^39. 
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Khan, dispersed a party of the shakes troops 
collccl^g' the revenue. Captain J. J. Fahiti^ni" 
who had been detached from the city with a 
attacked die khan, who had 1,500 men, on thS 
3rd January, 1841, and defeated him, after a sharp 
contest. The most alarming feature in this petty 
insurrection was, that it consisted entirely of 
Dooranees, who, as the hereditary enemies of the 
Barukzyes, ought to have zealously supported Shah 
bujah. 

And now Yar Mohammed, feeling his power in the 
ascendant at Herat, had quarrelled with the British 
envoy, and threatened to march against Candahar, 
and as a preliminary thereto, had fostered the dis- 
content under Ackbar Khan, who once more 
appeared in arms, but whom lieutenant Elliot, 


it,. flaying the chief and many of his 
[‘people. Instead of his gallantry promptitude 
being commended, he met with reprimand frphi 
the envoy, and was removed by the Governor- 
General. 

Whether forbearance on Lynch’s part would have 
prevented what followed it is difficult to say, but 
a formidable insurrection immediately followed. 
Reinforcements were sent from Candaharj ‘ under 
Colonel Wymer, who, on halting on the 29th of 
May, 1841, at Eelmee, on the banks of theTurrtuk, 
was informed that a strong body of Ghiljies, under 
two chiefs, were on their way to attack him. He 
had barely time to lake up a position ere they were 
upon him. Advancing with impetuosity, they came 
within 900 yards, when our guns opened on them 


the officer entrusted with the 
settlement of the district, was 
desired to conciliate rather than 
fight, and the bad effect of pur- 
chasing his submission by degrad- 
ing terms was plainly foreseen 
by Colonel (now Sir Henry) 
Rawlinson, our Resident at 
Candahar, who informed Mac- 
naghten that the tranquillity thus 
procured would be very tem- 
porary, and the accuracy of his 
views was soon confirmed by tlie 
restless Ackbar Khan, who ap- 
peared at the head of 6,000 men, 
near Ghiresk, on the west bank 



with grape. Though suffering 
greatly, in obedience to some pre- 
arranged plan, they broke into 
three separate columns, for the 
purpose of making three simul- 
taneous attacks upon Wymer’s 
front and flanks. His force was 
slender, and being encumbered 
by a large convoy, was compelled 
to remain simply on the defen- 
sive, and allow the Ghiljies, 
5,000 strong, to come on, sword 
in hand. The infantry file-firing 
seconded the showers of grape, 
which told on them with fearful 
effect, causing the masses to reel 


of the Helmand, formed in six portrait of ackbar khan and break; but again and again 
columns, with a priest at the these mountaineers renewed the 


liead of each, and a banner inscribed, “ We have | 
been trusting in God ; may He guide and guard | 
us.” He kept complete possession of the district 
till more powerful reinforcements came up, and 
he was not crushed till he had tried his strength 
in a regular conflict with our troops under Colonel 
Woodburn. 

This Dooranee affair set the ever restless Ghiljie 
tribe once more in motion. They are a fine 
muscularracej expert in the use of arms, anrl able to 
bring 4P>opo men into the field — men characterised 
by an intense ferocity of disposition, and whom 
neither power nor money may repress. Proud of 
their boasted independence, their fears were roused 
on finding to keep them in check, our garrison 
had been strengthening the defences of their 
capital, Rh^iat-i-Ghiljic, mid to bring about a rup- 
ture, fliey ipsultcd the Resident, lieutenant Lynch, 
when riding .near a fort in its vicinity, and he 
deemed it necessary to punish this insolence, lest 
others might imitate iu He attacked the fort and 


attack, nor were they defeated, till after the con- 
flict had lasted five hours. Many hundreds of 
them were inhabitants of Candahar, to which they 
quietly returned after their rout, carrying with them 
the wounded. 

These repeated chastisements gave some pros- 
pect of tranquillity, but only for a time. Ackbar 
Khan and Azmal Khan, two of the revolted chiefs, 
who had returned to their respective forts eff 
Dirawut and Tizeen, sixty miles north of Can- 
dahar, when summoned to submit, answered with 
proud defiance, and once more began to mu^er 
their spears and matchlock-men, exciting , thereby ^ 
so much alarm, that a large portion of the troopk!' 
in Candahar was detailed to act against 'them j asnrdt 
General Nott, after receiving some vei^^ 
instructions, on finding himself left to fais 
cretion, put himself at the head of : 
on the 29th September, and advanced' 
disturbed districts with such a display of 
to compel chief after chiefs without 


1841.3 . . : THE GHILJIES. , : ^ 
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to fighting, to submit tb the authoriQr of Shah 
Sujs^- As it ‘w^ evideiit that the rule that 
prin^ce. would never be completed while “the 
accursed infidete" garrisoned the country, and 
would be at once shattered if they withdrew, it 
was resolved that we should remain in Afghanistan; 
and, without increasing the army, to reduce the 
eacpenditure but make a new loan, as the expenses 
of the war had drained the treasury at Calcutta. 


to the pcilitics of Afghanistan, and c^^: not, u/’ho 
ruled so long as their franchise wa$ not in^edL 
The stipends now reduced bad guamnteoii to ^ 
them when we took possession of the couhtiB 
they had performed their part of the Contract with ^ 
exemplary fidelity. They had not allowed a fing^ 
to be raised against bur posts or couriers, or weak 
detachments, and convoys of every descripdon had 
passed through their terrific defiles — the strongest 



SIR ROBERT SALE, 


“The retrenchments,*' says Marshman, ‘‘were to 
be made by reducing the stipends of the chiefs ; 
and, by that fatality which seemed to attend every 
ipes^ure Connected with this unfortunate expe- 
diti(^, jthose who ought to have come last were 
taken up first. The eastern Ghiljies were the first 
to be, summoned to Cabul, when they were in- 
. the exigencies of the State rendered 

of their allowances indispensable, 
paid by us had been paid from time 
inU|ifS{eu^^ l^y ; every ruler of Afghanistan, and 
were* by the highlanders as a patrimonial 
magnanimously indifferent 


mountain barriers in the world — without interrup- 
tion. They received the announcement of the 
reduction in the beginning of October without any 
remonstrance, made their salaam to the envoy, 
and, returning to their fastnesses, plundered a 
caravan and blocked up the passes.” * 

Our communication with Hindostan^being thus 
rendered impracticable, it was resolved to take 
advantage of the intended march downward of Sir 
Robert Sale's brigade to repress the Ghiljie rising 
and re-open the passes. Accordingly, ©n the 9th 
of October, 1841, the brigade, consisting pf tfo 
• *' History of India.’* 
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ijtji Light Infatitry^^ Soa strqug^ ^nd th[f :3|^ 
Nati\fe Ittfhntry, about the same strcngf^,/?^ 
Colonel MoiateUh, with two gutis, marched ^watds 
the;,;lB^^oord Cabul Pass, with orders to' “chastise 
those rascals, open the road to India — orders 
in tenor somewhat like those issued by Cope and 
Hawl^ in other times. Thd^arms of the brigade 
were the old fiinJ muskets, which, from incessant 
U$e, had become very imperfect, and were apt to 
miss fire. Before moving. Sir Robert Sale re- 
minded the authorities that tliere were in stores 
4,000 percussion muskets, perfectly new, and he 
begged that his regiment, at least, miglit be armed 
with them, and the old firelocks left behind. But 
the general commanding would not listen to the 
‘proposal. “What could the 13th want with new 
muskets, when it was well known that in marching 
out of Cabul they were but accomplishing the first 
stage of their journey to England ? ” 

Hence many a poor fellow of the 13th never saw 
England ; and when the day of our final overthrow 
came, 800 new muskets fell into the possession of 
Ackbar Khan. 

The Khoord Cabul Bass consists of a narrow 
defile, overhung by lofty, rugged, and impending 
rocks, where the enemy clustered, thick and 
resolute, to dispute the way, and so completely 
sheltered by their position that, while remaining 
secure, tSey could, with their long juzaiis (or rifles) 
levelled over the rocks, quietly shoot down all that 
came within range. The casualties sixty- 
. seven ere the pass was forced, and Sale had his 
left leg shattered at the ankle by a ball. The 35111 
took up an advanced position, while, according to 
a previous arrangement, the T3th fell back upon 
Boothauk, which is only four miles south-east of 
Cabul, to wait for reinforc ements ; while Montcith 
underwent a harassing night attack, when the 
Ghiljies, in greater strength than ever, maintained 
. a most obstinate conflict, inflicting a severe loss, 
which was further aggravated by the treachery of 
the Shah's Afghan cavalry, who, cold in his cause, 
failed to hold their ground, and enabled the enemy 
, to carry off a number of our camels. But it was 
after Sir Robert Sale, hastening on from Boot- 
toisupport Monteith, pushed again through the 
and, i^ithout much serious opposition, reached 
Jagdidllwk, t^t the most stern struggle commenced, 

, , The enemy, posted as before, upon advantageous 
maintained from them a destructive fire, 
whit^ t^ovdd not be returned with sufficient effect, 
to advance in die face of which was to court 
To r^jpidfalise it, parties were detached 
take[ , these in flank, and dislodge the foe 

by baymi^t and bullet j while a third, under Captain 


&vage Wilkinson (who had served in Bttrmah with 
the ijjh), dashed through the pass, in which the 
enemy had erected works, but, luckily, foigol to 
defend them. The onward marcii' was now re- 
sumed, and Qundamuck reached, but not without 
a terrible loss of life and of much camp equipage. 
Among the killed was Captain Wyndham, of the 
35th, who perislJed while performing an act of 
humanity. Seeing one of his sepoys wounded and 
unable to get on, he, though lame from a previous 
wound, dismounted, and lent him his horse. In 
the retreat he "was thus unable to keep up with the 
soldiers, and fell into the hands of the enemy, who 
slew him.’^ 

On reaching Tizeen Sir Robert Sale had sent a 
detachment against the fort of the Ghiljie leader, 

[ the capture of which Would have inflicted a severe 
blow on the insurrection; but the wily chiefs 
contrived to outwit our political agent, and he was 
lured into a treaty which conceded all they wished. 
Their stipends were restored, and 10,000 rupees 
paid down ; but the revolt, instead of being 
enushed, was rendered greater by this display^ of 
weakness. Thus, while professing submission, they ‘ 
sent emissaries to raise up the tribes in front of 
Sale, who was thus obliged to fight every inch of 
the way to Gundamuck, a walled village, where he 
found his rearward communication with the capital 
cut off, and the w^hole country in a blaze of re- 
bellion, if it can with justice be called so. 

At this time — and, indeed, during the .whole 
progress of our disastrous intervention with Afghan 
aflairs — the greatest infatuation seemed to pervade 
the minds and counsels of our officials there. 
Still dreaming of tranquillity, with the smoke of 
battle lingering in the passes, Sir William Mac- 
naghten actually expressed a belief that the fierce 
attack on Sale s brigade “ was the expiring effort of 
the rebels;” and in this delusion he did not stand 
alone. General William Keith-Elphinstone, C.B,, 
and Sir Alexander Biirnes were of the same 
opinion, “though there can now be little doubt 
that they were guided less by their judgments than 
blinded by their wishes.” 

The former, wlio now commanded the troops, 
was a gallant old Queen’s officer, a* Waterloo 
veteran, and Major-Genefal of 1830, but ;brok^- 
down in constitution, and, haviiig'already resigned, 
was longing to turn his steps homewajrd'tO in 
Scotland, and for the arrival of 
as next senior officer, was to assume 
while Sir W. Macnaghteh, Who had ' 

Governor of Bombay, was irritated 
rence that obstructed hip 

* * ‘ Sale’s Brigade in ^ ’ ' 



CABUL. ' 


Al^nder Bumes, Ivho was to succeed him as 
envoy and minister at Cabul, was anxious to enter 
on his double.duties ; but fate ordained that t^ey 
were all three to find their graves in the land of 
the Afghan. 

Hence, influenced by personal views, they were 
but too apt to think hopefully bf that tranquillity 
which alone could bring their wishes about; and 
“ when warning Was given of a gathering storm, 
they continued to see only a few passing clouds/' 

By the departure of Sale’s brigade, Cabul had 
lost a large portion of its most necessiiry garrison. 
In the same spirit of confidence, orders had been 
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given to General Nott . to send a poititni' ^ 
Candahar troops to Hindostan,; and dtree teft- 
ments of native infantry, with the Beng^ ArtHlay, 
had joyfully begun their march towards the Indus, 
when the alarming state of Cabul Rendered theit 
instant recall necessary. The whole tide of revolu- 
tion had now, in bitter earnest, set in : all the 
hardy clans of Afghanistan had risen, to expel br 
destroy the infidel invaders by whom they deemed 
their native soil was polluted, believing the while 
that Sujah-ul-Mulk, the puppet shah, was but as a 
wretched tool by which to secure, in the end, their 
own usurpation. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

INSURRECTION AT CABUL.~MURDER OF SIR A. BURNES. — INCOMPETENCE OF THE OFFICIALS. — 
BLUNDER UPON BLUNDER AT THE CANTONMENTS. 


Cabul, after Candahar, the second capital of 
Afghanistan, is built of sun-dried bricks and wood, 
and few of the houses are more than two storeys 
high. ** Let the reader conceive a broken succes- 
sion of houses, composed of mud walls of different 
elevations, pierced here and there with wooden 
pipes to carry off the rain from the flat roofs which 
it would otherwise injure ; then let him imagine a 
few square low doors opening under the eaves of 
the first storey, projecting over a sort of trottoir, 
formed by the wearing away of the middle of the 
road, so angular that no wheel carriage could be 
driven along safely; now and then a larger door 
interposing the entrance to the residence of some 
great man, with a mulberry-tree occasionally peer- 
ing over the wall, and he will form a good idea of 
a Cabul street.” * 

The city is about three miles in circuit. The 
Balahissar, or citadel, is on its south-eastern side, 
a quarter of a mile in breadth, and is girt by a 
rampart and a broad moat of stagnant water. 
The principal street is a succession of bazaars, and, 
in jSja priesented an appearance of splendour ; 
but ^11 these edifices were destroyed in .he troubli^s 
ate about to narrate. Around it t,ie hills are 
and the plain before it is barren, 
manufactures, but it is the centre of 
and was the entrepdt of 
India, Afghanistan, and Turkestan. 
It i great antiquity, and in the 
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eighth century was the residence of a Hindoo 
prince. 

The Indian Caucasus, with its summits covered 
by eternal snow, forms the background to the 
city, which, when seen from afar, has a very im- 
posing aspect ; and when our troops first appeared 
before it, the gardens and orchards which surround 
it on every side were teeming with fruit. Clear 
and rapid, though shallow, the Cabul river passes 
in front of the city, where it is crossed by three 
bridges, and pursues its course eastv/ard to join the 
Indus. Havelock considered the Balahissar as the 
key of Cabul, and adds, that “ the troops who hold 
it ought not to allow themselves to be dislodged 
but by a siege, and they must arm its population 
with their mortars and howitzers.” 

Lieutenant Durand, of the Engineers, * when 
directed to select a proper station for the quarter- 
ing of the troops, at once suggested the cita<^el, or 
upper portion of the Balahissar; but Shah Sujah 
declined to have the privacy of his palace destroyed 
by turning any portion of it into British barracks ; 
so Durand was ordered to provide accommodation 
elsewhere, as the actual barracks in the citadel had 
been turned into a royal harem. Ev^ntuallyi can- 
tonments were erected on the worst site that cpuld 
be chosen : on a flat space, two miles and 4 half 
north of Cabul, and nearly equi-distant fi*om the 
Balahissar at its eastern, and the Kuzzilbash .quarter 
at its western extremity. The caiitohmants, or 
ranges of huts, formed a parallelogram, abbut i,S!00 
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yai^s long by 600 yards* broad. The 
road bordered them on the west, as it ran tov^aifela 
a , principal gate of the city ; on the east lay a 
canal, '250 yards distant; and 300 yards further to 
the east ran the Cabul river. A shallow ditfch, an 
indifferent rimpart, and a round bastion at each of 
the four angles, formed the defences. North of 
these, apd merely enclosed by a wall, was the 
tesidency ; and by a singular blunder the govern- 
ment offices, instead of being within the caiitoii- 
‘ ments, were placed in a little isolated j^art at 300 
yards* distance ; while, to make the position worse, 
a low range of heights, called the Seeah Sung Hills, 
and those, of Beymaroo, commanded the whole of 
tffe buildings. 

In these cantonments our troops passed tlie 
winter of 1840-1 ; and ihoiigli the sepoys siiflered 
so much from cold that the Jiospital was full, the 
British, by nature more robust, and accustomed 
to the climate of their native land, were rather 
healthy, and passed their lime pleasantly. Cricket, 
shooting, fishing, hunting, and horse-racing, afforded 
occupation for the most active. For the latter 
sport the shah gave a valuable sword to be run for, 
and it was won by Major Daly, of the 4th Light 
Dragoons. Nor were amateur theatricals forgotten ; 
nor in winter, skating on the lake of Istalif, on the 
waters of which an ingenious Scottisli officer, 
named Sinclair, launched a boat of liis own building, 
to the astonishment of the Afghans, who had never 
seen such a thing before ; and they were lieaid to 
say that they wished the h\*ringhees had come 
among them as friends and not as enemies, adding, 
“ you are fine fellows one by one ; but, as a body, 
we bate you ! ” * 

** Though a crisis had long been foreseen by 
those who, looking below the surface, saw the 
causes which w^re working to produce it, all the lead- 
ing authorities, civil and military, continued as it were 
spell-bound. General Elphinstone, looking fondly 
forward, saw himself proceeding quietly under escort 
for tlie British frontier j Sir William Macnaghten had 
fteariy completed the packing jjrior to his depar- 
tme ; ahd Sir Alexander Burncs felt so satisfied 
with higher position on which he was about to 
outer, that, on the evening of the ist November, he 
• did hot hositate to congratulate the envoy on his 
approa,phing (departure at a season of such profound 
tranquillity:^' 

Yf^t it would appear, that some days previous a 
Mbo^ee, Iiamed Mahun Lai, of whose fidelity 
thfarO v^S/no doubt, -^tid whose intelligence was 
unqueitiohable, had informed him that there was a 
gehetwT confederacy among the Afghan chiefs, and 
* ♦'Sale’s Brigade in Afghamstmu’* 


sfrtogly’ warned him against the coming stomi. . 
Unwilling to believe in the existence of what he 
ferVjently wished would not happen, these notices 
served only to irritate him, and to such an extent, 
that he once haughtily expelled from his presence 
Gholam Mohammed Khan, a high Dooranee chief, 
who went to him by night to inform him of the 
coming mischief. 

At that very time some of the conspirators were 
assembled in a house of the city concerting their 
plans for insurrection, and at dawn on the 2nd of 
November, with slirill yells and fierce imprecations, 
»they and their followers surrounded the residence 
of Burnes, who instantly dispatched a messenger to 
the envoy at the cantonments for aid, while from 
the balcony of his house he harangued the armed 
mob, offering large sums for his own life and the 
lives of his bi otlier, J iieutenant Charles Burnes, and 
Lieutenant Bradford, who had just arrived to 
as liis military secretary. He had a slendei^S^oy 
guard, whom he would not permit to use their 
arms, tliougli firing had begun, and Bradford had 
fallen with a ball in his chest. 

More obnoxious to the Afghan chiefs than all the 
other British officers, the unfortunate Burnes found 
his efforts to allay the tumult utterly unavailing. He 
was eventually decoyed into his garden by a treache- 
rous Cashinerian, who look an oath u})on the Koran 
tliat he would convey him and his brother to the* 
Kuzzilbash fort, wlhcli was a mile distant, and then 
held by Captain I'revor with a very small party. 
Disguised as a native, Sir Alexander descended to 
the door, and the moment he passed it, his traitorous 
guide exclaimed, “ Tliis is Sekunder Burnes ! ” 
In an instant both brothers were literally hacked to 
pieces by Afghan knives ; and the sepoys, after a 
fruitless resistance, were barbarously butchered, 
with every man, woman, and child in the place. 
The paymaster’s guard shared the same fate, and 
7,000 fell into the hands of the insurgent chiefs, 
who had so little expectation of success, that they 
had their horses saddled for flight on the "first 
appearance of the British troops ; and they subsq: 
quently acknowledged that the slightest exhibition 
of energy at the commencement would havjs puf: 
down the insurrection at once ; but no effort 
made,* , 

^Although the rabble at first were litfle tbaa^ 
300 strong, our superior officers — mote es^pedaliy. 
old General Elphinstone — were so 
as to be incapable of proper action, 
of the shah — coward though he 
of the uproar, he sent forth agatoj; .ffie 
of his Hindostanee regiments and twuf 

■ • Manfaman, ^ ^ i ■ 
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the command erf aii able e^cer,^ a Scdto-Iildian,. yet General Elphinstone Joc^ked helplessly % 
named Campbeli ' . \ Captain Lawrence* ’who offered to 

The latter, in Irfs impetuosity, instead of taking two companies to its succour, was hot permi^^^to , 
a route that would have led them to the house of do so. 

Bumes with Httle obstruction, endeavoured to make In addition to Brigadier Shelton's futile attempt , 
his way straight thrfi#igh the very heart of the city, to succour Burnes-^futile through the of Shah 
where his troops became entangled in the crooked Sujah, not of himself—the only active^ep , taken 
and narrow streets. A conflict ensued; 200 of his was to increase the party in the commissariat fbit, 
men fell, and the rest commenced a retreat so to eighty bayonets : a most pitiful reinforcement, 
disorderly, that all must have perished, but for the when "we remember tliat the subsistence of the 
timely arrival of Brigadier Shelton, who had troops depended upon the protection of the stores , 
brought into the Balahissar three companies of the that were there ; and to add to its perils, no attempt 
54th Bengal Native Infantry, Shah Sujah’s 6th Regi- was made to dismantle some adjacent forts . 
ment, and four guns, the whole force which he had commanded it, or to destroy the walls of an \ 
then in a small camp beyond the Seeali Sung Hills, cent garden and orchaid, fiom which a musketry 
He extricated the Hindostanees of Campbell, but fire could be maintained against it. But the , 
failed to save their two guns, as he had lost some terrible penalty for all the shortcomings of those in 
time in parleying with the shah about an entrance authority was close at hand now. 
to the palace. Shelton was Ideutenant-Colonel of Within thirty hours of the outbreak, even Sir 
H.M. 44th, and had lost an arm at the storming William Macnaghten began to despond, and dis- 
of St. Sebastian. patched letters to Generals Nott and Sale, desiring* 

On the evening of this disastrous day, General them to march at once to his relief; for now the 
Elphinstone — an amiable and, at one time, a most fatal errors of failing to occupy the Balahissar, and 
gallant officer, who was suffering from a long and erecting the c:antonment on such low ground, were 
painful illness, which affected his mind as well as painfully apparent. Tlic note sent to Candahar, 
his body — instead of adopting a vigorous plan for consisting of a slip of fine paper enclosed in a quill, 
operations on the morrow, wrote to Sir W. Mac- such as the natives place in their ears when the 
naghten : “ We must see what the morning brings, rings arc taken out, did not reach General Nott till 
and think what can be done.” the 14th November. It desired him to march 

The morrow saw 3,000 armed Ghiljies rushing upon Cabul, \vith all the troops then under orders • 
through the Khoord Cabul J\ass towards the con- for Hindostan, together with Shah Sujah’s Horse 
vulsed capital, while other numerous bands began Artillery and half of his ist Cavalry. There was 
to hover on the hills that overlook it, and still our nothing to preclude his compliance with this 
leaders remained in a state of fatuous indecision. pcremi)tory order, though there were some obstacles , 
On the bank of the river there was a tower, occu- which he seems to have deemed insurmountable : 
pied by Captain Trevor, with a few men. As it was such as the depth of the snow — between Cabul and 
in the Kuzzilbash quarter it was deemed of im- Ghuznee five feet, at least — and a belief that;^ 
portance to retain it, as a means for communica- thereby the troops Avould arrive, after five weeks* 
tion with the inhabitants there, who were under- delay, in a state quite unfit for service. Moreover, 
stood to be better affected towards the British than there was the disordered state of the country, 
any other portion of the Afghan population. Ad- where the people spoke openly of attacking him ; 
vantage ought to have been taken of its proximity and, as an earnest of their evil will, Captain 
to garrison it efficiently, and secure it against cap- Woodburn, who was proceeding on sick leave to 
ture^ Elsewhere, on the right branch of the road, Cabul, was assailed by an armed band after leaving 
500 yards beyond it, stood a large fort, enclosing Ghuznee, and barbarously slain, only six out of his 
the m^azines erected for the^ commissariat of Shah escort of 130 men escaping tlie same fate. 

Sujkh’s , contingent. Though ill-selected, it was On the other hand, the order sent to Sir 
qaitp defensible if properly manned, and the im- Robert Sale was equally futile, but the 37tli Bengal 
portamde'of securing it was great, as at that time it Native Infantry, which had been lef|> to hold the 


store of grain. Yet, in the spirit western entrance of the Khoord Cabul Pass, came 
nothing was done to prevent its duly into camp, under Major Griffiths, ori; 
the hands of the fast-gathering enemy, morning of the 3rd, with all their bagj^^e ^d 
of the outbreak, assailed equipage in order, though they had been/pbliged 
was evident that,, unless relieved, to fi^t every foot of the way.^ No othey |»icc6uj 
would be compelled to succumb ; * Lady Sale's “journal.” 
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reached ottr doomed jaeiji in Cabul ; -iS^f , 
receivm|f the order Sir Robeit Sde 
the village of Gundamuck, and was 
reach the dt^ of Jelalabad : though, iip ;doubt,"he 
would gladly, at the head of his gallkut light in- 
fentry, gone back to Cabul, where his wife, his 
daughter^ and her husband, Lieutenant Sturt, were 
sharing the perils of the rest. But to have done so 
was impossible. His troops were worn out by 
imremitting attacks, both day and night, by con- 
tinual intrenching, and most arduous outpost duty. 
“I beg to represent,” he also states, “that the 
whole of my camp equipage has been destroyed ; 
the wounded and sick have increased to upwards 
of 300; and that there is no longer a single depot 
on the route, and the carriage of the force is not 
sufficient to bring on one day's rations with it I 
have at this time positive information that the 
whole country is in arms, and ready to oppose us 
in the defiles between this city and Cabul, while 
my ammunition is insufficient for two such contests, 
as I Should assuredly have to maintain for six days' 
at least With my present means I could not force 
the Passes of Jugdulluk or Khoord Cabul ; and 
even if the dAris of my brigade did reach Cabul, 
I am given to understand that I should find the 
troops noiV garrisoning it without the means of 
subsifitencjp. Under these circumstances, a regard 
fpr the honour and the interest of our Government 
cpmpels me to adhere to my plan already formed 
dt putting this place (Jelalabad) into a state of 
defence, and holding it until the Cabul force falls 
back upon me, or succours arrive from Peshawur 
or India." 

The morning for which the general waited came, 
and saw, as we have said, the force of the insur- 
.gents greatly increased; for thousands, who had 
hitherto held aloof, now openly rose in arms, and 
thousands more, hearing of the plunder that might 
be obtained, came pouring from their mountain 
villages towards the British cantonments ; and the 
Kphistan road, along which we might have passed 
wid^ ease on the and of November, was now com- 
pletely beset by exulting and bloodthirsty hordes of 
horse f^ikjribot. 

SpiJ^semble was the indecision of Elphinstone, 
Ih^ it not until three o'clock in the afternoon 
irf the 3rd> Jhat any attempt was made to penetrate 
from the catt&nmehts into the city ; and the whole 
force einijlpyi^ for this puq-iose consisted of only 
one Majesty’s ill-fated 44th, two 

Infantry, and two horse 
Swayne, 44th, an 
officer .Whd had served in the wars of Americ.a and 
Bura^ah, encountered an opposition which com- 


j^led.hi^^ to back. His force was too feeble 
achieve toyth^g, and, in addition to this 
blunder, not the slightest effort was made td opai 
up a communication with the troops . in the 
Balahissar. 

Meanwhile, Captain Trevor had been compelled 
to abandon his fort, thankifel only that some 
friendly natives had, prior to that, secretly re- 
moved his wife and seven children to the canton- 
ments ; and Captain Mackenzie, an energetic 
Highlander, who commanded at the shah's 'com- 
missariat, after keeping the enemy at bay for two 
whole days,- and sending importunate and futile 
messages for support, was compelled to quit his 
post, as the enemy had undermined it; and our 
officers and men looked over the cantonment walls, 
“burning with indignation, while a rabble of 
Afghans was employed, unchecked, like a swarm 
of ants, in carrying off the provisions on which their 
hope of sustaining life depended.” The 
this episode was very great upon the troopSjWid. 
thoroughly inspired them with alarm. “It no 
sooner became generally known,” says Lieutenant 
Vincent Eyre, “that the commissariat fort — upon 
which we were dependent for supplies — had been 
abandoned, than one universal feeling of indigna- 
tion pervaded the garrison ; nor can I describe the 
impatience of the troops — but especially the native 
portion — to be led out for its re-capture : a feeling 
which was by no means diminished by their seeing 
the Afghans crossing and re-crossing the road 
between the commissariat fort and the Shah Bagh, 
laden with the provisions on which had depended 
our ability to make a protracted defence.” ^ 

Other disasters succeeded this ; and, by the 5th 
of November, the general, alarmed by the loss of 
the commissariat fort, actually began to talk of 
terms with the enemy, and in one of his letters to 
the envoy, wrote thus : — “ It behoves us to look 
to the consequences of failure. In this case I 
know not how we are to subsist, or, from want of 
provisions, to retreat. You should, therefore, con- 
sider what chance there is of making terms, if we 
are driven to this extremity.” When such was the 
language adopted, after such gross 
ment, what could be expected but ruin arid death ? 
“ He has an army,” says a writer, justly# *?;Whtch, 
handled by such men as Sale or Nott^ 
sufficed to clear the district of every 
who dared to .show his face, and it 

cooped up within cantonments, timidly:’!^wJ^i 3 Bji^^ ' 
about difficulties, till he has broken ^ 

his men, taught them to dread an ^ 

they previously despised, and thus ^em 

• “ Military OpejraUons in ^ 
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for every spei^ies of hupiiliation. Ofi 'fire , 

day, writing as before tsd the envoy, he recurs 1o ' 
the subject which was now evidently uppem^ost in. 
his mind, and, as if the resolution to treat had been 
already taken, seems only anxious that the negocia- 
tions should not be protracted.” 

'I'his timidity was the more inexcusable as, on 
that day (the 6th of November) the prospects of 
the army had improved. Captains Bo)^d 
Johnson, the respective heads of the British and 
Shah^s commissariat, had exerted themselves to the 
utmost to compensate for the loss of the stores, by 
extensive purchases in the adjacent villages, so 
that the danger of starvation ceased to be 
iiivninent. - 

A, work, called Mohammed Shureefs Fort, 
which commanded the commissariat fort, and 
occupied a height on the opposite side of the 
Kohistan rbad, and which was crowded with 
the enemy, who plied their juzails and match- 
locks from its walls, after being the subject of 
much discussion, and the scene of more than one 
disgraceful repulse, was captured at last in a 
manner which showed that common energy, at 
first, might have suppressed the whole insurrection. 

As soon as Lieutenant Sturt had so far recovered i 
from some wounds which he had received during 
an affair in the city, he asked leave to open on the 
fort with three nine-pounders and two twenty-four- 
pound howitzers. T hese effected a breach by 
twelve o’clock, and an assault was made witli such 
gallantry that the enemy, after a brief resistance, 
abandoned the place. Ensign W. G. Rahan, of 
H.M. 44th, while brandishing his sword on the | 
.summit of the breach, which he had been the first 
to mount, was shot through the heart, and eighteen 
of the stormers were killed.* A sepoy private, who 
distinguished himself, was promoted to the rank of 
sergeant, and before the enemy recovered from their 
consternation, they were charged twice : first by 
Anderson’s Horse, who rode straight up a ridge to I 
the right of the fort, and secondly, by some of the i 
5th Cavalry, who attacked them on the left. 

The effect of these movements was to hem the 
enerty in between the two corps, and force them to 
a gi^eral encounter under circumstances so un- 
if followed up, would ensure their 
total' destlinction. ?ut Elphinstone failed to see 
thii^ anfi fhlb of groundless fears, actually expressed 
dou||t^ >fbout the ammunition, though there was 
endil^ ip store to last the army for a year ; and he 
urged^Uj^ft the envoy, “we are in a dilemma, from 
which Ihprc k,no hope of wape by honourable or 
Fightingis of no use. Try diplo- 
V, • 'niomion. 


stand upon puncmios >fdr if it 
fedfe out case is desperate.” 

Sir William, who had often found money succeed, 
when other resources failed, hoped by means of it 
to conciliate, at least, some of the chiefs, or sow 
dissension among them, and break up their con- , 
federation, and he was quite cognisant of the 
jealousies and suspicions that existed among them. 
The Kuzzilbashes, or Persian party, as Shiites, 
stood somewhat apart from the rest of the Afghans, 
who were rigid Soonees, and dreaded the tyranny 
to which they might be subjected if the British 
were expelled. Mohun Lai, the moonshee of Sir 
Alexander Burnes, when that unfortunate man was 
killed, had saved his life by taking shelter under 
the ample garment of a Kuzzilbash chief, named 
Mohammed Zemaun Khan. Another cjiief of still 
greater influence, Khan Shercen Khan, had after- 
wards taken him under his protection ; and he 
was residing with him on the 7th November, iriien ‘ 
the envoy began his Machiavellian policy, and 
wrote, authorising him “to assure his friends, Khan 
Shereen Khan and Mohammed Kumye, that if 
they performed the service, the payment would 
certainly be forthcoming — 10,000 to the former, 
and ;;^5,ooo to the latter.” 

The nature of the service required was to kill or 
seize certain of the rebels, and to arm all the 
Shceahs, to spread dissension, and 10,000 rupees 
were offered for the head of each of the rebel 
chiefs. This would seem to have been promised 
by Lieutenant Conolly to Mohun Lai. Though 
nothing of moment came of all this, Conolly’s offer 
would seem, nevertheless, to have been acted on to 
a certain extent ; as, within a month from that 
time, Abdoolah Khan and Meer Musjedee, two 
chiefs who had been specially marked out for 
assassination, were both dead, “ and under circum- 
stances so suspicious, that the blood-money was 
actually claimed by the wretches hired to assassinate 
them, and was only evaded by an abominable spb- 
terfuge.” Abdoolah Khan was wounded mortally 
in battle, but by a ball from one of Mohun Lai's 
juzailchees, who fired at him from behind a wall ; 
die other is said to have been suffocated in his 
sleep. “ One would fain keep the envoy free froni' 
all connection with these atrocious proceeding;, 
and it has only been suggested that Conolly , 

his inhuman ofier at the suggestion of Shall . 

alone.” 

While Elphinstone was counsfiffing 
and Macnaghten was jendeavburing to ptjl 
day of evil by an ample distribfirioijt of 
as a fresh token of our weakness, 
increase the arrogance of the insujgeht 
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revolt spre^ m rapidly over; the i^ole coutitry as 
to leave our troops at their several Stations only the 
ground they actually occupied. The ^herents of 
Dost Mohammed had ever been numerous in 
Kohistan; and there, a Ghoorka regiment, quartered 
at Charikur, a town in the Ghirbund valley, and 
the seat of the Hakim, or governor, of the province, 
was all but annihilated. Eldred Pottinger, the 
hero of Herat, who was then acting as political 
agent on the frontier of Turkestan, occupied the 
castle of Lughmannee, about two miles distant, and 
after a furious struggle, succeeded in uniting his 
detachment to the Ghoorkas under Captain Cod- 
rington., By this time the fortified barrack of 
Charikur was surrounded by vast bodies of Kohis- 
tanees, who pressed to the attack with equal fury 
and determination. Pottinger (opened on them 
with a field-piece, but was soon disabled by a 
musket“Shot in the leg ; and Codrington, while 
gallantly heading his Ghoorkas, was carried in 
mortally wounded. The soldiers, now reduced to 
200 men, had emptied their last vessel of water, 
and were peidshing with thirst. They resolved, 
therefore, to evacuate Charikur, and, as their am- 
munition was nearly expended, to force their way, 
in light marching order, at the point of the bayonet, 
to Cabul. This resolution, born of despair, had 
but a small prospect of success, and on the first 
day’s march all order was lost. 

Pottinger, and another officer named Houghton, 
suffering from wounds, and feeling that they could 
be of no service, put spurs to their horses, and after 
many perilous adventures, reached our cantonments 
at Cabul, while the retiring party, led by Ensign 
Rose and Dr. Grant, struggled on till it reached a 
place called Kardurrah, where it was overwhelmed 
and destroyed. Ensign Rose fought with heroic 
valour, -and slew four of the enemy ere he fell, 
covered with wounds; but the fate of Dr. Grant 
was more piteous. Fighting his way off, he escaped, 
and arrived within three miles of Cabul, weary, 
faint, and worn; and in this condition was bar- 
barously murdered in cold blood by some wood- 
clutters. 

We have already referred to the age and in- 
firmities of General' Elphinstone. At this time he 
TOS Jicarly crippled by a rheumatic gout ; and a 
severe fall from his horse on the 2nd of 
Koyember, the day of the outbreak, added 
to his ailments. So long as he had found 
^>|^|^l9j^::capable of acting at all, he felt bound to 
till either General Nott, or 
was appointed to relieve him of 
called in Brigadier Shelton to act 
m command; and to take the more 
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heavy and active duties of the $elA 
officer df great energy, disdtkgui^ed , 

and iron nerve; and when cajofiei,^^ 
cantonments --from the Balahissai:> on, ;^e,' 
November, ^yith Shah Sjgjah’s 6th Infant?^ 
six-pound field-piece, he raised the drooping 
of the troops ; but it was soon apparent that 
supportable temper neutralised all his grea^ 
qualifications. At this time, he reports, ther^ were 
only three days’ provisions in the cantonmepts> and 
he read anxiety in every face. ^ ; 

On the day after his arrival an offensive moye^ 
ment was resolved on. It was directed against a 
work named the Rickabashee’s fort, which stood 
nearly midway between the Cabul river and the 
mission residence north of the cantonments, and so 
near the latter, that our men in the bastions were 
shot down by the fire of ju/.ails from its walls. 
Against it 2,000 men were detailed; and Shelton 
was in the act of forming the column, when he 
heard Elphinstone say feebly to his aide-de-camp, 
“ 1 think we had better give up the idea.” ‘'Then 
why not countermand at once?” asked the aide- 
de-camp ; so the counter order was actually given. 
By Macnaghten’s advice the attack was again 
ordered ; but two hours had been lost ; the spirit 
of the soldiers was damped by this indecision and 
forebodings of failure, while the enemy had been 
adding to their means of resistance. 

Elphinstone set olit with 1,000 infan tiy, com- 
l)osed of the 44th Regiment and two native bat- 
talions, some of Anderson’s corps, and one gun. 
The gate was to be blown open ; but, unfortunately, 
the explosion only opened a wicket, which the 
stormers found a difficulty in passing through 
under a hot musketry fire. A few, however, forced 
their way in with the bayonet, and struck terror 
into the enemy, who strove to escape on ^the cilher 
side ; but at that very moment the cry of “ Cavalry .IV 
together with a sudden charge* by some Afghan 
horse, struck equal terror into those without the 
wicket, and both queen’s troops and sepoys, turning 
their backs, fled. 

Disdaining flight, Shelton succeeded more than 
once in rallying them, and succeeded in saving the 
few brave fellows who had already entered the fort, 
and been exposed there to a fearful conflict. They 
shut the rear-gate, out of which the enemy had fled, 
drew a chain across it, and further^ secured it by 
a bayonet. Two of ^their number, Lieut^|^ts 
Cadell and Hawtrey, returned to bring assi$^ce ; 
but ere Shelton had the fugitives ralli^^: the 
Afghans returned, forced away the chahXi and 
bayonet, and attacked the few who were 
There Colonel Mackerral fell, mortaBy founded; 
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and Lieutenant^. Bird, of the 37th Bengal. Native .’Onthe zsnd of November a contest ensiled at 
Infantljr, wth two sepoys, took shelter in a^w,' the village of Beymaroo, which lies northwaid of 
and the door of it, kept up a die duough the heights of that name. Though it affotded the 

some air-holes. Agmnst this frail post the enemy troops supplies, it was left utterly unprotected;, 
dashed with all* their but the thtee men hence, to cut off our resources, the Afghans took 

defended their lives most resolutely ; they shot quiet possession of it. On this, General Elphin- 
down thirty* of their assailants. When succour stone ordered an attack to be made upon it, before 
came at last, and the fort was taken, one of daybreak on the 23rd, by a strong force of horse 
the faithful sepoys had fallen ; but Bird and the and foot, under Brigadier Shelton and Major 
other^ were found unharmed, with only five car- Swayne, of the 44th, with a single gun. A standing 
tridges left, and a pile of Afghan dead heaped up order had beefi issued by the Marquis of Hastings, 
before the stable door.* when Governor-General, to the effect, “ that under 

In this affair we had 200 men killed or wounded, no circumstances, unless where a second could not 
Captain M^Crea, of the 44th, was cut down in tlie be obtained, were less than two guns to be taken 
fiyst attack upon the gateway, and Captain West- into the field;” and the events of this day showed 
meath was shot outside. The effect of our success the propriety of his rule. 

was such that the enemy abandoned the adjacent By two o’clock a.m., Shelton had the gun in 
forts ; and in one of these some grain was found, position upon a knoll, from whence it opened with 
and during the day fatigue parties removed much of grape upon an enclosure of the village which 
it to a safer place. By the commissary a guard was seemed full of the enemy ; and he contented him- 
applied for, to protect the rest during the night; self with this distant firing instq|id of dashing on 
but, with the infatuation which characterised every- with the bayonet, and taking them by surprise, 
.thing connected with the command of this unfor- Meanwhile, the Afghans had begun to ply their 
tunate army, his request was refused, and before juzails (long matchlocks, which are fired over a 
dawn it was all carried off by the enemy. forked rest, and carry further than the muskets of 

On the 13th of November the latter appeared those days), and the sound brought thousands of 
in unusual force on the Beymaroo Hills, which lay the insurgents from the city across the hills to take 
westward of the cantonments and the Kohistan part in the conflict. When day broke the opposing 
toad, across which they fired, with two guns, into parties saw each other’s position distinctly — the 
Ihc former. Urged by Macnaghteii, the g^meral British in possession of one lull, and the enemy 
was induced to send out a strong force in three holding another, with a ravine between them, 
columns, with two guns, to dislodge them ; but on I’he juzail fire having become destructive, the 
this occasion all the troops, European and native, brigadier left five companies on a flank of the hill 
displayed such a lack of common courage as to overhanging the village, and hurrying across the . 
excite the astonishment of their officers. Of the ravine with the remainder, took post with the gun 
latjer the men did not doubt the bravery; but on the brow of the enemy's hill. There he formed 
they had lost all confidence in their commander-in* his infantry in two hollow squares, with the cavalry 
chief, and were loth to throw away their lives in in their rear. This singular formation was not 
futile enterprises. One of the enemy's guns was productive of mischief so long as the solitary gun, 
captured, however, but the other was protected by which was ably worked by Sergeant Mulhall, told 
a heavy fire from the Afghan matchlocks ; and with effect on the crowded Afghans ; but when, 
neither by words nor example could the officers of from incessant firing, it became hot and unser- 
th<^ 44th get their men to advance against it, viceable, the folly of not having another soon 
tfaotigh it lay abandoned in a ravine. As if to became apparent. 

shame them, Lieutenant Eyre, attended by one The long range of the Afghan juzails enable 
hb^ artUler}! gunner, went forward to the gun, them to pour in a murderous fire, which the British . 
spiKe<t it, and returned untouched. were unable to return ; and most disastfous . was. 

The bad' example set by the 44th — a regiment the result. Why these useless square^ GoV^d by 
which had di«rtittguished itself in Egypt, in Spain, cavalry, were kept in such a posjtiqd^ 
and Waterloo-^infect^^ the whole native troops; advancing nor retreating, has never been 
but tlie 'attack oh ihe heights had a salutary effect but the spirit of the troops was sp 
on the Afghans, who for neajly a week offered us no broken that they were incapable 
molestotibtt ; and Elphmstbhe, well content to be let terror which began to seize them.^ 
alone, left the enemy to adopt thpir own course^. fanatical Ghazees, the Afghans, whoi^ 

* Thornton. had been concealed by a ridge, now 
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from behind it, and in an 

in ourraaks. Tj[ie sqti^es brqke^ ordeted to 

^arge, the cavaity, like the infant^, wheeled about 
atid fled, leaving the gun in the hanida of the enem/. 

All seemed lost, when Shelton had the presence 
of mind to order a halt to be sounded* Mechani- 
cally, by mere force of habit, the men obeyed, 
re-formed, and advanced upon the enemy. It was 
now the turn of the Ghazees to fly, the gun was 
re-taken, and the tide of tlic conflict flowed to 
and fro over the hill; but the village remained 
uncaptured; and when it was suggested that the 
troops should return to the cantonments while they 
* could do‘ so with honour — ‘‘Oh, no,’’ replied 
Shelton, “we shall keep the hill a little longer.” 
And his ground he certainly kept, losing many 
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valuable dll anotlier tushudf y® 

caused another panic, and thti 

again. They fled in such ebnfu^n, .ihd 

pursued all mingled, that had the A%h^$ 

how to use their advantage, even the captohidiehts 

must have fallen into their hands. 

It is said that the brigadier had the 
inquire that evening of Lady Sale . if she ' ^ 
approve of all the troops had done f and 
told that “this brave woman, accustomed to 
witness the heroic deeds of her illustrious husband, 
and the military genius which distinguished Hto, 
answered with indignant censure, pointing 6ut the - 
absurdities, in a military point of view, of the wky ' 
in which the undertaking had been conducted atid 
had failed.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

MOHAMMED SHUREEF’S FORT RE-CAPTURED. — EVACUATION CiF THE BALAHISSAR, — ^TREATY WITH 
THE AFGHANS. — MURDER OF THE ENVOY, ETC. 


Harassed by being kept perpetually on the alert 
day and night, pining with cold, hunger, hopeless- 
ness, and exhausted by incessant fatigue, the spirit 
of our troops was broken, and, without shame, they 
fled from foes whom they despised. What was to 
be done now? A retreat to the Balahissar was 
still open, and the shah was in such alarm that he 
would now gladly have seen the red-coats guarding 
its walls. But another resource was deemed pre- 
ferable — to treat for terms with the insurgents ; 
and the envoy, having ascertained that they were 
willing to do so, dispatched a message to the 
Afghan chiefs, requesting them to appoint deputies 
to discuss the preliminaries of a treaty. 

On the 25th of November the meeting was held, 
at au intermediate spot, Sultan Mohammed Khan 
and Meerza Ahmed Ali representing the Afghans, 
atid Captains Lawrence and Trevor the British. 

. 4TI1C former, though representing chiefs, some of 
jrbom^had betrayed Dost Mohammed, and were 
^^mpW fcady to betray Shah Sujah, assumed a tone 
that after two hours’ discussion no 
been made. 

tfjieyre^^ to see Sir W. Macnaghten, 
widi him in one of the gate- 
During that conference 
his head; but his hour was 
It was unavailing. The Afghan 


chiefs demanded that the British should surrender 
as prisoners of war, delivering up their arms, 
ammunition, and treasure. These terms were, of 
course, rejected, and the Afghan chiefs departed, 
muttering dark menaces. Some days passed now 
without active measures being taken ; but thfc 
delay, while it improved the position of the enemy, 
was most ruinous to our army. 

Their stores were consumed faster than they 
could be replaced, and it became obvious' that, at 
last, they would be starved into accepting/^, 
terms. Daily the soldiers became more de- 
moralised, and, on more than one occasion, 
exhibited the most despicable cowardice ; and 
hence, on the 6th of December, Mohammed 
Shureefs fott, which it had cost us so much 
trouble to gain, was rc-captured. 

The Afghans tried to blow up the gate with 
powder, but not understanding tli^ process, the 
explosion only did harm to themselves. They 
then tried a mine, but Lieutenant Sturt — Sale’s 
heroic son-in-law — entered it in *Jlie night and 
destroyed it ; then the cowardice 0/ the or 
East Essex Regiment, betrayed the 
garrison consisted of one company oLthgt tetps, 
and one of the 37 th Bengal Native On 

seeing some Afghans, who had mouii|ed :to a 
window, using their crooked sticks as la4^en^ they 
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' ^ ^ ^ 

fled Mt t6' the gates; ^■' Not' 

44th' ' ^ [ tottcb^^ -trbctt ' they thus .; ,.^e ' jtdi 'of December, ' 1 841, , btit " 

Lieutehaat Alured Gray, while getth^ food in the commissariat for ^ i%htmg 

dressed. , “They 'all rah as fast as .lfaq^Vi^^ feen, and then the envoy opened a nqgo^tioh 

The 44tb , say that the 37th ran first, and /ita with the enemy. The conference took pla^ 

were too weak they went ^ too.’* ♦ But Dieutenant the bank of the Cabul river, about a mile ficom the 
Hawtrey, the oflacer in command, said, “There cantonments. It was attended by Ackbar Khan, 
was not a to choose — ^all were cowards alike.” the most able of the sons of Dost Mohammed, a 
A company of the 44th, which held the bazaar, young soldier of great energy and great fbrodity, 
endckvouted to run away like their comrades in with a fiery and ungovernable temper, who had 
the fort^ but their officers, by desperate exertions, arrived in Cabul and assumed the leadership of the 



prevented them, and a guard of sepoys had to 
be placed at the entrance to prevent the Europeans 
fiom deserting ! At last discipline began to fail in 
cantonments as well as in the field ; and there 
Ihcfck^ 44th set the evil example. 

W the now terrible dilemma, the envoy showed 
more Sph|t than the general. The latter thought 
of npthmg Imt negociating, while the former urged 
th^ the liipd w should be sent to the 

Batotis^ jund)^ of night, and that the whole 
of fightf their way thither, after 

destrcqi&g;iffl 0 stores that could not 

be relived, ' ^tit the feebfe general could see no 
relief, l>ey(md getting the cantonments or! 

' ’ ' * bfidy Sale*s “ Jdtima!.” 


national confederacy, the principal chiefs of whidv 
attended him. With tlie envoy were Captains ' 
Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie. The former . 
read the draft of a treaty which he had previously ^ 
prepared, and which stipulated that the troops ndsv^Y 
at Cabul would march to Peshawur, and theh€e^$ 
India, ivithout delay, the chiefs engaging, to 
them unmolested, and to furnish 
assistance in arms and provisions j’! t^tv^ 

Sujah should have the option of ir^i 
Afghanistan, ort a maintenance of 
three lacs of rupees per annum, pt. 
ing the troops, and that xmmediatd'i, 
would he made for the return 
and other noble Afghans now detafe^S'Sp I 


l)iTO’00*li^«^io sup^ die tTbij^ Widiftovisions, 
as fdwir M«ch few the cantonments , n^t he i 
on the followmg<day. Thenther chiefs | 
chet^ iis impetuosity, and the reading continued 
to dte end of this document, the most disgraceful 
.in the. brilliant annals of British India. 
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dai)geis--4y^^lielwed>’^b^; 

were none to' share^'the 

h's decision— the, honow^<^'h^'riiM^|wp^||^^ 
with a perfidious enemy at his„^k,,he’w&wp|i!tt 
tonegociate by the imbedUty of his.OpiSii^feltffi^ ; . 

The Afghans were crafty, ferOCtOu^: 
and vindictive, and we could Have "'noi.'viOTT^^ 
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extenuation, the envoy placed on record i 
. had been fighting forty days against 

numbers, under the most disadvantageous 
deplorable loss of life, and in 


■ : have perished of hunger. The 
ere the best obtainable, and the 
;,ooo human beings would little 
ir counby, while the Government 
almost compelled to avenge our 
cost^’ Sir, J. W. Kaye more 
es his position thus 


! that, after agreeing to the conditions, they would 
fulfil them. On the third day our troops were to 
evacuate the cantonments, and this done, without 
hostages, they would be entirely at the mercy of 
the enemy, who had the option of destroying them 
by starvation or the sword ; and it never was, theit 
intention to permit the escape of the Europes™i' 
Our troops in the Balahissar, doo strcmfe^AiWe 
to evacuate it on the 13 th of December, fthd pro- 
ceed to the cantonments ; and, as it was msst 
■ cessary that their store of grain, amounti^ to 1,600 






no 
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inaui3i8$» aot be left behiii4 , 
mciit%^ fbr its' ren^oValj l)ut < 
so that mght fell befoie diey 

to ^ Khan, who had undeilalceE^t^^ 
gttBe and i>totect them, had his men under arms 
a|q;]^rehtly /or that purpose. As soon as the head 
of the column began to emerge from the gate, some 
of dlese , made a rush at it to force an entrance. 
On this our troops closed it, and, lining the walls, 
opehed a destructive and indiscriminate fire on 
friends and foes alike. 

On this, Ackbar Khan declared that he could 
not guarantee the safety of our troops if they 
persisted in inarching in the dark, as the Seeah 
Sung hills, along which they must pass, were 
cmilrded with Ghiljies, whom no power could re- 
strain. The result was, that our troops, most of 
whom ♦were sepoys, were compelled to remain out- 
side the walls, without either food or shelter, ex- 
posed to the severity of such a winter night as they 
had never experienced before. Indiscriminate 
slaughter might have befallen them had Ackbar | 
proved treacherous ; but he kept his faith then,! 
and, though much exhausted, they reached the 
cantonments next morning. 

The adjacent forts were now resigned to the 
enetdy, and Ackbar Khan received letters to the 
comnmdants at Candahar and other military sta- 
tions, ordering them to retire. The chiefs were 
now allowed to enter our magazines, and assist 
themselves to whatever stores they fancied, while 
officers and soldiers looked indignantly on; but 
the supplies furnished scarcely sufficed to appease 
hUii^r,-and Ackbar Khan and his compatriots, 
while withholding the necessary carriage and pro- 
visions for the march, raised their demands, and 
insisted not only on the surrender of stores and 
ammunition of every description, but on the de- 
livery of all the married families as hostages. 

Under these desperate circumstances, Mac- 
nhghten directed Mohun Lai to open negociations 
srifli other tribes, and inform them if any portion of 
the Afghans declared to the shah that they wished 
bilU to remain, he would break with the faithless 
iftaMksyes, the tribe of Ackbar, to whom he had 
shd^ his friendship by making him a present of 
htS' carriage and horses. It was at this most 
critical junttbre that Sir William received a most 
unexpected message from Ackbar, with a new pro- 
posal that the .British forces should remain till 
spring; '*^1 ip. conjunction with his troops they 
shoUl# Ijib fOit *and seize the person of 

Ame^^olab-Khari, the projector of the insurrec- 
tioo; Shali Sujah reuin the throne; 

and that AtJtbar be appointed vizier, receiving 


md an annual stipend of four 
W Korn- that was alike one of evil for his n^uktidm 
and safety* the envoy agreed , to these terms in, 
writing, and promised to attend a meeting, ! 
was appointed to be held next day. ’ 

The game which Sir William Macnaghten .was : 
playing, in seeking to set one portion of the tribes 
against the other, while apparently leaguing with 
both, scarcely deserved to succeed ; and while he 
smiled at his own dexterity in keeping it secret, the 
chiefs knew it all, and believed themselves wdl 
entitled to checkmate him. 

Though the envoy had frequently been warned 
of the danger of intriguing with one so artful as- 
Ackbar Khan, he had apparently made up his 
mind to risk all now, rather than endure suspense. 
Accordingly, after breakfast on the 23rd, he sent 
for Captains Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, to 
accompany him to a conference with Ackbar, The 
greater prudence or keener perception of Mackenzie- 
led him to be suspicious, and he stigmatised the 
conference as “a trap.” “Trust to me for that,” 
replied the envoy confidently. As yet. General 
Elphinstone had been kept in the dark as to the new 
plans and proposals ; and when told of them, he* 
was far from satisfied, and asked “what part the 
other Bamkzye chiefs had taken in the negociation.”' 
“They are not in the plot,” replied the envoy. 

“ Do you not then apprehend treachery ? ” asked 
the general. “ None whatever,” replied Mac- 
naghten; “and I am certain the plan will succeed. 
What I wish you to do is, to have two regiments- 
and two guns quickly ready, and, without making 
any show, be prepared to move towards the fort of 
Mohammed Khan.” Elphinstone still doubted and 
remonstrated, until Macnaghten almost rudely cut 
him short by saying, “ Leave it all to me — I under- 
stand these things better than you do.” 

Accompanied by Lawrence, Trevor, and Mac- 
kenzie, with a small escort, the envoy, about noon 
on the 23rd, repaired to the place of meeting,, 
about 600 yards eastward of the cantonments, 
where a bridge crossed the Cabul river, 
situated on a green slope among spme ki^O 
[ was indicated by a number of horse-cloths, 

I had been spread on the grass for thp,. 

I While proceeding, the envoy 
' beautiful and valuable Arab horse, whi^j^'* 
tended to present to Ackbar Khan, 
had been left behind. , He requ^t^^l 
, Mackenzie to return for it, and 
the other two officers, was occagjai^|f;j^J 
on the subject, and unable, it 
press some foreboding of the fate jthli 


w^ arc f ^ ^/'' ' British' arid .diC 

B^^ah was p6st protoe: in h for former to choose their own cotirs<^*:^i 

the ptoent of the Arab horse, and ilso for a vpry representative of a government/^ it 
h^dsbme pair of pistols, which he had also coveted “an ambassador whose very office he^lj^d;!^ 
at a previous meeting. Sir William reclined on round with a sacredness^ which all nat^hf 
the slope, and Trevor and Mackenzie seated them- solutely barbarous recognise and revere, had ^ 
selves close to him ; but Lawrence, who was full decoyed into an ambush and treaclferouslyjpiuife 
of undefined suspicion, remained standing, till, on dered. With a people capable of doing si|oh! a> 
.being importuned, he knelt on one knee, but ready deed, and boasting of it after it was done, 
to start at a moment*s notice ; and meanwhile, the ments, however solemnly made, were useless I 
two battalions in the cantonment were getting under all, therefore, that now remained for the British, 
arms. “Are you ready to carry out the proposals was to avenge their wrongs; or at all events, if 
of the past evening ? ” said Ackbar Khan ab- j that was beyond their power, to become once morOr 
ruptly. “ Why not ? replied Sir William ; but ' their own protectors, and trust to nothing bUit 
Lawrence now called attention to the Afghans who Providence and their own stout hearts and swords 
were crowding about them, and said that “ if the j But in those wretched cantonments, the spirit of 
conference was to be a secret one, intruders should honour, and even of indignation — save with a few-rr, 
be removed.” 1 seemed dead. No call was made upon the army^ 


Then some of the chiefs made a pretence of 


and no effort of valour or devotion was made to 


clearing the circle with their riding-whips. “ Their rescue the living or to avenge the slain. Nothing of 
presence can do no harm,” exclaimed Ackbar chivalry, bravery, wisdom, or nobility was essayed, 
Khan, “ as they are all in the secret.” What the and the blundering generals listened to the new tale 
latter was did not remain long a doubt. The of horror, and simply wondered over it. Macn^h- 
envoy and his companions were seized suddenly ten was the only civilian in Cabul,*yet there was no 
behind, and, incapable of resistance, were roughly truer-hearted soldier there. He had served several 
dragged away, and placed each behind an Afghan ' years in the Madras army, and little doubt has 
trooper, who galloped with his prey towards the i been expressed that if he could have assumed the 
great square fort of Mohammed Khan. Trevor ■ command of the forces, they would have escaped 
fell’ from his seat on the way, and was instantly cut ' the dreadful doom that befell them.* 
to pieces by the Ghazees, while Lawrence and I At first it was not believed in the cantonments 
Mackenzie were flung into the fort. In the mean- j that the envoy had been murdered, and instead of 
time, Sir William had been grasped by the ruffian, | taking means to dispel all doubt on the subject, to 
Ackbar Khan, and together they struggled des- 1 each regiment a message was sent to calm alarm, 
perately on the ground. Whether he merely meant intimating that the conference had been interrupted 
to drag him away like the others is now un- by Ghazees, and that the envoy and the officers 
known ; but in the fury of resistance Ackbar’s rage who accompanied him had gone into the dtyt 
became roused, and he shot Macnaghten dead with whence their immediate return might be expe<;;te4< 
one of the pistols so recently presented to him. On the following day a letter came from. Capelin 
Horror and wonder were seen in the face of the Lawrence, ending all doubts on the subject, and 
^ ^doomed man as he received his death-shot ; and the containing overtures from the murderers for a re- 
only ’words he was heard to utter were, Ifarae^ newal of negociations ; but instead of being met 
(for God’s sake!) The body was then! with scorn and repugnance, the propositions were 
! ha(^ked to pieces by armed fanatics. The hands embraced with eagerness. They differed but little 
'^irefe hewn off, carried about, and then flung into from the treaty framed by the envoy; and when the 
, window of the room where the two surviving I chiefs found the generals so very facile, they sent 
, imprisoned. The head was taken ! back the draft with four new articles appended 

city, and triumphantly shown to Captain * thereto, i. All treasure in the military chest to be 

K was a prisoner there. As soon as * given up. 2. All the cannon, except six pieces. 

irere seized, their escort, instead of I 3. All spare arms in store to be l#f*^ behind* 4* 

> rescue them, fled — all save one | General Sale (then commanding at Jelalabad), -with 
( instantly cut to pieces. his wife and daughter, and the other gcntleti^ of 

.was severely blamed for trusting to rank who were married and had families, tO i^ain 
116 other course remained open to as guests or hostages at Cabul, until the arrival of 
lli-der, however, completely changed * Marshman, voi- iii. 


i^der, however, completely changed] 
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^ . , , , vv r i; „ ■' i . ,^ , 

BeaiSjf^^^oQ fighting m^, with i 2 >ooo< 3 amp" 

^ were Thb fomer may be enumerated 

it is supposed that it; lia^ not follows One%oop of Horse Artillery^ 90 thon j 
con^Iied with, merely because it could not be H.M. 44th Foot, 600 ; total Europeans, 690^ The": 
enfo^ed^.^ ♦ 5th Cavahy, 260 sabres; 5th Shah's Iiregt^a 

0 ^ tlie fith of January,* 1842, the humiliated (Anderson’s Horse), 500; Skinner’s Horse (One 
troopi^ after waiting in vain for the safe- rissala), 70; Body-Guard, 70 = 900 Horse. ^ 5th' 
guard promised by the faithless Afghan chiefs, got Native Infantry, 700; 37th Native Infantry, 600; 
under aOps to commence that which may justly be 54th Native Infantry, 650; 6th Shah’s Infantry, 
t^9)ed, the death-march of the whole force. Tlie 600 ; sappers and miners, 20 ; Shah’s ditto, 240 ; 
pUibs were deep with snow ; in the passes it lay half the mountain train, 30 = 2,840 ; total, 4,430 ; 
deeper still, and the magnificent yet terrible with six horse artillery and three mountain guns.* 
lUOuntain ranges presented to llieir eyes vast i3ilcs Of all that force but one man — and he then 
of dazzling white, upheaved against a cold blue sky, covered with wounds — was fated to reach Jelalabad^ 
wh^e the frosty atmosphere was so keen that no ; the bourne for which they were now deirarting. 


CHAPTER XX. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE ARMY IN THE KHYBER PASSES. 

PltitlSCLY at nine in the morning the advance- dead among the snow before the generals could 
guard left the cantonments ; the throng continued order a halt, on the right bank of the Cabul river, 
ts6, pour but, not by the gates, but tlirough a large near Begrammee, about two hours after night, and 
made over-night in the rampart; but there many more perished, 
evening had darkened on tlie snow-clad wa^^'^es ere When the cold grim dawn of the 7th stole in, a 
the' rearguard had passed forth. The Newab fearful scene presented itself. Hundreds of Hindoo 
Zemaiun Khan, whom the Afghans had set up as women and children lay dying among the snow; 
then ki^, wrote to Pottinger, warning him of the while soldiers and camp-followers, and the baggage 
peril, of departing without the ijromised safeguard; animals— horses, camels, and Cabul ponies— were 
but it was too late now, so the fatal march went all huddled together in hopeless confusion. One 
forward. It was six o’clock ere the rear-guard was of the shah’s regiments deserted in the night to the 
on the way, and after a fierce conflict with Ghazees enemy, small parties of whom hovered on the flanks, 
aud other plunderers, pushed on after the main These were supposed at first to be the escort 
body.' The Afghans had, early in the day, com- promised by the chiefs who had obtained bills for* 
mi^need firing on the fornier, and in this manner ; fourteen lacs of rupees ; but a furious attack on the 
nsiUjdered Lieutenant Hardyman and fifty troopers rearguard soon dispelled this illusion, 
of i the sib Cavalry; and it is said, that as soon as The force detailed for this duty consisted of die*, 
tbo Biritish cleared the cantonments, the incapacity 44t1i Regiment, the mountain-guns, and a squadrbn* 
of coititnanders became more than ever con- ! of irregular cavalry ; but in one sudden and unbic^ v , 
s^rftubus. , I pected onset the guns were Captured, and 

they commanded ceased to be an army, gunners nearly destroyed. The 44th were' 
and 'tb^llVhblc became a disorganised mass of fugi- to retake them, but being now without 
tives, wllOie ettsfusion increased as night deepened ; or refused to advance; but a, 
upon and terrible way they had to White, with a few gholandazees, 

pur^e.,':;;Reai:aaild the darkness was somewhat dis- face of the enemy.t ; 

pelled'%;dje glar^' -front thp spacious cantonments , The snow now became so deep 
and residfiiH^, whence sh^^ of ruddy flame shot were unable to drag the artilleiy, and'' '■ 
ifltyward; the.whole place''. Wing been set on fire. | , Lieutenant V. 

of the SBjpoys and camp-followers dropped I f Lady Sole’s “joumai’*.' i; 


■, ' in,.the passes. , 



^hicfi the parses might have been traversed before 
' enemy could effectually block them up ; but that 
livas impossible now. Zemaun Khan having pro- 
milled to disperse the fanatic and marauding bands 
that hovered on the flanks, and to send supplies of 
food and fuel to Boothauk, General Elphinstone 
was induced to halt there, though it had been his 
intention to continue the march all night, had not 
the sudden appearance of Ackbar Khan on the 
. .scene induced him to abandon it. 

Goming on at the head of 600 horse, this un- 
scrupulous personage announced that he was 
*to act as a safeguard ; but, at the same time, to 
demand hostages for the evacuation of Jelalabad; 
.and till these were given — and Sale had actually 
-quitted the city — he was instructed to detain the 
retreating force, but to furnish it with supplies. 
From the tenor of these announcements, it be- 
came apparent that the extermination of the whole 
' army was the real object in view. 

Another night of bivouacking in the snow amid 
the intense cold of the mountains might have 
.achieved this, but the best chance of escape was 
*to push on at all hazards; yet instead of doing this 
.the general halted, and, as usual, endeavoured to 
make terms. Another night of horrors, death, and 
suffering was passed, and then Ackbar Khan agreed 
to accept of Major Pottinger and Captains Law- 
rence and Mackenzie as hostages, and to permit 
the retreat to be continued to Tizeen, the way to 
which lay through the Khoord Cabul Pass — tliat 
tenific gorge, which is five miles in length, and so 
narrow tliat the rays of the sun never penetrate 
its depths. At the bottom runs an impetuous 
torrent, which the road — if such it can be called — 
crosses twenty-eight times ; and it was through 
this tremendous defile that the disordered and 
helpless mass of human beings pressed wildly on, 
inspired by one maddening desire to escape 
destruction. Above and around them rang, with a 
thousand reverberations, the roar of carnage and 
-J:he shrieks of the falling; for the Ghiljies poured 
incessant fire from every rock upon the crowd 
with arms that were unerring, and that 
' des-that 800 yards. Here more than 3,000 

ted, and it was amid this dreadful place that 
|te English ladies, some with infants in their 
to run the gauntlet of the Afghan bullets, 
tempest of falling snow; but they all 
ve .Lady Sale, who had a ball lodged in 

; ^yehihg of the 8th the survivors reached 
la Cabul; but there the suffering 



greater} there tt^e 

aad^'the , 

destitute were heard during the whofe iii^ 

Before sunrise on the 9th the imixqh 
and three-fourths of the troops, without wai’|Sili||J;l^ 
orders, or for their officers, pushed <m 
camp-followers. The remainder liad 
about a mile when another of these fatal 'hai^%jfe 
made at the instigation of the artful AckW/l^th 
one of his usual • assurances of protecdw^jsted 
supplies. The Afghans had never lost 
their demand to get the married officers and di®': 
families into their power, and the terrible proteid^* 
ings of the previous day afforded Ackbar a plausibte 
pretext for renewing the obnoxious proposal andi^td 
Elphinstone for granting it, amid the grumblings 
almost uproar — of his perishing troops, who were 
constrained to remain idle another whole day in 
the snow. 

Ackbar offered to take all the ladies and children 
to Peshavair. Since leaving Cabul they had almost 
been without food ; they were poorly clad, and 
were without shelter from the ever-falling snow. 
Major Pottinger — already AckbaPs prisoner — ^felt 
that it would be impossible for them to survive 
these hardships, even if they escaped another day^S 
murderous conflict; and, in accordance with his 
advice, Lady Macnaghten, Lady Sale, and nine 
other ladies, with fifteen children, were sent to 
Ackbar’s camp, and were thus rescued from , de- 
struction. It was a horrible alternative, and when 
the tale of their abandonment became known in 
Britain, the keenest anxiety was manifested for tibeu: 
future fate in liancls so horrible; and we may 
imagine, ratlier than express, the emotiote Of 
Lady Macnaghten, on finding herself a hostage in 
the power of her husband's murderer* 
felt, perhaps, more confidence in the mea^ureT*^ 
the fact that all Ackbar's family were in bur hands 
at Calcutta. ,, 

On the morning of the loth the niarch was 
resumed once more ; but before evening Ibe unfor- 
tunate sepoys had almost disappeared.^ All did 
not perish ; they were prepared to desert, and as 
the shah’s troops had set the exdmple, they were 
not slow in following it. “ The Europeans," says 
Eyre, ‘‘were now almost the only efficient men 
left, the Hindostanees having all suffered more or 
less from the effects of frost in tlieif hands or feet. 
Few were able to hold a musket, much less tO' pull 
a trigger ; in fact the prolonged delay in tee Suow 
had paralysed the mental and bodily powers of the 
strongest men, rendering them incapable of .any 

• Vincent Eyre. 5 ^ ‘ 
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useful. 

eveiy j;' t^'; ’^ldi^;^f teller 

in X- ' ' > ‘ ^ r" 

Saii^^trkiken^ and thas benumbed with'; ^ 
it waa evident th&t the end of all was apptoadung 
now. The remorseless Ghiljies Still hovered on 
the heights with their deadly musketry, while the 
inextriWWe mass in the narrow defile kept strug- 
gling onward, mechanically, as it were, to a 
destruction that was inevitable. The narrow defile 
between the two hills was ?oon choked up with the 
dying and the dead. On went the dreadful 
slaughter, till of the thousands who had left Cabiil 
not more than a fourth were alive. 

Of .the Europeans there were now only 250 men 
44th, 150 cavalry, fifty horse artillery, and 
only one gun. On observing this unparalleled 
slaughter, General Elphinstone called upon Ackbar, 
who' had looked on it idly and complaisantly, to 
makegood his promised and purchased protection; 
but .he replied that he could do nothing unless die 
British trot!^ laid down their arms and submitted 
at discretion. There was still spirit enough in the 
dyingi band to spurn a proposal so humiliating. 
By a rapid movement, the defile — where already 
sb;inany of the camp-followers had perished that 
it Jl^as impossible to move without treading on j 
their corpses— was reached ; but before it was left I 
b^iod, die enemy had opened a destructive fire 
updn our rear. 

,i^he^ one^med old soldier, Shelton, who com- 
muted there, on being well seconded by a few of 
thev|(4tb| won a brief respite for the whole ; and as 
KhdiXi, on his being again appealed to, 
reat^d.his degrading proposal, a rapid night 
made to Jugdulluk, where the survivors, 
now fewer in number and faint with fatigue and 
ivant of, food, found a temporary shelter behind 
some ruined walls. There, on the snowy earth, 
they endeavoured to get a little repose, but once 
again the, roar of musketry rang around them, and 
v^Hey after volley was poured into the wretched 
bivouac. 

Pushing forth with bullet and bayonet, they 
cleur^ the ground of the foe, and, as night closed 
inV'' aguin took shelter behind the ruins, while 
out a new work of treachery. 
Ho sSeniMg; ;m inviting to a conference 

Geheial ; Elpili^tone, Brigadier Shelton, and Cap- 
tain Jolin^tbllO of the 44th. They rashly went, 
and fbtmd entrapped. Sir Robert Sale 

had not yet eWciialod Jel^dabad, so he resolved to 
detain them as further The general 

pleaded that his peraohni^d unexplained disap- 
pearance iromi wlut tqtnained of his army would 


;disgtace : ’ 

l^oribie. ^ ^ 

X ' On the moriung of the 12th the. truOps 
fheir halt to await the issue of the sup|)o^';^0i\*;’ 
ference, at 'which the three detained •; 
implored the interposition of Ackbar to save 
little remnant that survived, and he engaged hiS'" 
father-in-law, a powerful Ghiljie chief, on payment' 
of two laft of rupees, to withhold the hands of his 
savage countrymen. He pocketed the money, or 
the orders for it, and returned about dusk, to state 
that he had arranged all comfortably for the safe 
conduct of the troops to Jelalabad. 

Even as the ruffian spoke, the sound of firing 
was heard, which gave the lie to his words, and ' 
told that the Ghiljies had again remorselessly 
assailed the bivouac ; and Ackbar, having now the 
persons of the principal officers, as well as the 
ladies, in his possession, quietly abandoned the 
remnant of the troops to their fate. Fairly at bay 
at last, the latter inflicted a chastisement SQ^severg|g 
on the enemy that the first portion of the 
march was effected w'ithout much more loss; but 
the w'orst struggle was yet to come, as they had to 
clear the Pass of Jugdulluk, up which the steep " 
road winds between precipices. The summit was 
won, and then a formidable barricade, composed 
of fallen trees, oi)posed their passage, and rendered 
advance impossible ; and so likewise was retreat. 
All around were the enemy in ambush, thick as 
bees and fierce as famished tigers. But w’hy pro- 
long tliis weary story of days that w ere not of glory, 
but of disaster and death ! 

The uneijual struggle was ended by die tota^ 
destruction of the force. There fell Brigadier 
An([uetil, Colonel Chambers, and ten other officers, 
with several men. During the contest, about twenty 
ofticers and forty-five privates contrived to force 
the barricade, and made their way to Gundamuck 
as day was breaking on the 13th; but the respite 
was short, for again the enemy was upon them^' 
with yells of ‘‘ Death to the Feringhees ! death to 
the infidel dogs !” Only two rounds of ammtinit|tifi' 
were in the iiouches now ; and two measures^ “ 
could be taken — to seek for terms, and, if 
were refused — to die fighting. ^ 

Major Griffiths, the senior officer in 
advanced in front of all that remained, yk., ^ 

five of all ranks, with 300 cam'p 4 bllW^^^I^^^‘ ^ 
the chief, when the savage hord6 
little band, with drawn knives, ahdmht 4 Jpiip|li^ 
man of them, save Captain Souter ai^ 
of the 44th. A few office^: 
had got in advance of 
i but they were all shot down in 







destro^v' 

mfyi '4liM|^'f : to be>'.wotidei^'. 

‘Soifirtit*'' 'im ; : 'three they watched tiie a(iVa^hiie.,d|;il|i^^ 

'^■l ^’t^y n,\iftfcew^ .and' Bn Bt7doi^;''a Stj^ttjsh and the voice 'Of Bennie so\ 3 (n^ed'li^''w 
ip^iod of the Shah’s 6th Infantry, the last of an oracle when he excJaiTned, I 
snryi^ ^and representative of a whole army, rode Here comes the messenger ! ’ ” ♦ V ^ 
v^ly and. blindly on with a broken sword in his A cavalry escort was sent out to ^ 

handy And so covered with wounds that he could who had fought so toughly that nothing waS' 
scarcely keep his saddle. Mr. Gleig tells that, as his sword but the hilt;t and the soldiers 
our sentries saw him galloping thus towards 'Jelala- ! him with pity and awe when he annotmced hiirisflf . 
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had, it is impossible to describe the thrill that ran 
through their veins. 

Slowly he approached ; and strange as it may 
appear, it is nevertheless true, that Colonel Dennie 
(x3fh Foot) foretold the nature of the tidings of 
/j^lkSch he was bearer : for it is a fact that almost 
; Colonel Dennie had boded ill of the 

in Cabul ; and that, subsequently to the 
earliest intelligence which told of the 
^ they had been engaged, and of 
results to which it led, he repeatedly 
l^^ijdionyiction, that to a man the army 
pifl^y^d. His words were * You’ll see. 

from Cabul but one man, 
to tell us that the rest are 


to be wbat he believed he was, the last survivor of 
Elphinstone’s once magnificent army-^lbe last, 
says Marshman, “save 120 in captivity^ of 15,000 
men.” 

Instead of one, however, there were several, 
and among them those in whom the keenest in- 
terest was felt. Though captives, the British ladies* 
and children were yet alive, and might be re- 
covered ; but how they were so belongs to another 
part of this history. ^ ' 

Dr. Brydone survived his many wounds^ wd 
died in 1876, at a green old age, as surg^:of 

the Inverness Volunteer Rifle Corps. ? r ' 

* “Sale’s Brigade in Afghanisrtaii.** 
f Ibid. ' ';'7 ' ' I' ' ' 
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CHAP^teR XXL ' . ' 

* * ** 

SAtrS BRIGADE IN JELALABAD. — COtONEI. DENNIE KILLED,— ACKBAR DEFEATED. — ^ADVANCE OF 

* GENERAL POLLOCK. — COMBAl OF URGHANDAUB. 


•The destruction of our Afghan army was the colonel then entered it without them ; but the frail 
heavier,. Wow that had ever yet befallen us m the guns they had lent him proved unserviceable after 
East ^ but so strongly had our power there been the first discharge , his sepoys lost heart, and 
epmohdated, that no demonstrations of hostility allowed themselves to be ignominiously r^ulsed, 
were induced from native powers, nor was any with the loss of the borrowed cannon, which fell 
commotion among them observable, as when into the hands of the Afreedies. 


Monson^s force was destroyed in 1804, or wlien the 
Uepaulese campaign failed m later years, or when 
the army of Burmah proceeded so slowly in 1825 

Though undoubtedly overwhelmed by the great- 
ness of the calamity, Lord Auckland issued a pro- 
clamation to the effect that “ the Governor General 
regarded the partial reverse which had overtaken a 
body of Bntish troops m a country removed by dis- 
tance and difficulties of season from the possibility 
of succour, as a new occasion for displaying the 
vigour and stability of Bntish powei, and the 
admirable spirit and vigour of the British Indian 
army/' 

After this spasm of energy he relapsed into a 
Spirit of dejection,” says Marsliman, and instead of 
considering how most eflectually to restore our 
military superiority, the sole basis of our high 
pbsition in India, he ^\as timidly prepared 0 leave 
it without vindication, and thought only how he 
could withdraw General Sale safely and quietly 
from Afghanistan. Unluckily, the commander in- 
chief was somewhat of the same opinion , but Mr 
(afterwards Sir George) Clerk, a spirited Scotsman, 
who entered the Indian Civil Service in t8i 8, and 
was afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of the Western 
Provinces^ when our political agent in the Punjaub, 
on hearing of the blockade of the Cabul canton- 
ment, had hurried on the brigade which had been 
ordered to relieve the regiments falling back from 
A^smistan^ but it was placed under the command 
’0f Colonel Wyld, who was obliged to advance 
either cannon or cavalry 
moved so slowly through the Punjaub, that 
WpAS Urirty*five days m reaching Peshawur The 
sepoys were sdl eagerness to rescue their comrades, 
but he lingered there until their discipline was 
nearly destroyed by intercourse with the auxiliary 
Sikhs Runjeet successor 1 hey had been | 
seift to co-operate vAHh Wyld ; I ut, on reaching 
Jumiood and be^Kddibg the mountain pass— like 
the temfred Hessian troops at Kilhecrankie— they 
wheeled about and rilarched back again. The 


Lord Auckland, in the excess of his caution, was 
unwilling to send on a second brigade to relieve 
the opjiressed force at Cabul but Clerks per- 
severing cncigy overcame all objections, and on 
the 4th of January, a corps of 3,000 men crossed 
the Sutlej It was led by General (afterwards 
Sir George) Pollock, G C B and K S T , a most 
distinguished artillery officer, whose father was a 
Scotsman, settled in London, where the general 
was born in 1786. Pollock had seen hard service 
under Lord Lake at Dceg and Bhurtpore, and 
his sagacity, caution, decision, and valour, emi- 
nently (lualifitd him for the arduous task before 
him 

On the 22nd of January the entire destruction of 
the Cabul force became known at head-quarters, 
and Mr Clerk met the commandei-in-chief, Sir 
Jasjier Nicolls, to discuss the measures necessary 
to meet the crisis Sir Jaspei — an officer who had 

served in the old Mahratta war, under Cathcart in 
Hanovci, Crawford in South America, and Moore 
at Corunna — actually stated that the only object 
now to be pursued, was to withdraw Sir Robert 
Sale’s column safely back to India , but Clerk, in a 
spint more worthy of a Briton, maintained that our 
honour imperatively required that not only should 
the Jelalabad garrison be reinforced, but that, in 
conjunction with the troops at Candahar it should 
march upon Cabul, and inflict on the Afghans a 
signal punishment for all our late disgraces. The 
energy of his apjieal and his fiery nature could not 
be resisted, and a tiiird brigade was held m readiness 
to join General Pollock , but Lord Auckland's IkSl 
communication cautiously and timidly inlbMOd 
him that ‘‘ his sole business was to secure ^ Aafe 
return of our people and troops detained 
the Indus 

We have already referred to the 
countered by Sir Robert Sal^ 
brigade downward from Cabul, md 1 # 
refusal to nsk its entire loss by 
instructions of the late unfoitunate^l^^^' l^en 





the t)i|^e was* ■ wj^ls of JelalalM'^fA;"he'/^ 

which^ it' had might have jostili^d >despair . th i^he,‘ pf 

been id TOi^ily tian^^d, and was so impetfecdy defending them. The enceinte w^ ifc 
; supplied with the requisite munition of war for sive for my small ^mKrAhing . 

' marching back through one of the most difficult of upwards of 2,300 yards. Its tracing 
iCOuiitrieis in ihe world, full of hardy and hostile in the extreme. It had no parapet^ exoepthl^ for ^a, 
•enemies, that a council of war — though not few hundred yards, which thpr^ wag not Wft* 
unanimous — decided that the march should be two feet high. There was a space of 4iio 
continued to Jelalabad. together, on which none of the garrison dould Sh^ 

Even this could not be done without sacrifice, themselves, except at one spot ] the 
In order to move lightly and expeditiously, much within was disaffected, and the whole enceinte "vto. 
vduable property w^as left in Gundamuck, with no surrounded by ruined forts, walls, mosques, Jtdtnbs^ , ’, 
better guardians than some of the Shah's Irregular and gardens, from which a fire could be open^ 
Horse, •who, as might have been foreseen, lost no twenty or thirty yards.” 

time in fraternising with the insurgents. The The difficulty of holding such a place secnieli 
buildings were given to the flames, the property great, but great was the spirit there, for “ the yeiy 
vanished, and the revolt spread wider than ever. same circumstances which General Elphinstone 
On the nth November the brigade began its mismanaged, so as to bring disgrace and ruin bn 
inarch, and daybreak on the morning of the 12th, the Cabul force, sufficed to make Sir Robert Sale 
showed the adjacent hills covered with armed men, and his brigade a band of heroes.” The first ques* 
watching the opportunity for rushing down to sweep tion he had to consider was, whether the whole 
all before them. The task of keeping them in city ought to be held, or merely the citadel. Strong: 
check was entrusted to the rear-guard under Lieu- reasons for the latter course were not wanting, but 
tenant-Colonel W. H. Dennie, a veteran of Lake’s the bolder course was preferred, and it was deter- 
wars, who, after a running fight had been main- mined not to yield up a foot of the city, save under 
tained for some time, had recourse to a manoeuvre, dire pressure. When our troops entered U, they 
Concealing the cavalry in ambush, he led on the and their cattle were short of two days’ food, 2tnd 
infantry of his command, with instructions to wheel the surrounding country, from whence it alone 
about when near the enemy, as if seized with a could be procured, was completely iri the hands of 
panic. Mistaking this for a real flight, the enemy, the insurgents, 5,000 of whom could be seen posted 
with wild shouts came rushing into the lower on some heights close by. 

ground to complete the victory with their deadly To proceed with defences while the work^ 

' knives ; but a gallant charge of cavalry threw them would be exposed to the Afghan marksmen, wo^ld 
suddenly into hopeless confusion, and they fled, have been vain ; so the first thing to be done Was, 
leaving the valley covered with their dead and to teacli the latter to keep their distance. A! 
wounded. After this, no further opposition was general attack being arranged on the 14th Noyemb^^ 
made to the progress of the brigade, which took Colonel Montcith of the 35 th Bengal Native Jnfaattjr 
possession of Jelalabad on the 13th of January, moved out at daybreak with 300 men, of 
1842, Like other Afghan cities of note, it had its corps, 300 of H.M. 13th, 100 sappers, 

BalaWssar, half palace and half citadel, which stood men of the Khyber corps, a squadrm of the 5th 

Ia. c : r*.!. i ii., - : i u i ' 


in the heart of it, forming with bare walls a kind of Cavalry, some irregular horse, and fhtj^, in 
inner town, and furnishing but indifferent accom- all only 1,100 men, to give battle to foes five times 
mbdation to those who dwelt there. When Sale their number. The attack was made With such 
the city, as many of its people as could spirit, that the latter gave way at every point, and 
fled through its opposite gates, so the place suffered so mucli in their flight, that a fortnight 
won with whatever stores might be in it, by elapsed ere they ventured to show themselves 
and foot-sore troops, without the snap of again. 

Meanwhile, strong working parties toiled dail^,, 
intention was to hold it as an in- repairing breaches in the town walls, aiyl de^eni^ 
from whence reinforcements that the ditches ; every tree that stood in the liafe <3# 
of Peshawur might be ])ushed was cut down, and every wall, house, and 
where the force there might find was levelled. Along the ramparts paraph 
|f compelled to retreat; but to run up, sand-bags and even the saddles the; 
was no easy task. I found the baggage animals being used in their edns^^Uon. 
■''"'i^l^^^pl^^b’s'l&rigadeinAfghanistan.” Ten pieces of cannon of various calibife,':'iih<i 


in Afghanistan.' 




mounted ;^v«ta^gc cp^ea^.^ih, o[ their 'fot^e wop^'%j^ be^n 

were v 

escHirt^ffoiiaigbg pities gather^ from the;i^i^ ) They had refused to yield up Jdalaba^; ^4 ^e 


nBag^^^ala, ^eep, fuel, andtdl manner of h^es- next idea was, would, they be able to retoin |t^,j: 
sajy Secies; By the energy of Sale, Jelalal^ in Sale’s first resolution was to add to the real streii^' ' 
a few days was rendered fit to be defended. At of his garrison, by curtailing it of the Khyber, ^ 
half tafions there was food enough in store for corps, a detachment of Juzailchees, and some Hin- , 
one mondi’s consumption, but not one drop of dostanee gunners who had once served Dost 
spirhi^ and the alarming discovery was made, that, Mohammed, and on all whom no reliance could 
includitig what the men had in their pouches, not be placed. They were disarmed and dismissed^ 
more* than X20 rounds per man remained in store, about the same time that the disheartening tidings , 
hence .the greatest care was necessary, that, when came of Colonel’s Wyld’s brigade being defeated in 
under ,firc^ not a single shot was to be thrown the Khyber Pass near Jumrood. 
away* - Wyld’s retreat was a serious disappointment to the 

^ As the enemy were again pressing close to the small and isolated force in Jelalabad, and was soon 
walls^ another demonstration against them became followed by a disaster, which no human effort could 
necessary, and this task was entrusted to Colonel avert, when, on the 19th of February, 1842, an 
Dennie, who made a vigorous sortie on the ist of earthquake shook down all the parapets so recently 
December, and once more put the insurgents to constructed, injured several of the bastions, demo- 
rout with an amount of slaughter that was terrific, lished a third of the town, made a great breach in 


and, singular to say, he lost only one man. 


I the wall, and reduced the Cabul Gate to a mass of 


But now, the tidings from Cabul that reached shapeless ruins. It savours of romance,” wrote 
our brave fello\vs in Jelalabad, became darker and Sir Robert, “but it is a sober fact that the city was 
more gloomy in succession. On the 29th of thrown into alarm within the space of little more 
December, 1841, there came to Captain Maegregor than one month, by the repetition of fully one hun- 
a letter bearing the signatures of Eldred Pottinger, dred shocks of this terrific phenomenon of nature.** 
at the head of the Cabul mission, and W. Keith While the garrison worked hard to repair their 
npbinstone, the general. The bearer of it was an defences, Ackbar Khan, whom the destruction of 


A%han horseman, and it ran thus 


the Cabul army had left idle, suddenly made his 


“ It having been found necessary to conclude an appearance, with a large body of troops, at Murkail, 
agwem^eut founded on that of the late Sir W. H. within seven miles of Jelalabad, where for a time 
Macnaghten, for the evacuation of Afghanistan by he contented himself with cutting off Sale’s foraging 
our troops, we have the honour to request, that you parties. In repelling these attempts the bastion 
^vill intimate to the officer commanding at Jelala- guns did excellent service. “The whole country 
bad, our wish, that the troops now in that place within long range of the walls had been carefully 
should return to India, commencing their march measured by the artillery officers, and certain 
immediately after the receipt of this letter, leaving marks set up by which the distance could be accu- 
all guns the property of Dost Mohammed Khan, rately calculated ; and the consequence was, that 
with the new governor, as also such stores and every shot thrown where a group of Afghans pro 
baggage as there may not be the means of carrying sented themselves, told. Indeed, to such perfection 
awayi the provisions in store for our use on was the gunnery of the place carried, that a man 
atxiving at Jelalabad. Abdool Ghuffoor Khan, and horse, at 800 or 1,000 yards’ distance, ran exr, 
is the bearer of this letter, will render you all treme risk of being cut down by a round shotj an4 ; 
the Assistance in his power. He has been ap- on one occasion Captain Backhouse struck dov^j^’ 
pt^ted governor of Jelalabad on the part of the cavalier who could not have approached , 

” mile of the fort.” 

placed both Sale and Maegregor After a time Ackbar ventured on * 


mile of the fort.” ' 


After a time Ackbar ventured on bqld^ 


in ia the mode in which they met it He established two camps, one 


was approved by Government. They quarters, two miles to the west, an4 

disrejljijicde^ to give up the city, as the a mile to the eastward, thus 

n€i|^l^uiling,f^i^ all in arms, and the with rigour. The result of this', 

its march unmolested skirmishes most harassing 
to tod four days after, the object was to protert theii:' 

arrival 'of -Dr. J^iydcm^^Vith his dreadful narrative, workers; and some of the 
Q^f^ced these officers that they had acted wisely, # «• sale’s Brigade in 





LTipF: ACKB/iR KHAN. 




a 'c^‘edtMt:\ioi)t'’^ and,' ^^roin;’' 

parapet, dreiv sudi a storm 
: as left the working party 

When it was allowed to fall, 

. trii^fnph^^ shouts rang from the enemy. 

/ ipn the ioth of March, from a suspicion that the 
Af^lians preparing a mine, a vigorous sortie 
^ tiras mad^^Sbid they were put to flight ; but from 
defi<^cy in food and ammunition, the situation of 
the garrison became daily more and more critical, 
tin the ist of April, when, by a well-conducted 
sally, three fine flocks of sheep were captured, 
chiefly by the cavalry ; and then the garrison took 
heart anew, as tidings came that General Pollock 
was on his march towards them from Peshawur. 

On the 6th of April the guns of Ackbar fired a 
royal salute, of the cause for which different 
accounts were given. One was that a victory had 
been won over Pollock in the fatal Khyber Pass ; 
another, that it was preparatory to the departure 
of Ackbar to Cabul, where a new revolution had 
taken place. Whatever the cause, Sale deemed it 
advisable to attack the Afghan camp. At daybreak 
on the 7th the troops, in three columns, moved 
• out of the western gate ; and Ackbar drew up his 
forces, 6,000 strong, to receive them, with his 
right resting on a fort, and his left on the Cabul 
river. Our central column turned all its efforts 
against the fort, which, as it had given annoyance 
on several occasions, it was thought proper to 
capture. The struggle was a severe one, and in it 
the gallant Colonel Dennie (a subaltern of i8oo) 
lost his life. He was leading his brave men of the 
13th straight to the breach, when a ball entered 
his side, through his waist-belt, and he fell forward 
oi^his horse's mane. He was carried to the rear, 
and there he died, “ with the sound of battle in 
li^s ears, hoping, but not living to be assured, that 
tt would end triumphantly.” * 

Meanwhile his brother-officer, Henry Have- 
iOck, iiad penetrated to the extreme left, and, 
iwe^injg round by the river in order to turn the 
, flank of the enemy, became exposed to their 
. against whom his force formed square, 
tree , columns now combined and made an 
ICtUj^on the camp, when the foe gave way on all 
had our slender cavalry force been 
tok, few would have escaped to tell 
their overthrow. As it was, the 
driven towards the river, rushed 
llpi, jperished in hundreds, some amid 
^ id others under the balls and 
Gleig. 




nitidn,* standard^, kotscs,' ind a 
'’the hands of the victorl ' 
flames, and all the spoil was taken 
General Pollock was now at 
16th of April, only nine days after:;«^el3r‘\i 
the sound of his drums was heard, | 

had the happiness to receive him, anij "^ ^ 
succours he had brought, within theit i 
On the 5th of February, 1842, he __ ^ 
Peshawur, and found the state of our ^ 

worse than he could have anticipated. Cofonel- 
AVylds defeat had filled them with disnia^^Sadd. . 
delegates from the different native regiments 0^ hi« 
brigade were actually holding meetings by 
for the purpose of resisting any order which 
be given for an advance towards these dreadf^'. 
passes of Afghanistan. While such a lack of spirit, 
existed he could expect no success, and he wa^. 
doubtful whether to await reinforcements which he 
knew to be on the march, or start with stich troops^ 
as he had. Prudence suggested that he should 
wait ; but such was the urgency of Sale's positiofl 
that he was compelled to move. His forpe was- 
intended to be 12,000 men, but 4,000 of them,, 
chiefly Europeans, had not yet joined, arid a con* 
siderable portion of the 8,000 actually under the 
colours were Sikhs, upon whose faith he could not 
depend. ^ 

With the greatest possible silence and secrecy he 
began his march, at half-past three a.m. on the 5tfa 
of April. Immediately at the entrance of the pask 
he had to penetrate, the Khyberees had thrown up 
a strong barricade. Pollock might have stoimcd 
it, but he preferred to take it in flank, and for thfe- 
purpose two columns of infantry Uscended the 
heights on either side. The dn 

seeing this, lost heart, and gave way ^ Sdoa is 
they were attacked. Their barricade 'left 
undefended, and the main body of tte trbc^, Ml3i 
their long train of baggage animals^ |ioured sldiriy 
through that dreadful defile, which is' tw^ty4ve 
miles long, and where the road is bfteh merely the 
bed of a mountain torrent. In this place the 
Khyberees were wont to levy a toll on passengers, 
“but in times of trouble tiiey are all upon the 
alert. If a single traveller attempts to make his 
way through, the noise of his horse’s feet sounds 
up the long, narrow valleys, and soot' brings the 
Khyberees in troops from the hills and ravinhs^ blit 
if they expect a caravan they assemble in 
on the side of a hill, and sit patiently, WlflifilLek ' 
matchlocks in their hands, watching it^ apj^rohcK^'^" 

^ Mountstuart ^llphitistone. ' ’> :* 
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PORTRAIT OF LADY SALE. 


CancUha^ but Ghuznee had fallen into 
i£^i|;lmd8 of the Afghans. 

brigade, after a vain attempt 
to had retraced its steps and rejoined 

Nplt at: in December. Ghuznee had 

been the adjacent tribes as early as 

the of the preceding month. It was provided 
neither lor siege nor blpokade, and the garrison 
fomwi with joy that the enemy, alarmed by Mac- 
lamias partial advance, hid suddenly retired. On 
this Colondi Palmeri the officer in command, re- 


with difficulty, till a letter ot similar import 
which Elphinstone and Pottinger had-i:seht5|§i 
Jelalabad arrived. 

Colonel Palmer did not wisely disre^s^flfeh 
order as Sale and Maegregor did.‘. 
agreed, on the ist of March^to evacttaitf;i|ie'^^p^ 
The sepoys of his garrison, 'who, 
have lost all discipline, were destr0yt^^^|M|^^ 
man as they attempted to force 
country to Peshawur, 
they believed to be only 
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«oletiiii fjromjwi 0f,'«hottc3iwbto'ti^^ 
ai9W»ed luftd ttetown into Timorous c&B&mtrnent 
4.0itr forces at Candahar, under Now, were 9,000 
lattong- Me was a man of indomitable spirit and 
^©at ability, but he had, in addition to the open 
hostility of the people, to dread treachery in his 
own camp; and of the latter he had a painful 
example on the 27th December, when two corps of 
Janbaz, or Afghan cavalry, belonging to Shah 
Sujah's contingent, after murdering one British officer, 
Lieutenant Golding, with singular barbarity, and 
leaving another, Lieutenant Paterson, dreadfully 
mutilated and for dead, marc hed off with a quantity 
of treasure entrusted to them. They were, how- 
ever, overtaken by Captain Leeson’s cavalry, who 
;4jeW about eighty of them, and brought back with 
ffim the head of the chief instigator of Golding^s 
jrfurder.* 

Only two days after this event, Prince Sufter 
Jung, a younger son of the shah, jiroved a traitor, 
and joined Atta Mohammed, a Ghiljie chief, who 
was mustering a large army, with which he fully 
hoped to keep Notts division amply occupied 
during the winter. He had set ii]) his camp m 
the Urghandaub valley, about forty miles ^^est of 
Cabul. 

On the 1 2th of Tanuary, Sufter Jurg and Atta 
Mohammed came within fifteen miles of Candahar, 
at the head of nearly 20,000 men, and took u]) a 
position on the right bank of the Urghandaub 
river, so Nolt lost no time in taking the field 
against them. He took with him Blood’s Vrtilkiy, 
four nine-pounders , twelve si\-poundcrs of Shah 
Sujaks Horse Artillery; Lteson’s Cavalry, two 
rissalas of Skinner’s Horse under Cajitam Haldane, 
H.M. 40th, 2nd, i6th, and 38th Regiments, and 
awing of the 43rd Bengal Native Infantry, and the 
3rd Shaks Infantry. 

Under Colonel Maclaren, HM 2nd, 1 6th, and 
40th, were to form the right column, and to ad- 
vance into the Urghandaub valley by a narrow 
gorge called the Baboowalla Pass. The remainder 
were to move round the hills to the left , Maclaren 
threw out his skirmishers as he neared the pass , 
Knd though parties of the enemy were in sight, they 
not dispute the way, but fell back on their mam 
• Captain M. B. Neill. 


TjaK,S'IGHT AT UilGHANDAUB. 

^ - 


xari 



body, which, on dearihg the 
drawn up aboht three distieit oh 
side of the stream, where 1^4 ^ 

posing appearance from the nuhtber* 
coloured banners they displayed.^ 

On both sides of the river were 
villages, surrounded by mud walls tetuiwt 
orchards. On the forces effecting a 
General Nott crossed the river by a ford two milea 
below the pass, for the purpose of attacking the 
enemy, who took u]) a strong position at the fmtified, 
village of Killa Sheik, with their right and left 
resting upon orchaids, the walls of which they loop-- 
holed. 

Before opening fire, Gencial Nott made it known 
that he would give 5,000 rui)ees for the head bf 
Atta Mohammed. The troops advanced against 
the enemy through a swamp, where the mud rose to 
the knee, and the fire became general along the 
whole line on both sides. 

1 heirs “ began to move as we approached,” says 
Captain Neill, and when at length thi bayonets 
wtic brought to the charge, and the British cheer 
struck their astonished ears, they fell back, broke, 
and retreated in comi)lete disorder across the plain* 
Our cavalry had now to make a wide devour to 
avoid the swamp, and wc did not derive the ad- 
vantage which we should have enjoyed had they 
been well placed The enemy continued their 
iclrograde movement, but at length rallied and 
reformed on the plain Long before the infantry 
could get within musket shot of them they resumed 
their ictreat m good oidei , our cavalry and one of 
the troops of horse artillery, which had now come 
up, were sent in pursuit, and overtaking them^ cut 
up numbers of the infantry, who were abandoned 
by their sowars .... Our loss was slight : 
si\ or eight officers wounded, and a few men killed 
and wounded , that of the enemy was said to have 
been very gieat, wffiich 1 can easily imagine — our 
artillery, which was beautifully served, having such 
dense masses on which to play.” 

Prince Sufter Jung and Atta Mohammed com- 
manded m person. The latter rode about en- 
veloped in a shroud to evince his determination to 
die in the field rather than surrender. Yet he was 
among the first who fled. 

* “ Four Ye ars with the 40th Reg.,” See. 
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AtMtVt TO RE-CAPTURE CANDAHAR.--^LORD ELLENBOAOUGH GOVERNOR-GENERAL. --GENERAL 

ENGLAND DEFEATED IN THE KOJUCK PASS. ,, 


Tidings of Sir William Macnaghten's murder 
rcachtd Calidahar on the 30th of January, and pre- 
pjared Nott and his soldiers for the more dismal 
events that were to follow. The time for active 
bperations in the field was somewhat passed now, 
but neither of the armies seemed disposed to sheathe 
the sword, and while the British troops held the 
the insurgents, led by Meerza Ahmed, a great 
Dootanee chief, established their camp at no great 
distance. In the meantime, Nott was unremitting 
in his exertions ; he repaired the fortifications, and 
secured five months' provisions. He was more 
sanguine than ever, after the late affair at Urghan- 
daub, of being able to defend Candahar, when, to 
his astonishment, the letter of Tottinger and Elphin- 
stone oiriVed, directing the evacuation of that city, 
and also of Khelat-i-Ghilzie. It was addressed to 
Major Henry C. Rawlinson, the political Resident, 
and in tenor was precisely similar to that received 
by Sale at Jelalabad. 

Rawlinson deemed it wise to disregard the order 
for ittiring, but at the same time desirable to make 
it the basis of a negociation, the terms of which 
might enable us, even in the event of abanaoning 
A^anistan, to retain a certain political influence 
ihek^ j but Nott, more soldierly in spirit, could not 
brook this temporising policy, and in answer to the 
major’s official letter on the subject of evacuation, 
Wrote thus : — I have only to repeat that I will not 
treat with any person whatever for the retirement of 
fhe British troops from Afghanistan until I shall 
have received instructions from the supreme govern- 
metut The letter signed ‘ Eldred Pottmger ' and 
* W* K,, Elphinstone ' may, or may not, be a forgery. 
X COUcOive that these officers Avere not free agents 
and, therefore, their letter or order can 
weight with me." 

J ^JpteR^e for the defence oi Candahar upon 
aod rile attack of Meerza Ahmed’s camp 
|t became necessary to expel from the 
1#^ supposed to be antagonistic to the 
cauaHs 0^' ^^jah. Accordingly, on the 3rd of 
issued for 1,000 families of 
pui^i^Plg^ making a total of about 5,000 

per^oaS) ptoce. On the third day there- 

afteittbe Oteararice ; and on the 7th, 

Nott^' lealrfog oaljr 2,60q,^en to garrison the city, 
marched forth with 4^000 fighting men, including 


Shah Sujah’s and Skinner's Horse, six six-pounders^ 
and four nine pounders, with their gunners ; H.M. 
40th; the 1 6th, 38th, and 42nd Native Infantry j, 
si\ companies of the 43rd; and a wing of the 
Shah’s 2nd Regiment. 

Though the enemy numbered 12,000 men, of 
whom 6,000 were cavalry, in proportion as Nott 
advanced they retired, first across the Turnuk and 
then beyond the Urghandaub, keeping sufficiently 
distant to prevent our infantry from reaching them^ 
and Nott’s cavalry, only a squadron, were too feeble 
to push forward. At last our guns got within range 
of them and opened, on which they broke and fled; 
but this plan was only a portion of a premeditated 
scheme, as they made a circuit, which brought them 
into our rear, and after that they hastened on to 
Candahar, hoping to gam it by assault while the 
greater part of tlie garrison was absent. 

On the loth large bodies of Afghans began to 
occujiy the cantonments and some gardens in their 
vicinity. During the day their numbers continued 
to increase, and towards evening Prince Sufter 
Jung and Meerza Ahmed arrived, while a small 
body of cavalry were left far afield, to hover near 
Nott and deceive him as to the whereabouts of the 
main body. After sunset, a villager, pretending 
to have come from a great distance, presented him- 
self at the Herat Gate, where Lieutenant Cooke, of ' 
the 2nd Bengal Native Infantry, was on guard, and 
asked pennission to take in a donkey-load of 
faggots. This was, of course, refused, as it was 
contrary to orders to admit any one at that hour. 


On this,* he said he would leave the wood till xi 0 xt 
morning, and, throwing it against the gate, departed. 

About eight o’clock, a jiarty of the enemy stole 
softly up, unseen, poured oil and ghee over th^ 
faggots, set them on fire, and the flames quickly ^ 


spread to the old gate, which burned like tinder*^ ^ 
Prior to this, a similar trick had been play^^fe 
the citadel gate , but something induced tljLe quW^r 
master of H.M. 40th, who was the officer 
there, to look out, and on seeing tbebeapMj^^Ml 
some undefinable suspicion made 

Meanwhile, at the blazing 
were attempting to force an 
frustrated chiefly by the 

* ** Four Years with the 
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.'tetMicade" otfAoifP^ ;y ■ 

.^^^■'■'bf' a'li^sH^'bu't were t€^tils&l.;>'''A^ti' 

the assault, but so hoi ^ tlie 
/ire^hat Was ppured upon them, ihat they were 
/M^bmpeflfed to retire over a rampart of their own 
^^ead:;^ Had .both gates been attacked thus, Can-- 
dahar must have been lost, with all Nott’s stores, 
animtinition, and two eighteen-pounders ; and there 
can be little doubt that he committed a military 
error in marching so far from it. 

In consequence of the disasters in Afghanistan, 

, the position of the Governor-General was rendered 
^mor^^'^^hbarrassed by the state of parties at home, 
Disgraced by the blunders of their career, the Whig 
ministry were tottering to their fall, and were 
aboiit to be succeeded by the Tories, who had 
not failed to make capital out of the horrors of the 
Khyber Pass. And now vacillation and diffidence 
succeeded the former confidence of Lord Auckland, 
and as he had no hope that the Government, on his 
resignation, would be carried out in accordance with 
his own views, he resolved for the little term that 
remained to him, to conduct it in such a manner 
as would be least embarrassing to his successor. 
But the state of Afghanistan destroyed all hope of 
the country being tranquil before that successor 
arrived ; and when it seemed but loo probable that 
nothing remained for our troops but to fight their 
way home, the Governor-General and his council 
lost no time in timidly announcing their intention 
of shunning further conflict. 

Thus Sir Jasper Nicolls was directed to forward 
troops to Peshawur, to assist the army in the 
intended retreat, and, accordingly, Pollock had 
hastened to that place, under the impression that 
he was only to relieve Sale in Jelalabad, and assist 
iti the evacuation of Afghanistan. Notfs com- 
mand in the south was confirmed, and each officer 
, was made superior to the political Residents at their 
tespective posts — an arrangement, the expediency 
, df ’which in countries where the sword is the sole 
iilbiter, cannot be questioned. ‘‘At the date of 
■V; the resolution conferring new and, to some extent, 
iv idiscretiotiary powers on the military commanders, 

I ie Cabul disaster was not known at 
the 30th of January letters were 
jstroyed all hope, and made the 
e than had been apprehended, 
w must have been felt, not a day 
jhing it to the world, and at the 
ng the Government to the adop- 
t prosecution of the most active 
pediting powerful reinforcements 
rohti^r, and for assisting such 


' operations ^ 

: the maihteh^be "'bf ^ 

_ the British ''Gbyemmeh £^;'7 
'from Fort William' on, the" 
the above, declaration,' and’, 
ample military means at the ' 

British Government will be strenutfelyi^ 
to these objects, so as at once to suppbl|, OT 
operations, and cause efficient protection: 
subjects and allies,’ continues thus, as, 
already quoted, ‘a faithless enemy, 
the foul crime of assassination, has, . 
a failure of supplies, followed by consulah^P^i’ 
treachery, been able to overcome a bb4y , Jpjf f ' 
British troops, in a country removed by 
and difficulties of season from the possibility;;^, 
succour. But the Governor-General in 
while he most deeply laments the loss of bravp^ 
officers and men, regards the partial reveirse oniyi* 
as a new occasion for displaying the stability anfl; 
vigour of the British power, and the admiraWc 
spirit and valour of the British Indian army.’*” 

All this sounded very well, but most pperile; 
were the attempts to follow it up ; and when Colohel 
Wyld’s column was repulsed in the Khyber 
Lord Auckland’s heart failed him, and mortified 
deeply that the last military operation undertaken 
during his administration should prove a miserable 
failure, he saw nothing for it but to abandon 
Afghanistan ; and though we had yet to take venf 
gcance on its people, on the 19th February, 1842^/ 
he wrote thus ; — “ Since we have heard of .the 
misfortunes of the Khyber Pass, and have bee^ 
convinced, that from the difficulties at present/ 
opposed to us, and in the actual state of Our,; pre- 
parations, we could not expect, at least in this yeari,, 
to maintain a position in the Jelalabad '^distri^a 
for any effective purpose, we have ^made anff 
directions in regard to withdrawal from. 
clear and positive, and we shall rejoice 'tO leapt 
that Major-General Pollock will have anticipated 
these more express orders, by confining his 
the same objects.” ‘ , • !, : . ; 

The arrival of Lord Ellenborough in CakutA 
on the 28th February brought Lord Auckland’s 
desponding and disastrous administration to a 
close. 

He wrote a benevolent minute on educatidn> 
and, in the interests of science, he strove to p|0- 
mote them; but his administration^ compris^\ a 
short series of transactions — the conquest, 
pation, and the disasters of Afghanistan*. : 
menced with a surplus revenue of a 
half, and it closed with a deficit of 
and a large addition to the debt : 


CASSELL'S ILLiUS-riL^^Ei:?., ^|SJORV.*)0.3F,^IKPJ^ 


to mamtam our ippiMQO!^VB|!^ 

Bt^^|l^J;,|^(|^e,«4»»^squahde^'':(aj|^i^'j!|^uW.we; are satisfied 'that the king we haw',^''; 


S '' ' vll » i* 'il- ' '> ' Ji ML 4; I r. 

i^y^hC^^eans to m a in ta i a our 


expedition.' 


up has not, aS' ive were erroneously led to imagme,.^^ 


' j the new Govemor-General, the support of the nation over which he, has jb>een,^ 

the office of President of placed.” . x/ 


mie Bia^ShljOf of the duties On the part of Lord Ellenborough there was- , 

,jt«nrwhic|i he, entered, and possessed both the talents great activity, and apparent resolution ; and, to be^ ‘ 
and lii^ltnowjledge to discharge them with success, nearer the scene of operations, he started from ’ 
Jtlie,>5;a|ia statesman of high reputation, an eloquent Calcutta on the 6th of April, and, breaking loose 
Oratpr/ and fer many years had taken a special from all official trammels, left his council behind 
^tere^ in the aifairs of India, which he reached at him ; but the language he adopted at Benares^ 


wheaon all sides “ men’s hearts were failing 
. of fear.” After arriving there, to use 

of an Indian journal, he “took two 
or months to look about him. He found 
that administration of his predecessor had been 
a secretariat administration,' and to that cause 
aipnO^ Iie attributed the fact that, after an experi- 
. meat , of , five years, it had closed in dismay and 
defeats He therefore resolved to take the execu- 
tiye powet from the hands of his secretaries and 
to,, wield it himself. Hence it was that the country 
found distracted, shaking to pieces, with 
a^tx^usted treasury and a discontented army, he 
left in a condition to which it had never before 
: the coffers overflowing, the army enthu- 
and the secretaries in their proj^er places, 
top, his unpopularity with the civil service.” 
^l! He ^a^ known to possess great energy and 
d^CpfiCMDt%pf ^character j thus the community in 
.!l^^,a^ured a hapi)y relief from the weak and 
Vikdikting .p of his predecessor. In a letter, 
dffted the 15th of March, 1842, addressed by him 
/to the commander-in-chief, he gave a rapid survey 
ctf „f^ent affairs, and drew a conclusion that the 
tiipartite treaty, in consequence of the suspicious 
' wnduct which Shah Sujah had lately been pursuing, 
longer binding upon us, and we were under 
1^. obligation to peril our armies, and even the 
in seeking to carry out its pro- 
j ** Whatever course we may hereafter take 

solely on military considerations ; and 
instance, regard must be had to 
' ll^i^^P^^/bodies of our troops at J elalabad, at 






J^elat-i-Ghilzie, and Candahar; to 
F.jlds^ troops now in the held from all 
and, finally, to the re-establish- 


somewhat belied the spirit of his first proclamation, 
and he spoke of withdrawing Major-Generals. 
Pollock and Nott, with their troops, into positions 
where they should have easier communication with 
India. The former was ordered to fall back upon 
Peshawur ; the latter to withdraw his garrison from 
Khelat-i-Ghilzie, and to take up a position at. 
Quettah, in Beloochistan, till the season should 
permit of his retiring to Sukkur. 

This remarkable and unexpected change of 
views could only be accounted for by gloomy 
intelligence which he received from Afghanistan, 
and which perplexed him. While cheered by the- 
steady heroism of Sale at J elalabad, the dispersion 
of Ackbar Khan’s troops, the junction of Sale and 
Pollock, he learned that these successes in the- . 
north were nearly counterbalanced by reverses in 
the south. Ghuznee had fallen ; Khelat, though- 
far less tenable, was sorely pressed, and General 
England had met with a disaster in the Kojuck Pass.. 

That officer, then in command of the Scinde 
field force, having been ordered to mardi from/ 
Dadur through the Bolan Pass towards Quettah, 
and from thence to traverse the Kojuck Pass, for^ 
the purpose of reinforcing General Nott, for wholly 
he had supplies of treasure, ammunition, and 
medicine, took with him only five companies of 
H.M. 41st Welsh Regiment, six of Bombay Infantry,., 
one troop of Bombay Cavalry, fifty Poonah Horse?, , 
and four Horse Artillery guns. He was an officer, 
who had served at Flushing and Antwerp, and/} 
subsequently at Tarifa and in Sicily in 1810. 
the 28th of March he reached the entrance 
defile that leads to the village of Hykulzycy, 
he intended to halt for the rest of his briga|d!^,ijjidMb^| 
threading its way through the Bol^n 


by tlie infliction of would appear that, in the hope that 


whii^';| 


m^isivc blow upon the Afglians, 
» |t appear to them, to our own 


would send two or three battalions, 
Pass, he had resolved to halt in the f ift 


;th^t wj have the power of till they should arrive ; and it waa'^^| 


'those who commit 


ing that no such movement wojdd- 
moved on towards Hyknlay^., , 










in total ignor^^''6f‘''”'the 
. : iijdSntiyind O^f the whereabouts of the Afghans, he 
|^;;iicbntiiiued to advance rashly, 
f * Id consequence, he was suddenly attacked, when 
at ' the head of only 500 men, and compelled to 
;' |give way, with the loss of 100 killed or wounded. 
Among the former were Major Apthorpe, of the 
, \ Bombay service, and Captain May, of the 41st. 
-jjjgpdered the whole to retreat to Quettah, where, 
as if he had been pursued, he proceeded to intrench 
lejf. Our loss was small, but the moral effect 
l*cbtnbkt was great, and to it was ascribed the 
dVemor-General s change of policy. 

His peremptory orders for Pollock and Nott to 
withdraw were most mortifying to these officers, 
and neither were slow in bitterly expressing it; 
while the former, in the hope that the order might 
be cancelled, dexterously availed himself of a 
deficiency in carriage, and urged that, until it 
was supplied, he would be unable to fall back upon 
Peshawur. Meanwhile, Brigadier England (who 
was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 41st) seemed to 
have made up liis mind that it was no use attempt- 
ing to enter the Kojuck Pass, and announced that he 
would wait till General Nott came in his direction. 

* Nott lost all patience now, and wrote him peremp- 
torily thus : — “ I think it absolutely necessary that 
a strong brigade of 2,500 men should be imme- 
diately pushed from Quettah to Candahar with the 
supplies noted. I therefore have to acquaint you 
that I will direct a brigade of tliree companies of 
infantry, with a body of cavalry, to march from 
Candahar on the morning of the 25th instant, 
^is force will certainly be at Chiimmun, at the 
northern foot of the Kojuck, on tlie morning of the 
' , ist of May, and possibly on the 30th of this month, 
shall, therefore, fully rely on your marching a 
‘ brigade so that it may reach the southern side of 
' \ the-pass on the above-mentioned date.” 

I' As this was an order which he dared not disobey, 
mai^ from Quettah on the 26th of April, 
p days later he was at Hykulzye, where the 
was barricaded and the enemy in strength; 
[^ handled his troops so well that the Afghans 
idron the ,30th he reached the southern end 
dk Pass, and on sending his advance- 
tlie height's, he had the satisfaction to 
'iti' front already in possession of the 
IS. 

the junction, the who'e continued 
,e city, which they reached on the 
?!vNow, it was at this very time, when 



the id 

inactive,' m , 

reached him, ’'It' 

retrograde policy at a crisis ^ 

be able to relieve Khelatd-Gh^ie^ OiffJ 
strike a blow to retrieve our taniishfeiJ';iio 
great was his mortification that he ; 
himself to write on the subject to his S^ipu^ 

Major RawUnson wrote thus, next' 
gallant Outram “The peremptory ordetT^ 
has come upon us like a thunderclap., 

Candahar is aware of such an order 
received, except the general and mystify 
must preserve profound secrecy as long as 

. . . . When our intended retirement is 

known, we must expect to have the whole 
up in arms, to obtain no cattle, except siibh? is 
we can violently lay hands on. If the worst 
to the worst, we must abandon all baggage iad 
stores, and be content to march with sufficient 'fobd 

to carry us to Quettah.” ' 

But for the courage of such men as Nbtt a^d 
Sale, the Cabul disasters would have been repeated. 
When the whole extent of our loss then becaihb 
known, the former had written to Lord Auckland, 
urging him not to be disheartened for a ipomeini; 
and cheerfully undertaking to mjirch through ithe 
corpse-strewn passes from Candahar to 
soon as the roads should be passable.^;^ ' 
scorned the panic which prevailed at Calcutta,' lift'd ' 
exclaimed — “Stupid blunders caused disasteiis!^?: 
Cabul ; is that a reason for the despair of a 
empire ? I do greatly wonder at such deep;ib 3 ^^^ 
“Had I not been sternly determined,” he 
at a later period, “there would have been no 
on Ghuznee and Cabul, and we should, haVe ilijiiJ 
Afghanistan in disgrace, being laughed 


whole world, and all India would have 
arms. I was obliged, more than once, to 
honour and their lives in spite of themseive^; Mjr 
sepoys always acted nobly, and I coidd lia^ve’ dbhe 

anything with them But when eifiioijig 

our own countrymen all was panic and ittfatiiatioh^ 
from Lord Auckland dowm to the dmm-boy; When 
I endeavoured to uphold the honour of my coun^; 
and save it from disgrace, I was told— mark this, T 
it is on official record — I was told, ^ Your coiidubt 
has been injudicious, and shows that yoti arfe 
for any command.’”* But a time cafie wheh;| 
Ellenborough was among the first to 
appreciate Nott, 

Notwithstanding the apprehensions < 

Rawlinson’s letter to Outram, General 1 

* Sir W. Nott’s Papers. Quaricriy % 




CASSELL'S 

the;^^di^ra ik 

Geii)^''^d^.'a,s;!a, beginning, on the''a9th,n|'|i^; 
he di^^tcE^d a brigade, consisting of 
and;ii^o^ j 3 en£^ battalions, with some cavalryv and a 
CC^iny of: Bombay European gunners, having some 
ninc-poTO^^s# Colonel Wymer, to Khelat-i- 
,Ghibie^ to assist the garrison in the evacuation of 
the pla,^e and the destruction of its works. Only 
two da^'s before, the defenders, under Captain 
Halkett Craigie, had repulsed and slain 500 of the 
enemy, and now, to that ofticer's rhortification, the 
only result was something like an acknowledgment 
of defeat by an abandonment of the place as no 
longer tenable." 

; ^rhb last sheep in the garrison had been killed 
on the: day before Colonel Wymer’s arrival, and 
after three days were spent in the destruction 
of the fortifications, the whole force, accom- 
panied by Craigie’s garrison, marched back to 
Candahar, 

**The order for the immediate evacuation of 
Afghanistan excited a burst of indignation through- 
out India. It was universally felt that to retire 
before , our honour had been vindicated, or the 
prisoUi^s rescued, would indict a deeper stigma 
on,;, the. national character than the capitulation ’ 


the . war. . ■ 

Lord 'EU'enborough expressed 
opinion, h$t could scarcely be indifferent 
unanimous expression of feeling, and he dianged: 
his mind again. On the 4th July, Gener:^LNpt.!:;'||i 
was assured, in an official communication, 
the resolution of the Governor-General to with; :>• f 
draw the troops remained without alteration: On , 
the same day l.ord Ellenborough wrote himself to 
the general, suggesting that it might possibly be . 
feasible for liim to withdraw from Afghanistan' t>y' 
advancing to Ghuznee and Cabul, over the scenes 
of our late disasters ; that this would have a grand 
effect upon the minds of our soldiers, of our allies, 
of our enemies in Asia, of our own countrymen, , 
and of foreign nations in Europe. It was an 
object unquestionably great. A copy of this letter 
was sent to General Pollock, with the suggestion 
that he might possibly feel disposed to advance 
to Cabul and co-operate with General Nott Both 
officers were too happy to move up to the capital 
and retrieve our honour, to think for a moment 
of the responsibility thus thrust upon them, and 
which the Governor-General, as the head of the 
state, should have had the courage to have taken 
upon himself"* 


/•.is’'- 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

FATE OF SHAH SUJAH. — NOTT TAKES THE FIELD. — THE MARCH OF POLLOCK. — CABUL UE-CAPTUREI> 

AND PARTIALLY DESTROYED. 


WH'SXl our army began that retreat from Cabul — a 
which had no end, save, death — Shah Sujali 
|S/ii<i)tnowledged as king, and permitted to 
' ,th^ Balahissar, though the insurgeni chiefs 
3 j: JJie^-I{!^Wers of the State. To Jelalabad he 
feaw. tnessages expressive of his unchange- 
; to the British Government, with 
'■ " though he had contrived 

rupees out of the sums given 
t^Loodiana. But, as there was an 
between the Afglians and the 
' "'"'^ssible that he could be the 
Ee protested his 
the chiefs of 

ifcj'daris demonstrate it by 

'' at the army they were 



fnehd.'ii 


theJ 


about to march for the expulsion of Sale firom 
Jelalabad. “ He was totally unworthy of the sup^ ' 
port which the British Government in an evil houf 
had resolved to give him, and he was now endea*-:; 
vouring to play a double game, in which it waa| 
hardly possible for him not to be a loser. He.' 
safe only while he remained within the B; 
and, therefore, the chiefs who were bentvfl 
destruction used every means in their, p 
lure him beyond its walls.” . „ , , 

As it was rumoured that he would 
or blinded by the Barukzyes, to ,lute;| 
no easy task, but the proposal , 
march to Jelalabad, as a test of 1 " 
reluctant consent from him^smij^h^ 
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rORTRAlT OF LORD ELLENCOROUGIt. 


April, and returned to it unharmed Sung, and then march with tliem for 
As this seemed to prove that At an early hour on the 5th he left the,; 
A^undless, it was announced that under a salute cannon, wearing his n 
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A„«i§^^!i^;.wlj,^., ;;"'Oae ■<)£■' the »•!•; 


^.''^iSujaJtul-Dowlah, son of tbo" Ntwb 
the chief of the assassins^ now 
to ascertain that the king was dead, 
*a^;j^«in. 5 tood idly by while the others stripped 
•iikt'wo^y corpse and tossed it into a ditch. 

i Itl|yould seem that the regicides had been 
" i^oralit of * their real influence, as before night 
\'*da9e<^ Futteh Jung, Sujah’s second son, was pro- 
king in the Balahissar, and was able to rescue 
dead body from further indignity, and 
/IntW'^-’With all the honours due to his rank. But 
I the viprocto of the prince was followed by 
<o;^sion and anarchy, amid which the guns of the 
. J^jahfesar were turned again and again on the city; 

rival factions fought deadly battles in its streets, 
•and these ended in the complete ascendency of 
, Ackbar Khan. 

. While Lord Ellenborough had been changing 
‘his policy, he was anxious to disguise the fact that 
he, was doing so; thus, while he continued to 
address letters to Generals Nott and Pollock, in 
which he constantly reminded them that to “ with- 
draw ** was still his intention, he in the same docu- 
ments gave them express permission to advance 
1 <?n CJabul. The inflexible resolution to withdraw, 
with the permission to advance, were very like a 
•contradiction, but the legal education of the 
.•Governor-General will account for any tergi* ersa- 
' tipn of which he was then apparently guilty. Of 
i|(i9 Beveridge, himself a lawyer, says : “ Withdraw 
was still the order of the day, but there were 
different modes of effecting it. General Nott, for 
mstanipe, instead of taking the shortest road, and 
.la^riring into Scinde by the Bolan Pass, might prefer 
to,,go a thousandjniles about, and after traversing 
.A%hani$tan fr^flpilfth to south, reach India by 
^/"Khyber Mjj^nd the Punjaub. Some may 
;^^;that to saKd^^of such a march as a ‘with- 
wasi^pere play upon words — in short, a 
e. The Governor-General thought 
n?3PSaw in this very quibble the means 
Jiving his own consistency and re- 
ovur of the British arms.” 

; whole responsibility was thrown 
whom Ellenborough knew was 
not to accept it with joy; 
^ .second letter of the 4th of July 

i,be enabled by coup de main 
if .Ghiiinee and Cabul, you will 
, leayp decisive proofs of the 


army, trithout impeaching its 





^ dttb, wblcpi:b^s^^ 

ii|jtii 5 «i©d.yo^ the 

'Which are the gates -of the Temple> 

These will .be just trophies of yotit 
march.” ■ 

As an artful, but additional inducement to 
the route to Ghuznee, Nott was informed tbaf 
copy of the letter would be forwarded to PoUodf,' ; 
with instructions to facilitate the advance by a 
forward movement, and that the operations of the ' 
two armies should be in conjunction, so aS td 
effect, with the smallest amount of loss, the occupa^ 
tion of Cabul, while keeping open our coramuniC^ . 
tion between that place and Peshawur. 

Our soldiers heard the welcome tidings of the 
intended advance with joy; and with joy, tooj did 
the generals accept that responsibility which woa 
selfishly and ungenerously thrown on them, and 
which, in the event of failure, might have ended 
dubiously for them both. 

Nott, as having the longer march to perform, 
was the first to uncase the colours. Havii^ 
dispatched Brigadier England, with five regiments 
and a half, twelve guns, and some cavalry, to 
march by the Bolan Pass, he jirepared to take the 
longer and more difflcult route with his main body ; 
and on the 9th of August he made his first march 
northward in the direction of Ghuznee. The route 
was continued without interruption as far as 
Mookur, a large village, distant 130 miles from 
Candahar, when some of the enemy^s cavalry come 
in sight, on which our light companies were sent to 
the front. That night an attempt made on the 
baggage was repulsed, and sixty Afghans were 
sabred; but on the following day, the 28th of • 
August, the first actual skirmish occurred, with a 
result not at all creditable to the British arms. , “ ^ 

A rei)ort having been brought into camp that a 
portion of Shumshoodeen Khan’s army had attac^^'^ ^ 
the grass-cutters who had gone out to forage, Capta%/ 
Delamaine, who commanded the cavalry, moved, t0. 
the front, while dispatching a messenger, to> ^ 
adjutant-general that he had done so. 
sage was not delivered in proper time, and 
Delamaine was unsupported. He ovdtois 
repulsed the enemy, with loss. Elated 
cavalry rode on, and by pursuing the d 
far, fell among the whole of SKii 
army in difficult ground, ^ full bfeji; 
whence the matchlock-men. 
heavy fire; and the first tidingj^jd 
of an encounter was the ' ' 
of whirling dust obscured ;th0:;i 
and out of these some. 





^ Deing cfl^ea by bnly 159 of lthe 

J:On^^ Nott^s main body ap- 
vptoaching^ tlie Afghans moved^T, satisfied with 
what they had done. “ 

Among the slain were Captains Bury and Reeves, 
of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry. When a regiment, 
V' 'wJth some field-pieces, went to the front to recover 
, the bodies, of those who fell — fifty in number — they 
:/were all found to be deprived of their heads, hands, 
,andf<cr|jli^f^Se shockingly mutilated. At Ghuznee, 
•Captain Reeves’ head was exhibited as that of 
General Nott, who, it was said, had been entirely 
, defeated near Mookur, himself killed, his army 
dispersed, and his guns taken.* 

The effect of all this was to add greatly to the 
forces of Shumshoodeen Khan, and, at the same 
time, to inflate him with such confidence, that he 
began to think of assuming the offensive. Accord- 
ingly, on the 30th, when Nott was marching upon 
Ghoaine, he took up a position on some hills in 
firont of the British. The country there was finely 
wooded and studded with little square forts, 
having round towers at each angle. To lure him to 
a trial of strengtli, Nott, about three in the afternoon, 

? moved out witli half his force. The challenge 
was at once accepted. Beating tom-toms, and 
uttering discordant yells, the Afghans came pouring 
down, and there ensued a conflict which Nott de- 
scribes with brevity in his despatch : — ‘‘ The enemy 
advanced in the most bold and gallant manner, 
each division cheering as they came into position ; 
their left being upon a hill of some elevation, their 
centre and right along a low ridge, until their flank I 
rested on a fort filled with men. They opened a 
fire of small arms, supported by two six-pounder 
- horse artillery guns, which were admirably served ; 
our columns advanced upon the different points 
with great regularity and steadiness, and after a 
^hott but spirited contest completely defeated the 
v^emy, capturing their guns, tents, ammunition, &c., 

, disj)ersing them in every direction. One hour 
rtubre pf daylight would have enabled me to destroy 
of their infantry. Shumshoodeen fled in 
Ijdurection of Ghuznee, accompanied by about 

men.' 

*!► 

i guns had been worked by Mussulman 
our service. Our total in killed and 
1 1104 officers and men, and seven ty- 
including thirteen missing. Next day 
: by 'a body of Huzaurehs, men of a 
KTppa-niisan mountains, supposed to 
on. They professed a great 
i* Captain Neill. 



lot the Afghans* 
implored the general to 
to rase Ghuznee, but more 
or destroy “ Jubber Jung," as th^r 
sixty-four-pound brass gun, for which 
to entertain a deep religious horror. ’ /I 
are always good shots alike with bow ai0 
lock; in addition to which their arms nre’ a 
sword, a long narrow dagger in a wooden ' 
and sometimes a spear.* ' ' k 

On the morning of the 5th of Septembei^\W9tt|Jv 
was before the lofty city of Ghuznee. It 
armed men, he tells us in his despatch 
Indian Government, and on a range of mouhti^i ^ 
that lie north-east of the fortress there hoveirifcS p, 
heavy bodies of cavalry and infantry. MsjW \ 
Saunders, of the Engineers, with the i6th Bengal , . 
Infantry, proceeded to reconnoitre it to select ii : 
point for breaching ; but, as he approached thp ! 
village of Bullab, which occupies a spur of the 
mountains, about 600 yards from the walls, he was 
attacked by the enemy in sucli numbers that it 
became necessary to support the i6th. CaJ>min. 
Ferdinand White, of H.M. 40th, moved up witfe 
the light companies. Then Nott advanced with, 
the other troops, and the firing became general . 
The village was captured, and Shumshoodeen 
Khan, who had been considerably reinforced by 
Sultan Jan, from Cabul, retired, with his infantry^ 
within the walls, but not before we had lost forty- 
six men and sixteen horses. Two regiments of 
infantry and some light guns were left in Bullab tp< - 
guard the formation ol' the breaching battery, wfafle*' ^ 
the rest of the troops encamped on the Cabul Toa^r 
The enemy waited patiently till all the tents were^ 
up and the drums had beaten for breakfast, wti^ 
tremendous report was heard, and a shot^ fifidSih^ 
“Jubber Jung" whizzed over the mess-tent of 
40th, and landing among the camels 
killed several of them. Shot after shot came 
it with amazing rapidity, and as these were kbiiglfly 
made of hammered iron, they hissed in their 
passage through the air. The camp was therefore 
transferred to Rosah, where the tents were set up 
amid vineyards and orchards. As the guns for the 
battery "were being moved into position on the* 
morning of the 6th, it was found that Ghuznee waa 
empty. The enemy had abandoned it under 
of night. ^ 

We thus entered the famous fortress 
firing another shot. The Cabul Gate, by;r# 

Lord Keane had marched in, was tc . , 

up, and in the citadel where our offic^ra 

* Elphinstone*s •* Account of 
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w[|^l''^e'::.$tat^^^ of Colonel ,pal|ner 
thori^'^ui ' to '"'torture. '' The mace ■ that 
aboy<6Vili‘fc y^ tomb of Mahmood-ra yeA|)00 of 

’shut with a metal head so heavy that few 
men dould wield it — was gone ; so was that mighty 
watTlbr^^ shield; but the sandal-wood gates, which, it 
was said, he had brought from Somnauth eight cen- 
turies before, were secured ; and on hearing of this, 
Xx>rd Ellenborough expressed his delight in a private 
lettoi! to General Nott, abounding in minute and 
frivolous detail as to the mode in which the gates 
were to be paraded on the, march liomeward, and 
iCJpnVeycd to their final destination. They were 
removed by a company of our 40th l^egimcnt, 
amid the tears, curses, and wailings of the fakirs 
who watched the shrine. “ J ubber J ung was found 
to be a brass gun of the finest kind, and beautifully 
ornamented All the guns taken in Ghuznee were 
burst, by order of the general. The fortifications 
were blown up, the woodwork set on fire, and the 
flames of this ancient and renowned citadel, the 
cradle of the Moslem power and faith in India, 
lighted the sky during a whole night. 

^ Carrying with him the alleged gates of Somnauth, 
which Mahmood had reft from the famous temple 
in 1024, General Nott, on the 10th of September, 
marched from Ghuznee, and met with no opposition 
till the fourth day, when, on arriving at Maidan 
(twenty miles from Cabul), he found Shum- 
shoodeen Khan, Sultan Jan, and other Afghan 
chiefs, at the head of 12,000 men, in ])ossession of 
Sbme heights, and prepared to disj^ule his ])assage. 
He immediately attacked them, and, as he states in 
his despatdi to General Pollock, commanding west 
of the Indus, “ our troops dislodged them in gallant 
style, and their conduct afforded me the greatest 
satisfaction.” He had only two men killed, but 
, several wounded, including three subalterns.* 

The march of the 17th of September brought our 
; C^ndahar force within five miles of the blood- 
V^Wned capital, which was already in possession of 
Pollock, who had entered it on the pre- 
5. day, and of whose triumphant march we 
I now give a brief account. 



of 8,000 men, he left Jelalabad^ and 
reached Gundamuck, where the enemy 
1 in sufficient force to justify certain 
; ; ;jdaat;i though necessary, are not worth 

^ iityras not until the 7th of September 

Was resumed by the first column, 
''(he ^ second, under General 
^ - jlllj to follow on the 8th. On 

reached Jugdulluk, 

' / J!>espatQhes. j 



r*04*- 




a kind 

;^ieTeft' of the road; and PoUOck,', 
battle and vengeance, without waiting tfi 
second column, ^jdefed an attack. The (be,, met. 
this with great fjfcness for some time, resplutelj^^‘| 
maintaining their posts, though the shells Of 
howitzers burst in showers among them; but ‘the 
fiery gallantry of the veterans of Jelalabad was 
irresistible, and the heights were triumphantly 
stormed. Singular to say, w^e had only one man 
killed — an officer — and sixty-five wounded, among , 
whom was one officer. 

This success facilitated the progress of the 
second column, and both formed a junction at 
Tizeen on the nth. Already had 
chiefs become aware of the futility of resistance, 
and thought of obtaining terms. With this view, 
Ackbar Khan, who licld Captain Troup as a species 
of hostage, sent for that officer, and told him “ that 
he was immediately to proceed to Gundamuck, to 
General Pollock, and offer, on the part of the 
Afghan chiefs, submission to any terms he might 
be pleased to dictate, provided he would stay the 
advance of his army on Cabul.” Troup, aware 
that the time for negociation was passed, and that 
for punishment was come, urged the futility of the 
jiroposed journey. Ackbar seems to have become 
sensible of that, too; and the moment he learned 
that the British troops were halting in the Pass of 
Jugdulluk, and might be entangled there like their 
luckless comrades, he moved his camp to Khoord 
Cabul, and then pushed on to Tizeen, where the 
jiosition of the British was certainly a perilous one. 

They were in the bottom of a valley, encompassed 
by great mountains, and there Pollock’s pickets 
w’^cre attacked with such boldness on the evening of 
the 1 2th September that, though the assault was re- 
pulsed by the energy and personal valour of Colonel 
Taylor, it was evident that progress through the pass 
beyond would be hotly contested. On the 13th 
became necessary for Pollock to decide whetner 
that gloomy vale, where the bones of our dead, lay 
whitening in thousands — as, indeed, Ihey were 
over the route — was again to become the scene--^' ^ 
another dreadful carnage, or whether it 
witness the condign punishment of A^lwui;! 

On entering the Tizeen Pass next day^itei^^ 
were seen to be crowned with i6,oop'iaaj^i5 
Ackbar Khan, and in the battle.^ 
the utmost energies of the combal? 
sides were keenly called 
elated by their previous 
hoped that they were to.,achi^|| 
more glorious victory, whileT^ ‘ 






irS^fm -of “lElie 

3n]il^' by: still stronger motivi^ 

- ' iob&pam^ arms, whose remains lay 

cSpWti^d around them, were filing aloud for 
Visnge^ce, and the only question how was, whether, 
ffey virfoiy, they were to give a true response to this 
call, or, by defeat, to be in a like manner exter- 
minated.” 

" The battle was begun by a body of Afghan 
. horse, who, full of confidence and the desire for 
plunder, descended into the plain to attack our 
baggage, ere they could reach which, our cavalry 
fell upon them like a human tempest, threw them 
into instant confusion, and cut them to pieces. 
Meanwhile, our infantry had won the crest of the 
heights, and, trusting chiefly to the bayonet, carried 
all before them. Though the flower of the Ghiljies 
and other tribes were under their most able chiefs, 
their efforts were vain, for the troops with whom 
they had to deal were unlike the dispirited fugitives 
of Elphinstone, who, long ere this, had died in the 
Tower of Tizecn. Deprived of the double advan- 
tage which they hoped to possess, in their elevated 
position and the long range of their juzails, on the 
ntsLS approach of our infantry they acknowledged 
their defeat by flight; but not before we lost 162 
men killed and wounded, exclusive of four officers 
among the latter. 

Leaving his army to its fate, Ackbar Khan fled, 
almost alone, to the Ghorebund Valley, while 
General Pollock continued his march, without 
further molestation, through Khoord Cabul and 
Boothauk, and on the T5th of September he en- 
camped on the race-course at Cabul. On the 
morning of the i6th he hoisted the British colours 
on the Balahissar, while our bands played the 
National Anthem, and the cheers of the soldiers 
rose ‘‘ with triumphant ^'ehemence, as if they would 
rend the heavens 

The next occupation of our troops after entering 
/ Cabul was the collection and reverent interment of 
. bones of their brother-soldiers and others who 
feUen in that terrible retreat. In many places 

■ 1 piles, and nearly all headless, 
g taken the skulls as trophies, 
lorrible and agonising were the 
lany of our officers and their 
j skulls and shattered bones, the 
iar friend or comrade. On the 
ahappy “44th made their last 
!00 skeletons were found lying 

first attention was turned to 


^Sk^^'captives, whom Ackbar Khan, 


ev^hing’ of 'vidue,' 

wastes and steep ascents 'of, . 

many thousand feet above the 
Bamean, where they arrived oh' 
tember. Sir Richmond Shakespeare, the 
secretary, was now dispatched after 
head- of 600 Kuzzilbash Lancers. The 
officers were then under the charge of; 
Mohammed, "who had been a native 
in a local Afghan regiment, but had deserted 
the previous year. On the nth of Septembwhi^f 
had called Captains Johnson, Lawrence, and 
Pottinger aside, and produced a letter from AcHb^irr; 
Khan, desiring him to convey the helpless prisoniiiv^.' 
to the higher regions of the Hindoo Coosh, andf : 
deliver them over to the Usbec Tartar chief of" ,, 
Kholoom, in which case, too probably, we should 
never have heard of them more. At the same timejhe. 
exhibited a letter from Mohun Lall, the moonshee 
of the assassinated envoy, promising, on the part 
of General Pollock, a gratuity of 20,000 rupees, 
with an annuity of 12,000, if he would restore the 
captives. “ I know nothing,” said he, of General 
Pollock ; but if you three gentlemen will swear to> 
me by your Saviour to make the offer good, I will 
deliver you over to your own people.” 

The proposal was rapturously received, and the'- 
officers and ladies united in making themselves 
responsible by a deed for the funds. Major' Pot^ 
tinger now, by common consent, assumed direction 
of their movements. He deposed the governor of- 
Bamean, and laid under contribution a caravan pf* 
Lolianee merchants which passed it. He secured:, 
the Afghan escort of 250 men by promising thetoi* , 
four months' pay on reacliing Cabul, and issued 
proclamations to the neighbouring chiefs to make' 
their obeisance to him, while he granted 
remissions of revenue. To be ready for a siege, 
the hero of Herat repaired the fortifications,’ dttg; 
wells, and laid in provisions; and on the 
passing horseman brought the glorious tidings, that 
Ackbar Khan was a fugitive in the Toba Moun- 
tains, that the Afghan army was annihilated, and 
that Pollock was in full march for CabuL 

Major Pottinger now determined to return there 
with his fellow-prisoners, who all moved on the: 

1 6th, and slept that night ‘on the bare roefc^-. 
unconscious, amid their joy, of suffering or fadgu^';' 
Next afternoon, when they were resf ng 
sunshine under the walls of an old fort. Sir 
mond Shakespeare came galloping up 
Kuzzilbashes, and was received with, 
pleasure; and more than ever did 
— especially the ladies, with their 
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thankful for the grace and protecting providence 
of a forbearing and merciful God/’ * 

But the party had still a long march through a 
difficult and disturbed country; and as Shakespeare 
was not without feais that Ackbar might make an 
effort to recover his prey, he forwarded an urgent 
message to General Pollock to send troops to their 
support, as the Pass of Suffed Khak, through which | 
they had to march, was said to be beset. At the 


“ It was a glorious rescue,"^ ssiys another writer, 
“ but, alas ! that the number rescued should be so 
small. Majo/-General Shelton, of H.M. 44th Foot, 
stands at the head of the list. The total number 
of all who were released and recovered by Nott 
and Pollock’s brilliant advance to Cabul, and by 
Sale’s forward movement, was only 122. Of this 
number nine were ladies, and three the wives of 
non-commissioned officers, there were twenty-two 
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same time, it was resolved that the party should 
move forward by forced marches, for which every 
facility was afforded by the Kuzzilbash chiefs, who 
supplied fresh horses ; and on the 20th they met a 
British officer, who gave them the welcome intelli- 
gence that the gallant Sale, with his noble brigade, 
was but a few miles distant, on the road to meet 
them. “All doubt was now at an end,” says 
lieutenant (afterwards General Sir Vincent) Eyre : 
“ we were once more imder the safeguard of British 
troops. General Sale was there in person, and 
his happiness in regaining his long-lost wife and 
daughter my be Sbagined.” 

* Lieutenant Eyre’s "Joumal.” 
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I children, and thirty-four officers." The resi, with the 
j exception of two or three regimenttl clerks, were 
j British non-commissioned officers and privates’^ 

I Many of them had no other garment than a 
sheep-skin ; others had the flowing garb of Afghan- 
istan. Our camp at Cabul rang with acclamations 
I when they entered it, and never since the estab- 
lishment of British India had so intense a 
j feeling of anxiety pervaded the commurity as the 
fate of the prisoners excited, and the thrill of 
delight which vibrated throughout the countiy on 
the announcement of their safety may be more 
easily conceived than described.* 

* Marshman, 
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Cabul was won, but the fighting was not entirely 
over. Under Ameen Oolah Khan, the most bitter 
of our enemies, the scattered bands qf the Afghan 
army were gathering in Kohistan, or the highlands 
of the country, and it was deemed necessary to dis- 
perse them. For this purpose General McCaskill 
marched against Istaliff ; but prior to his departure, 
an interesting ceremony was performed inLadySale’s 
tent, when some oC the infants who had been born 
in captivity were baptised by a military chaplain. 

Istaliff, boasted as the virgin fortress of Afghan- 
istan, had hence been selected by the insurgents as 
the place where to leave their families and treasure. 
It occupies a spur of the Hindoo Coosh, distant 
twenty miles from Cabul, and McCaskill found 
its strength had not been over-rated. The town 
rose in terraces on the mountain slope, and besides 
being protected by numerous forts, was accessible 
only by climbing heights, sejiarated by deej) ravines 
and narrow avenues, lined on each side by the 
strong walls of gardens and vineyards. Confident 
in the traditional strength of Istaliff, the enemy 
were disdainfully careless in their arrangements for 
its defence ; thus, when the British troops advanced 
on the morning of the 29th, they cleared the 
approaches with ease. The town was stormed, 
and much booty found, and by some means about 
a third of the place was burned down. No lives 
were taken after resistance ceased. A large number 
of women and children Avere collected and placed 
under guard for transmission to their friends, and 
they were treated with every care and considera- 
tion ; but considering all thr:t liappened there— how 
the people had murdered Captain Codrington, 
Lieutenant Rattray, and others, when dwelling 
peacefully in their midst — how Major Pottinger 
had escaped covered with wounds, after all his 
people were slain — it iniglit not have excited sur- 
prise had every armed man in the place been put to 
death. As there were no means for transporting 
their booty, our soldiers threw into the flames all 
that they could not convey about their persons.* 

General McCaskill next marc hed to Charikur, 
where our regiment of Ghoorkas had perished by 
wholesale slaughter, and burned it down. The 
objects of the new expedition had been accom- 
plished; the surviving prisoners had been released; 
Afghanistan had been re -conquered, and our military 
reputation thus restored ; but one thing more Avas 
necessary, to leave some retributiA^e and lasting 
mark of our A^enge:mce on its capital. 

Prior to doing this, our generals, somcAvliat un- 
wisely, set up another puppet-king at Cabul. Futteh 
Jung, the son of the nnwdercd Siiah Sujah, found 
* ** Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan.” 


his way, in a state of utter destitution, to General 
PoUock^s camp at Gundamuck, from whence he 
accompanied our troops to Cabul, where he was 
again installed as king. But this availed him 
nothing, for when the departure of our army was 
announced, he resolved to return Avith it rather 
than Avear a crown which Avould cost him his life, 
and a younger brother took his place, only to be 
dethroned before we crossed the Indus. The Bala- 
hissar, Avliich had been doomed to destruction, was, 
most umvisely, left untouched, but the great bazaar 
of Cabul, the most splendid edifice of its kind in 
Central Asia, Avas undermined and blown up, as 
having been the place Avhere Macnaghten^s muti- 
lated corpse had been exposed to the insults of a 
mob for days. 

I The British colours were lowered on the Bala- 
hissar, and Avith emotions of high satisfaction, our 
two armies began their liomeAvard march, accom- 
panied by the family of Shah Sujah. This was on 
the 1 2th of October, 1842. Lord Ellenborough 
was all impatience to publish their triumphs to the 
world in official proclamations. He was at Simla, 
in the house from Avhich Lord Auckland had sent 
the declaration of war four years before, and he 
issued a proclamation announcing the termination 
of it, and that some dramatic effect should not be 
wanting, he dated it on the same day of the month 
with Lord Auckland’s manifesto, though it was not 
issued till ten days later, and it Avas much censured 
for its unseemly remarks upon his predecessor. 

‘‘ Disasters,” Avrote Lord Ellenborough, un- 
paralleled in their extent, except by the errors in 
which they originated, have, in one short cam- 
paign, been avenged on every scene of past misfor- 
tune The combined army of Britain and 

India,” he continued, '‘superior in equipment, in 
disci] )linc, and in valour, and in the officers by 
Avhom it is commanded, to any that can be opposed 
to it in Asia, Avill stand in unassailable strength on 
its own soil, and for ever, under the blessing of 
Providence, preserve the glorious empire it has 
won in security and honour.” 

With Nott and other generals, and not with Lord 
Ellenborough, lay the glory that had been won; 
but in his inflation, his proclamation about the 
captured gates excited ridicule as a parody on 
Na])oleon’s famous bulletin. 

“ My friends and brothers,” he said, in his address 
to the princes of India, “ our victorious army bears 
the gates of the Temple of Somnauth in triumph 
from Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of the 
Sultan Mahmood looks upon the.mns of Ghusnee !’ 

The insult of 800 years is at la^ avenged 

To you, princes and chiefs of Sirhind, of ftaj^rara, 
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of Malwah, and of Goojerat, I shall commit this 
glorious trophy of successful warfare. You will 
yourselves, with all honour, transmit these gates 
of sandal-wood to the restored temple of Som- 
nauth.’’ 

This document excited such laughter, that many 
persons doubted its genuineness. The gates which 
Nott was ordered to guard as he would his colours, 
and which an old Fakir predicted would never 
reach Somnauth, were borne in a wagon covered 
with costly trappings, escorted by Hindoo volun- 
teers from the 2nd Grenadiers,* and taken in Lord 
Ellenborough's train to Agra, while, as the pro- 
cession went forward, hundreds of frantic Hindoos 
prostrated themselves before it, and made pooja, 
as if it were a deity ; but the gates never went 
further than Agra, and were thrown into a lumber 
room of the fort. Moreover, the gates proved in 
the end not to be those of Somnauth, as their date 
was found to be much more recent than the time 
of Mahmood of Ghuznee. 

Partly to overawe the Siklis, and partly to get 
up a grand ovation, the Governor-General mustered 
a large army at Ferozepore, and there, at the bridge 

* Captain Neill —Appendix. 
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of the Sutlej, amidst hundreds of elei)hants, which he 
had collected to do honour to the returning troops, 
he welcomed General Pollock with the rescued 
captives, and* General Nott — who must have felt 
some contempt for the whole affair — with the gates 
in their wagon. The officers were feasted in a 
magnificent tent, while a repast of their favourite 
sweetmeats was given to the sepoys. All the 
troops in camp now mustered 40,000 men, and if 
imposing, it was also a judicious display after our 
recent military disasters beyond the Indus. 

The Afghan prisoners were now liberated ; and 
on taking leave of Dost Mohammed, Lord Ellen- 
borough asked his opinion of the British after all 
he had seen in India. “ I have been struck,” 
replied the Dost, “with the magnitude of your* 
resources, your ships, your arsenals ; but what I 
cannot understand is, why the rulers of an empire 
so vast and flourishing should have gone across 
the Indus to deprive me of my poor and barren 
country.” 

The surprise expressed by the Dost, says Marsh- 
man, w^as erjually sliared by the community in 
Britain and India ; and liere the curtain drops on 
the dark tragedy of Afghanistan. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE CAPTURE OF CANTON. — RELATIONS WITH SCINDE. — I'HE PERFIDV OF ALJ MORAD. — EMAUMGHUR 

DE.STROYED. — RATTLE OK MEANEE. 


To preserve coherence in the foregoing narrative of 
the Afghan war, we have omitted, chronologically, 
a reference to the expedition to the coast of China, 
in May, 1840. 

In our dispute concerning the opium trade. Lord 
Palmerston, in 1839, gave instructions to our 
Resident at Canton to inform all British merchants 
and masters of vessels that to traffic in that drug 
was illegal ; that “ the British Government could 
not interfere for the purpose of enabling British 
subjects to violate the laws of the country to which 
they trade.” Nevertheless, smuggling was greatly 
carried on, the Chinese authorities at Canton con- 
nivmg at it, while the supreme government, like the 
British Resident, issued proclamations against it. 
In Ihe February of 1839, strict orders came from 
Pekin to carry the official decrees into effect, and 
hence, a Chine^ie accused of smuggling was publicly 
strangled in front of the foreign factories. 


Captain Elliot, our Resident, thereupon ordered 
all British craft not having licenses to proceed out- 
side the Bogue. On the 10th of March the im- 
perial commissioner, Lin, arrived at Canton, and 
on the iStli he issued two edicts, one to Hong 
merchants, and the other to foreigners ; the latter 
requiring every particle of opium in the store-ships, 
as well as in the vessels without the Chinese waters, 
to be delivered up to the government on the 
penalty of death. Captain Elliot, and other resi- 
dents at Canton, who had never been concerned in 
any opium transactions, were seized, and threatened 
with execution unless the mandate was complied 
with in three days. Our representat^^^ had only 
the alternative of death or implicit obedience. To 
save lives he chose the latter, and pronii^ied to give 
up opium to the value of 2,500,000, a great part of 
which was at the time on the high seas, and entirely 
beyond the control of the Chinese government* 
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An the opium in these vessels was delivered up ; 
but Lin contended that the specified amount was 
not made good, and detained Captain Elliot under 
the same threat of death, compelling him to pur- 
chase opium, to the value of about ;£‘4o,ooo, to 
make up the quantity. A convention entered into 
hy^ the Chinese commissioner for caitying on the 
outside trade was, on some pretence, broken ; and a 
rencontre took place between H.M. shii)s Vo/tjge and 
Hyacinth and a fleet of war-junks, which ended in 
the utter destruction of the latter. Various attempts 
were made to burn the British ships in the roads, 
and to poison their crews. To demand redress and | 
compensation for these insults, and the vast destruc- 
tion of property, an expedition was sent from India, 
*under Sir Hugh Gougli, who captured Canton in 
May, 1840, and also took possession of the whole 
river defences, which were held by our troops until 
6,000,000 dollars were paid by the Chinese govern- 
ment,* and five ports were opened to European 
commerce. 

Before the final evacuation of Afghanistan took 
place, the attention of the Governor-General had 
been drawn to Scinde. On the 4th of November, 
1842, a draft of a treaty with the Ameers of Scinde 
was prepared, and several of its articles became 
important before the strife then raging was over. 
By the 2nd article the Company’s rupee was to 
become the only coin legally current after the 1st 
of January, 1845. 5 ^^^ article the Ameers 

renounced the privilege of coining money. Article I 
6 related to the cutting of wood for steamers j 
navigating the Indus. By article 7, Kurrachce 
and Tatta were ceded to us, with a free passage 
between them. By article 8, .Su])sulkhote, which 
had been taken from the Nawab by the Ameers, 
and the territory between the present frontier of 
Bhawalporc and the town of Rohrec, are ceded to 
“that ever faithful friend and ally of the British 
Government,” his Highness of Bhawalporc. 

Nott’s advance upon Candahar the Ameers mis- 
took for a retrograde movemenl, and though he 
afterwards destroyed Ghuznec, and joined in the 
retribution that fell on Cabul and Istaliff, they would 
assume that his measures bore the character of a 
flight. “ It was,” says Sir Charles Napier, “ viewed 
as a proof of weakness, and the Beloochees and 
Brahooes became more hopeful nnd more confident 
than before. The Ameers of Up])cr and Lower 
Scinde consulted together how best to league 
against the Feringhees ; Sikh vakeels were at Khyr- 
poor ready to start for Lahore, loaded with presents 
for the Maharajah; and at the same time letters came 
from the victorious Afghani, reminding the Ameers 

’•Lord Jo^lyn's “ Chines?, Expedition Despatches, &c. 


that they were ever feudatories of the Dooranee 
empire, and exhorting them to act boldly in the 
common cause. These things led to the Ameers’ 
final destruction : they were the forerunners of the 
battle by which they fell ; but their primary cause, 
it has been shown, was deeper seated. The 
Scindian war was no isolated event. ‘ It was the 
tail of the Afghan storm.’ ” * 

To prosecute a war with the British, the Ameers 
swore upon the Koran their resolution to unite with 
Afghans, Sikhs, or any other allies ; but, luckily 
for us, at this crisis there was then in command of 
the troops in Scinde, where he was invested with 
full diplomatic and military power, a soldier of the 
highest reputation, Sir Charles James Napier, who 
had served first in the Irish rebellion, and afterwards 
in Spain and America. He was taken prisoner at 
Corunna, but not until he had received five wounds, 
and had his ribs broken by a cannon-shot, t He was 
a man of heroic valour and extraordinary energy ; 
but it is said, by Marshman, that he assumed his 
post in Scinde with a strong prejudice against the 
Ameers. The investigation of the charges of 
disloyalty was left to him by the Governor-General; 
with the distinct injunction that he was not to pro- 
ceed against them without the most complete proof 
of their guilt ; and we are also told that he did not 
consider the war about to be launched upon them as 
just. Various treaties had been forced already upon 
these free and independent chiefs; and now Britain 
treated their country as if it were a province won 
in war. When Lieutenant East wick, on behalf of 
the Bombay Government, laid before the Ameers 
the draft-treaty referred to, Noor Mohammed, 
one of the most powerful, took from a box all the 
treaties which were in force, and with some sarcasm, 
asked what was to become of all these ; but before 
he could be rej)lied to, he added, indignantly, 
“ Here is another annoyance ! Since the days thac 
Scinde has been connected with Britain there has 
always been something new ; your Government is 
never satisfied. We are anxious for your friend- 
ship, but we cannot be continually persecuted. 
We have given a road to your troops through our 
territories, and now you wish to remain ! ” 

The death of this patriotic chief facilitated the 
designs of Britain, which were carried out with as 
little sense of scruple as of justice. The Ameers 
had submitted with tolerable patience to much 
injustice under Lord Auckland’s administration, 
but when his successor arrived, “ a puerile and hot^ 
headed policy was pursued, calculated, to drive 
them to madness or despair. Yet, as in the case 

* "Conquest of Scinde.*’ 

t Hart’s “Army List,” 1843. 
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of Afghanistan, his hot vigour was followed by re- 
action, and he hesitated as to the expediency of 
forcing certain cessions of .territory, which he had 
ordered Colonel Outram, the Resident, to demand.” 
And it was when one of his fits of activity returned, 
that he placed Sir Charles Napier in civil and 
military command in Scinde. 

On the 5th of October, 1842, that officer reported 
to Calcutta that the Ameers levied toll upon the 
Indus, contrary to a treaty which, like others, had 
been forced upon tliem by our Government, 
and “which,” it has been said, “tliey had no more 
right to dictate, than any Scinde or Belooch robber 
would have to levy black-mail witliin the Indian 
territory.” Although he admitted tliat the Ameers 
had been aggrieved, and had as yet committed no 
act of aggression, he still resolved to carry out the 
Governor-General’s unjust i)olicy with a resolute 
will, and a series of intrigues began “between 
certain of the Ameers, which were neither very 
clever nor cunning, and eventually did more to 
embarrass afiairs and drive the Ameers to resistance, 
than any of the articles of the oppressive and inso- 
lent treaty forced u])on them;”* and eventually, 
without allowing tliein to discuss the terms of it, 
Sir Charles Napier sequestrated the whole of tlie 
lands stated in the first treaty, which belonged to 
Belooch chiefs, who were feudatories of Ameers, 
thus plunging them at once in jienury. 

These violent measures were caused hy the 
villainy of Ali Morad. The highest dignity in 
Upper Scinde was the office of Rais, the symbol 
of which was a turlian. Mcer Rooslum, then in 
his eightieth year, had long enjoyed it, and was 
venerated by all. According to the usage of the 
-country, the succession to this honour belonged to 
his younger brotlicr, Ali Morad, but he washed to 
bestow it on his own son. To make sure of the 
turban, the former won the confidence of Napier, 
whose mind he poisoned against Mcer Roostum, 
who, terrified by three threatening messages sent 
by the general, fled to the castle of Ali Morad, on 
whose head he placed the coveted turban, an act 
which betokened the surrender of power. Sir 
Charles was not without some suspicion that the 
cession had been obtained by force or fraud, and 
wished to see the Meer on the subject. To pre- 
vent any elucidation of the matter, and preclude 
an interview, Ali woke his brother at midnight, 
and urged flight, as the British troops \vere coming 
to aeize him. In fear and bewilderment the aged 
chief rode in the dark to the camp of seine other 
relatives, twelve miles distant, to avoid .Sir Charles 
Napier, who immediately issued a proclamation 

* * ' ^^rliamcntary Papers relating lo Scinde,” &c. 


to the Ameers of Scinde, announcing that tras 
resolved to maintain Ali Morad as chieftato of tlte 
Talpoora family. Meer Roostum sent his minister 
instantly to Napier, to relate the true story, and 
how he had been promjifed to fly. To this expla- 
nation an arrogant reply w^as sent by the general, 
who announced his resolution of reducing and 
destroying Emaumghur in the desert, because it 
was deemed the “ Gibraltar of Upper Scinde and 
he was determined to show^ the Ameers that 
“ neither the deserts nor their negociations could 
intercept the progress of a British army.” 

Accordingly, although avc w’crc then at peace 
with all the known authorities of Scinde, on the 
4th of January, 1843, he made his arrangements 
for crossing the desert, and started on the night of 
the 5th, with 350 men of li.M. 22nd Regiment, 
mounted on camels, two soldiers on each with their 
muskets shmg ; two 24-pound howitzers, with 
double teams of camels, 200 of the Scinde Horse, 
provisions for fifteen days and water for four. On 
the 7th, Choonka, twenty-five miles from Deejeekote, 
was reached. Though the Ameers had repeatedly 
shown themselves, no opposition was encountered, 
and after a toilsome march, the 12th saw Napier 
before Emaumghur, a sc pare fort built of burned 
brick with round towers, about fifty feet in height, 
and capable of resisting any force unfurnished by 
artillery. It was found to be deserted, so nothing 
remained but to destroy it, which was effectually 
done with to, 000 lbs. of powder, in sight of clouds of 
fanatical Bdoochec horsemen, who hovered in the 
desert and looked angrily on. He then retired, 
and on the 21st of January reached Peer Abubeker, 
on the road from Khyrpoor to Hyderabad. The 
Duke of Wellington said it was “one of the most 
curious military exyiloits ” he had ever heard of, 
but as poor old Meer Mohammed, to whom the 
fort belonged, had never given us the least offence, 
it was an act of wanton aggresdon. Moreover, his 
lands were confiscated m Upper Scinde, he was 
deprived of all yxnver and dignity, and Sir Charles 
ordered all the Ameers of the upper and lower pro- 
vinces to meet Major Du tram at Khyrpoor, and 
tliere discuss and sign the treaty ; but as some of 
them failed to attend, the conference was trans- 
ferred to Hyderabad. 

1 'hcrc IMajor Outram gave them credit for more 
sincerity, and so far became their dupe, as to pro- 
pose that Sir Charles, wlio had alreadj^drawn the 
sword, should leave behind the army he was 
assembling, and come in person to Hyderabad^ 
“This,” said he, “will remove all difficulties.” 
“Yes,” replied the veteran, “and my head from 
my shoulders.” That Napier was wise in not 
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trusting himself in Hyderabad, was proved on the 
1 2th of February, when twenty-five Beloochee chiefs 
of the Mussee tribe were arrested in arms, and, on 
the person of Hyat Khan, who held chief com- 
mand, was found an order from Mohammed Khan, 
one of the Ameers of Hyderabad, directing him 
“to assemble every male capable of wielding a 
sword, and join his victorious Beloochee troops at 
Meanee on the 9th.’^ 

It would appear that on the very day this dis- 
covery was made, the Ameers met in solemn 
durbar, and with the exception of Nusseer Khan of 
Khyrpoor, signed that, which was to them a most 
obnoxious treaty, and which has been justly termed 
“ the consummation of a system of duplicity.'' 
'fhey had been simply seeking to gain time to com- 
plete their military i)rcj:)arations, but tidings of the 
sudden advance of Nai)ier on Hyderabad, filled 
them with confusion. 

As Outram, then holding the local rank of 
colonel, was leaving the fort after the signature of 
the treaty, he was surrounded by a crowd of armed 
and furious citizens and soldiers, who poured bitter 
curses on the British, as tyrants, robbers, and truce- 
breakers, and he, the future “ Bayard of India,'* 
would have been torn to pieces, had the Ameers 
not personally guarded him to the residency. Next 
day they informed him that the Belooch troops 
were so exasperated, as to be no longer amenable 
to authority, and witli more chivalry than discre- 
tion he refused to leave his post. But on the 
morning of the 15th February, three days alter the 
signature of the treaty, masses of infiuitry sur- 
rounded the residency witli a dreadful din, and 
after a gallant defence of three hours, Outram 
withdrew to an armed steamer, anchored at 500 
yards distance in the river. On board of her, 
Captain Brown, of the Bengal Engineers, proved an 
efficient artillery officer, but Outram and others 
had to leave all their baggage and other property 
behind, when, subsequently, they joined the forces 
gathering under Sir Charles Napier. 

These events rendered a general appeal to amis 
inevitable, and the Belooch troops flocked to the 
capital in greater numbers, when it was seen that 
Sir Charles Napier, the fiery scion of an old fight- 
ing race, .persisted in advancing on it, though the 
treaty had been signed. 

Sir Charles Napier now moved to Meanee, a 
town on a branch of the Indus, which is there a 
mile broad and eighteen feet deep. There he halted 
on the 17th of February, and there on that day was 
fought a battle, and won a British victory, second 
to none in the warlike ann:Js of India. 

The Beloochees were 22,000 strong ; our force 


but 2,000 infantry and 800 cavalry, with twelve 
pieces of cannon. 

After a four hours* march, about nine in the 
morning, our troops came in sight of the enemy, 
whose wings rested on dense woods near Meanee. 
In their front lay the Faililee branch of the Indus, 
quite dry. Our slender force began its advance 
from the right in echelon of battalions; the 
artillery and H.M. 22nd in line taking the lead, 
the 25th Native Infantry the second, the 12th 
Native Infantry the third, the ist Native Grenadiers 
the fourth. The 9th Bengal laght Cavalry formed 
the reserve in rear of the left wing ; the Poonah 
Horse, together with four companies of infantry, 
guarded the baggage. “In this order of battle," 
says Napier, “ we advanced as at a review, over a 
fine plain, swept by the cannon of the enemy." 

The fighting that ensued was terrible, and when 
our troops got close up, after the dry nulLdi was 
crossed, they had to ascend the sloping bank, tut 
braver men never rushed to battle than those who 
met at Meanee; and never was true British general- 
ship more conspicuous than there, and no quarter 
was given or asked while the conflict lasted. 

“The Beloochees,” says Napier, “having their 
matchlocks laid ready in rest along the summit of 
the bank, waited until the assailants were within 
fifteen yards ere their volley was discharged ; the 
rapid pace of the British and the steepness of the 
slope deceived their aim, and the result was not 
considerable ; the next moment the 22nd were on 
the to]) of the bank, thinking to bear down all 
before them, but they staggered back in amazement 
at tlie forest of swords waving in their front. 
Thick as standing corn, and gorgeous as a field of 
flowers, stood the Beloochees in their many- 
coloured garments and turbans ; they filled the 
deep, broad bed of the ravine, they clustered on 
both banks, and covered the plain beyond. Guard- 
ing their heads with tlieir large dark shields, they 
shook their sharp swords beaming in the sun, their 
shouts rolling like a peal of thunder, as with frantic 
gestures they dashed forward, with demoniac 
strength and ferocity, full against the front of the 
22nd. But w'ith shouts as loud, and shrieks as 
wild and fierce as theirs, and hearts as big, and 
arms as strong, the Irish soldiers met them with 
that queen of weapons the musket, and sent their 
foremost masses rolling back in blood. • • • • Now 
the Beloochees closed their dense masses, and again 
the shouts, the rolling fire of musketry, and the 
dreadful rush of their swordsmen, were heard and 
seen along the whole line, and such a fight ensued 
as lias seldom been known or told of in the records 
of w^ar. These wild warriors continually advanced, 




PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF MEANEE. 
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s\\^ord ^ind shield ia, hand, striving, in all the fierce- 
ness of their valour, to break into the opposing 
ranksj no fire of small arms, no thrust of bayonets, 
no sweeping dischaiges of grape from the guns, 
could drive these gallant soldiers back ; they gave 
their breasts to be shot; they leaped upon the 
guns by twenties at a time ; their dead went down 
the steep slope by hundreds, but the gaps in their 
masses were continually filled from the rear ; the 
survivors of the front rank still pressed forward witli 
unahated fury, and the bayonet and the sword 
dashed in full and frequent conflict.”'^ 

At one time, our whole line was nearly overborne 
by sheer weight and numbers, but a brilliant charge, 
made by the 9th Cavalry and Scinde Horse, com- 
pletely relieved it, by forcing the enemy’s right 
Mank, capturing a standard, with several pieces of 


artillery, and driving a body of horse beyond even 
their own camp. ** This charge,'' says Sir Charles, 
“ decided, in my opinion, the crisis of the action, 
for, from the moment the cavalry^ were seen in rear 
of their right flank, the resistance of the enemy 
slackened; the 22nd Regiment forced the bank, 
the 25th and 12th did the same, the latter regi- 
ment capturing several guns, and the victory was 
decided.’’ 

The British losses were 256 killed and wounded; 
those of the enemy exceeded 500 ; and the results 
of the victory were the capture of the whole of the 
enemy’s treasure, artillery, stores, standards, and 
camp. Several of the Ameers personally sub- 
mitted to Napier. Hyderabad surrendered, and 
the 20th of February saw the British colours float- 
ing on its great tower. 




CHAPTER XXV. 

VICTORY ^AT DUBBA. — CONQUEST AND ANNEXATION OF SCINDE. — THE MAHRATTAS OF GWALIOR. — 

BA'ITLK OF MAHARAJAHPORE, ETC. 


Brilliant as this victory was, tlie war was not yet 
over. Shere Mohammed of Mcerpore, the most 
famous of all the Ameers, had been on the march 
to join the confederates, when he heard of their 
signal defeat. Sir Charles Napier offered to accept 
his submission on the same terms as the others, 
but he scorned to submit, and kept the field, at the 
head of a fbree that rapidly augmented to 20,000 
men. For some time after his victory, Najuer 
was able barely to muster 2,000 men, and, there- 
fore, instead of continuing offensive oi)crations, he 
prudently formed an intrenched canq) on the left 
bank of the Indus, and constructed a fort on the 
right bank, as a ])rotection to tlic .steamers which 
carried his' supplies. Tlierc he resolved to wait for 
reinforcements, certain that if Shere Mohammed 
assailed him, he would be beaten, and that if he 
did not, his money would soon become exhausted. 
The Ameer drew near llie place, and finding that 
he was not attacked, became conlkhait, and when 
twelve miles distant^ sent a letter, offering to permit 
the British to quit the coiinlr>' (though he had 
sworn to “Cabul them,” as he plwased it), pro- 
vided they restored all captives. Just as his mes- 
sengers d}elivered the letter, the evening gun Avas 

• *' Conquest of Scinde." 


fired. “There,’’ said Sir Charles, “do you hear 
that.^” “Yes.” “Well, that is your answer,” he 
added, significantly. 

The expected reinforcements came up on the 
2ist of March, and at the head of 5,000 men, 
Napier was alile to assume the offensive, and 
marched from Hyderabad at dawn on the 24th, 
to a village called Dubba, where the enemy, still 
20,000 strong, were .strongly intrenched in rear of 
two parallel ditches, the first eight feet deep and 
twenty-two Avide, and the secemd seventeen feet 
deep and forty-two Avide, Avith a bank or ridge 
forty-three feet Avide between them. Napier at- 
tacked instantly, the Avhole of bis guns, nineteen 
ill number, oj^ening at once on the enemy’s 
position, Avhile the line, led as before by the 22nd, 
advanced in echelon from the left. In a short time, 
the enemy, Avhile throwing considerable bodies to 
this point, Averc ajiparently falling back»as if unable to 
oppose the cross-fire of our artillery. This was the 
moment to try the effect of a cavalry charge, aud 
it AA'as performed Avith great brilliance by the • 3rd 
Cavalry under Captain Delamaine, and the Scinde 
Horse led b\^ Captain Jacobs, who dashed across 
both nullahs, and pursued the fugitives of the, enemy 
for several miles, but not without considerable loss. 
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While this occurred on the right, the 22nd, with 
their usual heroism, attacked the point assigned them 
and carried it, but not without many casualties. 
Three regiments of native infantry followed them 
close, and thus decided the battle of Dubba, other- 
wise called Narajah, which the Duke of Wellington 
said was a brilliant victory, in which he (Sir C. 
Napier) showed all the qualities of a general officer, 
and in which the army displayed all the best quali- 
ties of the bravest troops.” 

We lost 270 officers and men : more than half 
the casualties occurred in the ranks of our 22nd 
Foot. 

On the 27 th, our troops took possession of Meer- 
pore, the capital of Shere Mohammed, but Napier 
was afraid to advance further, being obliged to 
watch the Indus, lest the overflow of its waters 
should cut him off by inundation. To act still on 
the offensive, he sent a squadron of cavalry, on the 
28th of March, to reconnoitre Omerkote, a fort in 
the desert, about 100 miles from Hyderabad, which, 
though supi)Oscd to be garrisoned by 4,000 men, 
was eventually found to be abandoned ; and the 
importance attached to its capture gave Napier 
occasion to write thus : — “ Omerkote is ours. . . . 
This completes the conciuest of Scinde; every 
place is in my ])ossession ; and, thank God ! 1 
have done with war. Never* again am I likely to 
see a shot fired in anger.” 

But this was a rasli anticipation, for Shere 
Mohammed, returning from the sandy desert to 
which he had fled, was able, towards the end of 
April, to rank 8,000 men under his standard at 
Khoonera, about sixty miles from Hyderabad, while 
his brother, Shah Mohammed, at the head of 
several thousands more, with four guns, had gone 
down to Sehwan, with a view to cross the Indus, 
and join in a preconcerted revolt at Hyderabad. 
Meer Hossein, the son of Meer Roostum, was in 
the desert of Shaghur, with 2,000 men, and with 
several refractory chieftains, was inenacing Ali 
Morad at Khyrpoor ; 20,000 predatory Beloochccs 
were traversing the Delta of the Ganges ; and to 
the east of it, beyond the Poorana branch of the 
river, a tribe 5,000 strong, was threatening to cut 
off all communication with Bombay. Therefore, 
instead of the peace expected by Napier, there was 
evepr prospect of renewal of the war, and a 
necessity for the most decisive measures, lest Shore 
Mohammed should double his force amid the pre- 
datory hordes in the Delta of the Indus. 

The first encounter was with his brother, upon 
wlioaa Colonel Roberts came by surprise, at 
S6hw^ dispersed his troops, burned his camp, 
took him prisoner, and sent him under escort to 


Hyderabad. To attack Shere Mohammed, Sir 
Charles Napier marched out of the city in the 
middle of the hot season. The sufferings of the 
troops from thirst, fatigue, and heat, were of a dread- 
ful nature. On the 15th of June,^Sir Charles and 
forty-three other Europeans were struck down by 
sunstroke, and within three hours all were dead, 
save himself, an escape which he attributed to his 
extremely temperate habits. Another circumstance, 
he added, “ roused me from my lethargy, as much as 
the bleeding.” This was a message from Colonel 
Jacob, intimating that he had, without the losS'Of 
a man, utterly routed Shere Mohammed. All strife 
was completely over now, and, as Governor of 
Scinde, Sir Charles could devote himself to the 
work of internal improvement — a department "m 
which the veteran soldier displayed administrative 
talents of the very highest order. 

Lord Ellenborough had, prior to this, on hearing 
of the victory at Meanee, issued a proclamation, 
annexing Scinde, “fertile as Egypt,” to the do- 
minions of the Company. The triumphs* of our 
army there, as contrasted with the disastrous extir- 
pation of the one at Cabul, created great exultation 
in India, though somewhat damped by the convic- 
tion that the act was altogether lawless, grasping, 
and indefensible ; and Sir John HobhoUse, Presi- 
dent of the lioard of Control, remarked, that the 
conquest would never have taken place, if Lord 
Ellenborougli had been fully aware of the perfidy 
of Ali Morad. But before Sir Charles became 
cognisant of that matter, he WTote : — “ We only 

want a pretext to coerce the Ameers The 

more powerful government will swallow up the 
weaker.” Elsewhere he wrote — “We have no 
right to seize Scinde, yet we shall do so, and a very 
advantageous, useful, and humane piece of rascality 
it will be.” 

"Phe troops had a rich harvest of prize money, 
of which seven lacs fell to the share of Sir Charles 
Napier, but on the finances of India the annexa- 
tion inflicted a loss of two crores and a half of 
rupees in the course of fifteen years.’^ 

Burnet gives us a pleasing description of the 
somewhat lawless Ameers of Scinde. They and 
their attendants, he tells us, were habited nearly 
alike, in tunics of fine white muslin, neatly prepared, 
and plaited so as to resemble dimity, witli sashes 
of silk and gold, wide Turkish trousers of silk, 
chiefly dark blue, and tied at the^ ankle, attd ^ 
Scindian caps of gold brocade or embroidered 
velvet. A pair of cashmere shawls of rare beaut)^ 
were usually thro^^al over the arm, and a Pefsian 
dagger at the girdle, riclily ornamentecl with 

1 * ludia,” 
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diamonds, or other precious stones, completed the 
dress and decoration of such princes as Noor 
Mohammed and Morad Ali.^ 

The unwarrantable annexation of the free country 
of Scinde eventually brought its own punishment, 
as it injured alike the loyalty and the discipline 
of the native army, and gave us a foreshadowing 
of the dreadful climax which, thirteen years subse- 
quently. was to end in its total destruction. The 
land of the Ameers had now become a British 
province, and the sepoys, accustomed to extra 
batta granted to them there when it was foreign 
soil, failed to see any reason why it should be ^ 
taken from them now, because Scinde had become 
a portion of British India. Hence, in February, 
11^44, the 34th Bengal Native Infantry (known as 
the Bradsaw-ka-Pultan) refused to march to Scinde, 
without the same field allowance that had been 
given as before to troops beyond the Indus. The 
7th Cavalry and some Bengal Artillery, being 
animated by the same spirit, were marched back. 
The 4th Bengal Native Infantry, raised in 1759, 
and the 69th, ordered in their stead, refused to 
enter the boats at Ferozepore, wliile the 64th 
openly mutinied at Loodiana and Moodkee, and 
on none of those occasions was the spirit of disci- 
pline enfotced, or the lionour of the state vindi- 
cated. The Government, finding it impossible to 
garrison the new conquest with Bengal troops, 
turned to Bombay and Madras ; but a regiment of 
the former presidency, on finding the usual allow- 
ance was not to be granted, also mutinied ; so the 
province was turned over to the Presidency of 
Bombay, which made satisfactory arrangements for 
the pay of its sepoys. 

The conquest of Scinde did not terminate the 
warlike operations of Lord Ellenborough’s active 
administration. Junkojee Rao Scindia, who suc- 
ceeded by adoption, in 1827, to Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, died childless on the 7 th of February, 
1S43, and the Government acknowledged as his 
successor the young Maharajah Tyajee Rao Scindia, 
who was nearest in blood, and the widow, with the 
approval of the Mahratta chiefs of Gwalior, was 
appointed regent during the minority; but she wisely 
transferred that dignity to Mama Sahib, the Maha- j 
rajah’s maternal uncle ; with this Lord Ellen - 1 
borough concurred, and the British Resident ex- 
plained to the assembled chiefs that the Mama was 
recognised as the head of the State, and as such 
would receive our support. Yet, within a very 
short time the Mama Sahib was with violence com- 
pelled to quit the Gwalior State, despite the re- 
monstrances of the Resident. By the widow of 

• Burnet's to Scinde.” 
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the late Maharajah, men so inimical to British 
interests were placed in office that the Resident 
had also to quit Gwalior. 

The Dada IGian Walla, though opposed by 
several of the chiefs, usurped the whole royal power 
in the state, which the British Government was 
bound to maintain in the house of Scindia. A de- 
mand was made that the Dada be expelled or 
delivered up to us as a necessary preliminary to the 
re-establishment of our usual relations with Gwalior. 
The widow and her faction, after much delay, 
yielded this point, but soon after set up men who 
Avere more turbulent than the Dada had been, and 
consequently the country was rent by factions, plots, 
insurrections, conspiracies, and murders. The 
British Government could neither permit the exist- 
ence of an unfriendly government in Gwalior, fior 
leave that territory without one capable of con- 
trolling its own subjects, particularly the troops,, 
who were 40,000 strong, 10,000 being cavalry, 
mutinous, arrogant, and always in arrears of pay. 

With this view, an army, under Sir Hugh Gough, 
assembled. The Governor-General attended it, 
and vakeels from certain Mahratta chiefs soiiglit 
him for the purpose of negociation, but simply as a 
ruse to gain delay, for the usurping powers were 
determined to appeal to the sword in the end. 

The time was certainly one of alarm, and events 
which had recently occurred in Lahore would not 
permit acquiescence in a policy suited only to a 
state of peace. Sir Hugh Gough’s army got in 
motion, not as the enemy, but as the friend of the 
young Maharajah, to restore tranquillity, and secure 
his rights and person.* 

Ere this, on the 21st, our first brigade had 
crossed the Chiimbul, and encamped six miles to the 
south, beyond the ravines and defiles. The head- 
quarters moved on the 22nd, and by the 26th our 
whole right wing, with the heavy guns, had crossed, 
and been placed in position at Hingona. Up to 
the 27 th it was deemed possible that the troops of 
Gwalior, after all their vaunts and menaces, would 
not dare to op])Ose the advance of the British ; but 
on the 25th, Bapoo Setowlea, who had been ap- 
pointed dewan, and had been expressing an earnest 
desire for the restoration of friendship, and had 
come with that pretended view to the British camp, 
suddenly quitted it ; and on the following day it 
was ascertained that both troops and guns had leR 
Gwalior, and were moving in two columns towards 
Chandore and Hingona, the former to encounter 
General Grey, who was coming on with the left 
wing through Bundelcund, and the latter to repel 
the advance of the right, under Sir Hugh Gough* 

• Proclamation from Hingona Camp, 25th Dec., i843< 
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On the 28th of December, when a small party 
was reconnoitring the ground at a short distance 
from Chounda, where the Mahratta army occupied 
a strong position, a fire from their batteries was 
suddenly opened upon it, thus ending all doubt as 
to hostile intentions ; and the Gwalior troops, by 
thus taking the initiative, hurled defiance at us 
from the mouths of their guns. Both armies now 
prepared for a battle, in which the inequality of 
numbers, usually so frequent an event in our 
Indian wars, was less apparent ; as on that day, 
the 29th December, 1843, British troops were 

14.000 strong, with forty guns; the Mahrattas 

18.000 strong, with too guns. 

By eight a.m. the whole British troops, after 
passing over a district of extreme difficulty, inter- 
sected by deep ravines, crossed the Kohary in three 
columns, and halted in position, in front of Maha- 
rajahpore. Unknown to our general, during the 
previous night the enemy had occupied this place, 
with seven regiments of infantry and twenty-eight 
pieces of cannon. The latter opened immediately 
on our advances, and rendered a change of plans at 
once necessary. So unexpected was this fire, that 1 
Lord Ellenborough, Lady Gough, with many other ' 
ladies and civilians who were in the field on 
elephants, were suddenly exposed for a time to all 
the fury of the cannonade. 

Major-General Littler’s column being exactly in 
front of Maharajahpore, was ordered to advance 
direct, while that of Major-General Valiant took it 
in reverse, both supported by the column of Major- 
General Dennis ; but all underwent a terrific and 
unexpected cannonade by which many perished, 
whose lives, by proper management, might have 
been saved ; yet, as the despatch lias it, “ nothing 
could withstand the rush of British soldiers.” Our 
siege-train had unaccountably been left behind on 
the surrender of the Dada; thus our light field- 
pieces were speedily silenced by the heavy ordnance 
of the enemy, at whose batteries the troops were 
instantly launched. 

The brave old 39th, with Primus in IndiP' and 
“ Plassey ” on its green colours, and the 56th Native 
Infantry, burst into the village shoulder to shoulder, 
driving the enemy from their posts, bayoneting the 
gunners at their guns. ‘‘ Here a most sanguinary 
conflict ensued ; the Mahratta troops, after dis- 
charging their matchlocks, fought, swerd in hand, 
with the most determined courage,’' * 

The brigade of‘ General Valiant, in which was 
H.M* 40th, with equal spirit took the village in 
reverse. In this, two officers of that regiment, 
Major Stopford and Captain Codrington, each of 

• Gough's Despatch. | 


whom had captured standards, fell under the mtuides 
of the guns, every one of which was captured, 
though the Mahratta swordsmen clung to them with 
desperate tenacity. 

On the extreme left, Brigadier Scott was opposed 
by a column of the enemy’s cavalry ; but by some 
I well-executed charges made by the 4th Lancers and 
loth Cavalry', supported by the plunging showers 
of grape from Captain Grant’s troop of horse 
artillery, they were driven back ; more guns were 
captured, and two standards. After this decisive 
success at Maharajahpore, the intrenched position 
at Chounda was carried, and the victory was com- 
plete. The foe dispersed and fled, with the loss of 

3,000 in killed and wounded, and of forty-three 
' brass and ten iron guns. Our loss was also severe, 

I making a total of 797 in killed, wounded, and 
missing. Among the first were seven officers. 

While Gough was fighting the somewhat con- 
fused battle of Maharajahj)ore, General Grey was 
winning the battle of Punniar, where he acted with 
e(iual promptitude and vigilance. At that place, 
which is within twelve miles of Gwalior he found his 
progress to the capital disputed by about 12,000 
Mahrattas, who showed themselves in a strong 
position on some heights near a fortified village. 
He immediately attacked them, and they were 
driven from height to height and utterly routed. 
Our casualties were 215, and would have been less, 
but that ilie troops were fatigued by a long and 
sultry march. 

The junction of the two corps cTarmee, after 
having each won a decisive battle, under the walls 
of Gwalior, awed the durbar into submission, for 
the whole kingdom of Scindia was thus at the dis- 
posal of l.ord Ellenborough, who had hitherto 
always talked of Gwalior as an independent state j 
but now, as a conqueror, he not only set the rights 
of the Maharanee aside, but changed its form of 
government. In future, she was to be a dependant 
on the Company, with a revenue of three lacs of 
rupees, but no political authority ; and during the 
minority of the Maharajah, the administration was to 
be conducted by a council of regency acting ill ac- 
cordance with the advice of the British Resident ; 
and the vacancies in which, when occurring by 
death or otherwise, could only be filled up with the 
sanction of the Indian Government ; thus virtually 
converting the once proud state of Scindia into a 
British dependency, by a regular treafy, which was 
not negociated, but actually dictated* by the 
Governor-General, in the stately fortress of Gwalior, 
an edifice so vast in strength and magnificence^ that 
it is impossible to convey any idea of it without the 
aid of the pencil. 
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The treaty consisted of twelve articles, of which, 
in addition to the stipulation above, the most im- 
portant were those which limited the strength of 
the Gwalior ’army to 9,000 men, of whom not more 
than 3,000 were to be infantry, with twelve field- 
pieces and 200 gholandazees. On the other hand, 
the British subsidiary force was largely increased, 
and the fort of Gwalior was to be gairisoned by 
the Reformed Contingent (of which we have else- 
where written), under Brigadier Stubbs, who was to 


ing Scinde was strongly objected to. He had,'* it 
was averred, “ concocted a series of charges against 
the Ameers on insufficient evidence, and then made 
them the pretext for imposing a final treaty, to 
which he might have foreseen they would never 
submit without coercion. In this way, when thw 
exhaustion of the Indian treasury by the disasters 
of Afghanistan made it most desirable that peace 
should be maintained, he provoked a war of the 
most formidable description, which, but for the 



act as commander of all the forces, which were to be 
recruited by high -caste Brahmins and Rajpoots — 
men of athletic frames and high courage, and also 
of unlimited presumption, as we found to our cost 
in r8s7. 

While carrying matters thus with a high hand at 
Gwalior, Lord Ellenborough was subjected to a 
severe ordeal in the Court of Directors. By his 
bombastic proclamation about the gates of Som- 
nauth, he had somewhat impaired the confidence 
placed in his sound judgment, and by circum- 
stances, to a certain measure beyond his control, 
the whole course of his administration but little 
accorded with the pacific policy to which he had 
pledged himself on leaving Britain ; and that regard- 


singular ability of the military commander, might 
have proved ruinous, and which, after the most 
brilliant victories, had only added to our already 
overgrown Indian empire a tract of territory, which, 
for years to come, would not pay the expense of 
governing it. His policy in Gwalior was of a 
similar description, and there was reason to sus- 
pect, from hints which he had thrown out, that he 
was meditating a greater war than any he had yet 
carried on.’^* 

He had continued to provoke jealousies ^d 
animosities between the civil a^id military branches 
of the public service. Under Lord Auckkud it 
had been the rule to make the political subordinate 

* “Comprehensive Hist, of India." 
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to the military, department 3 but this, which had 
hitherto been the exception, was made by Lord 
Ellenborough the established custom : so much so, 
indeed, that he always spoke and acted as if the 
first qualification for office of any kind was the 
profession of arms ; hence the time came when he 
found himself at enmity with the most able and 
influential officials in India, and nothing but the 
urgent remonstrance of the Cabinet prevented the 


imprudence, and as the most indiscreet exercise 
of power he had ever known.*’ The mortification 
which Lord Ellenborough undoubtedly felt was 
somewhat softened by the fact that he was to be 
succeeded in office by his brother-in-law, who would 
naturally be more tender of his reputation than a 
stranger, and would innovate as little as possible 
on the policy of his predecessor. Military experi- 
ence would seem to have been regarded by Lord 
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Directors from exercising the power of recall, which | 
they undoubtedly possessed, though they had not ' 
exercised it. At last, on the 21st of April, 1S44, I 
.Sir Robert Peel, then Premier, in reply to a ques- ! 
■tion put to him by Mr. Macaulay, said that Her j 
Majesty’s Government had received a communi- 
•cation from the Court of Directors that they had 
-exercised the power which the law gives them to 
•recall, at their will and pleasure, the Governor- 
<Jeneral of India.” 

Cheers from the Opposition benches greeted this 
.announcement 3 but the Duke of Wellington, in 
the House of Lords, stigmatised the recall as an 


I Ellenborough as the chief qualification for the 
' office he held, and thus, turning his back on the 
I scat of government, and oblivious of any attempt 
! at internal reform, he spent most of his time 
I under canvas. At a farewell banquet given him 
before he quitted Calcutta, which he did on the 
14th of July, 1844, he said: “The oply regret I 
feci at leaving India is that of being separated 
from the army. Tlie most agreeable, the most 
interesting period of my life, has been that which 
I have found here in cantonments and in camps.” 

He was raised to the peerage as Earl of Ellen- 
borough, and died on the 22nd December, 1^71. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

SIR HENRY HARDINfE, GOVERNOR-GENERAL. — ^I’HE SIKH WAR. — ^ARMY OF THE SUTLEJ. — BATTLES 
OF MOODKEE AND FEROZESHAH. — THE 6 2 ND REGIMENT. 


The new Governor-General, Lieutenant-General 
Sir Henry Hardinge, K.C.B., Colonel of the 97th 
Regiment, reached Calcutta on the 23rd of July, 
1844, and immediately entered on the duties of his 
office. No man was more universally esteemed 
than Sir Henry, who, like the conqueror of Scinde, 
had fought at Corunna, and was by the side of 
Moore when the hero received his death-wound. 
Dismounting, he raised him from the ground, 
strove in vain to stop the effusion of blood with 
his silk sash, and wept when his beloved leader 
was borne to the rear by the mourning men of the 
Black Watch. He was gentle-hearted as he was 
brave, and never “ allowed the sun to go down 
upon his wrath.'* As Deputy Quartermaster- 
General of the Portuguese army, he served 
throughout the whole Peninsular War, from the 
battle of Roli^-a to that of Orthes, and lost a hand 
at Ligny in 1815. He had now been forty-six 
years in harness, and his conduct at Albuera had 
won him from a great historian the commendation 
of .being then “ a young soldier, Avith the eye of a 
general and the soul of a hero." 

The first months of his government Avere given 
to making judicious arrangements for the improve- 
ment of the civil service, to the removal of grievances, 
the maintenance of strict discipline in the native 
army, and in opening up new avenues to prosperity 
by the constmetion of railAA^ays and the encourage- 
ment of steam navigation; but Avhilc engaged in 
these i^eaceful plans for a happy future to India, it 
was but too apparent that he would soon have to 
draw the sword. The Punjaub had fallen into 
anarchy, while a large Sikh army, that defied all 
control, AA^as hovering on our frontier. 

The death of old Runjeet Sing had been follow^ed 
by confusion and bloodshed not often equalled in 
India, He had been succeeded by his imbecile 
son, Khurruk Sing, Avhose son, Nao Nihal Sing, a 
gallant youth, the equal of old Runjeet in talent 
and courage, ruled the state, but Avas obliged to 
share Uut rule with Dhyan Sing, one of the most 
influential men in the Punjaub, avIio was a member 
of the Dogra family. Gholab Sing, the head of it, 
had originally been a running footman, Avho had 
attracted the notice of Rur jeet Sing, risen high in 
his smice, and was endowed with the territory of 
Jummo. Being a Rajpoot, and not a Sikh, his 


power rendered him an object of hatred and envy. 
Khurruk died, the premature victim of many ex- 
cesses, and, singularly enough, his son, Nao Nihal, 
when returning from his funeral, was killed by the 
fall of a gateway as he AA^as entering Lahore. 

Runjeet’s reputed son, Shere Sing (though never 
fully acknowledged, his birth being doubtful), 
having suborned a portion of the troops, marched 
to Lahore, and seized on the government in th^ 
January of 1841. Though shrcAvd and frank, he 
Avas the slave alike of sensuality and of the Jummoo 
family, from whose control he could not free him- 
self ; thus the chief power was centred in Dhyan 
Sing, who had been prime minister to Runjeet. 
Ultimately, the intrigues of Shere Sing’s boon com- 
panions began to prevail, and the old Avuzeer found 
his life in danger. This fear induced him to 
sanction the assassination of the Maharajah, a crime 
quickly followed by that of his son, Pertaub Sing, 
Avhile Dhyan was shot dead by Ajeet Sing, the 
same chief Avho had murdered his master. After 
these atrocities the land Avas plunged in anarchy, 
yet Dhuleep Sing, another son of Runjeet, Avas 
placed upon the throne, and Heera Sing, son of the 
murdered prime minister, succeeded to his father’s 
office. The army, now conscious of the part they 
had played in effecting these various changes — a 
compact and martial body of Sikhs, united by the 
strongest national and religious sympathies, proud of 
their past achievements, and conscious of their good 
discipline (though .they did occasionally bloAV an 
officer from the gun) — began to clamour for in- 
creased pay, and took dire vengeance on all who 
Avere opposed to this demand. In this way Heera 
Sing met his fate, and Jinvaheer Sing, uncle of the 
young Maharajah Dhuleep, A\^as also destroyed 
before the eyes of him and his mother, who, in her 
capacity of guardian, then assumed the government 
of Lahore. Her pOAver AA^as nominal, as all real 
authority lay with the army, who exercised it by 
means of delegates, and issued imperious mandates,, 
AA'liich neither she nor her adherents dared to dis- 
obe)*. That war would be the result of this 
military despotism Avas apparent to all. Sufficient 
in numbers to form a mighty host, the soldiers had 
inexhaustible stores, but there was no arena for 
glory or plunder save the British territories, which, 
they resolved to invade. 


THE ARMY OF TIIe SUTLEJ. 


Though averse to the unprovoked war, the 
ranee was compelled to give a formal assent to it ; 
and while this rash resolve seemed, to all appearance, 
that of the army and the durbar, Gholab Sing, of 
Jummo, brother of the murdered wuzeer, continued 
to keep aloof, and to play with dexterity a double 
game, externally complying with the fierce demands 
of the army, but secretly professing a friendship for 
the British Government.* 

Sir Henry Hardinge was perfectly cognisant of 
all that was ])assing at Lahore, but he was resolved 
not to bring out his array till the last moment, or 
till there could be no possible mistake as to the 
intentions of those fiery soldiers, whose lawless will 
was law in the land beyond the Sutlej. He was 
not quite satisfied with the state of preparation to 
meet, or even to repel, a Sikh invasion ; thus, 
before he was three months in India he had several 
strong columns marching from the most remote 
•confines of Bengal towards the north-western 
frontier j but so quietly was every post at Feroze- 
porc, Loodiana, Umballa, and elsewhere, reinforced, 
that even in our i)rovinccs the operations passed 
unnoticed ; and so strong was the desire of the 
Directors for a period of i)eac:e, that Sir Henry j)rO’ 
ceecled with extreme caution ; and though censured 
by the uninformed for being unprepared, he was 
fully ready for action when the ‘crisis came. The 


To give an idea of the power of the Sikhs, their 
army on the ist July, 1844, according to a state- 
ment made by our adjutant-general on the north- 
western frontier, was as follows: — 101,020 infantry; 
33,925 cavalry; artillery, S,i 8 o men, 552 guns, 
and 995 camel swivels. 

On the 2nd of December, 1845, Sir Henry was 
at Umballa, and on the 6th he moved his camp 
towards Loodiana^ to carry out his previously- 
announced intention of visiting our protected Sil^ 
States, as his predecessors in office had done. 

His movements,” it would seem, were made in 
as peaceful a manner as possible, because he was 
not only anxious not to furnish the Sikhs with any ' 
l)retext for hostility, but had not ceased to hope 
for an amicable settlement. He only deemed ifr 
probable that some act of aggression might be 
committed by parties of plunderers for the purpose 
of compelling the British Government to interfere, 
and, as nothing was further from his wish than to 
be thus involved in war, he resolved to carry his 
forbearance as far as possible. The wisdom of this 
resolution may be questioned,” continues Beveridge ; 
‘‘a more spirited conduct might have made the 
Sikhs pause, whereas forbearance, being only re- 
garded by them as a symptom of fear, probably 
hastened the crisis.” 

On the other hand, it has been supposed, not 


accompanying table will show how the forces stood 
•on his arrival in India in July, 1844, and when the war 
broke out in the December of the following year: — 
At Fero7.e,.ore 4-596 men, 12 guns. 

At Loodiana... 3,030 „ 12 „ 


J.Tuiy, 

CO 

. 4,596 men, 

1 2 guns 

i Dec., 

1845. 

.10,472 „ 

24 .. 


1844. 

• 3.030 .. 

12 „ 

( Dec., 

1845. 

- 7.235 .. 

T 2 

. Uiiiy, 

1844. 

■ 4.TT3 „ 

24 .» 

( Dec., 

1845. 

.12,972 „ 

32 „ 


Wc had in garrison at the hill stations, during 
both periods, i,Soo men Thus, when Sir Henry 
landed in India, in the first line from Umballa to 
the Sutlej there were but 13,539 men, with 
forty-eight guns ; but when the war broke out, 
there were 32,479 men, with sixty-eight guns, 
giving an increase of nearly 19,000 men and 
twenty guns. 

The Meerut force, consisting of 5,873 men, with 
eighteen guns, was augmented to 9,844 men, with 
twpnty-five guns ; but being 250 miles in the rear, 
was rather for the support of the Umballa column 


than actually available for repelling invasion ; and, 
with what was. now called the army of t!ie Sutlej, 
there were serving H.M. 3rd Light Dragoons; 
9th' and J6th Lancers; 9th, loth, 29th, 31st, 50th, 
S3rd, 62nd, and 80th Regiments of Infantry. 

♦ Maegregor’s “Hist, of the Sikhs,” &c. 


without reason, that the great force massed on the 
frontier, together with the appearance of fifty-six 
large boats brought up from Scinde to Ferozepore, 
had kindled the suspicion of the Sikhs, and led them 
to anticipate our views, whatever they were, by in- 
vading our territories ; and yet, considering the 
disordered state of the Lahore government, with 
the most efficient army ever marshalled under the 
banner of any native state, panting for battle and 
glory, and hovering on our frontier. Sir Henry 
would have been held inexcusable had he failed to 
])rcj)arc for the storm that might burst at any hour. 
The invasion that came was the work of the Sikh 
leaders, Lai Sing and Teh Sing, less than of “the 
Messalina of the North,” as Sir Henry termed 
the ranee, as they felt that the only w^ay to main- 
tain their power in the Punjaub was to hurl their 
battalions on our territories for their own security, 
to involve their army in a quarrel with Britain, 
and by the destruction of Delhi and Benares, to 
avert that of Lahore. On the 17th of November 
the order was issued to cross the Sutlej.^ 

Our political agent on the frontier, Major Broad- 
foot, urged the most energetic action without delay; 
but Sir Henry still clung to the hope of peace, and 
sent another remonstrance to the durbar, the only 
reply to which was die command to march ; and. 
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full of the highest enthusiasm and religious rancour, 

50.000 Khalsa soldiers, with 40,000 well-armed 
camp-followers, and 155 guns of the largest calibre, 
poured across the Sutlej in four days, and by the 
1 6th of December were in front of Ferozepore, 
which was held by Sir John Littler, one of the best 
officers of the Indian army, with some 10,000 men 
and Iwcnty-one guns. 

On the i3th, Sir Henry heard'^of their invading 
■British territory, and on the same day he issued 
an order which said : — “ The Sikh army has now, 
without a shadow of provocation, invaded the 
British territories, 'fhe Governor-General must, there- 
fore, take measures for vindicating the authority of 
tlje British Government, and for punishing the 
violators of treaties and the disturbers of the public 
peace. The Governor- General hereby declares the 
possessions of hlaharajah Dhuleep Sing, on the 
left, or Britisli bank of tlie Sutlej, confiscated and 
annexed to the British territories. The Governor- 
General will respect the existing rights of all 
jagheerdars, zemindars, and tenants in the said 
X^ossessions, who, by the course they now i^ursue, 
evince their fidelity to tire British Government.’'* 

Ferozepore, where Littler was in command, was 
about 150 miles north-west of Umballa; there, on 
the nth December, Sir Thomas Gough was seriously 
menaced the moment the Sikhs, led by an able 
warrior, Teh Sing, advanced against it. On that 
night our officers at Umballa were making pre- 
parations for a grand ball in the state tent cf the 
Commander-in-chief, wlien tidings came of the in- 
vasion ; the ball was abandoned, and the time 
spent in preparing to aid Littler. Hours were now 
priceless, and our troojis, heavily accoutred, per- 
formed a march never before known in India, by 
which they compassed the whole distance in six 
days through deep sand, without time to cook their 
food, and scarcely one hour of repose. The day 
after the Sikh army crossed the river a large body 
of it, said to be 25,000 strong, with eighty-eight guns, 
under Lai Sing (another account says 20,000 men, 
with only twenty-two guns), puslied on to Feroze- 
shah, where they began to construct works of 
the most substantial nature, to protect the walls, 
leaving Teh Sing to watch Sir John Littler, with 

23.000 men and sixty-seven guns. 

Onjthe iSth of December, the army, after per- 
foriOTg ^ most fatiguing marcli of twenty-one miles 
ove 0 in arid plain, not having broken bread since | 
the l^eceding night, and nhen just about to halt 
an(|^|:ook, saw clouds of dust whirling up in front, 
ancl^then the booming of <'aiinon announced the 
foei ainder Lai Sing. 

* War in India; Despatches, 1846. 
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Th6 scene of the battle of Moodkee is a flat 
country, covered in part with low scrubby jungle, 
and dotted with hillocks, most of them bare and 
sandy. The jungle and inequalities of the ground 
enabled the Sikhs to cover their infantry and 
artillery, presenting a good position, which was 
occupied by troops giving tvery indication of 
perfect confidence in themselves. As in most 
accounts of Moodkee, the number of men and 
guns in the field vary, we shall here adhere to the 
despatch of Sir Hugh Gough, addressed to the 
Governor-General on the day after the battle. 

Amid clouds of dust and smoke, deepened by 
the shadows of the closing day, the troops ad- 
vanced into action. 

“ I immediately pushed forward the horse 
artillery, directing the infantry to move forward in 

support The rapid and well-directed 

fire of our artillery appeared soon to paralyse that 
of the enemy, and as it was necessary to com- 
I)lete our infantry dispositions, without advancing 
the artillery too near the jungle, I directed the 
cavalry, under Brigadiers White and Gough, to- 
make a flank movement on the enemy’s left, with a 
view of threatening and turning that flank if pos- 
sible. With i)raiseworthy gallantry, the 3rd Light 
Dragoons, with the 2nd brigade of cavalry, con- 
sisting of the Body Guard and 5th Light Dragoons, 
with a j)ortion of the 4th Lancers, turned the left 
of the Sikh army, and sweej^ing along the "whole 
rear of its infantry and guns, silenced for a time 
the latter, and put their numerous cavalry to flight. 
While this was taking place on the enemy’s left, I 
directed the remainder of the 4th Lancers and the- 
9th Irregular Cavalry, under Brigadier Mactier, to 
threaten their right. This manoeuvre was also 
successful. Had not the infiintry and guns of the 
enemy been screened by the jungle, these brilliant 
charges of cavalry would have been productive of 
greater effect. When the infantry advanced to the 
attack, Brigadier Brooke rapidly pushed on his 
horse artillery close to the jungle, and the cannon- 
ade was resumed on both sides. The infantry, 
under Major-Generals Sir Harry Smith, Gilbert, and 
Sir John McCaskill, attacked in echelon of lines 
the enemy’s infantry, almost invisible among wood 
and the approaching darkness of night The 
opposition of the enemy was such as might ha^ 
been expected from troops who had everything at 
stake, and who had long vaunted of being irre- 
sistible. Their ample and extended line, from great 
superiority of numbers, far outflanked ours ; but 
this was counteracted by the flank movements of 
our cavalry. The attack of the infantry now com- 
menced ; and the roll of fire from this powerful 
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soon convinced the Sikh army that they had 
met with a foe they little expected, and their 
whole force was driven from position to position 
with great slaughter, and the loss of seventeen pieces 
of artillery, some of them of very heavy calibre; 
our infantry using that never-failing weapon, the 
bayonet, whenever they stood. Night only saved 
them from worse disaster, for this stout conflict was 
maintained during an hour and a half of dim star- 
light, amidst a cloud of dust from the sandy plain, 
which yet more obscured every object. I regret to 
say, this successful and gallant attack was attended 
with considerable loss ; the force bivouacked upon 
the field, and only returned to its encampment 
after ascertaining that it had no enemy before it, 
.and that night prevented the possibility of a regular 
pursuit.”* 

The grand total of all ranks killed and wounded 
amounted to 872, of whom 215 were among the 
former. Two general officers fell — old Sir John 
McCaskill, shot dead when gallantly leading on 
his column, and Sir Robert Sale, “the hero of 
Jelalabad, ” whose left thigh was shattered by a 
^grape-shot, and who died on the field. 

For about sixty years past it had been the 
practice of the home authorities to unite the office 
of Commander-in-chief with that of Governor- 
General, when he happened to be a military man ; 
but it was unfortunately omitted in the case of Sir 
Henry Hardinge, who, feeling not c[uite satisfied 
with the tactics displayed at Moodkee, placed his 
services at the disposal of Sir Hugh Gough, and 
chivalrously took the post of second in command ; 
but it must be borne in mind that, thoiigli both 
were lieutenant-generals of November, 1841, Gough 
stood senior in the list. 

For two days the army remained at Moodkee, 
to take repose and bury tlie dead, and then it was 
reinforced by two European and two native regi- 
ments, brought Gil by forced marches, through the 
.active exertions of Sir Henry Hardinge. Without 
provisions or tents, it marched on the morning of 
the 2ist against the intrenched camp of the Sikhs 
at Ferozeshah. Sir John Littler was directed to 
join about the computed hour of its arrival, and 
moved out at dawn, deceiving Teh Sing by leaving 
his tents pitched and bazaar flags flying, with his 
cavalry pickets standing, and before neon formed 
a junction with the main body, at the he^ d of 5,500 
men, with twenty-two guns. 

The Sikh intrenchment at Ferozeshah was in 
form a parallelogram, about one mile in length and 
half a mile broad, with the village in its centre. 
TThe number of troops now under Lai Sing was 

, , < * Despatches, 1846. 


computed at 35,000 men, with roo guns , and 250 
zumboorucks or camel-swivels; with 50,000 men 
and 188 heavy guns, according to one account. 
The batteries were armed, not with field-pieces, 
but heavy siege guns. The day was the shortest 
in the year, “ and with such an enemy as the Sikhs 
proved themselves to be at Moodkee, every 
moment was of inestimable value ; but three hours 
were strangely frittered away after Sir JohnLittleFs 
arrival, and it was nearly four in the afternoon 
before the first shot was fired.”* To' this delay 
no reference is made in the despatch of Sir Hugh. 
Gough. 

The British mustered 15,700 men, with sixty- 
nine guns, chiefly of the horse artillery. 

The command of the left wing was taken 
Sir Henry Hardinge, while Sir Hugh led the right 
Upwards of 100 guns, says the latter’s despatch, 
opened on our troops as they advanced, and this 
fire the practice of our lighter pieces failed to 
silence; but in the face of a dreadful storm of 
round shot, grape, and musketry, our matchless 
infantry rushed up the works, threw themselves 
headlong on the cannon with bayonet and clubbed 
musket, and wrested them from the grasp of the 
enemy ; “ but when the batteries were partially 
within our grasp, our soldiery had to face such a 
fire of musketry from the Sikh infantry, arrayed 
behind their guns, that in spite of their most heroic 
efforts, a portion only of the intrenchment could be 
carried. Night fell while the conflict was every- 
where raging. Although,” continues Sir Hugh, 
“ I brought up Major-General Sir Harry Smith’s 
division, and he captured and long retained another 
point of the position, and H.M. 3rd Light Dra- 
goons charged and took some of the most for- 
midable batteries, yet the enemy remained in pos- 
session of a considerable portion of the great 
(piadrangle, whilst our troops, intermingled with 
theirs, kept possession of the remainder, and finally 
bivouacked upon it, exhausted by their gallant 
efforts, greatly reduced in numbers, and suffering 
extremely from thirst, yet animated by an indomit- 
able spirit. In this state of things the long night 
wore away.” 

Elsewhere, Sir John Littler’s column, at the 
muzzles of the battery guns, was arrested by the 
overwhelming fire; and the 62nd Regiment, mowed 
down by round and grape .shot, after losing every 
officer but six, was checked and compelfrd to retire, 
but not without honour, as we shall ere long show. 
Terrible indeed was the resistance shown everywhere 
that night around the fatal village of Ferozeshah. 

The guns were dismounted,” says the historian 

# Marshman. 
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of the Sikhs, “ and the ammunition blown into the 
air ; the squadrons were checked in mid career ; 
battalion after battalion hurled back upon its shat- 
tered ranks ; and it was not until long after sunset 
that portions of the enemy's position were finally 
carried. Darkness and the obstinacy of the con- 
flict threw the British into confusion, and all ranks 
were uiixed together. Generals were doubtful of 
the fact or extent of their own success, and colonels 
Knew pot what had become of the regiments they 


[*844. 

Meanwhile, there were stormy councils and fierce 
recriminations passing in the camp of the enemy ; 
their military chest had been pillaged, and con- 
fusion was beginning to reign, when at day-dawn 
Sir Henry and Sir Hugh collected the scattered 
soldiers of General Gilbert's corps, formed ^henx 
in line, flanked by horse artillery, and, aided by a 
Are from these and a flight of rockets, once more 
attacked the village, and bore down all before 
! them, driving the Sikhs completely out. The 
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commanded, or of the army of which they formed 
a part.” * 

All this was doubtless the result of the three 
hours’ delay, of fighting in the dark, and of attack- 
ing the strong batteries with cold steel instead of 
two points where no such heavy guns were placed. 
Sir Henry Hardinge had no less than five aides- 
de-camp stmek down by his side ; but the one- 
handed veteran of T>igny and the Peninsular War 
spent the night in passing from corps to corps, ; 
sustaining the ardour of the toil-worn soldiers, and i 
instead of falling back, as he was more than once 
advised to do, determined to grapple anew with 
the foe in the morning. , 

♦ Maegregor. 


I whole line then liaKcd beyond, breathless and 
flushed, “ but as if on a day of manoeuvre, and 
received its two leaders as tliey rode along the front 
with a gratifying cheer."* 

We had taken three stands, upwards of seventy- 
three pieces of cannon, and were masters of the 
field. The cheers along the line had scarcely died 
away, when clouds of dust announced the approach 
of otiicr foes. These were the forces of the Sirdir 
; Teh Sing, who, on finding how Littler had elud^ 
I him, brought on from Ferozepore fresh battalions 
and a large field artillery, supported by 30,000 
Ghorepurras, who hitherto had been quietly en- 
camped by the bank of the river. 

* Gough's Despatch. 
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At this terrible crisis, the British troops were 
sinking from sheer hunger, no , food having passed 
their lips for six-and-thirty hours, and now they were 
almost without ammunition, that for the guns being 
entirely expended. Hence, when those of Teh 
•Sing opened, ours were unable to reply by a single 
shot. He drove in our cavalry outposts, and made 
vigorous attempts to regain Ferozeshah, compelling 
ns to cbixnge front to the left ; but Gough directed 
*our now exhausted cavalry to menace him on 
both flanks at once, while the infantry prepared to 
advance in support, movements which made him 
suddenly cease firing, and quit the field with 
precipitation. 

British India was again saved by British valour, 
.against enormous masses, as of old ; but our loss 
was 2,415, including 103 officers, and it was quite 
as much the defic^iency in our tactics and in our 
gun ammunition, as the native courage of the Sikhs, 
that gave for a time a fatal equality to the struggle. 
The Sikh loss was estimated at four times that of 
•ours. 

Prince Waldemar of Prussia, with Counts < 
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Grueben and Oriola as volunteers, rode with the 
staff at Ferozeshah, as also at Moodkee. 

In both actions, our officers and men behaved 
nobly ; yet old Sir John Littler, in the hurry and 
confusion of his despatch to the adjutant-general, 
stated, unfortunately, that the havoc was such as 
to cause an immediate panic and hesitation in H.M. 
62nd Foot.” But never was charge more ground- 
less, for that regiment has ever been second to none 
in the field or elsewhere, and the accusation was 
well rebutted at the time. Before it fell back, it had 
seven officers killed and ten wounded, eighty-eight 
rank and file killed and 16 1 wounded, out of its 
weak ranks, and its loss was greater than that of 
any European regiment there, save H.M. 9th Foot, 
whose total losses of every kind were 297.* Both 
the Governor-General and Sir Hugh Gough did all 
in their power to remove the impression causetlljby 
Littler’s mistake ; and in the House of Lords the 
Duke of Wellington stood manfully forward to 
vindicate the fame of a gallant old regiment, which 
in other days had formed a portion of his Penin- 
I sular army. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

COMBAT AT BUDDIWAL. — BATTLES OF ALIWAL AND SOBRAON. — THE FUNJAUB ENTERED. — ITS 

SETTLEMENT, ETC. 


After, their second defeat, the Sikhs hastened to 
place the Sutlej between themselves and the victors. 
Their expectation was that they would be imme- 
•diately followed up; but it was deemed imprudent to 
pursue them until the arrival of Sir John Grey, wlio, 
witli an auxiliary force and a powerful battering train, 
was coming on from Meerut. Emboldened by this 
•delay, which they attributed to doubt or fear, their 
Siidirs took heart anew, and with the intention of 
tecrossing the river, began to construct a pontoon 
bridge a little below Hurreekee. Sir Harry Smith 
had, in the meanwhile, been detached, with a single 
brigade of hia division and a field battery, against 
the town and . fort of Durrumkote, which cover the 
road fi-om ' Ferozepore to Loodiana. Brigadier 
Cureton’s cavalry were ordered to march by Jug- 
xoon towards the latter place, and a lirigade under 
Brigadier Wheeler moved on to su])port him.* 
Smithes task had barely been accomplished, 
• Major Hough. 


when he was obliged to push on to Loodiana, 
where Brigadier Godby, with only three battalions, 
was menaced by 10,000 Sikhs, under Runjoor Sing, 
who had crossed the Sutlej and intrenched himself in 
the vicinity. Sir Harry pushed with his small force 
along the direct road to Loodiana, but at a place 
called Buddiwal he received a serious check; so 
his march proved a disastrous one, and he was 
thrown out of communication with General Wheeler, 
a matter of serious strategical importance. Run- 
joor, relying on his superiority in force, sought to 
intercept his progress by moving parallel with his 
flank, and at length cannonaded him furiously. 
According to Sir Harry’s despatch, some of hisf 
^^3.ggage fell into the hands of the enerny. The 
reality was, that amid the many manoeuvres which 
the activity of the enemy compelled him to m^e, 
nearly the wliole of it was captured, and be was 
checked, with the loss of 13 1 rank and, file, 

* Adjutant-General's Return, Lahore, Marph, 18^. 
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of whom forty-seven were reported missing,^ and i 
these, no doubt, would be butchered by the enemy. 

By a series of able manoeuvres, Sir Harry suc- 
ceeded eventually in effecting his communication 
with Loodiana. 

In addition to the reinforcement obtained from 
Brigadier Godby, he soon after obtained another of 
greater importance, by the advance of his second 
brigade, which had moved to support Wheeler. It 
was now his turn to resume the offensive against 
Runjoor Sing, who, elated by the result of the 
combat at Buddiwal, had retired to his intrenched 
camp. 

These little operations preluded the great battle 
of Aliwal. 

Runjoor had still the superiority in force, as Sir 
Harry mustered only 10,000 men, with thirty-two 
guns, while the former had 15,000 men intrenched, 
with fifty-six guns ; and on the 26th of January, 
this disparity in strength was still further in- 
creased by the arrival of 4,000 of the regular, or 
Aicm troops, the corps of the veteran Italian, 
General Avitabile, with twelve guns and a large 
cavalry force. Strengthened thus, Runjoor was 
compelled to yield to the clamorous impatience 
of his troops to fight. They believed that Smith’s 
retreat from their cannonade, at Buddiwal was 
equivalent to a confession of inferiority, and they, 
full of confidence that victory must be theirs, 
on the 28th advanced, and when the British 
came in sight of them, were formed in order of 
battle close to the village of Aliwal, eighteen 
miles west of Loodiana, with their left resting on 
their intrenchnients next the Sutlej, and their 
right occupying a ridge towards Boondree. Aliwal 
stood on their left front, and masses of jhow jungle, 
with a dry . nullah, lay in their rear. 

Our cavalry, under Brigadier Cureton, and the 
horse artillery, under Major Lawrenson, formed 
two brigades, one under Brigadier Macdonald, of 
the 16th Lancers, and the other under Brigadier 
Stedman, 7th Cavalry. The ist Division of In- 
fantry consisted of two brigades : H.M. 53rd and 
tlie 30th Native Infantry, under Brigadier Wilson, 
of the latter corps ; the 36th Native Infantry and 
Nusseree Battalion, under Brigadier Godby, of 
the latter corps ; and the Shekawattee Brigade, 
under Major Foster. The Sirmoor Battalion was 
in Wheeler’s brigade, and the 42nd Native Infantry 
^ guarded the head-quarters. 

‘The cavalry led the attack with the celerity and 
precision of a home review ; as they approached, 
they ij^heeled off to either flank, uncovering the 
^ Steadily-advancin'g infantry and artillery, the 
' , ' * Adjutant-Generars Return. 


bayonets flashing and the colours rustiing in the 
wind, forming a grand and imposing scene. There 
were the glittering lines of the Sikhs, many of whom 
were clad in complete coats of mail, led by the 
chiefs with their aigrettes in their steel helmets, 
which sparkled like silver in the sun along the 
jungly slope. After gaining the exact range, their 
dark-looming guns opened a steady and perilous 
cannonade. ^ 

“ I was compelled,” says Sir Harry, in his des- 
patch to the Adjutant-General, ‘ 4 o halt the line 
for a few moments, though under fire, until I ascer- 
tained that by bringing up my right and carrying, 
the village of Aliwal, I could with great effect pre* 
cipitate myself upon his left and centre. I therefore* 
quickly brought up Brigadier Godby’ s brigade, an(J 
with it and the first brigade, under Brigadier Hicks, 
made a rapid and noble charge, carried the village,, 
and two guns of large calibre. The line I ordered 
to advance — H.M. 31st Foot and the native regi- 
ments — and the battle became general.” 

Aliwal was occupied by hill-men, who, singular 
to say, made a feeble resistance ; but the Sikh 
gunners died, nearly to a man, around their guns. 
Our cavalry, on the right, charged the enemy’s 
overlapping left, through jungle, smoke, fire, 
and everything, and broke up a large portion of 
Riinjoor’s force ; but, at the same time, his right, 
consisting of his best troops, outflanked us by 
numbers, till a charge of cavalry changed the com- 
plexion of the conflict. 

The Sikhs threw themselves into squares, against 
which our lancers hurled all the weight of man 
and horse and weapon. They rode right through;; 
but we are told that as they did so “the Sikhs 
closed behind, as some of the British squares did 
when partially penetrated at Waterloo.” Their 
infantry, casting aside their muskets, betook them 
to sword and dagger, and received these British 
lances on their large dark-brown shields, against 
which many of the tough ash shafts splintered and 
broke. Again our horsemen charged through, and 
by a happy but singular manoeuvre changed the 
lance to the bridle-hand. The Sikhs being unpre- 
pared for this, received in their bodies, instead of 
on their bucklers, the thrusts of the i6th and 
other regiments ; but the latter had to ride a third 
time through these squares before they were utterly 
broken, mixed up together, and dispensed ; yet it 
was a conflict in which cavalry, by the use of all 
their weapons in succession, sword, lance, and 
pistol or carbine, effected wonders against these 
brave swarthy infantry. 

I Cureton led the cavalry in these charges. He 
I was an old Peninsular veteran, and had beexi\ under 
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fire a hundred times. He had been wounded 
by balls at Mondego and Fuentes d’Onoro, whero 
his skull was also fractured by a sabre. 

Brigadiers Wheeler and Wilson had been equally 
tried, in the meanwhile, and had been equally suc- 
cessful on their side in driving back the enemy and 
capturing their guns, and nothing remained but to 
dispossess the latter of the village of Boondree, 
which they had occupied strongly to cover their 
rtlrt-at and secure to them the passage of the river. 
This gallantly achieved, the battle was won. 

“ Evory gun of the enemy fell into our hands,” 
reported Sir Harry, ^^as I infer, from his never 
opening one upon us from the opposite bank of 
the river, which is high and favourable for the 
purpose ; fifty-two guns are now in the ordnance 
park, and four were spiked on the opposite bank, 
making a total of fifty-six pieces captured or de- 
stroyed.” * 

Our whole troops advanced in splendid order 
to the common focus, the passage of the Sutlej. 
Hemmed in on every hand, fleeing wildly from our 
fire, with their shields slung behind, the enemy 
precipitated themselves in disordered masses into 
the ford and boats in confusion and terror j our 
eight-inch howitzers soon began to play upon the 
straggling multitude, and ere long the debris of 
the Sikh army was seen flying in consternation in 
every direction beyond the high bank of the 
river. 

Our grand total of killed, wounded, and mi-' sing 
was 589 men and 353 horses. The quantity of 
stores of every kind taken was beyond accurate 
calculation.” ^ The loss of the foe was unknown ; 
but when the dead bodies of both armies floated 
down the Sutlej to Sobraon, it became first 
known there that a great battle had been fought, 
“and these silent and appalling witnesses bore 
evidence conclusive on which side the victory 
lay.” 

Moving up the left bank of the Sutlej, the 
British army, on the iSth of January, 1845, 
camped at Khodawala, nearly opposite to where 
the Sikhs had constructed their new bridge. This 
work they had been permitted to complete without 
molestation, and had further strengthened it by a 
di pont^ skilfully constructed by a Spanish 
engineer named Hobron, who next proceeded to 
form it into an intrenched camp of the most for- 
midable character. The disasters of the Sikhs in 
the open field had been too terrible for them to 
tempt the fortune of war there again ; but the 
stem resistance which they had been able to offer 

* Despatches : “Eleven guns were sunk in the river; total, 
sixty-seven pieces.” 


among their jungles at Ferozeshah, had convinced 
them that behind the trenches of a stronger camp, 
they would be able to repel any attack. 

Hobron’s camp at Sobraon they therefore occu- 
pied with 37,000 of their best troops, and manned 
its ramparts with a numerous and heavy artillery.* 
Our army, after waiting at Khodawala for the arrival 
of the siege-train from Delhi, and the junction of 
Sir Harry’s victorious troops, moved out of camp 
under Sir Hugh, at three in the morning of the 
loth of February. It was intended that our whole 
park of artillery, siege and field guns alike, should 
be posted in a semi-circle, so as to embrace within 
its fire the entire radius of the enemy’s works, and 
should open at daybreak; but so heavy a mist 
shrouded all the plain and the river, which there 
makes a bold sweep, or reach, that it became 
necessary to wait till the rays of the sun ex- 
haled it. 

There were several Spanish and French officers 
of high reputation serving in the army of the 
Sikhs, whose jealousy and pride often led them to 
oppose the sound advice given by these soldiers of 
fortune. 

Gough’s army was 15,000 strong ; of these 5,000 
were Europeans. After describing the position 
assigned to the various corps, the despatch tells us 
that our guns opened at seven a.m. The Sikhs 
answered flash for flash from sixty-seven pieces of 
artillery, and by nine it was found that our can- 
nonade made no impression on their position ; the 
ammunition was already beginning to fall short, 
and after having waited seven weeks for these guns, 
it was discovered that they were of little avail, 
and that to the musket and bayonet must the final 
issue be left, after about 120 pieces of ordnance 
had been thundering for hours in the valley of the 
Sutlej. Accordingly, “at nine o’clock,” says 
Sir Hugh, in his despatch to Sir Henry Hardinge, 
“Brigadier Stacy’s brigade, supported on either 
flank by Captains Horsford’s and Fordyce’s bat- 
teries, and Lieut.-Colonel Lane’s troop of horse 
artillery, moved to the attack in admirable order. 
The infantry and guns aided each other co-rela- 
tively. The former marched steadily on in line, 
which they halted to correct when necessary. The , 
latter took uj) successive positions at the gallop, 
until at length they were within 300 yards of the 
heavy batteries of the Sikhs; but notwithstanding the 
coolness and scientific nature of this assault, which 
Brigadier Wilson well supported, so hot was the 
fire of cannon, musketry, and zumboorucks, kjgpt 
up by the Khalsa troops, that it seemed for some . 
time impossible that the intrenchments could be won 

» Despatches, p. lap. 
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under it ; but soon persevering gallantry triumphed, 
and the whole army had the good fortune to see 
Brigadier Stacy’s soldiers driving the Sikhs in con- 
fusion before them Within the area of their encamp- 
ment. The loth Foot, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Franks, now for the first time brought into action, 
greatly distinguished itself. This regiment never 
fired a shot until it got within the works of the 
enemy. The onset of H.M. 53rd Foot was as 
gallant and effective. The 43rd and 59th Native 
Infantry, brigaded with them, emulated both in cool 
determination.”* 

The general plan of attack was in three divisions, 
on three points, by Generals Dick, Gilbert, and 
Smith. That of Sir Robert Dick, K.C.B. (a very 
old officer, who served with the 78th Highlanders in 
Sicily, and led the Black Watch at Waterloo after 
Macara fell), charging home with the bayonet, cleared 
the ditch and mounted the rampart. The enemy 
perceiving that this was to be the chief point of 
assault, slackened the defence of their works else- 
where, and concentrated their guns upon it. Fresh 
regiments rushed on to succour Dick, who here 
received a mortal wound, but they were checked 
and staggered by the terrible resistance they en- 
countered. The other two divisions were then 
ordered to press on. The enemy no sooner per- 
ceived this, than they rushed back to the posts 
they had quitted, and from every foot of the ram- 
parts they poured a withering fire of all arms ; but 
the most remarkable occurrence of the day was 
the charge of General Gilbert’s division on the 
centre : his troops were repeatedly driven back, but 
returning to the assault over their own fallen, by 
the most indomitable courage they carried the 
works, with the loss of 689 killed and wounded. 

The defences were stormed on three points. 
Teh Sing was among the first to fly, and either by 
accident or design, the bridge was broken down 
after he had safely crossed it. Pressed on three 
sides into a disordered mass, the valiant Sikhs still 
continued to dispute every inch of the ground, till 
tliey were hurled upon the bridge, and, preferring 
slaughter to yielding, plunged wildly into the 
stream, which having risen in the night, flooded 
the ford by which they had hoped to cross, so 
the current swept them away by hundreds. 

As they rushed to the broken bridge, our cavalry 
cut them down like ripened grain, while flights of 
roaring rockets and showers of vertical grape blew 
their heads off, or tore their bodies to pieces, and 
the ^ canine, it was said, was horrible for human 
hand to inflict, and human eye to witness ; but 
what would itTiave been with us had we been 
• Despatches, Camp Kussor, 13th Feb. 


defeated? In addition to those who perished in 
the river, hundreds lay dead and mangled on the 
bridge, till the crashing of round shot and the 
I explosive shells rent the pontoon itself to pieces, 
and then its ruins, with the dead, the dying, and 
the drowning, were all swept away by the stream^, 
which was crimsoned with blood. 

Many fought their way along the bank, and 
reaching fords that were known to them, escaped 
across, and continued their flight to Lahore. A few 
thousands escaped thus ; but they acknowledged 
their loss to be 14,000 men, including eight great 
Sirdirs; while our losses presented a grand total 
of 320 killed and 2,063 wounded. Among the* 
former were Brigadier Cyril and Sir Robert Dick^ 
“ who fell gloriously at the moment of victory, dis- 
playing the same energy and intrepidity as when, 
thirty-five years ago in Spain, he was the distin- 
guished leader of the 42nd Highlanders.”* A 
monument has since been erected to him in his 
native place in Perthshire. Old Brigadier Mac- 
laren, borne off the field, mortally wounded, when 
put to bed, declared that he must cross the Sut-, 
lej at the head of his beloved European Light 
Infan tr)^, even if they carried him in a litter ; but 
the conquerors, as they beheld the trenches filled 
with the bodies of their iron-hearted defenders, and 
the fords of the Sutlej choked up with thousands 
of corpses, and the great river itself exhibiting in 
every direction the wreck of a great army, did not 
fail to pay a tribute of admiration to the gallantry 
and devotedness of the Khalsa legions.” t 

Here, as elsewhere, Prince Waldemar of Prussia, 
with Counts Oriola and Grueben, rode on the stafiT, 
and exj)oscd themselves to every danger. Many 
of our army were ill after the battle from excessive- 
fatigue and fever, arising from their exertions ; and 
Colonel Havelock, the future hero of Luctoow, 
had a horse killed under him. 

Major Abbot, who had been unceasingly em- 
ployed in constructing a pontoon bridge of the 
boats which Sir Henry Hardinge had brought to 
Ferozepore, had it finished on the night before the 
battle. Sir Henry, who had been most active on 
the field at Sobraon, and had been severely injured 
by a fall from his horse, the moment our victory 
was certain, rode to Ferozepore, twenty-six miles 
distant, to hasten the passage of the pursuing 
troops, and that night six regiments bivouacked in 
the Punjaub. On the third day after the battle; 
the whole force, which, including a horde of camp- 
followers, made up 100,000 men, with 68,ooO' 
camels and horses, and forty guns, crossed the 
Sutlej without a single casualty. 

# Despatches. t Marshman. : 
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FLAN OF THE BATTLE OF SOBRAON. 
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In l^ore graat was die const^ation ■ of the taken possession of the citiidel, he issued the 
.duibai^ when the' scared fugitives from Sobraon following proclamation, of whicJr we give ja.iJsrt: — 
came pouring in. Further resistance was hopeless, “ Foreign Department, Lahor^i, Febriraiy sand, 
iand nothing remained but to negociate. With this 1846.— The British army has this day : occupied 
view, a deputation from the Sflth cabinet waited the gateway of the citadel of Lahore, the Bad- 
on Sir Henry Hardinge. At its head was Gholab ashahee Mosque, and the Hoozooree Ba gV. 

Sing, who had been playing the double game “The remaining part of the citadel is the resi- 
already referred to, and who now endeavoured to dence of his Highness the Maharajah, and also 
make profit out of it in the person of a mediator, that of families of the late Maharajah Runjeet Sing, 
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PORTRAIT OF SIR HENRY HARDINGE. 


On the 15th of February he arrived at the Kussor 
camp, when the Governor-General immediately 
put him in possession of the terms he meant to 
^force. 

V He at once declared that he was alike em- 
ppwared and prepared to accept them, and begged 
l3tet the army would now halt, and not approach 
lifee capital ; but so far from assenting to this, Sir 
him plainly that, if he signed a treaty 
be signed at Lahore, 
of the same month, after a brigade 
to with himself at their head, had 


for so many years the faithful ally of the British 
Government. In consideration of these circum- 
stances, no troops will be posted within the pre- 
cincts of the palace gates. 

‘‘The army of the Sutlej has now brought its 
operations in the field to a close by the disperrion 
of the Sikh army and the military occupation of 
Lahore, preceded by a series of the most trium- 
phant successes ever recorded in the militi^ 
annals of India; The British Government, tmtotg 
to the faith of treaties, and the long-subsisting 
friendship between the two states, luui , 4 umtcd 
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military preparations to the defence of its. own 
frontier* 

Compelled suddenly to assume the offensive, 
by the unprovoked invasion of its territories, the 
British army, under the command of its distin- 
guished leader, has, in sixty days, defeated the 
Sikh forces in four general actions, has captured 
220 pieces of artillery, and is now at the capital, 
dictating to the Lahore durbar the terms of a 
treaty, the conditions of which will tend to secure 
the British provinces from the repetition of a 
similar outrage. 

The, Governor-General being determined, how- 
ever, to mark with reprobation the perfidious 
character of the war, has reciuired, and will exact, 
that 6very remaining piece of Sikh artillery, which 
has been pointed against the British army during 
this campaign, shall be surrendered. 

The Sikh army, whose insubordinate conduct 
is one of the chief causes of the anarchy and mis- 
rule which have brought the Sikh state to the brink 
of destruction, is about to be disbanded.” * 

Could it be the case, the conquered asked of 
each other, that the mighty army of the Khalsa (or 
church) — ^the band of the Sikh prophet — was to 
be huinbled thus ? 

On the subsequent day, at a durbar, attended by 
the young Maharajah Dhuleep Sing and a glittering 
auite, the new treaty was signed and ratified. Its 
articles were sixteen in number. The most im- 
portant were those which confiscated the whole 
of the Sikh territories on the left bank of the 
Sutlej, and also those on the right bank, known 
as the Jalindar Doab ; and which stipulated for 
an indemnity of a crore and a half of rupees, or 
^1,500,000, the half to be paid down instantly, 
and the rest to be discharged by the cession of 
all the hill country between tlie Beas (a river of 
the Punjaub) and the Indus, including Cashmere 
and Hu 25 areh. The disbandment of the imperious 
an^ mutinous Khalsa army was fully provided for, 

the future strength of it was limited to twenty- 
five battalions, of 800 bayonets each, and 12,000 
cavdzy. 

' , twelfth and thirteenth articles, wily old 

'Silig was to be recognised as the indepen- 
• ffThc Warin India;” Desp., London, 1846. 


dent sovereign of such territojies as we might 
assign him, and all disputes between him and the 
Maharajah were to be referred to the British 
Government By another treaty, concluded at 
Umritsur, on the i6th of March, 1846, the latter 
transferred to him and his heirs all the moun- 
tainous country, with its dependencies, eastward of 
the Indus and westward of the Ravee, including 
Chumba (with its lofty mountain covered by 
eternal snow), and excluding Lahool, which our 
Government ceded to Lahore ; while he, in con- 
sideration of this, was to pay us seventy-five lacs 
of rupees : fifty lacs to be paid on the ratification, 
and twenty-five lacs on or before the ist of October 
of the current year, 1 846.*^ 

The Lahore cabinet, well aware how their troops 
had been their masters, still feared them, even in 
this form, and petitioned Sir Henry Hardinge to 
have a body of British troops in the capital. 
He consented, but not without some hesitation ; 
and this led to a supplementary treaty, by which, 
eventually, the force thus left was to be placed in 
full possession of the city and citadel of Lahore, 
while the Khalsa troops should be quartered out- 
side of both, and the Sikh Government became 
bound to pay all the expenses of this new and 
humiliating arrangement; after the conclusion of 
which, the victorious army of the Sutlej began 
its homeward march. It received the thanks of 
Parliament, and many were the honours distri- 
buted ; Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough 
were both raised to the peerage — the victor of 
Aliwal was made a baronet — and medals were 
granted to the army which had humbled the pride 
of Lahore. 

“Those ponderous cannon, the pride of the 
Sikh soldiery, and which they knew so well how to 
direct, swelled the train of the conqueror, or lay in 
broken fragments in the shattered trenches, which 
the valour of the Sikh, sepoy, and Briton had 
stained with the blood of the brave. ' It was more 
like the relation of some Indian tale of gods and 
spirits, creating strange fantasies among the abodes 
of men, than a reality. The Sikh could not realise 
it. The beaten soldier stalked forth and viewed 
the anomaly with scowling brow, but unarmed 
hand, baffled and wonder-struck, but not cowed.” 



THE HILL TRIB ES. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 


OUR RULE IN SCINDE. — ^WAR WITH THE 

We must now refer to the affairs of Scinde. There 
the active and indefatigable Sir Charles Napier 
had been all this time displaying his admirable 
skill, alike as a soldier and diplomatist. Lord 
Ellenborough’s recall had made him doubtful 
whether or not he was bound in honour to resign, 
as his lordship had ever been his friend; but 
Napier felt that, though he was suffering severely 
in health from the climate, and that Scinde was 
conquered, his work there was incomplete, as 
among the Cutchee mountains northward of 
Shikarpore were many hill tribes, capable of mus- 
tering raiders by thousands, who from time to time 
carried havoc and desolation within the boun- 
daries of Scinde. The Ameer Shere Mohammed 
had found protection among them, and it was but 
too probable that, under the influence of his 
presence, they might become a ral lying-point for 
all who were averse to us, and thus lead to a 
revolution in Scinde. 

To preclude all chance of this, Napier, in 1844, 
drew up a plan for a campaign among the moun- 
tains. The difficulties were great, but Napier 
knew ^'no such word as fail,'’ and his proposals 
met with the full approval of Sir Henry Hardingc ; 
but at Sukkur the motions were delayed by an 
epidemic peculiar to the country, which fearfully 
decimated his troops, especially the 78th High- 
landers, who had embarked for the East in 1842, 
and were not yet acclimatised. I have lost the 
78th,” he wrote, despondingly, in December, 1844; 
“that beautiful regiment arrived here in high 
health, but the first week in November they began 
to grow sickly, and here they are bodily in hospital, 
with about 200 dead, men, women, and children.” 

Greatly to his disappointment, he found himself 
compelled to order the regiment — on which, as 
Highlanders, he had depended so much in a moun- 
tain campaign — to Hyderabad ; but eventually his 
; arrangements were complete, and the force was in 
. motion towards Cutch Gundava. This is a dis- 
frict of JBeloochistan, bounded on the north-east by 
’ ; Afghanistan, on the south and east by Scinde, and 
; on the west by Salaman and Sarawan. Its climate 
if oppi?essi^^^ hot. The Khan of Khelat is ruler, 
; is connected with the Lower Indus by a 

^ rema^^ rocks, named the Cutchee 

run towards the Bolan Pass. The 
am fierce and wild. “ The Scindians 
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are Indians,’' says Lieutenant Burton, very 
different race peoples the *rugged ranges Of the 
Khelat Hills, and the oases that chequer the 
deserts beyond. Here (as in Scinde) a collector 
may raise his revenue without perpetual appeals to 
the bayonet. A handful of Europeans may ^ill 
overawe thousands with the white face. There 
there is no revenue to collect; and had there been, 
nothing but steel or hemp could collect it.” 

Numerous fierce tribes inhabit the Cutchee Mills, 
under the names of Jackranees, Doomkees, 
Bhoogtees, and Muzarees, &c., who could bring 
18,000 well-armed warriors, with many more fol- 
lowers, into the field, and whose boast it was that 
no foreign foot had ever traversed their rocky de- 
files, an immunity which they owed to the nature 
of their passes and the impassable deserts that lay 
beyond. 

To ordinary troops, owing to the scarcity of 
water and the absence of those hill-forts usually 
erected for the security of such wells as may occur, 
the passage of these desolate places offered the 
most perilous difficulties ; but against these 
Napier had to a great extent provided, by the 
formation of a fighting camel-corps : each carried 
two men, clad in turbans, short tunics, and long 
boots, one armed with a musket, and bayonet 
slung over the left shoulder, the other with ' a 
carbine and sword. One guided the camel abd 
fought from its back, the other acted as an 
infantryman on foot, “ because the robbers were 
accustomed to fire from the fissures and holes in 
the plains whither neither sw^ord nor lance could 
reach them. If assailed by superior numbers, the 
camels w^re to kneel in a ring, with their heads 
in^vards and pinned down, so as to form a bulwark 
for the men.” 

The most noted of the robber chiefs at this 
time was Beja Khan, long the scourge of the 
Scindian frontier by the number and success of his 
inroads, and he had added to his local renown 
by repulsing an ill-managed attempt ^o capture his 
patrimonial fort of Poolajee, among the Cutchee 
Hills. Lieutenant Fitzgerald had once resided in 
this district, and now believed that his knowledge 
of it was such that he would be enabled to suiprise 
Beja with ease. Sir Charles Napier, with this 
intention, despatched Captain Tait with horse, 
and Fitzgerald with 200 of his camel corps. These 
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made a forced nuaxch acro^ the dreaxy desert, 
found B0a* on the alert, at the head of a strong 
body of xnktdblock-men, so the proposed surprise 
proved an mtter failure, and after some loss Tait 
retreated ; !and the movement would have been 
disastrous, but, fortunately, in choking up the wells, 
Beja omitted one, at which the sinking soldiers 
procured some water. 

Tidiiags how came that, elated by this, the tribes 
were assembling at Beja*s fort, arifl openly spoke of 
bringing into Scinde the Ameer Shere Mohammed. 
The Doomkees and Jackranees made a successful 
raid adross the frontier ; and, as if to add to the 
troubles of Sir Charles, the 64th Native Infantry 
(which served at Cabul) evinced a mutinous spirit 
at Shikarpore, on an old complaint, a demand for 
increased field allowances, on the plea that Scinde 
was not a portion of India, but a foreign country. 
The/e was great reason to fear that the other native 
infantry might adopt the same course, but this was 
prevented by the prompt measures of Brigadier 
Hunter, who, finding his remonstrances unavailing, 
ordered the old garrison under arms, seized and 
manacled some forty of the mutineers, disarmed 
the rest, and forced them across the left bank of 
the Indus. 

As any delay was now dangerous, from the 
bad spirit of the native troops on one hand and 
the ravages of the hill tribes on the other, it was 
resolved to open the 'campaign ; and consequently, 
on the 18th of January, 1845, the advanced guard 
of cavahy and guns, under Sir Charles in person, 
marched from Sukkur, and on the 15th arrived at 
the town of Khangur, situated in a barren countr}^ 
oveigrown with low jungle. 

Captain Jacob, who had marched with the left 
column from Larkhana, arrived on the same day at 
a place called Rojan; his force and the centre then 
moved northwards, at an average distance of twenty 
miles apart, the former to Shapoor, where Beja 
Khan was alleged to have his head-quarters, and 
the latter to Ooch, where, on the i8th. Sir Charles 
was/relicved of some anxiety which he felt con- 
cem^^ the fate of a detachment which had gone 
in on hearing that Captain Salter, the 

officer in Cdtnmand of it, had defeated 700 robbers, 
under Khan, a chief of Jackranees. About 
the same &e1ie received intelligence to the effect 
that Gapwitt Jicob, with the left column, had sur- 
prised and rduted another band, under the son of 
BejaiPiian. . 

A iH<^dly chief, named W^Iee Chanda, had also 
been vlii^oiious at Pdolajee ; ‘after this triple defeat, 
Beja and his followers, full of wrath and 

terror, abandoned the western range of hills, and 


shelter among the eastern. While Salter * 
held Ooch, Jacob’s column, moved on Poolajee to^ ’ 
co-operate with Wullee Chanda (whose friendship 
for us proved him only a traitor to his own people), 
to overawe the tribes of Khelat, while the infantry, 

I artillery, and all the stores were sent to Shapoor, " 
where a magazine for a fortnight’s consumption was " 
formed. While posted thus, Napier’s forces occu- 
pied two sides of a square. One menaced the 
dark rocky passes from the jungly desert on the 
south, and the other commanded the gaps of 
the long parallel and solitary valleys which run 
eastward towards the broad waters of the Indus. 

I It was now that the real and defined pursuit of 
Beja Khan commenced, and was persevered in, till 
it proved one of the most remarkable pieces of 
service ever undertaken and brilliantly achieved 
I by disciplined troops. 

A detailed narrative of the operations is unne- 
cessary; suffice it to say, that though it had 
always been taken for granted that disciplined 
troops had a slender chance of warring with 
mountaineers, among the rugged cliffs and savage 
ravines of their native hills, it was now shown that, 
under such a leader as Napier, they could fight 
and pursue as well as on the lowland plains. 
Thus, ere long, Beja Klian and his confederat^^i 
finding themselves hemmed in on all sides, % 
threatened by starvation, made an unconditiqig^l 
surrender on the 9th of March, 1845 ; and so en'gyl 
the war among the hills of Cutch Gundava, a- d 
Sir Charles was left free to improve the internal 
condition of Scinde. No man ever deserved a 
peerage better than Sir Charles Napier, and why 
he did not receive one, no man can say. 

Of the Ameers he wrote: — “Their misfortunes 
were their own creation, but as they were great, I 
gave them back their swords.” There was chivalry 
in this, but in most instances they were unde- 
serving of it, though Ali Morad, of Khyrpore, is 
described by Mr. Postans, who knew him per- 
sonally, as the beau-ideal of a strong-hearted, inde- * 
pendent chief, “ the last of the Barons,” and the, 
only one who was consistent in his spirit of 
independence from first to last ; but in his super- , 
stition, he directed the bones of a tiger to be- 
preserv^ed in his fortress of Dejee, to protect it in: 
case of attack, and to save its inhabitants from the ^ 
evil eye or death. . , - 

As rulers or sovereigns, the Ameers kpew 
law but the sword, and the people of §cinde;ij|K^ ; 
slaves rather than subjects. There was 
for property, and money was extolled; 
chants and others by torture and mutferipfl^;, 
was drawn from the wretched English jew 
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days of the savage Plantagenet. They restricted prevailed among the Kh others ; whde 

. cotnhier^e ; they hated strangers^ lest they should the worshippers of Boora Petiiiii, a fsect; ;pf the 
draw comparisons that were unpleasant between Khonds, alleged hjs permissive , section 4 ^ the 
thdr rule and that of neighbouring princes* With custom, given on the occasion of his , J^ ' Com- 
a rich soil, and people who were willing to till it, munication with mankind, when he said to<< men : 
they only formed vast hunting-grounds, ♦‘and laid “ Behold ! from making one female what I and the 
waste in sixty years a fourth part of the fertile land world have suffered. You are at liberty t6 bring 
of Scinde. The process of William the Conqueror up only as many women as you can manage*^ - 
in forming the New Forest in Hampshire was gentle According to the law of births the . number of 
and diminutive compared with their proceedings each sex is nearly equal 5 but at one , time it was 
along the bank of the Indus.’* found among the population of Kattywar, a cental 

The only trade they are actually known to have division of Goojerat, though exceeding 8>poo» not 
encouraged was the slave trade, and so did all their more than sixty-three female children had been 
chiefs as importers and exporters ; while infanticide preserved in the course of ten years. On some^f 
was a regular system among them; the Ameers the largest estates only one, and on others, COn- 
and Sirdirs killed all their illegitimate, and very taining more than 400 families, not one 
commonly their female legitimate children, when child was found. 

they thought they had too many girls in their With this crime there was the greatest difficulty 
family. in dealing, even wlien the extent of the iniquity 

This horrible practice existed from the earliest was known; but how was it to be prevented? 
period in India ; though in all nations, before Done in zenanas, recesses whither none couM 
Christianity shed its light upon them, the sacrifice penetrate, or in forts to which no legal access 
of a child to some grim idol has prevailed ; and could be had, by what manner of evidence could 
even in Scotland, so late as the early part of the the terrible custom be proved or punished? The 
ninth century, an Earl of Caithness is said to have proposition to bribe informers w^as suggested, but 
offered up a human sacrifice to Odin. Without negatived, lest the cure should prove worse than the 
referring to the long legend in support of female disease, by the suggestion of false accusation or 
infanticide, the first official intimation our Govern- revenge. The most able of Indian statesmen, while 
ment had of it in India was about 1789, when Mr. admitting that no effectual check could beimpo^d 
Duncan, afterwards Governor of Bombay, informed upon the atrocity, added, that “ we must be content 
Lord Cornwallis that lie had discovered it to be to follow the footsteps of our predecessors (without 
“no unfrequent practice among the tribe of Raj- going beyond them) in their most meritorious eih 
koomar to destroy their daughters by causing deavours to discountenance tliis enormity ; and we 
the mothers to refuse them nurture.” By the may flatter ourselves that, as the manners of the 
humane exertions of Mr. Duncan and Major people become softened by a continuance of tran- 
Walker, every means were taken to suppress this quillity and good order, they will gradually discpn- 
crime at Benares, and among the people of Cutch tinue a praetice which is not more inconsistent 
and Kattywar ; though, when urged on the subject, with reason than repugnant to natural instinct^’ 
they had the effrontery to say: “ Pay our daughters’ This patient acquiescence and trust in the soften- 
marriage portions, and they shall live.” ing effects of civilisation would never have produced 

In the Koran we find this crime referred to thus any change in a people so unchangeable. Certainly, 
among the Arabs : “ And when any of them is told force could not be used, as the Rajpoot tribes, most 
of the birth of a female his face becometh black, guilty of infanticide, were not then subjects of the 
. and he is deeply afflicted : he hideth himself from East India Company ; but as soon as the chiefs 
the pedple, because of the ill tidings which have were given to understand that they must either re- 
been told him, considering within himself whether nounce the crime, or be scouted by the British as 
he shall keep it with disgrace, or whether he shall utter barbarians, with whom we could hold neither 
, - bury it in the dust.’”*^ faith nor friendship, they dame forward, and 

Djincan was inclined to pay for the lives of proffered rewards, and some even issued proclama-r 
' ‘ ^ but the Court of Directors at once tions denouncing infanticide, and ifteateniftg the 

on the plea that other tribes would seek committal of it with punishment; but it waS.only 
' in the same way. From time to time new when they found that their personal interests wpre 

A ; ^ of the most fearful natwre came to likely to suffer, that these vaunted Rajpoot^ adapted 
’ ; the extent to which this trime to be suddenly inspired by emotions of hojiamty 

' • Koran, chap. xvi. and natural affecdon. 
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It was oar political 

J. P. Wi|loughbf^' after' ’'caire&lly'asc^rt^ 
exact cefastts oi* idle population, Tk/?w^e;; 

chiefs cotnpelled, uiider severe penalties, to 
furnish hilf-yearly registers of marriages, births, and 
deaths, Obtained the first great triumph over this 
ancient . domestic crime. By proclamation he 
guaranteed protection and reward to all informers, 
by enjjoinmg , every father who gave his daughter 
in miniage to a Jharigah chief to have a written 
stipulation that all children born alive should be 
preserved ; and to prove that the British Govern- 
n^nt . would no longer be trifled with, he had 
several offenders tried and convicted. He fined 
oije chief 12,000 rupees; another 3,000 rupees, 
with a year’s imprisonment. Thus, under the 
influence of the hope of reward and dread of 
punishment, the proportion of the children of the 
two sexes in Kattywar was nearly equal in 1849 > 
and SO; progressive was the increase of the female 
population, there were grounds, in time, to believe 
that, in Kattywar at least, infanticide had become 
extinct; but from some passages in the Indian 
newspapers, so lately as 1876, it docs not seem to 
have altogether passed away. At one time it 
caxriod ,Qn its murders by wholesale, and must have 
annually slain its hundreds ; whereas now, if ever 
it find a victim, it can only be by shrouding itself 
in the deepest darkness, and doing the horrid deed, 
whilO/tfembling at the punishment with which it 
will certainly be visited if discovered.” 

In 1847, the intrigues of the Ranee of Lahore, 
who wished to upset the council of regency, ren- 
dered it necessary, for the general peace of India, 
to remove her to some distance from the capital, 
after wbldh the Governor-General gave his almost 
undiyirod time to peaceful improvements. New 
encouragement was given to education ; Christian 
labour was prohibited on Sunday ; the exchequer, 
previously drained by the Afghan war, was re- 
plenished ; while in the liberal patronage bestowed 
upon railways, and in the erection of public works, 
great and permanent good was done to India. 

Through misapplied patronage, influence, and 
partialities, jealousies, and heart-burnings 
had into many branches of the public service ; 
but gohri Lord Hardinge threw oil upon the 
troubieii watei^i and merited the honourable title of 
peace-malcW/^ 

Lord Wiiliam Bentinck had abolished Sutlers 
throughout the whole dominions of the Company ; 
but they were still perpetrated in those native states 
over wl^ we had no co»^ol. Hence, on the 
death of the Rajah of .Mundee, his obsequies were 
celebtat^ by a perfect^ holocaust, no less than 


kijyelve of , his widows being burned with his body 
m.theftther«lpile. ^ ’ 

■ Lord Hardinge used all the influence he, pos* 
sessed, and all that of our paramount authority, to 
induce the native princes and chiefs to relinquish 
or abolish a practice so barbarous ; and before his 
departure he had the satisfaction to receive, from 
twenty-four native princes and princesses, written 
and solemn assurances that they were making 
strenuous efforts to meet his humane wishes ; and 
a Suttee is now all but unknown in India. 

On the 5th of April, 1847, wrote to the Secret. 
Committee in London that the Sikh chiefs, forming 
the cabinet of Lahore, were carrying on the govern- 
ment with a loyal desire to maintain the terms 
of the recent treaty ; and so they were to all 
appearance ; but, at the same time, the majority of 
them were privately plotting the destruction or 
expulsion of the British. By the 27th of May, he 
again addressed the Secret Committee, holding forth 
the same assurances that all was quiet and well.,,.. 

In that letter he quotes the opinions of the taJtefiffcCa 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, to the effect that, 
as usual, all manner of rumours were flying as to 
the hostile intentions of the Sikh chiefs towards us. 
Such tales he believed to be greatly exaggerated 
or obviously false ; but he was deceived, as a little 
time was to show. 

These reports seem to have been utterly rejected 
at Government House, Calcutta ; yet few who had 
studied the deeply-rooted religious antipathies of 
the Sikhs, their fierce disposition and whole ante- 
cedents, could doubt that another storm was 
gathering along the banks of the Sutlej, and 
that those rumours, flying though they were, had ^ 
an origin in the wide-spread disaffection of the 
chiefs and their people, to the alliance which the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Sing had contracted with infidel 
strangers, and rage at the presence of the latter in 
any part of the Punjaub empire. 

The distribution of Lord Hardinge’s patronage 
was regulated by an exclusive regard to the 
interests of the public:, and he was as free from 
the suspicion of nepotism as his predecessor. In 
India, by his plain, good, common sense, by his 
decision of character and kindly disposition, together 
with vigour of discipline, he secured the golden 
opinions of all men. 

The termination of such an administration 
indeed viewed as a calamity, and great wa$ 
general regret which was felt when, at the. end t 
little more than three years from the time v 

took office— and three stirring years th«y, ‘ 

he announced his intention of resigning 
have already told how his serviceiS 
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^gallant commdes in the war of the Punjaiifcwi«pfe shot m India for several years to come/' Yet 
duly acknowledged by the authorities at home. | so impossible is it to foresee the future, that 
These honours were doubtless well and faithfully 
earned. ^ 

fie sailed from Calcutta on the 15th of March, 

1848, with the firm, but most mistaken conviction, 

"that it would not be necessary to fire another 


before a short twelve months had passed, the great 
district of the Punjaub had revolted against us, had 
been re-conquered, with a vast amount of bloodshed, 
and converted from an independent ?tate into a 
mere province of the British Empire. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


REVOLT AT MOULTAN. — THE OPERATIONS OF LIEUTENANT EDWARDES. — THE BATTLE OF KINEVREE.- 

SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF MOULTAN. 


The successor of Viscount Hardinge, James 
Andrew, Earl of Dalhousie, K.T., Lord Clerk 
Registrar of Scotland, took his seat in the Council 
at Calcutta on the 19th of February, 1848. The 
representative of a long line of warlike ancestors 
and of a Scottish family of great note since the 
reign of David I., he was then in his thirty-sixth 
year, had occupied a seat in the House of 
Commons, and in Sir Robert Peel’s last Cabinet 
had been President of the Board of Trade at the 
most busy period of its existence, ** when it was 
flooded with railway schemes.” When eruering on 
the administration of India, he was without that 
intimate knowledge of its policy and institutions 
which was possessed by the Lords Tcignmouth, 
Wellesley, Minto, or Bentinck ; but he had a great | 
natural genius, which soon caught the spirit and 
learned the details of Indian affairs. Hence, the 
period of his administration, which extended to 
eight years, was filled with transactions which must 
long continue to influence the prosperity and good 
Of the vast empire of the East. 

His reception in India was most flattering, for the 
pleasant odour of a good name and unblemished 
reputation preceded him. Like most of his pre- 
dece^Oi$i he was most anxious for the preservation 
of .peace, and yet, within four months after his 
arrival, the alarm of war was given in the Punjaub. 

, Tho tonquillity in which Lord Hardinge left 
India was only the treacherous lull before the furious 
Storm, which at length burst suddenly in the south- 


would pay into the treasury a sum of thirty lacs 
of rupees, his succession had been confirmed at 
Lahore ; but taking advantage of the confusion 
consequent to the war, he not only failed to pay 
that sum, but withheld the entire revenue. Remon- 
strances now proved futile; he was addressed in 
terms which showed very clearly that, unless he 
acted in conformity with the views of the durbar, 
force, in the name of Dhulcep Sing, would be 
employed against him. 

He thereupon responded by proposing to resign 
ofilce into the hands of any person authorised to 
receive the trust. Whether this was a pre-arranged 
scheme between him and those inimical to the 
British, it is now difficult to determine; but it has 
been thought not improbable that, had native officers 
only been sent to receive the surrender, it might 
have been made dond fide. Our Resident, how- 
ever, ordered Mr. P. A. Vans Agnew, a civilian, and 
Lieutenant Anderson, of the ist Bombay Fusiliers, 
to accompany Sirdir Khan Sing, who was nominated 
Dewan of Moultan ; 530 irregulars formed the 
escort. Moolraj now made a show of surrendering 
office on one hand, with many sly pretexts for 
delay on the other. 

It was on the i8th of March , that Agnew and 
Anderson entered the city. Next morning Moolraj' 
waited on them to discuss the general terms of his 
I resignation, and asked a general deed of quittance; 
i but Mr. Agnew insisted on all the moneti^ 
accounts of the preceding six years. Mtic^ 


westetn. province of Moultan. There a diief of 
some ^ent, named Sawun Mull, had been suc- 
ceeded as prime mini', ter, in 1844, by his son 
Moolraj, whose arajbitious spirit led him to aspire 
to ^dependence. On the understanding that he 


crimination ensued; Moolraj acCeded eVentlWlj^ 
to the demand, and left the conference 
ominous scowl on his brow, quitting 
spacious building, within cannon-shot ’^C^Ofnojth 
face of the fort of Moultan. 



" OF AGNEW AND ANDERSON. 


morning, Sirdir Khan Sing and the two Btitis^i 
officers accompanied Moolraj into the fort, where 
they received the keys, and placed two Ghoorka 
companies in possession of the posts. They 
allayed, or thought they had allayed, the manifest 
impatience of the garrison at this change by pro- 
mises of service, arid proposed to return. 

They had passed the gate and reached the draw- 
bridge which lay across the ditch, when a soldier 
of Moolraj rushed at Mr. Agnew, unhorsed him 
by a thrust of his spear, and gave him two severe 
sword-wounds; but before he could complete the 
intended murder, the assassin was tumbled into the 
ditch by a trooper of the escort. Instead of inter- 
fering, Moolraj forced his horse through the excited 
crowd, and galloped to his residence of Am Khue, 
near the fort. Lieutenant Anderson was now 
attacked by some of Moolraj ’s followers, and was 
so severely wounded that he was left for dead, till 
found by some Ghoorkas, who carried him in' a 
palanquin to the Eedgah. 

To that place Mr. Agnew was also brought, by 
the assistance of Rung Ram (the brother-in-law of 
Moolraj), who placed him on his own elephant, 
and conveyed him in haste to the camp, binding 
up his wounds as they went along. Mr. Agnew 
was able to report these occrirrences to Sir 
Frederick Currie, the Resident at Lahore, and to 
Lieutenant Edwardes, who, with a small force, was 
employed in collecting the revenue in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leia, a fertile and well-cultivated 
province north-west of Moultan. He further wrote 
to Moolraj, calling upon him to prove his own 
innocence by seizing the culprits, and coming 
in person to the Eedgah. Moolraj replied by 
asserting that he was incapable of doing either; 
adding that all the Lahore garrisons, Hindoo and 
Mohammedan alike, were in rebellion, and he 
would advise all British officers to consult their 
own safety without delay. 

At that very time he was presiding over a council 
of chiefs, composed of Hindoos, Afghans, and 
Sikhs, who were successively taking the oath of 
allegiance to him, as prescribed by their different 
jfaiths. 

If any doubts had been entertained as to the 
past intentions of Moolraj, there could be none 
a^ut.the present, as he was in open revolt. On 
the whole of the baggage animals of the 
;c^ off, and as all escape, or retreat, 
j^i^eclude^^ nothing remained but to put 
a state of defence. Though sinking 
called within its walls all the 
mid their camp-followers, 
while sk placed in battery ; and could 


the place be but deferided^\for thr^ Says a^| 
nights succour mig^t arrive. V ^ . A : 

But the worst was yet to corat 
ing of the 20th the guns of the f<^ ope)ft6a^'|he 
Eedgah ; the six there replied by ohe ro^lta/axMl 
then ceased. The Lahore gholandazeeS tp. 
act ; and the efforts to seduce them and die ' 

proved so successful, that ere evening fell the 
had deserted, save Khan Sing, eight troopers, ; 
Moonshees, and domestic servants of the Briti^ 
officers. The idea of further resistance was ai ' 
once relinquished, and a messenger was sent to\ 
Moolraj to arrange a capitulation. The utmost he / 
would accord was that the officers should quit the 
country, and they would be unmolested. But ere 
these terms could be communicated, the fortified 
temple was attacked by a horde of howling savages, 
who burst in, sword in hand, took Khan Sing 
prisoner, and barbarously cut Anderson and 
Agnew to pieces. They hewed off their heads, 
and presented them to Moolraj, who made the 
atrocity his own by rewarding the perpetrator^ 
of it. ‘ \ 

Two days after, Sir Frederick Currie, Bart, 
whose administrative qualities had been largely 
tested during the late Sikh war, heard of the attack 
only ; and under the impression that the revolt had 
many branches, immediately put in motion against 
Moultan seven battalions of infantry, two coips of 
regular cavalry, 1,200 irregular horse, and a force 
of artillery. These were all Sikhs, inadequate in 
strength and doubtful in fidelity ; thus, when tidings 
of the murders and desertion of the escort came, 
lest the other troops of the durbar should imitate 
the example given tliem, he referred the matter to 
the Commander-in-chief, Lord Gough, who resolved ■ 
to postpone all operations until he could take the ' 
field in person in the cold season. 

And now it was that the heroic Lieutenant — ► 
afterwards Sir Herbert — Edwardes took action ' 


personally at this crisis. Colonel Van Cortlandt, a 
distinguished officer of the Company's service, then 
occupied Dliera Ismael Khan, in the same neigh- 
bourhood where Edwardes was collecting the 
land-tax for Moolraj. The lieutenant crossed the 
Indus into Deerajat the moment he^ received 
Agnew’s letter from the Eedgah, with his whole 
force, mustering only twelve companies of infantry, 
350 horse, with two guns, and twenty zum^orucks ; 
he resolved to move on Moultan, which was ninety 
miles distant. At the same time he wrbte 
Lieutenant Taylor, who was with Van CortlWidt 
(then commanding the troops of the MaharEj^|/ 
for a regiment and four guns. He took possdi^dhl 
of Leia, and was about to intrench himself 
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and await apwo^ch of Moolraj, whep;a^ap^^^ 
iX bnpotti^e fm into liis hands. 

It y»n intercepted letter, from which he 
his Sikh soldiers had agreed to sell 
his h/ko io Mbolraj for 24,000 rupees. To baffle 
feeh, and to raise other recruits free from the 
of revolt, or Afghans who had no sympathy 
the Sikhs — ** bold villains, who,'’ as he said, ' 
ready to risk their own throats, and cut 
^ l^se of any one else” — he re-crossed the Indus; 
^d on being joined by Soobdan Khan’s regiment 
i>f Mohammedans, under Van Cortlandt (who was 
f A native of India), with six horse artillery guns, 
;md by the troops of the Rajah of Bhawulporc, 
ho thought himself strong enough to face Moolraj. 

By tlie 19th of May the enterprising young sub- 
altern— the future Governor of the Tunjaub — was 
at the head of a force mustering 4,000 men who 
were supposed to be faithful, and 800 Sikhs, whose 
loyalty might well be considered doubtful, with ten 
guns and twenty-nine zumboorucks — a force which 
he describes as “ this brave but heterogeneous 
army, composed of every race that peoples the 
3 oolimanee range and Deerajat.” * 

His troops were far outnumbered by those of 
Moolraj ; but a strong diversion had been made in 
pur favour by the Rajah of Bhawulpore, who, 
urged by Edwardcs, was marching to cross the 
Sutlej, and threaten Moultan. So confident did 
' Lieutenant Edwardes feel, that by the 20th of May 
he wrote to Sir Frederick Currie, saying, “I am 
prepared to undertake the blockade of that rebel 
{Moolraj) in Moultan for the rest of the hot season 
and rains, if you should honour me with that com- 
mission, and order Bhawul Khan to assist me.” 

For the present, however, the main object in 
view was the capture of Dera Ghazee Khan, the 
country around which had been bestowed by 
Moolraj on a native named Julal Khan, a title 
ever in use in the P"ast, and synonymous with 
'‘^squire” in Britain. Khourah Khan, who was 
his avowed foe, immediately made his submission 
to the British, and sent his son, Gholam Ilyder 
Khan, with a contingent, to act in concert with our 
'&o6p$. Accompanying Colonel — or, as he is 
S|bmeti^es, called, General — Cortlandt, this youth 
vbltltit^red, on the 20th, to go in advance to raise 
hisfalthJ^s t^e, and drive Lunga Mull across the 


, Cbrtlapdt, without attaching much import- 
ance' tO the pSer, accepted it. The youth proved 
to his word; be raided the tribe in arms, and 
prepared for the encorpter. Lunga Mull, Cheytun 
>iuT|, Wd Julal Khanb at the head of the Lugharee 
• Letter in tlic Punjaub Blue Book. 


tribe, did not decline the conflict — an obstinate 
and bloody one — which ensued. A night attack, 
led by Gholam, commenced it on the 20th, and it 
was undecided on the following morning, when 
by a charge with shield, sword, and dagger, likie those 
of the Scottish clans of old, he gained a complete 
victory, slaying Cheytun Mull, and taking Lunga 
Mull prisoner. Some of the fugitives took shelter 
in the fort of Dera Ghazee Khan, but capitulated 
on obtaining permission to cross the river ; so the 
whole place was delivered up to us without further 
opposition. 

The forces of Moolraj now moved down the 

Indus towards the scene of this disaster, and took 
... ' 0 
up a position on its left bank, at a place called 

Koreyshee, intending to seize a fleet of boats 

provided by the captive Lunga to pass the river; 

but they failed to achieve this, and the two armies 

remained inactive, with the broad waters of the 

mighty river rolling between them, till Bhawul 

Khan crossed it in June, with the intention of 

moving on Soojahbad, which is westward of 

Moultan, and this had the effect of drawing them 

from their position, and leaving the passage of the 

river free to the British, who could cross with ease, 

having previously secured the flotilla in question. 

The chief barrier was a peremptory order from 
Sir Frederick Currie to keep the left bank ; but 
this was withdrawn on Bhawul Khan demanding 
instant support. The Indus was then crossed 
without further delay, and our wholes force marched 
to the town, of Khangur, in a barren country, over- 
groAvn with jungle, on the right bank of the Chenab. 
In the meantime, the Moultan forces were pushing 
on towards Soojahbad, with the imperative orders 
of Moolraj to fight Bhawul Khan before he could 
form a junction with Lieutenant Edwardes, who 
gives the strength of the several forces thus : — 

The rebels were from 8,000 to 10,000 horse and 
foot, with ten guns, commanded by Moolraj 's 
kinsman. Rung Ram ; and the Bhawulpore army 
of 8,100 horse and foot, with eleven guns and thirty 
zumboorucks, led by Futtch Mohammed Khan 
Ghorce, held the left bank of the Chenab. His own 
force, consisting of two divisions (one of regulars, 
foot, and artillery, of the Sikh service, of about 
1,500 men and ten guns, under Van Cortlandt,, apd 
another of 5,000 irregulars and thirty zumtioorucjcs, 
under his own command), held the right 
the river. The three several forces i 
species of triangle in their three positions.^ l 

The plan of Rung Ram should 
attack the Bhawulpore troops wit^hout 
delay, for his own, being better 

* “A Year in the Punjaub." ' '/ ' 
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infallibly have routed pur allies; but he lost the 
opportunity ^by waiting till evening, and then 
moving eight miles lower down the Chenab to 
within an easy march of Kineyree, the point at 
which he knew the British must cross the river. 

To seize this passage was his plan, intending there- 
after to attack the chief of Bhawulpore, when left 
single-handed ; but, luckily, his views were baffled 
by him, as he, too, hastened towards Kineyree, 
while a strong British corps, consisting of 3,000 
Patans, under Foujdan Khan, had already crossed 
the river, and was already moving on the same 
point This junction had scarcely been effected, 
when Lieutenant Edwardes, who had left Cortlandt 
to bring over the rest of the force, and was crossing 
the Chenab (which takes its rise in Thibet, and is 
the largest of the five great rivers of the Punjaub), 
heard the booming of great guns, announcing that 
a conflict had begun. 

This was on the i8th of June, when Rung Ram, 
in hunying on to seize the ferry, foimd it already 
occupied, and had to take up a strong position on 
the salt-hills of Noonar, and opened fire with his 
guns; thus the active Edwardes came at an im- 
portant time. Without waiting for orders, the 
undisciplined warriors of Bhawulpore rushed to the 
Attack, but were met by a fire ^so steady, and so 
different from their own border tactics, that they 
were driven in confusion on a village in their rear. 
They were in this condition when Edwardes^ force 
came upon the ground, and he inquired for Futteh 
Mohammed Khan Choree, whom he found squatted 
under a large peepul-tree. He was a little old man, 
with dirty clothes, a skull-cap on his head, and 
a rosary in his hands, the beads of which he was 
telling rapidly, while muttering, helplessly, “ Ullun- 
doolillah!” (God be praised!) “apparently quite 
abstracted from the scene around him, and utterly 
unconscious that six-pounders were going through 
the branches overhead, that officers were imploring 
him for orders, and that 9,000 rebels were waiting 
to destroy the army of which he was general.” ^ 
Edwardes had now to take the whole responsi- 
bility upon himself; nor did the brave young 
fellow shrink from the difficulty, which was great. 
"Tiie Bhawulpore artillery was so overborne by that 
' the Moultanees that he could not assume the 
offisttsive until his own guns crossed the river, and 
wiii, an effort to avoid defeat ere they, could be 
flight into the field. Imperfect as the Bhawul- 
proved, he continued the cannonade 
placed the rest of the troops in the 
under cover as much as possible. 

Patans were very impatient, and 
. ^ A Yw in the Punjaub.” 
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coa^ually statttfd up,- 

agmst the enemy ; and thus did 

six harassing hours, till six British 

and with tliem two regiments of infantry; ? i ' 

when they opened, the Moultaiicesi\; 
that they had already silenced thejt eneihy^s 
cannon, were taken by surprise; and tnade but 
a poor resistance, especially when one of the 
fresh regiments charged. The whole allied. Ibtce 
then advanced steadily, led by Edwardes; 
the victory was his, together with all the amm- 
nition, and eight out of ten pieces of cannon. 
His losses were about 300 killed and wounded 
that of the enemy 500 in killed alone; and the 
fugitives never halted till they reached Moultan. - 
But Moolraj was determined not to let himself be ^ 
shut up in that place without measuring swords 
with us again. 

Edwardes now importuned the Resident to 
support him, fighting, as he was doing, single- 
handed, and almost on his own authority, and 
preparations were made to dispatch an adequate 
force ; but Lord Gough again interposed, because 
the season was not favourable and the siege-train 
had not moved from Cawnpore. Ten days after, 
the invincible subaltern, on receiving a reinforce- 
ment of 4,000 men, under the Sheikh Imaum-ud- 
Deen — whose fidelity, however, was doubtful — 
attacked Moolraj at Suddoosain ; but although his 
army now consisted of it, 000 Sikhs, supported by 
eleven guns, he was defeated, put spurs to his 
horse, and fled into Moultan, which Lieutenant 
Edwardes at once proposed to besiege; but, too 
weak to undertake that service as yet, he encamped 
in the vicinity to keep a watch on the enemy. 

Sir Frederick Currie thought that the addition of 
a single British brigade, with ten guns and twtnty 
mortars, would be a sufficient force for Edwardes ; 
but Lord Gough still adhered obstinately to his 
former opinion. Lord Dalhousie concurred with 
him ; so Currie was compelled to take the matter 
into his own hands, and order General Whish, 
commanding in the Punjaub, to take measures for 
the dispatch of a siege-train, with all its require- 
ments and escort, for the reduction of Moultan. 
This step of Sir Frederick Currie was certainly a 
bold one ; but the peril of relinquishing it after it 
had been made public, appeared to Lord Dalhousie 
far more than that of prosecuting it. So, as the 
die was cast, on the 24th of July, Majjr-Gener 4 
Whish, a distinguished artillery officer, started for 
Moultan, with a force of 8,039 men, thirty-two pie^ 
of siege-ordnance, and twelve horse artillery gtm- 
Among these troops were H.M. loth 
a troop of horse artilleiy, the 7 th Irregular ]pio]; 9 ei 


i68 


and M' 8ti»'''Wa 


marchW;m tW9'colmttii$ :■ tbe'iftlit, 

quartetsi from Lahore along fhe left nafek 

of iJieiiLavee i and the left, under Brigadiier^|^ter, 
coming on from Ferozepore by the right brak of 
the Sutlej. With the latter were H.M. 32nd Foot, 
a battering-train Of thirty guns, a troop of horse 
artillery, the nth Cavalry and nth Irregulars, the 
49tl), 51st, and 72nd Native Infantry. 


gr^'di^ty ’of ;ftutnljOT;^^ 
l&bittjien^ted by thb strength of the wbrks."^ 

^]’; 'Moultan is built on a mound of conadferiable 
height, formed of the accumulated d^ris of many 
cities that have occupied the same site, on the left 
bank of the Chenab. Its bazaars are extensive, 
and silks, cottons, and brocades were extensively 
manufactured by its inhabitants, who, previous to 
the events now to be narrated, numbered about 



VIEW OF THE I’ORT OF CALCU ITA. 


The native force w''hich had assembled before 80,000 souls. Its silks and carpets rivalled those of 
consisted of 8,41 5 cavalry, and 14,327 infantry, Persia. The citadel, on which the banner of Moolr^ 
irith for^-'five horse artillery guns, four mortars, and was waving, is an irregular hexagon, construcAe 
Jtumboorucks. ** Of this column, including that on an eminence, and girt by a ditch twenty- ve 
Cortlandt. 7,718 infantry and 4,033 feet deep by forty wide. The city surrounds tte 
Cftvahfy W^re commanded by Lieutenant P'dwardes ; | hill which this citadel crowns. Prior to me fete 
5^700 , infimtry and 1,900 cavalry formed the defeat of Moolraj, an old brick wall yms its only . 
Bhawulpore anny, commanded by Lieutenant I-rake ; defence, but now, by unremitting exertions, he 
and 909 infantry, and 3,382 cavalry, formed the surrounded it by an enormous rampart 'rf mm, 
SUch anny, commandlid by Rajah Shere Sing. To having six gates. The citadel was updou^^^; 
this besieging force of pearly 32,000 men Moolraj | one of the strongest and most regular 
was npt able to oppose Zhore than a garrison of | fortresses constructed by native engmeaS| 

12.000 men, with an artfflery of fifty-four guns and \ its deep wide ditch, which was feted 


,8<».3 ^ 'mou3i;tan summoned., 


.yal s.h» « 

most gracious Majesfy tiie .Qtii^' iqif' 


In the event of non-compli^pice, d^tji de- 
struction was threatened to “the rebel, tyaifait and 
all his adherents, who, having begun theiif^e^tance 
to lawful authority with a most cowaxdlylact of 
treachery and murder, seek to uphold their um 
righteous cause by an appeal to religion, which 
every one must know to be sheer hypocrisy.** 


rose a w^ strej!i|^h6ned hy thirty, gi^t: towers. 
Within, .everything had been done for its security^ 
and its magazines were stored for a protracted 
siege. Around the city are populous suburbs, 
groves of date-trees, and beautiful gardens. 

“The city of Moultan,” says Iben Haukal, a 
traveller of the tenth century, “ is about half the 
size of Mansureh-Bukkur, and is called the Golden 
House ; for there is in it a certain idol, to which 
the natives of the country come on a religious 



PORTRAIT OF SIR HERBERT EDWARDES. 


pilgrimage every year, and bring great riches with 
them. This temple is situated in the middle of 
the city, and over the centre of the temple there is 
a ^eat cupola, or dome. All around this building 
are the houses in which the servants and attendants 
of the id^l reside. It is made in the form of a 
man sitting upon a square throne, the hands resting 
on the knees. All the riches which are brought 
; this idol are taken by the Amir, who distributes 
apportion among the servants of the temple.*' 

On the 4th of September, 1848, General Whish 
a proclamation to the people and garrison 
ci<y, demanding an unconditional surrender 
twenty-four hours after the firing of a 


The only reply to this was a cannon^Vnot from 
the citadel, which buried itself in the earth, close by 
General Whish and his staff. Moolraj had recently 
become inspired with new confidence ; as, at the 
time he had shut himself up in Moultan, the dis- 
affection of the Sikhs had become more general, so 
that the Resident, who had been confident of his 
speedy destruction, was obliged to confess that plans 
were maturing and combinations beings made with a 
view to a grand struggle for our total expulsion from 
the Punjaub. Shere Sing, who was at the head of 
the finest soldiers of the Sikh army, though order6d 
to halt at Tolumba, had continued to adv^xice on 
Moultan. Many suspicious events occurr^ else- 
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where. Among tiiem was a formidable revolt kd 
by Chuttur^ Sing in the Harareh country in tbe 
north-wc3ft of the Punjaub, where the people are of 
Tartar Origin, and, like our Highland clans of old, 
are almost constantly at variance with each other. 
They are, moreover;* an irritable, fierce, and capri- 
cious race, good matchlock-men, and excellent 
archers. Their outbreak derived significant import- 
ance from the fact that Chuttur was the father of 
Shere i:iing, who though now encamped with his 
U'Oops before Moultan, affecting to be part of the 
besieging force, must have been acquainted with his 
father’s designs, and no doubt sanctioned them. 

At daybreak, on the 7th of September, the siege 
of Moultan was opened. The first parallel was 
commenced at the singular distance of 1,000 yards, 
in consequence of the nature of the ground ; and 
on the 9th, an attempt to dislodge the enemy from 
gardens and houses in front of the trenches failed, 
owing to the darkness of the night and the con- 
fusion it occasioned. This event greatly elated 
Moolraj, who began to strengthen his post anew, 
and thus besiegers and besieged continued for two 
whole days throwing up works within half musket 
shot of each other. On the 12th, the general 
determined to .scour his front, and caused the 
irregulars to make an attack on the left, while 
two columns of British troops advanced to the 
attack in front. Klated by the trivial affair of the 
9th, and confident in the strength of their works, 
the enemy fought with the most obstinate valour, 
but were driven headlong in with the loss of 500 
4cilled. The result of ihis w\'is to bring our 
approaches within 800 yards of the walls, or quite 
within battering distance. The speedy capture of 
Moultan was confidently anticipated, when an un- 
looked-for event took place. 

On4he 14th of September Shere Sing threw off 
all disguise, and, at the head of all his contingent, 
inarched to join the enemy in Moultan, ordering 
the dhurum kha dosa^ or religious drum, to be 
beaten, and proclaiming a sacred war, under the 
auq)ices of the holy Gooroo,'' against ‘‘the cruel 
Mriiigkees,'^ summoned all who had eaten the 
salt of the Maharajah to come forth and destroy 
theiU; The arrival of Shere Sing wns a source of 
h%h satisfaction to Moolraj, though the latter was 
fat from having confidence in his new allies ; thus, 
instead . t>t admitting them into the citadel, he 
cautiously kept them under its guns in the city, 
while he took all the officers to a temple and made 
them swear that tliey had no designs of treacher)'. 

Even this oatll proved insufficient to allay the 
suspicions of Moolraj, ;.Ao was anxious for the 
withdrawal of Shore. ^ Lieutenant Edwardes had 


dtilfully contrived to ferment the disputed; between 
these chiefs by letters fabricated to deceive them* 
Each came into possession of a pretended corre- 
spondence, fabricated for the purpose of deceiving 
them both, which the spies of Edwardes placed in 
their hands, and by which, each seemed to betray 
the other for the Khalsa cause. Hence Shere 
Sing, on the 9th of October, marched to join his 
father, and became the leader in a new Sikh war; 
before narrating which, we shall tell all that remains | 
to be told of the siege of JMoultan. 

Prior to this, on his first defection, General 
AVhish had held a council of war, which was 
unanimously of opinion that the siege w^as no 
longer practicable. Our troops were in consequence 
withdrawn from their advanced positions to new 
ground, to await the arrival of such reinforcements 
as liOrd Gough might send. 

Though the siege was not resumed till the 17th 
of December, the intervening period was not one 
of idleness, as materials for the progress of it were 
prepared. Thus, when the time for action came, 
15,000 gabions and 12,000 fascines had been pro- 
vided. But Moolraj, on the other hand, was equally 
active in perfecting his defences and looking round 
for allies. In the selection of these he showed 
some political knowledge, for he addressed himself 
first to- Dost Mohammed of Cabul, and the Can- 
dahar chiefs, to whom he made the tempting offer 
of having the Indus for llieir mutual boundary, 
after they should have expelled or extirpated the 
abhorred Feringhees 1 

In December the Bombay division came into 
camp, under Brigadier the Hon. Henry Dundas 
(afterwards Viscount Melville, and Commander-in- 
chief in Scotland), an officer who had served during 
the Canada insurrection of 1837 ; and the plan 
resolved on now, was not to reduce the city as a 
preliminary, but to make a regular attack on the 
north-east angle of the citadel, and occupy only 
such portions of tlie suburbs as were required for 
actual operations. These were the mausoleum of 
Sa^vun Mull (the father of Moolraj, named the 
Wuzeerabad), and his own residence at Am Khus, 
and not a day was lost in effecting the cai)ture of 
them. At the sam^ time an attack, which was 
merely meant to be a feint, became a real One, 
and brought the assailants close to the walls of' 
the city. On the 30th of December a chance shell 
from one of our mortars blew up the ittagazintSV 
under the dome of the great mosque^4od,ooo " 
pounds of powder (the collection of five 
and caused an extraordinary loss of 
— shaking the earth for miles, and darkeh^'^&ei 
sky with smoke. By this time the 


1849.] 

and many of the principal houses were laid in ruins, 
and the granaries were totally destroyed* General 
Whish was now at the head of 15,000 British and 
native troops, with 17,000 of those of Bhawulpore, 
and 150 pieces of cannon. 

By the 2nd of January, 1849, one breach in the 
city wall was declared practicable, and another 
sufficient to allow of its being assailed by a column. 
The latter proved very imperfect, for the stormers 
who approached it were subjected to a heavy cross- 
fire, and after passing through a deep intervening 
hollow, found to their bewilderment the old city wall 
in their frdnt — about thirty feet high — unbreached 
and impracticable. They were thus compelled to 
retire. The other breach was carried with brilliant 
success, though the Sikhs are said to have fought 
with the tenacity of men and the ferocity of wild 
beasts j but the town was stormed by two columns, 
one of the Bombay, and the other of the Bengal 
army : the first British colours planted on Moultan 
being by the hands of a brave sergeant-major of 
the Company’s Fusiliers. The city presented a 
melancholy spectacle after 120 hours’ cannonade ; 
every house was roofless ; but the citadel, however, 
held out, and there was every prospect that it 
would be desperately defended by Moolraj, who 
had retired into it, at the head of 3,000 picked 
men; for as soon as he sawjhe city was lost, he 
closed the gates of the former, and left the rest of 
his troops to shift for themselves. By the 4th of 
January, a brigade of the Bombay division en- 
camped on tlie north, communicating with a 
Bengal brigade on the east ; the irregulars were on 
the west, and thus the investment was complete. 
Even the desperate courage of Moolraj now began 
to give way, and he made overtures to Herbert 
Edwardes — now deservedly major — in the hope of 


obtaining terms. He was referred to Geneml 
Whish, who refused to receive any rnessmiger but 
one who would announce when Moolraj would 
3deld himself a prisoner. 

The latter had not made up his mind to this 
humiliation, but continued his defence, and, oil the 
night of the 12th, made a furious sortie on our 
trenches. By this time regular parallels of approach 
had been made, mines sunk, and the walls were 
incessantly battered by iron showers of ^hot and 
shell, direct and vertical. On the 14th our sappers 
crowned the crest of the glacis at the north-east 
angle of the citadel, with a cavalier only fifteen 
feet from the edge of the ditch ; on the i8th the 
counterscarp was blown into the latter. By the 
2ist two practicable breaches were made, and the 
troops were ordered to hold themselves in readiness 
for a general assault. 

But when the day of the intended storm 
dawned, Moolraj came forth, mounted on a beau- 
tiful Arab charger, magnificently caparisoned, and, 
while his chiefs aifd soldiers prostrated themselves 
in passionate devotion as he did so, he gave up his 
sword, which was returned to him. He was at 
once placed under guard, and the citadel was taken 
possession of. As his partisans in the country 
were numerous, it was deemed unsafe to leave him 
near the city ; thus, when our army marched along 
the bank of the Chenab, to wheel off to the camp 
of the Governor-General by the road leading to 
Lahore, he was conveyed with it 

During the siege, which had lasted twenty-seven 
days, our losses were 210 killed, and 910 wounded. 
Moolraj was afterwards tried at Lahore, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged ; but the court recommended 
him to mercy, so the award was commuted te 
banishment beyond the seas."*' 


MUUJLBAJ A PRISONER. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


'THE SECOND SIKH WAR. — THE BATTLES OF RAMNUGGUR, SADOOLAPORE, AND CHILLIANWALLA. 


While these events had been in progress, others 
tran^ired at Lahore and elsewhere which revealed 
the volcano that had been under our feet. It was 
discovered that the Maharanee, a woman of great 
ambition and indefatigable intrigue, had been busily 
plotting against the British Government at Can- 
dahair, Cabul, Cashmere, and Rajpootana, and the 
cabinet, save two, were confederated 


whcde.w 


with our foe. By a skilful manoeuvre our Resident 
had secured her person, and transferred her to the 
Resident at Benares, whom Marshmat^ styles ‘Uhe , 
warder of the disinherited princes anci princesses . 
of India.” ^ 

The insurrection of Chuttur Sing, in Hazareh, 

♦ Despatches; Ann. 1848-9: Burt’s “Annals of 
1848, Bombay, &c. 
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\vhere, as he said, he “ devoted, his head jandjhifi' 
arms to God and the Kbalsa/ threatened tohecome 
more formidable in consequence of his alliance 
with, Dost Mohammed, to whom he offered 
Peshawur as the price of a joint crusade against 
the Feringhees. The proposal was too tempting 
'to be resisted, and he agreed to join with his con- 
tingent ; though Peshawur, which Chuttur had thus 
sold to the Afghans, was under the political cliarge 
of , Major (afterwards Sir) George Lawrence, and 
was, garrisoned by 8,000 Sikh troops, upon whose j 
fidelity little dependence could be placed, as the j 
atmosphere of the whole Puiijaiib was pervaded by ' 
tlie spirit of revolt. On the 24th of October these , 
.troops mutinied, and Major Lawrence, after seeking , 
in vain to recall them to a sense of duty, thought j 
only of consulting his own safet)', and escajhng i 
with his assistant, laeiilenanl Bowie, to Kohat, j 
thirty-six miles from Peshawur. It belonged to the ! 
brother of the Dost, the Sultan Mohammed Khan, | 
whose conduct during the Afghan war had proved | 
him to be a compound of tKe most complete | 
villany and heartlessness ; but there was no choice ! 
left to the major, who now learned that Mrs. 
Lawrence, whom he had sent towards Lahore at 
the beginning of the revolt, had been carried off to 
Kohat; so he had no alternative but to join her, 
and place himself and liis assistant in the jiower of i 
Sultan Mohammed, who, after jiromising by the 
most solemn oath to treat them as honoured guests, 
sold tliem as prisoners to Chuttur Sing, as part 
payment of the promised grant of Pesha^^ ur. 

The latter’s revolt, and the defection of Shere 
Sing before Moultan, made it seem beyond all | 
doubt that the entire Sikh nation was preparing for j 
another trial of strengtii with us, while the \'eteraiis 
of Runjeet Sing, now scattered throughout the 
country, were burning with impatience once more 
^ to take the field for their beloved Khalsa. Hence, 

Lord Dalhousie set out for tlie North-west Pro- 

♦ 

vinces, after instructing Lord Cougli to assemble 
iftn army at Ferozeporc. On the i oth of October, 
:Lord Dalhousie, before proceeding to the scene of 
Operations, had a f:u-ewell entertainment given him i 
Barrackporc, and said, in the course of .his' 
** Unwarned by precedent, uninfluenced by 
example, the Sikh nation has called for war, and, 
on my word, sir, they shall have it with a ven- 
geance!? 

Lord Gough marched towards the Chenab on 
the. aand of Novembei. His army consisted of 
four British "and eleven native battalions of in- 
fancy ^ three noble regiments of British cavalry, 
arid ten of native and 'irregular horse ; thus, he 
was manifestly weak in infantry. Sliere Sing had 


taken, up a position near Ramnuggur, a town on 
the left bank of the Chenab, stretching to a mile 
and a half from that river. An island is situated 
j in the middle of the latter, at a bend in it, opposite 
Ramnuggur. This Shere Sing occupied by a brigade, 
and, with batteries erected there, he commanded a 
■ ford. Besides die forces here and on the right 
bank of the stream, the Sikhs were in strength on 
the left bank, from which Lord Gough thought 
tliey should first be dislodged. 

The strength of the enemy’s main position was 
very great ; but to dislodge or cajiture both the troops 
and guns on the left bank, Lord Gougli directed 
Brigadier Colin Campbell (afterwards I.ord Clyde), 
with a brigade of infantry, a column of cavalry, 
and three troops of horse artillery, under Brigadier 
Ciireton, to advance for this purpose in the dark, 
on the morning of the 22 nd. Pushing on to Ram- 
nuggiir, from which the enemy retired, they con- 
tinued their march towards the Clicnab. From 
some unaccountable oversight, or the difliculty of 
obtaining accurate information, our artillery, in- 
spired more by courage than prudence, pushed on 
through deep sand to open fire upon the enemy, but 
found themselves opposed to a cannonade from 
twenty-eight heavy pieces of ordnance, placed in 
three batteries on a bend of a river, thus completely 
raking them by a cross and front fire point blank ; 
they were now compelled to retire, leaving one gun 
and two tumbrils behind them. Suppo. ted by the 
5th Corps of Native Cavalry, H.M. 14th Light 
Dragoons were ordered to charge. The latter were 
led by Lieutenant-Colonel William Havelock, K.H., 
elder brother of Sir Henry, a veteran of the cam- 
paigns in the Peninsula and Flanders. Most 
impetuous was the charge; “and so energetically 
did Havelock and his troopers ply their swords, 
that the bank was swept in a few minutes of all its 
swarthy occupants, who, running hastily across the 
sand, threw away their standards in their fligbt- 
Not contented with having driven the enemy from 
this position, Havelock, animated by that fiery 
spirit which glowed within him, instantly resolved 
to exceed the limits of his mission, and renew the 
offensive, contrary to the real wishes of the 
Commander-in-chief, by continuing the charge on 
the discomfited enemy, and driving them back 
across llie river.” ' 

The Khalsa infantry, however, gathered fresh*, 
courage, rc -formed, and opened a terrible fire of ; 
matchlocks, while the horses of our cavalry heqiTn^: i , 
cxliausted by the deep sandy soil. In thek /.last 
laborious and third charge, just as Cureton, swiS^iped: 
with Lord Gough's order to retire, Haveto^k dlbll^ 
pierced by two matchlock-balls. .. r : 
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the Jhelum, with hia rear resting pii'ihat 
his main body posted in ravines, streiigthehpd'% 


In the last chargei according to General Thack- 
well, he suddenly disappeared ; “ and the latest 
glimpse of that daring soldier disclosed him in the 
midst of the savage enemy, his left arm half severed 
irom his body, and dealing frantic blows with his 
isword, so soon doomed to drop from his hand. 
His last words were — ‘ Follow me ! * Some days 
nfter the action a mutilated corpse was discovered, 
which the chaplain of the army, Mr. Whiting, 
recognised to be that of the gallant but ill-fated 
sabreur. Such a death was worthy of William 
Havelock.” 

Captain Fitzgerald was also mortally wounded. 
Shere Sing held his position on the right bank of 
the Chenab, at the head of 35,000 men; and as 
the unfortunate result of the recent combat showed 
how difficult it would be to dislodge by a front 
attack, it was resolved to take him in flank. | 

Sir Joseph Thackwell was therefore dispatched ^ 
with 8,000 men of all arms, on the ist of December, 
to Wuzeerabad, thirty miles higher up the Chenab, 
which he crossed next day, and marched down 
thirteen miles, towards the encampment of Shere 
Sing, who, on hearing of the movement, at once 
abandoned Kamnuggur, and left Lord Gough to 
expend his shot and shell on the empty intrench- 
ment. 

.Sir Josei)h Thackwell, X. C.B., Lieutenant- 
Colonel of H.M. 3rd Light Dragoons (with the 
local rank ot Brigadier), who lost his left arm at 
Waterloo, was not allowed to proceed, as he was 
encountered at Sadoolapore, a small town near the 
river Tistna, by a large force, whicli Shore Sing had 
dispatched with the hope of overwhelming him ; 
and there ensued a conflict which was rather a 
series of demonstrations and an artillery duel than 
a battle, though it was called one. Thackwell was 
now menaced on his own flank by guns and 
-cavalry at a time when his orders fettered him. 
Nothing had been left to his discretion, though he 
was quite as competent as Lord Gough to handle 
troops in the face of ’an enemy. His orders 
allowed him little more than to reply to the 
enemy's cannonade ; yet he made such disposi- 
tions as deceived them, both as to the amount of 
Ws troops and his intentions; so the Sikh force fell 
.l>a<:k upon its main body. Thackwell reported 
the enemy's loss to be severe, but ours small — only 
4 Si^enty-three men and forty-eight horses killed and 
I^OUndeA It was midnight when the Sikhs gave 
myy and the barking of dogs in the ir rear an- 

their retreat. 

Sing, wUh his artillery perfect, and his 
|rbpp«N‘tinbroken in spirit, continued to retire, till 
lie tobk^iob a position of remarkable strength on 


field-works, and his front covered by a broad’ iand 
dense jungle. His strength had mow increased to 
40,000 men, with sixty-two guns. 

For six weeks our troops remained inactive 
between the Jhelum and the Chenab. It was 
deemed proper to continue this attitude till the fall 
of Moultan permitted a juncture with the atmy 
which had been serving there ; after which the 
war was brought to a glorious termination, but not 
before more strife ensued. On the 12th of 
January, 1849, our troops arrived at Dingee, and 
found Shere Sing posted in its vicinity, with his 
right flank resting on the villages of Lukneewalla 
and Futteh Shakechuck, the main body at the 
village of Lollianwalla, and his left at Russool, on 
the Jhelum. All these were on the southern 
extremity of a low range of hills. 

On the 13th, our engineer department, while 
examining the front of the position, and the 
quartermaster-general, when marking out a camp, 
were both fired on by the enemy's horse artillery. 

I immediately ordered them to be silenced,” 
says Lord Gough, “by a few rounds from our 
heavy guns, which advanced to an open space in 
front of the village. The fire was instantly re^ 
turned by that of nearly the whole of the enemy^s 
field artillery, thus exposing the position of his 
guns, which the jungle had hitherto concealed. It 
was now evident that the enemy intended to fight, 
and would probably advance his guns, so as to 
reach the encampment during the night. I there- 
fore drew up in order of battle ; Sir William 
Gilbert's division on the right, flanked by Brigadier 
Pope's brigade of cavalry, which I strengthened 
by the i4lh Light Dragoons, well aware that the 
enemy was strong in cavalry upon his left. To 
this were attached three troops of horse artillery, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Grant. The heavy guns 
were in the centre. Brigadier-General Campbdl’s 
division formed the left, flanked by Brigadier 
White's brigade of cavalry, and three troops of 
horse artillery, under Lieutenant-Colonel Blind. 
The field batteries were with the infantry divisions.”* 

From the tenor of his own words, there cgin be 
little doubt that Lord Gough intended to delay 
giving battle till he had made a careful recon- 
naissance, when the shots from the advanced gim$ 
of the Sikhs roused that spirit of defiance knd 
antagonism which were so natural to him, ovei^ 
came his sober judgment, and made him i^e 
orders for the uncasing of the colours, and 
immediate action. 
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The contmUous peal of , &e from the thl^| 4 |ogle 
in front wai so mces^l and uniform Aat hodimil 
was offered oiir 

the red flash and ^%ifliiag 4 ixm^ 
of This lasted for aji" hour and 

a 4{teth9^'!i^h only 

an ^ihiOR fwd of daylight left^;j^ett ^Brigadiers 
Campi^ arid Tennycuick were brdered to begin 
the d^dly ;game, and the beginning ended in a 
foitat repfiuke at first. 

The JWO leading officers of the right brigade 
of the f|| idivi5ion brandished their swords over- 
h^ad^ as their stirrups, to cheer on their 

iririh* Sipl^daow, :this act was mistaken for a 
a^al i to AdvWc^ at a double-march. The con- 
sri^iience^i^t H.M. 24th Foot, chiefly composed 
di" ^ery soldiers, outstripped the native 

clprps, who;|p&uM not keep pace with tlleipj and on 
ariiying at/a belt of jungle were completely blown 
arid got ihto cprifosion ; or, says Marshman, with 
siji^ arflout Jhai Shere Sing, to whom they were 
pp^osed, vvife' pn the point of retiring, when he 
^ cieiyed them rushing breathless, and jjanting, as 
P' described it, like dogs in a chase, upon his guns, 
iFeen which Lieutenant-Colonel Brookes, who 
|jie 24th, Vas killed. 

'^^'At this nk)mcnt,” says Lord Gough, a large 
" p. of infaptry, which supported these guns, 
md upon.'Jbm SQ destructive a fire that the 
lliqe was focCd ta^ xetire, having lost their 
pit and lairieriied leader, Brigadier Fennycuick, 
tl^e^iS^ffier field officers of the 24^, and 
ha|? the '^regiment before it gave way ; the 
‘rilHvc ril^mfirit, wh^ it came up, also suffering 

VlG^^e.dj>lours;of the 2nd Warwickshire fell into 
the jtiandS;of t|le enemy, but not before 23 officers 
459 pon-pomm|5sioned officers and soldiers 
^n ^lled wounded, 
tri Campbell, Vho with his brigade had been 
iis in front, now came to the rescue, and the 
j borne tumultuously back, and the victory 
'from them. The division of General 
i ^pijceeded by the most brilliant gallantry in 
{ Sikhs in their front to flight ; but pur- 
S d jungly forest, where no 'man could see 
before him, was impossible, and every 
rendered more obscure by the 
battle. While halting to collect 



^ Sikhs, who had tunied 

suddenly opened a 
vs^iis only rescued from de- 
^C^pri'^ of Major Dawes. The 

at that momenl dreadful, and an eye- 
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witpess smd, “ it seemed as if the very air teemed 

/ ' Mo^ disastrous and humiliating were the adven- 
tures of our cavalry in the field. Lord Gough had 
thrown forward four regiments of cavalry in the 
first line, and these found themselves, when, as 
cavalry, they were practically useless, oppbsed to 
an unapproachable fire of artillery and the entangle- 
ments of an almost impenetrable forest, while the 
troops of artillery attached to them, being in their 
rear, could not open a gun. Moreover, this 
helpless brigade was led by a superannuated general, 
who was unable to mount his horse without assist- 
ance, was irritable, and wedded to notions of 
cavalry manoeuvres old as the days of the Duke of 
Marlborough. 

Of all this, Lord Gough quietly says; “The 
right brigade of cavaliy^, under Brigadier Pope, was 
not, I regret to say, so successful. Either by some 
order, or misapprehension of an order, they got into 
much confusion, hampered the fine brigade of 
horse artillery (Colonel Grant's) which, while getting 
into action against a body of the enemy's;, cavalry 
that was coming down on them, had their horses 
separated from their guns by the false movements of 
our cavalry, and notwithstanding the heroic conduct 
of the gunners, four of their guns were disabled to 
an extent which rendered their withdrawal at the 
moment impossible. As soon as the artillery was 
extricated and tlie cavalry reformed, a few rounds 
put to flight the enemy that had occasioned this 
confusion." The actual details of all this were 
as follow : — 

AMien our line of cavalry advanced, it was 
broken up by clumps of trees and jungle bushes 
into small sections that were forced to cover each 
other in succession to the rear ; and while ifi this 
useless order, a body of Sikh horsemen, maddened 
with intoxicating dnigs, rushed on their ’Centre 
in one wild galloping mass, inspiring utter tenor 
among the native cavalry ; and at this crisfr, it is 
said, that one of our i4i:h Light Dragoon^ cried 
“ Threes about ! " on which the whole r^g^ent 
wheeled in obedience and made rearward m Con- 
fusion, and, while the exulting Sikh horsdf^ 
on, galloped in helpless panic through thjb 
and wagons posted in their rear. En| 
line of artillery with our own dragooriis, th? $i^hs 
captured four guns, and then night pttt an ^fi'to 
this indecisive conflict, , , : ; >vi 

Our troops were half dead with 
suft'ering dreadfully from want of wati^^ whi<^:'i|&Id> 
not be procured nearer than Chfllianw;®^ 
miles distant, to which Lord Gough ,1^ 
compelled to withdraw the army, * * 
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abandon the field of battle. During the night die ; 
Sikhs and bands of armed peasantry traversed the ^ 
forest which had been chiefly die arena of the 
conflict, mutilating the slain, cruelly murdering the 
wounded, and rifling both ; while all the guns 
which had been secured during the engagement 
were carried off, with the exception of twelve, which 
had been brought into camp. Our losses were 
severe; 26 European officers and 731 soldiers 
killed; 66 officers and 1,446 men wounded; but 
Lilt carnage, though greater on the side of the 
Sikhs, did not break the spirit of these hard-fighting 
warriors, who retired to another position four miles 
from the field, which they name, not tlie battle 
of ChiUianwalla, but of Russool. 

To it was the nearest apjiroacli to a defeat 
which we had met with in India, hour British 
guns were captured, tlie colours of three regiments 
were lost, the reputation of the British tarnished, and 
the Sikhs proportionately elated, 'i'he Governor- 
General officially announced it as a victory, and fired 
salutes in honour of it ; so did Shere Sing. “ By 
the community in India it was considered a great 
and lamentable calamity. The intelligence of the 
combat was received in Britain with a feeling of 
in4igi3iation and alarm, British standards had 
be®! lost; British cannon had been captured; 
British cavalry had fled before the enemy, and a 
Ehitisb regiment had been annihilated. These I 
dfeaaters were traced, and justly, to the wretched 
tactics of Lord Gough, and he was recalled with 
the fiill approval of the Duke of AVelliiiglv^n.” 
PripT’to this, however, he had the good fortune to 
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wifi a battle at Goojerat; but there was one 
unhappy episode connected with ChiUianwalla, 
which made a deep impression soon after. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Wallace King (formeriy 
of the 5th Dragoon Guards) who succeeded to the 
command of the 14th Light Dragoons, when 
William Havelock fell at Ramnuggur, was much 
censured His defence was that he did his utmost, 
but in vain, to rally his men, who were of under 
stature, mounted on light horses, and opposed 
to cavalry who were more numerous, physically 
more powerful men, splendidly mounted, all cui- 
rassiers and armed with long and superior swords, 
while those of the 14th were, of the wretched 
material usually supplied to our troops, and which 
bent or broke when they met those of the enemy. 

When Sir Charles Napier arrived to command 
the forces in India, he inspected the 14th, and 
addressed them with reference to the allegations 
against them, and telling them that “they were 
fine, stalwart, broad-chested fellows, that would 
I follow anywhere that they were led.” Colonel 
I King took these remarks so much to heart that, 

I retiring from the parade of inspection, he shot 
himself. Sir William Napier, in the London news- 
papers, denied that his brother meant to reflect on 
the conduct of Colonel King. But the whole 
British army condemned the remarks of Sir Charles, 

1 who in his place of power cast a censure on an 
unfortunate officer, whose sensitive honour preferred 
death to the endurance of it ; hence his fate excited 
the deepest commiseration at home as well as in 
India. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

fiiEFEAT OF THE SIKHS AT {.OOJERA'V. — (ilLUERT’s PURSUIT. — ANNEX VTION OF THE PUNJAUB.— 
' ' SIR CHARLES NAPIER AS COMMANDER-1 N-CUIEF. 


proof that ChiUianwalla was indecisive is 
the enemy, instead of being compelled 
Jhelum, kept possession of his post, 
deemed it imprudent to attempt 
hfifi. ftessed by want of provisions, the 
vn*^,^a:te]y quitted their intrenchments, and 
jetiograde movement towards the Chenab, 
>y theGoqJerat route* Their intention is supposed 
:o have been to ravage the country, and then retire 
xpon \Lahore ; but General Whish, coming on from 
# Marsliman, 


; Moultan, was able to baffle this intention by 
! guarding the fords above and below Wuzeerabad, 
j and, at the same time, by means of a bridge of 
I boats to effect a junction with Lord Gough, whose 
: army thus amounted to 25,000 men, while that of 
I the enemy w^as now estimated at 60,000 men, of 
whom 1,500 ivcre Afghan horse, under AkrOm 
Khan, a son of Dost Mohammed, who had obtained ' 
possession of Peshawur, and openly become, .afi' , 
ally of the Sikhs. Our troops, though inferior 
numbers, were superior in discipline, 
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, in artillery, for we had X 00 pieces of cannon, while ‘‘On the extreme lefV' says his lorddup,,..^^! 
the enemy had but 59. placed the Bombay column, commanded-hiy; fiie 

The troops under the command of Lord Gough Hon. H. Dundas, supported by "Wl:ute*s btigade 
i^veve :--^Cava/ry — H.M. 3rd, 9th, and 14th Light cavalry and the Scinde horse, under Sir, Joseph 
'' , Dragoons 3 the Bengal ist, 5th, 6th, and 8th Thackwell, to protect the left, and prevent; large 

, 4 Cavalry ; 3rd and 9th Irregular Cavalry, with de- bodies of Sikh and Afghan cavalry from.^ ttiming 

, tachments of the nth and 14th Irregular Cavalry, that flank. With this cavalry I placed <kptams 
and Scinde Horse. ^r////.f;7--Nine troops of horse, Duncan’s and Hush’s troops of horse .artilteiy, 
and four light field-batteries. Infancy — H.M. whilst the infantry was covered by the 30 fl(nbay 
loth, 29th, and 32nd Foot; 2nd Bengal European Horse Artillery, under Major Blood. On'the'rigbt 
Regiment, and 16th battalion of Bengal Infantry, of the Bombay column, and with its right resting 
In addition to this, there was a strong brigade on a nullah, I placed Brigadier Campbell’s diyisibn 
under Major-General the Hon. H. Dundas, includ- of infantry, covered by No. 5 and No. 10 light 
ing 1st Bombay European Fusiliers, and several field batteries, under Major Ludlow and Lieutenant 
native regiments. Robertson, having Brigadier Hoggan’s brigiid^^of 

After the last conflict, the two armies lay en- infantry in reserve. Upon the right of the nullah,, 

camped within a few miles of each other for I placed the infantry division of Major-General Sir 

twenty-five days ; the Sikhs near Russool, and the W. Gilbert ; the heavy guns, eighteen in number, 
British near Chillianwalla. Evading J^ord Gough, under Majors Day and Horsford, with Captain 
on the 6th of February, 1849, Sherc Sing marched Shakespeare and Brevet-Major Sir Richmotid 
iin perceived round the British camp, and esta- Shakespeare, commanding batteries, being dispofsed 
blished his head-quarters at Goojerat ; and the last in two divisions on the flanks of his left brigade, 
brigade of Whish’s army having come in on the This line was prolonged by Major-General Whish’s 
20th, Lord Gough moved towards the enemy, then division of infantry, with one brigade of infantry 
holding the town above-named, which stands in under Brigadier Markham, as support in a second 
the province of Lahore. General Cheape, of the line ; and the whole covered by three troops of 
Bengal Engineers, who had directed the siege of artiller}^ — Major Fordyce’s, Captains Mackenzieand 
Moultan, with equal protessiqnal skill and success, Anderson’s, and No. 17 light field-artillery, under 
joined the army a week before tlie conflict that Captain Dawes, with Lieutenant-Colonel Lane’s 
ensued, and, with unwearied industry, applied and Captain Kinleside’s troops of horse artillery 
himself to the task of obtaining the most trust- in a second line in reserve, under Lieutenant- 
worthy information as to the enemy’s position, Colonel Brind. My right flank was protected by 
neglect of which had produced such lamentable Brigadiers Ilearsey’s and Lockwood’s brigades, of 
effects elsewhere. cavalry, with Caj)tain Warner’s troop of horse 

On the 2 1 St of Eebruar)' it was seen that the artillery. The 5th and 6th Light Cavalry, with 
enemy’s camp nearly cncirclqd the town of Goo- the Bombay light field-battery, and the 49th arid 
jerat, lying between it and the deep dry bed of the 69tli Regiments, under the command of Lieu- 
Dwarra, which, bending licrc, encompassed two tenant-Colonel Mercer, most effectually protected 
‘ sides of the whole place, and then diverging to a my rear and baggage.”* 
considerable distance, intersected the British camp. To be brief, the army advanced in two parallel 
This nullah greatly strengthened the position of lines, with cavalry on the flanks, and eighty-fdur’ 
Shore Sing, as he placed his guns immediately in pieces of cannon in front. Lord Gough begari the 
rear of it, with his infantry in front, under cover of action by employing his superior force of artilleiy, 
the bank. His left flank was covered by a deei) and certainly used it with success, causing great 
but narrow stream, which runs eastward of the havoc in the ranks of tlie enemy, while dashing to 
' town, and turns south to fall into the Chenab. pieces the gun-carriages and tumbrils along their 
The interval between the two watercourses was an line. Our oldest officers had never witnessed 
open plateau of nearly three miles, and, as it pre- cannonade like this for magnificence and effect. 

. seated no 'obstacle to military manoeuvres, it was He was resolved on this occasion, by no pte- 
.selected by Lord Gough as the point of his chief cipitancy, as elsewhere, to give advantage to the 
" attack. foe; but to meet him on the strictest principles^ 

S ' ' sThe army, invigorated by rest and food, was in military science, so that no more unfavouiribJe 
; 'friS; motion by half-past seven. The n- orning was critiques and comparisons might be made of '-his 
\ and the brilliant sun shone on generalsliip at home. Meanwhile, Shere Sing.waa 

jfiirilong^linos of fixed bayonets and drawn swords. I # Despatches. ^ 
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endeavouring to make the most of that am jin | 
which he excelled— his cavalry— and strove to 
outflank Lord Gough. Vast bodies of Sikh caydliy 
were thrown out on either wing, and all the skill, 
energy, and valour of ours were required to the 
utmost, to prevent the design proving successful. 
But the mind of Shere Sing was disturbed and 
anxious 3 hence on this momentous day he failed 
to display his usual skill as a leader. He omitted 
to conceal the exact position of his batteries, as he 
had done at Chillianwalla ; but by opening hre at 
too long a range, when our lines had temporarily 
halted, betrayed their arrangement ere that fire 
could be effectual. 

This fault was soon without remedy. His guns 
were ere long nearly silenced by tiiose of Lord 
Gough, who out-manceuvred his cavalry on the 
flanks, and attacked with his infantry by hurling the 
whole strength of his right against the left centre 
and right of the enemy's left. The chief difficulty 
proved the passage of a deep, dry nullah, in doing 
which our troops were under a fire from the enemy’s 
guns, while their own had to cease cannonading. 
Many brave fellows perished here; but success 
attended the movement, despite the hissing 
showers of grape and canister, and the rolling fire 
of musketry poured from lines in rear of the guns. 
Shere Sing now began to sec that after his flank 
movements had failed, if our infantry passed the 
nullah,^ his artillery and the fortune of the day 
would be lost together. On the other bank of the 
nullah bring ascended, the British cheer r .ng out 
as the keen bayonets were brouglit down to the 
chsjge, and dashing forward, our troops penetrated 
the line, separating the loft and centre ; and this 
movement, though it did not end the struggle, 
virtually decided the fate of the battle. 

Scarcely had our right achieved the purpose for 
which it had advanced, than our left also cleared 
the nullah, and, turning the enemy’s right wing, 
hurled, simultaneously, the flanks in confusion on 
the centre. Even then, the huddled and clamorous 
masses of the gallant Sikhs did not despair of 
victory. Their cavalry, in glittering squadrons, 
charged tlie flanks of our now victorious infantry ; 
but were mowed down like grass by the close 
TOtmds of grape and canister from the guns of our 
horse aitihery, and then their shrinking squadrons 
were furiouriy charged in turn by our cavalry. 
Left .free thus to follow tlieir own course, the 
British infantry of both wings wheeled round the 
village of Goojerat, pouring incessant and indepen- 
dant file-firing, into the shapeless masses of the 
Sikh infantry, inflicting the. most dreadful slaughter 
among them* The battik was won ! Colin Camp- 
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bell and Henry Dundas with their infantry, and 
Gilbert with his infantry and artillery, with relent- 
less vengeance pursued, and pushing on/ repaid the 
enemy for the slaughter at the nullah of Kam- 
nuggur and on the slopes of Russool. 

The enemy was utterly and hopelessly broken lii 
now ; and our cavalry were let loose. Onward 
they rushed with loosened reins and uplifted 
swords, riding over and trampling down the flying 
and scattered infantry of the Sikhs, then “ a shape- 
less mass of fugitives /' and it was not till half-past 
four, after they had advanced fifteen miles beyond 
Goojerat, that the cavalry drew bridle, when the 
trumpets sounded to halt and retire. Over all that 
distance of fifteen miles, the track was strewn with 
killed and wounded, and “ their arms and military 
equipments, which they threw away to conceal that 
they were soldiers.” * 

As an army, the force of Shere Sing was anni- 
hilated. His whole camp, many standards, and 
fifty-three pieces of cannon, being, save six, all he 
had in the field, were ours ; and what made this 
signal success more pleasing was, that our losses 
were only ninety-two killed and 682 wounded. 
The battle of Goojerat was undoubtedly one of 
the noblest achievements of our army in India; 
and as it was gained chiefly by a judicious use of 
that arm which had a preponderating power, it 
was, not inaptly, named by our soldiers “The 
Battle of the Guns.” So, well might Lord Dal- 
housie write thus to the Secret Committee ; — 

“ Under Divine Providence, the British arms have 
signally triumphed. On the 21st of February an 
action was fought, which must ever be regarded as 
one of the most memorable in the annals of British 
warfare in India ; memorable alike from the greatr 
ness of the occasion, and from the brilliant and 
decisive issue of the encounter. For the first time 
Sikh and Afghan were banded together against the 
British power. It was an occasion which demanded 
the putting forth of all the means at our disposal, 
and so conspicuous a manifestation of the supe- 
riority of our arms as should appal each enemy, 
and dissolve at once their compact by fatal proof 
of its futility.” 

On the 22nd, Sir William Gilbert, at the head of 
15,000 men, with forty guns, continued the pursuit 
of the fugitives in the direction of the Jhelum, but 
on reaching Noorungabad, he found that Shere Sing 
had already crossed, and with only 8,000 men, the 
relics of his once splendid army, was encamped 
on the right bank. Some state his force at xfiyOoa 
Major George Lawrence, who, as we have else- 
where narrated, had been taken prisoner, Was* 

• Despatches. ' ' 
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sent by Shere Sing to make terms with us, and to 
own his submission without that of other chiefs in 
arms. Meanwhile, the veteran Gilbert, having 
crossed the Jhelum, turned all his attention to the 
Afghans, now in full flight towards the Indus. He 
nearly overtook them at Attock, which they had 
just quitted, before they had time to destroy the 
bridge of boats. He was therefore able to take 
over his troops and enter Afghanistan ; but as there 
was no hope of reaching the fast-flying Afghans 
before they entered the Khyber Pass, of fatal 
memory, he prudently halted and retraced his 
steps, while of the fugitives, it was sarcastically 
said by the natives, that “those who rode^own 
the hills like lions, now ran back into them like 
dogs.” 

On the 1 2th of March, Shore Sing and Chuttur 
Sing gave up their swords to the general, at the 
celebrated monument of Manikgla, once deemed a 
trophy of Alexander the Great; thirty-five sub- 
ordinate chiefs, and the gallant Khalsa soldiers, ad- 
vanced one by one, and after clasping and kissing 
their weapons, cast them on the growing pile, all 
with heavy sighs, and many with unconcealed tears. 
A gratuity of a rupee was given to each ; and then 
those brave men, who had fought so nobly and so 
well for their country, set out for their homes, 
resigned to a feeling of proud submission to a 
power that had proved stronger than themselves. 

During the war, the Sikhs lost 160 pieces of 
cannon, and 20,000 stand of infantry arms. Our 
guns taken at Chillianwalla were all restored. 

After double aggression, and the indefeasible 
right of double conquest, the Punjaub Avas com- 
pletely at the disposal of the British Government, 
and Lord Dalhousie annexed it to the dominions 
of the Company, in a jiroclamation which stated 
that, “as the only sure mode of protecting the 
Government of India from the perpetual recurrence 
of unprovoked and wasting wars, he was compelled 
to resolve on the entire subjugation of a people 
whom their own Government had long been unable 
to control, and whom no punishment would deter from 
violence, and no acts of friendship could conciliate 
to peace.” The Governor-General lost no time in ac- 
quainting the Lahore Council of Regency that the 
Sikh dominion was at an end. Aware that resistance 
was futile, the members of it contented themselves 
with endeavouring to obtain favourable terms, and 
: aU who had taken no part in the wai* against us, 
" and W6xe assured that they would be liberally dealt 
consented to a treaty, which, though made in 
thn name of the Midiarajah, and signed by him, 
bot|}d JsOarcely be deemed his, as he was only in 
' ' year. By it he renounced for ever 


all right to the sovereignty of the punjaub, sur- 
rendered to the Queen of Great Britain the famous 
gem called the Koh-i-noor, or “Mountain of XSght,” 
which had been taken from Shah Sujah-ubMooIk 
by Runject Sing, and agreed to reside wherever 
the Govenior-General might select, stipulating only, 
that he should retain tlic title of “Miiharajah 
Dhiilcep Sing Bahadoiir,” with a pension of ' not 
less than four lacs of rupees. And we may here* 
add, as an interesting fact, that the young prince 
subsequently embraced Christianity.* 

On the 29th of March the British colours Were^ 
hoisted on the ramparts of Lahore, and a royal 
salute announced the fulfilment of old Runjeet 
Sing’s prediction, that “the Punjaub would me 
day become red,” in allusion to the colour which,, 
on the maps of India, distinguishes oiir possessions 
there. The jaghircs of the leaders of the revolt, 
were confiscated, and they retired into obscurity on 
small stipends. Moolraj was tried, but evaded 
the fulfilment of his sentence by dying in prison. 
Lord Dalhousie was created a marquis, and the 
reproach of Chillianwalla was forgotten amid the 
glory of Goojerat. 

In the Punjaub a noble field was open for the 
construction of an administration free from tlie 
errors that had been committed elsewhere, when 
our rule was in its infancy. A board was con- 
stituted, with ample powers, at the head of which 
was yflaced a fitting representative of Munro, 
Ochterlony, and Malcolm — Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and with him was associated his brother John, who 
subse(iuenl]y was Governor-General, and Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Robert) Montgomery ; and it has been 
.said that a more efficient board it would have been 
difficult to construct even in India. The adminis- 
tration was formed on a new system, and intrusted 
to fifty-six gentlemen, half of whom were military 
officers, the other lialf civilians, “ the floyrer of the 
service, men of mature experience, or of noble 
aspirations for distinction.” The system of govern- 
ment was, by its simplicity, well suited to the 
requirements of our new acquisition. For the 
voluminous regulations, which lay like an incubus 
on the older provinces, a clciU* and concise manual, 
adapted to the habits of the people, who courted 
justice and dreaded law, was compiled by Robert 
Montgomery, and comprised in a few sheets o€ 
foolscap.! 

^ He resides now (1877) in Britain, and is 9 frequent risit^ 
at Court. He is a pious Christian and fond of retitedCoo^ 
though on public occasions he wears a gorgeous 
costume. He has a shooting lodge in Scotland, a^d jniheii 
there, often appears in a dress which would have asion.il^'hed. 
the old Lion of Lahore — the garb of old Gaul. •> 

t Marshman, «, ^ ' ' 
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Our north-western Indian frontier was, The reduction of the land-tax,' and 

annexation Of the Punja^tb, removed 0 ie ’ Ebe mode in which leases were granted, sometimes 
mountaih-chains beyond the Indus, inhabitfea^ thirty years, gave such an encouragement to 
roving dans, whose vocation from day^ r agricalture, that more than 30,000 soldiers of the 
I)erhaps, of Alexander the Great, had been fhe levy Khalsa turned their swords into ploughshares. The 
of bl^k mail among the lowlander^ To protect vexatious duties on the transit of goods fromlll 
the latter from their fierce inroads, a line of forts district to district and town to town, were swept 
was built, connected with each other by a series of away as useless barriers to free-trade ; the loss was 
roads# For duty on this frontier nine special j replaced “ by the scientific selection of new taxes, 



VIEW OF TOUT RHOTAS NEAR CHILLTANWALLA. 


I sed J anii within a few months, 
ad disarmed the Punjaub, and 
1 120,600 different weapons of 
d some of great antiquity, 

, consisting of six foot battalions 
roops of horse, ^\^Ls raised ; the 
Itches were reconstituted ; and 
i^ei; the battle of Goojerat, no j 
India was more free from crime 
; The sale of children was put 
of Administration, and thus 
abolished. The Thugs and | 
when driven out of i 


' Colonel Sleeman 

lof the bayonet and gibbet 
upoa were likewise traced out and finally 


four of which yielded a larger return than forty- 
eight of Runjeet Sing's clumsy imposts.” 

When the result of Chillianwalla reached London, 
it was fully regarded by the British public as 
nothing less than a defeat; and, in the fear of 
others yet to come, all eyes turned to Sir Charles 
Napier as the man best qualified to handle out 
armies in India ; and the demand for his appoint- 
ment to the office of Commander-in-chief was so 
loud and persistent, that the conqueror of Scinde; 
who thought he had bidden adieu to that land for ' 
ever, embarked for it once more on the 24th of 
February, 1849, in supersession to Lord Goug^ 
who, however, received additional rank in the 
peerage, with a pension of;^2,ooo per annum &0m 
the East India Company. , wv V ^ ' ' 
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He Was ofif C^ton^when he heaid tidih^s trf 
victory at Goojemt, which totally changed ^e ' 
cum^tonces under which he had been appointed i 
and, as be was by no means of a suave or tractable 
temper, it was not long before he found himself — or 
thought he did — in a false position in India. Lord 
Dalhousie was far from entertaining any such 
feelings himself, or of giving them the slightest 
encouragement in others ; there was, however, but 
a slender prospect of harmonious co-operation at 
fiist; and before a year elapsed an unpleasant 
collision took place. Imagining that a spirit of 
mutiny prevailed among the native troops in the 
JPunjaub, and that the chief reason of it was a 
reduction of allowances, Sir Charles Najaer sus- 
pended certain regulations on his o^vn responsibility, 
and, without consulting any othei authority than his 
own as Commander-in-cliief, lie disbanded the 66th 
Native Infantry, and by aiiotlier unwise stretch of 
power, gave its colours to a battalion of Ghoorkas, 
which was thenceforward numbered as the 66th. 
Of all this the Governor-General disapproved, and 
a formal letter thereu])on was addressed to the 
Adjutant-General of the army ; this document 
was deemed a harsh and unjust reprimand ; and 
Sir Charles was in it given to understand, for his 
future guidance, that the Governor-General in 
council will not again permit the Commander-in- 
chief, under any circumstances, to issue orders 
which shall change the pay and allowances of the 
troops serving in India, and thus practically to 
exercise an authority which has been reserved, and 
most properly reserved, for the supreme Govern- 
ment alone." 

After such a reprimand, lesignation alone could 
follow, and that of Sir Charles was, on the 22nd 
of May, 1849, transmitted through the future Lord 
Raglan to the Commander-in-chief at the Horse 
Guards, the Duke of Wellington. 

We may here mention that, piior to these events, 
5ir Charles met with much ojipositioii in his 
att^pts at military reformation. During the first 
ahe months of his residence in India, he had to 
on no less than forty-six cases of courts- 
pn officers alone, their charges being chiefly 
*tion and gaming, or actions arising out of 
oauses ; and while at Lahore he issued a 
^ which, though required, is un- 

donbt^SljBly the most remarkable ever issued to 
ttpbp^ If such mattcis as are referred to 
therein eidsted during the time of Lords Hardinge 
ahd Goughi have permitted them to 

pusj or shrunk from unpopularity ; but 

Napkr^Was a man pf a Uemer mould than either, 
with^jd^Uhtedly a high sense of military duty. 



^^jAtatateteviewof* the troops on the plain of Mean 
ran this 6rder, ‘‘the following egr<^ous de* 
ficiencies were evident to all ; — ist. That some com** 
manders of regiments were unable to bring their 
regiments into line. 2nd. One commanding oflScer 
attempted to wheel his whole regiment as he would 
company. 3rd. Several officers commanding com* . 
panics were seen disordering their companies by 
attempting to dress them from the wrong flanks, 
4th. When the line was ordered to be formed on 
the left column, some commanders deployed too 
soon, and ordered their lines thus improperly 
formed to ‘flouble quick,’ in order to regain their 
position. This was all bad ; but it was worse to 
see the regiments on receiving the word to ‘ double 
quick* at once charge, with loud shouts, no such 
order having been given by any one, nor the words 
‘prepare to charge;* nor did anything occur to 
give a pretext for such a disgraceful scene, exhibit- 
ing both w'^ant of drill and want of discipline, sth. 
Bad as this was, it was not the worst. When these 
regiments cliose to charge, the Commander-in-chief, 
to his astonishment, saw some of the rear ranks firing 
straight up into the air ; he saw some of the men of 
the rear rank actually firing off their muskets to the 
rear, over their shoulders, as the bearers — he will 
not call them soldiers — ^were running to the front. 
If ever such again happen, he will expose the com- 
manding officer of any regiment that so disgraces 
Itself in public orders to the wdiole Indian army# 
In the course of his service he never witnessed 
such a scene. No commander could go into action 
with a legiment capable of such conduct without 
feeling certain that it would behave ill. The 
Commander-in-chief will, therefore, hold command- 
ing officers responsible — for they alone are to blame 
— that any soldier who shouts, or charges, or •fires 
without orders, be instantly seized, tried at once 
by a drum-hcad court-martial, and the sentence 
executed on the spot ” 

During the entire eighteen months Sir Charles 
was in office, fourteen officers of the Bengal army 
were cashiered, six dismissed, seven lost rank, five 
were suspended, ten reprimanded, and only 
honourably acquitted, one simply found not guilty* 
and four had their sentences commuted or weJSe ^ 
pardoned.* With all this, Sir Charles was BO , 
martinet, and all his regulations were based upOB 
the soundest military principles. Qb findiBg 
spirit of opposition against him, he resided, 
have said, and gave his reasons for dbiBg so 
speech at Kurrachee, when he was preseBte4 
a splendid sword by the native chiefs 

“Lord Ellcnborough treated me ^ 

» Dr. Taylor’s of 



officefr& ^ Bombay amy seconded 
me nott as is {he custom liow-a-days, when 

It general officer entrusted with a command is to 
hib told by a colonel and a captam that this thing 
is lights and that thing is wrong. If general officers 
nre; unfit to command, m God’s name, do not 
appomt them to command — ^and I must say, there 
are nine out of ten who ought not to be appointed , 
but I hold, that when once a general officer is 
appointed to command, he ought to be treated as 
such ; he ought to know what is best for the army 
under his command, and should not be dictated 
to by boy-politicians, who do not belong to the 
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j army,* and who know noting whai<w^«rf^ 
science. It is this that has 
the command.” 

The Duke of Wellington, who had 
Napier’s friend, was displeased with his resagfilkofip 
and declared that he had been unjustly OOns^ed* 
Sir Charles landed in England m March, ^ 
and not long afterwards, acted as a pall*^e^re!r 
at the Duke’s funeral, on which occasibil'^W 
caught a cold which accelerated his death. T|3«l,t 
event took place in his seventy second year, when 
he expired on the morning of the 29th of August, 
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CHAP TER XXXII 

ROADS AND CANALS — THE CASE 01* JOTEE PERSAUD — THE AFFAIRS OF MADRAS. 


On the 6th December, 1850, Sir William Gomm 
amved as Commander m chief — a veteran of the 
old wars m Holland, the Peninsula, and Flanders, 
whose life had been one career of fighting from the 
time he joined the 9th Foot as an ensign in 1784, 
to the field of Waterloo, where he was Picton’s 
quartermaster general 

The Marquis of Dalhousie did not consider the 
conquest of the Punjaub perfected till it was inter 
sected with great military roads , hence, within the 
course of five years, 2,200 miles of these were 
formed, or m course of formation Of these, the 
most important was one of 275 miles in length, 
connectmg Lahore with Peshawur It passed over 
550 bndges, 100 of which were of great size, and 
It penetrated six chains of mountains All these 
natural obstacles were overcome by an able en 
gineer officer, the future Lord Napier of Magdala, 
to whose talent and energy these improvements in 
th6 ^ Land of the Five Waters ” were chiefly owing 
Thfe marquis, considering that ** works of irrigation 
' the happiest in their effects on the physical 

, H^dudiiiion of the people,” ordered all the canals, 
jeattiivated in ancient times by Mohamraedan and 
^ spulors, to be carefully repaired and recon- 
^hlle new ones were made else a here with 
k 1 ;;^. The Baree Doab Canal, which with 
iii extended to the length of 465 miles, 

greatest of Colonel Napier’s works 
wfi is folly equal to the finest canal 
ill water-rates were levied, as Lord 


Dalhousie deemed that the increased cultivation of 
the soil fully repaid the state 

The genius of the marquis gave animation to 
that which was his own creation — -the system of 
government in the Punjaub He traversed the 
country in every direction, and proceeded from 
Peshawur to Cashmere, adopting all measures 
necessarj, civil and military, to secure our new 
possessions He then came by the nvers, exr 
amining their sources, and the countnes on ^eir 
banks to the capital of Semde From Hydeiai^d 
he proceeded to Bombay, where he embark^^ in 
a steamer for Goa, Colombo, Galle in Ceyloti, 
Singapore in the Malacca Peninsula, and Mal^bsWy 
and thence steamed through the Bay of Bengal to 
Calcutta But the Punjaub was the grandest arena 
of his administrative labours, and he made it, one 
of our chief elements of strength in India. ^‘The 
brave soldiers who had shaken our power to its 
foundation at Ferozeshah and Chillianwalla enlisted 
under our banners, assisted in reconquering Delhi 
from the rebel sepoys, marched up the Irawaddi to 
fight the Burmese, and aided in planting the British 
colours on the battlements of Pekm ” 

In the year 1850, died Lieutenam Wag|i03% 
whose name is inseparably connected with w 
great postal enterprises, and the vast semc^ m 
rendered thereby to the Company and India, tp Iw 
Crown and the Bntish Isles, and yet, to hfa mdh# 
there was awarded a pension alike cont^^ilXQyt&iie 
and poor. In the January of the follointtg 
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the kst of tjie Pdshwas, the famous Bajee^SBao, eventually he did so^ on the double and distinct 

died an exile at Benares^ vrhen his pension of conditions that his past arrears should be liquidated^ 

;^90y006 per annum fell to the Company^ as soon as the new contest should be over^ and that 

In that year, meetings of Hindoos were held at some title of honour should be conferred on lum* 

Calcutta to protest against the Government patron- On this being promised, he accepted the new 

age of the Christian religion, and the proselytising contract, and n^intained our armies during die 

nature of the Government schools. It was suffi war in the Punjaub When it ceased he applied to 

ciently evident that the executive were using the the Indian Government to fulfil their stipulations, 

public treasure of India for the propagation of but was bitterly disappointed Instead of the old 


opinions opposed to tnese of the people from whom Afghan balances being paid up, his new accounts 
that treasure came , although it was obvious that were subjected to keen scmtiny and examination ; 
Mohammedan and Hindoo institutions \\ere sup and ultimately, a native, employed in the commis- 
ported by the same funds , but the emotions which sariat, on the 30th of March, ICI49, made a de- 
pervaded the native assemljlage at Calcutta were position, accusing Jotee Persaud of corruption, 
intensely and savagt ly bigoted en^jjfczzlement, and forgery An investigation was 

Attempts were made now to disconnect the 01 dered, and Major Ramsay, who made it by order 
Government with an> endowment of Mohammedan of the Government, declared Persaud to be blame- 
or heathen institutions, though many Europeans, to less, and repoited such to the military board, 
conciliate the natives, were not unfavourable to Two of the members agreed with him, and the 
supporting them as a matter of policy But the case was about to be relinquished, when a third 
minds of the Bei^alese became much inflamed by rec ommended it to the consideration of the Mar- 
an unwise transaction on the part of the executive, quis of Dalhousic and the Council 
whicJi was calculated to uproot their confidence Jotee Persaud lud been threatening to bring 
in the British, and destroy faith m their officials an action in the law courts for his demands, but 
In various public accounts, deficiencies had been now, while at Agra, he was compelled to find bail 
discovered, and in order to draw attention from to abide a trial on the criminal charges biought 
the Europeans, a plan would seem to have been against him by the Go^ eminent Mr. I^ong, of 
formed among the olficials, to incriminate wealthy Meeiut, became respon'^iblc for Inm , but Persaud, 
natives who transacted business with our Govern when at libertv, went to Loodiana, and from thence 
ment The progress of these proceedings, in to Calcutti, believing that when within the jurisdic- 
1848-49, as wc find them m a history of the time,* tion of the Supreme Court there he would be safe 
portrays the scandal with great force and brevit}, from the authont) of that at Agra So a warrant 
clearness and point. was served upon him at Calcutta, and he was 

A wealthy native banker, named Jotee Persaud, conve}ed back to Agra for trial, while his bail was 
who had been long wont to enter into great mone estreated, and he Ininself roughly handled by the 
tary transactions with the Company, and had ample authorities Mr Long, a barrister of spirit and 
means and organisation at his disposal, maintained talent, defended Jotee Persaud with ardour; and 
the British armies during the wars in Afghanistan eventually the c ourt — though composed of a judg^^ 
and at Gwalior, and this he did by native agency, jiu>, and piosccutor, appointed by Government — 
Itimote from any efficient system of check or super acquitted the defendant 

Vjbioom Irregularities in detail may have occurred, His trial lasted tw civ e days, in the March of 
^ at the close of that disastrous strife all his 1851, and excited an interest unparalleled in and 
it was alleged, were not clear, distinct. 01 around Agra All India was ransacked for wit- 
ailMqently well vouched for When peace came, nesses through whom to procure a conviction; but 
Jotfft Jpersaud claimed a balance of half a million the case failed in ever> way. Dunng the defepce, 
which demand was disputed, and, of Mr Long brought forward many high Government 
unpaid Jotee Persaud was too much officials to speak of Jotee Persaud's character ' 
of to be baffled thus but }cars of dis services, and after his acquittal the enthusiasift Of i 

pute and dibato followed, till he grew actuall> the nativ cs burst forth, and they proposed tp OaOy j 
pfT^he ariair. The war m the Punjaub broke him m tiiumph from the court-hou«ie* The GdWp- 
$»d the Irtish authorities had the effrontery to ment of India endeavoured to clear them^elVI^'Of 
Seek his monetary aid again Persaud refused to the blame which these proceedings 
again connected with their commissariat, but imputing to them injustice, by nOt 
effort was mjfde to induce him to jield, and creditors just claim, and ingratitude 
• McKenna's coatmuaUon of Taylor. liberally with one whose serVicesT 
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ktibn^ifiiitecsd into with Persaudy as an indace- 
OTent to undertake the supply of the troops ; and 
' ^mor6 than all, a vindictive anticipation of his legal 
' ‘ proceedings against them in the Queen’s Court, by 
tl^e concoction of criminal allegations which they 
\ ^ere unable to prove. “It is impossible,” says 
4 Nolan, “ to come to any conclusion favourable to 
the authorities in this affair. It is more than pro- 
bable that Jotee was not more honest than Euro- 
pean commissaries are reported to be. That he 
had his own way of making a profit both by 
the Government and the unfortunate soldiers, and 
that way not commendable, is also very likely; 

' but he was acquitted of fraud by the very pei^sons 
whom the Government appointed to investigate the 
cliarges which they brought against him. Before 
the matter came into a court of law, his accusers 
appointed his judges on the tribunal of investi- 
gation, and they declared him innocent. A large 
debt was due to the man, and the officials who 
had the honour of their country in keeping, endea- 
voured to confiscate his claim. They, resolutely 
bent on this course, nevertheless made fresh bar- 
gains with him, when their own official helpless- 
ness made him indispensable. They then openly 
violated their new compact, and to uphold the 
iniquity of their proceedings, endeavoured to ruin 
the man by resorting to subornation of perjury.” 

It is remarkable that the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
who was accustomed to look personally into almost 
everything, omitted to see justice done to Jotee 
Persaud, and to stop the legal authorities, as by the 
violation of simple and common honesty 

they sought to disgrace and ruin him ; but, says 
the writer above quoted, “when faith is so often 
violated in contracts by Government at home, in 
sight of the English public, and under the lash of 
Parliament and the press, we cannot wonder that 
‘ the like should occur in India, v^ere it not for 
the destruction to the interests of the nation which 
is created there, by destroying confidence in British 
; honour in the native mind.” 

.l\,X)uring the administration of Lord Dalhousie 
> there occurred but little in the general government 
, Madras to give trouble. Certain attempts made 
'^.^restrict the liberties of European residents had 
, S<^ opposition during the rule of Lord 
and tlie presidential government of 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, K.T. The 
^d been aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
P dtirkig the Peninsula war, and had been 
Bjosaco, held the chair at Madras from 
7^;^^ which time he personally 
religious liberty; yet one of his 


measures provoked 
among the natives of India., ','5/ 



In 1847, a nunute of Cphncii, 
him, made the Bible a class-book in all CSrO^ 
schools. This disturbed the feelings pf *^^1 
and this emotion was increased in the^ SSI 
by the decision of a law court on the' ^ 
of religious liberty. A young native.giri 
herself a Christian, under the teaching, 
missionaries ; but her mother demanded sSio 
should be given up to her, with tho 
intention of coercing her in the matter of coti- 
science. The natives debated the matter fiercoVv 
and treating it as a question of creed and tiglrt,*; 
brought it before the Supreme Court. l' T ' ‘ 

The girl, being of age, was by the court, per- 
mitted to decide for herself. This gave. dirp ’ 
offence to the obtuse natives, who insisted, that 
she should return to the heathenish creed of jicr 
forefathers. They hated liberty, civil and religipos' 
alike, as Brahminism and Mohammedanism! , hid 
taught them to do. Religious intolerance and hitter 
fanaticism agitated deeply the minds of the people 
of the Madras presidency in particular* Th^e 
was a lofty and arrogant tone adopted by themi 
and many spoke and wrote, and even ;acted, ,as 'tf 
they had both the right and power to compel 
Government to set at defiance the rights and 
scruples of the Christian i)opulation; and yet 
Mohammedan and Brahmin hated each other as 
bitterly as both hated the Christians. At Gumsoor, 
in the Northern Circars, among the Koles and;, 
Gonds, human sacrifices were again attempted,, 
and the whole country became so convulsed/ilaafe - ! 
military intervention was necessary; but the' jilG^V ^ 
was one of progress, and was marked by an ' 

sion of greater religious freedom to the 
Madras, though the baptism of four native girfe^v 
a petty, if real^ conversion — there, increased 
religious ferment produced by previouf affeitrs. 
“The Marquis of Tweeddale left in 1847, having 
completed many reforms, removed vexatious taxa-* 
tions, improved Madras, and opened tho gate 
wider for the free labours of the missionaries. On 
the question of religious liberty, however, in 
Madras, as elsewhere in India, adhuc sub judice Its > 
estP 

On the departure of the Marquis of Tweed^i^»; 
Mr. Henry Dickinson, the senior menfher of 
cil, held the government till the arrival of 
Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart., who landed on 
of April, 1848. In that year there was afi 
tion at Calicut, on the Malabar coast ; but'if 
chiefly among the Moplas, who were 
down after some very dreadful slaughi^ T?he 
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custoiQ) 9^t^«e 1^<ftai&ttiecl#a fanai 3 tM'<^jl^fei M^ ^ viewed this act of ^ple^j#d<^ 
commit hiradi ^atorage ujiofli ibVasion of their assumed right to pe!CMCatti| 

Hindoot^ midr 'vMch iulejf would eit^t thtwdli^ ^lu dte vocabulary of the Anglo-lndiaas, Madras 
up io ft temp^'and defe^% Wldi^s is termed “the benighted presidency,’* yet thttf 

Te8aladQi'Jl{Ms|dl their lives as dearjfy’ and dea* are more Christians in it, and it contains nutny^o,, 
perately a^Vosslble, and pass, sword in himd, to more native schools, than any of the otbeti 
patadiSfi^ the presence of the {uophet Many presidencies. t 

allewd 'inversions were made among the natives During the early part of Viscount Hardinge^ 
aft^t]|W|Jrt|#<rf the new Governor, who regarded administration, Bombay was governed by Sir? 
them\{lM#Wt dubiously. In 1850 it chanced George Arthur, Bart., K.C.H., an amiable man, an 
that ft-yow^ native embraced Christianity, on which enlightened gentleman, and good soldier, formerly 
his Itiemlh^ and those of his wife, by force withheld colonel of the York Chasseurs ; and under his 
ha frmn joining him, and he applied to the successors m office, Sestock Robert Reid, Esq., 
Suprcltait Court for a writ of /ia 6 eas corpus. By the and Su: George Russell Clerk, the province of 
intervention, Judges she was restored to him. Bombay grew in prosperity and peace. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


OF THE PORTUGUtSt, DUTCH, AND DANES IN INDIA. 


Itf the history of an empire so vast and varied as 
okits in India, digressions are unavoidable, hence, 
88 tve have referred bnefly to the Scottish and 
Erenoh £ft$t India Companies, it may not be out 
of place— 4 e(bre narrating the Burmese war, and 
tho C^qM,of JUird Dalhousie’s biilliant admimstra- 
timii— tn malm a short reference to the affairs of. 
tlj^ Pmtuguese^ Dutch, and Spaniards in the East, | 
dt’’^ their settiements there, which, by absorption 
tff Qtherwise„ are intimately connected with the I 
b&t^ of Btitish India. ^ 

^<jl take them setiatim we shall begin with the 
I^ot^gUese. The spirit of maritime adventure 
b| 0 me strongly developed in Europe during the j 
fimtoth century, and nowhere so much as in the 
but enterprising kingdom of Portugal, whae 
amt {ffpgress had been made in the science of 
ii^'^i^^^^ture. Its sovereigns warmly en- 
the growmg spirit, and sent out successive 
which gradually made their way along 
tiUf ihto latitudes hitherto unknown, 

tin m i486, sent three vessels, under 

discover the limits of Southern 
"who doubled the Cape, 
fmneniosoy from the tern- 
there, and the 

idea til^SSing beyond it "‘very 

nttttct letarfbed the ]^«secUtion of further designs/'* 

* Locke's “Hist, of Navigatiou.” 


John IL, hoping, however, to reach the realms 
of Prester by this route, called it more appro- 
priately Cabo da Bueno Esperanza; and soon after, 
the great Genoese, Columbus — convinced that 
India was to be discovered by sailing westward — 
offered his services to the king, but they were not 
accepted ; so, under the auspices of Spain, he set 
forth on that adventurous expedition which ended 
in the discovery of America. 

It was not until eleven years after Dias had 
doubled the Cape that Emanuel, the successor of 
King John, fitted out three ships, under Vasco de 
Gama, his brother Paul, and the two Nunez, who, 
after many solemn religious ceremonies, sailed from 
Lisbon on the 8th of July, 1497, for the hitherta 
unexplored Indian Ocean; and after traversit^ 
3,000 miles, with only sea and sky visible, he 
sighted Malabar in May, 1498, and joyfully Wt 
anchor off Calicut, whither the Mohammedan 
had not come as yet, and where flxere rdj^ed ^ 
Hindoo prince named the Zamorin, Its we 
mentioned in a previous part of this histjiny. ' 
at once granted De Gama the privil^e Of ' 
thioughout his dominions. The ' 

Malabar coast had hitherto heen-a 
the merchants of Egypt end Arah^ 
the new arrivals with jealouss^^aod 
Zamorin that they were ilot imat 
themselves to be, but were 
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esc«ip«ftd from thw own <:ountry,,mid would fill the 
esi^tdm 9e^s with periL 

1 j 1 ia$ iofluenced, the Zamorin became so hostile 
to Portuguese, tlut De Gama set sail for Lis- 
bo»,,ln^bere he arrived on the 29th of August, 1499, 
and was received with admiration by the king, the 
coort, and* the people, who crowded the beach to 
behold the three little caravels which had per- 
formed this astounding voyage, the first of its kind 
iU tjie annals of the world ; a voyage in which a 
way by sea had been discovered to India, the land 
of fable and of fabulous riches. I’he Portuguese 
monarch lost no time in following up the cntei prise 
of De Gama, and fitted out an expedition consisting 
of thirteen ships and 1,200 men, llic command of 
the whole being given to Pedro Alvarez Cabral, 
who was accompanied by eight friars, with orders 
to carry fire and swoid among all who would not 
listen to their teacliing. He sailed on the 8th of 
iVfarjCh, 1500, but meeting ^vlth violent storms, was 
driven so far from the coast of Africa that on 
Easter Eve the fleet gladly sought for safety a ])ort 
which they named Seguro, and the country Santa 
Cruz, which is now known to us as Brazil Other 
storms were encountered, and such were the casual- 
ties, that the admiral arrived v\ itli only six vessels, 
5?oth of July, at Mo/amliique. On the 13th 
of September he reached Caliciu, and was gra- 
ciously received by the Zamorm, to whom he 
restored some hostages that liad been taken away 
De Gama, and obtained in return pci mission 
to erect a factory. As the Mohammedan tiadcis 
prevented him from getting any cargoes, Cabral, 
in revenge, captured one c'f their richest vessels, 
and i^t her on fire after transferring her cargo to 
hi$ own ship. 

For this they attacked the factory, and slew 
jiliy of his men. Cabral was not slow in resenting ; 
he captured and burned ten other vessels, after 
j^unng their cargoes. Pie then cannonaded the 
tOWn^ and sailed to Cochin, where he formed an 
aiiknoo with a chief who was a feudatory of the 
and then sailed for the Tagus. The 
obtained from the Pope a bull con- 
him the sovereignty of all the countries 
^he P^ast, assumed the 
of the na\igation, conquest, and 
Ethiopia, Arabui, and India,” in 
COnj$eit|uC!^ of which a third expedition, consisting 
oC vess^s^^ome say twenty — was fitteil 

out" fender Vasco de Gama. No new discoveries 
were by him; but he secured trade with 

ttttd^Cananore, wJk and destroyed several 
ships df Calicut, to ayenge the insult offered to 
Cabml» returned home witli nine ships richly 


iaden, leaving Vxqcente Sodre, with five to 
Scout the coasts of India. He also, most singul^ly^ 
left Pacheco with a little party to protect, the 
factory at Cochin, where they were attacked by the 
Zamorin of Calicut ; and though the lattePs forces 
outnumbered the mail-clad Portuguese by fifty to 
one, they were ignominiously defeated j and the 
superiority of the European to the Asiatic soldier 
— wliich has ever since been maintained — was now 
for the first time exhibited, and the foundation was 
laid for European ascendency in India.” 

So early as 1500, says Voltaire, there was no 
getting even pepper at Calicut but at the expense 
of human blood. 

In 1505 the King of Portugal sent out Don 
P'rancisco de Almeyda, with the title of Viceroy of 
India, though he did not possess a foot of land 
there. He had with him twenty-two ships and 
1,500 men, with whom he built a fort at Cananore ; 
but he found a new opponent in the Venetians, who 
had hitherto monopolised the Indian trade by the 
way of Pigypt, where they enjoyed a paramount - 
influence, and prevailed on the Sultan to send a 
fleet dow’n the Red Sea. to drive all interlopers 
from the shores of India, while the maritime 
King of Gujerat, equally alarmed by the growing 
power of the Portuguese, sent his ships to co- 
operate with those of Egypt, and together they 
defeated a portion of the Poituguese fleet in the 
harbour of Choul. The son of Don Francisco was 
killed m this battle, and to icvcnge his death, 
finding that Dabiil, on the Concan coast — one of 
the gieatest marts in those days — had taken part 
with the enemy, he utterly sacked and ruined it. 

He then proceeded in search of the combined 
fleets, and finding them in the harbour of Diu, 
obtained a victory, and ]mt all he captured to the 
sword to avenge tlie fall of his son. This was in 
1508. 

Prior to this he had been superseded as Viceroy 
by Alfonso Albuquerque, a man of great spirit and 
unbounded ambition, who attacked the town of 
Calicut, before wdiich a fourth of his force perished- 
He then came to the conclusion that the Portur 
giiese, instead of wasting their strength in desuiU, 
tory attacks, should found a permanent establish 
ment on the coast, where they could have ^ 

I harbour for their shipping, and a citadel for theit ^ 

I retreat and protection. He accordingly fixied^ f ^ 
[ Goa, or the island of Sissoari as the natives 
it, which is twelve miles in length, by six ? 

1 the province of Bejapore. He had 1,400 
men and nineteen i^ships. It thus 
metropolis of the Portuguese 

• '* Essays on Univefsail ^ 





Casty and evity 'feffbrt piadn from to tim^ by 
natb^ prince$ for ita recapture has proved un- 
availing, Albuquerque now assumed the position 
of an Indian prince, and received embassies with 
pomp and ostentation. Proceeding to the distant 
provinces of the Malay aichipelago, he established 
his authority, and carried his commercial enter- 
prises to Java, Siam, and Sumatra. Turning west- 
ward, he next obtained possession of Ormuz, 
the great emporium of the Gulf of Persia, and 
within nine years created a great European power 
in the East, The Venetians, who were as much 
interested as the Egyptians in opposing the pro- 
gress of Portugal, proposed to cut the isthmus 
of Suez at their own expense, and dig a can 5 l to 
join at the Red Sea. By this they 

hoped to command the commerce of India, but 
difficulties arose, and the grand project proved 
abortive. 

Though his power throughout the Indian waters 
was incsistible, and his authority supreme along 
12,000 miles of coast, on which he had planted 
thirty factories, many of which were fortified, he 
did not seem to care much for territorial posses 
sion. But his last dajs were darkened by the 
ingratitude of his countiy. Amid his eastern 
tiiumphs he was superseded by mean and artful 
court intrigues, which broke his gallant heart, and 
he expired as his ship ^\as cnteiing the harbour of 
Goa, So he found his last home in the gieat 
settlement he had given to Portugal, amid the 
sorrow of the Eiiiopeans and natives, by both of 
whom he was beloved. 

During the following century the maritime power 
of Portugal became more than ever formidable in 
the Eastern Ocean She took possession of Ceylon, 
and in 1517 established at Macao the first Euro- 
pean factory ever known in the Celestial Empire 
In 1513 she equipped an armament of 400 
Vessels, having on board 22,000 men, of whom 
3,600 were Europeans, and captured Diu, which, 
though lost for a time, she afterwards regained 
One of the most memorable events in the annals 
the Portuguese in India was the league formed 
by the Kings of Ahmednuggur and Bejapore with 
&e Zamorin of Calicut for the siege of Goa, which 
^ lasted ten months, and which they were compelled 
f*'' at last to relinquish, after losing 12,000 men. 

" Ite Portuguese established a factory at the Gola, 
y ' called Hooghley, and completely absorbed the 
' j trade from the town of Satgong, which 

. I centuries had been the great commercial 

Uengal ; around this faciory grew a 
strongly foitihed, and adorned 
w^ When the Moguls attacked 


it with their armies, they^U^ to 
and had recourse to mining. ^ ^ 

In 1683, in revenge for an attadc 
territories by the Mahrattas, the of 

Pedro II. collected at Goa an ariny 
Europeans and 10,000 native troops, aCd 
crossed the iiver, advanced into the intedotj^^lind 
laid siege to Poonah, while a fleet of his 
swept the Mahratta coast. The troops 
and sword into the very temples , and thr 
tion is said to have burned some of the prii^bdei^* 
The siege of Poonah was pressed with great vigour > 
and three breaches were nearly practicable, When 
Sambagi, a Mahratta chief, advanced with 22, odd 
horse and foot to its relief. The Viceroy 
without proper intelligence, was surrounded m hS 
trenches, but was resolved bravely to hew a passage 
through the enemy. 

The distance the Portuguese had to march was 
thirty miles, at every pace harassed by cavahyj 
and ere the conclusion of the first da/s retreat, 
they had to abandon their baggage and heavy 
cannon, with the loss of 1,200 men. Ultimately, 
the rest reached their boats, and were transported 
to Cumboreen, an isle which lies between Goa 
and the mainland. In country craft the MahrattaS 
followed them, and landed on the isle 3,000 strong; 
but the Portuguese opened a fire of swivel-gutis 
upon them, cut off their retreat, and killed or 
ciptured them all. After this they formed an 
alliance with Am iing/cbe, who sent an array to 
their assistance , but that force, though it drove 
out tlie Mahrattas, greatly injured the Portuguese 
tciritory by requisitions and plundering; and on a 
tieaclierous attempt of the Mogul admiral to 
Cioa, the alliance was dissolved. At the beginning 
of the seventeenth centur)^, when the greaiitiiSSi of 
Portugal was at its zenith in India, it^'was ietl- 
countered and supplanted by a European rival in 
the Dutch, who, having thiowrn off the yoke Of 
Spam, began a career of maritime enterprise with 
singular ardour and success. 

During a iiortion of our long war with France, 
(joa was partly garrisoned by British troops ; but 
Its population about that time was computed dt 
only 20,000, of whom very few were genuine 
Portuguese, the remainder being people of colotff; 
many of whom were darker than the darkest 
of India. ' / 

In the days of its glor}^ the walls of Goa 
miles in compass, and its bazaar was famous 
all the Orient, while its population ambunte^ te 
150,000 Christians, and 50,000 Mohamifre6tfll$^eiUd 
Hindoos; but now, the villas atound it "ait itt 
ruins, its palaces are falling to pieces, its Iwmcks, 
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an4 fltd md eKjuares cm only be traced by* 
their^!toundatioii(8. '*I went down to the cathedral,^* 
$ay$ k traveller, ** there were ten canons in their 
st^S, the dean officiated, the sacristans, the vergers, 
‘and the choristers were all m their places. As for 
con^egaticm, there was only one person present, 
an ddaly Portuguese gentleman, besides four 
w^Jirican slaves, the bearers of the dean's mancheda 
(Utter). ^You may enter seven large churches 
within a two miles* walk. The black robe, the 
white robe, the brown , the cowl and the skull cap, 
the silk cassock, the laced surplice , the glittering 
vestments — ^you see them all Pastors abound , but 
where are the flocks ? 1 found in one about 150 
Indian-bom Portuguese , in another a few common 
black Christians, with crosses and beads ‘Goa 
the Golden * exists no more * Goa, where the aged 
De Gama closed his glorious life, is now but a vast 
grassy tomb \ and it seems as if its thin population 
of priests and fnars were spared only to chant 
requiems for departed souls.'* * 

The Dutch, though they did not attempt a 
passage to India by the Cape so early as the 
did, were more wary in their mode oi 
aeatmg about it, and on the 2nd of April, i«595, 
fitbSd out in the Texel four ships, armed with fifty 
<flghtguns, and the ciews of which mustered 2^.7, 
with 1,030 tonnage in all The commander was 
ComoHus Hdotman. The loth of Januar^, 1596, 
SfiiW him off the coast of Madagascar, in distress for 
want of Supplies, and so reduced were his crews 
by sickness, that only twenty men were tit for duty 
fie visited Bantam, but his injudicious conduct 
provoked quarrels. The attempt to trade proved a 
feilure \ and narrowly escaping death, with all his 
people, he reached Holland, with three ships and 
only eighty-nine men, on the 14th of August, 1598 
Though almost a failure, his voyage was hailed with 
IlCXihuiiations, and new expeditions were at once 
p|*qjected« Three merchants of Middleburg fitted 
Ont twp ships under Hootman for the Last, but he 
WHS Sgkhi unfortunate, and lost his life by an act 
of tbifichery on the part of the King of Acheen, in 
thip| Sumatra, in 1 5 98 Ah eady the Dutch 

&e East might be considered as esta- 
bKAttS/ Jit? had Its origin m private enterprise , 
been those of peace, it might 
batffri*teoeiJl on with sutcess, but the 

and ^?ortuguese did not conceal their 
deMmiiation to cling to the monopoly at all 
hawd^> iind compel tb^> Dutch to meet force by 
force* At first* the States-General of Holland were 
content to grant authhrity for that purpose , but it 
♦ *• Sketches of India ” 


noon became necessary that the various !Gutch 
Companies trading to the East would be better and 
stronger if united against the common foe j hence, 
on the 20th of March, 1602, a general charter was 
granted, incorporating the Dutch merchants into 
one great association, with the exclusive privilege 
of trading in India. 

By 1609 they had pursued it with such success 
that they made no secret of their mtention — as soon 
as they could establish their supremacy in the Spice 
Islands, to exclude all other nations from trading 
to them. Captain William Keeling, in the English 
ship Dragon^ found it imjiossible to resist their 
arbitrary proceedings, and was compelled to carry 
on a^precarious trade under a species of ignominious 
sufferance, but succeeded in obtaining a cargo of 
pepper, cloves, and other spices , and retummg to 
Bantam, placed the English factory there on a more 
satisfactory footing before setting out on his home- 
ward voyage 

Of the Dutch opposition, the mutual complaints, 
and the jealousies which culminated m their 
barbarous massacie of Englishmen m the castle of 
Amboyna, in 1622, mention has already been made 
in a previous chapter Among those who perished 
there, as being in the pretended plot to seize the 
Dutch forticss, was Captain Gabriel TowersOn, the 
English agent at Amboyna While endeavounng 
to defend these ])rocecdings, Dutch writers dwell 
particularly on the uniformity of the confessions 
made by the sufferers, but carefully omit to mention 
the barbaious tortures, by means of which those 
confessions were wrung from the dying men , and 
that those confessions thus extorted were always 
retracted m the intervals before death. 

During 1631 most protracted discussions ensued 
with the Dutch, who, emboldened by the growing 
difficulties of the English Court, refused all redress 
for what was known as “ the bloody deed of Am- 
boyna,*' which excited great indignation m England, 
and, between 1651-2, petitions against the Dutch 
were pressed upon the Parliament of that country; 
but though the vigour and success with which the 
war against Holland was prosecuted by Cromwell 
threatened her commerce in Europe with total 
destruction, in India — where her maritime and com* 
mercial ascendency had long been established*^hcr^ 
shipping swept the seas, and, in 1654, would 
annihilated the settlement at Surat but for a dtdid ^ 
of the Great Mogul After menacing it, 
set sail for the Persian Qu% where it not 
destroyed the lucrative trade which the 
had long carried on with Surat and ^ 

captured three of their ships, and drove 
shore, where she was totally lost This M^§^ed 
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to rouse the wf 'the Company anw ; and peDed some placte between taJiottt to 

they petitioned Govetnment to tod them five or six submit to them } and fl>r the re-captnm if 
togates, to be manned and equipped at dieir ovm they equipped seventeen sail, whfchlvbltet' tihe 
e^pen^e, for the purpose of teprisals ; blit after a Chinese fleet of eighty junks, and #0ttted 

negodation, during which the Dutch became Coshinga, after which they possessed thieWfelVes pf 
sensible that they would be compelled to submit Amoy and other places.* ^ * 

^to any terms Cromwell might dictate, a peace In 1673, Rickloff van Goen, the 
was ratified at Westminster on the 5th of April, General of Dutch India, made his appeawitaA off 
16^4. the coast (during our war with Holland and 3d]|lf^tioe 

The claims of the Company were not forgotten with France), at the head of twenty-two saO^ isitb 
by the Protector in the treaty drawn up on this 1,000 troops on board. Bombay was evident tlie 
occasion, in which it was agreed, that “ the States- point menaced ; but he lost time by endeavoutiOg 
Generarof the United Provinces shall take care to secure the co-operation of Sevajee on sborp; 
that justice be done upon those who were par- and when the hour for action came, he lost heail; 
takers or accom])lices in the massacre of the on seeing the arrangements made for his receptiotu 
English at Amboyna, as the Republic of England The President Aungier was then at the head of 400 
is pleased to term that fact, provided any of them European troops and 1,500 militia, besides a marine 
be living.” Four commissioners were to be named, force, and had a little squadron in order of battle 
to arrange about the injuries and losses on both in the harbour,! so Van Goen, after simply re- 
sides, to the year 16 ii, and afterwards, to i8th connoitring, bore away to sea. 

May, 1652; and in case of non-agreement, the On the Coromandel coast the Dutch dxdted 
Swiss Cantons were to be the arbiters. At the first similar alarms ; but our French allies not only kept 
meeting, held in August, 1654, the English Com- them in check, but made themselves masters of 
pany stated their damages to be ;;^2,695,999 15s.; Tnncomalee, m Ceylon, and took San Thom^ 
but the Dutch h ast India Company made out near Madras, by storm. The latter event gave the 
theirs to be;^2,9i9,86i 3s. 6d. This demand was Company more alarm than satisfaction ; thus, they 
supported by a senes of accounts on which no were not displeased when, after a brief occup^tioKij^ 
dependence ''ould be placed ; and the chief findings the French were dispossessed, and San Thomrf w^is 
of the commission were, that the island of Polaroon, restored to the King of Golconda ; but a subsequent 
one of the Moluccas captured by England in 1617, event caused them greater anxiety. Ten of their 
should be restored to the Dutch, who were to jiay richly-laden and homeward-bound ships, on the 
the London Company ^^85, 000, and to the heirs of 22nd of August, 1673, fell in with the Dutch fleet, 
the sufferers at Amboyna ;^3,6i5. which had been engaged at San Thomd A running 

In 1634 the Dutch had taken possession of the fight ensued off the coast of Masulipatam, which 
island of Foimosa, in the Chinese seas, where they ended in the capture of two of the Indiamen, 
erected factories, and built Fort Zealand , but they the sinking of a third. The other seven, greatly 
were, in 1662, driven out for a time by a Chinese damaged, got into Madras Roads; while iHf tbe ^ 
pirate, named Coshinga, who made himself monarch Indian archipelago, where ^he Dutch 
of the place, and who had originally been a tailor, was still more decided, it was impossibjfe W 
The Dutch were destroyed in great numbers, and Company to traffic with advantage, tbOUj^«^y 
the survivors were sent to Batavia ; * but the an- alive to the importance of carrying their tede 
cient Dutch church and factory of those days are further east, and seeking mercantile intercourse 
still standing. with China ; but the strife was ended, in 1674, by 

The mixed Dutch breed of Topasses, which had the marriage of *the Prince of Orange 1vith the 
alsp Portuguese and Indian blood in them, were Princess Mary Stuart 

named Mardikers in Batavia, a term derived, says By 1693, during the hostilities with the Mogul, 
Colonel James, from the place called Mardyke, the blunders of the Company were turned to good 
four miles from Dunkirk ; for when the Dutch took account by the Dutch, and also by the 
Batavin, the leading adventurers came from that both of whom almost monopolised the Indian 
f ^qiiiaitejr.t * market. The Dutch thus acquired advaHt^i^ 

^ ^ d^rthe Dutch made peace with the Portuguese, which were not eventually serious, because 
^ d^jSjpriead theii conquests in the East , captured strict alliance between Great Britain and 
on the Malabar coast, in 1 663 ; com- but the case was different with the French, 

*^'Atlas Geograph., vol. iii , 1712. * “ Hist United Provinces,” 170 $, ^ 

Diet,” 1805. f Orme, &c x 1 
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not only^Mal^lisiied lEactaries at ^mat 
moudi of,th^ GaJtig^^s, but had acquired (ibat uoWi 
inaQ(^ aetdemeut, to which we l^avQ ao oftm 
referrodf at Pondicherry* eighty-five'^ milea firom 
Madras/ .Even when France and Britain were 
•aUies*.the Company had a jealous fear of the grow- 
ing power of the former in the East ; and when war 
was declared, one of the first instructions sent to 
the authorities at Surat was to wrest Pondicherry 
from the French. But this was more than they 
were then able to do. However, Tegnapatam, 
twelve miles south of Pondicherry, was purchased 
from a native prince, and converted into the 
important settlement of Fort St. David ; and it has 
been considered remarkable that the P>ench, with 
whom we were then at war, should have permitted 
the Company quietly to fortify tliemsclves in their 
immediate vicinity, while the Dutch, our allies, 
manifested the utmost jealousy, and declined to 
recognise the right, which the Company claimed in 
viifue of their purchase, to levy harbour-dues and 
customs. 

How Clive opposed and defeated their naval 
and military armaments, sent to Bengal in 1759, we 
have already told ; and the Dutch remained quiet 
Ju India till, on the commencement of our hostilities 
With them in 1781, they concluded a defensive 
trealy with Hyder Ali, when, in return for the 


i a seapott tow^ in the Tanjore district of the 
< 3 ar|iatic, at the mouth of the Oauvery river. . This 
they acquired by purchase from the King of Tw- 
jore, when it was a village, in 1616. They expected 
a fort and mission-house ; and the genial, quiet, 
and correct bearing maintained by them soon 
attracted population and commerce. The latter 
chiefly carried on with the mother country, the 
Isle of France, Ceylon, and Bengal Accordin|; to 
agreement, the Danes still continue to pay a ground- 
rent of 2,000 pagodas per annum. The fort, which 
is called Danebourg, is finely kept, and^ all the 
buildings being white, the settlement can be seen 
at a great distance from the seaward. It was 
captured by the British in 1787, but was restored 
to Denmark at the peace. 

The possessions held in Hindostan by other 
European nations are as follow :* — 


French tenitory 

Danish 

Portuguese ,, at Goa, Diu, 
and Damao 

Total 


]l.2 


S30 sq mile'; ; 178,000 pop. 
93 35.000 .. 

„ 350,000 „ 


1,823 


563,000 


Thus, we sec that while Denmark, France, and 
Holland achieved in early times a footing in India, 
Scotland, which made a vigorous effort to do so, 
failed, partly through the jealousy of the English 
cession of Nagpore, they undertook to assist him in | East India Comi)any, but principally through the 
maintaiaing his ground in Tanjore. But the most ignorance of the projectors and tlic incompleteness 
crushing operations ever undertaken against them of their preparations ; though the subsequent union 
in the were those in the time of Lord Minto, of the kingdoms rendered that failure of no conse- 
wben, in 1810, the British colours waved supiemc | (juence, as there was no part of the empire where 
over Java and their settlements in the Moluccas. | Scottish enterprise, civil or military, found a more 
The chief settlement of the Danes is at Tran- | ample field than British India. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 

* 

BURMESE WAR. — OPERATIONS A I RANGOON. — CAPTURE OF MARTABAN AND BASSEIN, PRQME 
AND PEGU. — ANNEXATION OF THE LAITER. 


of Ava had for several years 
terms with that of India j and 
xBsa, toe ignorance, arrogance, and 
of ^ Bunnese led once more to an 
to aims ft»r «toe. settlement of differences 
have been more quietly adjusted, 
our treaty Burmah, British subjects 
trading to its ports were entitled to the most perfect 


protection and security ; but a new Governor, who 
had taken up his residence at Rangoon, Was in^ 
spired by a keen hatred of the Bripih, aud^ 
resolution to avenge the disasters of the la^t ' 
His conduct, at first, was merely insultinj^,, aid, 
was borne somewhat meekly by our 
were loth to incur the trouble of another, 

• FuUarton’s * ^ Gazetteer pf the 
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war ; but this tame endurance of affronts provoked 
their repetition and aggravatipn until they became ! 
intolerable. 

Commodore Lambert, of H.M.S. Ivx, forty-two 
guns, was therefore ordered to proceed with a 
squadron to Rangoon, and demand reparation, but 
in doing so to use the utmost caution. He was 
first to address a letter to the Governor of Rangoon, 
briefly setting forth the circumstances of the case. 
If compensation was granted, the matter was to 
go no further ; but as it seemed rather improbable 
that any amicable settlement would be come to, 
he was furnished with a letter to the King of 
Ava, which was to be forwarded only in the 
event of a refusal by the Governor of Rangoon, 
recommending the removal of that officer as 
essential to the continuance of peace. But the 
commodore was received with much hauteur, and 
acts of violence still continued. Finding that the 
charges made by our people against the governor 
fell far short of the actual truth, Commodore 
Lambert, believing it futile to hope for any ar- 
rangement with such an official, at once dis- 
patched the letter to the King of Ava, together 
with one from himself to the jirime minister. 
These documents he transmitted through the 
Governor of Rangoon, whom he addressed briefly 
thus : — 

“ I shall expect that every dispatch will be 
used for forwarding the same; and I hold you 
responsible for an answer being delivered in these 
waters within five weeks from to-day,^^ 

The Marquis of Dalhousic was of opinion that 
Commodore Lambert had acted well and wasely 
in appealing to the king at once, but again 
cautioned him not to resort to hostilities till every 
other method had failed. On the ist of January, 
1852, the Court of Ava returned an answer which 
gave hopes of a peaceful adjustment, as it an- 
nounced that the obnoxious governor had been 
displaced, and that his successor would make all 
necessary reparation. Encouraged by this ap- 
pearance of friendshi]), the commodore sought to 
open a communication with the new governor, 
and sent Commodore Fishbourne, of H.M.S. 
Hermes, a six-gun steamer. Captain Latter, the 
chief interpreter, and some other officers, ashore 
to deliver a letter ; but their reception was in- 
sulting in the extreme; and after be.ng subjected 
to very ignominious treatment, they vere obliged 
to return with it undelivered, and without seeing 
the gpvemor, who, they were told, was asleep,* 
4Ln<^ not to be disturbed, whereas he v/as watching 
them through a Venetian blind, and laughing at 

* l4eut. Layrie’s “Second Burmese War.” 
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*the mortifications to which they VercS = subjected. 
This treatment was properly at ohee resented by 
the establishment of a blockade, as the missive, 
according to Marshman, had been intrusted to one 
of Cromwell’s ambassadors, ‘*a frigate which spoke 
all languages, and never took a refusal.” Opera- 
tions were begun by the Jlcrmcs capturing a ship 
of the King of Ava, while the scpiadron set sail for 
the mouth of the river. When the IIer?ncs was seen 
with her prize, known as the Ydlow Sktpy in tow, 
the Burmese opened a fiie upon her from a 
stockade. The Ilcnnes returned it most liberally 
with shot and shell, together with the Fox, and 
the enemy’s works were demolished in a few 
minutes. 

Prior to this, all British residents in Rangoon 
were refjuested to take shelter on board the flag- 
ship, and their embarkation is thus described in a 
I)aper of the time : — “ Hie Proserpine steamer ran 
close into the main wdiarf (of Rangoon), and eight 
or ten of the boats from the frigate and steamers 
came to the shore to receive and protect the 
fugitives. Meanwdiile, the streets were filled with 
armed Burmese, and Burmese officers were moving 
to and fro on horseback, threatening all who gave 
assistance to the foreigners, in consequence of 
which not a coolie could be procured. All classes 
of foreigners — Moguls, Mussulmans, Armenians, 
Portuguese, and English — were seen crowding down 
to the rivei with boxes and bundles, and whatever 
they could carry ; but tliey w^ere generally obliged 
to abandon all they possessed. Mr. Kincaid, the 
American missionary, left his library of more than 
1,000 volumes, the collection of twenty years, 
behind him to be destroyed, too happy, however, 
to find his wife and children safe under the British 
flag.” * 

On the 8th of January the Proserpine left for 
Moulmcin, with about 400 fugitives and their 
families, whose number is not staled.| 

At this time Lord Dalhousie \vas in the North- 
Western Provinces, and apprehending that his 
Government was fast drifting into another war, he 
hastened down to prevent it ; and it was not until 
his third application for redress had been treated 
with contempt that he resolved to appeal to arms 
by land and sea. 

“The Government of India,” he wrote in his 
minute, “ cannot, consistently with its own safety, 
appear for one day in an attitude of inferiority, or 
hope to maintain peace and submission among the 
numberless princes and people embraced within the 
vast circuit of the empire, if for one day it give 
countenance to a doubt of the absolute superiority 

I * Friend of India. t Bengal HutJtitru. 
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of its arms, and of its continued resolution to 
maintain it.*' 

The Commander-in-chief being in Scinde, Lord 
Dalhousie was thus obliged to be his own war 
minister ; and the singular genius he displayed for 
military organisation astonished all India, but the 
task he had in hand was one of no ordinary difficulty. 
It was the loth of February before the declaration 
of war was issued, or the preparations for the 
c(»mpaign were made, and it was of the most vital 
importance that Rangoon should be occupied before 
the rains came on in May. 

The British forces now detailed for service con- 
sisted of two separate armaments from Calcutta 
and Madras. The former, undcT the command of 
General Godwin, who, as lieutenant-colonel of a 
regiment, had served in the former Burmese war, 
and to whom tlie whole ex[jedition was now 
entrusted, sailed from the Hooghley on the 28th of 
March, and on the 2nd of April was off that mouth 
of the Irawaddi on which the town of Rangoon is 
situated. 

The troops were on board six steamers. Among 
them were the 18th Royal Irish, 35 th Royal 
Sussex, 5 1 St Light Infantry, 80th, or Staffordshire, 
with some native infantry, Madras Artillery, and 
Sappers and Miners, making a total of 4,388 
men to invade Biirmah. In all, there were nine- 
teen vessels, carrying 159 guns, manned by 2,200 
seamen and marines. Admiral Austin led the 
naval portion of the expedition. Both the 'eaders 
were considerably advanced in life, were inactive 
in their habits, and naturally enfeebled by years 
and service. ‘‘This circumstance excited much 
painful comment, to the effect, that notwithstand- 
ing all the nation had suffered from partisanship 
and routine in the selection of commanders, the 
system, remained the same, as if incurable by any 
amount of calamity or experience.” * 

Admiral Austin’s flag was on board H.M.S. 
Rattler^ six-gun steamer. The Madras division 
had not as yet arrived ; but, as delay was deemed 
inexpedient, it was resolved forthwith to attack 
Martaban, on the south-east coast, near the mouth 
of the Salweiu, opposite to Moulraein. It was 
considered by the Burmese of groat importance. 
“ And 'there can be no doubt that it is so,” says 
Lieutenant Laurie ; “ in a military point of view it 
is capable of making a very formidable defence. 
On the river appears the usual array of houses ; 
then, as you recede., trees extending to a hill, at 
tlie top of which is a pagoda. Then other hills 
stretching further away, ^^dding dignity and gran- 
deur to the landscape.” t 

♦ NolftD. Second Burmese War.” 
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The attack was made on the 5th of April at 
daybreaL The admiral, notwithstanding the many 
shoals and currents which obstructed his progress, 
moved up witli five steamers, and placed the 
Rattler within 200 yards of the city wall. Under 
cover of a heavy cannonade, the troops landed, and 
a storming party was then detailed, under Colonel 
Reignold, of the Royal Irish, who attacked the 
chief position under a fire of cannon and musketry, 
and in a few seconds Martaban was ours, with a 
loss scarcely worth mentioning. 

On the 8th there came from Moulmein the right 
wings of the i Sth and 80th Regiments, with some 
Bengal Artillery and Madras Sappers. Loud cheers 
from the squadron greeted the two steamers, and 
with the band playing “St. Patrick’s Day,” the 
right wing of the Royal Irish steamed into posi- 
tion beyond the vessel containing the left, as the 
admiral moved iq) the river, and came to anchor 
close off Rangoon. On the nth of April, the fire 
which the enemy had opened from both banks was- 
silenced by the guns of the steam-frigates, which 
were turned to Rangoon on the right and Dalla on 
the left, when both were utterly destroyed. The 
large stockade south-west of the stupendous Shwe- 
dagon pagoda — a gilded temple, devoted to the 
worship of Gautama — was set in flames by one 
well-directed shell, which caused the magazine to^ 
explode, “ and then all the work became filled 
with black smoke and vivid flame — up, up to the 
bright skies ascending, till the scene became one 
of extreme beauty and awful grandeur. At this 
crisis,” adds Mr. I^urie, “ an occasional gun was 
heard from the shore. Two or three pieces were 
observable in the burning stockade; but as no 
Burmese were visible, some conjectured it to be 
the flames firing them off without orders.” 

On the 1 2th the troops, after landing, began tO‘ 
advance. They had not proceeded far when, on 
reaching some rising ground to their right, guns 
opened upon them, and soon after skirmishers 
showed themselves in the jungle. This was so- 
entirely a new mode of fighting with the Burmese 
— no instance having occurred during Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell’s campaign, or their making flank 
attacks, or leaving the shelter of their stockade — 
that the new tactics excited some surprise. 
Though they increased the number of our casual- 
ties, they proved unavailing, as the Burmese were- 
driven under cover of their wooden defences, from, 
whence they kept up a fire of musketry so steady 
and effective, that they were not stormed without 
a severe loss, and such a complete exhaustion of 
the storming party, that tliough the houf was pnly 
eleven a.m., the general resolved to halt where? he 
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was, after concentrating his slender force in the 
strongest position he could find.* 

Because the heavy guns were not forwarded, 
the troops were unable to move until the morning 
of the 14th. Old Rangoon having been destroyed 
by fire in 1850, a new city had been formed, 
about a mile and a half from the river. “ It is 
nearly square,*' says the general's despatch, “with 
a bund or mud wall, about sixteen feet high and 
eight thick j a ditch runs along each side of the 
square, and on the north side, where the pagoda 
stands, it has been very cleverly worked into the 
defences, to which it forms a sort of citadel. The 
distance from the pagoda to the south entrance of 
the town is about three-quarters of a mile, and 
it — the town — is something more than that in 
breadth from east to west. The old road, from the 
river to the pagoda, comes up to the south gate, 
running through the new town, and it w’as by this 
road the Burmese had settled that we should attack 
it, and where they had made every preparation to 
receive us, having armed the defences with nearly 
100 pieces of cannon and other missiles, and with 
a garrison of at least to,ooo men." 

To have made an assault at tlie point where the 
foe expected it, would have cost Godwin half his 
force, at least; he resolved, therefore, to force a 
passage into the great pagoda, the key of the 
whole position, by adopting a route which entirely 
turned all the defences of it. Marching to the 
north-east llirongh a thick jungle, he found the 
stockaded town, and got to the east side of the 
pagoda, which was 294 feet in height from its 
platform, and the capture of which was his main 
object. A battery of heavy guns was immediately 
erected, and oi)ened with so much effect, that the 
assault, which was to have been made at noon, 
took place an hour sooner. 

The storming party was formed by a wing of 
the 80th Regiment, under Major Lockhart, two 
companies of the Royal Irish, under Lieutenant 
Hewitt ; two of the 40th Bengal Native Infantry, 
under Lieutenant White ; the whole commanded 
by Colonel Coote, of the i8th, and Captain Latter 
leading. Under a galling fire from the lower walls 
and gun-platform, or triple terraces of the pagoda, 
our troops rushed to the assault with all the reso- 
lution of British infantry. Lieutenant Doran fell, 
.pierced by four balls; Colonel Coote also fell 
wounded; but the troops swept onward to the 
upper terrace ; a deafening cheer rent the air ; the 
BurmesO fled in all directions, with all the speed of 
vrhich/their great gilded hats^ and grotesque and 
flowing habiliments would permit ; and once again 
* Gen. Godwin’s Despatch. 
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the great pagoda of Gautama was ours, arid the 
capture of the town w^as a complete success. 

A red jacket which the Burmese had adopted 
caused some confusion to our troops, who at times 
mistook them for our own skirmishers. Their arms 
were all old British flint muskets, which had’ been 
sold as “ condemned," with a dah, or sharp square- 
pointed sword with a long wooden hilt, and with 
other weapons, such as British bayonets stuck on 
spear shafts. Their balls were iron as well as lead, 
and, not being cast or moulded, varied in size. 

The next capture was Bassein, situated about 
sixty miles above the mouth of the river so named, 
which forms the western branch of the Irawaddi ; 
it was deemed by Sir Archibald Campbell as the 
key of the Burmese empire. In the afternoon of 
the 19th of May the steamers were ranged opposite 
the fortifications of Bassein, having accomplished 
a voyage of sixty miles without a pilot up an 
unknown river, lined with stockades, without an 
accident, or a shot having been fired.* 

In the attack, the conduct of H.M. 51st Foot is 
described as having been equally magnificent and 
cool. After a fifty minutes’ conflict with 5,000 of 
the King of Ava’s picked soldiers and 2,000 men of 
Bassein, the place was ours, with eighty-one guns 
and jingals. Wc had six officers wounded, but the 
enemy left 800 dead behind them. Leaving a 
small garrison in Bassein, the general returned, with 
the rest of the troops, to Rnngoon. 

The Burmese, although they had now lost three 
of their most im])ortant towns, and sustained 
defeat in every encounter, were so far from showing 
the least aspect of .submission, that on the 26th of 
May they made a bold attempt to re-take Martaban, 
against which its late governor, Moung-BwOsh, 
who had to conquer or lose his head, advanced 
with 600 men, while 1,000 remained near a small 
white ])agoda, 2,000 formed a reserve at the dis- 
tance of half a mile, and a fourth force kept up a 
fire at the distance of 150 yards. Our slender 
garrison, under Major Hall, by signal gallantry held 
their ground till reinforced by two companies of 
H.M. 51st Light Infiintry and 26th Bengal Native 
Infantry, t 

In this repulse such confidence and daring were 
shown by the Burmese, that it was evident that 
most decisive measures would b^ necessary to 
humble them. It was therefore proposed to menace 
the capital of Burmah — the city of Ava, or Umera- 
j poora — by advancing up the main branch of the 
I Irawaddi, and making an attempt upon Frome. 
With this view, Commander Tarleton, of H.M.S. 
Fox, had been dispatched, early in July, with five 

* Friend of India. \ Moulmein Times. 
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steamers, to examine its defences and position ; and 
while on this service he did much more than was 
expected, as he not only forced his way up the 
river, in spite of every obstruction, but by the selec- 
tion of a navigable channel, different from the one 
by which the Burmese, to the number of 10,000, 
awaited him, he reached Prome on the 9th of the 
same month, and found it ungarrisoned. He was 
unable, however, to do more than to capture a few 
guns, spike the rest, destroy the stores, and get 
once more under weigh. 

As a more determined resistance was now an- 
ticipated on the part of the Burmese, the Marquis 
of Dalhousie came in person to Rangoon, which he 
reached on the 7th of July. During his visit, which 
lasted ten days, he arranged to forward extensive 
reinforcements, and to raise a force that should bear 
the title of the Army of Ava, as it would be 20,000 
strong ; but so mucli time elapsed ere these succours 
came, that it was not until the 9th of October that 
our troops were before Pronic, where the Burmese 
made little or no resistance. AVhen our advanced 
guard reached the pagoda there, it was found to be 
abandoned, as well as the heights beyond it, leaving 
in our possession an empty town, *‘overgi*own with 
thick and rank vegetation, and abounding in 
svyamps.” * 

The general was puz/lcd by the facility with 
which this place, on which he had advanced with 
equal caution and hesitation, fell into his hanvls, as 
he had been for some lime aware that iS,ooo 
Burmese, in strong stockades, were well posted 
about ten miles to the eastward of it. 

Early in June a force had been dispatched to 
Pegu, situated on the river of that name, some fifty 
miles above its junction with tlie Rangoon. It 
consisted of one company of H.M. 80th Foot, the 
Rifle Company of the 67th Bengal Native Infantry, 
and a detachment of Madras Sappers and Miners, 
under Lieutenant Macintosh, Lieutenant Mayne as 
field-engineer, with Major Cotton, of the 67th, in 
command of the whole. He was accompanied by 
a small naval brigade, under Commander Tarleton. 
All were embarked on board the steamer Phle^ethon, 
which* had in tow the boats of the squadron. 
Ere nightfall^ Major Cotton was joined by a body 
of Peguese, who were distinguished by wearing 
small white flags in their ca]>s. 

On the morning of the 3rd the whole expedition 
was .before Pegu, which is an ancient city, fortified, 
and of a quadrilateral form, measuring a mile and 
a half on each of its faces. A brick ram])art, 
thirty-five feet thick, with towers at every 300 
3^ards, forms its defence; but all these were in 
* Gen. Godwin's Despatch, 


ruins, and so were the streets, as the destruction of 
the city, which once had 150,000 inhabitants, was 
achieved in 1757 by Alompra, the Burman con- 
queror of Pegu. , 

Our Peguese allies were ordered by Major 
Cotton, in case of accidents, to keep at a distance, 
until required, during our operations. However, 
as heavy firing between them and the Burmese was 
soon heard on the right bank of the river, the 
troops instantly landed; but only a few of the 
enemy could be seen, and these were retreating as 
fast as they could; so the boats, with the naval 
force under Commander Tarleton, w'ere sent further 
up the river, to cut off all who miglit attempt to 
cross ; and during this service some of our boats 
were captured and re-taken. 

As the heat was overpowering, Major Cotton 
prudently postponed till three o’clock an attack on 
the garrison in the great pagoda. Composed of 
brick and mortar, this edifice is conical in form, 
and at the base measures 162 feet each way. It is 
360 feet in hciglit, and is crowned by a gilt 
umbrella fifty-six feet in circumference. It was 
founded more than 2,000 years ago, and around it 
arc innumerable images of Gautama. 

About one p.m. the enemy, emboldened by 
Cotton’s apparent inactivity, were seen coming 
down the bank of the river, about 1,400 strong, led 
by thirty chiefs on 2)onies, some of whom carried 
gilt umbrellas and sung a vaunting song. The 
bugles sounded ; the Rille Company stood to arms, 
on wliich the Burmese instantly fled, even before 
tlie longest shots could reach them ; so the whole 
place fell into our possession, and the next day was 
occupied in destroying the granaries, and carrying 
off nine jneccs of cannon. 

In Pegu, 400 men were placed under Major 
Hill, whose slender force was unable to prevent the 
Burmese, wlio soon after t ame on in strength, from 
jiossessing themselves of the ruinous town, and 
making a daring attack upon the pagoda, which they 
completely invested on every side, shutting up his 
detachment within it. Their first attack he repulsed 
with vigour ; but on a second of a fomiidable 
character being made, Major Hill^ who was scarcely 
able to hold the position, made an urgent applica- 
tion for instant succour. On this. General Godwin 
set out for Pegu, with 1,350 men. “During his. 
passage up the river,” says Beveridge, “he paid 
the ])enalty of his former negligence by the state of 
fearful suspense in which he was kept, while scarcely 
venturing to hope that his small garrison had been 
able to hold out against their numerous and 
persevering foes. His intense anxiety wa$^ not re- 
lieved till he obtained a distant view of the pagoda^ 
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.and ascertained by his telescope that a single in- 
dividual observed upon it was a Madras Lascar.” 

He highly complimented Major Hill and his 
brave little band in orders for their defence of the 
pagoda, '*for so many anxious days and nights,, 
•cut off as they were from the succour of their 
•comrades by the works of the enemy in the river, 
as w'dl as by distant communication with the head- 
quarters of the army.” 

The King of Ava having refused to hold any 
■communication with the Marquis of Dalhousie, the 
latter had only to consider the course to be pursued. 
The inhabitants of Pegu were anxious to be re- 
leased from the iron yoke of their Burmese con- 
querors, and entreated to be taken under British 
protection ; thus, he tletermined at once to accede 
to their prayer, and annex the i)rovincc, once one 
of the most ancient kingdoms of Asia. The breadth 
of it, towards its northern frontier, is about 180 
miles, and its length, from north to south, about 230 ; 
and on the 20th of December, 1852, Lord Dal- 
housie issued the following proclamation : — “ The 
Court of Ava having refused to make amends for 
the injuries and insults which British subjects had 
suffered at the hands of its servants, the Governor- 
General of India in Council resolved to exact re- 
l)aration by force of arms. . The forts and cities on 
the coast were forthwith attacked and captured ; 
the Burmese forces have been dispersed wherever 
they have been met, and the province of Pegu is 
now in the occupation of British troops. The just 
and moderate demands of the Government of 
India have been rejected by the king ; the ample 
opportunity that has been afforded him for repairing 
the injury that was done, has been disregarded ; 
and the timely submission, which could alone have 
been effectual to prevent the dismemberment of his 
kingdom, has been withheld. Wherefore, in com- 
pensation for the past, and for better security in the 
future, the Governor-General in Council has re- 
solved, and hereby proclaims, that the province of 
Pegu is now, and shall be henceforth, a portion of 
the British territories in the East. Such Burmese 
troops as may yet remain within the province shall 
be driven out^ civil government shall be imme- 
diately established, and officers shall be appointed 
to administer the affairs of the several districts. 
The Governor-General in Council hereby calls upon 
the inhabitants of Pegu to commit themselves to 
the authority, and to confide securely in the pro- 
tection, of the British Government, whose ])Ower 
they have seen to be irresistible, and whose rule is 
marked by justice and munificence. The Governor- 
General in Council having exacted the reparation 
lie deems sufficient, desires no further conquest in 


Burmah, and is willing to consent that hostilities 
should cease. But if the King of Ava shall fail to 
renew his fonuer relations of friendship with the 
British Government, and if he shall recklessly dis-* 
pute its quiet possession of the province it has now 
declared to be its own, the Governor-General in. 
Council will again put forth the power he holds, 
and will visit with full retribution, aggressions 
which, if they be persisted in, must of necessity 
lead to the total subversion of the Burman state, 
and to the ruin and exile of the king and his 
race.” 

In his minute on this subject, Lord Dalhousie 
said: — ‘Tn the earliest stage of the present dispute 
I avowed my opinion that conquest in Burmah 
would be a calamity, second only to the calamity 
of war ; but I have been drawn, most reluctantly, 
to the conclusion that no measure will adequately 
meet the object which, in my judgment, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to secure — the establishment of 
our security now, and its maintenance hereafter — 
except the seizure and occui)ation of a portion of 
the territories of the Burman kingdom.” In this 
opinion the Court of Directors and the Ministry 
fully concurred; and then, owing to the strict 
naval blockade of the mouths of the Irawaddi, 
trade with the interior was entirely ended, and 
provisions speedily rose to famine prices in the 
Burmese capital. 

The old monarch, to whose obstinacy and pride 
the war was generally attributed, or the protraction 
thereof, became very unpopular, and was dethroned 
by his brother; but not without a struggle. Soon 
after overtures for peace were made, and on the 
5th of April, 1S53, British and Burmese commis- 
sioners met at Prome to arrange the terms., The 
conference lasted only two hours, as the officials 
the enemy seemed anxious for a state of amity, 
and at once offered to sign a treaty in accordance 
with the jiroclamation, annexing Pegu, provided 
the frontier was not fixed at Meeaday — as we, who 
had captured that place, proposed — but lower 
down the river, in the vicinity of Prome, Tins 
point was conceded ; and then they receded from 
their previous declarations, and, on the 9th of May, 
had the effrontery to announce that no treaty 
would be consented to which involved the cession 
of territory. 

On this they were summarily d\^missed, and it 
seemed as if the sword must be drawn again;; but 
eventually it appeared that the objection was not 
so much to the cession of Pegu as to the humilia- 
tion of doing it by a formal treaty ; and the king, 
who. was well aware of the impending tuin in case 
the war was renewed, managed to avert it by 
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addressing a letter lo the Marquis of Dalliousie, in ' before been gained in so short a ])eriod by annexa- 
which he granted all that was required of him. ; lion. The export and import traffic has since 
This equivalent was accepted, and on the 30th of , increased from a few lacs to nine crores of rupees ; 
June peace was proclaimed. I the people arc contented and happy, and would 

Thus ended a war whicli, though barren of glory ‘ consider a change of masters the greatest of 
or brilliance, added to our Eastern empire a pro- j calamities. The first Burmese war entailed an 
vince containing 40,000 square miles, with a popu- expenditure of thirteen crores ; the second cost 
IftUon of fully 3,000,000 souls. Such had never • little more than one crore. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 



Tri£ AllJNEXATiOr^S OF SATTAUA, N'AGFORF, AND 

A^‘FAmsln Bunbah had once more raised in the 
asceridaiit the policy of annexation which had been 
so long discountenanced; by the liome authorities, 
on the , plea that our Eastern empire was already un- 
enough ; though many in India at that time 


JHANM — THE AFFAIRS OF HVDERAF.AD (DECCAN). 

thought that, having once moved inland, it would * 
be difficult to stop short of the Sea of China. 

I No fear of our empire,” wrote one bold son of 
I progress, “ falling to pieces from its own size, 
were it extended from the Caspian to the wall of 
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China, so long as the country is rich enough to 
meet its own charges, and is possessed of a defen- 
sible frontier.” * 

The annexation of the Punjaub and of Pegu — 
like those made during the preceding fifty years, 
to the territories of British India, from the princi- 
palities of Mysore, Holkar, Scindia, Nagpore, and 
the i^'ishwa — followed the success of our troops in 
war, find was the natural result of unprovoked 
hostilities and dangerous and unsuccessful com- 
binations against us ; but the absorption of Sattara, 
Nagpore, and Jhansi, which we are about to narrate, 
proceeded from another cause : the failure of heirs, 
and the assumed — it may be, usurped — prerogative 
of our being the paramount power in India. The 
‘‘annexation policy” of tlie Marcjuis of Dalhoiisie 
oejeasioned some animadversions at the time; but in 
tracing this policy to its origin, it is to be observed 
that, seven years before his arrival, the Governor- 
General and Council, in 1841, placed on record their 
unanimous oj)inion that our, line of policy was “ to 
persevere in one clear and direct course of aban- 
doning no just or honourable accession of territory 
or revenue, while all existing claims of right are 
scrupulously respected,” t 

In these views of his predecessors, Lord Dal- 
housie, after assuming office, recorded his entire 
concurrence ; but added, that we were not bound 
**to put aside or neglect such rightful opportuni- 
ties of acquiring territory or revenue as may from 
time to time present themselves, by the failure of 
all heirs of every descrij)tion whatever, or from the 
failure of heirs natural ; but wliencver a shadow of 
doubt can be shown, the claim should be at once 
abandoned.” 

The first case of importance to be acted on, or in 
which the principle of annexation was fully avowed 
and acted on, was that of Sattara, a district and 
town now in the presidency of Bombay, whicli 
forms a part of the table-land of the Deccan, and 
lies between the parallels of 15^^ 40', and 18^ 30', 
with a coast line of about twenty miles north of Goa. 

The rajahs of this district, after being recognised 
as the nominal heads of the Mahratta confederacy, 
had gradually been deprived of all power by the 
Peishwas or prime ministers, and at last reduced 
somewliat to the position of state prisoners. When 
the power and rule of the Pcishwawas extinguished, 
in 1818, by the Marquis of Hastings, the princi- 
|)aUty of Sattara was created in favour of a 
descendant of Sevajee, and endowed with a revenue 
of fifteen lacs yearly. , Pertaub Sing, for alleged 
violations of the ticaty, was deposed in 1839, 

•i . •^L'lnric’s “ Burmese p. 201. 
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and succeeded by his brother, who died in 1848, 
leaving no issue. He had repeatedly applied to 
the Resident for permission to adopt an heir, but 
had been informed it was not in his power to 
grant it ; but two hours before the death of the 
prince, a boy, who, though distantly related, was 
unknown to him, was brought in by hap-hazard ; 
the ceremony of adoption, with the usual rites, was 
performed, and the last sound in the ears of the 
dying rajah was the salute of cannon in honour 
of it. “ This adoption having been made in a 
regular form, was recognised as binding, so far as 
to give the adopted son all the rights which his 
adoptive father could convey to him ; but it was 
denied that tlie succession to the raj was one of 
those rights. Sattara, it was said, was a British 
I dependency, and adoption could have no validity 
j until it was sanctioned by the paramount power.” 

I Sir George Clerk, K.C.B., the Governor of 
Bombay, while admitting tliat the consent of that 
power was required by custom, maintained that the 
Government could not, without much injustice, 
object to it. His successor, Viscount Falkland, 
concurred with the other members of the Govern- 
ment in taking quite an opposite view of the ‘case ; 
while Mr. Willoughby, a most able member of 
Council, alleged that the confirmation of the para- 
mount [)ower was essential to tlie validity of adop- 
tion in India; and with this opinion Lord Dalhousie, 
when the question was submitted to him, entirely 
concurred. The adopted son of the dead rajah 
was thus put aside, and Sattara was annexed to the 
British dominions on the principle thus given in a 
letter from the home authorities, dated 24th of 
January, 1849 : — “ That by the general law and 
custom of India, a dependent principality, like that 
of Sattara, cannot pass to an adopted heir without 
the consent of the paramount power ; that we are 
under no pledge, direct or constructive, to give 
such consent ; and that the general interests com- 
mitted to our charge are best consulted by with- 
holding it.” 

It has been questioned whether the British 
Government had the legal right it asserted, to seize 
upon and appropriate, or annex Sattara as a lapsed 
principality ; and also whether, under all the 
circumstances, it was expedient to declare this 
right. Be all that as it may, Sattara was annexed, and 
ceased to exist as a separate state. “ It is neces* 
sary, however, to remember,” says a historian, on 
this point, “that the questions of right and ex- 
pediency are perfectly distinct, and that cases might 
occur where the one was answered in the affirma- 
tive, and the other, without any inconsistency, in 
the negative.” , ; 
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As an illustration of this we may cite the very 
next case that occurred — AbX of the Rajah of 
Kerowly, a small Rajpoot state, about eighty miles 
from Agra, in a south-westerly direction. He died 
without heirs ; yet, though a mere youth, he had an 
adopted son, without obtaining, therefore, the per- 
mission of the British Government. Hence the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, who was bent on carrying 
out his i)olicy of annexation, would at once have 
absorbed this state as he had done Sattara ; but, in 
this instance, the Directors took a more equitable 
course, and on the 26th of January, 1853 — six 
months after the young rajah’s death — they an- 
nounced their decision, that the succession of the 
adopted son should be sustained, on the principle 
that there was a marked difference between this 
case and that of Sattara. The latter had been a 
creation of the British Government, and a gift to its 
late rulers, “ whilst Kerowly was one of the oldest 
of the Rajpoot states, which has been under the 
rule of its native princes from a period long anterior 
to the British i)ower in India. It stands to us only 
in the relation of a protected ally ; and perhaps 
there is no part of India where it is less desirable 
— except on the strongest grounds — to substitute 
our govermnent for that oi the native rulers.” 

Five years after the case of Sattara, a similar one 
occurred at Nagpore, when Ragojee Bhonsla, the 
Rajah of Berar, or, as he was more frequently 
named from his capital, the Rajah of Nagpore, died 
on the nth of December, 1853. We have else- 
where shown how that kingdom was forfeited by 
the Marquis of Hastings. The rajah, who was 
childless, resisted the earnest advice of the Resident 
to adoi)t a son ; thus, when he died at the date 
given, he was without any heir or successor, lineal, 
collateral, or adopted, so that the question of 
lapsing occurred here in its most sini])le form, and 
the marquis placed on record an elaborate minute 
on the subject. 

“ We have not now,” he wrote, “ to decide any 
question which turns on the right of a paramount 
power to refuse confirmation to an adoption by an 
inferior. The rajah has died, and deliberately 
abstained from adopting an heir. The state of 
Nagpore, conferred on the rajah and his heirs in 
1818 by the British Government, has reverted to it 
on the death of the rajah witJiout an heir. The 
Government is wholly unfettered to decide as it may 
think fit.” The Court of Directors signified their 
entire concurrence in the annexation, stating, as the 
ground of their doing so, that Nagpore was a 
kingdom ||ranted after conquest by British favour to 
the late mjah on hereditary tenure. ‘‘ He had left 
no heir of his body ; there was no male heir who, 


by family or hereditary right, could claim to succe^ 
him ; he had adopted no son ; there was not in 
existence any person descended in the male line 
from the founder of the dynasty; and they had.no 
doubt of their right to resume the grant.” • 

As if all this were not sufficient, there was a mem* 
ber of the Council extravagant enough to defend the 
policy of general annexation, on the principle that 
it had been decreed by heaven. “ So far as we 
can foresee the ultimate destiny of this great em- 
pire,” said Mr. Dorrin, the member in question, 
“its entire possession must infallibly be con- 
solidated in the hands of Great Britain. Thoroughly 
believing in this disi)ensation of Providence, I 
cannot coincide in any view which shall have for its 
object the maintenance of native rule against the 
progress of events, which throws undisputed power 
into our possession.” 

The fourth case which came under consideration 
was that of Jhansi, the little Bundela state in the 
north-west of Bundclcund, comprising about 2,600 
square acres, with a population of 25,000 souls. 
By its chief, Sheo Rao Bhao, it was held as a 
tributary of the Peishwa, on the extinction of whose 
power, Lord Hastings granted Jhansi to the former, 
with the title of Soubahdar, as a reward for his 
fidelity, and declared the fief to be hereditary in his 
family, with a succession, “ confirmed in perpetuity” 
to his grandson, Rao Ram Chund. The latter, 
who succeeded under this treaty in 1832, was per- 
mitted to change the title of Soubahdar to that of 
Rajah, and as such held the Government till 1835, 
when he died without issue. A competition of the 
succession now ensued, and the decision of our 
Government was in fiivour of Rao Ragonath, a son 
of Sheo Rao Bhao, and consequently uncle of the 
late raj all ; but, as lie was a leper, and thus unable 
to rule, our Resident in Bundclcund had to assume 
the administration till the death of Rao Ragonath 
in 1838. He, too, left no issue ; and after another 
competition, his brother, Baha Gunghadur Rao, 
then the sole male descendant of Sheo Rao Bhao, 
was preferred. For a lime after this, our minister 
still managed the government, and the revenue, 
which previous misrule had impaired, began to 
flourish. In 1843 the native administration was 
restored, and Baha Gunghadur Rao niled till his 
death, on the 21st of November, 1853;^ when once 
more the question of succession was resuniei 
The whole male line of Sheo Rao Bhao was extinct; 
but Gunghadur Rao had striven to secure a nominal 
succession to his family by the adoption of a distant 
relation on the day before liis death; and his widow, 
a woman of talent and resolute spirit, demanded 

* Marshmaru 
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the succession of the boy; but Colonel Low, a 
member of Council, recorded in his minute that 
“ the native rulers of Jhansi were never sovereigns ; 
they were only subjects of a sovereign, first of the 
Peishwa, and latterly of the Company, and the 
Government of India has now a full right to annex 
the'lands of Jhansi to the British dominions.” 

this the widow, who would have been en- 
titled to the regency during the adopted son’s 
minority, urged, with some plausibility, that the 
original Persian terms, interpreted “heirs and suc- 
cessors,” meant, not merely heirs of the body, or 
otherwise, but “ successors in general,” which im- 
plied, tliat any one whom he, Gunghadur Rao, 

adopted as his son, to perform those funeral rites 
over his body necessary to ensure beatitude in the 
future world, would be acknowledged by the British 
Government as his successor, and one through 
whom the name and interests of the family might 
be preserved.” 

But this proved without avail, as I.ord Dal- 
housie stated that the last rajah having left no heir 
of his body, and there being no male heir ol any 
rajah, or chief, who had ruled the princi])ality for 
half a century, the right of the British Government 
to decline acknowledging the present adoption was | 
unquestionable. The Court of Directors took the 
same view of the case, and Jhansi was incorf)orated 
in our territories; but when tlie dark day of the 
Mutiny came, the disappointed ranee tooK a learful 
revenge by the murder of the wretched European 
men, women, and children, who, by her orders, 
were butchered in cold blood. 

It was during the administration of the Marquis 
ijf Dalhousie, and with his full concurrence, that the 
dignity and privileges of the Nabob of the Carnatic 
were suppressed by the Madras Government. It 
may be remembered that in iSoi, when that 
province was annexed to the Company's territories 
by Lord ^^'ellesley, with a yearly sum for the sup- 
port of the nabob and his household, he was 
excluded from allusion to heirs and successors. 
He enjoyed a titular dignity, received royal salutes, 
and was placed above the law, but distinctly as a 
mediatised prince with a personal settlement. Two 
nabobs of the Carnatic had successively left heirs at 
their deaths^ respectively in 1819 and 1825; and 
the Government had permitted these heirs to succeed 
to the tide^ with all its accompanying privileges. 

The last nabob d*ed, without issue, in 1S53, on 
which his uncle, Azim Jah, claimed the dignity and 
ineimunities attached this nominal throne ; but 
Lord' Harris, then 6ovemor of Madras, in an 
elaborate minute to Government, pointed out that 
we were not bound to recognise an hereditaiy' suc- 


cession to this dignity, even of direct heirs, and still 
less so, that of those who were merely collateral 
heirs. 

He averred that the perpetuation of this nabob- 
ship in the Carnatic was prejudicial to the public 
interests, while there existed a separate authority in 
the capital not amenable to the law, and which 
combined the vicious habits of an Indian palace 
with the accumulation of an idle and dissipated 
population. The palace was already mortgaged, 
and the debts of the late rajah amounted to half a 
crore of rupees ; Lord Harris therefore suggested 
that the pensions of the Arcot family should cease, 
and that the Government should undertake to 
settle its debts and make a proper allowance to 
the uncle, Azim Jah. In these views the Marquis 
of Dalhousie fully concurred, and the Court of 
Directors declared that the rights of the family to 
rule, were restricted to the prince who signed the 
treaty with Lord Wellesley in 1801. 

The much vexed question of the Hyderabad 
(Deccan) Contingent was brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion by the tact and firmness of Lord Dal* 
housie and the good judgment of Colonel Low, 
the Resident at the court of the Nizam. The 
origin of this force took place in past w^ars, and 
it was always over-officered and under - paid. 
The contingent became a severe expense to 
the revenues of the state, yet the Nizam would 
not hear of its being reduced ; so its allow- 
ances had fallen so repeatedly into arrears, that 
it became necessary for the Resident to make 
advance.s from his treasury, which the Nizam ac- 
knowledged as a debt, bearing interest. His terri- 
tory was sufficiently rich to meet all the demands 
of the administration ; but it was impossible to 
prevail on the prince to attend to business. His 
debts amounted to three crores of rupees, and the 
exorbitant interest he had to pay, together with the 
expense of maintaining a useless horde of 40,000 
mercenary troops, consumed his resources. In 
1851, Lord Dalhousie requested that he should 
give up to our Resident at Hyderabad a portion of 
his territories, equal to the yearly value of 70,000, 
until his debt due to the Company was fully cleared 
off ; and tlie Resident was empowered to occupy 
the required tract of country with troops, in case 
the Nizam declined to accede to the demand. 

At this time, the relations of the latter with the 
Indian Government were extreiiiely delicate, and 
much dissatisfaction prevailed at Calcutta con^m- 
ing the mode in which the Nizamat was governed. 
His state was a tributary one, and he was held 
responsible for the good admiriistJ^ttion of it, 
according to the standard of British ideas ; but to 
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these, neither he nor his peopfe showed much to the further injury of a people already detoxed;' 
deshe of conformmg. Unable to cultivate any degraded, and undone. Charity may ascribe' to 
^dependent relations on one hand, he dared not, the Nizam the virtue of good intentions; but it is 
. on the other, make any alliance or treaty without scarcely wise to adopt the Jesuit principles of 
the permission of the Governor-General. He was dividing his motive from his acts, and judging of 
compelled to maintain a contingent, which was to him by the philosophy of Escobar, ^ea a 
be at our disposal, in virtue of a treaty which, too sovereign is set up by British authority, one 
probably, he never intended to observe ; and, like tion alone is to be answered— Is he fit or able to 
most Indian i)rinces, he acted without seeing, or reign ? If he is not, every aid extended to him is 
caring to' see, the obligations to which it bound an offence against the people he oppresses. The 
him. Nizamis dominions, however, will inevitably, sooner 

From 1850 to 1852, a remarkable number of or later, be absorbed in our own, and humanitv 
pamphlets and books were written in defence of the will bless the occasion which rescues a fine country 
annexation policy; and one of the advocates thereof, and a large population from the double curse of a 
Mr. Horace St. John,* wrote boldly in terms that tyranny at once feeble and destructive.’' 
so completely accorded with the measures of Lord The Nizam had, from time to time, made a few 
Dalhousie, that one might have almost thought that payments towards defraying his debts, especially 
its general application had been fully resolved on those incurred by the contingent ; but by 1853 
as a future system. they had attained such a magnitude, that the 

A population of nearly 11,000,000 is under the Marquis of Dalhousie lost all patience, and resolved 
sway of the Nizam, says this writer ; “ his finances to put the matter to a stem issue. He proposed a 
are in irretrievable confusion ; his ministers prey draft treaty : to place the contingent on a defined 
on him, he preys on the people ; and daily the and permanent footing, to provide for its punctual 
process of disorganisation and decay is going on, payment and the liquidation of arrears, by the ces* 
while the prince sits on a throne that would not last sion of the territory referred to, which was to yield 
a year without the assistance of the East India about thirty-six lacs yearly — which was less than the 
Company Anarchy and oppression consume the annual claim on the Nizam by about six lacs, 
resources and desolate the face of a beautiful pro- By this arrangement he was relieved of debt to 
vince, with an area of nearly 100,000 scjuarc miles, the amount of half a crore; yet he displayed a 
Tliis is an organised crime against humanity. It is strong reluctance to agree to the arrangement ; and 
for the British Government to redeem the state of it was only by the importunity of his ministers, and 
Hyderabad from the demoralisation and poverty more particularly through the influence of a favourite 
with which it is afflicted, and to spare its reputation valet, whom they bribed, that he was induced to 
the reproach of conceiving an authority exercised consent to it. 

only for the vilest of purposes. Corruption, pro- The districts which he was compelled to cede, 
fligacy, and oppression, i)ractiscd in all the depart- and which were occupied by our troops, were those 
ments of the Nizam s administration, enfeeble and in Western Berar w^hich the generosity ol* Lord 
impoverish the country ; and it is a shame that the Wellesley had accorded to his ancestor for the 
British nation should lend itself to the support of a somewhat doubtful assistance he had given us 
government so irretrievably weak and immoral, or 1 during the strife in 1803 with the Mahrattas. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

LORD DALHOUSIE’s ADMINISTRATION. — ANNEXATION OF OUDE. 

0 

The last most important, and, as it proved | the subject, some condemning it as a gross breach 
eventually, most fatal act of annexation, was that of of public faitli, and others lauding it as a xn^ter- 
the kingdom of Oude ; yet it proceeded on grounds stroke in politics. And here it may be necessary to 
very different from those we have narrated, and the remind the reader of our early relations mth lihat 
opmibns. oC the highest authorities were divided on fruitful source of discord — Oude. ^ , 

9Srthe BriUsh Conquests in India,” 1833. . When the empire of the Moguls was falling tO 
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pieces,abouti76p,Shujab^ud-Dowlah, its heredity d€?ath, and been re-occupied, before the tot 
vizier, holder of the Soubah of Oude, seized upon crash came. In 1842, Mohammed Ali wa^ stic- 
ihe latter, and became virtually an independent needed by his son, Soorya Jah, and he a^ini in 
sovereign, while affecting a nominal allegiance to February, 1847, by his son, Wajid Ali Sh^ ^ 
the emperor. Making common cause with Meer who, by his natural indolence, permitted the 
Cossim, he deposed the Nabob of Bengal, but was administration of affairs to fall completely into the 
defeated by our troops, and deprived of Allahabad, ^ hands of worthless favourites. Hence it was that, 
yet left in full possession of Oude. In the be- j in the first year of his reign, Lord Hardinge, when 
.:j:inning of the present century, its nabob, Sadut visiting his capital of Lucknow, caused a memo- 
All, assumed the title of King of Oude, and randum to be prepared and carefully explained to 
though he ably administered the government, our , him. That document, after citing all our treaties 
troops were frequently required in the suppression ! made with his predecessors in past years, deduced 
of rebellion and disorder ; thus, our relations i therefrom the fact that the British Government 
political, military, and monetary, were a somewhat ! was bound by them to secure a good administration 
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tangled skein for generation.s ; and a succession of 
debauched princes made these more complicated 1 
still. 

When wc engaged in the Afghan war and the 
great military operations subsequent thereto, an 
increase of troops, which wc undertook, by a pre- 
vious treaty, to lUvaintain in Oude, at the estimated 
exp^c of sixteen lacs yearly, did not take place; 
and much of the consequent misrule that j ire vailed 
in Oudo was attributable to this, but more to the 
degtaded court of the king and the conduct of his 
pt^gate ministers, whose general bearing justified 
the harshest measures that could be taken against 
them. 

Day by day local abuses and o]>pressions 
became more urgent; But so much was our 
Government occupied by other affiiirs, that the 
musnud of Oude had twice become vacant by 


in Oude, and could not permit the continuation of 
a flagrant system of misrule without being guilty of 
participation in it. 

“ If his Majesty,” concluded the memorandum, 
‘•'cordially enters into the plan suggested by the 
Governor- General for the improvement of his ad- 
I ministration, he may have the satisfaction, within 
I the specified period of two years, of checking and. 

I eradicating the worst abuses, and, at the same titnc^ 

; of maintaining his own sovereignty and the native 
institutions of his kingdom unimpaired ; but if he 
docs not — if he takes a vacillating course, and fail, 

I by refusing to act on the Governor-General’s advice 
i — he is aware of the otl\er alternative and the con- 
sequences. It must, then, be manifest to the whole 
world that, whatever may happen, the king h^s re- 
ceived a friendly and timely i^’aming.” 

Two years passed after this, and no change for 



Govemor-G^nexaV'Lprd'TO 
lil^^^dent, Colonel (aft'eri^airdSiV; 


tfi^^|'Six;;’Wl^!;H to^ mslke a tour 

after personal inspection, 
tjO;S^S^'5^e'port upoi|lts actui^ state. 
'|;;|lj||^!;^C0unt he furnished was a continuous 
irooid W crime, and oppression in Oude, 

T^de^.,a who sunounded himself exclusively 
'Wt|i!^^ohs, fiddlers, poetasters, and all manner 
pt |#^Jtes. The fiddlers had the control of the 
adnSj^pSiration and of civil justice 3 the eunuchs 
admsijijia^ibred the criminal law and had charge of 
ptdjiHo^orks ; while everything else was managed ’| 
people. 

Never was a nation more cursed by utter dis- 
; organisation. Colonel Sleeman reported that there 
Wero ,a46 forts or strongholds in Oude, armed with 
drily 476 guns, and held by the landholders, who 
lirofSa^idluefly Rajpoots, and who converted large 
; the most fertile land into jungle, whic'h 

b^i^&‘;the haunts of lawless cliaracters, who 
'■'rd]^|«^*;''dr levied outrageous imposts upon all 
and traders. One in particular, within 
. of Lucknow, had turned thirty miles 

ffl'-’to into wilderness thus, and erected four 
Pe^^within that circuit. The favourite fiddler 
||||6i|j:|^%hest post at court, and the chief singer 
" ^ ^ Every otlicial, on appointment, 

' ^y a species of black -mail to the king, to 
;<>/the prime minister, or whosoev'-r had 
iSlt court, and tlien reimbursed himself by 
I from the wretched peojile. 

Idl Sleeman — though an avowed enemy to 
dh as a system — stated in his rcjiort that, 
with desire to maintain the throne of Oude 

'|tf 5 ildt?egrity, fifty' years of experience had de- 
; him the smallest hope that the king 

fever carry out any system of government 
/C^tcalfeted to ensure the happiness of his peo[>le. 

not think,'' he continued, “ that, with 
to its own character as the paramount 
and tlie particular obligations by 
bound by solemn treaties to the 
ople of this distracted country, the 
could any longer forbear to take over 
iilOn,” and in perpetuity to make 
j provision for the king when de- 




King of Oude at this time, 
yphn says; — ‘‘He is, as his pre- 
l|fevfer beei^ a feeble, cruel, and 
ibl^'Sitid^’we arp the janissaries of his 
Wfe Sdve lately been assured 
.high, in the estimation of the 


temtorifes 6f lighting dieir 'my 

)ttie country wife the flames of forty 
'time, set on fire because the wretched inhabit" 
were unable to satisfy those vampires — the agi 
of the Oriental exchequer. It would be difficult 
with the utmost licence of style, to draw an 
gerated picture of the anarchy and impoverishm^ 
which prevail in Oude, under a prince whose hnl 
cility renders his subjects equally contemptible witfi 
\nm^t\i~-fraco Re fa forta gente fraca, Whetiew 
the British Government determines, therefore, to beg 
consistent in its justice, it will do what the king'sll^i; 
want of faith gives it authority at any momen^m^ 
to resolve. It will withdraw its support from him 
he will assuredly fall ; and it will remain for fee'll^' 
Company, instead of keei)ing up a standing army^® 
to defend a jjcople which has been" robbed of 
that was worth protecting, to undertake the duty 
which attaches to an imperial power, and 
late atonement to Oude for all the misery witli.^^J?'; 
winch it has been afflicted under its natiVe\'r/\'! 
governors.” * 1 

After urging aniicxntlons, and the abolition 
everywhere of “the fiction of native sovereignty/ - 
this writer continues thus : — “ The unhappiness 
these populations is enhanced by contrast with the /ff ' 
felicity of their neighbours. It is futile to muse^f,; 
over tlie pleasant vision of creating new Indian';’:(i?f''' 
states, under kings of Indian lilood, who may-' ’, •' 
receive the lessons of civilisation from us. We v,;? 
('annot proselytise these iirinces to humanity. 'H;/ 
I’liey will not embrace our ethics; we must re*’A(;'^ 
cognise their crimes. We may be gentle and'^f./ 
caressing to them, but they will be carn^ces 
their people. We have dreamed too long over 
idea. We have no moral authority to uphold 
and they have no claim to be upheld, for thfe^ 
prescriptive right to plunder and oppress any comr^l 
munity is a vile and bloody fiction. The regener^l^ 
tion of such powers is impossible. It is time 
relinquish the fancy, 'rhe more we delay, 
tiding in a better future, the further will the cji 
be driven. * The hope is on our 
flics as we proceed.’ ” 

On every hand the necessity of j[n| 
the affairs of Oude was adniittfedl'^ 
urgent ; but, occupied by the 
Burmah, and preparations' for; 
with Persia, the Marquis 
determined to annex OVdo,'^ 
permit some time to 
days of his administratip^l^^"’^ 
and well aware of ^ 


• « 


' ' b . f I,' ' 









^ 

litiliicmgli' his health was ifeiling, and an' 

&re from India was most necessary, he 
the Directors that he would remain, 
j^j, if they desired it, practical effect to the 
tt regarding Oudc. 

P;^'the home authorities his offer was at once 
sejited, and he was left with ample discretionary 
^ia?'as to his mode of proceeding. Hence, an- 
ti, involving the absolute extinction of Oude 


that th^e'ii^' 

'prospect''df any jvii 
Government by treaty 
delay, in seeking to ameSotatl^'fl 
5,000,000 people, by ceasing' ^ ^ 
and incapable dynasty. 

It was tlicn that the Marquis of 
up a comprehensive minute, in whic)^ j 
the evidence that had been adduced- ^ 
and shameful abuse of power that lm3r 
years in Oude, and of the opinions giVe 
who urged us to protect its people. / 

Were it not for the presence of our 1 
wrote, the people would long since 
their own deliverance ; inaction on our paCf 
no longer be justified. But the rulers of 


; j-S a native government and the utter abrogation 
existing treaties with it, was decreed and 
Stmiounced to all the empire by one simple public 
^proclamation. 

' In the statement given, it was said that the ! 
ihutual obligations of the two Governments were , however unfaithful to the trust conferred.ph th^iV 
based upon the treaties of i8oi and of 1837. j have yet ever been faithful and tme 
t By the first of these, the British Government ; allegiance to the British power, and they liaveai^#' 
Iwtained in perpetuity the half of the territory of ; us as best they could in the hour of 
^ude, for undertaking to defend the remaining , need. Justice and gratitude require thati 
half from enemies, foreign and domestic; and by liorating the lot of the iieople, we shoiil^ Jbe 
;the last-named treaty it was stipulated that, in the j dignity and authority of the soverei^ 

^iyent of a reformed administration not being ■ possible. The prospects of the peof^i|)^^ 
■established, the British Government might enter ' improved, without resorting to so extrem^ jaSpe^ist^e 


as the annexation of tlie territory and.m^p^^ 
of the throne” .■ I-, r 

He affirmed that he did not wish 6udfi'''iS 


.int® possession of the disturbed districts, and hold 
,|them till they could be satisfactorily restored ; any 
JSbrplus revenue arising in the meanwhile to be 

pmd into the exchequer of Oude. Many averred mere province of Britain ; hence he ^ 
that all this was reducing to practice the classical the king should retain the nominal, 

/able of the Monkey and the Cheese, as there was and while the entire civil and military adm 5 jr'“ 
oiotMng Contained in either of these treaties which should be placed in the hands^^pf tUc J 
iduld countenance the annexation of Oude. I an annual stipend should be given to J 

^,'**Tbe one,” says a legal writer, “bound the J support of his rank. Of the Council, Mr.ij 
^^y^ment of Oude to reform its administration ; I Sir Barnes) Peacock agreed with the 
other defined and fixed the penalty to be | Mr. Grant (afterwards Sir John 
in the event of failing to do so. When ! Governor of Jamaica) recommended 
1837 was framed, there was no idea | sorption of Oude into our territories | 

; and an important point was under- Low, who had long been Resident 
® gained, when, by the insertion of a j of the same opinion. , 

were provided for giving gradual ' The whole of these minutes, 

I' 'Vague promise of 1801. Now, how- ' reports of Generals Sleeman 
ton to be resorted to, the transmitted by Lord Dalhpusfe, 

to present a serious Directors, with whom, and the 

^ vi^ definiteness would not allow | sion rested. Two months of driibri'atiphj 

•. -1 . 1 _ __ .1 ... 



^ that which it prescribed to I and then they came to the detetoinatioh ^ 
if annexation was to be j that sterner resolution — from, which Lor^ Da** ‘ 
^ necessary to hold j had thought to dissuade them'^the 

j tion of the territory and abolition df tlji 
Hence the tenor of the prOcla^Bpj 
■Lord Dalhousie. . “ 

But this was not the last we,' 
i^f'Oudd". ' ‘ 


jy not binding.” 
tohouncing the annexation, 
wijth caution in a matter ^ 
<fd1on«l l^erwards 





_ ^^^^ttEVENtJk— 
EAtLii6AtoS.OrELEGRAPHS, ETC, 


Ws the Marquis of Dal- 
^ f office, by the many reforms he 
I by tHe material progress civilisation 
, /under his brief rule ; while there 
[branch of the ijublic service into 
lid nut penetrate for the purpose of 
To all circumlocution and obstruc- 
[ boards that were ciimbcrsouie and 
SVere useless, lie liad a great aversion ; 
Fled or , re-constructed them all, as far as 
invigorated every department of the 

.^iifnsjng unity of control, added to respon- 

'■ 


,, away with the Military Board ; and, 
’;|f^^mlian, there was no branch of the 
Cc in which his general reforms were 
and beneficial than those of the 
Military Board had been weighted 



Britain had enjoyed since the advent 6f !R!| ^ 
Hill, was taken up by Lord Dalhousie 
zeal and energy whicli were natural to liirh,’ 
transmitted to Leadcnhall Street a plan fotifi 
tablisliing a uniform rate of half an ounce/ Or W 
farthings for every letter of a defined weight, 
out regard to distance, though it should be 2/^ 
miles; and the Court of Directors readily ri 
liberally sanctioned this, as they did all his < 
great schemes for improvement. He next^proedfe 
a reduction of the ])Ostage between Great ^ ' 


and India, and took a kindly national pride>5.j^y 
an arrangement which, he said, ‘‘ would enable th£;,;;| 
Scottish recruit at Beshawiir to write to his mothllJII 
! at J ohn o’ Groats for sixpence.” ^ 

The Ganges Canal, that magnificent work whicKftf^ 
connects the Ganges with the Jumna by a navigablei'li^ 
I channel, and likewise furnishes irrigation to a traCt!'4J'! 
titip^Tintendencc of public works, and by * of country bctwa'on tliose two great rivers, hayiii^^/i; 
lous duties that bad been thrust upon ; an area of 5,400,000 ac'res, had been commencea'-^j 
its failure in many of its duties had ; long before the arrival of Lord Dalhousie, butma^^/' 
he organised, in 1850, a ‘ advancing at a very sluggish pace, as the sun^i/l''' 
public works, with separate officials ; cxi)en(lcd on it from the beginning did not exce0^[?jy 


y, not only to the Governnicnt of 
e^tch of the three Presidencies. In 
peeiV assisted by a body of subordinates, 
management was vested ; while 
progress of all public works— 
had been done by sudden and 
— a scliedule of those that were 
during eadi year was submitted to 
commencement of it. 
r, without much, if any, intermission, 


df India had been engaged in I K.(kB. (a native of Suffolk, and a 

-.t. . r ^ 1 I _n' , T> 1 \ 



seventeen lacs of rupees. Aware of its vast b,enefij^i| 
to India, he pressed on the work with unflaggtog^;/;' 
ardt)ur, jicrmitting no exigencies of war, no 'financial 
difficulty, or other conlingeiicy, to interrupt 
])rogress ; and in six years the sum spent 
exceeded a crore and a half of rupees. In 
1854, tJie main stream was o])ened into’it'vbj 
^ Mr. Colvin, die Lieutenant-Governor df ' 
j This noble undertaking, which had beeil di 
1 and completed by Sir Proby Thomas & 



J^4ib$ptbed thirty crores of treasure, and 
deficit, which, however, ceased 
^,;0f it; and the revenues of India, 
l^jbdusie^s administration, increased 
;tto thirty crorcs. During eight 
and 1856 — the commerce of 
ped to an extraordin.ary 
,tta was doubled ; and the 
freed from every obstruc- 
jy’;by the erection of lighL 
Lboys,*** 


I in India the priceless ! viously been rafted 
liiniform postage* which ' the main articles fedingr' 



officer of die Bengal Ardllcry), ranks 
highest efforts of civilisation. “ It ] 
aggregate length all the lines of thd;;f6d#|§ 
canals of France, and is 
the main lines in Lombardy.” 

Some portions of this spl 
architectural features of a 
amongst wliich is the aque^ 
over the Solani river.- 
when completed, it shou 
or greater part of the 


w 


■^" ' ^"TTiV ' '?mr:T"')i"^P,§^^^.''l 

' ' founded in honour of a . late 

built by subscription, promised 
^|i^‘ be productive of great good. To the 
.^^ort William, founded long before, 
bb\bas already been made in this work, 
ijirfatilroad system, which is working greater 
^^^Ipore wonderful changes in the social, political, 
If^iercantile interests of British India, owes 
ilhe exertions of Lord Dalhousie, Ibe first 
in that country was projected in 1843 
'Sir Macdonald Stephenson, and it received the 
;est encouragement from Mr. Wilbcrforce Bird, 

5 temporarily olliciating at the head of the ad- 
l^^ipistration ‘ but the commercial disasters that 
^f<sn$ued prior to 1847 made British capitalists re- 
to embark in a field so unknown in the 



io . 

advantages of a system 
by which intelligence of 
transmitted to Government at a^i 
present rate, and enable the 
bring the bulk of its military str^ 
any given point in as many day-s as if* 
months .... A system of railTO^|! 
selected and formed, would surely'S 
give rise in this empire to the same eho, 
of enterprise, the same multiplication "''pi 
the same discovery of latent forces, and,i^ 
increase of national wealth, that hav^ j 
introduction of improved and <;xtended. 


cations in the various kingdoms . of , thp. 
world. AVith the aid of a rail^^y cairied 
the Indus, the risk involved by 
our frontier to a distance of 1,500 
infinitely diminished. Peshawur wC 


IjSthhals of railway enterprise as India. This nearly 

tlie undertaking ; but Sir Macdonald was ' reached in less time and with greitter; 
Ipi^efatigablc, and succeeded at last in forming the [ Moorshedabad, though only 

India Railway Comiiany ; and Sir James j from Calcutta, in the days of Clive 


.Hogg, Bart, (afterwards M.lk for Honiton), 
;&ember of the Court of ^ Directors, prevailed 
his colleagues, but not without the utmost difti- 
to guarantee a rate of interest sufticient to 
the necessary capital. 

f/jii^Two short and cxjjeriinental lines at Calcutta 
‘^nd IBorabay were sanctioned; but as numerous 
^(Applications for otliers elsewhere ]X)iired into the 
House, the Directors wisely referred them all 

t f ' * • • 

'“^0,:the„ consideration of the Manpns of Dalhousie, 
the first, had seen the advantages, in a 
t as well as commercial point of view, which 



accrue from connecting the different main ^ wonderful statistics of what it 


In conclusion, he suggested the, 
ways which should connect the 
with each other by great trunk , 
vocated the construction of these by,)| 
panics, which should be sustained'ri'b^^^i 
guarantee, and directly controlled 
ment of India, acting in the public 
jirinciple for which he had ever cOnt^eP^p^ 
somewhat in vain, when at the head'^pl^l 
of Trade. 

What the railway system of Indbii, 
become it is impossible to cOpj^fe 






splendid empire he governed, by 
nsi:pf „a complete system of railways ; and to 
Court intimated a wish that, without loss 
should be got into operation, 
jib^ter. or more able hands could this 
have been placed. The marquis 
I 'for 3ome years at the Board of Trade, 
Jf that wa^ the most active of British 
psCf, pud hence he had become com- 


energy and talent of Dalhousie ,! 
summarised thus : — ' ' 

The guaranteed lines are— i. 
Railway, from Calcutta to Delhi 5:^ 
to Jubbulpore, where it joins , th^ 
Peninsular Railway, with a len^h 
of which 414 arc double- i 
which runs from Bombay to, 
joins the East Indian RaBwayri^^'i 




principles and even the | Raichose, where it joins the;knOi^*'W 
railway economy; r,nd to this ' the Madras Railway, and the,imp“6rta^:j)3^ 
' * id htoad and corrprehensive . to Nagpore ; the whole lenjgth. hei&gjtiyf^ 


||!(^ 2oth of April, 1S53, he j of which 2S7 are double. 3. Th<| 

: A , most carefully drawn j from that city to Beypore, with^. ^ 
'^|he:^ basis of the j lore, and the north-west hnc, 


Ahd iin,>»rhich rhe expressed 


Indian Peninsular Railway^ Uia 


. Jine^ri the brapeh from CoimbaMf^j 




i^l&lTi'' 4iither ' by '; telepapbfc 'Wite^; ^ 

!^kn/j personally solicited authority for 

,^l|aUbi and Delhi Railway, from ' Sir James Hogg, then chairman, fortunate^,^^ 

Ori the Indus, a distance of same interest in the promotion of theltekj^l 
: by Lahore and Umritsir, the the marquis, whose proposal was cairied 
|)f^'j^;;§fiths, joining the East Indian the various official stages with a prorittf^^^ 
a distance of 533 miles. | pleasing even to him ; for, within a weekjr? 

Over the Sutlej, connecting tlie i communication arrived, a despatch, sanctip 
l/Delhi and Lahore, was opened on the establishment of the telegraph, w'as on 
||dber, tSyo, thus cstablihliing comnnmi- India. Over all that vast peninsula has 1 
^'f^alciiitta and Bombav with Moultan, network of wires to an extent that '1 
silks and brocades; the entire answered the hopes of the enterprising' 

“ '|ibjjyd76 miles, together with 500 more General, who, even in his time, found the 
^atcamers on the Indus. 6. The (ircat ' for administration increased tenfold. 

from Negapatam to TricI lino poly, j ‘Ot may yet be hoped,” wrote this far-seein^J^| 

v'f Scot, ‘Hhat the system of electric telegraphisi; 

where it joins the Madias Rail-; India may one day be linked with those 
^ distance of 445 miles, of , envelop Europe, and which already stretch' 
ope in 1875. 7* 'Llie Carnatic ! the Atlantic.” ' 

in the South Indian, includes all ' On this subject, Marshman, writing in 1873, 
l^n^ng to the former, commencing at | marks, Not only is the Government of .India m;!l| 
Cuddalore, but not yet ; daily communication with the home authoritieSifciit^ 
^ Eastern Bengal runs north-east on a recent occasion a complimentary message f 
'Dacca, the third city in Bengal, the Governor-General at Simla to the Presideiit 6^':| 
its muslins; it is 158 miles in the United States reached Washington, aftd 
p, Oude and Roliilcuiid Railway is ; acknowledged in three hours. It cannot, hoWe^^^ 0 i 
ird conimunic’ation through these but be considered a fortunate, not to say a'' 
ttiake brandies to various places dcntial, circumstance, that the submarine telpgraph;:'^ 
Line. Its sanctioned length is ‘ was not in existence before the conquest of 
1523 \vcre open between C’awn- j had been completed, and Peshawur had - becdl®^ 
ip 1875, j the frontier station of the empire. Considering 

these arc hve State lines: the i inveterate repugnance of the Court of 


0 ^ 


liarbour, the Nalhatce, Kan - 1 and of the Board of Control to any 
jSroi^ee, and Patna; wath eight not yet j territory whatever, it is manifest that if , 


ding the Indus Valley and the 
LVLihp, Rangoon to Prome, 160 

Spfiile^aph was another valuable boon 


tics of communication had existed at a i 
period there would have been no Indian 
govern.” 

It is strange to find that, while 

;L(Ord Dalhousie, in conjunc- i lion was making such progress in i 
iterprisiiig Mr. O’Shaughnessy, | of its ancient barbarism lurked in 
ifilliam Brooke O'Shaughnessy, ■ the people; for in June of 1852 
^ University of ICdlnburgh, ; made in tlie Punjaub of a, 
i^fficer of the Bengal army, I'huggee, or the remnant of 
lOirs” on electricity, and by derers w'ere detected, and 
od’ superintendent of tele- ' were distinctly Thugs, were, ;b 


bence he previously sent 
to the Directors, 
line of 
down from CaL 
^^073*** &C.'' ' ' 



120 oi>enly confessed theit;,ts 
In the same year, the i>j^ 
pelago committed 
these we 
on the 





thd 

0 lm% tXimncd hy Stfftied 
in the tevenii3g^, and theif 

I, which O^ptain Robertson declined 
dawned, on the morrow. At seven 
men came on board, apparently to 
j. Bums, the supercargo, to whom 
d some matting, pearls, and camphor. 
l^tOOped to examine some of the pearls, 
was handed up from the boat, 
Malay kreese, with whicli the ])re- 
:hy one slash severed tlic liead of 
his body. 

^ S'.tean then mshed on Captain Robert- 
^’/Standing on the (jiKirter-deck looking 
„ ; received across the chin a slash, 

r^;>4otibt, for liis neck. On this he 
to tlie end of tlie jib-boom. 


his life, but was slain by sj)ear- 
native boats. No resistance 





mww. ^ ,, 

%aped tjrt^fcrboaidy'wtns^ 
they were bound with ropes. ^ nsi?|h¥ 
was cut nearly in two, and then 
j sea , after which, the pirates earned 
I to Labuk Bay, on the north-east coast 
' Borneo. The Honourable Company’s st 
followed in pursuit, but the water then ' 
and two joaddle-box boats, each armed 
pounder, went in shore, under Mr. HodgejW 
and Mr. St. John, the officiating 
sionor. In consequence of the intricacies 
' Bengiiin river, some difficulty was experieno^i'l^^'J 
' selecting the proper channel ; but eventu^y;';^e"S 
Dolphift w’as reached and boarded by the 
seamen, to whom the chief of Benguin, under' 
influence of fear, gave up the murderers, soine'i'bf:| 
, whom w^cre cut dowui, and others wounded- THe,, 

' Dolphin was tlien towed down the river to Whe^er 
, the Pluto was at anclior, and by the commander of 
! which she was sent to Singapore. , , 



CHAPTER XXXVITL 

, V 

WHAT Li:n Tmenr/ro . — titt akaiv uj- tprsi \ jutailro. — tattlt of KHOogH-A3i' 

already-forgcUtcn war witli Persia ■ of Sclxislojxjl and tlie proclamation of peace ampUg,' 
'as ipmeWhat similar to that which led to , the Western Jknvta's. ;v 

i^OUS Strife ■'^vith Afghanistan ; and certain 1 Nevertheless the Russian policy was just 

tremarkable details of Russian policy ■ had been at the time wlien our troops penetrsttediii^ji 
' Persia, and t^^^ that country towards ; dark passes of tlie Kliybcr Mountains, and 
Jndia, have been given in boih instances as j exju’csscd with clearness and decision by he^' 
preliminary to both wars. I bassador, lloossian Khan, in his letter; to 

' ^ hpugh we were, to all appearance, on the best ' Metternich, in 1839; and that in straightfor 
tions with the court of Persia, the desire , it was more European tlian Oriental, thd 
^invade Afghanistan was not ndinquibhed ; ' extract will show:-- -“'J’Jie Shah is sdvcri 
gifead,;, feeling lurked at Teheran, and in the , his country, and as such lie desires ' 

Ark,” or royal palace there, the ' pendent. There are two great pow^i'^^ 
v jRi^^ia had the greatest infiuence. Persia is in more or less direct C “ 
nrging Persia into a war, she was ' and the British power in India-i', 
and rankling a source of more military power than thc/.^i 
m%ht turn to her own prfffit- • other hand, Britain has mare';^ 
yet she liad so whole- j Tlie two powers can thus do I 
Britain as to avoid ; and in order, above all, to ay 
rile Persian Gulf. | is desirous of keeping 
only took effect j withpi the relations 6 t'^ 
on the part j from all contest,/' 

[ self,>threat®^edm: 4 lfe?f 





.iit 

Jth on a' footing^of^^ 
lie cherislies, above all, is his 
and maintenance of good relations 
fc powers. 

^;;p6iicy of the Persian monarch is there put 
E^ost favourable light ; but the idea of having 
on the Afghan side for territory lost 
Il^ussian frontier strongly pervaded his court, 
capture of Herat, whenever a fitting 
Importunity should present itself, was deemed a 
national honour; though, on the 20th 
3:851, Colonel Shiel, the British Minister 
Teheran, informed the Shall that our views were 
Ouife unchanged as to the independence of Herat, 
fiuring the latter part of that year the country was 
convulsed by contentions, that the Khan 
ashed the aid of Persia to u])hold his authority. 
This aid the Shall iiromised, and began a negocia- 
tion, which had for its object the cKtortion of 
certain Oriental I'orms, which would have con- 
stituted him lord jjaramount of Herat, with all its 
■mountains, deserts, and hoides of wandering 
Xurcomaris — the dwelleis i]\ black tents ; while, 
pp the other hand. Dost Mohammed of Cabul 
tWeatened to pour his Afghan dans on Candaliar, 
ar]d undermine the jiolicy of the Shah. 

The spring of 1852 saw a Persian army march- 
ing' against Herat. Jt was 0(‘cu])ied, and many 
oppressions ensued, while several Afghan chiefs, 
resident there, were seized and sent as jirisoners 
into Persia ; and all this was done in the fac e of 
a^tirarices of the most jiacihc nature given to the 
le^liJeat ittinistcr of Great Britain. Court false- 
Of the most disgraceful kind were un- 
resorted to, to conceal the ultimate 
the Shah, who now annexed to Persia 
independent slate of Herat, which 
'frdm Ouch on the east, to Ghoriaii on 
120 miles, and in breadth, from 
II north to Izfazar on the south, 
“'^liiles, 

actions became known by the 
►p, the Earl of Malmesbury, then 
Fc^eign Affairs, declined all inlcr- 
jji&^mbassador of Persia. In that 
iJjiSliieb offered such resistance, 

I the Shah with the active 
he becam^e alarmed, 
|4he against him, 

585 treaty, or 

^ .the- 






; In making this 
the Shaffs minister had np 
the British, whom, in their arrogiiSk 
deemed half barbarians, off th,ei^;:j 
firmness of Colonel Shiel comf 
serve the stiinilations they never .int^i 
form. Enforced thus to act with appai 
the bearing of the Persian Court Wai'| 
of pleasant to the British anibassadd^^^ 
suite, and there came to i^ass an epi^^ 
brought this out in ])lnin colours. ■ ' 

On the 15th of June, 1854, Mr. Thoii^ 
our plenipotentiary, wrote to the Earl of il 
the Secretaiy for J^'oreign Affairs, inforining''|il 
that he had chosen as hi.s Persian 
person named Meerza Hashira Khah, 
learned, courtly in bearing, and every way 


to the api)oiiitment, which the carj; -<5 


and a pcrseciiiion of Meerza by the court(^ 

as the favourite of the British, at oirc,^ 

The Honourable Charles A. Murra.j^_ 
son of the l.'iarl of Dunniore, on his\St|CCeg^l^?^^ 
convoy at Teheran, also favoured\'|!^e^|!^'|;’^^ 
the persecution of the latter by 


became so bitter, that on some 
they seized his wife and threw 
Mr. ]\lurray spiritedly demanded 
outrage ujjon a member of his stafi^ 
the in?)tant release of the lady. liia: ' ' ‘ 
treated with insolent disdain ; hence* td’! 
dignity of the cmj)uc he represenleditV;b|': 
of November, 1855, he .struck his 
To cover this conduct of his , 1 ' 

prime minister circulated a nial5aCjis,| 
both Mr. IMurray and Mr. ThompigiSi 
cessor, had been guilty of intrigue^/; 
of the khan, w ho owed to these . his' t 
and on this allegation being made.^? 
himself, in an olficial missive 
Cabinet, on the 5th of DeceTnbdS:,||^|||.,,^_ 
endured many insults, he 
I'lic court of Persia, now 
endeavoured to transact 
Britain, through I^ord Stratfor^'‘idfe,\R< 
ambassador at Constantinopleywhe^^ 
of January, 1S56, the Persian envoy ^ 
him a long list of complaints 'agair"" 
Thompson, Murray, Consul Steye^ ^ 
nected wdth our mission at Teherihy 
appeared that “the Persian 

Opposed,, to the consul.as to 



luua 
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‘^japi^<^j)taoii:i^^ eixpf^Monv'''‘’Haa all *’ 
“iiter$ been immoml, the fact would 1 
the merits of the dispute. The | 
;^e persons and property of all | 
‘tiijsi^hs or others, engaged in the service | 
' ethbassy, and of their families, had | 
ited spitefully and without provocation,! 
wrong redress was demanded. It is | 
:t all these disturl)ances were got up by 
, Qpvernmcnt to cover their ])olicy 
for at the end of 1855, Prince 
Meerza was sent with a force of 
mci^'llgainst that ])lace.” 

the war with Russia the fall of Kars was 
diit^|ated’ all over Asia, with immeasurable exag- 
^ratJQAsihd wild rumours ; the fall of Sebastojiol 
for long after. The secret agents 
had ample means for ])ro(lucing this 
the consequences of which were, that, 
by some vague ideas of our being weak- 
)^^<^^^TJi(i|miliated, Persians became 

the Zemindars of recently . 
other enemies of Britain in the 
" Shah thought that now or iievei was , 

.Accomplish completely, in siufe of right ; 

long-cherished desire of his court, the 
id annexation of Herat. 

nr?); . . 

by direction of the Plarl of 
ultimatum of our Government was ! 
1 ^^ ; ip V the Persian change if affaires at Con-' 
S^tahSpbpjte while at the same time, the Manjuis ’ 
df was directed to collect forces at i 

lIpfebAx^' ipT, Operations in the (iiilf and on the 
, 3 Pem where our consul, Mr, Stevens, ! 
«t|li twined >t his post in Teheran. 

ternls of the ultimatum, the prime 
Tetsia was required to write, in the, 
^ the ,^ah, **a letter to Mr. Murray, ex - 1 
ja j^egtet at having uttered and given ! 
ibe offensive imputation upon the j 
itojesty's ministers; reciuesting to 
. letter of the 19th November, ‘ 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs ' 
mber, one of which contains a 
res])ecting the imputation 
J^deolaring in the same letter . 
iptfrom the Shah as that 
ly, was coranuiniGated, 
r.of the foreign missions 
Icttesr to be commum- 



by the''hAttbs' of some 
and to be accompanied by an 
Murray, in the Shah’s name, to rctmm 
mission to Teheran, on his Maj6sty*s-^^ 
that he shall be received with all the hbndw^ 
to the representative of the British Govef^lMSi 
another person of suitable rank being sent tbfifcof*® 
duct him, as Mehiiandar^ on his journey 'tbrOhilii 
Persia. Mr. Murray, on approaching the ! 
to be received by persons of high rank, de|mtbd tb; 
escort him to his residence in the town. ; c’i' 

“ Immediately on his arrival there, The 
Azim to go in state to the British Misriori abd/ 
renew friendly relations with Mr. Murray, kaviii^ii 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to COh^; 
duct him to the royal palace ; the Sadr AiiW 
receiving Mr. Murray, and conducting him to the 
presence of the Shah. At noon on the following i 
day, the British flag to be hoisted under a salute of: 
twenty-one guns, and the Sidr Azim to visit thci 
mission iminediiitely afterwards ; which visit Mrr 
Murray will return, at latest, on the following day 
before noon. Satisfaction being thus given, and^ 
friendly relations restored, the settlement of 'tbb, 
questions of Flerat, of Meerza Hashim, remaihii 
to be stated. Should Herat be occupied by the 
Shah’s troojis, his Majesty to engage to witbd^W! 
them witliout delay. Should that city be in. any' 
way menaced, tliough not occupied, by the ShalVs 
troops, his Majesty to engage not to allow them; 
to occu]>y it on any account. In either case, thp^ 
engagement being solemnly given, the British; 
Mission to defer to his Majesty’s wish, if 
respecting Meerza Hashim, by not insisting 
his appointment at Shiraz ; the Meerza^s wifi^' 
ever, to be restored to him, and himself tp T " 
the security, emoluments, and position 
the Persian Government in a former st 
fpiestion. The whole of the correspO|ide 
.specting Meerza Ha.shim may then betfi 
withdrawn and cancelled, it being to 
that no objections will be niade,^%^S 
Government to the appoint raent> j 
a British correspondent at SKit^l5;'| 
matters can be arranged by 
lion.’’ 

The friendly spirit pf vthiAfii 
effect its object, for 
were offered to all 
ment^ who^ 




orders t6'"4iiit‘'Persm’’' id- 
necessary measures 
^ and property of British subjects, 
was then determined to go to 
. was bom in 1829, and had succeeded 
fe dhrone in 1848. We are told that is 
|p|jV^sed in Persian and 'Furkish, is accpiainted 
history, and has a correct idea of the re- 
ei$ in which he stands to each of the European 
, ■ Although endowed with considerable 
|;j&eTgy' Of character, he is mild and gentle in 
^Stanner$> and simple in the habits of his private 

On the 24th September, 1856, the President of 
;:'the Board of Control was directed to forward to 
India, by the next mail, instructions for the Persian 
^'expedition to move for the Gulf; and on the 17th 
next month Eeriikh Khan reached Constan- 
!\tinO|)le as minister plenipotentiary of the Shah. 

sought to negociale with Viscount Stratford de 
'i)^^Redclifte ; and while consenting to terms of peace, 
’'raided such absurd obstructions to them subsc- 
Lquently in detail, that no reliance wliatcvcr could 
\ be placed on his political sincorit3^ licncc, on the 
November, the Governor-General of India 
^de^lsared war against I'crsia. 

\ Three proclamations were sent forth by him, and 
'"'l^ese, when they reached Constantinople, caused 
‘ j'^erukh Khan to break off all further attempts at 
';,negociation, and treat his ]jast agreements as null 
void. 

'VjiifaJor-Gene Outram, K.C.B., who had re- 
. to London after settling and leaving Glide, j 
consulted by the Home authorities with 
ce to the Persian expedition, the command 
was assigned to him. He repaired at once 
bSy, i^laced himself at the head of the 
'^vision of “ the army of Persia,’" the first 
^iAlrbady sailed under Major-General Foster 
The brigadiers of this division 

3 s ‘Wilson and Housen; Brigadier 

Ijl^Ohimanded the artillery and Brigadier 
When the second division 
Outram, having now the rank of 
J, reserved it for Brigadier Have- 
ls Adjutant-General of PT.M. Indian 
11 ^' ipoa after. Brigadiers Hamil- 
that division, 
or Queen’s Light 
P the cavliby of the second 
iihvere T^afced the 
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oCcasiori was as'’''f 611 ow 4 i'’;;i^ 4 (^''ti 
243; Poonah Horse, 176, makihi 
H.M. 64th Regiment, 780; 2^4 
peans, 693 ; 78th Highlanders, 73^ 

European infantry; Sappers, 

Infantry, 442; 4th Rifles, 523; 26ttf 
fantry, 479 i Beloochces, 460, 
coloured troops ; total, 4,653. 

Horse Artillery, six guns ; 3rd and 5th 
Batteries, twelve guns. Camp Follow^ 
Europeans, 1,466 natives; one company'! 
pean Artillery, with fourteen guns. Totald 
of pieces, thirty-two. Such were the forces 
for the Persian campaign, of which an inti 
narrative was published by Captain Hunfi' 

78th Highland>ers. ^ 

The general rendezvous of the sea* and^lSh^l 
forces was at Ma’mer on the Persiati; Gulf;' 
after the arrival of Outram, active, Ojperadbus /^^i 
once ensued, by the army commendhg, 
around the head of Bushire Creek^ .f^ 
road lying through loose sand. When 
halted to bivouac in order of march, 
day, there burst forth a dreadful 
The rain fell in blinding torrents, 
heavy hailstones, drenching all to the' 
troops were without the shelter of eithetj’t^^^ 
trees. A piercing wind, that blew toiin 
snow-ckul mountains over the sandy 
to their misery; liut the ardour of dur trfii 
only ecjiiallcd by their love for, andponfiii 
the gallant Outram. , 

The dawn of the 5ih of February 
comfortless bivouac, where it theh'lj^ei 
that the Persians were halted nind' 
and in considerable strength. 
were discharged, and re-loaded;! 
should miss fire, after the rain, and 
was resumed. About mid-day, the.'5|^ 
the J^ersians were seen in possessi0nij|tp 
intrenched position, so Sir James 
the bugles to sound a halt, whHfe,' dW' 
deployed from column into line j blif the foirol 
was bwirely complete when, to the aiiiidyaTicei-^^|! 
by the wavering and uncertain gleam ojjjf^heiii; 
the enemy were discovered to be 
a movement during which our light 
took, and cut up their reaf-guatd* 
behaved with considerable spirit* J:.- 
several of our men were woundeaj'^l 
Housen had a narrow escape 
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;;;w^!t^Touttd.'\ An exmm ^0 
% fbrce^ this position mth ease, 
0, ^ adjacent village/ had it been 
^ ^ ! have given us infinite trouble. For 
t^p Outram's troops were occupied in 

d^irb^^g the enemy’s military stores, and search- 
. ih|'t^;t>Uribd c&non and treasure. 

, nioyiiling of the 7th of February the 

, but in tlie direction oi Hushire, 

' thSl^bifeianS having been observed to be still 
into the fiistnesses of tlic distant moiin- 
‘taTns^,j.^'AlI remained (juiet during this retrograde 
haoyemjerit until midnight, wlien suddenly the army 
W4s‘ st^tlefl by a volley of musketry Hashing out 
<>f / the ; gloom in its rear, acc'oinpanied with the 
two pieces of cannon. For half an 
,'hbuif 'this continued to increase, till the whole force 
.. became .involved in a singular and indescribable 
.;^^ish]ing fire. Making ever)' jiossible noise, 

, ;^d'/Vbciferously blowing their iruinjicts, the Per- 
furiously to and fro, while a 
in the dark got close to the ranks 
|}je,^78th . Highland and sounded the Pritish 

cease firing, and tluai ^‘ludinc to 
:j/;;'l)Ut the Highlandc'rs, whom he tailed to 
U^^ained steady. 'The yells, shouts, and 
s*ceased after a time ; the eiKiny satisfied 
they had given, drew off, and in 
^/British remained under arms awaiting 
p„jirh,rTbefore which live heavy guns were 
by the Persians with great ])recision. 
range accurately, and succee<lcd in 
, MBin^/iind wounding several officers, soldiers, 

' Camp^fbllowers, and baggage animals ; and when 
day fully broke, the enemy were seen in front to 
the mitnbef of 6,900 men, with eighteen j)ieccs of 
-''i^Cannpn.', 

detailed strength in the field was as fol- 
'*’^"*"rrPuards, 900 ; two Karragoozloo battalions, 
Shiraz regiment, 200; the corps of 
J the Arab regiment, 900 ; K.askai, 800 
^ufengchecs, 1,000; cavalry of Shiraz, 
lee, 500 -- 800 sabres. The infantry 
,/ in, dark blue, >\ith conical caps of 
ijr knowledge of our biigle-calls i.s to 
iih the circa mstahee, that Kiiro- 
': |>een first introduced into the 
p.&ottish officers during the 

first Persian 

by lieutenant Lind- 
v .i. had every difficulty 


, Si'e ^ficie j(f ;,s^yiag ^ 

was ihe>torable, xidr would that sacriizc^j|if^ 

taken place had it not happened that, 'bill 
guns before him, a powder-horn exploded?!^ 

I hand of a gunner, whose long beard 
away from his chin. Lieutenant Lindsay los| 
lime in proving his argument on the enciiibbiaS^. 
of beards to soldiers, and immediately ptodixc^ 
the scorched and mutilated gunner befOl^ 

Shah, who ivas so struck with his woeful appeW-fV^ 
ance that tlie military beard was at once abolished]^ / 
‘‘The Scrlmz, or infantry, were then placed' under;,.. 
the command of Major Christie, of the Botnbayv 
army, an officer of the greatest merit, who inspire^:/ 
his troo])s with an es/frit dc corps that manifest'ev{ 
itself on many occasions.”* Another Scotsman/ ^ 
Dr. Campbell, was head of the medical staff, when, ' 
1816^ IVince Abbas Meerza encamped the*.. 





in 

Persian army in the plain of Yam, in Azerbija,n. 

Put to return from this digression, on thC; . 
morning of the 8lh of February, when the mist( , . 
drew u]) like a curtain, the Persian army had itS;/, 
right Hank resting on the village which gave 
I name to the conflict — Klioosh-ab. In its front 

lay several dry water-courses, wliich were lined 
.with skirmishers, and a cannonade on both sides 
])relu(led the ('loser strife. Sir James Outran! lidW: 
changed his front, and advanced with such speed? 
that our loss was small when the weight of tlie 
Persian fire is ( onsidcrecl. , . j . 

; 'J'iic latter was soon silenced by our batterie^if/', 
while our cavalr)^, headed by the 3rd Bombay* 3 d;’:.;v 
, one brilliant charge swept theirs out of the fi'^j/,; 
like cliaff before the wind; and when the 
closed up there were only three battalions ofo , 
Persians that stood their ground at all, or retimd; ^, 

^ like trained troops. The following is an 
; ment of Sir James Outram’s despatch 
^ lenant-C General JSir H. Somerset, Coinm'ande^Wjf^'* 
chief, Pombay, dated from the camp neof 
loth of Fcbmary, 1857, detailing the defi^'^^ 
Persian army, under Shooja-ool-Mo6lK^^^^^ " 

1 “ The enemy’s loss in killed ahd W'bhhil 

have been very great. It is impost 
I the amount, but from the numba: 
strewed the ground of contegf/ i 
miles, I should say that fully yodji 
Two brass nine-pounder 
_ and horses, eight mules 
j several hundred stand dCia 
Persian cominander#yC 
, , • 

‘ 'I- ' ' ' . 
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of his pftly ' escaped aTOihUation owing to the whole bitmt of the action, as the enemy tooved 
die ■minierical weakness ', of bur cavahy. . . . away too rapidly for the infantry to ov’^ake theiiii. 

: I have to regret the loss of Lieutenant Frankland, By ten o’clock the defeat of the Persians ' was. cbm- 
and , European Regiment, who was acting as pkie. .... The number of wounded could 
' brigade-major of cavalry, and was killed in the not be ascertained, but it must have been very 
first cav^ry charge j Captain Forbes also, who large. The reni.ainder fled in a disorganised sta^, 
commanded, and most gallantly led, the 3rd generally throwing away their arms, which strewed 
Cavalry, and Lieutenant Grecntree, 64th Foot, the field in vast miinbers, and nothing but the 

. were severely wounded 1 myself had paucity of our cavalry prevented their total de- 

very little to do with the action, being stunned by struction, and the capture of the remaining gups, 
my horse falling with me at the commencement of The troops bivouacked for the day close to the 
the contest, and recovering only in time to resume battle-field, and at night accomplished a march 
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my place at the head of the army bhortly before : of twenty miles over a country almost impassable 
the close of this action. ; by the lieavy rain which fell incessantly. After 

* * * * * la rest of six hours, the greater portion of the 

At daybreak the Persian force, betwx*en 6,000 infantry continued tlicir march to Biishire, which 
and y,ooo men, with some guns, was discovered on I they reached before midnight, thus performing 
’ our rear left (north-east of our line of march) in ! another most arduous march of forty-four miles 
order of battle. Our artillery and cavalry moved | under incessant rain, besides fighting and defeating 
rapidly to the^ attack, supported by two lines of the enemy during its progress, within the short 
infantry, a third protecting the baggage. The j period of fifty hours. The cavalry and artillery 
of the artillery was most excellent, and did j reached camj) this morning. . . . The 

great execution ; the cnvalry brigade charged twice ■ rapid retreat of the enemy afforded but little 
‘With great gallantry anci success ; a standard of the ■ opportunity for deeds of special gallantry. I h^vc 
KasW Regular Infantry was captured by the I already alluded to the successful charges made by 
Poonafe Hor$e; the 3rd Light Cavalry charged a the 3rd Cavalry and Poonah Horse, under Captaia 
square, nearly killed the whole regiment; Forbes and Lieutenant- Colonel Tapp, and to the 
iiideed, upOT the cavalry and artillery fell nearly very efficient service performed by the a^ill^y 
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under Lieutenant-Colonel Trevelyan. The brjga* 
(liens commanding the infantry brigades — Wilson, 
Sistcd, and Housier— -with the several command- 
ing officers of regiments, and, indeed, every officer 
and soldier of the force, earned my warrnest appro- 
bation.” 

In the charge of the 3r(l Cavalry, Lieutenant A, 
Moore won the Victoria Cross. He was the first 
niatr within the square of infantry. His lioisc was 
shot under him, and he was on the point of being 
bayop.etcd, when Lieutenant John (Irani Mah 
colmson, of the same regiment, rode to his 
assistance, cut down the Persians on right and 
left, and by dragging him out of the enemy s 
square, also won the much-pri/ed Order of V'^alour. 

The grand u>tal of our killed, wounded, and dead 
from wounds, was only scvtuity-seven of all ranks. 

For their bravery on this occasion, the 7/Sth 
Highlanders have on their colours and aiipoint- 
inents the word Klioosli-ub.” 

‘‘There is a tine sjiint in this regiment,” wrote 
Havelock, in his confidential report. “ I am given 
to understand that it beliavcd remarkably well at 
tl)e battle of Khoosh nb, near IJushire, which took 
place before I reached the army ; nnd during tlic 
naval action on the luiphrates, and its landing | 
here (in Persia), its steadiness, zeal, and adivity, 
under my (nvn obseiwalion, were consjmaious. 

. . . . It is proud of its colouis, its tartvUi, and 

its former high achievements.” 

As stated in the despuK'li, the troops rested on 
the field and refreshed themselves ; but when they 
resumed their line of inaich again, the chilling 
ton-ents of rain began to fall, (ircat were the 
sufferings of our soldiers, Imt greater stiil were 
iheir patience, endurance, and heroic fortitude. 
The cold to which tliey were e\])osed was intense ; 
and the season was esijccially severe, although the 
winter in that part of Persia is generally cold and 
wet, with dreadful tempests of hail. On the niglil 1 
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after the battle our men bivouacked in wffiat was 
literally half-frozen mire. It was knee-deep, and 
nearly reached to the kilts of the Highlanders ; 
yet rain continued to fall, while a sharp and 
biting wind swept in gusts over the treeless waste* , 
Our troops came into Bushire without the loss of 
a straggler, bringing with them all the wounded, 
and even the dead, whom Outram resolved to bury 
within our lines with all the honour due to British 
soldiers. 

For several days the rain continued to fall at 
Bushire, on the ramparts of which the British flag 
flajjped heavily in the sea-breeze above the Persian 
Lion. A few fine mornings, liowever, enabled the 
troops to take exercise, and during this interval 
it was, that Brigadiers Havelock and Hamilton, 
arrived from India to assume their commands. 
After the igtli of l"ebriuj.iy the lines were again 
deluged witli rain ; but so excellent were the 
arrangements of Outram, that the health and spirit 
of the troo])s never droo])ed. Reinforcements 
arrived, but tlie furious surf that burst upon the 
shore prevented them from landing. A good 
arrangement 01 the commissariat — a piece of for- 
timc rarely known in Britisli armies — prevented 
I the inconvenieiK e whidj thus arose from getting 
the sea supplies for the men and cattle. 

On the night of tlic aznd of Fcl)riiary the camp 
tires of tile Persians were seen to dot, as it were, 
-with red flaming spots, the dark ranges of the 
(IKlanl l)ills ; and tliough their cavalry patrols 
avoitle<] all ciK'ounleis and deinonstratious by day, 
they never omitted an ojqiort unity by night of 
cutring off any straggling camp-follower. Outram 
fortified the British lines by tlie erection of strong 
redoubts, which he armed with heavy sixty-eight- 
poinulers ; and matters remained thus till the 4tli 
of Marcli, 1857, when an amelioration of the 
weather suggested to Sir James the embarkation of 
I his forces for an expedition against Mohammerah.'*' 
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For the Mohammerah service t!ie arrangements 
of 'General Outram were as follows : — General 
Stalker was to remain in command at Busliiie, ' 
with Brigadiers' Wilson and Tapp, with two field- 
biitteries, the mountain trains, the entire cavalry , 
of the first division, and three companies from ' 
I'lM. 64tli and from the Highlanders, ilie 4ih : 


FSir, NATION OF LORI) DALHOUSIE. 

Rifles, the 20th Native Infantry, and the Belobch 
Battalion. 

* For tlic oicumstances attending 4he embarkation, and the 
.iriiv.i] of tlic troops before that place, we are chiefly' iiidebted 
to ilio pages of one who was an eye-witness and participator 
in tlH' events of the war we waged on classic gnouad-riap- 
tain George Henry Hunt, of the RosS-sliire HightondCTS. 
lOizeiher with Townsend’s “ Persian Campaign,** ' ' 
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Sir James was to proceed himself with the re- 
' mainder, mustering about 4,000 men of all arms, 
thosd left for the defence of Bushire being about 
3,000. The' accounts of the Persian force in 
Mohammerah varied ; some averred that it was 
held by from 10,000 to 13,000 men, with a 
numerous cavalry force in its vicinity, and had 
seven of the Shah’s best regular regiments as its 
garrison. The works of the forts, or batteries, 
were described as formidable paraj^ets of earth, 
eighteen or twenty feet thick, with heavy guns 
pointed towards the river. To encoiinter these 
until the troops should arrive and be in readiness 
to storm them, were the broadsides of the 67/7vand 
Falkland sloops; the Ajdaha^ Feroze, Scmmimis^ 
Victoria^ and Assayc steam frigates, which were to 
encounter the enemy’s fire at 100 yards’ distance. 

The supposed general difficulty of the under- 
taking, only seemed to make the gallant Outram 
more resolved to acromiilish it, and rumour 
affirmed that a mis-tinied remonstrance from the 
Turkish Government against our attacking a place 
so near their ov;n possessions only hastened his 
operations. On the 6th of MarOi the Falkhvui 
mailed for the Eujihrates ; and about the same time 
H.M. 64th Regiment embarked in the Bride of the 
Sea trans|>OT'l, while the Feroze, Pottingcr, and 
Pioneer entered the roads, bringing a troop oflior.se 
artillery and the long-lookcd-for Scinde Cavalry. 

At the same time there came tidings that a new 
Persian general had assumed the command of tlie 
army recently beaten at Khoosh-al) ; that lie had 
brought with him considerable reinforcements, in- 
tending to advance ; and that strong hopes, if not 
actual expectations, were entertained that he miglit 
be induced, when the departure of so large a 
portioil of our force became known, to attack the 
camp, and try the strength of our new redoubts, 
and thus give the troops remaining behind an ccjual 
opportunity of honour and distinction with those 
who were departing.* 

On the afternoon of the 6t]i, the KingsioUj with 
four other transports, worked out of Bushire Roads, 
and early next morning ^vere off the desolatc- 
looUng and rocky isle of Karrack —the Icarus of 
Alexander — which a detachment of the 4t]i Rifles 
^held as a coaling station for the Indian Navy. By 
daylight on the 8th, the mouth of tlie Phiphrates, 
that famous stream of classical and ? acred an- 
tiquity, was in sight — “ the river of Desire” — rolling 
into the Gulf of Persia as it rolled in tlie days of 
Xenophon. 

With the Falkland sloop leading, under a cloud 
<if canvas, the eight or ten vessels that had now 
• Captain Hunt. 


made for the same point, the anchorage was reached 
in the course of the day, and the cavalry patrols 
of the Persians were seen hovering hear the beach, 
but though quite within gun-range, no shot Was 
fired at them. A considerable body of their 
irregular cavalry and infantry occupied the village 
of Mahamur, opposite the anchorage, and had 
posted pickets in some ruinous buildings within 
rifle-range. The Persian cavalry along the bank 
of the great stream were seen, from time to time, 
indulging in feats of horsemanship, not unlike 
many seen only in a circus in Europe, while 
flourishing their swords and jioising their lances, as 
if to impress the British with ideas of the dangers 
that were before them. 

But now, while the troo])S were inqiatiently 
waiting to be led against Mohammerah, General 
Stalker committed suicide at Bushire. It would 
seem that this unfortunate officer, on finding that, 
by the departure of Sir James Outram, he was to 
have sole commanil in Busliire, became over- 
whelmed b> a sense of rcsjionsibility, though in 
reality a most efficient and highly-honoured soldier; 
and, most singular to say, Captain Ettensey, the 
naval chief of the expedition, influenced, doubtless, 
by the event, })tTished by liis own hand, from a 
consciousness of incomijelcncy for the great task 
that devolved ti])on liiin. 

Until the 23rd of March, the squadron, with the 
troojis on lioard, remained at anchor. With their 
field-glasses, the tilfu'ers from the tops reconnoitred 
the shore witli case ; and on the night of the 24th, 
a boat, with inuffied oais, Iiaving on board some of 
the staff, stole in to select a position for a mortar 
battery, and, unseen and unheard, jias.sed under the 
cannon of Moll am m crab ; but as the darkness was 
great, not much was effected in the way of a recon- 
naissance. Meanwhile, the enemy were trenching 
hard at their works ; and a Captain Maisonneuve, 
of La Sihylle^ a French man-of-war, then on a cruise 
of observation in the gulf, under the pretence of 
a display of alliance, made energetic representa- 
tions to the British of the vast strength of the 
enemy’s position, and the incompetence of 
Outram ’s force to attack it, in the hope that the 
latter would yield to his opinion, and incur the 
disgrace of abandoning the enterprise. 

Our active prcjiarations continued until the dawn 
of the 25th, Avhen tlie attack began, And in this 
the seamen of the Indian Navy, by their intelli- 
gence, order, and activity, sliowed that they were 
in no way inferior to their iness-mates of the royal 
service. On the night of tlie 25th, a gallant and 
useful mananivre was executed. A raft, with two 
eight-inch and two five-inch mortars, was moored 
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behind a low island in the middle of the Euphrates, the day and smoothness of the water, enabled 
and fronting the most formidable battery of the steady aim to be taken 3 hence, very few of our 
Persians* ' shots were thrown away. And now, loud and high, 

“ The cool daring of the men who placed, between the din of the cannonade, were heard the 
and of the little banb of artillery who remainctl japes of the Highlaiiders, who, under Havelock, 
on this raft for several hours of darkness in the on lK)ard the Berenice, led the column for disem- ' 
middle of a rapid river, without means of retreat, baikation. So crowded was her deck with these 
and certain destruction staring them in the face, men — tiie future heroes of Lucknow — that, had a 
should; the enemy, within l)iit a few hundred yar(L'>, single shot ])liinged into their mass, the havoc 
*.e aroused to the fact of tlieir ]jres{*ncc, re(iiiirer> would ha^e been dreadful; but that peril 
no commendation. 'I’be sim])le narrative of the escapcal ; and the conduct of the Indian Navy in 
event as it occurred is sufficieiil.’’ Of their ])resen(e (anenng the landing wa? above all jmiise. At the 
there the enemy remained m i)eirect ignorance tritieal moment, when the first boat with its freight 
till daybreak, when the first shell thrown bom tlic of I fighlandei^ drew near, they kept up such a 
I'aft slew eleven of them as it exploded m the greut siu'cession of broadsides as (piite to distract the 
battery, where they were en',^:ig‘ d in j)rayer, and attention of tlic enemy from the approaching 
where tlie sur\'ivors were lilkd with < onsternatioii transports. The latter were all armed with one 
and wonder. This was the sign.il for the atta('king gun or more, and these were all in 0])cration now, 
ships to get under \\r I glp uiifl engage llie batteries, and skilfiilly handled; and we arc told that the 
where Uie Persian gunners, clad in blue siirtouts, ‘‘ rc('kloss exposure of the sailors of the Indian Navy 
with black fur cajis, w'ere alieady blanding by then must have filled the enemy with surprise, as it did 
artillery, the J British army wath admiration. The enthusiasm 

The Semirawi^^ w'ith the commodore’s ])ennant of these gallant tars eitiialled their audacity ; in the 
hying, Captain Young, of tfe Indian Navy, and midst of the fiuious cannonade, they cheered 
towing the CV/V'c, twelvc'gun sloo]), led the S([uad- [ xociferously eacT dc'taehmcnt of the troo]).s as they 
ron, says Mr. (leorge 'Townsend, followed by j jsissed belvvemi the ship^ on their way to what 
the steam frigates Ajihiha, /vcc:c, aivl :i])peared still greater dangers and more formidable 

Victoria, the latter towing the lutihlauih twelve-gun en< ountLr-^.” 

sloop, wliich she cast otf w'heii in position. ‘‘Tiie P>y two o'clock the infantry and some fickhpieces 
leading ships passing the lower batteiies, and o’pen w'cre on shore, l)Ut the ('reeks of the liver were so 
mg dieir guns as tluw ( ould be bioiight to bear. Idled Ipv the rising tide, that the jiassage of the 
were soon at tlu-ir respective ])Osts, lollowed in i 1 lor^e Ailiherv .ind ot the 1 ph Light 1 )ragoons was 
quick succession by the 1 xir divi.-^ion, and but a j mieu ('[)ted. Oiiliam orderial all that Avere ashore 
fcAV minutes ela])sed after the Scmintuih had fred , to ad\an(''‘ with him, and tlieti the grenadiers of 
her first gun before the aalion ber’anie general, the II M, Cgtb ojicned fre Oii lire Peisian matchlock- 
Persian artilleiy rcjdying with spirit, the rnoiaung, ! men, wlnle tlie tT(>o])s ])assed on till they reached 
being very clear, wiili just siilfi ient bree:/(* to j die extiomily of the groves of date-p.alms,’ which 
prevent the smoke from ('ollcaUing. A more j c overed the line of advam e and concealed the 
beautiful scene than vvas then jiiesenled, cxin '• enemy’s position ; then, all at onca*, their lines came 


scarcely be imagined. The shij^s, widi ensigns 1 
flying out from every masi-hevul, seemed deekc'd 
fox a holiday; the river iditteiing in the eai’ly sun- 
liglU, its dark date-franged bank contrasting mo'^t 
effectively with the snow-wdiite ('anvas of the Falk- 
land^ tvhich had loosened sails to get into closer 
action.;, the sulky-looking batteries jiisl xisible 
through the grc'y, tkaa v cloud whit'h tmveloped 
them; and groups of biightlvMhesscd hor'semen 
flitting at intcnals beiween tlie trees, where they 
had an encampment — formed aitogellier a piciuK, 
from "which even the c\('iienient of the hea^y 
cannonade around could not diwrt attention.” ^ 
The Persian cavalry wore clail in light ]>lue 
uniforms, with white cross-belts. 'Th<‘ (xilmncss of 
* “Outram and Havelock's PorsLia c “ 


in view as our lrooy>s ( m-agedi be)ond the intercept- 
ing wood, lb this time, die dee]; and hoar.sc booming 
n\ the ('aiinonnde had d>ed awny between the ships 
and batteries, in the cliief of which the explosion 
of a great maga/inc liad destroyed many of the 
gams and tilled the Persians watli dismay, 

I’l-oui (he verge of the date grove, General 
dulram ( ould now jierreivc that the position of the 
I'liemy ('1 insisted of the town and batteries flanked 
1)\ mlrcn filed w'orks, wliich were thrown back to 
die I ear of Mohammerah ; and in front pf these his 
lornntion wxas tliiis : — A line of contiguou.s quarter* 
distance columns, wutli a field batter}’’ on the right 
ilank. Then came the 781)1 Highlanders ; theu a 
wing of die 25111 Native Infiintiy, H.M. 64tli, the 
4th Rifles, and 23rd Bengal Ligiit Infantry ; a cloud. 
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•of skirmishers covering the front with a close and | Emperor of Russia, to the Shah, Th^ Persians 
sputtering file fire. The main point to be attacked 
vvoiS a camp to the left rear of the town of Moham- 
nierah, where the Shahzadeh, uncle of the Shah 
Nasser-ed-^Dcen,' had placed his cavalry and guns. 

His, infantry had occupied another cainj), about than i,ooo men. 

yards to tlie right of tliis, and Jiad also been Our casualties were only ten men killed and 
^.'i’qu^irtered in considerable numbers in the batteries thirty-one wounded, including Tdeutenant, Harris, 
and adjacent dale grovL-s. At the moment of our of tlie Indian Navy. The fire of the Persian iirtil- 
advancing, these trooi)s were drawn up in order of lery was undoiibiedly good, hulling the ships, and 
battle outside the cainii of llie Shah/adeh, who is cuUiiig up their ligging; several boats were de- 
said to have been ai)]):i]]cd, when one of our sixty- i stroyed, but majiy lives wvre saved on board ship 
eight-pound sliots was shown him, and said, “ Oh I ! l)y the simple prcc.aiUion of placing trusses of hay 
if they fire such things as these, we had Ijctter be ^ round their sides. 

off!” The rigdil of ln\ hue far ouL-llank(.‘d our left, ; When our officers had leisure to look around 
whicli had actually no jirotection, when it marched them and examine IMohainmerah, they w^crc 
into the open i)lain, and .saw the a^id Native In- astonished by the strength of the j)lacc they had 
fantry thrown obliquely back. 'Jhe scene ’wln'cli AM]>lurcd so easii}' ; and it was found that Cajitain 
now ensued was a singular one, | Maisonneuve had not over-estimated the defences 

'Hie Ijiiti.sh advam ed boldly in conijjaet order j of the position. ‘‘ Nothing but stout hearts within 
of battle, and wath a eonlident jjaee, with bsayonets ; them was re(]uired to make their capture a matter 
fixed, and colour^ Awoing in tlic eentie of each | of bloody j>nee to the victors,” wrote an officer of 
baltalioji ; but, “to their aslonisliinent, as if the j the staff; “ and, liappily for u.s, these were wanting, 
hosts of the enemy weie a dissolving view, they ! Solid cartlnvoiks, o])en in rear, with parapets 
melted away. d1ie Jk'r.^iaii soldiery lefiised to | eiglileen feet thick and twenty-five in height, 
fight; liattalion after battalion vanished, and wdtli j riveted with dale-slumps (\vhicli the heaviest shot 
such rapidii;, that bcdorc th.e Ih'lti^h could recover i wall not s])lintci), and the whole interior thickly 
from llieir astonishment the grand army of the ! studded witii pit.s full ol waiter to catch our shells, 
Shall had dis'ai)peaied ! ” j had been the work cut out for us. The north 

The advice of ilie Sliahzadeh to ‘‘be off” had ; battery had embrasures for eiglileen guns, and 
been obeyed implu illy. lA cry tent remained stand- j stood on the riglit bank of the Karoon, at its 
ing, and the ground around them was littered with | junction with the Ifiqihralcs, and looked iloivn the 
urms and ammunition, atc'autrenicnt.s, garments, | stream of dial ii\ er. The south battery had eleven 
and shot, which, wulli iragmeiits of shell, had come j guns, and was on the o])])osiu* bank of the Karoon, 
fiom our shij)j)ing. d’hc dead la> there in ghastly j ('ominandiiig in the same direction. A small fort 
numbers, but fc\v wounded, as the others, had been ^ between llic north Ixitlery and the towm, and con- 
borne awaiy, or were concealed by llie jjcoplc of ^ nee ted with tlie former by a long intrenchment, 
Moharnmerah. j wutli embrasures for guns, mounted eight or ten 

The gross incfficieiK'v of our shells wais evineed ]ue( es. This intremUimeiit, crowded with infantry, 
by the number that lay llicrc imex])lofle(l As the ^ had kojit u]» a heavy nmsketry fire during the whole 
timid Teisians fled, hoides of Arab rolilicis dixwv | action ; and from the broken pieces of arms and 
near to pluuder die cam]), but were ]>iit to fiiglitby ! aiquiintmciils lying a])Oul, as well as patches of 
the 14th Light Diagoons ; while Sir Jame.s Oulram j blood in all directions, our shot must have told 
pressed on the Persian icar. d’hc Seindc Horse , fearfully among its occiqianls. Several minor 
made incredible exertion.s to o\ertakc them, but ; batteries, of iruiii two to four guns each, were on 
could only c*omc u]jon a feiv wxmnded stragglers, cither Ijank, and just outside the w^est fiice of the 
who were murdered by the Arabs, partly from town, on tlie right 1). ink, wms a very carefully-made 
4 inimosity and partly from Icwc of pillage. Oiitram and strong woik fur ten guns. Tlic whole of the 
felt, himself powerless to inirsue elfectually from one | wwk.s bore marks of very rough trea^nciit from 
of thd old causes of British inctnciency- an inade- j our shot, though they w'ere far fioni Ijeing mined, 
cjiiatc cavalry force. | Outside the small fort connected whli the north 

There were taken in camp eighteen beautiful j batteiy, was a capsi/.ed brass twelve poiinucr, with 
brass guns and mortars; among them was a Russian I the carriage smashed, and three dead liorses har- 
tweive-ponnder, ca.st in I Sa 8, bearing an inscription j iicssed to it, all evidently killed at the same 
to the effect that it was a present from Nicholas, j moment, if not liy tlie same shot. A captain of 


killed amounted to about 500; but the wounded 
who died on the retreat, or were murdered by the 
Arabs, would increase that number by^ hundreds, 
more ; so tlicir total loss could not have been less 
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artillery and three gunners were also lying dead The staff-officer before quoted says, that the 
beside it.” In a pocket of this unfortunate officer | effect of our sixty - eight - pound ^hot upon the 







A STRI-.KT IN 


was found a letter^ slating the l)clier on his part ' date-trees was most extraordinary, a single one 
that a great battle would be fought out on the sulheing to break even the laigcst. Tlie great size 
morrow, adding a foreboding of Ins own fate, and , and the range of the missiles had given rise to a 
with some tenderness entrusting the rare of lus ' panir among the Persian troops, and hence caused 
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wife and children to his protlicr in Teheran. Our their dastardly conduct Much discouragement 

political agent at Bagdad subset luently very pro- ! was also said to have been occasioned in 

periy forwarded this interesting letter to the address j their ranks by the loss ot Aga Jan 'Kbsui, a 

it bore in the Persian capital. Surteep^ or general of division, who fell, de^ 
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the SLAJl^. 


perately wotjnded, early in the day, in the north 
battery. The corpses of those who perished 
by our cannon-shot presented harrowing spec- 
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the hideous, eyeless black mask that had once 
been a countenance still grinning, as it Ivere, at the 
beholder.” 



^ tacles. ''A huge African, in particular, struck 
on the back of the head by a round shot, 
which had carried away all the bones of the skull 
and lay across another dead soldier, with 


Where the explosion of the grand magazine took 
place, the scene was awful— legs, arms, heads, and 
other wretched and mangled remains of humanity, 
protruding among the blackened and blasted ruins; 
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and there, too, lay wounded Persians, with thdr^ 
ghastly scars, exposed, undressed, to the hot sun, 
the whirling dust, and the stings of the insects that' 
battened in their blood. 

The 27tk and 28th of March were employed 
in the collection and removal of guns and stores, 
in landing supplies and our own tents for the 
troops, w]^Q, with the exception of those to whom 
the Pe»‘siau tents had fallen prizes, had, up to that 
time, been in the ojjen air. | 

And now, Sir James Oiitram, having ascertained ! 
that the enemy had retreated, with the intention ; 
of halting at a ])laee named Akwaz, alioiit a ' 
hundred miles distant, on tlie Xaroon, where 
they had a grand de])ol of all kinds of munition of 
war, rosolvcd to send some sUNimers up that 
Persian river, witli a detai hinent ol tn)0])S, to do 
all the damage and destruction jjossible before the 
fugitive army could reach it. 

The steam siiuadnm consisted of the Comd^ 
Planci^ and Assyria, under (Joniniander Renuie, 
of the Indian Navy, Avhosc experiences of river 
warfare in lUirmali and China liad been com 
sidcrrible. 

The stream to bc' navigated disembogues into 
th(' Persian (hilf by many cluinnels, one of which 
joins the Euphrates. After its union with two 
tributaries at JUmdikir it ber omes a noble riven 
“exceeding in size die 'ric.ris and Eujilnatcs," ^ 
and well suited for steam navigation. 

The troops detailed for the service on its bank 
were 150 men of the, grenadiers and light company 
of the 64th Kegiinenl ; “ a like nunibei furnishrsi 
by Captain Mc'AiuIiew’s companies of die Higli-i 
landers. Each steamer took 100 mem the light j 
comjiany of llu‘ Highlanders going in the Comet: , 
Captain (h)ode’s grenadiers of the bytli in the' 
Planet ; and Cj|^«ain l\Ic Andrew, with part of liis ^ 
, own HighlancpR and ]»art of the light comjiany of, 
the (hj-lh, in tfe Assy rial' j 

These tro^'is .were accomjianied by Captain 
Wray, the fteputy (hiarlermasler-Ceneral, Cap- j 
tain Green, Sir James Outrain’s military secr< 4 ary, 
and Captain Kcmlmll, our consul and ])(>htii\d 
agent ,at Bagdad. On the morning of the 29th of 
Alardi the steamers (jnitted Mohaminerali, eat h 
having tow a gunboat, armed with two twenl)'- 
foiU'-poand hov^^tzers. After sunset, oti the first 
day of sailing) a party 01 olficers landed, anti 
deUfcted the ground on whuh the retreating 
Persians, had bivouacked, and the wheel-marks oi 
five guns could be 'traced, with tho;>e of a .small 
carriage* (xctting under steam b> tl:;vn. next da), 
llie ruinous Mosque of imaum Scibbeh was 

* Xiyaul. 


reached in the afternoon, and there our explorers 
.again found marks of the enemy’s camping-ground, * 
so fresh that they must have been there but twenty- 
four hours before. * 

Several recently-made graves also afforded evi- 
dence that they had buried their dead by the way ; 
j wliilc the total absence of bones or scraps of food 
about tlic bivouac fires and jjicket piosts, proved 
that they were pressed for lime, or were without food 
and forage. Again the squadron got under steam; 
and on reaching the Arab village of Ismaini, Com- 
mander Rennie asccvlaincd that the enemy had 
passed through it but the day before, and that their 
force (“onsisted of seven regiments of foot, 2,000 
horse, and four guns, with a fifth, unserviceable, 
towed in a boat uj) the river. 

On the 31 St, at daivn, the Comet c'ast off the 
Assyria^ put on her utmost power of steam, and 
went ah(\ad, expecting to (ai])ture the boat with the 
.gun ; and soon after nine in the morning, a strag- 
glei from the rear-guaid was c aptured, brought on 
board, and questioned : but he was so exhausted 
by hunger, fatigue, and fear, that his answers were 
incoherent ; from some Arabs it was ascertained 
that the enemy, still towing the disabled gun, had 
reached the tov\n in safetx. I’lie remainder of 
our bciuadron came u]> in tlie evening, and early in 
I the morning of the ist of Ajiril the wlioie steamed 
! up towards Akwaz, which occ u])ies the left bank of 
[ the river, and the Persian army \vas seen, under 
' arms, on ils riglil, 

j d'lieir formidable caivalry foix.e, logclhcr with 
iheii infauli'), massed in four c'olunms, were partly 
srreened liy a low range of sand lulls, w'liidi lay in 
their front that faced the river. Near a mosciiie in 
their centre woe seen three guns, wath a fourth on 
a slot^e near their left ; and their c'avalry i)atrol.s 
g.alloped to and fro w'illiin rille-rangc, w'hile the 
little squadron ^leauu d slowl)' abreast of the 
position. A lioat boneaih the left bank escaped 
notice for a time, till a e 11 tier fiom the Cornet^ with 
a corporal's guard caf the ySdi Highlanders, went - 
off, and discoveicd her to be the towed craft, with 
; a beautiful brass twelve-pounder on board, which 
was at oncc‘ slung to the- Comet's deck. 

Some Aubs iiow hailed the shipping from the 
shore: and one, who tame on board, volunteered 
the Infiunnation that the garrison of Akwaz did 
not exceed 500 infantry, with thirty horsemen, left 
to protec. t the stores, which had scarcely been 
lv)iRhed by the enemy as yet. As all this seemed 
, reh'ahle, it was resolved to make an attempt on the 
town, by lamhng on the left bank, and niaking^.^ 
(Ikunir, outevf cannon-shot, towards its eastern face, 

; vdien, if it should be found of greater strength 
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than was reported, a mere reconnaissance was to be 
made, and then an orderly retreat to the boats. If 
practicable, the town was to be stormed and the 
stores burned. A gund^oat was ordered to ascend 
the Karoon as far as possible, without rashness, 
and open hre with two howitzers; and, as there 
were only two small boats on lliat side of the river 
where the Persian army lay, it was evident tliat no 
great reinforcemcnl could leacJi the garrison of 
Akwaz. 

The gunboat performed its service admiral >ly, 
under the direction of Afr. Hewitt, of the Indian 
Navy, while disjiosilions were ingeniously made to 
lead die enemy to believe that Rennie’s force was 
but the advance guard of a gTcat llolilla. A single 
line of skirinislicrs, each twelve ])aces apart, hrsl 
issued from the bushes on the ])lain in view of die 
enemy; 100 yardb in rear lullowed their supports, 
also in single ranlc. At another interval of too 
yards the three ]»rinci])Ld deta^binents came on, 
about 200 yards ajiarl, advancing in sections of 
ihrccs (die hn-jiiation in diose clai's), and ojiened 
out to very wide intervals. The light comiiany of 
the Higlilamlers was on (lie left, and when entering 
the town liad to wlieel to the left, and getting 
under cov\r at tin water’s c‘dge,h:nl orders tokeet) 
clown the enemy’s liie. 

’rhe gnnadiei. of the hgtli, under Ca])taiu 
Winter tlov^dc, were in die centre, with ordeis to 
penetrate to the lieart of the tov, n, and at once 
begin tlie dcstnr tion of tJie stores, Caj>lam |. 
Duncan .Vndrew (v. !io lud served with tin. god) 
in Afghanistan) wa,s on die nejit, willi a mixed 
detachment of his 1 Iiglilandeia ; and die t>.;th 
was li) wlieei to the right on entering, to face 
any lroo])S that miglit apnroadi tliat front of the 
town, and destroy ever) thing that came in the 
way. 

The garrison did nc/i wait die issue of all these 
arrangements, but took to jhght, and crossing the 
river far above Akwaz, joined the .iriny on die 
other bank ; while the Sliukh, with a long retinue 
of religious persons, came to solicit protection, aiul 
he was assured that if he sliowcd where die stons 
lay, all private property would lie res])C('ted. As 
the Persian army still lemained menacingly in iis 
position, circumspection was neccssaiy. A slicll, 
splendidly thrown from one of our hrwitzers, fell 
into the quarters of the Shahzadeh, and nearly 
destroyed a inoscjuc. On this, tliat offudal became 
so alarmed, that lie gave instant orders for a retreat 
upon Shustee, a city in the province of Khuzistan, 
where the Karoon is crossed by a bridge 300 yards 
in length. There lay his next nearest depot, but 
at a long distance for an army to march that was 


leaving all its stores behind; iq,ooo men nearly, 
thus fled from 300, surrendering a. city, with all 
their magazines of food and ammunition, 

“Their infantry,’’ wrote an eye-witness, ‘‘keeping 
in four distinct masses, went off first, taking the four 
guns seen in jiosition with them ; they #ere also 
said to have had three olliers with' them of lighter 
metal, A small grt^en palanquin carriage, with 
glass windows, d\n] a tLiklita'aidan^ or mule-litter, 
m whi( h Persian wunien of rank usually travel, 
were conspicuous m die mulst of a large escort. 
This was the carnage die tucks of which had 
been found in several of the bivouacs. » The 
cavalry brought iij) the lear, and a magnificent 
a]')])earancc this great body of liorse presented. 
They certainly exceeded 2.000 in number, and 
were dressed in long blue hocks, with trousers of a 
lighter coloin, vvliite bells, and high black lambskin 
cajis i»ecaliar to die Persians. A. sabre and long 
nialcblock slung nt'ross dieir backs, aiipcavcd to be 
their only weapons, as (unusual in Asiatics) no 
lances were visible among tliern. d he pick qf the 
T>actd3ari tribes, reputed the Sliah’s best cavalry, 
were present among tlie number. They tarried 
three standards, but in crimson cases, not flying. 
One of tliese horsemen remained concealed behind 
a wall luiLil their w hole army had proceeded about a 
mile , then suddenly starting from his hiding-place, 
he Hied hl^ maP.hlot 1; at the town, as if in defiance, 
and g:illo|)ecl off at full speed after his com- 
Kules. This w:io the last man seen of the Persian 
army ” 

'Pile re.ir-giiard had sf^nrcely quilted their lines 
wbui a giml^oat went aia'oss, taking Oaptains Wray 
and (liei'ii, wuh Lord S('liomberg Kerr (son of the 
M.‘ii([uis of Lollii'in) and twenty Highlanders, who, 
with pel feet imj)iimly, bhnv up a ([uantity of am- 
munition whi( li had been abandoned. ' The 
lAr ,i:ins made no attempt to cut this little party 
utf, w'liu'li tlujy migiit have done with ease, though 
they unhmbcred a liglit gun, and shot at some 
\rab marauders, ivho weie swimming the river to 
])illaee in the empty lines. Py mid-day the last 
glixim of tlie I’ersian arms had faded away in the 
distance. 

All that tiine tlie work of destroying tlic stores 
in Akwaz had 1)ccn quickly proceeding, after as 
miK.h wbeat and flour as the steamers could carry 
had ])een stowed on board of them, and vast 
(jiumtities given to the Arabs. In aifdition to the 
giain, there were taken here fifteen cases' of new 
firelocks and ba^'onets, fifty-si.x fine mules, a 
beautiful horse of the Sliali/adeh’s, and a great 
stock of trenching tools. All the firexarms were of 
British manufacture, and bore the Tower mark. A 
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captarcd^ilock of sheqp was divided between tlii 
squadron ^ind lbe townspeople. 

The and and 3rd of April were occupied by our 
political iigent receiving the submission of the 
Sheikhs of the surrounding districts; and while 
these events were occurring at Akwaz, there were 
negociations for peace in progress at Paris, where 
it was concluded on the 4th of March. Tidings 
of this reached Mohammerah on the same day 
that the expeditionary force from Akwaz came 
into camp at head-quarters, after which Sir James 
Outram put himself in communication with the 
nearest Persian authorities with reference to the 
fulfilment of the treaty. 

He arranged that a small garrison should remain 
in Bushire 'after the rest of the army had returned 
to India. In the ranks of his force great dissatis- 
faction prevailed witli reference to the easy terms 
granted to the Persian envoys at Paris ; and a general 
impression existed that the Emperor of 1^ ranee, 
or his foreign -minister, was rather anxious, by 
intejposition, to prevent us from gaining either 
renown or permanent influence in Persia. It was 
alleged by some that Lord Clarendon had been 
too facile, and that he and Lord Palmerston dis- 
played too much eagerness to please the banperor 
of France in making peace with the enemy ; but 
the troops , engaged became a useful reinforcement 
to the army of India, then struggling against the 
revolt in the provinces of Beng<il and Central 
India.' Hence it may not be without interest to 
giv^ .^e detail, as issued by general order, in the 
camp at Mohammerah on tlie 9th of May, 1857, 
showing the places for whence these troops were 
destined. 

** 1st The third troop of Horse Artillery to 
Kurrachee ; first company, 2nd Battalion of Artil- 
lery, to Kurrachee ; reserve companies, to Bombay; 
H.M. 64th Regiment to Vingorla ; H.M. 78th 
Highlanders to Bombay ; the light battalion to 
Bombay; Madras Sappers and Miners to Bombay. 

snd. The 23rd and 26th Native Infantry are 
transferred to the first division, and will proceed to 
with the detachment of Scinde Horse and 
l^^sport Corps now at Mohammerah, 

second division will return 
t<> with the exception of the Engineers, 

:)and commissariat departments;, which 
to 'Bushire, and await further instruc- 
tions., 

Brigadier^General Jacob, C.B., will com- 
mand the troops stationed in Bushire, which will | 
be organised as follows :^Cam/rr Brigade: 3rd j 
Regiment;^ of Light Cavalry, Scinde Horse, Poonah 
Horse/ &C Aden Troop, 14th Queen's Light 


®tagoons— Brigadier Stewart Artil&ry Mrigade^* 

4th Troop Horse Artillery, sth Light Field Battery, . . 
8th Light Field Battery, three companies of the ind 
Battalion of Artillery, four companies of the 4th 
Battalion of Artillery — Lieutenant -Colonel Tre- 
velyan. Infantry : 20th Regiment of Native In- • 
fantry, 26th Regiment of Native Infantry — first ' 
brigade, Colonel Macan j 4th Bengal Native In- 
fantry, 23rd Native Light Infiintry, Beloodi Bat- 
talion — second brigade, Colonel Housier. 

“ 5th. The Lieutenant-General avails himself of 
tliis opportunity to return his warmest thanks to , 
the whole of the troops placed under his command 
for service in Persia, for their very exemplary con- 
duct since their arrival in this country, evinced by 
the fact of scarcely one instance of misconduct on 
the part of any individual having been brought to 
his notice. This entire absence of crime among 
so large a body of troops assembled in camp re- 
dounds to the credit of both officers and men, and ' 
is the strongest possible proof of the high state of * 
discipline in the force; whilst their conduct 
throughout the expedition to Bras-joon, and in the 
engagement at Khoosh-ab, bore ample testimony to 
the gallantry of all ranks before an enemy, and to 
their patient and cheerful endurance of fatigue and 
hardship under most trying circumstances.’' 

It was on the 15th of May that Brigadier Henry 
Havelock, with tlic staff of his late command, 
embarked on board the Berenice^ the same vessel in 
which, with the Higli landers, he had faced the fire 
of tlie batteries at Mohammerah ; the 23rd saw her 
in harbour at Bombay, when the terrible intelligence 
, of the sepoy revolt stirred in the inmost chord of 
I every heart. Without landing, the Highlanders ^ 

I and 64th, full of eagerness and impatience, were 
dispatched for disembarkation at a point nearer the 
scene of action. 

Henry Havelock, who was to be the chief saviour 
of our Indian empire in the terrible emergency that 
was every day growing darker, deeper, and more 
sanguinary, left Bombay in the Erin on the ist of 
June, following the troops tliat had already been 
sent on. Off the island of Ceylon, and near a . 
small civil station called Caltura, between Galle ' 
and Colombo, she struck upon a reef, and the loss , 
of all on board seemed imminent. The cowardly ; ; 
crew of Lascars refused to go aloft and take 
canvas to ease the ship, but lay huddled ‘telow ^ 
craven fear and fanatical indifference, while tlie,, v:;V 
British officers performed their work; and 'to thje J 
[ coolness, example, and firmness of all— piiticl/ : 
pally of Havelock — was it due that every 
board did not perish. ' f , 

On the Sth of June, he and his staff got on 



rtwJ ■' ^ the . mA.R,Qms OFwDALHOUSIE. 

. roads, of troops^ /‘Moved 

,Madicas,j'arid;‘Oti, ,1:be;; .j:jth‘ she reach^ Calcutta, the great ruler' who ‘had 
liriugiug Vi'fth her the new Comtnander-in-chief of the consolidated the empire of British 
, Bepgal Bresidency, Lieutenant-General Sir Patrick popukition of Calcutta crowded the ^ 

' Grknt,C 3 ., an officer who had entered the service his departure, and to testify their 
of the Company in 1819, and served at Maharajah- As he was only forty-four years he - 

pore, at Moodkee, and Sobraon, receiving two quitted India on the 6th of March, 1856,’*#^^ 
severe wounds, and having three horses shot under fondly hoped that he had then performed 
' him, and who had married a daughter of the first act of the brilliant career for which he 'Was Wri 
veteran, Viscount Gough, so well known in the peculiarly adapted by his'’ many talents ahd virtues ; ' 
wars of India. but with something of that emotion Which is not 

The arrival of these officers at Calcutta — but uncommon in some Scottish minds, he seemed to 
more especially Havelock — infused joy and hope forebode otherwise ; and in his farewell reply to an 
into the hearts of many whose courage had begun address from the people of Calcutta, he said, * ** I 
to droop under the dreadful tidings tliat daily have ])layed out my part ; and while I feci that^ in 
came from Central .India and elsewhere, and my case, the principal act in the drama of my life 
the cause of which shall be given in a future is ended, I shall be content if the curtain should 
chapter. drop now on my public career.*' 

To preserve order in the narration of the I'crsian His words were mournfully prophetic. Eight 
" campaign we h.ave omitted to mention, under its years of incessant toil had exhausted his cotistitu- 
clate, the departure (jf Lord Dalhousic from India, tioii, and after a lingering illness of four years, he 
Previous to that event, his successor, A^iscoimt sank into the grave on the 1 9th of December, 1860, 
Canning, arrived, and the two nobles met at at the age of forty-eight, and was laid by the side of the 
Government House, amid festivities and splendour, marchioness (who prc-d«ceased him), in the family 
^ balls and l)anquets. On the day of Lord Dal- vault of the ancient church of Cockpen, in Lothian ; 
hbusie*s de])arture, wrote one who was jn'eseut, and there, amid the most beautiful and sequestered 
‘‘as early as four in the moining, the regiments scenery, an obelisk is erected to his memory; by his 
began to gather, and by half-past four the com- daughter, Lady Susan Ramsay, who had accom- 
panies had lined the road from the palace to the panied him to India. 

steamer; and liere, again, I had the 0]>portunity of Ilis admhiistration of that great country forms 
admiring the drill and tactics of the sef)oy troops, one of the most important epochs in British history. 
Many of them arc nol)Ic-looking fellows, and some Broad and com])rehensive, his plans always bore 
of the native olficcrs compare favourably with the the stamp of solid improvement rather than sensa- 
white man. tioiial innovation. If he exacted the rigid per- 

“The Household Troops, or body Guard, are formance of duty from those under* him, says 
all picked men, and you would not wish to see Marshiiian, he set them the example^ by hia own 
a finer ► body of cavalry. At five o’clock the 
guns from the fort began to roar, and we at once 
knew that his lordship had started from Govern- 
, ment House. An hour later the Governor -was in dependent, his intellect sound, and in his cbiraoter 
his yacht; the regiments Avere marching to their he combined firmness with rapid decision, r;. He in- 
barracks ; the friends of the Governor, under Prin- vestigated with i)atient care every question that came 
cep^s monumental tablet, had given the last wave of j before him, and never failed to adduce ^lyeighty 
the handkerchief, and resumed their carriages and | reasons for the decisions at which he arrived ; and 


intense application to public business, to which; by 
a noble spirit of devotion, he sacrificed 
ease, comfort, and health. His judgment wis' in- 


, their gossip ; the plcasurc-scckers were again upon 
the course to comment upon the occurrences of his 
' departure ; the coolies began to disperse ; the 
'C^non were hushed ; the bells ceased to vibrate; 
: /and Xord Dalhousie was on his way ,;o Britain to 
,;V ;be c^fisured and be praised, while Lord Canning 
left to govern India." 

for what was called his annexation 
fell on the name of Dalhousie 
while in India his social qualities had 
' hw and to none more than the 


his admirable administration of the Punjaub alone 
would form the greatest glories of his government, 
the general merits of which were thus summed up 
in the columns of the Times : — “ He could point to 
railways planned on an enormous scale, and pattiy 
commenced, at an expen.se of little more than 
a mile ; to 2,000 miles of road bridged and mettled 
— nearly the whole distance from Cal<;^te to 

* Among these he was popularly known by the 
of “ The Laird of Cockpen. ” a quick-step ofteit by' tlic 

bands as a compliment to him. ‘ /i; 



^§f^,.^<iepaj^cnt of p^blic;%H.' 
^’jpacw- with these public works, he 

W j^BeHSPOCtttli^ of Rowland Hill, whereby a 
fie^ ifrbjpi R^shawur to Cape Comorin, or from 
t^|E.(MS^hee, is conveyed for three farthings, 
of the old charge ; to the improved 
trauiiiij| for the Civil Service, covenanted 

and ; to the improvement of educa- 

discipline j to the organisation of 
council ; to the reforms wliicli it had 
' such as permitting Hindoo widows to 
and relieving all persons whatsoever 
4sk of forfeiting jiroperty by a change of 

. '1* C.;.v I ’ 





1 '■ 


Su^li ,was the active tenor of Lord Dalhousie’s 
atteinistration ; and before closing the narrative of 
it^Ht'hotiCe must be given of an important change 
i^hich was made in the constitution of the East 
India Company. 

; ;;J[h 1S53 the charter of 1S33 expired, and a bold 
'Was made to wrest the (jovornment of India 
Company, but die Wliig Ministry resolved 
td^i^jitinue \it in their hands, not for any definite 
for so Jong as Parliament should 
iBy Sir Charles Wood, Bart, the President 
^ Control (and, in 1859, Secretary of 
the bill was introduced in a lucid 
tifjflve hours, which, when it was considered 
liad only come into office five months 
bad been then a stranger to the affairs 
bf deemed an exhibition of no ordinary 

pdw^r, '^'d htsld out the prospect of an able and 
vigbroub administration, and this was subsequently 
to the utmost extent. 


,ii'eiit"from! 


?jfeiected by a most mj^hidus .probeSs?/i^f 
devised by the secretary, Colonel . 

Melviil, K.C.B^ ; and of the number 
a certain proportion were to be named 
Crown. “ Under the old system many of ihe 
eminent of the public servants in India. were 
eluded from the Direction on their return 
England, owing to their invincible repugnance tO 
laborious and humiliating course of canvassing;’ 
but the minister was now enabled at once to avail' 
himself of their valuable assistance.” * ^ , 

Bengal and Behar were now placed ^ under 
separate lieutenant-governor. Prior to this, the* 
administration of these provinces, peopled by mom,; 
than 50,000,000, and contributing fully a third of 
the Indian revenue, had been cast on the Governor'^ 
General ; and when he was absent, a circumstance, ^ 
which not unfrequently happened, the duty devolved 
on the senior member of Council, who was sometimes 
an officer of the army; and under this anomalous 
system there had been no less than ten governors 
and deputy -governors of Bengal in the course of, 
I as many years. During this period of pcrpctu£tl 
I change and consequent weakness, the oifice of 
! secretary had been held by Mr. (afterwards Sir 
; I^rederick James) Halliday, a cadet of Haileybury, 

I who had entered the Comjiany’s service in 1825; 

I and to wliose great local knowledge, judgment, and 
j diligence it was owing that tlie administration 
exhibited the requisite degree of consistency; and 
for his eminent services he was appointed, in 1854, 
first Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. , < 

By a third provision of the charter, the patronagjb; 
of the Civil Service was withdrawn from the Court 
of Directors to make way for the principle of oped 
competition without reserve. . 


CHAPTER XL. 


aisrfMy 


CHKISTIANITY IN INDIA, — A BRIEF NOTICE OF ITS PROGRESS. 

' 

fields of the Christian preached the Gospel in India 
an^ tradition alike assign and is extremely well suppoif|< 
of St. Thomas, and Meander both admit ' 
foundation of several and that a Christian 
The story that he ^ 
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.■^■jrr&o n«iny, the* tW# wit (S* the" 
M ^ Atfired the Gteat, headed by Bishop 
die ninth century, to the shnne of 
is one of the most interesting events in 






TPhe J^cirmgteiSi 
mission, tell us tUt, 

G^t away on the isle of 
Sea, which certainly was 
penod by a little Christian 
St. Francis Xavier, the second ^ipo^i 
1542 , found a populition P^ofes^WL 
Christianity, oddly mingled with 
and Judaism St Ihomas, it is 
dieted that the religion he had plantM* 
should flourish there m strength agsrfljli^ 




history. Mailapore, or “the City of the 
a town on the seashore near Madras, 
iCfiDcd by the Portuguese San Tome, as being 
of the labours and martyrdom of the 
t apostle of India, is to this day pie-eminently 
Sti'oni^hold of Christianity there 
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THE INDIAN 


the beginning of the thirteenth century Marco 
vherc St Thomas sulTcicd 
eat Mount,’* which uas 
11 Christendom, while the 
revered the apostle as a 
;e, on their first arrival in 
rprise, found many Chris 
emselves the Christians of 
of Portugal ordered the 
>e sought for “ in an old 
Ki over his tomb without 
’ digging there in 
'as discovered, and there 
tOjgether widi the head of 
saint was skin ** * This 
tnall chapel of the cathe- 
Scenes and Stghts m 


prediction he inscribed upon a piIla 3 r^|MyH 
pore 1 his pillar then stood 
sea, and its inscription told that 
should reach the foot of it, a 
should arrive 111 India and 
faith When Vasco de Gama lan4wW^Ki^)l& 
of India, he found the encroaching 
Its base , all of which is perhaps as 
Portuguese assertion, that Sh Tl^fpr^kS 
built in Southern India 3,300 Chfj^tian 
“ The religion of India,'*" Says Bruce^ 
unchanged since the days 0^ St Thopia$f^^H 
own At this day Christian im^ssiono^4^H|H 
are freely subscribed to by wealthy 
Siva. A missionary who waits^ 

King of Travancore, and asks 

purposes, does not depart etj|lg| |^B8BHBBIIii 

ChmtM ^school at TubbaloOMjfipil^^ 


teen 'established, ’ .aad , 'in ;' t^y , ■ 
and seamen, as converts, must ; 
to disseminate the Gospel; and 
‘ who put himself on board ship 
sure of respect on his voyage, 
an#^,i i^oom^ from co-religionists in India; but 
flW western world began to sink into 
a&^y and barbarism, and the sixth century saw 
*V.&|^';eagle of Rome become little better than a 

^ in April, 1541, that St. Francis Xavier 

' .''board tlie admiral’s vessel, wliich 

ca|||edXI^Oii Martin Alfonso dc Sousa, Governor^ 
Gjji^l^bdf the Indies, with five other ships, to take 
p^S^sipn of his government, and he landed at 
doi'bn?the 6th of May, 1542, after “touching at 
Soep^^ according to Alban Fuller. Preaching, 
te^ingi and baptising, he visiteil La Pescaria, or 
thc;,i^^M C'^ofist, Cape Comorin, Travancorc, at the 
Sp^di;j|LSl,es, Amboy na, and Japan; he died when 
abOJ^t^tO: visit China, in 1552, in his forty-sixth 
yciit, the scenes of his laliours to the 

j^§jn^' .who, from the middle of the sixteenth 
Cie^JOf^;^nwards, had ever had great success in 

prejudice, some >\Titers assert that 
in many instances, introduced them- 
Brahmins, and “ with some anoiint 
in the way of religious observances, 
numbers to receive the outward form of 
ba.ptism;’' but, with an order so 


barely probable. 

; reign of Ackbar, the Roman Catholic 

'i^ftis^ignkries tibo came from Goa were received at 
tpu^. and for fifteen years resided at Agra with 
;i^j 5 ^ct 'an^ iii honour. 

V,l.\Th0 earliest Protestant missionaries came from 


I nmark; and with the latter the 
was closely connected. 

Hindoos, Christianity in any form 
imited progress, notwithstanding 
brts of Christian missionaries, as 
the Indians are idol-worslup])ers, 
all the customs that pertain to 
atry; so that their most simple 
liflfer in no way from tliose of their 
'V and distant ages, since every 
\ jrtfers .to the superstitions they 
ffpnee ^ the number of converts 
inlill;"^ likely to be increased 
j bbe^mes diffused, and the mind 
in the East.’’ 

.'.A A'. ’ 


'^?^ued;b3^, the^ British 

the Company was som'e\vbat'':d:yers^'''^^^ 
e^ly period considerable atten^jb^lf'^l 
certainly paid to the diffusion of the 
faith among their native servants, by the e^tablfefc 
ment of schools and chapels in their factories^ . v 

By the charter of 1698 the Company were bound' 
to maintain a chaplain and schoolmaster in eveiy' 
garrison and superior factory, and to set apart 
proper filace for the performance of divine worship. 
They were also obliged to have a chaplain for 
every vessel of 500 tons, whose salary was to com- 
mence with the voyage of the ship, and who was to 
be approved of by the Archbishop of Canterbury^ 
or the Bishop of London ; while all resident minis^ 
ters in India were rcf]uired to leam Portuguese anA 
the Hindoo languages for the due instruction of 
“the Gentoos and others in llie Christian reli- 
gion ; ” and on the union of the two companies in 
1708, it was directed by the charter that the chap- 
lain should take rank after the fifth member of 
council at his factory. 

In 1677 die Company sent out a special teacher,, 
Mr. Ralph Ordc, with a liberal salary, “ to teach all 
children to read h'nglish and to write and cypher 
gratis ; and if any of the other nations, Portuguese, 
Gentoos, or others, will send their children to 
school, we rer]uirc that they shall also be taught 
gratis ; and,” adds tlie document which is quoted 
by Peter Aiibcr, “lie is likewise to instruct them- 
in the [irinciples of the Protestant religion.” * 

In 1744 the Comjiany gave hearty assistance to 
tlie Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,' 
which had sent to India missionaries and quantities, 
of books, aiding the Danish missionaries already^ 
established in Southern India; and to thos^ 
preachers they gave the use of a church at Madras^ 
and another at Cuddalorc, empowering their agentS: 
at the former city “ to give them, at such times aS 
you shall think proi)cr, in our name, any sum of 
money not exceeding 500 pagodas, to be laid but; 
in such manner, and appropriated to such iise$,' a^l 
you shall approve of.’* , . , , ^ 

In the year 1752 the Court of Directors wrqite 
to Bombay, desiring to have “the soldierjr,.:i^ 4 : 
others of our dejicndants in the presid|tt^^^i 
Bombay, instnicted in the principles pf ihe'^&l| 
tant religion,” and ordering two more 
reside at Tellichcrry .and AnjcugO, 
the formation of charity schools 
children of soldiers, mariners, 
adding : “ When schools 
quence of this recommendatibn, 

• “ Rise Prbgte^'||^ 



aM , coiijjwwxn^ ''them _'iD 
" pro^*fission of, tjh<e ^TrotesitaAt 


li l*f^W'*r"' ■ 


;^ir it must be borne in mind that, 
llpiike all other rulers in India, the British Govern- 
Heut has scrupulously abstained from any violent 
hiterfetence with die various religious beliefs of the 
.Jiatiyes, however grotesque these may be. Its 
^ecclesiastical establishments have been cliiefly for 
ithe benefit of its own Christian servants, though 
for {ax ,tOO long a period the spiritual good of these 
numerous and hard-worked classes of Europeans 
was overlooked; but of late years churches and 
chapels have sprung up in all considerable towns, 
stations, and cantonments. 

The labours of Christian missionaries with all 
this, however, have not been attended with any 
great success, as compared with the many millions 
among whom their labours are directed, and the 
more cautious Anglo-Indians liave rather shrunk 
from the risks attendant on a loo energetic spirit 
of proselytising. Tartly through their own fault 
in attempting to translate the whole of the Scrip- 
tures into the most diChcuU languages, with which 
they were most imperfectly ac(|uainled, and jiartly 
through the &t.w''e'Striking, attractive, and si)lendid 
ritual of the C’athohc ( luirch, the success of the 
English missionaries, whether of the Established 
Church or Baptists, has been very inferior — at least, 
in a numerical amount — to the Papal missionaries. 
‘And yet the most able and best member of the 
great Roman Propaganda had been found to confess, 
,aft^r residing forty years in India, that only the 
very worst of the natives he converted remained 
Steady in their new faith.” t 

At Tinnevclly, an extensive district of the 
;jSouthem Carnatic, one of the best efforts of the 
i^issionaries was to be seen, and it was such as to 
^‘-encourage the hope that much might have been 
.Sdoine elsewhere. In the very centre of the district 
two villages containing 900 native Christians, 
^i|jyUh xegular schools, native ]jriests, and catechists. 
^;|^;lived in harmony; no idol was to be found 

■ :ige of Hindoo idolatry. Ser- 
in the church daily, and group.s 
f seen under the great shadows 
pinning cotton whi c chanting 
3 ne village w^as named Mothe- 
r Nazareth. 'I'hey were the 
5 of the Christian Knowledge 
They had been, says Auber, 
missionary among them but 
" &c* t MacFarlane’s India.*’ 


religion 'among tfiemselvi^' 

Among the last reUgioii^*'‘effq^ 
guese in British India was th|ver|^itBff' 
church at Cossimbazar, which som^M ^ 
a pagan temple, and where a slab in 
‘•desires our prayers for Fra Jeronimbi!, IjS 
friar of Goa, who founded this chapel 
Near it may be traced the graveyard 
Dutch factory, iii which were laid, in 
remains of the first Mrs. Warren Hasting^!^;t^fSl^*^ 
Despite what the cliarter of 1698 ordainbiPql^^t 
cerning the ecclesiastical establishment, 
the stations were found to be destitute of 
and chaplains in the lime of Sir John Shoirb ^ 2 ^^/ 
Teignmouth), who, about 1795, took measurS®^' 
have these wants supplied, and who compfsiiSSsfil^' 
much of the general indifference and 
jirevalent among our ]jeople in Bengal, j V 

But at one time the East India Company actuMy 
adopted the policy of excluding missionaries • alltb-^ 
gether from their territories; and as these restrictlcms 
existed till about the beginning of the preserif 
century, religious progress \vas necessarily slbw; 
and, in 1813, during the debates upon the ne# 
charter, when much was said respecting the' propa- 
gation of Christianity, nearly every man wbb Jiad 
lived in India was bitterly opposed to the ap^biut- 
inent of iriissi<marits to be .salaried by trie state. 
Nevertheless, the time liad coinc when it 'fes 
necessary that India should have a regito/j^ 
\vell-a])jjointed hierarchy, headed by prelates 
Angli('an Church; and in the renewed 
provision was made “for the maintenaiifce’^ 
siij)])ori of a church establishment in 
Indie.s.” 

By the 49th section, it w^as provided, 

Majesty should be pleased, by his royai|abl® 
patent under the Great Seal, “ to erect, fpuri^'^d 
constilule one bishopric for the ' 

British territories in the East Indies/' ,'^E'^’bne 
archdeaconry for each of the preddericiiS^/ the 
Comjiany were to jiay aarittrii tb'the 

bishop, and £,2,000 per anrium; to eacli pf trip; 
archdeacons. ' 

Wliile the subject of the Episcopal ^triblisri-* , 
ment was under discussion, a claim pUt mjHM 
the State Church of Scotland, bn the, 
ample ])lca, that the majority of British 
in India were Scotsmen, and of* the 
communion. The justice of the 
denied by Parliament; but 

t “ Lord Td^mouth’s Life 





ir^ ' 

|^^ifntt^;;^tuch the Ptestyteifian/fe’si- 
demand as a rights was only 
K^'Jboon from the Court of Directors, 
of the Roman Catholics were, of 
-t time, ignored.* 

^ Bishop of Calcutta was 

j^ajiishawe Middleton, D.D., wlio was 
and was consecrated on tlie Sih of 
as, metropolitan of all India. I'his 
v,fil|b;;|i|ijpf^ntment was admirable, and it has been 
‘JiS3§|3^^ the lawn has not been often Avorn 

! men than Bishoj^ Middleton and 
Heber. The former died on the 8th of 
a monument to his nieinor)' was 
' St. I'anl’s, London. Subscxiueiitly 
, ' 1 ^tlfl)£ty’'Wd Madras were each made bislK)i)rics ; 
.fe.'Jiatter ^ so lately as 1 85 5. 

conversions Avere fre([ucnt]y the cause of 
feeling and monetary <iuarrcls among rela- 
t^li^i^while the converts themselves were placed in 
,;iftn^iij*^aVDUrable position. By certain regulations 
ijjffQipiUjgated in 1793 and 1S03, it was provided, 
11, Questions of succession to property should 
in confonnity to the religion of the 
obvious intention of this Avas to give 
Sj';a^d Moliammedans the benefit of their 
> 9 odes, than Avhicli tiotliing could be 
jmt^ble. Unfortunately, tlic regulations 
obscurely Avorded, ami in a ca^e 
daily acquiring new im])()rtaiK:c, av.is 
yji^pycrlooked. The efforts of Christian 
.were beginning to bear fruit, but no 
p^^Tiid^b^ made for the social position of 
t!p|s<i^yerts, , As the regulations stood, there Avas 
that by the mere fact of 
they forfeited the riglits of sue- 
would undoubtedly have belonged 
^in if they had continued Hindoos. This 
had never been (‘onteinplatcd, and 
pver, ih itself absolutely intolerable, avus 
,a ,nevv regulation (in 1829), Avhich 
Ijte rules relating to succession, as 
iligion, should bind those only Avho 
jf^'^ Mohammetlanisin or Ilindcoisin 
n opened. d"hc effect Avas to 
1 to Christianity from all tram* 
superstition, and give them 
freedom.’^ t 

l>as.sed, on the cx- 
'^onopoly, it contained 

C']' t Ikvericigc's *' India,” 




‘'^-"'^aU’eaeh' d'f' 

faihs shall 'always be mmisters 
pf Scotland/* and concludes with jiiStIjyvS 
‘Hhat nothing herein contained shall 
strued as to prevent the GoA^er^o^Cr^^ne3E^f 
Council granting, from time to timej witK'; 
sanction of the Court of Directors and of!,® 
Commissioners for the afiliirs of India, to' ^ 
sect, peTSua.sion, or community of Christians, hol 
being of the united Church of England and Ifi&l 
land or of the Church of Scotland, such sums pi 
money as may be expedient, for the purpose OJ 
instructing, or for the maintenance of places ' pi 
Avorslii]).*’ 

In 1S20 the Bishop*s College, near Calcutta. 
Avas founded for tlic education of such students' a, £ 
tile (government or the religious societies con- 
nected Avitli the Churcli of England may place 
there. It lias a principal, two jirofessors, eight 
missumarics, two catechists, and a printer. The 
Bible has been translated into ten languages foi 
India, and the New Testament into five others — 
iK)t reckoning the Serampore AXTsions. 

In Ce}lon there is a bislio]) of the Church of 
England. Avilh several clergymen ; the Church of 
Scotland, 'Wesleyan Mctliodists, Baptists, and 
American missionaries are all engaged in the work 
of icligious and intellectual teaching ; but through* 
out the i^^lind, anumg all Christian denominations, 
tile Roman Catholics preponderate; yet the 
(1 over nor rejwjrte<i about 1850, lliat multitudes 
\^^,o call tlicinsehcb Christians in public arc, in 
secret, closely attached to Buddhism and the 
Hindoo mythology. ; ; 

In iSiauritius, sa)s Mr. Bridliam, the Church of 
Rome has ever the pre-eminence, in the antiquitfji^ 
of its foundation and its numerical superiority^, 
1 'lic white and creole ])Opulation, with few exce^; 
tions, belong to that ]'Ci--.uasion — somewhere aboiit 
80,000. 'Ibc remainder of the religious pom- 
rniinity may be divided into two sectiohS-^rmp 
Church of England and the Protestant DisseMef^; 
Among the former arc the officials ■ civil 1 
military, some Anglo-Indians, and a few pp^ 
Avhile the latter is extremely limited, 
consists only of a fcAv old Elugiienot 
ThLiv is also an English bishop £iS 
(IIong-Kong), wlio, in tiipe to come,/ 
a vcr\' beneficial influence on the"f^‘” 
island.s adjacent to India, 

Fcav Protestant missionarie$ 
active in India than ^ the Bit] 

it 


lUyliiud^S ” 

. -w. -.'.''-if 




?! ',S' : 


[it;3oW to pur GoypniiiSettt by th^t 
iiarISJinv'i'SiSf but < where ''&ey';were nearly 
Pj^^'i)rl:^Tiug the administration of Lord Minto 
: by'm unfortunately at variance 

"fmth the good sense and enlightened spirit he 
jj^ii&ually displayed. 

- ;Ab:bough he defrayed out of the jniblic treasury 
;i^(5 expense of several native grammars, diction- 
■iriesj and other rudimentary works, printed at tlic 
- Seramppre Press, and aided liberally the Serampore 
’ ^ansj^idn of the Scriptures, he yet issued an 
'/edict, " Which evidently tended, if not to crush 
them altogether, at least to diminish their useful- 
ness, and bring them under bondage. Prejudices 
•were then strongly entertained by Sir (}corge 
Barlow and all old European residents that the 
^recent mutiny at Vellore had some connection 
with missionary labours ; hence they were ])ro- 
hibited from i)rcaching in the streets, from sending 
itinerant native preachers into villages, and from 
the gratuitous distribution of controversial tracts ; 
though no restriction was imposed on their private 
tuition or their translation of the Scrii)tures ; and 
they were at full liberty to conLiiiue tlivine service 
in Benga>e witliin the walls of their mission 
houses ; but one of the earliest acts of Lord 
Minto’s government threatened the luckless mis- 
sionaries with something very like probcri})tion. 

The reason for tliis procedure against them was 
the discovery of a pnmplilct in Persian, containing 
an account of Moliainmed, so scurrilous, that it Avas 
deemed dangerous, inllainmalory, and likely to ex- 
'Cite discontent among the Mussulman population. 
Hence, the Governor-( General in Council not only 
prohibited the issue of religious tracts, but ordered 
^lat publications in the vernacular tongue in tlie 
mission house at Calcutta should be abolished ; 
.and. as this was not deemed sufficient to place tlie 
rnissionary press more completely under govern- 
ment control, the Baptists were ordered to remove 
it from Serampore to Calcutta. 

Serampore was then Danish and not British 
iS^toryt it has been justly said that Lord ]\Iinto 
^ 11 ( 14^6 over the missionaries there 

jjie , would have had at Coiicnliagen. It was 
violation of the rights of a European 
‘fThe removal of the missionaries from 
says a writer on the subject, “was 
} a confiscation of their property there, 
I the whole establishment on which 
,;been expended, worthless. If by 
oer this could be called tolera- 
§3 ;aiid Moharumedans, what was. it 





'deciatdff.'^o' fce\'ij&()uis^-.S 44 :, 
be gagged id order ti»t 
preach the Gospel within 
to the natives who would Iihv4"; 
accord to listen to it. The whole 
was so monstrous, that when the 
monstrated, Government hesitated' - ih, 
out coercive measures which coulA ' 
been characterised as an anti-Christiaft ^ 

I'he interdict on preaching in the chapel'^^ 
cutta was withdrawn, and the missionaries 
their Serampore press by submitting to- a- 
ship.” 

Lord Minto’s edict against the Baptists ; 

more to be regretted that he had the 
honour of being deemed a model admihistraton 'i 

The year 1S12 saw their press again in full op<it!fc?;‘ 
tion, and we find Dr. Carey UTiting thus to Ml; 
Fuller, another leading Baptist : — “ I have a greit;' , 
desire to do wliat I can to ensure the gradual per- 
fection of tlie Oriental versions of the Scriptures 
after ray death, and I am therefore trying to. lay' a 
foundation for Biblical criticism in these languages ; 
by securing to the public the little that I know -of’ 
them. I have, therefore, begun to write grammars 
of the Telnya, the Orissa, and the language of the 
Sikhs, to which I intend inimedialely to add 
grammars of the Kurnata, the Kashmeera, arid tBe , 
Nepaula ; of the Bengalee, Sanscrit, and ; tbe 'i 
Maliratta, 1 liave already published grammars, and,^, 
a dictionary of the Mahralta. I am about a 
galce Dictionar}'. I have also in my mind 
have proceeded far in collecting materi^#v|i: 
gencial dictionary of the Indian languagesjj/d^^ 
from tlie Sanscrit, of which that language, 
is the basis. I intend to give the 
Greek synonyms of the Sanscrit throuj^iout 
J live to accomplish all this, aOd the 
hand, I think I could then say, 
thou thy servant dei)art in peace.'” 

By Mullen's general census of IndidH ^i^ions, 
taken in 1862, there were in India^itt' 
missionaries ; eighty-one ordained 
catechists; 890 native churche^j 
tians; 21,252 communicants; 
boys, and 14,723 girls. 

For all this, unfortunately, it seems 
mitted that the Government schoolsf’^^] 
much generally for either religion or j 
students who go into them as ^ 
hammedans often coming forih , 
faith at all, and their conduct 

♦ Edinburgh Siar^ 
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the 15 ible, but they must I 
^e opportunity of believing. It , 
by no means deters ; 
missionary scliools, ' 


/ v3^Jivywi,i, 

be much better filled . 
Jb^Veniment, by j^ersons who 
practical education. ; 
difficulty, and even ‘ 
^Wic« with old religions j 


: Christianity was that of the Prii&ss,;fit 
, (daugluer of the Rajah of Coorg), who';’^ 
: in one of Prince Albert’s letters ' “a^^ 
and intelligent girl,’’ who was bapti^P^ 
3otli of June, 1852 ; “ Victoria 
he adds, “and will look after herj^^ 
married a Scottish gentlsfKMi’*^ii(*^ 
Camiibells, ofKinloch, aijfi 'di^^pUl 
, * Bohn^s ‘‘India." ' f '♦aifeolf 
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S'Cliristiarn'm 

i India at a% 884 ; lirit 
1 Church of Scotland ,thereis dhdd^ ' 
|&‘|^m1|)resbyteri but as the reports for the 
^j^e 'Jd^i^cdve, or without a synopsis, no 
can be given ; while those of the Free 
, Scotland show about 914 baptised 


number, in Christmti 

pupils. ' 

^^r 'The Roman Catholic Church in India^ But^ 
and Siam shows an approximate number of Ato 
bishoprics, 906 priests, and 100,000 adherents, mth| 
1,000 schools, attended by 40,000 children; an^J 
these are exclusive of the archbishopric of Goa 


CHAPTER XLL 


tORt> CANNING GOVERNOR'GENERAL. — OF THE SEPOYS AND INDIAN ARMY GENERALLY* 



Cn&tns ' John Viscount Canning succeeded, as 
iye, ^have stated, Lord Dalhousic, and was the 
thirteenth and last of the (Governors- General of the 
India Company, and first Viceroy of the 
^rb>vm w He had sat in the House of Lords for 
^bnty years, and had thus acquired a considerable 
irnovmt of official experience. He inherited a 
gfbat name, and was a favourite of J .ord Palmerston, 
ibb^t/Whose auspices he now took office. At the 
' ' banq given to him ])y the Court of 

,; ,I^OTCtbrs, he uttered these memorable words : — -H 
a peaceful term of office; but I cannot for- 
' l^lin the sky of India, serene as it is, a small 
' arise, no larger than a man’.s hand, but 
v.^T*HV44’^%r6wing larger and larger, may at last 
' to burst and overwlieim us witli ruin.” 

^ I’' prophetic \vas this sentence. Some of the 
inbsf tbmarkable events in the history of British 
during the administration of Lord 
' piltmiisie 5 but these were destined to be sur- 
importance, and to require all tlie talent 
|^d, 4 i>owers of Lord Canning to face them — 
^^eadful mutiny, and almost extirpation of an 
0,000 strong ; the awful massacres of Euro- 
f/^yery age and sex ; the loss and recovery 
jx-western I’rovinccs ; the total dissolu- 
^neient East India Company, of so 
},; and the complete annexation of 
ppire to the British Crown, 
imb after the departure of Lord Dal- 
sbr believed that India xvas in a 
; but as the eventful year wore 
tjfiough not of immediate danger, 
&squieting, began to manifest them' 
.^'deposed King of Oude, who had 
to take up his abode in the suburbs , 



of the Indian cajutal, had liis secret emissariej 
actively nt work in scattering the seeds of hostilit} 
to our Government in and around Calcutta. T< 
Mr. Coverley Jackson, a c-ivilian, was given thi 
chief commissionership of Oude, a post for which he( 
was somexvhat unfitted. “Instead of labouring t^^ 
reconcile the chiefs and people to a foreign rule, afje 
Oiitram and Slccman w'ould liavc laboured to do, 
his time was jiassed in unseemly scjuabbles with his^ 
subordinates, and in sowing the dragon’s teeth of’ 
rebellion among tlie iiroud aristocracy of the 
country by a ^\'anton lu d disastrous interference 
wilh the tenure of their estates.” * 

In Delhi, the ancient Alohammedan capital of; 
India, the royal family had been permitted, 
wisely, to maintain a semi-royal court, in which' 
the proceedings of our Government roused a keen ^ 
feeling of dissatisfaction. Contrary to the advice of; 
some of the most experienced men in the Court o|; 
Directors, the Board of Control had resolved to rer,| 
move the royal family from Delhi, and on tlie deatK 
of the king, Babadoor Shah, to abolish the rcgalj 
title, w'ith all its immunities, j| 

Lord Dalhousic had delayed taking action on thij 
measure, from a feeling of deference to the 
remonstrances of the Directors : and thus to 
Canning was left the consideration of this di 
ta.steful piece of policy, but he at once came j 
conclusion, that the stately royal palace Of ! 
the citadel of a strongly fortified town, and xpea 
ing a mile in circumference, '.vas immed“ " ' 
quired for military purposes, and sho^fif 
hands, not of its native prince^ 

Government. ' 

A mortifying communlcatiqb 


t tO'.i 



'Aost ^^&Vpurite' wif4^2$e^t^ 
exclusion of lier otvn son; and 
'tiiis abolition of regal dignity and the 
LA^TMivileges of the long line of the Moguls, 
the activity and zeal of an artfuWemale in- 
she set every secret engine to work to excite 
pL 'hbstile movement against the British Govern- 
not only in Hindostan, but in the Deccan, 
|<^nd ;tfven at the Court of Persia, then at war with 
troops under Outram, wliilc last and far S])read 
Ifthe rumour that Lord Canning had come out with 
b orders from the Queen of Great Britain to enforce 
^Christianity on the people of India, Hindoo and 
'’Mussulman alike. 

'v ' There went abroad, too, a strange prophecy that 
the raj, or rule, of the Coini)any would pass away 
"'^at the end of a hundred years, and 1857 was the 
/;centenary of the glorious field of Plassey. Most in- 
' dustriously were the rumour and the prediction 
propagated together, and the fate of the P'eringhees 
was supposed to bo like everything else viewed 
from an Oriental point of view, amenable to tlic iii- 
.exorablc law of destiny. Hence, towards the close 
of the year 1856, the public mind had become 
completely unsettled, and vague apprehensions of 
" Some fSortentous event or coming calamity per- 
vaded the entire community; and it would seem 
-that this event might have taken place sooner, 
during the Crimean AVar, and u'hcii wc should have 
. been less able to face it - a'f to face it all — but for 
one circumstance. 

The Indian Moslem ever takes a deep interest in 
the fate of the Padishah ; and it is a fact now’- 
; thoroughly ascertained, that oui support of Turkey 
Ijiii the war with Russia in 1854 had such an effect 
|Jupon tlie Mohammedan population of India, as to 
^fljostpone the Mutiny for a 3’ear or two, and to 
|3essen its force when it came.'^’ 

'.Ih times before, mutinies had repeatedly broken 
the native anny, and, in many instances, the 
'i^^ea^nres of repression to which the ofliccrs rc- 
rather evaded the matter than punished 
"Y&mgilished it. Moreover, the native troops of 
whether under tlieir own jirinces or the 
:jQag, had never been quite exempt from a 
’'’"‘it ^insubordinate spirit ; thus liolkar, 
fahd other Mahratta princes had been 
their own soldiers, wbile 
old Lion of Labor j, was wont to 
resided his own victorious troops 
jheir vanquished enemies ; and 

ok’s speech at Falmovth in 1B76, 



Shikaiporft'‘; 
outbreaks, all 
midable. 


- ' ' '' 

In approaching the events 


about to relate, it is impossible th;^ 
phetic words of one who knew India, ? 
seeing and wary Scottish veteran, 

Miinro, concerning the great extensibn 
P'mpire by annexation, as tending togive §16 
its extent and power. 

“ If we could subdue all India to out i 
said Miinro in his time, “it is doubt^Lii^.tj 
would be desirable cither for the natives''5i^:irj 
selves. One of the effects of this conquest';? 
be, that the Indian army, having no longer 1 
bat warlike neighbours, would gradually 
discipline, and that the native troops would 
leisure to contem])late their own strength, and 
it against their J-'iiropean masters.” - 

The same politician had earnestly advised' iibV', 
maintenance of the native protected princes:^ 
their thrones, as a source of union betwee:^/p^i 
Supreme Britisli Government and the Hindoo 
Mussulman populations. 

I n the year 1827 the armies of the East In53ia;|6!^^;-, 
pany belonged to the three Presidencies,, 
its own commander- in- chief. That of Bengal 
sisted of a regiment of artillery, a corps 6f On^ii|eifv 
ten regiments of cavalry, and seventy-live' of"' fn-l^ 
fan try. d'he IMadras army consisted of a re] 
of artillcr)^ anotlicr of engineers, eight regiitierjlla 
cavalry, and fifty-four of infantry. The 
arin\- comprised a regiment of foot artill^^ 
brigade of horse artillery, having fou)r ttopj 
pcan, two battalions of European and 
artillery, three regiments of cavalry, an^ 
nine of native infantry. The cavalry 
silver-grey, fac'cd most frequently 
red, and laced with silver. The; 
scarlet, and the artillery in dark blue.; 

I'heir European troops were ,recr^l| 

Great Britain and Ireland, the 
these being at Warley, in Essex., ' ^ 

In addition to tlie^c fine and carefully 
forces, recruited for among the be$t and 
like tribes of India, there were added to 
these three armies many local and irre]_ 
officered from the line, and denomriated 
Battalions, Irregular Horse, Infantry 
of the Punjaub, Assam Light Infantry;; 
fanlry, the Gwalior Contingent, 
talions, Militia, and Rangers. T< 
strange necessity for having a, | 
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CASSKLL'S H W p 

1^1^ ‘^^iw)xcj£ of ihpfi, 

^,|bdoo i^of Mohaii)medan^se]^y^fcpuld’Wl^ 
pf a jreVengoM nature, thougn both r ' ^ ^ ^ 



<1^ 6f Vbo 1 ib’ 41 :^Qj^fev^' 

^ the !at|mt;Msr of 
\ infmor to the Juw Et 
jpa^el the great peni of this vast intuStary 


lit i^itiia^there were then of all kinds about 
Of these, 40,000 or more 
bel(wed *tO the royal light cavalry and infantr> 
of tW l^ne, whose head quarters at home were 
teSj^ cf tivcjy Maidstone and Chatham, but were 
struck off the home strength, and wcie paid ind 
Tditt^tained by the East India C ompin> 

The cOuntry fiom winch tlu Bengal infuitry hid 
usually been lerruited extended from the eislern 
quarter of Behar to Rolnkund In jitison, the 
men there are lobust, md when in then own dress, 
and untrammelled b\ llu. unset uh l uropt m gall), 
either cml or nnhtu), most of them seemed line 
examples of tlu iuimm foim, tspceiill} those in 
the flank companies which tlien existed 
WrilitiJg of the Indian 11 my in his time by desire 
of Lord Buckinghamshire, S r John Mikolrn siys 
that the Bengil diagoons weieinen of stouUi fume 
than the same corps m Midras “ llu litter iie 
almost all Mohammedans, he continues ‘ ind 1 
considerable portion of the Bengal ( iviliy art of 
the same rare The fut is, tint with ilie exception 
of the Mahratta tribe, the Hindoos aie not cent illy 
Spewing, so much disposed as tlu Molummedius 
to the duties of a troopei ind thoUv^h the 'lo 
hammedaus may be dissipated ind less moial in 
their private conduit thin tlie Ilinlois, liey aie 
aealbus and high spirited soklurs, ind t is exc tllcnl 
policy to have a considerable portion of them in the 
service, to which experience his shown, they often 
beedme very warmly att u he d In the mtivc infintn 
of Bengal the Hindoos are in the full pro[)oition of 
three-fourths to the Mohammeelans They consist 
chiefly of Rajpoots, who aie a distinguislud rue 
among the Khitercc, or military tnlx. Wt may 
j^dge of the sue of these nun when we ire told 
standard below which no leeruit is tikenis 
I feet SIX inches The gu it proportion of the 
; aie SIX feel and iqiw arils J he Ra)])oot 
soldier. The mother spe iks of nothin^ 
at but deeds of arms and ei ery ai tion 
at of the future min is marked by the 
siMns that he has n c eis ed If he tills the 
W the common occupation of this 
5|W0rd and shield are phred neai the fui 
m his Jabo^^** aiUance The frame 
is always unproven (even if his h ibit. 
civil life) by martial exercises , he is, 
W^ treated, obedient, zealous, and faithful ' 

" ^ * **"^^*^ ladmn Amiy, 1834 



deeds of extreme violence, especially in 
where they deemed their honour— of whi<i1h 
have a very keen sense — slighted Or insulted, 61^^ n 
their ( harac ter stained Of this spirit, two or tbfee^ ^ 
examples may be given In 1772, a sepoy of thO 
loth Bengal NiUve Infantry, supposing himsclf > 
m]uied, quitted the ranks, and approaching Captaii^^ 

1 wens, comm Hiding with recovered arms,” 3 S if 
ibout to make some request, shot him dead, and 
then (luietly aw iiteel the death lie merited. Cap- 
tain Crook, of the Madras Cavaliy, once struck a 
sentry foi illowin.; a w iter bullock to enter his 
tent Ihe m in wiitecl calmly till relieved from his 
])Ost, and then seeking the captain, shot him dead 
with Ins caibine He nnele no attempt to escape. 

He hid avenged his honuui, thus teiribly, for a 
blow given, and he nut with ( ilm fortitude the 
death whicli punished liis crime* An otlicei re- 
htes mother instinee of adheienee to honour 
thus — \ sei)oy, of tlu Jkngil N itive Infantry, 
w is leeustd l)y one of hib (omndes of having 
stolen a riqiee and l ])ui of tiouseis Jheseijeant- 
mijor befoie wlu)m in the fust mstmee the charge 
w IS bicHi^hl was liotli unilile and unwilling to give 
It (reck nee besides the unusu il ( ircumstance of 
i n itue soldier bein^ tjuilty of so base an act, the 
acnised s( poy had ilwais been remirkably con- 
si (Lions foi lus brue and upii^ht eonduct His 
bieast w IS litei lly covered with inedils, and he 
hid lon^ been i ( iistoined to llie voice of praise 
Still howeitr ju tu e deiinnded tint the chaige 
‘•liould not l)f dismissed without m impartial in- 
vestmtuin Ihe whole ifliii was brou^it to the 
notice of the commanding ofheer, who cltsued that 
the sepoy’s residence should be imme'diatdy and 
thoroLighlv exinuncd C)n opening his knapsack, 
to the utter istonidinient ind regret of the wholc 
regiment, the stolen | rojiMty was discovered*^' 
None, liowevcr looke 1 moie thunderstruck ^ 

the sepoy himself He clenched his teeth 
bitter agony, but spoke not a single word. 
eolonel told him that though circumstances wer^f. 
so feiifiilly against him, he w^ould not yet 
nounce him guilty, as it was not impossibtiiii jbW 
might be the victim of some malignant 
lie therefore dismissed him from hl$ 
until tlu lesult of further inquiries sho) 
a full (ornution of his guilt or inn‘ 
few hoius the sepoy was observeL^^,, 
hut, and walk with burned stefpjS 
held He was soon concet, , . 


‘Ibid. 
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‘iadditioni tqh*;i^is /^owi;jog.’_^]|^g^ 

' lat^'"'^;' 1^ie.^Beng4' regents ^WpeJ':^^ 

of th determiaed suicide. ' The' service; and, in 1856, a" 'GoiVci^ .,,, 
stretched on the ground, witli his issued to the effect, that in future 
back, and the blood gushing from enlisted as a soldier who was not wifliSili 
bpen throat. He had effected his purpose when reejuired. This order, which 

knife, which he still grasped, as if necessary for the discipline and milx^t^c|| 
intention of inflicting another wound, the army, produced a deep and marke^ ' 
carried to the hospital, and carefully at* in every regiment of the Bengal army. X 
i|||enii^d, but the surgeon i^ronounced his recovery Hitherto the military service of 
Ilfmpossible. A pen and ink were brought to him, pany had been deemed a noble and- 

wrote with some difficulty on a slip of profession; but, under the new rule, lhe,sdj^j 
?' J;paper, that he firmly hoped that he had not failed nephews of the high-caste sepoys, who we^evH 
iAuin bis attempt to destroy himself, for life was of no ing for vacancies, would have to fore^, ,. 

■' ;:;yalue without honour. He stated, too, that though service altogether, or defile their caste, by ’’’ 

’ Vit might now be useless to affirm his innocence, he the Kala ptuvnee^ or “black water,” as theytCf®^^, 
'iV^oped that a time might come when his memory the ocean. - 

. ^ should be freed from its present stain, lie lingered By this time a change had come over the 
,.”,,no less than fifteen days in this dreadful state, and pean soldier's view of his native comi^de* ' 

'died at last apparently of mere starvation ; for, singular facility with which, in our early ' 

though he invariably made signs of a desire for campaigns, enormous masses of native troops vsjfefCf 
: food, it was, of course, impossible to give it to him, defeated and dispersed, as at Plassey elsewh^jp^, 
and any nourishment would merely liavc i)rolongcd by a mere handful of Europeans, led to -the ixot 
i., Eis miseiy. Two days before he died, it was dis- unnatural conclusion, that they were as 
covered that a Bengalee servant, of low caste, who in natural courage as in physique; anctit, 

‘ had taken offence on some trivial occasion, had with a feeling almost bordering on 
placed the stolen goods in the sepoy’s bundle, and it was found that the sepoys, in subsequeiit(|jp^s \ 


then urged the owner to accuse him of the theft. 

- The disclosure of this circumstance api)eared to 
give infinite satisfaction to the dying soldier. 


when disci] )lined and led by British officers^^-, 
came good and efficient soldiers. Hence,'' ' 
more than one occasion, those of Madras , ' 


Prior to the dark days we are approaching, the crossed their bayonets in battle with the.^ j 


native and the British soldier always became great grenadiers of King Louis; and at Ehtirt^<^||^& 
' fiends; the latter invariably siDoke well and Bengal regiment thrice planted their , coloni^^^B 
. ‘ pettingly of “Jack Sepoy," by whom they were the breach, wlien two corps of the Hne.d^<|iAfe;' 
(''; {< in turn admired for their daring valour, and other to quit the trenches. ’ 


fy;::;^;kcellent qualities. “ It is pleasant,” wrote an Few trooi)s in ll\e world xvere 
I \jlpfficer on this subject, “to see the ranks inter- and carefully considered than those 
fv^jnaingling on a march, and to hear the native, when armies, after a revulsion of sentiment 
||^the,,sun grows hot, begging to be allowed to carry opinion took idace in their favour,, 
musket of his wayworn Kuroi)ean comrade.” lauded in general orders, and, often . 

1856 there was more than one cause to dis- application on their part, they had 
the minds of the native troops, whom many and allowances given them. “ 'rhiey, 


^anid no mean authorities — averred that we had and pampered like children,” isayjs^i^,; ,\mter, ' - 
tat^pered too much. More than 40,000 men of “or as if they had been Prsetorfen . 
^^f^iepoyarmy were recruited in that land which with whom it rested to bestow or withhold ; , 
been a source of trouble — Oude — and imperial title and power. No w^onder, 
i^Pl^ei>'Vie)y of attaching them more esj)ecially to they became inflated with an idea of 

H^K^eirVlCe.! thev had eniovcrl fbp nrlvilfTfro nf imnnrtn-nrr' r»nrl 


,they had enjoyed the privilege of importance, and considered thems^^\ves 
numerous and vexations lawsuits masters of the state. Their self<0nipl|^|j^;4 
those of others, on the production gradually over-stepped all bounds, 

M|||fr|0m, their commanding officer. This mercenary armies, they threatened to, ; 

M^^fc^^arkablc privilege, which greatly foniiidable to their employers than to 
^^^fe&lpottance in their own localities, Many statesmen had 

wa's’^nexed^ and hence humouring them so much, 
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l^ment there was'bne great obsUde-^B^*eh’^ 
ancient antipathy between the Airi^ 

Mohammedans. The former composed^’fcy m ^ 
greater bulk of the population ; and latfe , 
though quite numerous enough to be formida!l>i^| 
derived from their superior position, ais a.'#|ice| 
dominant ami still warlike class, a greater 
of influence than their mere numbers would 
dicate, , ' ' '.‘5 

The natural effect of this antipathy was to ki&6|>;‘‘i 
the two classes apart, and make it seem impossible t 
to combine for any common object. A Ware of this! 
security against a united revolt, our (Governments 
a])pear not to liave under-rated it ; and yet, by a ^ 
most singular and unforeseen fatality, they — without;' 
a suspicion of what would ensue — destroyed the 
security, and enabled Hindoo and Mohammedan < 
to fraternise, and make a combined effort together • 
for the overthrow of our empire in India. 

Hiis was the cry so artfully raised, that the 
religion of both was in danger, and that Christianity ■ 
alone would be tolerated. It has been deemed 
singular that such a cry could have any influence, 
as a succession of (Governors-CGeneral had vied with 
.tty#^»or little cake, made simply of flour j each other in carrying to tlieir utmost limits, the 
from hand to hand, ami from ; true ])rincii)les of religious toleration ; and some 
^ to Station, pledging each man to stand by j had given so much countenance and encourage*' ' 

jlilS ^i)a’^£lde~each regiment to do so by its neigh- ' ment to the most absurd of native superstitions and , 

I idolatry, as to nearly incur the ('barge of forgetting '' 
a$ the Mohammedans were now for a that they themselves were Christian men, and the 
/'-jg^t^lly ihiolent and overbearing demeanour, those ! representatives of a Christian Government ; thus, in 
all others, in a swaggering air, ; 1803, even the car of Juggernaut, with its blood- i 


’ieht^ained t 
inence of British su- 
once said, ** that some 
. in India would get 

up with :Si^^roats cut*' * 

in Oude, with the rumours of 
a^nnt^M'wTorcible conversion of all classes to 
Cliristiahityf,! cs:n$ad measures for defence and 
> qnenceH<|^be taken with decision and promptitude; 
,.ahd iyell lifas the force of systematic and combined 
, by the Hindostanees. For a 

past it had been known tliat a brisk and 
(but to the European, puzzling) corre- 
maintained between the different 
iteglments bf the Bengal army, how^ever far apart 
they::tnjght be stationed. 

There was, as yet, no reason to suppose that any 
schemes of revolt or aggression were in j^rogress, or 
4 hy thing beyond a general understanding that the 
battalions mi^t mutually rely on each other for a 
iCombined resistance if the British (Government 
attempted in any way to coerce them in matters of 
■ i^Kgipny or alter the conditions under whudi they 
' - At an emblem of universal agreement, 


' and avbwbd hatred of the Feringhees. Nor was this , encrusted wheels, was placed as carefully under a?, 

guard of British troops as if it had been the altar oft 
a Christian church ! , 

It is almost needless to say that not the slightestil 
intention to reverse this policy had been manifesl^djl^ 
but ripe as they were for revolt, the Bengal sepb^ 
were ready to listen to any incendiary, and';;® 


, altogether /Unnatural, The loss of empire could 
,h^ly fail to them with something, at least, 

s.>Of ^Ueh animosity towards their conquerors; for 
’ instead of being a dominant race, under an 
or; they were reduced to engage in trade or 
lire, or submit to wretched pittances as the 


a puppet king, who was the degraded grasp at any pretence to justify their mfedll 




'M. 


a race of unbelievers, 
that some catastrophe was coming 
Ififce minds of many Anglo-Indians ; 
were who laughed, and said — 
last our time, and so we need 
le they thus deluded them- 
Gsecurity, the native army had 
^ the belief that it was 

"dictate terms to Govern- 
l editor of the De/Ai Gazet/e. 


treachery. The terrible delusion spreadlikbiw 
fire, “and a circumstance so trivial in itsb®;| 
one can hardly speak of it with gravity,^ 
not the cause of a revolt, unsurpassed iril)l3 
and ferocity, the spark applied to th^^] 
so many hands had laid, atid, in' ^ 
death, desolation, and despair~’ivbl 
unlike anything known in histbi^ 

Vespers, filled India with 
horror and grief ' 






GREAT HALL Ut THE DEVVAN KU-i.'s JM IHE I’ALACE OF DELHI. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

! -THE ENFIELD RIFLE IN THE BENGAL ARMY. — THE SriRIT OF MUTINY AT RERHAMPORE, ETC.-^DIS- 
■ , , , BANDING OF THE 1 9TH BENGAL NATIVE INFANTRY. — REVOLT AT MEERUT* 


y^lT'has been deemed questionable whether the dis- 
Hi;;4^<^tion excited by the two royal families of Oiide 
Delhi, or even the vague discontent of the 
would have culminated in a revolt 
‘ ^ army, with its attendant atrocities, but ! 

Va:y^ Unexpected incident of the greased | 


cartridges, which caused a most or)portune source 
for com])laint against the Government 

Towards the close of 1856, it had been de^ 
termined to replace the old infantry musket, the 
Brown Bess,’^ of so many wars and glories, by an 
improved firearm, with a grooved, or rifled bore, 
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and which could not be easily loaded without the 
lubricaiiibn of the cartridge ; and Dumdum, a dm- 
tonmetitsix miles north-west of Calcutta, was 'one 
of the schools of musketry for instruction in the 
use of this new weapon — the Enfield rifle. 

Early in January, 1857, when the manufacture of 
these cartridges (which, before being used, must be 
torn by the fingers, or bitten) was proceeding briskly 
in the Artillery Arsenal of that place, a classic^ or 
low-caste workman, asked a soldier of the 2nd 
Grenadiers, a high-class Brahmin, for a draught of 
water from his lotah^ or drinking-vessel. The 
grenadier declined, on the plea that the vessel 
would be defiled. 

** You think much of your caste,” sneered the 
^lassie; “but wait a little; llie sahib-loi:;ue (wliite 
gentlemen) will soon make high and low caste on 
an equality; as cartridges smeared witli beef fat 
and hog’s lard are being made up in the magazine, 
which all sepoys will be compelled to use.” 

The mention of two kinds of fat was singularly 
artful and malicious, as one was the abomination 
of the Hindoos, and the other of the Moham- 
medans j like a double-edged sword, it cut two ways, 
and the subject once mooted, was not likely to be 
permitted to subside. The astounded grenadier 
rushed, in an agony of shame and terror, to the | 
sepoy lines, where the new's was speedily discussed 
with much real, and probably more pretended 
alarm ; for the story spread like wild-fire, and the 
credulous sepoys of both religions readily believed 
it was a base attempt on the part of the Government 
to undermine their faith. It was useless for anyone 
to insist upon the absurdity of this idea ; tliey were 
convinced of its truth, and could not be persuaded 
that though the cartridge-paper might be glazed, it 
was not greased. 

The public post was literally laden witli the 
letters of the alarmed sepoys, and in a very few 
days every regiment in Hindostan was affected with 
tlie same emotions of danger and frantic passion. 
The little cloud of which Lord Canning spoke by 
chance was “ growing larger and larger,” and might, 
in bursting, overwhelm the empire of British 
India with ruin. When first made aware of what 
wa$ Major Bontein, the officer commanding 

at DumdtiriJ, paraded all the native troops in the 
cantonments, and asked them if there 
were anji^^totnplaittts. 

On tmSi at least two-thirds of them, including the 
native ^jipcers, stepped to the front, and in a manner j 
that— 'Whatever it veiled — was perfectly respectful, j 
stated their objection to the method of preparing 
the new rifle-musket cartridges, as “ the mixture 
employed for greasing these was opposed to their 


religious feelings, and they begged to suggest the 
employment of beeswax and oil in such propor- 
tion as, in their opinion, would answer the end*; 

I required.” ' 

I It is but too probable that the moderation thus 
shown, blinded the military authorities at the be- 
ginning to the extent of the evil. At all events^ 
there seemed no necessity for instant or severe 
action, and they contented themselves by ordering 
that the further manufacture of greased cartridges 
.should cease, and that, in future, the men might pur- 
chase the necessary ingredients at tlie bazaar, and 
apply them with their own hands ! The moderation 
exhibited at Dumdum jn-oved quite exceptional; 
for, in other quarters, the excitement, instead of 
being allayed by assurances that tlie cause for it had 
ceased to exist, continued to increase, and the 
Inspector-General recommended that the Home 
Government should not send out any more made- 
up ammunition for the Enfield rifles.* At first, it 
was only the grease to wliich the sepoys objected ; 
but it was now discovered that there was something 
mysteriously wrong with the paper, as, unlike that 
which had been previously used, it had a glazed 
appearance, which, the sepoys were resolved to con- 
sider, was the result of greasing. Thus, on the 6th of 
February, General Hearsey, commanding the divi- 
sion of Bengal troops, reported as iollows, from Bar- 
rackpore, to head-quarters : — “A most unreasonable 
and unfounded suspicion has, unfortunately, taken 
jiosscssion of the native officers and sei)oys at this 
station, that grease, or fat, is used in the composi- 
tion of this cartiidge-pajjcr ; and this foolish idea is 
now so rooted in them, tliat it would, in my opinion, 
be both idle and unwise to attempt its removal.” 

As, if no ulterior or darker ])urpose were in view, 
it was generally believed tliat the objection to the 
polluting cartridge was sincere, and the growing ex- 
citement was treated with calmness ; but ere long, 
indications of deliberate evil were manifested. ' 

On the day before General Hearsey wrote the 
letter above cpioted, a jemadar^ or native lieutenant, 
waited upon Lieutenant Allen, of the 84th Regiment 
of the Line, then stationed at Barrackpore, 9^rge 
military village, distant twenty-four miles bw^tet , 
from Calcutta, and informed him that the Your 
native regiments in the cantonments were ready, 
to break out in open mutiny, and that he had been - 
invited to attend a meeting on that very night, fot 
the puqDose of maturing the plot, and scheming out ■ 
the mode of its operation. Lieutenant Allen , 
loth to attach much importance to a statement ; 80 ' 
startling ; yet he boldly visited the lines W 'tbev' 
time when the alleged meeting was to be held, that, 
* “The Sepoy Revolt; its Causes, &c.** By' Henry , 
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he might Jiave :6calar evidence of it; but none Calcuua, on the 24tli of February, and the 
took place* j V of it were, according to the custom in $h<?b paaes, 

Thfe faithful jemadar, however, persisted in his entertained by the sepoys of the 19th/ Bengal 
statement, and asserted that the resolution to hold Native Infantry, there in garrison; and ajfc the /east 
the meeting had been postponed in consequence of the all-engrossing topic of the greased ba^tridges 
certain suspicions being excited; but that his in- was fully discussed, together with all othet^ griev- 
formation was .correct, was proved by General ances, real or fiinciful ; and the sequel was hdt far 
, Hearsay reporting again, on the nth of February, j distant, 
that the Europeans at llarrackpore were “dwelling | On the following day, when Colonel Mitchell, the 
upon a mine ready for c.\i»losion that he had | officer cominamiing, ordered a distribution of blank 
been watching the bearing of the scj)0vs foi some ' aiiimunition, fur niuskcliy exercise, the men of tile 
time, and was convinced that “tlieir minds had ; iqtli refused to put it m their ])Ouches, on the plea 
been misled by some designing scoundrel.’' | of having susjacions as to liow the cartridges had 

To counteract the imjiressions jirodin ed by those been ])rej>arcd. As llicy were of the old fashion, 
intrigues, the general paraded all the troops on the ' made uj), as usual, m dark blue paper, and at a time 
9th, and availed hiinseif of that knowledge of ^ before Knfield rifles had been heard of, this con- 
Hindostanee which he so thoroughly jiossessed to duct was deemed as absurd as it was outrageous* 
endeavour to disabuse tlie minds uf Ins hearers. j Colonel Mitchell intimidated them with some 
“Energetically and exjilicitly,’’ he says, “1 ex- , tliificulty ; they acceyited the packets of ammunition 
plained in a loud von e to the whole of the men the in sullen and ominous silence, and repaired, on 
folly of the idea that jjossessed them — that the dismissal, to their lines. 

Government, or their olfii'crs, wished to interfere Jn tliL course of the evening, after secret con- 
with their caste or religious [irejudices, and im- sultations, during winch they worked themselves 
pressed upon them tlie absurdity of their, for one into a frenzy of excitement, they rushed forth, burst 
moment, believing that tliey were to be forced open the Ltlle huts where the spare arms were 
to become Christians 1 told them the IJntish w’erc | deposited, and seized them with shouts of defiance. 
Christians of the Hook, /u., Trotestants : that we 1 To Colonel Mitchell only two courses 'were open : 
admitted no jiroselytcs but those who, being adults, ! to march against the mutineers in the dark, or 
could read and fully understand the jirecepls lakl | remain under arms till morning ; and both of these 
down therein ; that if they came and threw them- i were open to doubt and objection. There were no 
selves down at our feet, imploring to be inatle | Euroi)ean troo])^ at berham]>orc, and no others, 
‘ Jlook-Christians,’ it could not be done , they could j save a detachment of cavalry and a battery of 
not be baj)lised until they had been examined m I artillen', both of whom, doubtless, sympathised with 
the tenets of the Hook, and proved themselves fully ! the infantry now in revolt. 

conversant in them ; and then they must, of their own | The night was so intensely dark, that even with 
good-will and accord, desire to become Christians , the aid of torches there would have been a difficulty 
of the Book ere they ( oiikl become sc).'’ in findmg the way ; while the ground near the lines 

In conclusion, the general asked them if they j was interspersed with dangerous tanks, which would 
understood what he said, esj^ecially the and Grena- have impeded the operations of cavalry, and the 
diers, who nodded their assent, after which he dis- ; torchlight reflected from which would have enabled 
missed the parade ; but, still doubtful of the lemiier ^ the mutineers to open a destructive fire, \vhile they 
of the troops, he laid before the authorities the 1 themselves would have been quite unseen. Anxious 
dangerous policy of having six regiments of native to avoid an issue so bloody and doubtful. Colonel 
; infantry brigaded in one place, such as Barrackpore, Mitchell held a negociation with them. This ended 
without any European cor])s of cavalry, infantry, or ' in a compromise ; he, on his part, agreeing, as a 
artillery, to be a check upon their movements ; ' first stei), withdraw the horse and artillery, and 
Adding, that so far as influence v^ent, the native > the mutineers on theirs, agreeing to make submis- 
officers were of no use ; all they could do was to ^ sion. To this arrangement Colonel Mitchell should 
hold themselves aloof, hoping, by so doing, to never have stoo])ed, by permittijrg mutineers to 
- escape censure, though, in fact, thc^^ were afraid of dictate terms, at a time when insubordination was 
V; ^^eirpwn men. He then quoted tie remark of Sir , sjireading far and wide. 

, 'Cip^CS Metcalfe, which we have given elsewhere. | During these incipient affairs, the Commander- 
; ‘ of the 34tli Native Infantry (one , in-chief, General the Hon. George Anson (son of 

regiments harangued by General Hearsey) j the Earl of Lichfield), who had been in the Guawls, 
'marciite^ into Berhampore, 116 miles north of j and served at Waterloo, was, unfortunately, far away 
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at Simla, whither he had gone for the benefit of his 
health, . "But Government seemed to be now ftilly 
alive to the perils that were impending ; and two 
days after the news from Berhampore reached 
Calcutta, ' the Oriental Company’s ship, Btntmck^ 
was $tcaming towards the Irawaddi, with orders to 
bring the whole of II. M. 84th Regiment from 
Rangoon, with all possible dispatch. Meanwhile, 
th-. refractory 19th had been ordered down to 
BarracTvpore. There, too, with an eye to the future, 
were disi)atched a wing of H.M. 53rd (or Shrop- 
shire), with two troops of artiller)', while twelve 
guns were also brought into the cantonment. 

. At this most dangerous ])eriod there was a great 
paucity of Eiiropenn troops in Ijidia, which had, in 
a great measure, been denuded of those that weic 
imperatively necessary to control an infuriated, and 
most infatuated, native army. Battalion after bat- 
talion had been withdrawn, desjiite the remon- 
strances of Lord Dalhousie, who ultimately was 
compelled to inform the checse-iiaring Govern- 
'ment” at home, “ that he would not be responsible 
for the safety of the empire if any more Eurojiean 
troops were withdrawn ; yet four more regiments 
were sent to Persia after he had retired from the 
country;” * and now, there was little more than one 
British regiment to ten of natives between Calcutta 
and Agra ! 

On the 24th March, our 84tli Regiment reached 
Calcutta, and proceeded at once to Chinsurah, to 
wait the arrival there of the tqUi. The obje(t of 
all these preparations was too palpable not to be 
completely understood by the secretly disaffected ; 
and, presently, the 34LI1 Bengal Native Infantry in 
particular, forgetting the probably affected modera- 
tion which they professed when harangued by 
General Hcarscy, loudly expressed their sympathy 
with the 19th, whom they dei larcd to merit, not 
punishment, but honour, as a reward for the defence 
they made of their sacred religion. 

The time now passed on with little disturbance, 
but with intense discpiietude and anxiety by tlie 
El|rope^ms^ — especially those wlio had families ; 
UAid Jt * afterwards transjiired, that a g^eat and 
conspiracy had been organised throughout 
thatva^ sepoy army which we liad been more than 
a 'hUfldifed'.years in bringing to perfection, for tlie 
aimuIta^k^US revolt of every regiment, at every 
Station {ti Hindostan, on the last Sunday of May, 
1857,“ at the hour of churcli service, when all 
Eumpeanswertto be murdered, Avithout regard to 
sex or,, age. But God willed it otherwise ; for had 
tliis event actually taken place, we must inevitably 
have lost India, for a time, at least. 

^ MarshVnan’s India,'* 


The 34th, though they must have been fully 
aware of the vast importance to themselves of 
remaining quiet till this terrible Sunday came, could 
not suppress unequivocal signs of the mutinous 
spirit that inspired them, 'lluis, two days before 
the iqtli came in, on the 29th of March, a sepoy of 
tlie former corps, named Mungal Bandy, maddened 
by the excessive use of bhangs and other intoxicating 
j drugs, armed himself with a sword and loaded 
musket, and staggered up and down in front of the 
lines, calling iij)on his comrades of the 3^th — the 
Bradshau^-kii-Puliaii — to rise, and tlireateiiing Avith 
death any lOuropean avIio should ajiproach him. 
Lieutenant Bough, the adjutant, rode to the parade- 
ground, and, assisted by Sergeant-Major Hewson,, 
attempted to disarm the dangerous drunkard, while 
calling ujion the (]iiartcr-guaid to turn out; but 
the latter, under a jemadar, looked sullenly and 
passiA^cly on, spectators of llie struggle. As the 
adjutant approached, Mungal Bandy, from the cover 
of a field-])iece, bred, and shot the horse of that 
ofticcr, Avho then discliarged one of his ]>istols, but 
missed, and ere he could draw his sword, Bandy 


, made a riisli, and ('ut him down. Kre the blow, 
! which AA’as not mortal, could be rei>ealc(l, Hewson 
I sprang forward, but Avas severely Avouiidcd, and 
1 both I'Airopcans Avould have l)een murdered in the 
end, liad not tlie orderly of l/uaitenant Bough, a 
I ^klohamniedan, seized Ikindy, who Avas in the act ol 


I levelling his reloaded musket. 

1 With several other oifux'rs, A\hom the sound of 
! the firing liad alariiiecl, General Hearsey, C.B,, was- 
, ]a'omptly on the ground, and, by his resolute spirit, 
crushed that Avhich was on the eve of lieroming a 
, general mutiny. Riding iqi to the jemadar and his 
I recreant guard, Avith a cocked ])istol in his hand, he 
i threatened to blow out the brains of the first man 
i Avho showed the slightest symptom of < lisobedience. 

I They AVer e thus oa era wed, and AvithdrcAV to their 
j posts. For Iheii conduct, both Mungal Bandy and 
1 the jemadar were tried, convicted, and hanged in 
' front of the lines. The name of the former fanatic, 

' Avlio Avon an unenviable notoriety in India, as the 
shedder of the first blood in the cause of the 
mutineers, AA^as, from thnl circumstance, given to all 
I sepoys, as “ Bandies,” Avho excited the hostility or 
I contempt of the British. . ,, 

j On the day after this outrage, the 19th NatiVei';^, 
Infantry, on the Avay to Barrackpore, reached f , 

, Bamsut, eight miles distant, Avhen sohieriring of the. ,;; 
])uni.shmcnt in store for them transpired, and;E6rd'>' 

^ Canning, in a minute of date the 27th of ; 

I had announced what it was to be : — TbeJOpeh 
refusal of the Avhole regiment to obey'ordetsft&fe 
seizure of arms with violence, and a ttithtiteoisi but 
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combined resistance to the authority of its officers, I 
>vith arms loaded, is an offence for which any j 
punishment less than dismissal from the service j 
would be inadequate ; mutiny so often and defiant j 
cannot be excused by any sensitiveness of religion 
or caste, by fear of coercion, or by the seductions 
or deceptions of others. It must be met j)romptiy 
^ and unhesitatingly, without the delay of a day more ^ 
tlian may be necessary.” | 

It has been questioned whether Lord Canning 
acted uj) to his own ideas of tlie enormity of the 
crime when he proposed so mild a jiunishment 
as mere dismissal, or being turned out of the 
service ; and this painful ceremony took place at 
Barrackpore, on the 31st of March, thodjgli the 
regiment had iietitioned for ])ardon. 

Wlicn tlicy cntererl IJarrackpore on that day, the 
19th found there under arms il.AI. 53rd and ^.^th, 
two P 2 uro[)ean ])atteries, and the Body Guard of the 
Governor-General, a corps of whoso fidelity, though 
Indians, there never was a d(.»ubt, and the disband- 
ment w^as at once carried into effect — a measure 
that undoubtedly filled the regiment with grief, 
and which they strove to avert by too late signs of 
real, or pretended, rcixmtancc. On one side of 
the parade-ground stood the Kur()])ean trouj^s and 
batteries, v'+h the Body Guard ; on the other were 
the 34th, with the native troops ])reviously at that 
Station. BeUcen tlicm were halted the doomed 
19th Regiment. 

To all llie officers it was a time of no ordinary 
anxiety; for at any moment all the natives might 
make common cause against all who had white 
faces, and of the former .pooo were present. 

. The warrant for disbandment was read, and con- 
cluded thus : — I 

“ The regiment has been guilty of open and 
defiant mutiny. 

It is no excuse for this offence to say, as has 
been said in the before-mentioned petition of the 
native officers and men of the regiment, that they 
were afraid of their religion, and that they appre- 
hended violence to themselves. 

It is no atonement of it to declare, as they have 
therein declared, that they are ready to fight for 
■ itheir Government in the field, when they have dis- 
obeyed and insulted that Government in the persons 
’ of its officers, and have expressed no contrition for 
rthe^r heavy offences. 

the 19th, nor any regiment in the 
of the Government of India, nor any sepoy, 

; Or Mussulman, has reason to pretend that 

, has shown, directly or indirectly, a 

4fesii;i2f;tpr interfere with the religion of the troops, 
has been the unvarying rule of the Govern- 


ment of India to treat the reUgious feelittgftOfallits 
servants of every creed with careful respect, and 
representations or complaints put forward in a duti- 
ful and becoming spirit, on this or any other subjedt, 
it has never turned a deaf ear. 

“But the Government of India expects to re- 
ceive in return for this treatment the confidence of 
those wlio serve it. 

“ From its soldiers of every rank and race it will, 
at all times and in all circumstances, enforce un- 
hesitating obedience. They have sworn to give 
it, and the Governor-(;eneral in Council will never 
cease to exact it. To no rhen who prefer com- 
plaints with arms in their hands will he ever 
listen. 

“ Had the sepoys of the T9th Regiment confided 
in tlieir Government, and believed their com- 
manding officer, instead of crediting the idle stories * 
with which false and evil-minded men have deceived 
them, their religious scruples would still have 
remained inviolate, and themselves would still be, 
as they have hitherto been, faithful soldiers, trusted 
by the state, and laying up for future years all die 
rewards of a long and honourable service. 

“ But the Governor-General in Council can no 
longer have any confidence in this regiment, which 
lias disgraced its name, and lost ^all claim to con- 
sideration and indulgence. 

“It is, therefore, the order of the Governor-General 
in Council, that the 19th Regiment of Native 
Jnfiintry he now disbanded ; the native commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers and privates 
be discliarged from the army of Bengal ; and this 
be done at the head-qu irters of the presiding 
division, in the jirescnce of every available corps 
within two days’ march of the station; that the 
regiment be paraded for the purpose ; and that 
each man, after being deprived of his arms, shall 
receive his arrears of pay, and be required to with- 
draw from the cantonment. 

“The European officers of the regimeut will 
remain at Barrackpore until orders for their dis- 
posal shall be received from his - Excellency the 
Commandcr-in-chief. d'his order to be read at the 
head of every regiment, troop, and company in the 
service.” 

AVhen ordered to ground arms, the regiment 
obeyed without a murmur ; their colours, which 
' were of dark -green silk, were theif liken away, and 
the number of the 19th, which had been raised in 
' 1776, was struck from the Indian Army List 
Though the sentence could not he reversed, their 
peaceful and repentant behai’iour won them several 
: indulgences, which they could scarcely have aiitich 
I pated. They received payment of their arrears to 
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the utmost ^triria, with money to pay for the c^ft^'^iho was made of the 34t3i Regiment; and 

and boats that had brought down their families. Of the general in command the leading English 
“This gracious act was keenly felt,” says General ‘ j<oumal wrote bitterly at this time. 

Hearsey, than whom none knew the sepoys better; j “ The Commander-in-chief, a holiday soldier^ who 
“and loudly they bewailed their fate, saying the had never seen service either in peace or war, was,, 
regiment had been misled.” j in the meantime, enjoying the pleasant climate of 

The future fate of the 19th, the Ung-ka-Pultatiy Simla. A shameless job had some years before / 
has something of melancholy interest in it. They sent him at one step from TattersaU's and New*^ 
begged to be enlisted into other corps, and offered , market to the command of an army in one Of the 
to fight the 34th, as the original source of their Presidencies ; and when a vacancy occurred in the 
disgrace. Both requests were, of course, declined, * chief command of 300,000 men, the authorities at 
and they dispersed to seek other homes. Many * home at once recognised the claims of family and 
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perished of cholera by the wayside ; some were j personal acquaintance in the disposal of the post 
employed as menials by rich natives, but none of General Anson apjK'ars to have had no share in 
them , were afterwards seen in arms at any time the disbandment of the Barrack jjore regiment, and ; 
agaiust the Government, while some were found it was not until three months afterwards that the 
serviflg bravely as volunteers against the rebels. adjutant-general notified withdrawal of the objec^ 
i^^mment now hoped the matter was set com- tionable cartridges.”* 

The danger was actually spoken Meanwhile, the distribution of the mysteriouaV 
of a of the past, and a vessel w^as char- and unleavened cJnipatties was becoming moire> 

tered back the 84th to Rangoon. It seems visible, not only among the troops, but the general;;;,' 

now difRctilt to conceive how the Governor-General po])iilation. 

and his Council were so deluded. Their conduct On the and of May, the 7th Oude 
was slow and vacUlating towards the 34th, whicli Cavalr)-, then cantoned about seven inilBS, 
contained a number of those men who had cheered Lucknow, when ordered to bite, or othetiw^e 
and applauded Mungal IJandy; and now incen- the new cartridge, the use of which, though 
diary fires, the sure fordriinners of mischief, were by order, through some unexplained v ; 

constantly taking place in localities far apart, yet # Times, 1857. ; ; ' . ' 



still served 0ut^ refus^ 'The regiment was one 
which belonged to the deposed monarch of Oude, 
, and from that circumstance, and other influences 
brought secretly to bear upon its members, though 
the insubordination took the pretended aspect of a 
religious scruple, it sprung from a different senti- 
ment ; as, on the 8th of May, the regiment sought 
^to instil a mutinous spirit into the 48th Bengal 
Native Infantry, quartered at Lucknow, and tacitly 
proposed that the corps should league together. 
Fortunately at this time the administration of Oude 
was in the hands of the able Sir Henry Lawrence, 


H7 

ordered out for carbine practice ivith 'the ne^ 
tndge, all, save five, declined to me ' ifee 
eighty-five malcontents were at on<ie 
before a court-martial, and sentenced tb ten 
imprisonment with hard labour* On t^e 
May their sentences were read out on 
Their uniform was stripped off them, and iron 
shackles were fixed to their ankles. Many of these 
men were the flower of the regiment, who had done 
the Queen good service in many a battle, and &ey 
imjflored the general to have mercy, and not 
degrade them by a (loom so ignominious ; but they 


COLONEL FINNIS MURDERED. 
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who was offleiating as chief commissioner in were marched off to gaol. On the following even- 
tbe absence of Outram, and took instant measures I ing, while the Europeans were in church, the men 
for repression. The aspect of some of the j of the iith and 20th Bengal Native Infantry began 
regular native troops, with a wing of II.M. l to assemble tumultuously within their lines, a,nd were 
32nd, and a battery of eight guns, wliich he ! evidently bent on mi.schief. The European officers 
. brought against them, proved too much for the | at once hurried to the spot, in the hope of pacify- 
' mutineers, who threw down their arms and fled, j ing them. One of the first who arrived was Colonel 
' At first Sir Henry was disposed to disband and I Finnis (brother of the then Lord Mayor of London), 
disperse the whole of this mutinous Oude regiment, ! who was shot in the back while in the *act of 
4^ permit those who were guiltless to re-enli.st ; ' haranguing the 2otli. Choking in blood, he fell 
k,; Canning acted, perhai)s, more wisely, and | from his horse, and was hewn rf pieces. The 

it*‘was a fiction discharging soldiers ' woik of slaughter thus fairly inaugurated, the 
them back the next,^’ ordered the j sepoys gave way to the most dreadful excesses; 
of the native officers, with one or 
‘ about fifteen sepeys. 

■ eventful scene was at hand. Ninety 

3rd Light Cavalry, at Meerut, when 


while the troopers of the 3rd, with yells, nished to 
the gaol, burst in its gates, and released Hot only 
their comrades, but every felon and miscreant in 
the place. Joined by. these wretches, aittd all those 
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vagabonds who usually infest our Indian 
stations, the European bungalows were sacked and 
given to the flames, while an indiscriminate mas- 
sacre ensued of all Christians, without regard to 
sex or age. The women and children, who took 
refuge in the gardens, were all tracked out and 
shot down amid the most fiendish yells. 

None who witnessed the horrors of that Sunday 
night at Meerut ever forgot them. ‘‘ On all sides,” 
wrote one, ** there shot up into the heavens great 
pinnacles of waving fire, of all hues and colours, 
according to the fuel that fed them 3 huge volumes 
of smoke rolling sullenly off in the sultry night air, 
and the crackling and roar of the conflagration 
mingling with the shouts and riot of the mutineers.” 
^'Bungalows began to blaze around us,” wrote 
another, “nearer and nearer, till the frenzied mob 
reached that next our own. AVe saw a poor lady 

in the verandali, a Mrs. C , lately arrived. We 

bade the servants bring her over the low wall to us, 
but they were too confused to attend to us. The 
stables of that house were burned first. Wc heard 
the shrieks of the horses. Tlien came the mob 
to the house itself, with awful shouts and curses. 
We heard the doors broken in and many shots, 
and at that moment my servants said they had 

been to bring away Mrs. C , but found her 

dead on the ground, cut horribly, and she on the 
eve of her confinement.” “ It was not until sun- 
rise on Monday,” wrote a third, “ that we knew, 
with anything like certainty, tlie extent of the 
atrocities committed by the savages within the 
cantonment of Meerut. AVhat spectacles of terror 
met the eye almost simultaneously with the return 
of day I The lifeless and mutilated corpses of 
men, women, and children were to be seen, some 
of them so frightfully disfigured, and so shamefully 
dishonoured in death, that the very recollection of 
such sights chills the blood.” * 

It is difficult to believe that there was at this 
time, in Mecnit, an Fairopean force consisting of 
60th Rifles, the 6th Dragoon Guards (only 
halfchorsed, however), a troop of horse artillery, and 
5b6 :l£^llery recruits — about 2,000 men in all, and 
But, unfortunately, the command 
liands of General Hewitt, an old man, 




* “The Chaplain's Narrative.” 


Vrho, though he had done good service in his 
day, was now unfitted by age, enervated by long 
residence in India, and unable to act with proper 
promptitude at such a crisis — or as Rollo Gillespie 
acted at Vellore, when, half a century before, witli 
a handful of dragoons and his galloper guns, he 
crushed the mutiny there, and saved the Deccan. 

He pleaded, in his report, that he did not think 
the result was premeditated, and that much valuable 
time was lost in calling out the Europeans, whose 
barracks were at some distance from the native 
lines. AVhen the Queen's Carbineers were, at 
length, in their saddles, they dashed off at a brisk 
pace, through clouds of blinding dust and dark- 
ness, for it was then eight in the evening, and 
there is no twilight in India. Instead of riding 
straight for the scene of outrage, for some unknown 
reason they skirted it, and finally debouched on 
the left rear of the native infantry cantonments, 
which were then sheeted with fire. 

On reaching the parade-ground of the nth, they 
found the Goth Rifles and artillery already there ; 
but the mutineers and others were all off eu viasse 
for Delhi, horse and foot, where a sure welcome 
awaited them. 

Had the wretched General Hewitt at once set 
off with the Carbineers and horse -artillery guns, 
leaving the Rifles to follow, he would undoubtedly 
have overtaken and rut them to i)ieces, and thus 
])rcvcntcd the horrors that took place at Delhi ; 
but he contented himself with little more than a 
reconnaissance. An officer of the Carbineers 
volunteered to j-iusli on with a party, and possess 
himself of the bridge of the Jumna, but this was 
not permitted. 

The Goth Rifles contrived to pick off a few of 
the rearmost of the fugitives, and then the horse 
artillery galloped to the front, unlimbered, and 
opened a useless fire upon a copse, in which it 
was supposed many were concealed. The heavy 
discharges of grape crashed and tore among the 
trees, but did no other damage ; and after this 
demonstration, on the plea of protecting the 
station against any other nocturnal assault, the 
force returned to Meerut, while, flushed with their 
partial success, the mutineers, without further 
molestation, pushed on for the city of the Moguls^ , 
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About eight o^clock on Monday morning a dis- 
• orderly party of the 3rd Cavalry were seen from 
Delhi galloping down the Meerut Road towards tl\e 
l^ontoon bridge, whieli spans tire Jumna near the 
walls of the Selinghur Fort. On this being reported 
to the commissioner, Mr. Simon Fraser, .some 
suspicion led him to have the city gates closed ; 
but ere this could be done the mutineens, horse, 
foot, police, and convicts were all pouring within 
the walls, when, rvithout a moment’s delay, the 
work of destruction commenced. They made 
their appearance in front of the stately palace, 
calling clamorously for the king, announcing that 
they had come from Meerut, resolved to fight for 
their faith, and to murder all Eurojieans. 

They set fire to all the bungalows in the Durya 
Gunge, killing e\ery European they met; they 
plundered the disjicnsary near the fort, and on 
seeing Mr. Eraser driving in his buggy, shot him, 
cut off' his head, and carried it about in triumph. 
At the palace gate they shot down Captain 
Douglas, the brave commander of the guards, 
who ventured to remonstrate witli them. Rusliing 
upstairs they found the station chaplain, the Rev. 
W. Jennings, and his daughter, vlio had lately 
arrived from hingland, and was on the eve of her 
marriage. Despite her tears and shrieks, they 
butchered her father before her eyes, and then 
put her also to death, after subjecting her to the 
most dreadful indignities. 

While similar atrocities were occurring cveryAvhere 
throughout that beautiful city, a grand instance of 
self-devotion was given by two Rritish officers in 
the magazine of the arsenal, which was the greatest 
in India, stored with many heavy guns, and a 
vast quantity of firearms, jiowder, percussion caps, 
and material of war. I'liere was another magazine 
outside the walls at two miles distant in the can- 
. tonments; these w^re occupied by the 3Sth, 54th, 
an 4 74^^ Bengal Native Infantry. On the muli- 
.4 neei^S entering the city, Licutena.it Willoughby 
; -;Went to the great magazine, and had the gates 
closed and barricaded, and every measure for a 
v;v, defence taken. This magazine contained 300 
!4‘; pieces .of cannon, 20,000 stand of muskets and 
,200,000 rounds of shot and shell, and 
^tb^l^ijiUnition to correspond. 

;“i;baide. the gate leading to the park were 
plaee4‘. 'two six-pounders, double-charged with 


grape, under Sub-conductor Crow and . S^geant 
Stewart, with the lighted matches in their, ha^ds, 
and with orders that if any attempts were, made tO 
force the gate both guns were to be bred at once^ 
and they were to fall back on that part of , the 
magazine in which Lieutenant Willoughby and I 
(Lieutenant G. Forrest) were posted. The, prin- 
cipal gate of the magazine was similarly defended 
by two guns, with the chevaux dc /rise laid down 
on the inside. For the further defence of .this 
gate, and the magazine in its vicinity, were, two 
six-pounders, so ])laced as to command the gate or 
a small bastion beside it. Within sixty yards of 
the gate, and in front of the office, and command- 
ing two cross-roads, were three six-pounders and 
a twciity-four-])ound howitzer, which could be 
managed so as to act upon any part of the maga- 
zine in that neighbourhood. After all these guns 
had been placed in the several positions above- 
named, they were loaded with double charges of 
grape. I1ie next step taken was to place arms in 
the hands of the native establishment, which they 
most reluctantly received, and appeared to be in a 
state, not only of excitement, but of insubordina- 
tion, as they refused to obey any orders issued by 
i‘Airoj)eans, jiarticularly tlie Mussulman portion, of 
the establishment. After the above arrangenie,nts 
had been made, a train was laid by Conductors, 
Buckley, Scully, and Sergeant Stewart, ready tp. be 
fired by a ])reconccrted signal. So soon as .the 
above arrangements had been made, guards , ifrom 
the jialace came and demanded possession pf the 
magazine in the name of the King of Delhi, To 
this no reply was given. Immediately after that, 
the soiibahdar of the guard on duty at the magazine 
informed Lieutenant Willoughby and me, that tlic 
King of Delhi had sent down word to the muti- 
neers that he would without delay send scaling- 
ladders from the palace for the purpose of scaling 
the walls, and which shortly after arrived. On the 
ladders being erected against the walls, the whole 
of our native establishment deserted us by climb- 
ing up the sloped sheds inside of the magazine, 
and descending the ladders on the outside ; after 
which the enemy appeared in greater number on 
the top of the wall, and on them we kept up an 
incessant fire of grape, every round of which told 
well, as long as a single round remained.’* * 

# Lieutenant Forrest’s "Narrative,** 
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Tbe assailants were all in the unifbrm of the 
of Delhi, and the only persons to work the fdut' 
fiek*pi^ces against them were Lieutenant Forrest 
anf^^CJonductor Buckley. The crisis had come! 
The magazine had been entered at two points ; the 
capture of the guns was certain, and already these 
two officers had been wounded, one by two musket- 
balls in his left hand, and the other by one above 
the elbow. This was at half-past three p.ni. 
Lieutenant Willoughby gave the signal, liucklcy 
repeated it, and Scully fired the magazine. 

A roar followed as if the eartli were splitting 
asunder, and while all Delhi, from the bank of the 
Jumna 10 the Cashmere Gate, shook and trembled, 
the mighty magazine exjdoded, and, for a time, a 
dark cloud overhung the palace and the city. 
Hundreds of the mutineers were blown into the air, 
and won the death they deserved ; but none of the 
brave defenders escaped without injury. Conductor 
Scully was so dreadfully wountled that for him 
escape was impossible, r.s his licad and face were so 
scorched and contused. Many women and children 
who had taken shelter in the magazine also jierished. 
Willoughby and Forrest succeeded in reaching the 
Cashmere Gate. The latter escaped, and the former 
was murdered on the road to Meerut ; but Buckley 
and another, who sought the same place by a 
different route, reached Hewitt’s head-quarters in 
safety. 

While the struggle at the magazine was in pro- 
gress, horror was reigning su];reme elsewhere in 
Delhi, and a general massacre of the Europeans 
ensued everywhere. The bank was pillaged. Mr. 
Beresford, the manager, his wife and five children, 
had their throats cut by pieces of broken glass; 
the treasury, the church, and the office of the 
Gazetiiy were all demolished. The presses were 
hurled into the river, and the types used as slugs, 
while the printers and compositors were hacked to 
pieces. About thirty persons, who barricaded 
themselves in the house of a Mr. Aldwell, made a 
resolute but futile defence, as Mrs. Aldwell and her 
three children alone succeeded in escaping, dis- 
gjifeed as natives, and after many painful adventures 
reach^^the palace of the king, who had there some 
fifty Europeans, whose lives he guaranteed, 

ifvWt fiiith shall soon have to show. 

As soon as the brigadier commanding found that 
the mutineers were in Delhi, he got the troops 
under arms at the cantonments, and lost no time in 
sending down the 54th Bengal Native Infantry, 
under Coloneil Ripley,' with two guns; and that 
officer, while hoping like the rest for better things, 
foresaw but too clearly the terrible sequel. There 
were no European trbops in or near Delhi, and 


was left to our officers but the slender and 
desperate chance of putting down a revolt by 
soldiers who, however well disciplined, sympathised ^ 
with it. The consequence was, that the three 
regiments in Delhi, when brought face to face With 
the mutineers, fraternised with them, or— like the, 
infamous 54th — stood by while their officers were 
all murdered in succ;ession by the 3rd Cavalry. 

Al] thought of making head against the mutineers 
w'as abandoned now ; but Brigadier Grove deemed 
it possible that the Idagstaff lower, a work of some 
strength, near the cantonments, might be defended 
till succour came ; but from whence it would come 
none knew. There, accordingly, the surviving 
officers, and some European residents who had 
escaped from the city, took refuge. The defence 
seemed practicable, and there the brigadier took 
post, with two guns and 300 sepoys who still obeyed 
orders. But tins cxcei)tion to the general treachery 
was of brief duration ; and when they revolted, the 
handful of Eurojieans could only disperse and fly 
for their lives in the night, but under a fire of 
cannon and musketry from the walls of Delhi. 
Some officers and their wives succeeded in making 
their escape ; and many a tale is told of the heroic* 
bearing of delicate ladies, some bearing children in 
' tlieir arms, while, under the scorcliing sun of the 
Indian May, they sought refuge in the deep jungles, 
or waded through streams, with little clothing and 
no food. Meanwhile, the mutiny within the city 
assumed the form and magnitude of an organised 
rebellion ; and the king, either in execution of a 
premeditated design, or as he afterwards vainly pre- 
tended, under the influence of intimidation, assumed 
the sovereignty of India. An old silver throne was 
brought into the marble hall of audience. On this 
he took his seat under a salute of twenty-one guns, 
received public homage as the heir of the Mogul, 
and began to issue royal mandates. 

His son, Mirza Mogul, was named commandef- 
in-chief, and a very helpless one he proved. The 
fugitives in the place, chiefly women and young 
girls, could all have been saved and concealed by 
these infamous princes, had their number been 500 
instead of fifty ; but they were capable of committing 
in cold blood atrocities greater even, when mcaswd 
thus, than those of the mutineers. ' 

For five days and nights these unhappy 
stripped to the skin, were kept in the palace?,' and:, 
all they were compelled to undergo 'will n^er, 
known. On the fifth day they were ' 63 rdei?e^^| 
to be put to death in the great courtyard^ 
by ten a.m. great numbers of people 
ing to the palace as to a festival* - 
and her three children were the only fiHrbpeans 
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who escaped i tliis she achieved b/'sldlfUlly adopt- 
ing Mohammedan disguises, and teaching them to 
repeat the Mohammedan confession of faith. In 
this way, with their fair skins, they passed Sot 
Cashmerians. 

. This lady relates, that on the order being issued 
to bring the victims to the courtyard they cried 
' piteously. After they were all counted, a rope was 
, thrown round them to prevent any escape. Four 
men who were found among them were taken forth 
and shot. The rest, on a given signal, were 
suddenly attacked, by the king's body-guard and 
some of the mutineers, with the sword, and all 
jiyere stabbed, hewn down, and cut to pieces. 

From 100 to 150 men were employed in this 
work. Soon after, the bodies were placed in carts 
and flung into the Jumna. These were some of the 
first-fruits of the revolt at Delhi. 

On an appointed day, the King of Delhi — this 
monarch without a kingdom — proceeded with much 
pomp and circumstance through the magnificent 

Street of Silver " (which is ninety feet broad and 
1,500 long) and other parts of Delhi, and enjoined 
the bazaar people to open their shops. Prince 
Mirza Abnbeker was ap])ointed general of the 
cavalry. The troops held the old king responsible 
for the supplies, but refused to give up the public 
money found in the treasur)^ — more than half a 
million sterling. Several native officers were pro- 
moted to high nominal commands, and most active 
measures were taken to place the blood-stained 
city in a state of defence. A kind of discipline 
was generally maintained, and a determination was 
expressed to do battle to the death with the r>ritish 
if they approached the walls. 

Thanks to the telegraph — that element of civilisa- 
tion for which India had been so recently indebted 
to Lord Dalhousie — the electric wire flashed down 
to Calcutta the tidings of these terrible events, and 
the establishment of a Mogul dynasty ; and then to 
Madras, to Ceylon and Bombay, Lord Canning sent 
immediately for every available royal regiment, 
while a steamer was dispatched to intercept the 
Earl of Elgin, then on his mission to China, and to 
entreat him to forward to Calcutta the European 
force which accompanied him, while orders were 
i ; given to dispatch to tlie front the Highlanders and 
^ Other Europeans returning from Persia as fast as 
; arrived. 

' The felegraph gave our officers in the Punjaub 
notice of the crisis at Delhi, which 
as a common signal to all the native 
Throughout Bengal ; and accordingly, in 
' the tidings of it no sooner came 

was evinced to join in the I 


same career of crime and bloodshed/' Oiir autho- 
rities had now to prepare for the 
dimmish the means of mischief, it to 

disarm the sepoys whenever they ;)be 
awed; and nowhere was this policy qUi&y 
adopted and ably carried out as in the recently- 
annexed Punjaub. 

As its inhabitants were warlike in. spirit there 
was a necessity for keeping a firm hand over;theni j 
hence the troops in the “Land of the Five Waters'* 
were 59,656 strong. Of these 35,900 were Hin- 
dostanees, 13,430 were Punjaubees, and only 
10,326 were Europeans. It was considered Lord 
Dalhousie's “pet province,’' and he drained the 
old districts of their best officers to enrich its 
establishments. “Never,” says Marshman, since 
the introduction of British power into India had so 
large a number of statesmen and generals of the first 
order been collected together in the administration 
of any province. At tlie head of this galaxy of talent 
stood Sir John Lawrence, a tower of strength, with a 
genius for military organisation, although a civilian, 
second only to Lord Wellesley and Lord Dalhousie) 
while among the foremost of his assistants were 
Robert Montgomery, Donald Macleod, Herbert 
Edwardes, Neville Chamberlain, and, above all, 
John Nicholson. But it is not easy to select any 
names without doing injustice to other distinguished 
men, civil and military, whose zeal, devotion, and 
energy achieved the success of which their country 
is justly proud. . . . Cut off from all commu- 

nication with the Government of India in the 
capital, they were constrained to act on their own 
judgment and responsibility ; and when the vigour 
of their proceedings is contrasted with the official 
feebleness too visible in Calcutta, this isolation 
cannot but be considered a fortunate circumstance.** 

The Hindostanee troops in the Punjaub, though 
the strongest force there, were so cantoned as to 
be scarcely capable of combined action, and were 
without the sympathy of the inhabitants, who 
viewed them as foreigners ; hence, had they 
mutinied, they might have had more than the 
Queen’s troojis to face. These advantages were 
not forgotten by the authorities ; thus the Punjaub, 
from which, at this crisis, the greatest danger was 
apprehended, not only remained tranquil, but 
materially assisted in the final suppression of the 
revolt. 

On the 1 2th of May the telegrapfi informed our. 
officers at Lahore of the outbreak at Meerut and 
the revolt at Delhi; but Sir John Lawrence was 
then at Ravvul Pindee, an old walled town of mud* 
built houses, 165 miles N.N.W. of the capital) and 
owing to a stoppage in the telegraph he could not 
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be cot^municated with at this time/ when 
action was necessary, as dissatisfaction among the 
sepoys was notprious. Mr. Robert Montgomery, 
the, judicial commissioner, assuming the requisite 
responsibility, summoned a council of the civil and 
military authorities, and suggested the propriety of 
depriving the sepoys of their percussion caps, if 
not of their arms. The latter, as the bolder course, 


pile arms, at Shce obeyed ; and it w^ afterwards 
akertained that this prompt measure had not been 
enforced one hour too soon, as these regiments 
had formed a plot for seizing the fort at Lahore^ 
and massacring every European there and at Mean 
Meer. But now ensued something of a blunder at 
F'erozeporc. 

On his first intelligence of the mutinies, Mn 



PORTRAIT OF LORD CANNING. 


was preferred. Six miles from I^ahorc, in the large 
cantonment of Mean Meer, were the Sth Bengal 
Cav^ry, with the i6th, 26th, and 49th Bengal 
Infantry^ to control and overawe whom the only 
European force consisted of H.M. 8 1 St Foot (850 
strong), with two troo])S of the Company's horse 
artillery. 

In spite of the great disi)arity of force, as a 
portion of the Sist had to keep I. ah ore from 
becoming a focus of mischief, and only 300 
bayonets with twelve could be brought against 
them, the sepoys, 3,500 strong, when ordered to 


Montgomery sent off an express to that place to 
inform Brigadier Innes. The intimation, which 
reached that officer on the 13th May, for some 
reason, failed to impress him sufficiently. In his 
care was an immense arsenal full of military stores; ^ 
and though he could not but be aware of the ; 
imperative necessity of properly securing /it, \ ; 
45th and 57th Bengal Native Infantry were pei^J^* 
mitted to retain their arms, and lost ho rime w/ 
showing how little they deserved the 
reposed in them ; but, as Sir John Lawi^tt^^e 
in his report on the subject, **it was forri^t^ ito 
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the European barracks were close to the arsenal, at Ferozepore, no murdeiB of Europeans vnexe 
, into which building aipompany of Europeans were perpetrated 

introduced just before it was assailed by the native So early as the 19th of April, the appearance of 
infantry. But after the arsenal had been secured incendiary fires at Umballa announced the dis- 
and the mutineers repulsed, they were allowed to content of the native troops there; and by the 
return and bum buildings in the cantonments at 8th of May wandering Fakirs and others, went 
their pleasure during the whole night of the 14th about wiili a prediction “that in the following 
of May. No adequate efforts were made even to week infidel blood would be shed at Delhi and Um- 
punish them. Even those who in their flight from balls, and that a general rising would take place.” 



COURTYARD OF THE PALACE OF GOVINDGIIUR. 


the station towards Delhi had been seized by the I But only two days after, on the loth, as if they 
police and the country people, were not brought to feared others would anticipate them in the sangui- 
irial ^til reiterated orders to that effect had been nary game, the sth and Ooth Native Infantry rushed, 
issued. But unfortunately, at Ferozepore, errors by tacit arrangement, to their bells of arms, and 
I no en , or w en, at a date subsequent, clamorously began to load and cap their muskets, 
^he light cavalry were disarmed, their horses were They were eventually quelled, and. most strange 
^t ta 'en away. ^ en, however, .he taking of to say, unconditionally forgiven, after which the 
the horses was insisted on at last, the troopers had most of both battalions marched off to join the 
4 full opportunity of concocting their plans for an rebels at Delhi. 

<;)titbreaJr , as the order, instead ol being kept These minor blunders were exceptions to" the 
:$ew^, TOS formally copied, and circulated in the able management evinced in the Punjaub 2ind 
o er 00k ! Cis-Sutlej provinces. 'I'he fort of Phillour, on Ihe 

ut notwithstanding these unfortunate blunders Doab frontier, was fortunately saved by having a 
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company of European* infantry and some European and only seventy European gunners, who must 

gunners placed into it, while the native troops were have been overpowered and destroyed, had they 
expelled. The same promptitude saved the fort of not been reinforced by a subdivision of H.M. 
Govindghur, one of the most important strong- 8ist, hurried over from Lahore in native one-horse 
holds in the Punjaub, having complete command gigs. 

of Umritsir, the holy capital of the Sikhs. When AVhat the 59th would have done maybe deduced 
the revolt took place, it was held by a strong ' from the fact, that it was necessary soon after to 
detachment of the 59th Bengal Native Infantry . deprive them of their arms and ammunition. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

AFFA.IRS IN PESHAWUR. — ACTS OF DISARMING. — MUTINIES IN THE DOAB, AT BAREILLY, AND 

ELSFAVHERE. 

At the time of these occurrences, our troo])s in the of war) “ whatever gave rise to the mutiny, it had 
valley of Peshawur consisted of 2,800 Europeans, settled down into a struggle for empire under 
and 8,000 natives, with eighteen field pieces and a Mohammedan guidance, with the Mogul capital ’ 
mounted battery. On hearing of the mutinies, it for its centre,'^ the authorities were able to counter- 
was suggested by Colonel John Nicholson, an Irish work the jfiot of the 55111 and 64th. On the 21st 
bfficer of great gallantry, to form a movable column of May, the day ajipointed, a party of the former 
of select troops, while, at the same time, a rigid corps quitted their ])ost on the Attock ferry, and 
supervision of the sepoy corres])ondcncc was made inarched tow'ards Nowshcra, where Major Verner, 
at the I'ost Office ; and the 64th Bengal Native who commanded there, had been informed of theii 
Infantry, which was notoriously disaffected, was intentions, and thus interc epted and disarmed 
broken up iiHo small detachments, which were them. But tlie moment he entered Nowsliera 
posted far apart. But the insolent demeanour of with his prisoners, three companies of the 55th, 
the men was no longer ronccalccl, and letters, stationed there, rescued them, broke into the 
addressed to them through ilic post, revelled in magazine, filled their pouches with ammunition, 
descriptions of the atrocities perjietratea elsewhere crossed the Cabul, and, on hastening to Murdan, 
on the Eeringliee men, women, and children, and wliere the rest of the battalion was quartered, its 
urging them to emulate tlie example. mutiny was complete. 

A letter from a ])ortion of the 51st Native It was but too apparent now, that it was im- 
Infantry, stationed at Attock, addressed to the I possible to delay the general disarmament of the 
64th, fell into the hands of Brigadier Cotton, c om- | native troops, and the movement began in Pesha- 
manding at Peshawur, and part of it ran thus : — j wur. There were stationed the 5th Cavalry, the 
“The cartridge will have to be beaten on the 22nd | 26th, 24th, 2 7tb, and 51st Bengal Native Infantry. 
insti\nt. Of this you are hereby informed. This 1 The 21st, having hitherto shown no sympathy with 
is addressed to you by the whole regiment. Oh, I the raiitinccrs, was exempted from the degradation, 
brothers! the religion of Hindoos and Moham- | together with the 7th and 18th Irregular Cavalry — 
njedans is all one 3 therefore all you soldiers j the latter not without considerable hesitation on 
should know this. Here, all the sepoys are at j the part of those in command: “But the case 
the' bidding of the jemadar, soubalular-iTiajor, and ' stood thus. Four native regiments were to be dis- 
havildar-major. All are discontented with this | armed, while tliree, who were to be spectators of 
businipss, whether small or great. What more ' the o})eration, were by no means free from the 
need be written ? ” | suspicion of being more inclined to oppose than to 

Another hand in the .same letter added — “In assist in it."' 
whatever way you can manage it, come into - On the morning of the 22nd, H.M. 70th Foot, 
Peshawur on the 2ist instant. Thoroughly | and the S 7th Irish Fusiliers, with the artillery, took 
understand tliat point ; in fact, eat there, and , j^ost at each end of the cantoiinrents ; and so 

firmly and promptly acted our officers, tbjat the 
IPpIade thus aware of what w^as about to take place, ; four regiments dared not resist, but laid do^H^, thdr 
and that (as Colonel Edwardes said at a council arms when ordered to do so. And this master** 
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stroke had a magical effect on the people and 
chiefs in the valley of Peshawnn 

The next step was to deal with the 5Sth, in open 
mutiny at Miirdan. At midnight, on the 23rd, a 
force of 300 European infantry, 250 irregular 
cavalry, with police, and eight guns, quietly left 
Peshawur, under Colonel Chute, of H.M. 70th, 
accompanied by Colonel Nicholson, as political 
officer. En route they were increased by a party, 
under Major Vaughan, from Nowshera, and by 
sunrise on the 25 th, the whole were seen approach- 
ing Murdan. On this, the mutineers at once 
abandoned the fort, and fled towards the hills of 
Surat, but Nicholson’s galloping troopers soon over- 
took them, and facing about, they made a desperate 
resistance. 

Broken by a charge, they fled again in small 
parties; but 120 were slain, and 150 made 
prisoners. Many of these were marched back to 
I^eshawur, and blown from the guns on parade. 

About the same time, the 5th Native Infantry 
were in a state of mutiny at Umballa, although 
fully aware that H.M. 75th was then ready to 
annihilate them, for the blood of every Briton was 
at fever -heat now; but the officer commanding 
them, dreading the responsibility of bloodshed, 
merely aisbej'^ded them, on which they marched 
off to swell the fast-gathering army of traitors at 
Delhi. 'J'hus every officer did not act with the 
wise energy of Nicholson, as Brigadier Johnson 
permitted Loodiana to be plundered, and the three 
regiments from Jullundcr and Phillour to march off 
with all their arms to Delhi. 

The 14th, at Jhelum, was found ready for revolt, 
but the officer sent against them by Sir John 
Lawrence disobeyed his instructions, and in the 
sharp conflict which ensued, as the sepoys had the 
advantage, they made their escape. This em- 
boldened the discontented regiments at Sealkotc 
to rise, in that way which was now the fashion, 
upon their officers, burst open the gaol, plunder the 
treasury and the Eurojiean houses, and set out on 
the march to Delhi. But Nicholson was not far off, 
with his select movable column, and after having 
succeeded in disarming three more regiments, 
regardless of the then insufferable heat, he pushed 
on with untiring energy and speed. 

Overtaking the Sealkote mutineers, he cut them 
to pieces, took all their baggage and ammunition, 
together with the spoil of the station. Four 
^hundred of them were left dead on the field. 

/In short, within a month from that Sunday 
evening at Meerut, there was scarcely a native 
regiiheht between Allahabad and the banks of the 
Stttlej| which had not revolted ; and as the sepoys 


flocked towards Delhi, as the seat of the 
government, the recapture of it became daily more 
urgent, and, to all appearance, more arduous. 
Lawrence and his gallant compatriots turned all 
their attention to the dispatch of men and muni- 
tion for the intended siege ; but with the slendet 
means at his dis])osal, and the harassing local 
demands upon them, he thought of placing 
Peshawur and all the district that lay beyond the 
Indus, in the hands of Dost Mohammed, and thus 
obtaining the valuable aid of the royal forces 
quartered there. Colonel Edwardes earnestly 
opposed this idea, and referred to Lord Canning, 
on the loth of June. “Hold on at Peshawur to 
the last,” was his reply, dated the 1 5th of July, for 
so completely had the rebels cut off the communir 
cation between Calcutta and the Punjaub, that it 
was sent by steamer to Lord Harris at Madras, to 
be telegraphed to Lord Elphinstone at Bombay, 
from whence he was to send it to the front as best 
he could. 

Though the energetic measures resorted to in 
the Punjaub gave security there for a time, the revolt 
made alarming progress elsewhere. Early in May, 
the 9th Native Infantry were in the Doab ; three 
companies were stationed at Allyghur, three at 
Mynjiooree, three at Etawali, and one at Boland- 
shuhur. Though startled and shocked by the 
events at Meerut and elsewhere, their officers still 
had confidence in them, especially after parties of 
the revolted 3rd Cavalry, in search of plunder, 
came near them, and were fired upon and driven 
oft* At the station of Bolandshulmr it chanced 
that a mutinous agent, or spy, was captured by 
them, and given over to the authorities, by whom 
he was hanged. Unfortunately, he proved to be a 
high-caste Brahmin, and this sequel so shocked and 
enraged the very men who had apprehended him, 
that a frenzy seized them the 20th of Maty; 
they jilundered the treasury, opened the gaoL and 
marched off to Delhi. By the 24th, every detach- 
ment of the corjis had imitated their example. 
The men at Mynpoorce were opposed and thwarted 
by the bravery and energy of a young English 
lieutenant, named De Kantzow, who succeeded, by 
an admirable display of patience, temper, and 
courage, in saving the contents of the treasury, for 
which he was warmly thanked by the Governor- 
General. ^ 

After a little pause, a simultaneous burst of 
insurrection took place, and in localities so faf 
apart, that it seemed scarcely possible tO have 
been the result of a previous understanding. On 
the 28th of May, the Hiiiriana Light Infantry, and 
the 4th Irregular Cavalry, quartered in the towns 
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of Hansi and Hissar, north-westward of Delhi, 
broke out into opeh mutiny. This they in- 
augurated by an indiscriminate massacre of all 
the Europeans, accompanied by atrocities as black 
and as sickening as any that had yet occurred. 
On the very same day, at the distant locality of 
Nusseerabad, fifteen miles south-west of Ajmere, 
in the heart of Rajpootana, the 15th and 30th 
Bengal Native Infantry, with a company of native 
artillery, revolted and made themselves masters of 
the guns, but not without a struggle. As if to 
show how little sympathy the army of their jiresi- 
dency had with the movement, the 1st Bombay 
liUncers thrice charged the mutineers, but without 
success, as the disjiarity of numbers was too great, 
and they were coiniielled to retire to Beawr, thirty 
miles distant, while the former set the canton- 
ments in flames, and marched off to Delhi. During 
the struggle, many Eurofiean officers fell, but, pro- 
tected by the lancers, the survivors were enabled 
to escape. One of these, Lieutenant Prichard, 
writes thus of the dreadful suspense in which the 
Europeans were kept at that temblc lime : — 

“ I think all who have passed tlirougli the eveni- 
ful period of 1857 will agree with me that the most 
distressing time of all was the interval — short in 
some cases, long in others — which elapsed before 
the troops actually declared their mutinous in- 
tentions. To trust them really was impossible ; at 
the same time •vve could not actually distrust them. 

Those who had farmlies to jaotect, 

wives and children, whose fate might be so dicad- 
ful that the stoutest heart feared to ( ontcmplate it, 
and the bare possibility of which was enough to 
unman any one, experienced this anxiety to the 
utmost. But there we were, day after day, looking 
out eagerly for reports, discussing among ourselves 
anxiously the signs of the times, and the feeling of 
our men, and the* ])r()spect of their remaining 
faithful, with the chance of escai)e, or the first 
mode of action to be adopted if they mutinied. 
From the first thing in the morning to the last 
thing at night, we were kept with our mental 
^grgies strained to the very utmost, striving to 
m^ntain a careless, unconcerned demeanour, lest 
should encourage disaffection by showing want 

of' Confidence Expecting to hear 

from the lines every moment the sound of uproar 
tihat would herald in, we knew, a scene of outrage 
and massacre, we looked at our wives and littR 
ones, and felt how powerless we were to save and 
protect those whom God had given us for pro- 
tection, from a lawless and bloodthirsty rabble, 
drunk with lust and fuiy.” 

After denying the truth of those stories that 


some officers shot their wives to save them fronfc 
indi^ities, he says, “ The accounts of the atrocities 
heaped upon the ladies at Delhi and many othCr 
places, were, alas, no fabrication. They were too 
true. This has been proved by investigation made 
upon the spot, though the detailed results of those 
inquiries will probably never be made public, and 
perhaps it is just as well they should not be.’"* 

Simultaneous with the rising in Rajpootana was 
a formidable outbreak at Bareilly, the capital of 
Rohilcund, where the wrongs suffered by the 
Rohillas, in consecpience of tlic compact between 
Warren Hastings and tlie nabob, had never been 
forgotten, and were remembered now with all the 
unreasoning rancour of a transmitted feud. 

On receiving tidings of the proclamation of a. 
king at Dcllii, the i8lh and 68th Bengal Native 
Inflintry, cantoned at Bareilly, were thrown into a 
state of high excitement, which was enhanced by 
the passage through their lines of 150 mutineers of 
the 45th, from another post. Their officers had 
foreseen the impossibility of averting an outbreak, 
and had wisely transferred all women and children 
to Nynee Tal. The men talked sometimes openly 
of revolting, but being loth that any of their in- 
tended victims should escape them, they employed 
all the arts of (Oriental treaiJiery to delude their 
officers, and professing contrition, begged for for- 
giveness for having been at all misled, and then 
urged, some with tears in their eyes, that the 
ICiirojiean ladies and children miglil be brought 
back from Nynee Tal. Witli this their relations 
were not so infatuated as to comply. But the 
request imposed so much upon Brigadier Sibbald, 
that he wrote to Government, extolling the fidelity 
of his sef)oys ; and ere the letter reached its des- 
tination, he was one of their first victims. 

On Sunday, the 31st of Tslay, by a preconcerted 
signal, they uished to arms, and commenced the' 
work of devastation and sla lighter, by pouring 
grape and musketry into the officers* quarters, 
firing the houses, plundering the treasury, and 
loosing from gaol some 3,000 prisoners, who- 
instantly fratciniscd with the populace, who were 
notorious as the most turbulent in British India; 
and Ruktawar Khan, a soubahdar of artillery, who 
assumed the rank of general, commanded the 
whole, and rode through the streets in the carriage 
of the murdered brigadier, attended by a numerous 
staff. The escapes of many on that night — ^for the 
revolt took place at eleven p.m, — were marvellous, 
but few were more so than those of CaptamS^ 
Peterson and Gibbs, and Lieutenant Warfle of thte' 
6Sth, who had to gallop along the line of the Whole 
# “The Mutinies in Rajpootana.” 
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parade, exposed to volleys of musketry and grape, 
at 200 yards. An old native judge, one .of the 
Company's. servants, named Khan Bahadoor Khan, 
the descendant of an old Rohilla chief, proclaimed 
himself King of Rohilcund, and inaugurated this 
assumption by a cruel tragedy. Among the 
prisoners captured were Messrs. Robertson and 
Raikes, of the civil service, Doctors Hay and 
T3ach, principal of the college. All of these uii- 
fortimates were brought to trial before a mock j 
court ; the forms of law were gone through, and 
they were hanged in front of the gaol. On the 
same Sunday, the aSth mutinied at Shahjehanpore, 
shot an officer dead, and sent a party to murder 
the Europeans in the church ; but though Mr. 
AlcCalltim was shot in the pulpit, and though 
others were cut down, the greater part effected an 
escape to Oude, only to be in the end barbarously 


Gordon, Lieutenant Powys, and others had 
their position became most desperate. 

Then the merciless ranee sent her elephants, 
and the gates were forced. By retiring to some 
buildings they were able to fight — as only men can 
fight who do so for those that are dearest to them 
for a little longer; and, as an unconditional 
surrender was impending, they gladly accepted tlife ^ 
terms oflered — to surrender the fort on .condition, 
that their lives were spared. “ This offer, after it 
1 had been confirmed by the most solemn oaths, was 
^ acce[)ted, and all who had survived the miseries of 
^ the siege, having laid down their arms, were 
: beginning to retire, when, in utter violation of all 
I that had been stipulated and sworn, they were 
carried off to a place of execution, and put to the 
sword, man, woman, and child, with a barbarity 
too horrible for description."' 


massacred near Aurungabad. There the ladies 
were compelled to quit their carriages by the 
jsepoys of the 41st, and “on their alighting they 
^vere shot one by one — the chiklien, some 
|bayoneted, others dashed on the ground." All 
she officers were then killed. “ TJie iiolice 
Qemadar afterwards came up, and finding the 


I 


bodies of the officers, ladies, and children lying 
there, had large hole dug, and buried them all 
in it."^ 

Most atrocious was the mutiny at J hansi, which 
stailds 140 miles south of Agra, where a bitter 
feeling of disaflection existed, especially among 


those who regretted the fall of their independ- 


ence, and the loss of tlieir native court. The 


ranee had never concealed her hatred of the 
British Government, whose pension she had scorn- 
fully spurned ; thus Jhansi was not long in taking 


a part in the terrible Bengal convulsion. The | 


'J’he men were -destroyed first, Captain Burgess 
taking the lead, with his elbows tied behind his 
back, and a Book of Common Prayer in his hands. 

At Agra, once the capital of all India under 
Ackbar, and the centre of the leading' province of 
hi.s mighty empire, great anxiety was felt as the rebel- 
lion spread; but, as there was a European force 
there, whatever happened, there would be a sharp 
struggle. Ill garrison were the 3rd Bengal Fusiliers 
(now 107th of H.M. Line), a troop of European 
artillery, with the 44th and 67th Native Infantry. 
That the latter meant mischief soon became ap2)a- 
rent, from the number of incendiary fires that broke 
out at night By these they hoped to lure fortli 
the white troops to extinguish the flames, when 
advantage would be taken of their absence to seize 
the fort ; but the arrangements of those in command 
defeated this. Aware that everything depended 
on possession of the fort, no means were omitted 


only troops there were tlic left wings of the to .secure it. On the x 4th of May the sepoy troops 
1 2th Bengal Native Infantry, and 14th Irregular were harangued 011 parade, when they made tlie air 
Infantry, and with these the ranee and her ring with protestations of their inviolate fidelity, 
advisers had begun to tamper on the first tidings It chanced that the two native regiments were on 
of .the outbreaks at Meerut and Delhi ; but a bad terms, and Mr. Colvin thought to turn this to 
dread of being unsuccessful kept them in a state good account by emjiloying each corps as a check 
of sulky repression till the 4th of June. Fore- upon the other; but, about the end of May, it 
warned of the coming ])eril, the Europeans, Avhose became desirable to bring in a quantity of treasure 
whole number, women and little ones included, from Muttra, thirty miles distant ; and, not to 
amounted to only fifty-five, had taken shelter in weaken the European force, a company from each, 
the Star Fort, and the task seemed indeed a dark sepoy corps was sent to escort it, in tlie belief that 
: ahd desperate one to withstand the bloodthirsty their mutual hatred would precluck) any act of 
hordes who beset them. They brjricaded the common treachery. However, no sooner was, the 
^ates, and defended themselves for femr days and money in their possession than they forgot their 
the ladies behaving admirably, cooking feud, and marched off to Delhi with it. In conse* 
their scanty ' store of provisions, nursing the quence of this the remaining companies of both 
^ 9 ^ 4 , casting bullets ; but after Captain regiments were instantly disarmed, and many of 
/ , - , : \ “ The Indian Mutiny,” 1858. the men deserted. 
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The outbreak at Allahabad presented the usual 
features of cruelty and crime. There some of the 
native infantry, to “ throw dust in the eyes ” of the 
authorities," were so loyal in their protestations 


up to a kind of frenzy by stragglers from other 
station^. Situated at the delta of the Ganges and 
the Jumna, the city is considered the key of Lower 
Bengal. Its arsenal contained 40,000 stand of 



rXIGUr OF EUROl’EANS FRv^lM IHL MUTINl'ERS. 


that they volunteered to niarcii again‘^t Delhi, ami new arms, a vast number of cannon, and other 
the 6th in particular were tl\anked by the (iovcT nor .stores. A few Europeans — the magazine staff — 
General, and on the 6th of Junr oiiu ers and men ; were the chief guardians of the arsenal, while the 
fraternised in a tableau would not have ^ garrison within the fortress consisted of a Sikh 

disgraced the earliei days of the first French ' regiment 400 strong, and a company of the 6th, the 
* revolution;” but in the same night all were worked ; other nine being in the cantonments. Further to 
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strengthen the fort, a body of European invalids, all 
of whom were men of extreme age, were brought by 
steamer from Chunar, and arrived at a crisis, when 
the company, of the 6th who held the i)rincipal gate 
had conspired to admit the rest of the battalion. 

On tlic 6th of June, at nine in tile evening, as 
the officers were at mess, the bugles in the canton- 
nieiiils sounded the alarm. They hurried out; a fire 
was i ' aartly opened uj)on tliem, and five officers 
■ f the 61 h, with nine young ensigns attaclied to 
the corj)s, we»c all shot down. On this night, ihc 
In'avery oi tlie unfortunate Jaeuleiiant AlexaiKkr, 
of the 3rd Oude Irregulnis, who strove to hold the 
bridge of the Jumna, was gloriously rons]»icuous, 
till he was shot llnough the heart. Many other 
officers were baibaroLisly munU'red within the lines, 
wliilc the work ol' unchecked rapine, lire and ])il- 
lage, reigned everywliere around the fort, wliicli a 
few iMiropeans, wath the Sikhs (after diiving out 
the company ol tlie 6th), delcnded stoutly. As 
usual, die treasury was ])lundcied, the gaol burst 
open, and jirisoners to the lumiher of thoiisaiuL 
were liberated, and befoie dawn the wliole weie olt 
to Delhi, the common focus, leaving more than 
lifty I'AiropCiins lying murdered in all direr tioiis ; 
ami now british authority had totally (caseil to 
exist along the whole bank of tlie (hinges from 
Allahabad to Agra, more tlian 250 miles. 

The houses of the Kurojieans at the former jdacc 
had, as elsewhere, been deslioyed , the raihvay- 
stations shared the same fate ; the telegraph-wires 
had been cut down, “the lightning dawk" posts 
being deemed magiial , the lines of lail were torn 
up for twenty miles. The locomotives w'cie foi 
.some time left nntoiiclied, lest they might cxjilode : 
but ultimately they w'ere cautiously riddled with 
round shot from a dislam'e, amid yells of triumph. 

Sixty miles below this uty stand.s Ileiiarc.s, the 
grand seat of Hindoo .science and mythology, 
where, if religion hail aught to do wu'th the revolt, it 
might have been expected to have shown its utmost 
fury. Its population of 1 So, 000 wsas famous for its 
turbulent chaiacier. 'The regiments iheie in gain- 
son consisted of the 37th Hengal Native Infantry, 
tbeLoodiana Infantry, and die ijtli llengal Irregular 
Cavalry, while the only hairv^peans were the gunners 
of Major Oliphant’s battery, a ])arly of the Madias 
Fusiliers, and 150 men -“brave Irishmen of the 
loth,’^ as Colonel Kdwardcs justlv called them. 

As it wa.S believed that the Sikh corjjs and the 
cavaliy- would be fiilhiul, while the 37th wvre 
mutinous, a general parade wa> ordered for the dis- 
armament of the Utter, op the evening of the 4th 
of June. Prior to tliis, they discovered by some 
unknown channel tlie degradation that awaited 


them, and to make matters worse, tidings came that 
the 17th Native Infantry had mutinied successfully 
at Azimghur, a place fifty miles distant, and carried 
off ^^170,000 from the treasury. As there was no 
time to be lost now, the bells of arms^werc ordered 
to be locked ; but the sepoys forced the doors, and 
secured their muskct.s by oi)en force, and appeared 
w'ith them on jiarade. On one side stood the 
Europeans, little over 200 strong; on the other 
were the natives, above 2,000 ; but the former liad 
three pieces of cannon,- while the latter had none. 

Some of the companies of the 37 th, on being 
ordered, piled their arms ; but while in the act of 
doing so, a few dared to fire upon their officers, 
'riie Sikhs, supposing their only safety lav in joining 
the mutineers, now' poured a ragged volley among 
the Europeans, and liad three showers of grape 
from ()h]>hanfs guns sent into them. They bravely 
cluirged up to the very nmz/lcs of the ( annon three 
times with the bayonet, and tlincewcre rcjailsedby 
the withering fire of grape. As darkness had now 
fallen. Colonel Spottiswood of the 37th took a 
bki/ing porl'tire, and with his own hand set lire to 
the se])()y lines of huts. The llames sjiicad fast, 
and ihiew uj> such a luiid light as to exj^ose to full 
view tile mutineers who, from cover, were firing on 
tlie handful of ITiroiieans, who retorted so terribly, 
that in a few inumles 100 of the former lay dead, 
.iiul tw'u 0 that number were vvoimded, when the re.st 
lied in the w’ildesl disorder. 'I'liough Major Guise, 
of the cavalry, had been iniiidered early in the 
night, some ol his (virps and somt.‘ of the Sikhs rc- 
iiiaiiied loyal ot iieiitial, and craved pardon, urging 
that they had acted under terror of the sepoys. 
Colonel Neill, who was on the .scone of action 
with his famous Madras Fusiliers, acted vvitli stern 
l)rom|)litude and dei'ision in st'uuring the country 
and bringing in [irisoners, who were hanged. Hogged, 
01 sliot, as their cases required d'lie most guilty 
sepoys and sowars (/.c, riders) were ])laccd in tlie 
fort, and when their ci imes were made clear, they 
were Idovvn from the guns, a mode of punishment 
more dreaded by them than any other. While the 
Crulonel was endeavouring to enforce order at 
Tenares, he was commanded by Lord Canning 
to man h to Allahabad. “ Ckin’l do it,” he curtly 
telegraphed ; “ wanted here.” 

On the .ph of June vve had only four killed and 
tw'enty-one wounded ; and this success had an ex- 
cellent effect upon the population, who, contrary to 
wli.tl had been feared from their number and pecu- 
liar character, did not venture to rise; though at 
jaunpoie a Sikh detachment murdered its officers^ 
and on being joined by the fugitives of the 37th, 
jjlundered the treasury and decamped. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE MUTINY IN OUDE. — SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. — COMKAT OF CHINHUTT. — MASSACRES AT CAWNPORE. 


“The first and most vivid impression received 
from the pages of early travellers in India,” says a 
writer, “is made by the freciuent recurrence of 
cases of premeditated cruelty. From the highest to 
the lowest among ‘the mild Hindoos,’ quite as 
much as among the fierce and hmalic followers of 
the Arabian prophet, ])rinces and people alike 
api)ear to delight in the infliction of barbarous 
tortures, except where satiety of horrors has in- 
duced an utter indiffeience to human suffering.”* 
As they were in the days of Mancleville and JNlarco 
Polo, so were the flindostanees in the tlays ol the 
Mutiny in tlieir lust of cruelty and bloodshed. 

Sir Henry Lawrence Avas meanwhile iircjiaiing 
for the worst in Oude, Avhich was destined for a 
time to be a main centre of the revolt. His head- 
quarters al the Lucknow Residency Avere situated 
on the northern side of the city, near the right bank 
of the Goomtec. Close by Avere the treasury and 
other public buildings, all of stone, and a mile or 
more distant AA^as tlie ChoAvjieyrah Jstubul, an 
edifice used as barracks by the only JCuropcan 
troops in the inovinee — II. M. 32nd Loot. ‘‘At 
some distance to die north of the barracks stood 
another building called the Kuddum Rasool, con- 
verted into a j)Owder magazine. In the same 
vicinity were the lines of tlie 3rd Regiment of 
Military J’olice. Immediately south of the barracks 
Avas the Tara Kotee, or observatoi) , where the law- 
courts Averc grouped. About a mile above the 
Residency, and on the same side of the river, were 
the DoAvlut Kliana and vSheesh Mahal, forming 
part of the palace of the old Kings ol Oude. In 
one were the hcad-qnauers of the brigadier com- 
manding the Glide Irregular Force, and in the 
other a magazine containing many stands of arms 
and native guns. Still farther uji the river, and 
to the westward, wars the palace of Moosa Bagh, 
occupied by the commanding ofliccrs of tlie 4th 
and 7th Oude Irregular Infantry, which were can- 
toned in its vicinity. About a quarter of a mile 
above the Residency, the Goomtcj Avas crossed by 
an iron bridge, the road from Avhic'i led almost in a 
^straight line to the Mura ion ami Moodkceporc 
cantonments.” 

In the latter, at the distance of diree miles from 
the city, were the 13th, 4Slh, and 71st Native | 
Infantry, the 7th Cavalry, two battalions of native, 
and one of European artillery. The 2nd Oude 
• James Hutton. 


Cavalry were at Chukkur Kotee, on the left bank- 
of the river. Sir Henry Lawrence, who had full 
military power, saw a necessity for altering these 
arrangements, h'oui guns weie brought from the 
Muraion cantonment into the quarters of the 32nd 
Regiment, Avhich furms’ned 120 men to guard the 
treasury and Resideney in lieu of native troops. 
The Avomen, chihlren, and sick Avere placed in the 
Residency, and the rest of the 32nd were stationed 
clo.se to the Euro])ean battery ; and as a place of 
strength, and for the concentration of stores— rmore 
than all, as a final as)lum when the wOrst came — 
choice Avas made of the Muchce Bhawn, midway 
between tlie Residency an<] the Dowlut Khana, 

The 24th of May, the great Mohammedan festival 
of the h'.ed, luid, as in sinne other ])laces, been 
generally fixed ujx)!! for a rising in Oude; but the 
tenible crisis, so fearfully looked forward to by all 
Europeans, did not arrive till the 30th. On that 
evening, Avhen the gun Avas fired as usual at nine 
o’clock, its echoes bad barely died away in the 
cantonments, when the light company of the 71st 
turned out with their arms, and began firing ball at 
random, while two parlies of the same corps and the 
7th Cavalry appeared suddenly at opposite points, 
and made for the mess-house, AAith the evident 
dcs’gn ofiikicing the officers betAAcen two fires, and 
rendering eseaj)e hopeless. At the sound of the 
i first shot Sir Henry LaAATence was in his saddle, 
and he hurried with his staff to that part of the 
cantonment where 300 hhiropcans, with six guns, 
Averc posted. Taao of these guns were placed on 
the road that led to Luc.know, to intercept any 
mutineers avIio might attempt to reach it; the other 
four swept the native parade, Avhere the natives 
stood under arms, by regiments — first, the 71st; 
next, the 1 3th ; and lastly, the 48th, for military 
order ahvays prevailed aaKch the native officers 
revolted with their men. The 71st shot down 
Brigadier ITanclscomb, and then advanced firing. 

A shoAver of grape from the four guns sent Ahem 
flying to their lines, where they barbarously mur- 
dered a European officer, whose body was found a 
mass of bayonet and bullet woiLids. The 4Sth, 
who had been in the rear, and did not suffer from 
the grape, Avcrc not active in the mutiny, but re- 
j fused to aid in its rcjwession, and deserted in such 
numbers that only fifij-seven remained Avith the 
colours. The mutineers obtained a considerable 
amount of pillage ; they burned the bungalows. 
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and ruined the cantonments, but had sustained a 
defeat. On the 31st they were seen in position 
near the lines of Moodkeepore ; but after a few 
discharges from the guns, they fled in confusion 
towards Seetaporc. Meanwhile, the greatest alarm 
prevailed in the city. A company of the 71st, 
whir] I had been removed from the Muchee Bhawn 
to ijM'dier station some days before, on being 
<)rdered to i>ilc arms,” refused to obey ; and on 
that evening --tlie 31st — the city mob, to the num- 
ber of 6,000, rose, and crossed the river by a ford, 
and were moving, in a yelling and ferocious mriss, 
towards Miiraion, to join the mutineers ; but Avlieii 
this scheme was frustrated l)y the cannon on tlie 
road, they returned to the nty, .^n(l after rioting in 
the streets, wa‘re repressed by the nntive trooj)s in 
the Dowlut Khana, wlio did not decline to act, 
and fired on them heavily for an lioiir ; but after 
this the Kuroiican w’onien and children were com- 
pelled to take shelter in the Residency. 

As if taking the signal from Lucknow, a revolt 
took place nt all the princiyial stations in Oude, 
and w'ith the same sickening details attending all. 
On the morning of the 3rd of June, the noise of 
musketry and tumultuous shouts announced to 
Seetayiorc that the 10th Irregulars were ydumlenng 
the treasury. When hastening, walh two comyianies 
of the 4TSI, to the icscue, C’oloncl Biieh and twt) 
other officers were slain. In anlieijialion of some 
such event, Afr. Cliristi.an, ihet'ivil Comr issioner, 
had collected all the faiio]HMn civilians with their 
families at his house, under a giiaul ol the military 
police, who, wLcn tlie mutiny became general, 
murdered him and made an indiscriminate 
massacre of all who were in the mansion. 

In Fyzabad most hideous crimes took yilace, 
when the 22nd Native Infantry and tlie 6th 
Oude Irregulars rose. Colonel (ioklney, the 
commissioner, obtained shelter in the fort of a 
talookdar for the luiroj^cans, Avhile the treasure 
was assigned to tlie mutineers. On solemn 
promises given, tlie officers with their families 
began to descend tlie nver in boats, but according 
to a concerted plan w'ere overtaken by the mutinous 
17th at a yilace (ailed Begumgunge, wdicre 
volleys of grape and nuisketr>' were opened upon 
them. Many perished instanllv ; others attemj^teil 
to escape by swimming, but weie shot or bayoneted 
the moment they reached tlie' bank. Colonel 
Goldney alone was taken. “ I am an old man,” 
said he, “ surely you wall not disgmee yourselves by 
my murder?" But he w'as slain on tlie sy)ot. 

Of the massacre nvar Aurungabad w^e have 
already written ; bait wliilc the mutiny spread thus 
in Oude, the condition of its capital became daily 


more alarming, and :he idea of a siege, which 
many there had scouted, now began to be seriously, 
yet desperately, entertained. Sir Henry Lawrence 
was indefatigable 3 he had guns mounted at every 
commanding point, a store of provisions laid in, 
and in addition to his Europeans were 437 men of 
the mutinous garrison, who remained true, and, to 
all apj)earance, as much interested as the former in 
holding out against the insurgents. Throughout 
tlie month of June, Sir Henry not only repelled 
every attack, but inflicted severe chastisement on 
the rebels when they came too near. But, owing 
to the number of women and children who had 
taken shelter in the Residency, provisions began to 
run .short, and it therefore became necessary to 
make a sortie in the direction of the enemy^s cam}). 
This brought on the affair which w\is known as the 
battle of Chinhutt,” a few miles east of Lucknow. 
Intelligence came in, on the 29111 of June, that 
the rebel advance guard, consisting of 500 bayonets 
and 100 horse, were then collecting sujijjlics for 
their main body, w'hich, on the following day, was 
to come from Nawabgunge bara Bankce, in conse- 
(}uence of which the troops from the cantonments 
were sent into the Residency and the Muchee 
Bhawn, which literally means the fish-housc," 
a castle of the ancient Sliikhs, over the gate of 
! Avhich a fish is carved. At four a.m. next day, a 
' force, consisting of 250 of the 32nd (Cornwall) 

I R(‘ginient, loo Sikh ('avalry, lliirty-fjvc Volunteer 
j Horse, a })arty of C'arnegic s Burkaiida/ccs, with an 
; eight inch howitzer, and ten field ])ieces, drawm by 
elephants and horses, and manned by natives, set 
forth as a sortie under Sir Henry, and early lliough 
the hour, the air w\as close and suffocating.* 

Beyond the KcArail Bridge the first difficulties 
were c\j>ericnced, as the })ath there was the summit 
of an unfinislicd embankment of loose earth, with 
; gaj)s where arches weic to be built. After a halt 
; under a blazing sun, and while — by some over- 
sight — no refreshment was served out, the force 
moved slowly on, lill their advanced files were 
fired on fioni tlie village of Ismailgunge, on the 
Chiiihiitt road, about 9 a.111. Followed by the rest 
of the guns, tlic howitzer now came clattering up 
! and ojiened fire, while the column still struggled 
I along ihc embankment, cxjiosed to the round shot 
of the enemy, wliose strength had been increased, 

; and at tliat time, unknown to Sir Henry, actually 
I amounted to 5,550 bayonets, 800 horse, and 160* 
artillerymen, with twelve nine-pounders. 

These were seen posted in front of Chinhutt 
The detachment of the 32nd deployed to the left, 
between Ismailgunge and the road; the native 

• "Siege of Lucknow;” Rees’ "Personal Narrative,'* &c. 
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infantry crossing the latter' to the right, and draw- 
ing up in front of a small hamlet. And now, after 
a fire had been exchanged for about twenty 
minutes, the enemy seemed to be giving way, till 
our troops became the victims of treachery. The 
native gunners cut the traces of their horses, threw 
the guns into a ditcli, and galloped off ; at least 
the howitzer, six fickhpicces, and most of the 
limbers were lost thus, while a murderous fire was 
poured on ouf slender force by the enemy. Then 
the Sikhs turned their horses’ lieads and fled. Sir 
Henry was constrained to retreat. The Europeans, 
who could be s])arcd least, suffered most, 112 
being killed, and forty-four wounded, among whom 
was the brigadier. “ IVlcn were falling, untouched 
by ball; the heat of a June sun was killing more 
than the enemy.”* The loss in natives was also 
great, but far less by casualties than by .shameful 
desertion. 

After this reverse, Sir Henry was obliged to 
contract his lines of defence within the Residency 
grounds ; and what was more disastrous even than 
the loss of life was the (lam<)ge to that re]nitation, 
which had enabled him to keep tlu‘ hudmasJies of 
the city in awe. The few natives who had hitherto 
remained nominally faitliful, now mutinied in the 
Dowlul Rhana, as did the who held a grand 

domed edifice, named the Imambara, or ‘‘House of 
the 'J'welve I’atriarchs,” midway between that build- 
ing and the Muchee Rhawn, Meanwhile, the \i('1o- 
rious rebels from Chinhiitt had urged the ])iir^uit 
unchecked, till they attem])tcd to force the bru'k 
bridge above the old castle, and the beautiful iron 
bridge of three clliiitical arches above the Residency, 
Though repulsed, by means of a lord they entered 
the city, and there established themselves in such 
numbers, that, before nightfall, the Murhcc Bha^^’n 
and the Residency were both ( lo.sely invested. 

On the 4th of July Sir Henry ex])ired of a wound 
received from a shell which burst into his room ; 
and British India was deprived, when at its greatest 
need, of the priceless services of one of its most 
illustrious servants. On bis death the command 
devolved on Brigadier f. E. W. Inglis, of the 32nd, 
an officer who had served with that regiment during 
the rebellion in C'^nada, and throughout all the 
operations of the Punjaub campaign. Had there 
been no women and children to hamper their 
movements, the brave handful of the 32nd would 
have cut ‘their way to Cawnpore or Agra ; but with 
350 helpless creatures depending u])on their hu- 
manity and valour, they had no alternative but to 
fight during that close and perilous siege of twelve 
weeks, till relieved by Outram and Havelock. 

of Lucknow , ’’ Rees' Personal Narrative," &c. 


Three days before the little disaster at Chinhutt, 
there was perpetrated at Cawnpore that dreadful 
massacre of which it is impossible to think or write 
with adeejuate patience, too great pity, or horror. 

Separated from Oiide by the Ganges was the 
district of Cawnpore, one of the most fertile in 
Upi)er India, which, after the battle of Buxar, had 
been ceded to Britain by the vizier-king of Oude. 
In its capital, of the same name, situated on the 
west side of the river, and built in a straggling 
manner on a sandy plain, broken occasionally into 
sandy ravines. General Sir Hugh Wheeler, with 
only 200 European soldiers, held the command,- 
and opposed to him was a strong brigade of native 
troops, consisting of the ist, 53rd, and 56th Bengal 
Native Infantry, with the 2nd Cavalry; and he 
was com[)clled to rest satisfied for the worst even- 
tuality with means that were miserably inadequate. 
In tlie hoj)e that the sepoys, if they did revolt, 
would quietly march off to Delhi, he formed an 
intrenchmenl which, though incapable of long 
defence, would furnish a temporary asylum. Rein- 
forcements from Government were expected ; but, 
urgent though the case was, Sir Henry Lawrence 
could only, when applied to, send him, on the 3ist 
of May, fifty men of the 32nd, conveyed in post- 
carriages, and two S(|uadrons of cavalry. 

In this great emergency, Sir Hugh received an 
ofler which was too tempting to be dec'lined. R 
consistixl of two guns and 300 matchlock-men, 
furnished by Doondhoo runt, tlie wretch better 
known as the Nana Sahib of Bithoor, who secretly 
had been most assiduous in fomenting a spirit of 
rebellion amongst the troops. His residence, 
Bithoor, was within a few miles of Cawnpore, and 
his j)rotestations of friendshiy) were lavish, while 
he only waited an opiiorlunity for vengeance. A 
singularly brutal vohijituary and bloodthirsty mis^ 
creant, liis relations with us were such as to make 
him madly vindictive. On the dissolution of the 
Mahratla em])ire, when the last of the Pcishwas 
was bereft of all power, he was permitted to live 
at Bithoor, ami take the title of rajah from that 
place. Being without children, he adopted Nana 
Sahil), and left him property to the value of four 
millions sterling. A jiension allowed by the British 
to his patron lapsed, according to usage, on that 
persons death without heirs male, d’ho Nana 
pleaded Oriental law and custom as an adopted 
son, and claimed the pension, which our Govern-^ 
ment declined to accord; and fiom that hour he 
became a deadly enemy to all Europeans. ^ 

This bitter emotion he carefully concealed under 
a mask of admiration for western civilisation and 
a taste for European customs ; and he lavishly 
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entertained, d I'Anglaise^ British civil and military 
officials and their families at his palace of Bithoor. 
It appeared to be his ambition to be regarded 
as an English gentleman ; he spoke the language 
fluently, and filled his i)alace with P^uropean furni- 
ture and pictures ; he used British horses and 
caiiiages, but withal professed himself a profound 
I'lindoo devotee. Sir Hugh Wheeler’s long resi- 
4 encc in India, and intimate acrjuaintance with 
native manners, made him more open to the in- 
fluence of such a diaiacter ] but though warned to 
be on his guard against him, siuli was liis < onh- 
dence in the Nana, l!ial to hi^ troo])s he assigned ; 
the guardianship of the treasury. i 

On the morning of liie 51I) of June the whole of j 
the native Iroojis mutinied, set fuv to their lines, : 
and marclicd to tlie treasury, ^^here tliey were joined j 
l)y the Nana’s lroo])s. 170,000 was jiacked on | 
elephants or in carts, and iIkt departed for Delhi ; j 
but, halting at tlic village of Nawabgunge, tlicy j 
wore joined by tlic Nana, wlio |nit himself at their j 
head; and as his object was not to revive a Mogul | 
dynasty, but to raise a Malnatta tlirune for himself! 
as Peishwa, he iirevailed upon them to return and 
drive the Feringhees out tlieir entreiu hment, 
inside which, three days bitore tlu rising, all the 
Christian non military residents had been removed. 
It <vas totally unfitted to stand an investment of 
finy duration, being (<im])letely ( ommanded from 
various quarters, and, moreoNcr, was siinjily a bank 
or lircastwork. “'riu' sek-etion ofstuh a jilace,” 
it has been said, ‘‘was caatainly a fatal error; and 
it is difficult to o\])iain how' an olfu'er of so iniuh : 
experience and ability as Sir I high \Vheeler could | 
have fallen into it. lie had a clioue ol other 
])lnces. His entrem liment wms at tiie south-east 
evtremity of the cantonment, below the town of 
Cawnporc ; whereas, at an equal distance above it, j 
at the north east extremity, stood the magazine, j 
amply supplied witli guns and military stores, and j 
near it the treasury, which hajipcned at that lime 
to be well replenished. Ravines on one side, and 
the proximity of the river on the other, gave the 
magazine strong natural defences, wffiilc a high 
enclosing wall of misomy, with numerous sub- 
stantial buildings, siipjdied at once the means ofj 
resistance and, what was equally warn ted, adequate 
shelter. The only jiluisible account of the jirc- 
ference given to the entrenchment is that Sir Hugh, 
after having so long served with sepoys, still clung 
•to the belief that they w ould not mutiny at all, or 
w^ould, at worst, after temporary outrage, quit the 
Station, and hasten 'off to Delhi. ’ 

The whole number of j'lersons crowded within 
the entrendiment amounted to more than 900. 


Of these not more than 200 were combatants, and 
330 were women and children ; but these numbers 
vary in the several accounts. 

On the afternoon of the 5th the Nana seemed 
irresolute what course to pursue; but on the fol- 
lowing morning he made a hostile demonstriition ’ 
against his former friends in Cawnpore. He sent 
a party of horse into the town, with orders to kill 
every European, Eurasian, and native convert they 
could find, without attacking the entrenchment, 
and then to fire the towm. All this they did con 
amorc. A liigli wind blew at the time, and a few 
minutes sufficed to involve the wliole place in 
llimes. The noise of the wind, the roar of the 
conflagration, the wild cries of the mutineers, 
maddened wiih bhang and excitement, and raging 
for blood, mingled with shrieks, oaths, and prayers, 
“formed an atmosphere of devilry which few of 
our countrymen could wish to breathe again. A 
few of the residents fought wath the fury of despair; 
but they w'cre a handful against many thousands of 
enemies, a.nd silence gradually settled over the 
place, w'hich a few hours before had been fair and 
nourishing.” * 

I It w’as now that by beat of drum Nana Sahib 
! ]>roclaimcd himself I’eisluva of the Malirattas, and 
, unfurled twa) standards ; one was announced as 
that of Mohammed, the other of Hiineyman, the 
Monkey-god. Around the former all the Mussul- 
mans crow'ded ; around the kilter mustered all the 
robbers, budma^hes^ and oilier villains of the locality. 
A position wais taken iij) by the mutineers in front of 
the meagre entrenchment, wEuJi Sir Hugh Wheeler 
and his little band defended with the most lieroic 
and romantic gallantry, hourly exjiecting help from 
wlicnce no help could (,ome. Various assaults 
were icpelled at great cost to the mutineers, who 
at last cannonaded the ]»late almost with impunity 
from twelve jiieia^s of cannon, while Sir PTiigh at 
times could only reply with one; hence the miseries 
of the besieged have seldom, if ever, been exceeded 
in the history of the world, while the dauntless 
courage and endurance they displayed have never 
been surpassed. 

Captain John Moore, of the 32nd, who served at 
Moultan and Goojerat, wrote thus from Cawnpore 
on the 1 8th of June to Lawrence at Lucknow: — 

Our troops, officers, and volunteers, have acted 
most nobly, and on several occasions a handful of 
men have driven hundreds before them. Our loss 
has been chiefly from the sun and their heav/guns. 
Our rations will last a fortnight, and we are well 
supplied with ammunition. Report says that troops 
arc advancing from Allahabad, and any assistance 
* “ I'hc Re/olt.” By Henry Mead« 
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might save our garrison. We are, of course, pre- the dreadful sequel could be far off. The first 
pared to hold out to the last. thought was to assume the offensive, and by a 

Another letter, dated 24th June, after mentioning desperate effort capture or spike the enemy's giins, 
that the attack had been continued for eighteen or perish in the attempt. By this time a stray dog 
days and nights'without cessation, says, “The con- had been turned into soup; an old horse was 
ditioii of misery experienced by all is utterly beyond considered a delicacy, and the weU was nearly 
description in this place. Death and mutilation in exhausted. 

all their forms have been daily before us. The Meanwhile, outside Cawnpore, Europeans— men, 
. numerical amount of casualties has been frightful, women, and children— were daily dragged from 
caused both by sickness and the implements of war.” their hiding-places in the surrounding country and 
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The dead could only be disposed of by waiting 
till night, when the enemy's fire slackened ; and 
they were thrown into a well outside the entrench- 
ment. On the 13th of June, the enemy’s live shells, 
which had compelled the officers to strike their 
tents, set fire to a barrack which was used as a 
hospital and shelter for the soldiers’ families. The 
flames spread fast, and forty of the sick and 
wounded were burned to death ; and now, as every 
Other building was riddled by balls, the women 
and children had by day to burrc'W in holes in 
the ground, and there, too, they had to pass the 
night in the open air. It was impossible that with 
their Jhinning number and diminishing food, 
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put to death, every form of torture and indignity 
being previously resorted to ; for infamies puerile 
and disgusting seemed to afford infinite delight to 
the Nana, who in some instances caused the noses 
and cars of his victims to be hung round their 
necks like beads. 

It chanced that during the investment of the 
entrenchment, 126 British fugitives — the first who 
fled from Futtchghur — arrived opposite Cawnpore 
in boats. On these unfortunate and helpless 
people, some of whom were wounded, the Nana 
brought guns and musketry to bear, with the 
alternative of being sunk or submitting to his pro-, 
tection. Afraid to trust him, some declined, and 
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got away; while the majority accepted his promises 
of security as their only chance ; and the moment 
he had them in his power, he ordered the work of 
slaughter to commence. “ The women and children 
were dispatched with swords and spears ; the men 
were ranged in line, with a bamboo running along 
the whole extent, and i)assing through each man’s 
which were tied behind his back. The 
troopers then rode round them and taunted their 
vktims, reviling them with the grossest abuse, and 
gloating over the tortures they were about to inflict. 
When weary of vitui)eration, one would discharge 
a pistol ill the face of a captive, wliosc shattered 
head would droop) to the right or left, the body 
meanwhile being kept upright the blood and brains 
besprinkling his living neighl>()urs. The next per- 
son selected for slaughter iniglit be four or five 
paces distant. And in this way the frends con- 
tinued to prolong for several hours the liorrible 
contact of the dead and the living. Not a soul 
escaped; and the Naiia Stihib tliankcd the gods of 
the Hindoos for the sign of favour bestowed upon 
him by the opj)orlunity thus voiu.hsafed to torment 
and slay the Christians.”^' 

The proposed sortie was a step which, witli a 
force so slender, despair alone coulil justify ; hence 
it cannot be wondered at that, before incurring 
a responsibility so teirible, Sir Hugh AVljeeler 
should listen to terms offered by that artful demon, 

• the Nana. f’)n the 241I1 of June, an aged lady 
named Mrs. CIreenwa), who with lier family liad 
been taken prisoner, and only sj)ared on the 
promise of j laying a ku' of ru})oes as a ransom, 
arrived at the intronchment, beurer ot a note from 
the Nana to the effeit tliat all officers and soldiers 
who had nothing to do with Lord Dalhoiisie’s 
government, would be sent in safety to Allahabad 
if they would laydown tlieir arms. On this, ]»ro- 
visions and conveyance would be ampily furnished 
them. Sir Hugh Wliecler, ignorant of the fate of 
the Futtehghur fugitives, aulhorised Captain Moore 
to act in the matter as he should consider best ; 
and on the following day a treaty was made, by 
which Sir Hugh, on the ])art of the llrilish Covern- 
ment, agreed to give up all the money, stores, and 
gun^'in the intronchment; the Nana, on his part, 
und^aking, and solemnly swearing ‘‘not only to 
allow all tlie inmates of the garrison to retire un- 
molested, but to provide means of conveyance for 
the wounded, and for the ladies and children.” 
Hostilities at once ceased, and jireparations for a 
departure were joyfully begun 

On the morning of the 27111, tlie miserable rem- 
' nant gf the garrison, with the women and children, 
# The Sepoy Revolt/' 


quitted the intrenchment, and were permitted 
quietly to embark in boats ; but the river-bank was 
lined with sepoys, “and then was perpetrated one 
of the most diabolical acts of treachery and murder 
that the darkest page of human annals records.^' 
Acting for the Nana, I’antia Topee took his seat 
on a ])latform and ordered a bugle to sound. Then 
two guns, that had been concealed, were run out, 
and opened with gra])e; while a fire of musketry 
was poured from both banks of the river. The 
thatch of some of the native boats was ignited by 
hot cinders ; thus many of the sick, the wounded, 
and the liclpless women were burned to death. 
The stronger women, many with children in their 
arms, sprang into the current, and were sliol down 
in succession, or sabred by the troopers, who rode 
their horses into the stieam. A number of both 
sexes, howe\'er, reached the shore, and tlicn the 
Nana issued his orders that not a man should be 
j)crmitted to live ; but tlial the women and children 
should be taken to his residence. Inhere they were 
added to some cajilives from Futtchgliur, and 
tliey all huddled together in one room, a prey 
to sorrow, grief, and horror, d’hey were fed on 
' the coarsest food, subjected to every foul indignity, 

! .ind taken out by coujiles to grind corn for the 
, household. 

' It IS dilTicuU to give any correct narrative of the 
1 fate of the Ih'itish women and children who were 
dragged from the boats ; all the details arc so 
' different, and only agree in tho.se whicli are too 
[atiocious to ];kice before the reader. T 1 ie first 
' demand of tlie Nana was that they should enter 
I Ins harem; but the women replied that they would 
! ])iefei death. Among them was a younger daughter 
' of Sir Hugh Wlieeler, who has been represented 
i as displaying an amount of courage that certainly 
I ])ordcrs on exaggeration, before her capture she 
I is said to have shot live sepoys with a revolver. 
Mr. Shepherd, a (ommissariat officer, who had 
! disguised himself as a native cook, asserts that she 
! was taken away I ly a troo\)cr as his jiarticular prize; 

! and that when in his hut she seized his sword, cut 
; oft his head, and then threw lierself into a well. The 
; ayah of a European f.imily said that it was in the 
hut. and after cutting off the sowar’s head, she shot 
four Ollier sowars. Other accounts represent her 
being carried off by the trooper when the rebels 
retreated. Whatever was her fate, she was never 
j seen or heard of more. 

i Oil the evening after this second massacre, the 
i Nana celebrated the event by a scries of salutes: 
■ one, of twenty-one guns, in his own honour as 
I Peishwa, while he seated himself upon a throne^ 
j * Marshmau's “India,” ^ " 
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and had Bithoor illuminated ; another, of nineteen 
rounds, to his brother, Bala Sahib, now entitled 
Governor-General; and a third to Jowalla Per- 
shaud, a rebel Brahmin soubahdar, whom he ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief. He concluded these 
ceremonies by a speech, in which he lauded his 
troops for their glorious achievements at Cavvn- 
pore. 

Amid all this, on the ist of July, another batch 
of fugitives from Futtehghur arrived. ^'All the 
men, like those at Cawnporc, were i)ut to death. 
The w'omen and children were carried off to join 
the others already imiu'isoned in a building called 


I the Subada Ke Kotha, where they were destined 
I to endure another fortnight of misery, and then 
I become the victims of one of the most inhuman 
: massacres ever perpetrated."' 

I Not contented with the atrocities he had cbm- 
mitted, the Nana, on hearing that a British force 
was advancing against him, resolved to cut off the 
i noses and right hands of all the Bengalee clerks in 
the pay of commercial firms, or of the Civil Service, 
and all persons who w^erc known to speak English ; 

■ but already the British drums were beating not far 
from Cawmpore, and an army of vengeance and 
retribution was coming on. 


CHAPTER XLVT. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE RECOVERY OF DELHI. — VICTORY OF liADULEE KE SERAI. — THE CORPS OF 
GUIDES. — THE SIEGE OF DELHI. — COMliAT OF NUJUFGHUR, AND ARRIVAL OB ITIE SIEGE TRAIN. 


From Rangoon, Madras, and Ceylon, reinforce- 
ments of the Queen’s troops were now pouring 
into BengeJ • and in Britain, wFere the dreadful 
tidings brought by every mail from India, produced 
an amount of excitement and indignation that w^as 
unparalleled, and too often grief and horror, the 
general voice of the nation declared that, cost 
what it might in blood and treasure, the revolt 
must be suppressed and its crimes avenged ; hcnc c 
the embarkations of troops on a scale adequate to 
the crisis had commenced. 

In India, one of the primary objects w^as the 
recovery of Delhi, and for this jairpose all available 
troops were hurried on. Under the immediate 
direction of the Commander-in-chief, three Euro- 
pean regiments— H.M. 75th, or Stirlingshire, the 
I St and 2nd Fusiliers — which had been stationed 
near Simla, among the hills, arrived at Umballa, 
on the 23rd of May. To these were added the 
9th, and a squadron of the 4th Lancers, the 60th, 
and two troops of horse artillery. These w'ere 
formed in two small brigades, under Brigadiers 
Halifax and Jones, and with them the Commander- 
in-chief was preparing to move for Kurnaul when 
he died of cholera, on the 27th of May. General 
Reid, the next senior officer, was too unwell to be 
capable of undertaking the siege of Delhi, the 
operations against which were thcrefoic entrusted 
to Sir Henry Barnard. To co-operate with the 
troppa now advancing, a column came from 
Meemt, consisting of a wing of H.M. 6otii Rifles, 


two squadrons of the 6th Dragoon Guards, fifty 
troopers of the 4th Irregulars, two companies of 
native sappcis, Scott’s battery of six guns (two of 
wdiich were eighteen -pounders), under the com- 
mand of Brigadier Wilson, encamped, on the 30th, 
near Ghazee-ud-deen Niigger, a fortified village, 
about fifteen miles from the capital, where the 
Meerut and Delhi road crosses the little river 
Hindon by a susj)ension bridge. 

A rumour that the mutineers, emboldened by 
numbers and past successes, meant to dispute the 
I^assage, was regarded as improbable, and hence 
there occurred a species of surprise when, about 
four in the afternoon, a picket of irregular cavalry, 
wLich had been jjosted beyond the bridge, came 
galloping into camp with the announcement that 
the enemy was in front. As if to give solid proof 
of this, an eighteen- pound shot came crashing into 
tlie camp, just as die Rifles got under arms, and 
advanced supported by the Carbineers. 

Two companies of the 60th proceeded at the 
double to secure the bridge, which the brigadier 
deemed the key of his position, while he detached 
four guns and a squadron of Carbineers along the 
bank of the river to turn the enemy’s flank. The 
rebels having opened with heavy guns upon the 
advanced companies, two more battalion companies 
w'cre sent forward to support them, while four guns 
of Scott’s battery and a troop of Carbineers also 
went into action. When within eighty yards of 
the enemy’s guns, die Rifles, filled with ungovem- 






niot yet over. Trusting to the 
village ip which they had intrenched 
mutineers mustered courage for 
ate^, and next morning — Sunday, the 
ly— lOpened a sharp cannonade, but kept 
I gX such a cautious distance that no more 
made. This precaution, and the 
the h^at, made pursuit impossible, and 
yftem to escape with the tidings of their 
^ Uo Delhi. 

;:^|5t^nse excitement of our troops, as a 
enabled them to surmount everything ; 
^ - Wit one ardent and intense longing — for 
Vengeance. • “ Our blood is roused,” 
them at this time ; “ we have seen 
gelations, mothers, wives, and children 
. murdered, and their bodies mutilated 
ly. This alone, without the pluck that 
;S! .victorious over the Russians, would 
with God s assistance, to be victorious 
s^fcse enemies. As the riflemen charge — ten 
l^h^^ed — the word is passed, ‘Remember 
lies 1 ,]^member the babies ! ’ and everything 
i^liefpre them. Hundreds are shot down or 
p; The sepoys, it is true, fight like 
ji,;but we are British, and they are 

. Jast encounter we had Lieutenant 
,j|^ the artillery, killed, and forty rank and 
or less severely wounded. 

(^t column did not move till the 4th of 
’|i|ien it did so in the direction of Bhagput, and 
,7^ it reached Alipore, and formed a junc- 
the two brigades from the north. Quitting 
j next day, the united forces, with the imme- 
j^^^tospect of fighting, advanced in three 
, marching in order of battle. The rebels 
intrenched themselves" at a place 
:e Ke Serai, to intercept the approach 
troops to the line of the cantonments, 
occupy a lofty and somewhat rocky 
and westward of the city, facing 
,, a tract of ground which, in wet 
inundated. It was at Badulee 
;''J^at the encounter was to take 
itcll briefly records it thus : — 
tjr^ced picket met the enemy, 
^dpaving the main road 
opened a very heavy 
of Lucknow,** 
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lien f^f^J caUed upoii the 75th 
iakei dashing charge, and take the placpf ifj^ 
f)dintof the bayonet; this service was done w' 
the most heroic gallantry, and to Lieutenatll 
Colonel Herbert, and every officer, non-commiS^ 
sioned officer, and man of the 7sth Regiment, 
thanks are most especially due. The ist EuDO^ 
peans supported the attack, and on the second^ 
brigade coming up and threatening their right, an(i; 
Brigadier-General Grant showing the head of his 
column and guns, the enemy abandoned the 
position entirely, leaving his guns on the grounfU . 

There, too, lay many of the wretches, who hkd 
perpetrated the late massacres, terribly tom by siot, 
or shell, and left to die like dogs in the summer, 
heat, without aid or water, as the troops pushed on; 
for the work of the day was not yet over. This 
encounter took place five miles from Delhi, and 
Sir Henry Barnard, afraid to delay lest the enemy 
might form fresh works for him to storm, resolved^ 
weary though his troops were, to push on at onc& 
He formed his force in two great columns; one 
was led by Brigadier Wilson, with Shower’s brigade 
in support, while he in person led the other, sup- 
ported by Grove’s brigade. Wilson marched along 
the Main Trunk Road, where he had to fight his 
whole way through gardens, high walls, and other 
obstacles, while the other, diverging to the left; 
proceeded straight through the cantonments, and 
came in sight of the magnificent city, with its vast 
marble palaces, its mosques and temples, its tower- 
ing Koutab Minar, Houmayoun’s tomb, and the 
vast extent of fortifications where, thick as bees, the' 
armed rebels were clustered with all their cannoi^; 
But this point was not attained till the prowess of 
our troops had been sorely tested again. ! 

The rebels had constructed another line of de^' 
fence from the Flagstaff Tower to the late 
rajah Hindoo Rao’s house, -and there — ^as meii wi^ 
fought with halters round their necks — dispiit 
every inch of the ground. They knew their f^ J 
beaten, and how the column that came 
Umballa had been hanging, flogging, and sh^^i 
or blowing from the guns, every mutine!^^' 
hands could be laid on. By nine o’clock 
of Retribution — as it was justly named-r 4 ^ 1 '*^^ 
the ground, driven the rebels from thi^l|g 
into the city, and finally sweeping j 
upon it at Hindoo Rao’s house^ j 
time became the key of our pbsitidii;; 
cantonments and parade-ground 
Of the former, bl^kened 
• SlrH, 
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attiife^ all a a^estWfe $cciie of 
^(id^dlatlOfU that indomed the m^ds of our men 
a fierce desire for revenge. 

ArOii the following day they received a valuable 
/addition by the arrival of the Corps of Guides, 
Aj^^liich formed the first instalment of troops from 
J/ 'Ihinjaub. This regiment had marched from 
^eshawur to Delhi, 570 miles, in twenty-two days, 
?n the hottest month of the Indian year, and the 
, idieers in the British camp were long and loud 
when Captain H. Daly marched in at the head of 
his threj troops of cavalry and six companies of 
infantry. The men of this corps were selected for 
their courage, sagacity, and hardihood. They were 
taught to rely upon themselves individually, and 
thus acquired perfect confidence in their mutual 
<io-operation. It was said that there was scarcely a 
wild or warlike tribe in Upper India which had not 
contributed recruits to this corps, and most of 
th^m were genuine mountaineers, habituated to 
warfare from their childhood. Their uniform was 
of a drab colour, and the pay eight rupees a 
month for a foot-soldier and twenty-four for a 
trooper.* 

During the subsequent ‘operations before Delhi 
these famous Punjaub irregulars lost the whole of 
their officers three times over.t 

After their long and arduous march — in one day 
alone, between Hotee Alurdan and Attock, they 
got over thirty miles — they were certainly entitled 
to repose, but it was neither asked nor could be 
given, as a cannonade, which was continued all 
that morning, was followed up in the afternoon by 
a desperate attack on the right flank of the British. 

In repelling it, the Guides displayed a valoui 
that ended in rashness; they pursued the flying 
' xebels close under the walls of Delhi, and exposed 
j themselves^ to a dreadful fire, under which they 
IpiljSfered severely. Maddened to delirium wutli 
^ rtjhang, opium, and churries, many of the sepoys 
acted, looked, and fought like incarnate 
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Daly, the gallant Irishman who led the 
y ^l^deS| and Hawes were wounded ; and Quentin 

K ig lieutenant, commander of the 
id as “ a joyous, boyish, but noble 
every thought was honour, '' was 
tomach by a round shot, and died 
rs after. 

)y the rebbls was only one of a 
they persisted for several days in 
3 to turn our right flank by gaining 

Allen's Indian Mail, 1857. 
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n!iaj$si<A with a 

of a slof e, ' whi$:^ 
placed in battery. 
attempted our left flank, and on I® 
it in strength. As it extended no fi 
ridge than the Flagstaff Tower, imme 4 l 
of which was a deep cut, through 
road that led from the city to the Can' 
been carried, near the tower we had 
battery, which rendered it impossible fer l 
to advance by it ; but north of the towetifil 
sloped steeply down towards the 
Jumna. In order to avail themselves 
facility for attacking in this quarter, th^? 
after pillaging the mansion of Sir Theophiltti' 
calfe, which lay near the river, got some 
a position there, and made it so strong fliat 
was a fear of not being able to dislodge thenpu' 

Early on the morning of the 12th, und6r 
carefully-trained native officers, they brought 
midable array of guns and a strong bodj^^^^ 
infantry within 400 yards of the Flagstaff TdW 
while another stoic quickly round the flanih 
ridge, to gain the ruined cantonments, 
place themselves in the British rear. ' 
and penl of these movements became 
the moment day broke ; the whole positibfrH(i^ 
endangered ; but it was not long before 
resistance were mustered, and they were 
back, firing briskly the while from behind '"1^ 
and rocks. “Tlie heat was terrific,” moUiX 
officer; “the thermometer must have bee®raw 
least 140 degrees, with a hot wind blowinyjji 
frightful glare.’* 

The impossibility of wresting Delhi frorntJ^^^H 
and organised rebel army within its walll^ 
weak force which had so boldly 
before it was quite apparent now. The^ 
blown up by Lieutenant ^^Houghby^ 
that which contained small arms 
ammunition; consequently the rebel%Vira^P^< 
come pouring in with all their 
had an inexhaustible supply of all 
munition of war. On the isth, encouraged 
junction of the 60th Native Infantry 
Bengal Lancers, they sallied forth again. ^ 
attack was so fierce and well sustained, 
time our out-marched and wearied soldi^^SH 
sorely tried ; but British pluck prevailed^offl^H 
more the enemy was hurled in rout 
into the city ; yet old soldiers, who 
Moultan, Goojerat, and elsewhep, 
work before Delhi surpassed 
undereone. ■’ 
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'Sit" Heaxy ^iery effort was made b’'ilira^ 

i^iJ^ncdviag the plan, abandoned it ais the hands of Sir Henry Barnard, whose fbr^li|i 
^|h a force so small. The knowledge still so weak in men and guns, that he couldj^ 
had been intended, only served t<5 put the little more than hold the ridge which ovedook^l 
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|l|ein guard against any similar attempt | 
^^eful time j so nothing now remained | 
g troops but to strengthen their 
jf,^rldge, and await reinforcements 
l^eanwhite submitting almost 
; with the rebels, and become 
^ th^ besiegers. This was, 
’""’'’'‘^’^IP^^jwitttaent to the Govem- 
illjS0b^‘’wCulated on the early 
elhL^ 4h€ eagerness of their 

upon I 


the city, while for every shot fired 
teries the sepoys responded fourfold.* ; ^ 
Few days passed without an assault on 
ments ; and on the 17th of June thebf 
menced a work at Kissengunge withj|^^^ 
such a position as to render 
untenable by enfilading tho ;] 
draw attention^ from the Ibtay 
tions there, they comm^j^; 
in the day: but the adva^ifi 
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Ipice came pn in two cQittmns; 
Majcff Tombs consisted of two com- 
tl^e doth Rifles, four companies of the 
y^^^^siliors, thirty cavalry of the Guides, twenty 
and four guns; the other, led by Major 
ilieid, consisted of his* own Sirmoor battalion of 


' ti^gh,K$8t9igiai^ ^ 

the ruined houses m^ aband^p|^ _ 
beyond that suburb. It was ilro^i; 
troops had been under arms, in . pxpfc 
attack at Hindoo Rao’s house, the rel^ 
a ddtour, and were within a mile ^ 
Barnard’s rear in the evening. , 
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PLAN OF THE ENTRENCHMENT AT CAWNPORE, JUNE, 1857. 
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t^QOrkas, four other companies of the Royal 
^e^^'and four of the ist Fusiliers. The rebels, 
J^O ^expected an attack directly in front, were 
li^l^certed when the columns, by two sudden 
Ji^v^^ementSy/ placed them between a cross 
resistance, though by no means ob- 
' ^ ^OSt them dear ; the battery was captured, 
aw? blown up, and forty-one 

p; were hemmed into a comer, were all 
fqi: Qur troops were now in the mood 
who IbU into their hands. 
j]?le day in our military annals, the 
ed over quietly, as the foe were 
preparadot^; and on the 


ffl?® 
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On this Brigadier James H. Grant, 
the cavalry, turned out with all he coui 
only 250 troopers, with 12 guns-^a force 
adequate, as the enemy was 3,000 strdn^l 
such odds little could be effected in the fasi^cf 
dusk ; and our cavalry were retinn^ m som 
fusion, when the arrival of 300 Rifles and Ft 
gave the enemy an unexpected check, 
capturing two of Grant^s guns and comj^l 
to retreat. In the mb/bs his 
Abercrombie Yule, of the 9th Lance 
served nobly in the campaigns of 
Sutlej, and Punjaub, was unhbrse^j^l 
body was found next 


lim 






^'tgf^issi^e. ' ^'y'>';^:‘:iff!': 

^' iiitne ' txiing the aaniviasaiy of the 
the first day of the new moon, and 
^^ll^dous to the Mohammedans ; and also 
and consequently favourable to the 
3 M%^g more than all, the day fixed for 
& t)&e Company's raj^ was marked by a 
Ipt^k on our outposts ; but the sepoys were 

I > Delhi with ignominy. “Thus, 
lS of London were reading with 
cy the Times' article on the cen- 
rious victory at Plassey, and while 
i Willis's Rooms were dilating on 
! of Clive, a handful of British 
gling for empire and for life under 
L” - 

enemy in these encounters — they 
-was always heavier than that of 
but their numbers were continu- 
le accession of fresh regiments of 
which gravitated to Delhi as the common 
;the revolt^ and were seen marching in 
beating and the British colours flying, 
pplg^dly enough, some of their bands were heard 
.National Anthem. 

lend of June we had 6,000 men before 
more were required ere we could dare 
Our reinforcements from the I anjaub 
time, few and far between. In the 
and June five new regiments had 
|^^^|j(^jplcted for service, and by the beginning 
the number had been augmented to 
§Hb|i^'.|^ttalions« At the same time irregular 
horse and foot had been raised, so 
lls^ijflfihiatdy the total new force amounted to 
and but for these exertions, made by 
Lp.wrence and others in the Punjaub, the 
'dege of Delhi must have been relin- 

month of June closed, our forces be- 
HH^^^bad improved their position by driving 
the important suburb of Subzee 
lies north-west of the city, on the 
to Kumaul. But still there was 
an assault being near, to seal at 
was there any prospect of 
by which its defenders might 
WMm 8 K||^lt 3 ^^fanation. Our batteries, at 


walls, were too distant to 
||^{^i'^jjjr|over, commanded only 
Cabul, leaving more 
the purposes of the 


'impatience, ^ 

JE^tem il^ampaign of 1855 as a bngldx^;^ 
been chief of the staff at the fall of Sebastd^liSj^jp^ 
unused to Indian warfare, and was not indigpd^KSf^’ 
to follow the advice of those who urged 
should abandon Delhi and move eastward 

' * Vii * " 

security of Agra and the furtherance of conccntr^r^^l 
tion. Suddenly the idea of an assault was revived 
again, and as suddenly abandoned, a fortunate 
circumstance, as the enemy, who were aware of itj 
had formed counterplans, which might have accom* * 
plished the destruction of our slender force. ' 

On the 4th of July, Colonel Baird Smith arrived 
to take charge of the engineer staff, and on the ' 
following day Sir Henry Barnard was seized with ' 
cholera, and died in a few hours. ‘‘*The event 
created a feeling of deep and universal regret— , 
regret rendered all the more poignant by the fact 
that he had been brought by no choice of his own 
into a position in which the excellent qualities he 
undoubtedly possessed were not displayed to 
' advantage.” He was succeeded by General Reid, 

I whose state of health compelled him within a fortr 
i night to relinquish the command to Brigadier 
(afterwards Sir Archdale) Wilson^ G.C.B., a native 
I of Norwich, whose future services won him a great 
' name in tliis memorable war. In the same month | 
1 we were exposed to a new danger. There were 
' two Hindoo regiments in the investing force \ some 
I suspicions were excited, a plot was detected, and a 
Brahmin hanged forattempting to induce the soldiers 
to shoot their officers ; and it having been seen 
; that many Hindoos joined the enemy VhccT j 
I skirmishing, the rest were paid up and tum^ OUt^ 
of camp, whence every man of them went to swell - 
the ranks of the foe in Delhi. a/) 

One of the first measures of General Wi^pn was* ^ 
to discover the number and quality of the gamsofi^f J 
there, and he reported it thus : — Bengal 
Infantry: 3rd, 9th, iith, 12th, 15th, 20th, izSth,:^^ 
' 29th, 3oih, 36th, 38th, 44th, 45th, 54th, 57th^ 

6ist, 67th, 68th, 72nd, 74th, and 78th; the4;|5l^|i!: 
I and 7th Gwalior Contingent, the Kotah Conting^K^i 
; and Hurriana Battalion, with 2,600 othef 
laneous infantry. Native Cavalry: portiiqpQil^f® 
five or six regiments, besides others of 
and Malwa Contingents. There 
mutinous regiments from sixteen 
all more or less stained with 
and outrage, and estimated 
12,000 of whom were veteran 
cavaliy, well horsed and 
were numerous in propentiP^ 








^ ^‘i'U^M^Biri^ 111 ' 

V vhile - iot \ ol^ceii in ’ 

sunstroke, or were then on 
t " sick or wounded. He found our total 
to consist of — all ranks — 4,023 infantry, 
cavalry; 1,602 artilleiy and engineers; 
l ilting a totai of 6,918 effectives, exclusive of 765 
^id^ck and 331 wounded. 

i' Early in July an addition was made to his force 
’ Jby the arrival of 450 men of H.M. 51st; but on 
the very same day the Bareilly brigade, consisting 
of three regiments and some cavalry, after mutinying 
as recorded, appeared with colours flying on the 
Meerut side of the Jumna. No attempt could be 
made to dispute their passage by the long bridge 
of boats, and they marched into the city, where the 
cordiality of their reception was enhanced by the 
known fact of their having a great quantity of 
treasure. 

Strengthened thus, the rebels resolved to inflict 
summary vengeance on the village of Alipore, which 
ibrm&d the first station westward on the Kumaul 
road, and was known to have furnished large sup- 
plies to the British camp. Marching out by the 
Lahore Gate in considerable force, they proceeded 
westward, reached Alipore before their destination 
was known, and spent their fury upon the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants. It was most desirable that this 
sortie should not be allowed to fall back with 
impunity, and also to prevent them from gainmg a 
footing in that quarter, as the village lay in the 
direct line of communication between the camp 
and the Punjaub; and only the day before its 
destruction a large detachment of our sick had 
passed through it ; and, but for a little delay after 
. their slaughter, much valuable property and treasure 
would have fallen into the enemy’s hands. Our 
troops overtook them, and handled them so roughly 
.^t all who were there had reason to remember 
- thdr expedition to Alipore. 

What a sight our camp would be, even to those 
visited Sebastopol,” wTOte an officer; “the 
lines of tents, the thatched hovels of the 
servants, the rows of horses, the parks of 
fhe British soldier in his grey linen coat,| 
" trousers; the Sikhs, in their red and blue 
s JVfhe Afghans, with their wild air and gay 
; and the little Ghoorkas, dressed up 
r of ugliness, in black Kilmarnock caps 
i^coats. . . . . . If we go to the 

' ridge which separates us from the 
fp^'river winding along to the left, the 
towers of the palace, the high 
peat nw^sque,^ the roofs 



smoke', ’of;*wi&h;l^^,;?:'^^^ 
foliage that clusters rodnd 

There was an old Khal^V^f^ptkj^y 
Sikhs should one day^ enjoy the 
city of t}ie Moguls ; and bcheving the;; 
hand, they hailed with passionate 
pect of its realisation, and enlisted i t® 
banner in thousands, and, as the moV^hi^l 
under Brigadier Nicholson was no 
in the Punjaub, he pushed on with it 

On the 1 6th of July, the Jhansi 
stained with the blood of their atrocious 
arrived at Delhi, and, after a day’s 
according to what had become an 
custom, sent forth to signalise their 2^ 

“the infidels,” but were repulsed. On iei 
occasions our men, after defeating the ento^ 
the ardour of pursuit exposed themselves^ 
whole line of fire from the walls of the dty, 1 
standing order was issued tiiat in future fhey jw^ 
to content themselves with repelling the ene""^^ 
and not risking further loss of life. ThW 
the tactics of the sepoys, who, on findi^l^ 
could no longer lure our men within the. ’ 
the walls, allowed days to pass without any ,;i 
And now, with July, came the heavy raiu^ 
though causing much discomfort in camp, 
damp the ardour of the troops. This respiti^jJl 
partly employed in the completion of a breas^dd 
along the ridge, from right to left, enablm® 
men to move from point to point in safety^tJ 
under a regular covered way. 

The movable column, under Nicholsoi^^' 
into camp 4,200 strong, on the 14th of 
the brigadier had preceded it by a wee|ti,^|SB 
welcomed with emotions of homage, as 
been the veiy^ god of war.” The force 
to the camp was as follows: — 

Infantry; H.M. 6ist, one wing; 

Battery; 2nd Punjaub Infantiy; 

Punjaub Police ; 4th Sikh Infantiy 
tanee Horse, with guns, stores, md trea^^ 
52nd, which Colonel Campbell had' 
karkce-rung^ native grey cloth, must^ 
bayonets, but by the 14th of Septemb 
and cholera reduced the number to 24 
ranks.* 

The siege-train was moving but 
way, as its line of guns and limbers, 
tumbrils, extended over thirteen 
from Ferozepore. 

Meanwhile the rebels were beg 

♦ “Hist. Rec. 











^ witnessed the barbsfifous treai;- 

j^^iptn^sacw of th| ladies and children in 
ttie effrontery to send ^letters to 
^soh, by which they sought to avert the 
itibn that awaited them, by whining that 
dl along been fondly attached to us, 
only** wanted to know what they could do 

iDellii the kotwal, or mayor, was changed 
^^econd day. The sepoys, masters of all, 
^(Incessantly plundering, and neglected, when 
' ' jShose, orders, parades, and bugle-calls ; while 
i':V^?ry incapacity of the Delhi princes to lead 
Vxcited their scorn, and even the laughter of 
I old trained officers of the Company’s service ; 
J^'^ the alarm of the old king when our shells 
biii|r$^ over his palace became a by-word among 
' and though desperation existed in the ranks 
army, discipline was on the wane, 
the whole hope of reducing Delhi depended 
‘‘'"Hyithe safe arrival of the siege-train, it was 
for its protection, to keep the Feroze- 
rbad, clear of all hostile parties ; and it was 
that its safety was endangered by a pre- 
r and warlike horde, named the Raughurs, 


&jvcre located in the districts of Paniput and 
and taking advantage of the revolt, had 
their revenue, and threatened war on 

t nned by a body of rebels from Delhi. To 
^ 6in,in check, and ensure the safety of the 
|'^bd$on — the brilliant and chivalric leader of 
of irregulars known to fame as ** Hodson’s 
^t the head of a small force, set out on 
iij jtbth of August, and pushed on for Rohtuk, to 
I fhe Railghurs to task. As his party consisted 
of cavalry, he could hope to achieve 
against a reckless force shuf up in a 
‘ I jOym, so meanwhile he bivouacked in its 

:.|tt the evening, he was visited by a depu- 
Rohtuk, having grass-tufts in their 
j, token of submission; but this was 
to throw him off his guard, as he 
| 4 f,ttacked, next morning. He drove 
i but finding himself exposed to 
behind trees and walls around 
i a retreat. 

. came rushing forward with 
jyells, to ensure their 
^ j|(odson’s Horse, at a word 
^ and rushed to the 


to.be abandoned. 


I'ffight, 
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way was thus cleared in the direfce“' 
Rohtuk, while another column, having the 
ject, moved from camp in a separate direc^bn; 
hammed Bukht Khan — an old artillery soul 
who had become the rebel commander-in^ief- 
swearing that he would either capture the sie 




train or die in the attempt, sent out on the 2 , 
force consisting of 6,000 men of all arms, with six-?;;; 
teen guns. It was the revolted Neemuch brigade#;;' 
deemed the very flower of the Delhi army. , 

An early hour of the following day saw Brigadier , 
Nicholson depart with a column of 1,000 Euro^? 
peans and 2,000 natives, to check this movement , 
Among the former were H.M. 6ist, the ' 
Fusiliers, and a squadron of Grant’s Lancers, 
under Captain Sarcel. Torrents of rain had so 
flooded the roads and paddy fields, that in seven 
hours only ten miles had been accomplished; A 
halt became necessary, and, that time might not 
be lost, Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, who served with 
the column as a volunteer, and knew the country 
well, rode on with two officers in search of the 
enemy, whom they found encamped beyond a 
nullah, about five miles distant, at a point where 
the water crossed the road, and ran both deep and 
strong. Another two hours’ plodding brought the 
column to a rising ground, from whence the foe 
could be seen, well posted alike for defence or 
retreat, near the village of Nujufghur, fifteen miles 
distant from Delhi. The rebels fronted the nullahi 
their right rested on a village where nine guns were 
placed, their left was on rising ground, and in thS 
centre was old Serai, the key of their position,^ 
armed with four guns. :i 

It was now half-past five p.m. Ere the 
advanced, Nicholson harangued the £uropeai!i^^:( 
and bade them remember how at Balaclava 
“ thin red line ” of the 93rd Highlanders 
achieved such brilliant success by the re! 
of their fire, and exhorted them to emulate 
example. The nullah was forded, Ni 
object being to force the enemy’s left’" ceai^; 
then changing front to the left, to hurl 
line of guns towards the bridge. But 
ance was offered, and every gun ww 
affair seemed over, when suddenly it Si 
that a village some little distance ; | 
still occupied. There the 
desperation, and w^e 
but the affair was not over 
morning. So many of 01^" 
in protecting the 



by CaptaM G^neste, 
iMo the air. Oiir loss was estimated 
p^lWtlKiU^ axid wounded. Great stores of the 
ammunition were destroyed ; some ten 
Sif twelve wagons were blown up; bags of money 
lsr|re fotindi and one private got as much as 900 
inipees. The column came into camp at six p.m. 


stematioif produced 
the siege-train came safely 
escorted by a wfag of the 8tl^' 
companies of our 6ist, detachmehtis^^ 
Lancers, 60th Rifles, Cashmerian 
troops; and then the erection 
batteries was commenced forthwith. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE BATTERIES OPEN. — ^THE ASSAULT AND CAPTURE OF DELHI. — THE PRINCES SHOT BY 

HODSON, ETC. 


The siege-train consisted of forty heavy guns, 
mortars, and howitzers, with a vast supply of am- 
munition, and before a week elapsed the batteries 
were armed against the city in the following order : — 
The first, which was ready on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, was planted on the plateau in front of Hindoo 
Rao’s house, and consisted of six nine-pounders 
and two twcnty-four-pounders, under Captain Rem- 
mington, and near it, fortunately, lay a dry nullah 
that fonned a natural parallel. Advancing through 
it untouched, on the night of the 7 th, our troops 



the iron tempest that shook it to the base ; p 
Remmington's battery did excellent service 
the Shah Bastion in the north-west angle 
walls adjoining the Cabul Gate. But most 
and destructive was our fire against the Wati^^^d 
North-east Bastion, where, by the close 
of the guns, every shot told with terrible effeilti'lk 
soon a great breach yawned in the walls. In 
meantime the besieged were most active. 
every battery not silenced, and from every 
within range of grape and musketry, they kep^ | 
ceaseless fire, and succeeded in placing || 


erected another battery of ten guns, within 700 

yards of the walls, under Major Brind ; and they ; batteries, one at Kissengunge, which enfil 
were both opposed to the place where the rebels I those in the ridge by a fire due north, and an 
expected an assault ; the erection of the third took on the opposite side of Jumna, which raked 1 
them by surprise. 1 of the Koodsee Garden and custom-house by. 

A post called Ludlow Castle, where they had a 1 that went directly westward across the 
picket, was wrested from them, and there battery j these cost us the lives of many brave men, 

No. 3 was erected, mounting on its right flank 

seven eight-inch howitzers, with two eighteen- j reported practicable, and at three on the ifiS 
pounders; and on its left nine twenty-four-pounders, 

jjj^er ^ifojors Kaye and Campbell. The character j inauerurated bv an assault delivered 
indicated to all that the real attack ' 


On the 13th of September the breai 
I reported practicable, and at three on 
morning the work of retribution was tp b( 
inaugurated by an assault delivered dni' 

, In the first column, led by 
be from the left, when two other batteries I were 1,000 men, H.M. 75th Foot 
once thrown up and armed, one with ten ' second, led by Brigadier Jones, 850 
i;imder Major Tombs, at the Koodsee Bagh ! 8th Foot leading; in the third, Cdlonel V" '” 
a), near 



the bank of the river, and the 
t the old*' custom-house in front of it ; and 
Lend of tlie week mentioned., the whole of 
5 were in full operation against Delhi, 
i of their fire soon became apparent 
Bastion was soon silenced; the 
on its proper left, adjoining the 
which stood St James’s 
|*;|recently strengthened by the 
i began to crumble beneath 


were 950 men, H.M. s^nd Foot leading^; 
fourth. Major Reid, 850 men, the Sirmooif < 
leading. The reserve, under Brigadier J 
consisted of 1,300 men, H.M. 6ist Fooi 
and the order of advance was as follov 
The first column was to attack thejg 
and carry by escalade the face of the 
tion, while covered by a detachp 
Rifles. The second to enter 
Water Bastion, covered by 




THE IRON COLUMN OF THE KING DHAVA, KOUTUB, DELHI. 


|toee in the morning all men were under 
d in the hushed ranks every eye was lit 
^^wery heart and hand tingled with the 
to grapple with the enemy; and in 
r the assault began. In extended 
opened a skirmishing fire, while 
on at the double quick, which 
il ,?irild rush, Nicholson’s first; 
iwtUy from the well-directed 
le-firing of the mutineers as 
bla20 over tower and' cur- 
bad assaulting troops 
|^i 6 %spire them as those of 


hurled the yelling mutineers along the rami 
and captured in quick succession the 
the Cashmere and Moree Bastions, witl^^)j^c| 
midway between them, and then, the 
in a few minutes scouring half' 
walls on the northern face of ■ 

Bum Bastion and Lahore 
face defied any assault^ 
i met us with coolness ' 

I down the stormers. Along;;a.'dftjt|^^^ y|^Bl 
' from Trevelgah Gungi^ 
against the Inhere 
I the great 







md |itv(sketiy<^ v«ritaUe JMA 
{Of — »M tlusre die aoble and enthusiastic 

young general fell desperately wounded, adding 
Jliief td ihe fury that now filled his soldiers. 
{ efforts were fierce ; but the lane was swept 
' by bullets, as a tunnel by a fierce wind or a pene- 
trating torrent.” 

The command now devolved upon Brigadier 
Jones, who finding the enemy m great force, pru- 


and sap^ CWtytnfi ^ 
laid agahitt the gsto. ' How 
seemed miraculous, as they had to 
a broken bridge m the dear light Of « 
under the eyes and rifles of the muttnet^lj|9 
long since lost all scruple about handlh^ 1 
cartndges As soon as the bags weret,J^ 
party slid down mto the ditch, to make way : 
finng-party, led by the gallant Salkeld. * 
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dently resolved on retaining the Cabul Gate, which 
tjht troops had already won.* Three sand-bags 
ivere thrown up for shelter, and the guns of the 
I ^Wquished turned against the city, \^ith such eifect 
lihpt their shot reached the Selinghur Fort and the 
(Calcutta Gate, close by the palace, whose cowenng 
now felt th§t Nemesis was at hand. 
i^^^Steewhere the attack was in progress against the 
Gate. It was a portal of vast strength, 
of picked marksmen, stationed at a 
all approach to it a matter of 
death. This was the barrier to be 
^ Engineers, led by Lieutenants Home 
WOsoH’s Official Report. 


The latter, according to the Engiti^efiS* Repdit; 

“ while endeavouring to fire the tfhot 

through the arm and leg, but handed over the dowr*- 
match to Corporal Burgess, who fell pa<3^UF 
wounded just as he had accomplished the 
duty. Havildar Tilluk Sing, of the 
Ramloll, sepoy of the same corps, 
this part of the operation, llie demolitioedHK 
most successful, Lieutenant Home, ha |j j | | J|MBB j 
wounded, caused the bugler (Hawthotti]^yf|j^|^ 
the regimental call, as a signal for 
columns. Fearing that amidst the 
assault the sound might not be 
I the call repeated tliree times^ 
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^ this caraimstaiic^ ^te< 

l)^|||j^ amid the frightfol din of 

li|d a recent historian of the Sepoy War to 
\ifx sneer at the 52nd R^ment— K>ne 
to none in the annals of gloxy — which has 
> the indignation of all who were present.t 
Smith, who feared that the match had 
In effect as it lay in the hand of the dying 
jes$, rushed forward, but saw it burning, and 
Wely time to fling himself into the ditch when 
^ mighty masses of wood and stone were up- 
to fall in crushing fragments. Then rang 
idil young Robert Hawthorn's bugle-call, and his 
K^O^Siades of the 52nd rushed to the attack, though 
{jPiKptam Bayley, who led them, fell, and the whole 
led by Colonel Campbell, with Sir Theo- 
Metcalfe as a guide, burst with a bayonet 
i^lAlge into the vast extent of the Chandnee Chowk, 
ill ^kope of gaining the Jumna Musjid.J: 

The column was assailed with the most desperate 
hsaveiy, and was actually driven back by the 
Beppys for nearly an English mile, close to the gate 
i|y ithich it had entered, and might have been 
ffliWl out of the city but for the supports which 
pattte Tip ; while the attack of the fourth column, 
iiuder Major Reid, on the western suburbs, failed, 
ihrCt^h ihe inefficiency of the Cashmere Con- 
tlllgent and the contempt which the sepoys had 
Ibes of their own colour; but it was not till 
dijtot a dreadful conflict for the possession of the 
iiedgah, that the Cashmerians, Sirmoor Ghoorkas, 
Ouidie in&ntiy, and European pickets gave way, 
$xA the attack on the western suburbs was aban- 
^<doued» and the column fell back on the camp. 

^ the town we held all the captured posts, 

fl^^nen night closed over the sanguinary scene 
had to enumerate (according to Marshman) a 
loss in killed and wounded of sixty-six officers and 
mem The first and second columns held all 
lipe of walls from the vicinity of the Cashmere 
I the Cabul Gate ; the third column and the 
>htld tlie Cashmere Gate, St. James’s Church, 
House, the Water Bastion, Ali Khan's 
he College Gardens, the Moora and 
lions, the Killa Ghaut Gate, and many 
that part of Delhi. Next morning 
t extensive grounds were captured. 
General Wilson to get his guns 
magnificent palace — a stately 
^lideedl, pixt since June the scene 

^ BflUd Smith. 



and cruddea. 

Jumna Musjid, a splendid and enwn^^ 
Ikjhdce built of red and white marble hy 
Jehan,*^^ stormed, and the adjutant-general rer^ 
ported to Government the capture of 205 guns^^ 
with vast quantities of warlike stores. ^ 

On the 17th, dawn came in upon both armies^ 
eager still for battle and conquest, and a series 0$ 
combats ensued which left all the northern defences* < 
almost entirely in our hands. On the i8th, Wilson 
hurled columns of attack against the southern por- 
tion of the city, capturing all the great buildings 
in succession; while the magazine supplied us 
with great mortars wherewith to shell the palace, 
and then the women and children began to fly* 
and with them the wounded were permitted to 
depart. On the 19th, the Bum Bastion was taken, 
and Hodson captured the cavalry camp. The 
palace was now attacked, and its gates were blown 
open, but save by the wounded and some Moham- 
medan fanatics, who died like tigers, fighting to the 
last, it was found deserted. 

Delhi was now ours, but with the loss of 3,537 
killed, wounded, and missing, nearly a half of the 
whole engaged; and in the palace ^of the Great 
Mogul, General Wilson (who here won a baronetcy) 
and the officers of his staff drained goblets of wine 
to the health of her Majesty as Empress of India, 
while a thousand triumphant voices shouted with 
fervour, “ God save the Queen ! " 

The sepoys in despair cut the throats of their 
wives and children, and then shot themselves. The 
helpless, of course, were spared ; but the male in- 
habitants were slain whenever encountered. The 
sights which met the gaze of the British, when the 
enemy being completely vanquished they had time 
to look around them, were horrible. Christian 
women had been crucified nude against the houses, 
and native women and children, butchered by the ^ 
sepoys to avert the same fate at the hands of the- 
British, lay scattered in the streets and houses*" 
Shattered ruins, mangled limbs, dead bodies, slain 
and wounded horses (600 of these perished) lay in* 
every direction.” Large sums of money were found. ^ 
on the dead and wounded ; “ the English soldiet$,,, » ^ 
breaking the spirit depots, drank to excess, And % 1 
this state bayoneted numbers of the inhabitaiitS { 

had found temporary security in hiding-places.*^ " 
Of the rebels 5,000 effected theit* esca)^e 
safety into the Doab, the remainder ficd 1 
bank of the Jumna, to join mutineers efeCM 
On the 21st Captain Hodson, ; 
the king had fled to that wonderful ; 
of Houmayoun, a few southward i 
galloped thither at the head of 





... Zfeettat 1 

Ihiul a chief ia^itrtitb<^t hi the 
iMlck t6 the palace, in which they were 
lodged aK ^acmei^s. Next <Jay this fiery and inde- 
faligable c^cer went in search of the two sons and 
grandsons of the king — the chief inciters of the 
Delhi atrocities — ^who were concealed in the tomb, 
and surrounded by a multitude of armed scoundrels 
♦from the city. The time was not one for hesitation 
or delay, so the fearless Hodson with his own 
pistols shot the princes dead on the spot, and had 
their bodies conveyed to the city and hanged up 
in the Kotwallee, or Mayor’s Court, being literally, 
as in the Hebrew story of old, exposed at the gates 
of the city. There they remained in view of the 
people, till sanitary reasons required their inter- 
ment. Several months after, the king was tried by 
a military court in the imperial palace, and found 
guilty of the massacre of the British in Delhi and 
levy of war upon the Government. Lord Canning 
spared his forfeited life, but sentenced him to be 
transported to Burmah ; and thus ended the royal 
hne of Baber, three hundred and thirty-two years 
after he had ascended the Mogul throne. 

Durmg the closing events of the siege. General 
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friendship could aUcviatc^ dibd id 
23rd of September; of’' his wOil 
mourned him truly ; he was only in ^ 
year, when he passed away in the . 
fame. He was succeeded in the 
Brigadier Penny, C B., a brave and CXj) 
veteran. To his widowed mother the 
Company granted a pension of ;;^5O0 " 
Lieutenant Philip Salkeld — son of a DorS 
clergyman — died of his wound on the 
October ; but his brother-officer, Lieutenant H' 
won the Victoria Cross, but did not live to 
long, as on the first of the same month, he di^d \ 
mortal wound, when in pursuit of the Delhi fugitJif^SP 
The Victoria Cross was awarded to Ladiw 
Corporal Smith, of the 52nd, for conspicUttffil| 
gallantry in the storm; nor was the bugle-bdJ^T 
Robert Hawthorn, forgotten, as he too obtained 
for “not only most bravely performing the dangerods ' 
duty on which he was employed, but Jiaving pre- 
viously attached himself to Lieutenant Salkeld of 
the Engineers, when dangerously wounded, bound 
up his wounds under a heavy musketry fire, ani 
had him removed without further injury.’** 


CHAPTER XLVIII. , 

THE MARCH OF HAVELOCK. — ^VICTORY AT FUTTEHPORE. — COMRAT AT AHERWA. — THE THIRD MASSACW 
AT CAWNPORE. — BIIHOOR DESl ROVED. ^SIR COLIN CAMPBELL COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, ETC. 

/ ih^ t 

We have now to bring the gallant Havelock on “ Save the ladies,” he often said, and then 
the scene, and return to Oude, where we have that the modest epitaph, which his toinb 
already adverted to the position of the few British bears, should be inscribed upon it ; “ Here 
at Lucknow, after the disastrous combat at Chin- Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty/^Way 
hutt, and the subsequent death of Sir Henry God have mercy on him;” and he often iS|i<Ai!e^ 
Lawrence, an event which made a deep impression the mutability of human life, addin]| “Whit is 
snail Had his constitution been less shattered, it worth now?'' His spirit was one of a nohlo 
might h^ve survived the shell wound — could he order ; he was tender and affectionate by ha|tare> 
tove undergone amputation ; but in his enfeebled and, as the soldiers said, was Simple-hearted as 
jftate the utmost that could be done was to apply child. “ His services, particularly in the Punjiu|>ijt^ 
Ae toumiquet to., stop the bleeding, which pro- of which he was one of the earliest and 
dtoijred him a respite gf two days of agony. During successful administrators, entitle him to a foM^^ 
he remained quite collected, dictated his place among Indian statesmen; but even I sj lji 
ipjtmctions, appointed Majcr Banks Chief these be forgotten, the noble institdtiott^^^W 
Q^#)i«^$a6n6r, and Lieutenant-Colonel Inglis, of bears his name as. its founder, and by 

to the command of the garrison, and children of European soldiers serving' I^I BP 
dying thoughts wavered between the instead of being left to grow up as 
undergo and the half- duly cared for, would suffice to 
ivaS leaving. ^ * Field Force Orders, Delhi, aitt 



bi 'hoi6ur^''remrabiaBce'\'^ 

at Lucknow, and its gallant 
fumish perhaps the most interesting 
ipsode in the history of the Mutiny.*' 

;V . ^Nd military honours,” says one who was present, 
;?^naarkedi our last acts Jto his corpse. The times 
, were too stem for idle demonstrations of respect. 
A harried prayer, amid the booming of the enemy’s 
^ftillery, and the rattle of their musketry, was read 
'4yer his remains, and he was lowered into a pit 
with several other, though lower, companions- 
in*arms; and so closed the 4th of July over 

. The Residency was a fine building, three storeys 
f in height, but little adapted for defence, while its 
; many lofty windows gave free entrance to the 
demy's shot, and its flat roof, which was only 
enclosed by a cornice and balustrade, was com- 
' pletely exposed. Hence the upper floor, during 
the siege, was abandoned ; the entrance floor was 
occupied by l^he soldiers, while the women and 
children were placed in the tykhanas^ or rooms 
' that are formed underground for coolness in the 
hot season. The banqueting-hall, a two-storeyed 
: edififce, eastward of the Residency, was converted 
. into a hospital, but, like the latter, it was too 
^uch open, though the doors and windows on the 
, exposed faces were completely barricaded. Beyond 
"I this, farther eastward, stood the arched Bailey 
Guard gate, opposite to which was the house of 
! Dr. Fayrer, a large and flat-roofed building. Being 
; naed for defence, it was familiarly known as 
>^ Fayrer*s garrison.” A breastwork of sand-bags 
' ’ surrounded its roof, amd when firing became 
' h<^avy, all the female inmates could take shelter in 
its tykhanas. 

South of this "were successively tlic Financial 
> garrison, Sagos, and the Judicial, overlooked on 
the iycst by Anderson’s and Duprat’s, with the 
Post-Office garrison. On the west, with the Cawn- 
f jpore battery at its extremity (facing the road that 
^ Jed thereto), was Gubbins' garrison, a post to which 


the iakny disadvantages our people had . 
io contend with, were the number and proximity . 
of the native houses ; and though in the vicinity 
of* the Redan and Mr. Gubbins' gamson some 
demolitions had been made, elsewhere the ground 
remained covered with houses, of which the 
enemy’s marksmen made an incessant and des- , 
tructive use, while Havelock’s little bani was' 
struggling on to succour the isolated garrison. 

We have narrated the narrow escape of Sir 
Henry Havelock and others off the coast of 
Ceylon, after his return from Persia. On the 
voyage he had mapped out a plan of operations, 
against the rebels, and recommended the forma- 
tion of a movable column, to proceed upwards, 
from the lower provinces to the scenes of revolt, 
and this arrangement was at once made on his^ 
arrival at Calcutta, with Sir Patrick Grant, wha 
became, provisionally, successor to General Anson, 
This column was placed under his command, as. 
Brigadier-General, with orders, after suppressing 
disturbances at Allahabad, to lose no time in pro- 
ceeding to support Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawnpore, 
and then Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow — a 
mission peculiarly acceptable to a man of hia 
character, who, to the high spirit of an enthusiastic 
soldier, added much of the stern Puritan, Among, 
the troops in his column were the 64th (or Stafford- 
shire), and 78th Ross-shirc Highlanders, both of 
which had been with him in Persia, and it was with 
emotions of mutual gratification that they under- 
took the errand of mercy, to conciuer and to save, 
while the orders were that “ he should take prompt 
measures for dispersing and utterly destroying all 
mutineers and insurgents.” 

Havelock was of opinion that if he had “ 1,000 
Europeans, 1,000 Sikhs, and i,coo Ghoorkas, he 
could thrash everything; but now, in this dire 
emergency, he could only gather some 2,000 men 
of all arms.” 

His first object was to obviate delay by want of 
carriage. He knew that during the mutiny at, 


Judicial commissioner of Oude, by his gallant 
during the siege, and his book thereon, has 
celebrity. t But all these defences were 
, only in name ; the real and strongest 

' Redan and Cawnpore Batter}^, 

only three guns each; and in many 
of the Residency, with its 
grounds, were so feeble that nothing 


amid the vast masses of the be- 
Ikcm to hew a passage 

heart of the.pWie. 

^ r#cknow.” 

R. Gubbins (Bentley, 1S53}, 


Allahabad 1,600 bullocks collected by the com- 
missariat there had vanished, and he therefore ; 
proposed that the carts and bullocks on the Gran^. 
Trunk Road should be utilised for the transport Of , 
ammunition and stores, while the troops, with iheit* , 
camp equipage, should proceed by river conye^- ;i ^ 
ance ; and having obtained the sanction necess^;,^. V! 
for these arrangements, and also a liberal 
secret service money, for the purpose of 
his intelligence department as perfect as 
he started from Calcutta on the 
and three days after saw him In 
Benares. . ' ^ 




By tills tinlci df tife priittaiy Oojects which 
Up had in riew had been fmsteted by the peipe- 
tiation of the first Cawnpore massacre, which was , 
.not made known to him and his already infuriated 
troops till the* 3rd of July, three days after he reached 
Allahabad, where another disappointment awaited 
him. , The European column was to have included 
four regiments ; but, from circumstances beyond 
• all control, when, on the 7th of July, he marched 
for the recapture of Cawnpore, he had with him 
only 1,400 European bayonets. The day before he 




numbem, even 'if evety 
been faithful to him. Should it haVd ^ 
wise — and he ^strongly suspected' somi^l 
natives — destruction would have beeh ine 
and, instinctively aware of all this, JH 


•pushed on to join him by forcjed 



the Other hand, the rebels, were equally fiictiit^;^^ 
well-informed ; thus they hurried on to Futtehj^S^i|^ 
near the right bank of the Ganges, and 
forty-five miles below Cawnpore, in the 
; cutting off the detachment of Renaud, who$e'ktw|^K 


Futtcliporc 




The BATTLE of 
FUTTEHPOKE. 
13 July, 1867. 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF FUTTEHPORE. 


entered Allahabad, the first Cawnpore massacre 
being unknown. Colonel Neill had detached for its 
relief Major Renaud, of the Madras Fusiliers, with 
' 400 Europeans, 300 Sikhs, 100 irregular cavalry, 
' ^d two nine-pounder guns, with ample orders to 
/ inflict summary vengeance on all who were in any 
way suspected of disloyalty; and for three days 
major marched on, leaving behind him 
'^9^' of retributive justice in desolated villages 
corpses dangling from the branches 

movements had to be made with 


for had the enemy borne down 
; ^ must have been overwhelmed by mere 

* MaEshmoDf &c. 


cessful junction with Havelock was effected W 
i2thofJuly. 

Their united forces consisted of 600 men of the 
64th, 600 of the 78th, 500 of the ist Madras Eurc^ 
pean Fusiliers, a company of Royal Artillery, und^ 
Captain Maude, from Ceylon, Brazier’s Sikhs, 
some twenty mounted gentlemen 
Wearied by a long march, about eight o*cld^ 't|^ 
whole halted near Futtehpore, but the tent^ 

I scarcely pitched when Colonel T^tler, wbb 
been reconnoitring, came galloping 
telligence that the enemy were coming 
latter, believing that the troops before 
only Renaud's force, in the hope of ,* 

massacre, came confidently on, but sow 
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thek tofemc, as Havelock thus record^'*.— that short space of time the spirit of the euemy 
‘^ Futtdhpore constitute a position of no small entirely subdued- The rifle-fire reaching them at 
S^ength- The hard and dry t^jink road sub- an unexpected distance filled them with dismay; and, 
divides It, and is the only convenient access, when Captain Maude was enabled to push his guns 
for , the i^ains on both sides at this season are through the flanking swamps to point-blank range. 
Hooded by heavy lodgments of water, to the depth his surprisingly accurate fire demolished their little 
of rivo, three, and four feet It is surrounded by remaining confidence. In a moment three, guns 
garden enclosures of great strength, with high were abandoned to us on the chausst^e, and the 
and has within it many houses of good solid force advanced steadily, driving the enemy before * 
niasonry. In front of the swamps are hillocks, it at every point” * 



PLAN OF THE AFFAIR AT AONG. 


iS, and mango groves, which the enemy j 
y occupied in force. I estimate his number I 


with twelve brass and iron guns. I made 
--.j^Jii^S^sitions. The guns, now eight in number, 

: on, and close to the chaussee, under 
, R.A., i)rotecled and aided by loo 

Enfiifli of the 64th. The detachments of 

, the same moment thrown into line 

columns at deploying distance, 
advanced in support, covered at discrc- 
Enfield skirmishers. The small force of 
pavaJry and.iirregular cavalry moved for- 
.th^' flanks' on harder ground. I might say 
the action was decided, for in 


Out of the inclosures and into the streets, out of 
the latter into the open country beyond, they w^e 
driven into headlong flight ; but the excessive heat, 
and the exhaustion of the previous marching, ren- 
dered pursuit impossible, and the irregular cavdry 
conducted themselves in so shameful a manner that: 
two days after tliey were disbanded. This was th^ 
first check the mutineers had received below DclhJi ; -.. 
and it produced a most salutary impression. ' 

On the 14th Havelock resuihed his 
on reaching the village of Aong, 

Futtehpore and Cawnpore, found the 
a little beyond it, and in rear of 'an 
•De^tches. 
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which they hi^ throwiji ecrosi the road* Colonel J Cawnpore under a blami n g sun,* 

Fra^er-Tytler advanced with about a third of the j inspiring every man in the raii^ , a ^ 

force, and found the enemy strongly lining garden ness to save and free the unfortunat<^fi^Ph^^|i?;i 

walls and other enclosures. As a little delay then in the power of the m^rrilpj^g 

ensued during the formation of the British, the the primary cause of this unwonted exe!lrtipj|ij^li^;]^ 

enemy riiistook it for hesitation, and confidently obtain possession of the bridge which . 

advancing," occupied the village which lay 200 Pandoo Nuddee before the enemy could 

yards in their original front. The Madras Fusiliers up. “The stream, though usually fordab%;yi^^ 

• gallantly dashed forward to dislodge them, and did now flooded, and might have proved a 
so effectually, but with the loss of their brave Major obstacle to the advance if the bridge had 
Renaud, who was struck in the left leg, and had removed. Fortunately the enemy were surprisS^; 
part of his scabbard driven into the wound, but in the very act of mining, and after a short'^I^V?" 



PLAN OF THE AFFAIR AT PANDOO NUDDEE. 


after a successful amputation he suddenly expired. 
One of his officers lingered near to assist, but the 
last words of the fine old soldier, who thought only 
of duty, were, “ Go — go on with your men.” 

After clearing the village, Fraser-Tytler gave the 


foe i^ot a moment of respite, and compelled th^m 
to fly with precipitation, leaving their baggage and 
guiiis behind them. While his detachment was 
occupied thus, the main body, under Havelock, 
assailed repeatedly by cavalry in heavy 


Jjq^adrpns, who made attempts upon his baggage, 
completely foiled ; but the perilous work 
not yet over. 

" the troops had breakfasted, bugle 

, sounded the advance, and for two 
T pushed along the main road to 


sharp contest were compelled to retreat on 
pore. That place was now only twenty-three miles 
distant, and every man was anxious to push on for 
it without the loss of a single hour. Above 200 
European children (a number vaguely stated), re- 
served by Nana Sahib when he perpetrated his two 
previous massacres, were reported to be still alive. 


What a glorious enterprise to rescue them, and/at 
the same time take summary vengeance on 
inhuman gaoler ! ” 

The Nana’s brother, who was in the field, 
back to Cawnpore, with the alarming 
that we had forced the pasfsage of the 
were in full march on the town. 


jre in full march on the town. ^ ' ’ 

According to generally received 


after Havelock^s successful passa|(e ^ 
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river that laUl order of tte Nana was pvetfc,; ’ ‘tb force a pas^ge in front would be but to court " 
but, nbtwitiistandkig the intenUe eagerness of destruction*; he therefore resolved on a flank ittov^ 
troops to push on, delay was unavoidable. Night ment, commencing upon the enemy's left. Leaving 
had fallen before the commissariat cattle came up, die baggage in his rear, at Maharajahpore, he 
and most of the men, before animal food. could be advanced along the trunk road, in columns of sub- 
cooked, contented themselves with some mouthfuls divisions (or half companies), his little* band of 
fiorter and biscuit, and then sank on the ground volunteer cavalry taking the lead. A three miles' 
exhausted; but morning had hardly dawned ere the march brought them to the point where ^ the twoy 
eager soldiers were again on the line of march, and, roads diverged. His infantry then wheeled to the • 
|ftisliing on at a pace flir beyond the ordinary quick- right, and under cover of a border of thick trees he 



PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF AHERWA. 


ifep, after traversing sixteen miles, reached the 
of Maharajahpore. 

seven miles now lay between them and 
1 

bight guns and 5,000 men, Nana Sahib 
at the village of Aherwa, at a place 
(load from the old cantonments diverges 
the town. Five fortified villages, 
m^Jbnt^mfobd approaches, supporting each other, 
position; and if ever anything 
cobld have gi^n this indescribable mis- 
^ the battle, it must have 
Streu^ oLthe ground he occupied. 

" QnllWimo it, Havelock saw that to attempt 


achieved the coveted flank movement unobserved, 
and marched on quite unseen for 1,000 yards, the 
enemy supposing that the volunteer cavalry, whom 
they saw leisurely pursuing the direct road, were 
followed by the main body. ^ 

At length, some openings in the trees enabled Jthbm 
to see the red coats of the brigade, and the green Ur-j '. 
tans of ‘‘ the petticoated devils," as they ternibd the V' .j 
78th, and they found their flank was turned. 
available gun was now fired on the flank v 

' marching column, while an attempt was 
too late, to change front and meet it. Whil^ 
were yet in surprise and consternation, Ab 
emerged from the grove, the sulxImsicn$:4jfiS^Hto 




THE SIXTY-^OITRtH AND SEVENTY-EIGHTH HI(5Hl.AW0El^r \ > ^a>»g 


into line, and that line advaneed with terrible 
celerit 7 , under an efEecdve axtilleiy fire. 

So were the arrangements of Havelock, 

that the rebels w6re unable to use the artillery of the 
centre atod right without mowing down their own left; 
still, the twenty-four-pounders of the latter made 
such htvoc in our ranks, that the true old British 
resort — ^the bayonet — ^became necessary. Then it 
was, as Havelock tells us, he appealed, not to the 
senior regiment, but to the Ross-shire Buffs. “The 
opportunity had arrived for which I have long 
anxiously waited of developing the powers of the 
78th Highlanderb. Three guns of the enemy were 
strongly posted behind a lofty hamlet, well in- 
trenched. I directed this regiment to advance, and 
never have I beheld conduct more admiiable • 
They were led by Colonel Hamilton, and followed 
him with surprising steadiness and gallantry under 
a heavy fire. As they approached the village they 
cheered and charged with the bayonet, their pipes 
sounding a jnbroch. Need I say that the enemy 
fled, the village was taken, and the guns were 
captured ? ” * 

When the enemy’s left had been thus annihilated, 
their infantry were seen rushing in consternation to 
the rear, when they broke into two columns, one 
falling back some hundred yards on the cantonment 
road, and the other halting near a howitzer which 
was posted in their centre. 

To the 78th Havelock again turned, crying, 
“ Now, Highlanders, another charge like that wins 
the day With a cheer and a rush, in which the 64th 
joined them, the howitzer was taken, and the dusky 
masses around it scatteicd like chaff before a gale. 
The enemy’s entire right had also given way, but 
the fighting was not yet over. From one of the five 
villages, wherein some of the fugitives rallied, there 
came a sharp and incessant fire, till the general, to 
excite emulation, called aloud, “ Come, who’ll take 
that village — the Highlanders, or the 64th ? ” The 
appeal was instantly responded to, and once more 
the Highlanders, led by Colonel Hamilton, and the 
64th, dashed on, and the village was cleared. 

Still, the fighting was not yet over, and another 
effort was necessary ; for at a time when the enemy 
seemed in undoubted retreat, a deadly fire was sud 
denly opened from a twenty-four-pounder and two 
field-pieces, which had been placed in reserve on the 
roadway. The troops whi^ covered these were 
taih (while our men were exharsted), having been 
brought from Cawnpore. Our guns were then 
in the rear, so, till they could come up, our 
■ la^ down for shelter from the fire, which 
Mover them, »This gave fresh courage to 
t • Despatches. 



the enemy, among vbbm UaM SkhtilMjl 00^ 
riding to and fro, while the minglesl din ^ 

and trumpets seemed to indicate tJiat a 
attack was about to be made. ^ t ; 

Extending in the form of a cresjfentj their 
threatened to envelop and cut off the advawesd, 
force of the British, which was only 800 atfQOIr 
a time when the artillery cattle, from 
were unable to bring on the cannon, so thw tHh 
mained nothing to be done but to form 
ments of the Fusiliers, 64th, and 78th, in line ^ 
“ So,*’ says Havelock, “ calling on my men, 
were lying down, to leap to their feet, I ditect:^ 
another steady advance. It was irresistible. Tl^ 
enemy sent round shot into our ranks u^til we We|e 
within 300 yards with such precision an^ determinDi* 
tion as I have seldom witnessed. But the 64t6Li 
led by Major Stilling and by my aide-de-camp/^ 
(his son, afterwards Sir Henry Havelock, M.Pi, 
“who placed himself in their front, were not to be 
denied. Their rear showed the ground strewed 
with wounded ; but on they steadily and silently 
came, then, with a cheer, charged and captured the 
unwieldy trophy of their valour. The enemy lost 
all heart, and after a hurried fire of musketry, gave 
way in total rout. Four of my guns came up and 
completed their discomfiture by a heavy cannonadb; 
and as it grew dark, the roofless barracks of OUT 
artillery were dimly descried in advance, and it was 
evident that Cawnpore was once more in our 
possession.” * 

Here Flavelock had only six men killed and 
about 100 wounded, including 'some of the bravest 
of his officers. All fought well, but the most suc- 
cessful competitors for glory were Major Stirling df 
the 64th, and laeu tenant Henry MarshmaO Have- 
lock, of H M. loth, referred to in his father^S 
despatch. In eight days, Havelock’s force haji 
marched 126 miles, fought four actions against 
overwhelming odds, had taken twenty-four pieces 
of cannon, field and battery guns, and in the hottest 
and most sultry month of an Indian summer. By 
the most superhuman exertions, and with hearts <uU 
of pity, ardour, and anxiety, they had reached 
Cawnpore only to find, to thejr bitter disappoint- 
ment and grief, that those they had come to save 
were now beyond all help ! 

As it would have been hazardous to enter ihie 
town in the djrk, the troops bivouacked 
night on the bare ground, alid ere they couM 
next morning, spies arrived with the dre 
telligence that in revenge for his successive^^ ^ 
the fiendish Nana Sahib had massacreil 
women and children, whom fatjp or 
• Despatches, ^ j, , 
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had plac^ in hi3 power. The manner of tfae^l 
deatt^ his been 30 often told that it need not be 
repeated, while the frightful spectacle in the prison 
houi« , that met the gaze of our soldiers fresh 
from victories i| too appalling to describe. ^^The 
pavement was swimming in blood, and fragments 
of ladies and children’s dresses were floating on 
it Thqr entered the apartments, and found them 
empty and silent; but there, also, the blood lay 
deep on the floor, covered with bonnets, collars, 
combs, and /:hildren’s frocks and frills. The walls 
liirere dotted with the marks of bullets, and on the 
wooden pillars were deep sword-cuts, from some 
of which hung tresses of hair. But neither the 
sabre-cuts^ nor the bullets were sufficiently high combat but by cholera, which every day carried off ' 
above the ^ floor to indicate that the weapons some valuable life, and as their strength grew 
had been aimed at men defending their lives ; weaker, the magnitude of the task before them — to 
they appear rather to have been hurled at crouch- clear the way of rebels, and march to Lucknow — 
ing women and little children begging for mercy. became more and more apparent. General Neill, 
i^'Thesoldiersproceeded in their search, and when when urged for reinforcements, could bring only 
crossing the court-yard they perceived human limbs 227 men with him, and more than these were 
bristling from* a well, and on further examination necessary to garrison the town of which he took 
found it to be choked up with the bodies of the command, and where he instituted measures of such 
•victims, which appeared to have been thrown in stern and inexorable justice as struck terror into 
promiscuously, the dead with the wounded, till it the hearts of all evil-doers. The collector who had 
was full to the brim. The feelings of those who managed the massacre was caught on the 19th, and 
witnessed the spectacle it is easy to conceive, but hanged from a tree. 

difficult to describe. Men of iron nerve, who had “ Whenever a rebel is caught,” wrote General 
, during the march from Allahabad rushed to the Neill, “ he is immediately tried, and unless he can 
capon’s mouth, and, unappalled, had seen their prove a defence, he is sentenced to be hanged at 
comr^es mowed down around them, now lifted up once ; but the chief rebels or ringleaders I make 
their voices and wept.” first clean up a certain portion of the pool of blood. 

Amid the blood there was found, with many still two inches deep, in the shed where the fearful 
other relics, a prayer book, on the fly-leaf of which murder and mutilation of the women and children 
was written, For dearest mamma; from her affec- took place. To touch blood is most abhorrent to 
tionate Tom, June, 1845.” It lay open at the the high-caste natives ; they think by doing so they 
Litany* Amid the clothing was found a scrap of doom their souls to perdition. Let them think so. 
paper, containing some entries in pencil by a My object is to inflict a fearful punishment for a 
female hand, afterwards ascertained to be that of a revolting, cowardly, barbarous deed, and to strike 
Miss Caroline Lindsay, who, ere she perished her- terror into these rebels. The first I caught was a 
, self, had witnessed the destruction of her family: — soubahdar, or native officer, a high-caste Brahmin, 
Mamma died, July 12th; Alice died, July 9th ; who tried to resist my order to clean up the very 
died, June 27th. Entered the barracks, blood he had helped to shed; but I made the' 
list Cavalry left, June 5th. First shot fired, provost-marshal do his duty, and a few lashes com- 
Unde Willy died, June 18th; Aunt Lilly, pelled the miscreant to accomplish his task. When 
Left barracks, June 27th. Made done he was taken out, immediately . hanged, and:^ 
soon as we were at the river.” Lieu- after death buried in a ditch at the roadside. Na . 
Saunders, of H.M. 84th, when brought one who has witnessed the scenes of murder, muti-/ 
llam# Sdiib, pulled out his revolver and shot lation, and massacre can ever listen to the 
down five of ihe guards. With his sixth round he ‘ mercy/ as applied to these fiends.” f . i : 

when he was seized, and under- In this spirit he continued daily to hang, 
mutilation and torture till death or blow from the guns all culprits, while 
ifext^y feleased him from unutterable agony. t prepared to advance into Oude, and was hewd 

; ' !' ^ * ** Lord Macaulay's vol. it ' - ^ 

' to^the Recapture of Lucknow. ” t * ' Mutiny, to the Recapture of , ' 


^ effect these stories had at home wei find 
^Macaulay writing thus:— The cruelties' of the 
sepoys have inflSmed the nation to a degree un- 
precedented within my memory. * Peace Societies, 
Aborigine Protection Societies, and Societies for/' 
the Reformation of Criminals, are silenced. There 
is one terrible cry for revenge 1 The account of 
that dreadful military execution at Peshawur-i— forty 
men blown at once from the mouths of cannon, 
their heads, legs, and arms flying in all directions 
—was read with delight by people who three 
months ago were against all capital punishment.” * 
A certain despondency now fell upon Havelock’s 
force ; their ranks had been thinned not only in 
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ekddba, while thinking of the ndifficnlties 4 ha.t lay 
beft^ Hi sJwler forcs^ *‘Jf die wont comes to 
the w<hJst, wecan but Siewith our swords in our 
hands* One of his first measures was to fortify a 
spotwbich would secure the passage of the Ganges, 
and die safety of the garrison he left behind. It 
was situated on the bank of the stream, and 
measured 200 yards in length by 100 in breadth. 
•He made this field-work capable of defence by 300 
men, and upon it he employed 4,000 labourers, 
who were encouraged to punctuality by daily pay- 
ment; and it made such progress that it would 
evidently be in fighting order by the time the 
passage of the Ganges was achieved — a task of 
some difficulty, as it was now a swollen and im- 
petuous torrent a mile in breadth. The bridge 
of boats had been cut by the mutineers, and 
there were neither craft nor boatmen to supply its 
place. 

He procured a small steamer, in which, on the 
2 1 St of July, amid blinding torrents of rain, a de- 
tachment of Highlanders crossed, and landed in a 
swamp, where, had the enemy been on the alert, 
they might have been destroyed. A second 
detachment followed in the evening, and by 
the end of a week his whole force was over. It 
consisted of only 1,200 .British and 300 native 
soldiers with ten guns, with which he began his 
eventful march into Oude by first advancing 
against the enemy at Onao, some eight miles from 
the Ganges, a small town flanked by an extensive 
swamp, the only approach to which was defended 
by fifteen guns, and where an advanced force of 
the mutineers was strongly posted within a village, 
the enclosure of which was in the form of a bastion, 
and all the houses of which were loopholed. 

The attack was begun by the 78th Highlanders, 
*who, with the Madras Fusiliers, flung themselves 
against the bastion and carried it, but met with 
such a biting fire from the houses that they were 
unable to capture the village till supported by the 
64th, after which the guns were taken, and the 
whole force debouched between the village and 
the town of Ohao, towards which the enemy were 
seen* “hastening in such strength, and with so 
many guns, that it was evident if they once esta- 
blished themselves there, all further advance would 
be 'barred, and the hope of succouring those now 
in Lucknow might be destroyed, 
y/ ^ thus no alternative but to out- 

His column pushed on, and took 
side, where it commanded 
whifch the enemy, still 
the race, were hurrying. Have- 
sd them to come on unmolested till 








they were in frmit of his Itae# ^ 
opened with guns and musket^, p 
to flight, with the loss of 300 menv'tihdp 
pieces of cannon. During these ] 

Sing, a lieutenant of the Nana, h , 

British flank with cavalry, watching 
symptoms of disorder to fall upon it ' ^ 'f 

During the fierce noontide heat Havelock 1 

for four hours at Onao, and then pushed ( 

Busseret Gunge, a walled town, intersected 
Lucknow Road, which had been there 
Water protected the flanks of the town ; 
were above its gate, which was strongly bairicad^^' 
while the walls and turrets on each side 
closely loopholed. But there was another gate <!Wf r \ 
the left, to which the road was continued ' 

causeway across a sheet of water, about 150 ysid# 
wide and six feet deep. By this way the 64th^ ; ' 
were ordered to advance, while the Madraia. : 
Fusiliers and 78th Highlanders were to storm the 
front gate, after a brief cannonade. A Severe 
struggle ensued, yet the combined movements so- 
alarmed the enemy that they abandoned the town, 
but not until we had eighty-eight officers and men 
killed or wounded. ^ 

Sickness now greatly impeded the triumphant 
march of the slender force, and though two victories 
had been won in one day, the prospect was H 
gloomy one, especially as fresh mutinies at Dinapore 
and elsewhere were adding to the strength khd 
confidence of the rebels. Sickness and . batfle - . 
thinned the ranks so fast, that the whole ambulance 
available for those on the doctors* lists was already 
required. Havelock was, however, promised rein-i* 
forcements — the 5 th, from the Mauritius, and the / 
90th Perthshire Light Infantry, whose origHkl 
destination had been China; but the pressure Of 
affairs delayed the advance of these corps ; aud 
retrograde movement became imperative to d^O^t 
all convalescents safely in Cawnpore hospit^*; The 
order, equally repugnant to Havelock^' atld' hfe 
troops, was issued, and the column retired to .Muii- 
gulwar, where they were within an easy distance of 
Cawnpore, and could encamp on a rid|e whi(Jh 
formed a strong position. There they were joined 
by 257 men, with five guns of Captain OlphejfS ' , 
battery, sent by General Neill ; and even with tW^ ' 
addition the force was no stronger than when# ^ 
first crossed the Ganges ; but it was now ^ 
month of August, and Havelock felt that 
advance to Lucknow was imperative, or the 
sacres of Cawnpore and Delhi might be t 
there. ^ ^ 

Quitting Mungulwar, the morning of 
him again before Busseret Gunge t 
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usual fashion^ and he was asiformed im^ 
pore mutineers were marching into 
east, and,tliose of the contingent — in 
— well disciplined and perfect, had reactfed 
on the Jumna, only forty-five miles distaiii;^„ 
Cawnpore. If he fell back, what would 
fate of the helpless garrison he was 


' 'Siil'y fiSb,' liut ’tieaily^' 'ail' Euro- 
’ ipeahs, plan of attack was carried out more 

IsUccessfully than before. He formed his little 
force of volunteer cavalry in front, in such a manner 
' ^s to make their numbers seem more than double 
what they really were, while under a furious can- 
nonade the 64th and 84th pushed straight forward, 
and the 78th, Madras Fusiliers, the Sikhs, and 
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.Madras Battery, made a flank movement to the 
'^ght, by which it had been discovered that access 
was easier than by the causeway on the left. As 
before, the enemy rushed out of the gate in that 
, 'puatter, and made for the causeway, but Maude’s 
teiy swept it by a dreadful stonn of grape and 
^id which they had literally to “run the 
|ntiet;^Vand so complete were their rout and 
that they never halted till they reached 
e, five miles distant; but again Have- 
ii?^|St|ni^lled to pause, for to reach Lucknow 
ever impossible. The Gwalior 




succour ? If he advanced, what might be his own? : 
Hence, a prey to many corroding anxieties, he once J 
more gave the bitter order to retreat on Mungulwaur^j^ , 
whence he telegraphed to Sir Patrick Grant, tbeg':^ 
Commander-in-chief, informing him of the pred|||f« 
condition of affairs. 

On the morning of the 1 ith of August, his 
numbered precisely 1,000 fighting men, SO hicp 
had sickness, sunstroke, and the late 
reduced its strength. Neilf had only 250 
Cawnpore fit for duty, and death had 
invalids to about the same 


nufob#. 






ma Lucknow the enemy ; 

hild flhiee strongly-fortified positions lay 
At Bithoor a great iorce was collecting,. 
v|^ there, the Nana had been joined by all the 
' ^si^ndats and villagers. 

;l\ -j, By means of rafts and boats, and taking advantage 
three islands, a complete communication had 
;b^Cn established between the Mungulwar and 
IlSlwnpore sides of the river, and the value of this 
soon put to the proof, when Havelock was 
'Suddenly informed by General Neill that 4,000 men, 
^th five guns, threatened his post. “ I cannot 
stand this,'' he wrote ; “ they will enter the town, 
\and our communications are gone; if I am not 
supported I can only hold out here; I can do 
nothJhg beyond our entrenchments. All the country 
between this and Allahabad will be up, and our 
ppwder and ammunition on the way, if the steamer, 
si I feel assured, does not start, will fall into the 
hands of the enemy, and we shall be in a bad 
way." 

He was on the point of crossing to succour Neill 
when he learned that another 4,000 men, with some 
guns, had arrived at Busserct Gunge, and to do so 
then would have a fatal effect in Oude, so he re- 
/ SOlved to try his strength with them ere leaving it. 

sending over all his sick, wounded, and heavy 
b^lggage, on marching to Boorkiya, a mile and a 
• hi^f from Busseret Gunge (and on the way, seeing 
thi peasantry flocking in arms to the enemy's post 
9Uch numbers as to double their strength), he 
/found the mutineers strongly entrenched, with their 
right resting on the village and the main road, 
and their left on a ridge 400 yards distant, both 
V flanks being defended by artillery. Along their 
front lay what seemed a dry grassy level, but which 
proved in reality to be a treacherous morass, when 
the right wing of his advancing force reached the 
margin of it. The pause was a very brief one. 
The 73th Highlanders, now, like the others, re- 
duced to a mere skeleton corps, finding themselves 
up by the fire of two nine-pounders, suddenly 
a yell of rage, and rushing on with charged 
Mpyonets, captured both pieces, and wheeling them 
opened fire with them on the enemy, who 
^^mj^,>nnd fled. 

my brave Highlanders!" cried 
he galloped up to them ; “you have 
yourselves and your comrades 1 ” After 
returned to Mungulwar, with- 
Ippfe^tion, and crossed the Ganges to 
i^ht of the 13th of August. 
ilNa no repose for Havelock and his men. 

distant were 4,000 rebels in 
Nanoi at Bithoor, but Havelock 


mfld ifeill concocted a plan for their ^pexi^oi^ i^d 
on the i6th they inarched for the purpose; at: ! 

head of 1,300 men, under a cloudless and VerfiO^ ; 
sun, the fierce glare of which was almost unbeafable^}^ 
and they found the enemy in one of the strongest 
situations they had yet occupied. * 

In front spread a plain dotted with villages and ; 
dense plantations of the sugar-cane and castor-oil, 
plant, through which wound a stream on its way tO, 
the Ganges, and at that time too deep to be forded. 
Hence, the only access to the town, where stood 
the magnificent palace of the Nana, was by a narrow ’ 
stone bridge, defended by a breastwork on its flank, 
and commanded by high ground and some massive 
edifices. In their ignorance, or, perhaps, from 
over-confidence, the enemy failed to make the , 
most of this position, and by scattering themselves 
among the villages and plantations, left themselves 
no escape in case of defeat, save by the narrow 
bridge, which was in their rear, instead of being 
in front 

Advancing in echelon from the right, the 78th, 
the Madras Fusiliers, and Madras Battery, formed 
the right wing, the 64th, 84th, the Sikhs, and 
Olphert's Battery, formed the left. When the 
superiority of our artillery is considered, an easy 
victory might have been expected ; but entrenched 
among the thickets and villages, the enemy stood 
well to their guns, till they were carried at the point 
of the bayonet; and when flight again became ^ 
general, the want of cavalry was, as usual, felt, and 
Havelock asserted, that had he possessed some, not 
a rebel would have escaped. Moreover, we might 
have cai)tured the infamous Nana, who fled with all 
his females across the Ganges into Oude, while our 
troops pillaged his palace, and gave it to the 
flames. ^ 

Neill was now compelled to urge that hishandiul 
of men, who had been marching and fighting for six 
weeks without intermission, should have some rest, 
or they must sink from sheer exhaustion. Havdock 
yielded to his opinion, but impatiently wsi^: 
reinforcements. Aid from Allahabad was hopeless, 
for there, as at Benares, the British were in hourly 


alarm of attack or extended insurrection; so daily; 
the situation of Havelock became one of great^,; 
peril ; and after being full of hope to reach Luckiiow,^J 
he was compelled to telegraph to the inciwpef:|^“ ^ 
Government at Calcutta that he must 
Cawnpore, as he had now only 700 men, fit 
while 37,000 mutineers menaced him 
He had only eight ill-horsed guns, while 
had thirty, with all the necessaiy;^^^tn|i|i^^ 


declared his willingness to ** fight’ 
against all odds" but 
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aothiontie^ i^at battle wotild the Ganges, a little above Pati^ i^^ 

be tha riiin of eveiything in that part of Indial*' 5,000 thatched huts, and only eight biticl: 
On the agrd of August he heard from Lucknow irrespective of the European residences 
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p:lan of the battle of bithoor. 


^ j j L. ■ . - • ^ extremity ; that there buildings. It had long been known that the na^ 

S nded ; and 350 women and brigade there, consisting of the 7th, 8th, aqa 
n cruelty and massacre. Regiments, had only been kept in check 

se reinforcements he had at presence of H.M. loth, a wing of H.M^ 
ith confidence, was arrested a six-gun field-battery. General 
te, a zilla, or collectorate, on manded there, was an aged officeti 






believing in tfo feiA'^ 
JWpyed jepoysj turned a deaf ear to every 
:^on; for disarming them. £ve|frhen it mus no 
Ikittiger possible to doubt theWHisafifection, he 
adopted temporising measures, and finally permitted 
. 3thm to march oif with their arms, ammunition, 
arid accoutrements ; and before the Queen’s troops 
c^ld get under arms, the mutineers were in full 
,virhile the general was at lunch on board a 
St^fomer in the Ganges. 

; ;They crossed tlie Soane at a point about sixteen 
;*lt^CS from Dinapore, and next morning marched 
into Arrah, a populous town of Behar, where they 
made a gaol delivery, and were joined by a rajah 
named Baboo Koer Sing, at the head of 3,000 j 
•, armed men. Mr. Wake, the magistrate, had, with 
fi^^ifinate prescience, fortified a two-storeyed brick 
^ouse, by building up the tall pointed windows of 
!the upper and lower floors, and loopholing the , 
Jatter, and there the resident Europeans — only! 
sixteen civilians in all, one of whom was Mr. Boyle, 
a railway engineer — with fifty of Rattray’s Sikh 
Police, took shelter, and defended themselves with 
desperation. Meanwhile, two days elapsed before 
"General Lloyd could be induced to send a force in 
;pursuit. It consisted of 230 men of the 37th, 150 
of the loth, fifty Sikhs, and twelve volunteers, 

' officers and civilians ; and the whole, under Captain 
,’Charlcs Dunbar, of the loth, an officer who had 
'tseen much service in the East, Icf" Dinapore by 
ateamer, to rescue Mr. Wake’s little garrison. At 
ten p^m. he made a brief halt near Arrah, and then 
pushed on, unluckily without reconnaissance, and 
severely was this omission punished. 

In passing a thick grove of trees, through which 
the jlight of the waning moon was shining, there 
upon them three successive volleys of mus- 
. . Dunbar fell mortally wounded, while his 
l^ers strove to return the fire upon an unseen 
but were compelled to make their way back to 
^Steamer, leaving half their number killed and 
aded behind them. The fate of Wake’s little 
1 ;at Arrah seemed to be sealed now. Still, 

; never failed them ; and being excellent 
5)ts, they struck terror into the besieging 
Iby the accuracy with which they aimed. 
i%8th, two pieces of cannon were brought to 
house, and the rebels were proceed- 
it, when the gallant Vincent 
t tb*Vp}ieve the little garrison, which must 
been overpow^ered. He was on 
^eld-battery to Allahabad, and 
? !8n the very day of the mutiny. 
45ha2ip^^ were reported to be in 
*" 'a,,|ij6;iteimed to both, but finding no cause 
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for akrm, resolved to relieve Airiah 
Queen’s troops he could pick up. Luckily^ ifib oftlie 
5th Northumberland Fusiliers had just arrive^ 
formed the nucleus of a field force, with whidhi^"^4 
three guns, he started on the morning of the 
of August, and on advancing a little way bey^d 
Gujragunge, found the rebels in force posted in' a 
wood, and moving in two columns round his 'flanks; 

As their intention was evidently to surround hi^i, 
he opened fire with his guns at opce. Screei^^cl 
behind broken ground, the enemy replied by 
ketry, notwithstanding which the skilful E3rre forced 
a clear passage for his guns and baggage beybnd 
the woods, after which his advance became easy, as 
the road was formed by a causeway, with inundated 
rice-fields on either side, and these kept the enemy 
at such a distance that their musketry fire was 
quite innocuous. The major then made a flank 
movement towards the line of railway, along which 
was a direct road to Arrah. This change of direc- 
tion he concealed for some time by a fire of artillery ; 
but the moment it was discovered, the enemy 
hastened to arrest his progress ; the horde of Baboo 
Koer Sing pressed upon his rear, while the dis-; 
ciplined Dinapore brigade moved parallel with him 
on his flank, and eventually took post in a wood 
that abutted on the railway ; but, after a sharp com- 
bat, they were driven off, and early on the morning 
of the 3rd, the gallant fellows at Arrah were re- 
lieved, after a defence which Eyre records as “ one 
of the most remarkable feats in Indian history.” 
He then followed up his success by capturing the 
fort of Jugdespore, the stronghold of Koer Sing, 
who, undeterred by all this, assumed the ^ title of 
King of Shahabad, and though in his 80th year, 
gave proof of considerable military talents. 

As soon as the death of General Anson became 
known in London, Sir Colin Campbell was appointed 
to succeed him. When asked by the Premier when 
he would be able to start for India, he promptly, 
yet simply, replied, “To-morrow,” and ip twenty-four 
hours after he was on the sea. No appointment 
could have been more judicious. His long, career 
of distinguished service since the field of Cotfihna , 
— particularly during the later battles in theG|imi^ 
when at the head of the Highland Brigade-^jWlhted 
him out as the man in whom, amid an em^ency 
so terrible as the sepoy revolt, Britain 
confidence; and having spent many;; 
active life in India, he knew thb 
By taking the overland route he ontsti^l 
all the reinforcements of which 
Deliverance ” was to be composed 
no reason to fear that the means 
posal would prove inadeqfaafe^^i;| 





I «pm<i ppapJctefy wse 4 , was no longer to be 
satisfied desuUoiy efTorts, and troops to the 
,Dlarober ctf 30,600 had already left, or were pre- 
paring to leave, the British shores for India.” 

On the 13th of August, Sir Colin Campbell 
;jrrived in Calcutta, an event which had been pre- 
ceded by that of another officer of the same stamp, 
Major-General Sir James Outram, who, after the 
ttjonclusion of the Persian war, was without any fixed 
appointment, till he received the office of Chief 
Commissioner in Oude, witjji the local command of 
the Dinapore and Cawnptie divisions, now both 
vacant, one by the incompetency of General Lloyd, 
and the other by the murder of Sir Hugh Wheeler 
He was thus placed over both Havelock and Neill, 
and lost no time in organising a movable column 
for the relief of Lucknow. On the first of Sep- 
tember he arrived at Allahabad with the 5 th 
Fusiliers, the Perthshire Light Infantry, and a 
company of artillery — in all only 1,500 men, 
but Captain Peel had formed a naval brigade 
of 500 seamen from his own frigate, the Shannon^ 
and vessels in Calcutta, so, for the first time, 
the blue-jackets were sent into the interior of 
India. 

The appointment given to Outram had an effect 
which was oveilooked at the time. It placed a 
superior officer in the district m which Havelock 
had achieved his glorious victories, and thus by re- 
ducing him to a suboidmate position, really sujicr- 
seded him. The same thing took place in lespect 
of General Neill when Havelock himself was ap- 
pointed; and if regret was then felt, it is im- 
possible not to feel it still more when, returning with 
Havelock from his victory at Bithoor, we sec him 
take up the Calaitta Gazette^ and receive from it 
his first intelligence of the fact that the command 


whidi had already given, 
him so many laurels, had passed 
But with his characteristic magnaiitete 
—the Bayard of India — determined ’'w 
Havelock the honour of relieving ^ ^ 

intimated his intention of accompanying htel 
civil capacity alone, as Commissioner of ^ 

with genuine chivaliy, tendering his military ^ 

as a simple volunteer, and as such, he 
assumed the command of the Volunteer 
announcing that on the relief of Lucknow he 
then resume his position at the head of the 
force. 

No time was now lost in resuming the advance 
upon Lucknow. On the 19th the relieving army^, 
crossed the Ganges by a bridge of boats, and the 
rebels fell back on Mungulwar, where, on the 2tst, 
they were attacked by Havelock at the head of 
3,179 men with seventeen guns, and the slender 
Volunteer Horse. He completely routed them, and 
captured four guns. The soldier whose personal * 
valoui on this day was most conspicuous was Sit^ 
James Outram, who charged the battery sword in 
hand, at the head of the mounted volunteers, 
and captured the regimental colour of the ist 
Bengal Native Infantry. As Havelock advanced 
the rebels rapidly retreated, abandoning four more 
guns, and throwing others into wells. 

On the 22nd Sir James Outram reported to the 
Government the joyful intelligence, that firing at ^ 
Lucknow was distinctly heard, and that a royal 
salute liad been fired to announce the approach 
of the army of deliverance. And here it will bC 
proper to return to the beleaguered force in that*^" 
place, and show the condition to which a siege ^ 
more than two months of danger, toil, and anxkty^ 
had reduced it. r 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


SIATE or LUCKNOW. — RELIEVED BY HAVELOCK AND OUTRAM, 


Mohurrum was near at hand, so that at Luck- 
^ rfsewhere, there was every fear that the 
fanaticism would probably add to the 
and rancour of the enemy From the 
incessant tom-tomming of their pro- 
shrill notes of their buffalo- 
distinctly 'heard in the adjacent 
^ festival is held on the 


anniversary of the deaths of Hossein and Hassa%)^ji<f 
whom the Shiahs view as martyrs to their faitly ^ 


and reckon in the number of their twelve 
imaums. Nine days after the first of the 
days of the Mohurrum is the Kutl ka « 

Night of Butchery, when the Shiahs 
goat to heaven; and in Lucknow it ' 

• Division Order, Cawnpore, x5th Sept, tMgft ‘ 
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doubted but that a holocaust of Feriughees would 
be a more acceptable offering ; but some days 
before this^ on the 23rd of Auguft, Havelock re- 
ceived a letter from Colonel Inglis, of the 32nd, 
the brigadier commanding, in which he wrote thus, 
describing the situation of affairs : — 

If you hope to save this force, no time must 
be lost in pushing forward. We are daily being 
, attacked by the enemy, who are within a few yards 
of our defences. Their mines have already weak- 
ened our post, and I have every reason to believe 
they are carrying on others. Their eightcen- 


and many unfortunate creatures had to lie on* 
cloaks or coats for want of bed and bedding. 
Though the windows were barricaded, shot and. 
shell frequently forced their way in, and ended the 
miseries of many. Most arduous were the duties, 
and heroic the endurance of the slender medical 
staff ; for the hospital was crammed as much with 
the sick as the wounded, owing to the pestilential 
atmosphere, the result of crowding in the Residency^ 
the graves, and heaps of putrid matter accumulated 
everywhere ; while among other annoyances were 
tlie flies, that came in clouds, blackening every- 
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pounders are within 150 yards of some of our 
batteries, and from their position, and our inability 
, to form working parties, we cannot reply to them, 
♦ and consequently the damage done hourly is very 
V great My strength now in Europeans is 350, 

; about 300 natives, and the men are dreadfully 
and owing to part of the Residency having 
brought down by round shot, many are with- 
out' shelter. Our native force having been assured, 
on Colonel Tytler’s authority, of your near ap- 
; proach some twenty-four days ago, are naturally 
losing confidence ; and if they leave us, 1 do not 
see how the defences are to be manned.” 

To detail the pjrils, dangers, and events of such 
a defence as that of Lucknow would require a 
history for itself. The hospital was always full, 


thing, and, as one correspondent has it, “obsti- 
nately disputing every mouthful of food.” These 
flies were a source of great disgust and horror; 
they were large, cold, and clammy, and Came 
from the corpses that were festering everywhere in 
the vicinity. 

On the 28th of July the enemy adopted some 
new missiles, and threw in “ a number of stink- 
pots, which were a very curious composition of 
large pieces of our exploded shells, sewn up in 
canvas, and surrounded by fkx and resin, wi^i 
6 ry powder in the centre. These . had been 
thrown in daily from a howitzer; they made a 
fearful hissing noise, a great sten^, and finally 
exploded. They were not very dangerouai Unless 
they exploded close to a person.*^ 
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By the ^tic&esjsful explosion of a mine ne^ly cightj^ 
of the inrere slain. Immediately afterwards 
two, sallies were made, one led by Captain Fulton, 
who attadked some adjacent buildings, drove the 
eneihy put, and then blew them up; the other, 
imdi?f the gallant Lieutenant Bernard M‘Cabe, of 
the 3and, an officer who had served in eight 
pitched battles, and was the first man who planted 
the British standard on the ramparts of Moultan. 

He was not less successful, and returned with the 
loss of only one man, a soldier of the 32nd.* 

But in describing this siege we cannot do better 
than quote the words of Brigadier Inglis. After 
detailing that the enemy had kept up an incessant 
fire of guns and musketry till the 20th of July, 
when'’ at ten a.m. on that day they exploded a 
great mine within his outer line of defences for the 
purpose ' of destroying the Redan Battery — a 
measure which failed : — “ But, as soon as the 
smoke cleared away,” he continues, the enemy 
boldly advanced under cover of a tremendous 
fire of cannon and musketry, with the object of 
storming the Redan ; but they were received with 
such a heavy fire, that after a short struggle they 
fell back with much loss. A strong column ad- 
vanced at the same time to attack Innes’ post, 
and Came on within ten yards of the palisades, 
affording to lieutenant Loughman, T3th Native 
Infantiy, who commanded the ])osition, and his 
bra;ve garrison, comjjosed of gentlemen of the 
unedvenanted service, a few of H.M. 32 nd voot, and 
of the t3th Native Infantry, an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing themselves, and the enemy were driven 
back with great slaughter. The insurgents made 
minor attacks at almost every outpost ; but were 
invariably defeated, and at two p.m, they ceased 
thpir attempts to storm the place, although their 
musketry fire and cannonading continued to 
harass us unceasingly as usual. Matters pro- 
ceeded in this manner until the loth of August, 
when the enemy made another assault, having 
prpviously^ sprung a mine close to the brigade 
which entirely destroyed our defences for 
th^' Space of twenty feet, and blew in a great 
of the house occupied by Mr. Schillig’s 
garri^h; JOn the dust clearing away a breach 
ap^^i^'Wpugh which a regiment might have 
J^ect order, and a few of the enemy 
the utmost determination ; but 

a withering flank fire of j loss upon this day must have been very heavy> .as ;- 
niusSitry from the officers and men holding the I they came on with much determination, i 

night were seen bearing large numbers h 

killed and wounded over the bridges in the , 
tion of the cantonments.” * ; * j 

* Brigadier Inglis* Despatch. t, ^ ' 


going on, another large body advanced on the 
Cawnpore Battery, and succeeded in locating them- 
selves in the ditch. They were, however, dislodged 
by hand-grenades. At Captain Anderson's post 
they also came boldly forward with scaling-ladders ; 
but here, as elsewhere, they were met with the most 
indomitable resolution, and the leaders being slain, 
the rest fled, leaving the ladders, and retreated to 
their batteries and loopholed defences, from whence 
they kept up for the rest of the day an unusually 
heavy cannonade and musketry fire. On the i8th 
of August the enemy sprang another mine in front 
of the Sikh lines, with very fatal effect. Captain 
Orr (unattached), Lieutenants Micham and Soppit, 
who commanded the small body of drummers com- 
posing the garrison, were blown into the air ; but 
providentially returned to earth with no further in- 
jury than a violent shaking. The garrison, however, 
were not so fortunate. No less than eleven men 
were buried under the ruins, from whence it was 
impossible to extricate them, owing to the tre- 
mendous fire kept up by the enemy from houses 
situated not ten yards in front of the breach. The 
explosion was followed by a general assault of a 
less determined nature than the two former efforts, 
and the enemy were consequently repulsed with- 
out much diniculty; but they succeeded, under 
cover of the breach, in establishing themselves in 
one of the houses of our position, from which they 
were driven in the evening by the bayonets of^ 
H.M. 32nd and Sqtli Foot. On the 5th of Sep- 
tember the enemy made their last serious assault. 
Having exploded a large mine within a few feet of 
the bastion of the eighteen-pounder gun in Major 
Ai)thorp's post, they advanced with large and 
heavy scaling-ladders, which they planted against 
the wall and mounted, tliereby gaining for an in- 
stant the embrasure of a gun. They were, however, 
speedily driven back witli loss by hand-grenades 
and musketry. A few minutes subsequently they 
sprung another mine close to the brigade mess, but 
soon the corpses strewed in the garden in front of 
the post, bore testimony to the fatal accuracy of the 
rifle and musketry fire of the gallant members of 
that garrison, and the enemy fled ignominiously, 
leaving their leader — a fine-looking old native 
officer — among the slain. At other posts t;hey 
made similar attacks, but with less resolution, and • 
everywhere with the same want of success. Their 


officers and men holding the 
top ofl the brigade xne$% that they beat a speedy 
retre^ :lfeayittg the more adventurous of their 
in the brekeh. While this operation 
^ ‘Re^“*Journal." 
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So passed day after day, and week after week, 
till tiie greatest difficulty, was experienced in getting 
shelter for the women and children, so many houses 
had been destroyed by the round shot from the 
enem/s guns ; and the effluvia from the church- 
yard became so dreadful that the chaplain, the 
Rev. J. P. Harris, though fearless in the discharge 
of his duty, was compelled to read the funeral 
.Hfipvice over the dead in the liospital porch, instead 
of accompanying them to the grave. Night after 
night the solemn service was read over the lifeless 
bodies of brave men and heroic women, and over 
, little babes, and very piteous were some of the 
scenes that took place beside the death-beds of 
young children, while the din of cannon and mus- 
ketry loaded the air round Luckno^v. 

On the 29th of August news came from Cawn- 
pore in a letter brought by a boy. Relief was 
promised in three weeks, and the besieged learned 
the gallant efforts made by Havelock’s little band 
before it had been compelled to fall back upon 
Cawnpore. On the 22nd of September, Rees has 
the following entry in his journal : — 

“Spies came in last night. Generals Outram 
and Havelock arc actually coming to our relief. 
This is true ! How can T describe my joy even at 
the bare thought of our being relieved ! 

The day of deliverance was indeed approaching. 
We have said that Havelock's army mustered 3,179 
men. Of these 2,388 were British infantry, 109 
British volunteer horse, 282 British artillery, 341 
Sikh infantry, and 59 irregular cavalry. They 
were formed in two brigade^ ; the ist under 
General Neill, and tlie 2nd under Colonel Henry 
Hamilton, of the 78tli Higlilanders. On the 
2 1 St, after clearing the way at Mungulwar, they] 
bivouacked under torrents of rain, and next morn- 
ing an advance was made to Bunna, on the Sye, 
where il was never doubted the passage of that 
river would be hotly disputed by the rebels ; but 
the latter, filled with genuine alarm by the events 
of the previous day, continued their retreat, without 
even attempting to secure it by the destruction of 
, the bridge, and they were not again seen till the 
23rd, on the morning of which they were found in 
force in the vicinity of the Alumbagh, a princely 
palace belonging to the kings of Oude, about 
four miles from Lucknow — “the garden of the 
Xady Alum, or the Beauty of die World.” Within 
park of great extent it was enclosed by a lofty 
^ 5 ;^)^uadrangular wall with turrets at the angles ; and, 
iifl<iition to the main building, had an extensive 
pf offices to accommodate the vast number 


necessary for a great Indian house- 




It was evident that at this j 
mined to risk a battle and caver 
Lucknow, as they were formed m a 
tended nearly two miles with their 
posted on some mounds, and their left' 
the Alumbagh. Their strength here 
1,500 cavalry, and 10,000 infantry, with ' 

Havelock's plan of attack was to turn the 
their right wing, but an intervening mpraW 
dered it necessary to make a considerable 
and while this movement was being execute^*!^^ 
troops were exposed to a sharp cannonade, till . 
guns were silenced by Vincent Eyre's briga<fe, df^' 
twenty-four-pounders. At the same time the eatjrii^s 
cavalry on the right were hurled back in confjusi^^ 
and the whole line of infantry fell into disordeir;ai^d 
dismay. 

The* greatest resistance was met with at the 
Alumbagh, in the front wall of which two port*holcs 
had been formed after the conflict commenced, ’ 
and guns run through them, the fire of which had 
a serious effect; till the field-guns and the 5th 
P'usiliers with their bayonets cleared the whole 
edifice, and ended all opposition. Leaving five 
guns behind them, the enemy fled to Lucknow, 
and just as the troops were about to bivouac for 
the night, tidings came in of the capture of Delhi 
by Wilson's conquering column. 

As there had been no communication from fhe 
besieged for some time, their fate was more than 
doubtful ; but on this day all anxiety was ended, 
for the guns of the Residency were heard in the 
distance answering that salute which announced 
the approach of the relieving force. Still the hppe 
of the others was chequered with fean Brigadiier 
InglL knew that Havelock's force was small, n^djer 

4.000 men at most, while the rebels, said, to, 

50.000 strong, were prepared to dispute their passage 
into Lucknow. 

During the halt in the Alumbagh, on the 24th, 
Havelock, Outram, and Neill consulted as to the 
direction in which the relief was to l>e^ made. 
Advanced pickets were already posted at the 
Charbagh (or Four Gardens) Bridge, which crossed 
a canal about a mile and a half beyond the country * 
palace, and from thence the Cawnpore Road, 
ing to the left of the Topkulla, led directly 
city of I.ucknow. Aware that this was the 
and most direct way to the Residency, thpj 
had thrown up barricades, and cut deep 
across it, while loopholing all the house^ 
sides of the street, and filling them with 
idea of fighting a passage in by this route 
fore abandoned, and the generals resolved^ ®fter 
crossing the Charbagh Bridge, to jlooe^ 
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along a lane, and passing the comer ' ^ ' 6 tm^ for a final struggle, From the 
Kaiserl^h, ja royal garden on the left, thus reach Kaiserbagh a heavy battery opened upon our 
the lResidency. troops, which, in unison with the musketry, poured 

Under a guard of 300 men, the strongest force a fire so terrible as to render all further advance 
that could be spared for the purpose, the sick, the next to an impossibility. Vincent Eyre, with two 
wounded, and the baggage were left in the Alum- of his heavy guns, succeeded in twice silencing the 
bagh, and at eight a.m. on the 25th, the force battery for a time; but the opposition might not , 
moved off for Lucknow, Sir James Outram leading have been overcome at all if relief had not arrived 
with the first brigade, and Havelock following with from an unexpected quarter, 
the second; but the colours were barely uncased A detachment of the 78th Highlanders, who had 
when the struggle began, and men were falling been left at the Charbagh Bridge for a time, had 
killed and wounded, ere they could reach the been following the main body of the regiment, 
Charbagh Bridge, near which three guns, covered which, with the Perthshire Light Infantry, was 
by the rebel marksmen, raked the way. At the under Havelock, till they came to a point where all 1 
bridge itself there was a desperate struggle, for trace of the advance was lost, and they knew not 
there were planted six guns, one of them a twenty- which way to turn in the hostile city ; but, being 
fOur-pounder, while all the adjacent houses were most providentially guided by the sound of firing, 
loopholed and filled with musketry. So severe was they wheeled oft' to the left by a street, which 
the fire, that the men were ordered to lie down brought them straight to the gate of the Kaiser- 
under such cover as they could find, and let it pass bagh. This gave them an opportunity of taking the 
over them, while Captain Maude brought up two obnoxious battery in reverse, and then their bayonets 
guns with which to encounter the enemy’s six. made wild work among its defenders, after which 
Our men stood in the open road, without shelter, they effected a junction with the rest of the troops, 
while the enemy fired from a breast-high barricade ; Though the Residency now was only 500 yards 
hence, to end this destructive work, the Madras distant, as night was at hand, and a whole day 
Fusiliers were ordered to clear the way at the point had been spent in fighting, a halt was proposed, 
of the bayonet, and bravely they did so. The but the whole troops refused to rest till the great 
moment the order was issued, Lieutenant Arnold, end of their purpose had been achieved ; so the 
at the head of a section, rushed on without waiting Highlanders and Sikhs were ordered to lead the 
for the rest, and received a shower of grape, which way. They pushed on through a literal storm of 
broke both his l^gs, and swept away t'^n men. missiles, supported by the Madras Fusiliers, under 
Two staff-officers joined in this headlong rush, the gallant Neill, who was here shot through 
One, Colonel Fraser-Tytler, had his horse shot tlie head, ere he had added the reputation of a 
under him ; while the other, Lieutenant Henry M. general to his high renown as a soldier. He was 
Havelock, spurred his horse to the bridge, where the son of Colonel Neill, an Ayrshire proprietor, 
he kept blandishing his sword till the Fusiliers He had served in the first Burmese War, and com- 
came up and cleared th6 way. Then Lucknow manded the 'Furkish Contingent in the Crimea, 
rose before them, with all its gilded minarets, its As he fell from his horse, a wilder impulse seemed, 
rich domes, its splendid mosques and many palaces, if possible, to seize the troops, and dashing on 
its regular and thickly-crowded streets of houses, through every obstacle, they found the reward of 
buf all relieved by beautiful gardens, stately parks, all their toils and perils, when the gates of the 
and foliaged trees. By this time, in the Residency, Residency were flung open to receive them, 
wh^ their hearts beat high with hope and gladness, “ Thank God ! ” exclaims Rees, “ we then gazed 
the;, besieged could see the smoke and hear the upon new faces of countrymen. We ran up to., 
ratife of ,^be, musketry as the street-fighting went on, them, officers and men without distinction, and shook ' 
and 'i^e of fire approached their intrench- them by the hand, how cordially who can describe? , 

mei^li I leaving the bridge in their rear, the re- The shrill tones of the Highlanders’ bagpij^es now 
licvittg' ^ in a northerly direction as met our ears. Not the most beautiful music ever . 

faraS t};|e^ecunder Bagh, where they made an abrupt was more welcome, more joy-bringing. And these 
wbeef ^estw^^'to theTi#; and passing Shah brave men themselves, many of them bloody and;.;,; { 
Nidj^ on the right o^e within a short distance exhausted, forgot the loss of their conirades, 
of the Motee Mah^, close by the Goomtee, and pain of their wounds, the fatigue of overcoming thjeli: 
there the ^ost desperate of the work began. fearful obstacles they had combated for 
At this point^^nearly. i mile eastward from the in the pleasure of having accomplished f 

Residency;, whok strength of the enemy was • -Siege of Lucknow.*’ By Ruut? 
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afterwards murdered, uegociations for the release of vicinity, together with supplies brought under 
the party having failed. » escort from Cawnpore, to be free from all fear of 

The gan'ison and the relieving force now found starvation, 
themselves alike unable to quit Lucknow, which at The area occupied by the garrison of the Rcsi- 
hrst they had intended to do forthwith. There denry being insufficient for its accommodation 
was found in the Residency, on a new examination | now, an addition was made to it on the north, by 
being made, food sufficient to feed the whole united which the mutineers were thrust back fully a thou^ 
ijnce for two months; this discovery on one hand, sand yards; the defences were rendered stronger, 
vvi ^ ' d Vnowledge, on the other, that it was im})rac- ! and points formerly weak were rendered perfectly 
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ticable to procure the means (if convc'ving sick, 
wounded, women, children, and stores, ( ausv'd the 
generals to detennine on an occupation of iJie 
Residency till lurthci reinforcemenls came. 

The little force leflm the Aluuibagh (.aused them 
much anxiety, and an attempt w.is made to open 
up a communication with it 1)\ the t'awiijiore iv)ad 
on the 3rd October; but there weie ditlieiilnes 111 
tile way of lliis, for the enemy had taken liearl 
anew, resumed the ofifen.ave. and pLuxd the 

in a close state of blockade. Fonunately for 
ihertqf^ the isolated detachment was able, by the 
englh of the Alumbagh, to lejiol any attempt to 
^^%prise the post, and by frequent sallies in its 
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secure. On the sonlliern and western sides new 
works weie thioi\n nj) and damages repaired, and 
a seiies of mines were cun^triicted on both sides, 
which Sir James (dutrain, in one of his despatches, 
asserted to have no ]iarallel in modern warfare, 
‘i'here were sunk t\veni)'-one shafts, aggregating 
200 he* in depth, wiili a gallery of 3,291 feet 
Agaimst the jiaknes and outposts the enemy ran 
twcit) mines ; of these three were exploded with 
a loss (*r hfc, three did no injury, and seven were 
blown in. The enemy were driven out of seven 
others at the point of the bayonet, and their galleries 
captured by our miners, thus evincing the skill of 
the engineer department. 
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men. 


!mo$t distmguished of the Insurgent i receive due consideration from the 
mbst powerful landed barons of the pro- j Calcutta. 

ng to Rees, Maun Sing holds one of i After this his demands rose highetfi | 

immuail^'l 


plates. Dur- 

B l3ie whole of the 
;of Luckno# 

‘^bnld seem to 
held aloo^ and 
:did ' ii6t permit his 
‘.?^p0ps to act against 
v^si '* had saved 
;the lives of twenty- 
nitie Europeans — 
j gentlemen, ladies, 
ana , children, refu- 
gees from Fyzabad 
,knd Sultanpore, and 
conducted them to 
Allahabad In safety; 

,':but , knbwh.g his 
‘power, he resolved 
.!to .use it for his 
X>ym aggrandisement 
and the' gratification 
,of\ his ambition. 

’Erom among his 
teitots and retainers 
could muster 
>;;|dJjpdo armed men, 

^^hi^jay Rajpoots and 
^^v'hi^fccast^ Hindoos 
class, 

;&id'''hc I'lad . plenty 
j ammu- 
,^i'ii|34"^tasure. 

'r’^0\|^‘ilocal go- 

^ he proposed to use his 

restoration of order in the district 
("but conditionally, that he should 
IWith a grant of land. On this 
"being accepted, he declared for 
pita/' ii#ien the attack of the 25th Sep- 
► ^disperse them. He then en- 
wkh Sir James Outram, offering 
W^th the rebels, ^provided his life 
i^^bOiired'; but to all this, Sir James 
Sdity ^ must be displayed 
and hp doubt it would 


with 

every on^, 
the little ik 
the muting 
crowned iii 
now; and he5 
proposed tb, 
our women, , _ ^ 

dren, and* wbuh^e^^ 
to Cavmpore, under ^ 
a guard -of h'fs^llb, boo; ' 


was 
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treated ’ as 
lous, andj'fperhkps^ 
at the time^ 
of escort give^/ by 
Ackbar; 

Elphinstpne^'^^j?^^^^^^ 

was 

Then came';*a''iiiifeaf:’ 
to murder; the \pn-f 
soners ; but thbt ca* 
tastrophe was ^y|r‘ted?| 
for a , tteb"’""' 
assuram^* 
prisalb';';' 
madq^ 
prisoHi^ 
nowj'^'h 
royal’ 

Calctiitbl'" 

. 'IlibmkMeIrshAd’ 
in their hands a number of native ptisbliert*^ These 
were servants and others who had^deseited from 
the Residency, and been seized ’ as feplcs. Thby.; 
were all hanged or shot ; the kotwal, or mayor, 
placed on a donkey, conveyed through the stre^- 
with his head and face shaved and blackened^j^ 
was then decapitated. A }1 the natil^e ChriS 
and those who had been their servin^r^^ 
murdered. ' ^ ‘ 

The siege still proceeded — mining' * 

milling, cannonading, nfle praetK^, ! 
sorties: but the time was fast 






Ilf 


^ ^ ! th^ liad excavctted ^ifefaiclies, 

a( i!fhi<;h were twenty feet deep* Ladders 
to enable them to ascertain our 
, and intersecting trenches enabled 

iKi? edges of our ^\orks On 

October, feir James Outram informed 
ihe V(>lanteers of the uncovenanted service ih it for 
tiw 1^a)oui j^nd efficiency m the defence they w< rc 
. l|so retitave three months* gratuity, ind the native 
, sgSdW WOtc also handsomely uwarded 1 veiy 
of utility brought high ])riccs An old Ihnml 
for fifty one ru]i( ( s fifteen ( heroots went 
same sum Old smwls sold well, md 
' fetched fifty foui iiipees i bottle Ilouily 

; din '"of cannon and nnisketiy wtnt on , dt ith 
ststfration still stired the garrison m the fice, 

' and the advent of Sir C olm (''amj)bell was lookid 
fpl with mevpTCssible an\iet) 

Th^ officer, on learning Ih it the intended letrcat 
of thft onginil garrison it I uclviiow Ind been 
abandoned as imprartu aide, now h istcned to jiln e 
himself at the head of i forte more ukcpi tte thin 
. which had mirchel under lluelock and 
Ou>hran:^ and, fortiinatelv me ms w u nut winting 
From jEurope rcmfoi cements Ind bcui pouiin into 
, and m addition to Ihe^c then u IS I we 

t^Vtsaid, the Naval llngide, under ( iptun Peel 
, iKUn of the late bir Robert IVJ, with i ti an of vnv 
he^Vy cannon , and to then honour be it s iid in iny 
of the mercantile manncis at CiUulti \oliinteerid 
' to $erve unde* Captain Pet 1 "I he I liter with soo 
$eamcn, and Colonel Powell witli a detaclinient ol 
tXOOp^ were marching from MUhibad to L iwn j 
P9re^ yifhi^n they wcie attacked l)> the enem>, 4 000 
,,, $troi]|g, A conflict ensued that pro\ed one of 
/ iievqrity* and Colonel Powell wi» shot Peel 
fiasuttiedi the command, and fought with all the 
" i^dl of a general, defeating and dispersing the 
Ujr* He then halte<i to refresh his force, and 
pushed on to Cawnpore, whitlier man} de 
aent$ were making their wav, as the conquest 
. set fiee a great poition of the besieging 
an the other remforeements, where Sir 
pbcll came to concentrate the whole 
Wqaber* | 

I preceding month them nidlxen 
: at 1 iickuow Bngadiei Tnglis 
Be^idenc), and (General H \l j 
l0«* %i tlii porton of the dufcnct, and Ins [ 

ilbst of the gieatcst danger, 
'HbW, 0 td but the gtmus which cha- 
rts! from Cawmpore was now 
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Mwce 

was inqKs^ptly engaged 
dearittg the streets, to Icssep JnTipv^i 
resistance the latter would receive* At the 
bagh, four miles distant, Havelock had, as 
left his sick, wounded, and stores, under a gWt 
300 men The enemy got between that ppiilt, 
the city, cutting off the communication, and bj 
ading both 

I he detachment in the Ahimbagli weie enabled*ij^? 
howevci, to keep open i portion of the CawnpOrp^"^ 
10 id, and the garrison there sent to them both 
Mqiphes and reinforcements, so, after a time, thei 
rel^ls left the Alumliagh almost entirely un- 
molested, and devoted all their energies to the 
capture of the Kcsnltncy 

On the 9th of November, 1857, Sir Cohn Camp- ^ 
bell be^an his miuh for Lucknow, at the head of 
the followint^ forces — H M 8th, or KingS, 53rd^ 
75th, ind o-'^rd Sutherlind Highlanders, the apicl 
ind 4th Punjaiib Infantr} , II M 9th Lancers ^ 
dctachmdits of the ist, 2nd, and 5th Punjaub 
Ca\ ik}, of llodson’s Horst, ind of the Bengal and 
Punjaub Sippeis md IVIiners , the Naval Brigade, 
with cisht f uns , J^engal Horse Artillery, ten guns, 

I>( ng il i leld B itter\ , si\ ^uns md a heavy iield 
bittcry , in ill ibout 5 000 men, with thirty pierev 
ol c nnon Iht ra\ ik} wen. 700 strong The 
oftHers by whom he wis i&sisted were (IcncraJ 
Arinsiidd, ihief of the stiff, Ijiigiditr Generals Sir 
I uiits Hope (./I ml (ol llu 9th 1 ancers), Grcathed, 
kusscll, llu Hon Adn in Hope (93id Highlanders), 
md Criwford Ciptiin (afterwards Sir William) 
Peel, had, of course, the Nival Brigade, auA 
1 leutcnmt J tnno\ commanded the Engineers* 

Sir Cohn Inlted for three da}s at Buntara, tO * ' 
allow some del Kliments still on the way to 
up, ind beg in his id\ ince aaain On the 9th of ^ 
November, when it was known m Lucknqw th^-t i’ 
the army of relief would soon come, Mr^ 

Ka\anagh, of the uncovenanted service, 
volmileered to go forlli and make his 
Campbell’s camp It was an enterprise 
with peuls, as eveiy outlet was closely j 

the enemy s posts and pickets, and the Way 1 
to pass lay through the very heart 
c It} His object w^is to give Sir Qo&^ i 
as to the actual state of the 
hiinself useful as a guide. 

In going on this duty, the bi^ive 
well that if he fell into the enetUy!s ] 
sufler a death of the eltal>0t2Ueis 
barbanans could invent Xn hW I 




says, I was dressed as % 1>1 







loVer 


XOijipd Dfflrjf sSM)»d(ii4" ^ 
aM a white Icumiiirfemid. My 
s^wj^ m Moulders, and xny hajtids to the 
tiroloured with lampblack, the cork used 
dipped in oil to cause the colour to adhere ’’ 
Hi dlis wguise he bade adieu to Outram and his 
sltafif ^d, provided with a carefully loaded double- 
h^ijtfcllcd pistol, set forth under cloud of night, and 
folded the Goomtee, where the water was nearly 
feve feet deep and loo yards wide 
After perils worthy of an> romarce, he got close 
to Campbell's outposts, and heard the I nghsh 
challenge, Who comes there ? ’ but with a native 
accent “My eyes filled with jovful teirs, and I 
shook the Sikh officer in charge of the picket 
heartily by the hand," lie continues ‘ The old 
Ifeoldier was as phased as myself when ht heard 
from whence I had come, ind he was good enoii*,h 
to send two of his men to eondiut me to the camp 
of the ad\anced guard \n otliecr of II M 9tli 
Lancers met me on the w ly and took me to his 
tent, where T got dry stoc kings and trousers, and 
what I mu<"h needed, a glass of bi iiici} , i iKpioi 1 
had not tu ^‘"d for two months 

A flag, displayed by Campbell on the summit of 
the Alumbagh, announced to all m the Residency, 
but chiefly for the information of his wife, that the 
gallant Kavanagh was sih, ind had aehie\ed his 
enterprise, for which he was rewarded by Govern 
ment with ;^2,ooo, admission into the regular 
Cm! Service, and obtained that which he prized 
more than all— the Victoria Cross 

On the 14th of November, Sir Cohn Campbell 
began his advance on the city after receiving a 
.reinforcement of 700 men of HM 2'^rd Welsh 
Tusfliers, 82nd Root, and Royal Artillery, with two 
*WiS. He came m contact with the enemy at the 
Pilkhoofea, or “ Heart’s Delight,” a hunting casth 
ftJlC nncient Kings of Ouclt There his advanced 
i met by a long line of musketry fire 1 he 
came up, and after a running fight of 
hours, the rebels were dnven across the 
} by Colonel Hamilton of the 78th High 
le drove them across the canal which 
^ ihe pursued them past the 

College, which he also compelled them 
“ 'n, ^ the 15th, the general left his 
J^lfvety descnption at the Dilkhoosa, in 
' " ah Regiment, and eaily on the 16th 
^ ' direct on the Secunderbagh, 
as high- walled enclosure of 
I yards at^uar^, arefully loop- 



and filled wiflC 

advancing up the lane to 
bagh, fire was opened on 
advanced guard was quickly thrm^fp j 
order to line a bank to the right 
pushed rapidly onwards — viz, i. 
troop, Bengal Horse Artillery, and Cup|i 
Royal Artillery heavy field battery. Tt 
passed at a gallop thiough a cross-fi|*l& ^ 
village and Serunderb igh, and opepe^ ^ 
easy musketry nnge in a most daring 
soon as they could be pitched up a steep! 
eighteen pounder guns, under Captain ^ 
were also brought to bear on the building, 
this was being effected, the leading brigfl)^/Lj^ 
infantry, under Brigadier the Hon Adrian 
coming rapidly into action, caused the looph^lcd 
village to be abandoned, the whole fire of 
brigade being concentrated on tlie Secunderbagh 
\ftti a til le, a large body of the enemy, who wem 
holding ground to the left of our adWCe, were 
driven in by p irties of the 53rd and 93rd, two Oi 
Captiin Blunt s guns aiding the movement'*^ 
rur^uing the advantage won, the Highlanderi 
now seized the ban icks, which they converted int( 
a military post, while the 53rd Shropshire threw < 
long line of skirmishers into the open plain beyond 
and drove the enemy before them. The attadk 01 
the Stcunderbagh liad now been proceeding for ai 
hour and i half, when the place was stormed by Ih^ 
remainder of the 03rd Highlanders, the 53rd, anc 
4th Tunj lub Infantry Tearing out thO irop paO 
of the windows, the stormers leaped hea4l<nig fe 
on the now disma>ed defenders ResiStattc(^ 
vain, the slaughter was dreadful, and m 0 |< 5 y 
neither given nor asked for “ The 
of the bayonet was followed by the W WW 

word (.awnpote ' into the heart 
wretch meeting his well earned doom,, POt 
♦ban 2,000 of the rebels met death tetb^^OCdPdi^ 
bagh ’ bir Colin says that more thw pumtie 
of corpses were carried out, and that neif« 

was a bolder feat of arms " ^ 

I he next capture was the Shah Nujjeef, v^hld 
liy between the Secunderbagh and the rivei^T 
niosqiK, loopholed from bascm*6nt to the sub 
dome and minaret. It was surrounded by aj 
the wall of which was also loopholed^ 
trance to it had been covered by a regulpif ^ 
masonry, and from every point an 
musketry was flashing out after the cpmioSe|W 
of the attack For three hours ^ 
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,^iii‘ ^ilaf^'ipme’t^idibus and' periio'^'‘o)pera^ 

. liy a battalioncitf^^de-' l6ng line of 'posts was’siiccessfullyf/'e^tailfe^ 

tath wits nnder Major Bajiiston, who In effecting this, Brigadier Russell was.\ sey^r!^^^i| 

ipj^ou^ded, Captain Peel leading up his heavy guns wounded, and his successor, Colonel Biddulph|if] 
with/ oktraot^dinary gallantry within a few yards of killed. ' ; ; 


thfrrh^dirig to batter the inassive walls. Tlie It was scarcely achieved, when the rallyingj^ 
withetM^ fire of the Highlanders,” continues Sir enemy made a furious attack upon our pickets 4t?y, 
<(^:olin "Campbeirs despatch, “covered the Naval the iness-houso, and a portion of the Sutherland 
ikigudd from great loss ; 1 nit it was an action almost I ligli landers, under Colonel John A. Ewart^ av;:' 
unexampled in war; ('aplain Ved behaved very Crimean ohicer, in the barracks taken on the l6th/V 
if he'liad been laying the ShannoH along- At the head c>t tlie Welsh Fusiliers and the 53rd, 'j., 
ah enemy's frigate.” Sir Colin advanced in ])erson to succour Ewartp/ 

Among the supports under Barnstoii was a ( oin- and, su})[)(>rte(l by Remington's troop of horsd 
pany of the 90th IVrthsliire under Captain Ciarnct artillery, routed the enemy. 

Wolseky, of iuture fame. 'i’hc second relief of Tmeknow was fully effected 

During the attaik on tin' Secunderbagh an«l now ; 1 ml th(‘ strectFiring was still heavy, when, on' 
itiOSCJiic, the garrison liad not been idle. A battery the afternoon of the i 7th, old Sir Colin was met by ; 
had been erected in a garden 'svithin a few linndred Ihh <,ountryman, Outram, and Sir Henry Havelock, ' 
yards of the Shah Nujjeef. Foitunat* ly, at tjrsl, it A loud and long chetr greeted’ the generals and - 
was hidden from the enemy on two sidis by a lofty their staff as they shook hands ; and proud indeed 
Wall, which was to be blowii away liy a mine wlu-n must the former ha\^c felt at the complete success^ 
the guns' Were in readiness to open ; but lliis failed, which had crOAvned all liis measures, and stamped 
as the powder with which the mine was f hanj;e<l had him as one of the first generals of tlic age. 
become damp by being three days in the ground. “Sir C'oliin” says Rees, “received the hearty 


Sir Colin advanced in jierson to succour Ewart^j C 
and, su})[)(>rte(l by Remington's troop of horSd g 
artillery, routed the enemy. 

'I 'he second relief of Tmeknow was fully effected 


:Thus, as the guns had to hatter down the obMriic- thanks and ('ongraluhnlons of Sir James Outram^ 
tion, some time was lost, but ere long they opened with evident satHfactiem ; and General Havelock,; ■ 
with terrible elfect on two .stiong building-; iliat nt>t los'. delighted and proud, harangued the troops, 
were foil of sepoys, tlu‘ steam {'iigme Ijousc and the win* had sog illaiitly (Mirled out ah the Commander- 
jpfureeu Khana, which adjoined the king’s ]eil;‘<:e. ina hicFs Inillunt mamJonvre^, in that concise and 
Both were fully brcaclied, and tlien stermed by yet soul stirring langiLigo for which he vs’-as so well 
parties from the garri.son, and (uk e inoit. night known by lii.s solduas. AMiile yet s]>eaking, his 


closed over the dead and dying in laicknow. 

On the morning of the 17th, the confln t wn^ re- 
newed betimes, and so stubborn wa.s the resi.'^lara e, 
that it took our iroojis siv <'onsecuri\'c* lioiirh to 
capture the mcss-hon.se, though cannonadied ]>\ 
Peel's sixty^ighH>ounders. Surrounded by a deep 
ditch, with a loopholcd wall on an eminejicc, it 
consisted Of a large, iwo-storeyed. flat-roofed man- 
sion, flanked - by two square turrets. After being 
WfiU battered and shelled, h was stormed by hlajor 
,'jBfitrnst6n of the 90th, wit'n his companies, and die 
lieutenant Fowlctl, who carried the 
loud shouts and a rush. 

in rear of the mess-honse, was 
and taken. On that day and the 
, jws.sing on fiom one side, and 

Hav<!fJdck,; jroiri th^ Resiihauy, o<cui>ied all the 
hotistil bfetWOCn the extended imrcm'hmcnts, thic 
mti^S'house, and ;ihc Motce Mahal, an<l to aecom- 
plish'tius, much str^^^t-fighting and strategy were 
reepitrifed^ whik^ the euetn/s battery still thundeixd 
from the Kaiserbagh. To keep up a continued! 


ntte'Uion wa.s diawn to the place where his only son 
had just fallen, vounded l)y a musket-ball from the ^ 
enemy. Ihougli his falhei's heart must have 
then bleeding with anguish and curiosity to know.' , 
the nature t>f tlie Wvoiiiid, the general, with wonder- ’; 
fill self-command, font'umed his discourse without 
interruption, and then onl \ , amidst the cheerfbf 
men, who were unr:cqualnted with the sad even4"g 
whith had ju.st liapiicucd, left to visit hk Woundti^/K 
son. Fortunately, it was only a slight wound, 
he soon reexivercd from the effects of 

By die time the operations, which consisted 
series of isolated .sieges, and bombardment^ .'Iff ; 
p.ilnces, mosijues. and other public buildi%S^ h 
over, w'e liud Rn officers killed 
wounded, among wiiom were Sh CoJiU;^^ 

Bed. (')r the rank and file, theie' were 
and 345 wounded. Above 4,000 
were found slain ; but many of the, 4ead];|^ 
borne away, doubtless for the puipose 
Sir Colin resolved to /abandon 

» “The Siege bf 'v' 

’ ' ' '‘■inu-v ' y ' ; 
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, 'tt!4^tfe4,' notwith- 

reckou(icl at' 50,000 
& a&t every defeat numbers still flocked 
%d'rtfie' ^fittdard of revolt. The orders given for 
'^iifei^piurttire were, that the wounded should first 
llifc'e removed to the Dilkhoosa, and the women, 
i/ciwtdren, and treasure afterwards. If an example 
•iib the' others were wanted — whiidi was not- -Lady 
vinglis,’ \snfe of the gallant brigadier, refused the 
>r^t:c6mmodation of a dhooly, urging; that she was 
" better able to walk than many olhers ; and at foui 
’ o'clock in the afternoon of the 19II1 the general 
exodus began.t The <a)nveyance of the sick, 
wounded, women, and eliildrcjg look place in 
Carriages of every descri[)tion, pressed into the 
, KCrvice, and closely ]w:kcd. “ ^'klany vere seated 
in native carts, says Mr. Giibbm, ‘‘and ncU a few 
^valked. 'iLey were ( onductod tlnoiigh the Hailey 
Guard Gate, the J^'liured riuksh and Chiittur Mun;^il 


plaii' 

withdrawn, _ ^ ^ 

at Lucknow in the fdllowing 
to his memory in Rochester''tiathcdf^''^^!5^^P||i^.^ 

At four o’clock on tlie morning ^ 

whole force readied the Dilkhoosa,' 

Captain ^Vaterma^, who, owing to 
remained at liis ])ust in the dark, after al 
had dcj’iarted, but who eventually relch^S 
coirimoii rcndezviKis in a slate of uttet' 

WJicn the sepoys found that thegarrisohjht,ii':ii|^^ 9 iiir , ^ 
with their women, children, wounded, 
they were tilled with transports of fury,''an^^|iilf'';'/^ ' it 
from the guns four wretched Lritons, who ' ’'t 

prisoners in tlie city. Gne other event thVwr# : ■ 
gloom over the glory of Campbcirs acliicvcme^^’ip^'' ^ 
the death of the noble liavelodc, who Was fateiCtCi' ‘ 
find liis List lioine far away in the Alumbagh -Oh V 
the 2otli lie had been seized with diarrhoea, andhisl' / 

( oiistitntion, so djaltercd by ]iast exertions 'and 


Alumbagli, bearing with ibi'Di the remains of that 
beloved ueiieril whose name will be fot ^ever 


' Palaces, and erneiging ncMr nu advanced battery, j anxieties was unable to contend witli a disease io 
crossed the line of fire from the Kaisurbagh to i lonuidablc. d'hus lie sank under it oft the 24th, 

, Alartin’s liousc. Tiuai (law entered .uul ])assed | I die liajipy and contented,’’ were amdftg bis last 
through the court of tlie aIot(*e Mnn/il, ‘'m the j woids. I have, tor forty years, so ruled my life, 
fartlidr side of \vhidi tlay gained lire lugli ickuI to ; that when death came 1 might face it without fear.’* 
the Secuiiuc.'bagh. Here, and near Martiii’ri liouse, | Immediately after lie had breathed his last 'at 
they were exposed to tlie lire ot the enemy’s guns ! the Dilkhoosa, the troo]'*s selected to remain as a 
on the farther side of the river. Screens, formed of j mo\aMe (olurnn in Onde began their matChforthe 
the canvas walls of tents, or doors j)laced on each 
side*' of the way they traversed as tar as the ]vloiee 
Munzil, concealed the march of ll»c fugitives from j indeh])ly sL.'nu>al on the annals of British India, 
the enemy ; and on one side of tliis a ditch liad i Boin near Sunderland, in 1795, he was in his sixty- 
been dug, along whiGi, di'unoui'ting from their | second ycvir. i (is di])loma ot K.C.B, reached hilh 

bill .1 feu clayh before Jiis death. Mavcfecfc has 
ever been coiiMvierecl a hero of the true irtittional 
t\pe. {in> sini[)le character, his reH|ious'':ien&h"‘ 
sLism, and the raie fortune \vhich- , 
meiiud glory :i long life of unclistinguisIi^ '^VOtiit^ 
to duty, all ap})ealed to the deepest 
the iieople ; and, altliougli no soldier, 
a hapjuer moment, there was a 
d.isajipoinlment that he sliould have ‘died lie 
knew liow fully he was appreciated by his country- 
men. I'Aen foieigners of English'descent recog- 
nised in Havelock the favourite characteristic^i of 
the rare ; and when his death was reported at Nlw 
York, the vessels in the harbour lowered their! 
in token of mourning for the gallant old f 
general.’’ t 

His son was created a baronet of Great 
and, together with the tvidowed Lady 
received a pension of ;:^^r,ooo a year. 

* ' ‘ Records 52nd Fool ; ” 
t Itmcs^ 185S. 


‘. carriages, they walked past all the exjiobed jiLices. 

All, fortunately, reached tlie Secimdeihagii in 
, safety, together vitli the state ]wisoncrs (among 
; 'whom were two of tlie Dcllu ininc'es, and olIkt 
h 'suspected persons). W^ith this convoy went also 
'; ,;:the grain and ordnance si ores. 

;fi! /The garrison had still to be withdrawn; and, to 
the . enemy, Peel’s sixly-cighl-pounders 
rk opened on the Kaiserbagh, and, breaching it in 
}ythree places, led the rebels to expect an assault at 
very' time the whole of the garrison was silently 
through the line of pickets. All guns 
were burst ; the retreat was covered by | 
i and so comjdotcly were the enemy 
they began to fire on the old ])ositions 
after our troops had left llieni. It 
il'tji be’inefttiofted that it was the hand of 
iipt Moorsom, 52nd Foot (.icting as quarter- 
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INDOKE.— MURDER 'or SIR NORMAN I, EStiE.-— BATTLE OT 

I’-Y SIR .COLIN CAMPBELL, GENERAL FRANKS, ETC. ' 

'' '.V';': '■ ■.'. 

.1»,.^^^:6 avoid as much as possible interruptions , escaping, with the ladies, whom they placed on ^ 
o^; consecutive details of the second relief of ammunition-wagons, which happened to be iS 
J.ae)mQ^,wc can only refer now, and briefly, to (he grounds. The post-office and telegraph Cl^ 



IMRlRAir Oi' CAPTAIN I’lTKl.* 


evfeftte- that were occurring elsewhere in India at 
^*^^^n*nitous time, without attending to their 

in this fatal year, miilinics 
t^P^^i^,.Indore and MIkai’. At liK’ former 
of^Malwa. the cai.inl^ul the 

I Mutinied in the afternoon, and 
^pistartlllery to aitark tiie Re.sidencv 
.here.,. ^t^'.a:igaj^ji'.,b'^ futile a).tcni]>t on the p:irt 
if Trav.ei^ widi * few horsemen, to capture 

he Ajj.'the Euitojpean officers and residents 

vhp^, took the '.Residency succeeded in | 


' I ' 

t'I; 

K\ 


murdered 


j beiiu^ Ic'oS fortiuiato, Wt-rc _ _ 

j crlleIt^. Jo <1(> him jii, slice, it is 
I ir<.»lkar peisonii!l) did all in his power^to 
I order and discijdiiie ; and when urged 
common c'aiise with liis rebell 


; reminded him of his ancestor, Jeswilnt ^, 
ciiul asked him to march with tU^er^ , 
rcjilied nobly :-—“d’he strength 
has dej)arled, and I do not consid,ei';|:^^fe^ 
imirdiT of innocent beings 
Tlieii, as a further pro<tf;afc^j[s’f^ 
prince placed the grcate^'^||pAjpff 
in the hands (tf Our 


M 
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'itfter tmt 

commanding, the unsettled 
had been duly reported; but' 
ttnlfijHjy be persuaded that danger 

:W^^|mminent, aUd it was even with difficulty that 
Cifji|jtain®ungerford of the artillery, and Lieutenant 
c^uld prevail upon him to give orders for 
l]r’ oi^Upation of the fort, into which all the ladies 
•were at once sent, while the officers, as yet, ran ilic 
^horrid peril of sleeping in their lines. 

' ' OiU' the 6th of July the officers were sitting at 
diundlTr; W’ljcn riflc-rJiots were fired in the (avalry 
line??/ and an alarm was given of ])eing altathed 
rear by Bhcels. All hurried towards the 
mui^te-places of llieir (OJn]»anies, only to find 
thmnsclves fired ujion in the <.lark, and tliat llie 
guards? and sentries had f|uittcd their ])0.4s. All 
Tan a great risk, ns Die moon was sinning briehtly, 
and they were clad in tlieir white nnifia'ins. ( 'oh )nel 
Platt W'US still infatiKited, and <Mlied on laeulcnant 
Pigot to follow liini to llu* lines. 'I'liither lhe\' rode, 
and w*cre never seen again, d’he other officers 


&e CSriSi&nis, tt^t , matters* 
turn, as the fort was not relieved til} Ilie 
of September, and during all that time,, its lit^ 
garrison, cionsisting of sixty-three gunner^ and tb^' 
same number of officers, clerks, and Indo-BritoUS|; 
had to suffice for the defence of 190 women and' 
cliildreii, and an important arsenal filled with the' 
munition of war. . 

At Jheluui, in the Pimjaub, the next xegimmit 
to niutiny was the i4tli Native Infantry, As, 
the military autliorities at Lahore resolved to 
disarm that corjis, a wing of H.M. 24th (or 
Warwickshire), under I iciit. -Colonel Charles Ellice, 
was ordered ui) for that puriiosc ; and it chanced 
that the j.:jth were on parade when the Europcan.s 
suddenly niaiclicd uj)on I lie ground. Seized 
witii a jianlc, they rushed away to their lines^ 
and fought desperately under cover of their 
huts. Ca\»tain P'r:incis S]>nng and twenty-four of 
die a 4th were killed ; Colonel Ellice, three other 
officers, and fifty men were wounded. The 14th 
then tied; 100 wlio took shelter in the territories 


reached the fort, dls<inned and tunicd out the | of Cholab Sing wcic seizc-d and sent back ; others 


native guard, mounted sentries themselves, and ])rc- 
pared for the worst. Several, ho\M.ver, were patrol 
Hug for miles on the 1nd< road ; the cs» apes ofsome 
•of Them were wonderful, .nul one, Majoi ilariis, 
was ' 'tnutdered by liis own es(Mrt 'rhe bungal<n\s 
Wierd pillaged, and the mess-liou'^^c given to the 


were < ut to pieces l>y the Jhmjaub police; and 
very tew survived to reach tlie [ilains o( flindostan. 

At Rolinee, in the Sanilial district, an infamous 
out) age w,ts pcr})etrated on some officers of the 5th 
irregular Ca\aliT- LiuUennnt Sir Norman Leslie 
juas sc.ited in the vciandali ‘E his lamgalow, con- 


flames. The ladies, wiihoul servants 01 .aiendants. I versing with Ifi-. (irani and Major Macdonald of 


were all huddled together in th.e loit. '^'They have 
to dp everything for tlicmselvcs," wrote an olfuer, 
'*^and employ all their time in sewing ]*o\vdsrbags 
foir the guns, well knowing the awful fate that 
mvaifc$ them if the place is taken. Theie lias not 
been a sign of fear; tJiey bring us tsa 01 .my little 
thing, and would even kecj> wait li on die liastions 
if wc would let them.’' In that wretched little fort 
this handful of brave men, with tlieir lieljdess couv 
defended tlremselves for an entire month, 
ifH’ tlrey were relieved, early m /\ugust, by a 
-^bhiinn from Lombay. 

''f i-'^Sekne peculiar circiim-stances attended the mutiny 
I'he lirigade there consisted of the 
^f4end Bengal Native lnfantr\, witli ihe 
M^lar Cavajry. Having delayed to the last 
display of suspEion, Lrigadter Sage 
compelled to order \hc Christians of 
age into the ibrU and take C’-ery 
its .c^rpture by surprise. A sin- 
a religious one- ensued 
tie twb batteJlons of infantry, and in it 
42nd were ])ut to rout, 
andy Vidt|!lb^^ portion of the cavalry, were 


tile aamc corp.>, vdien thiee oi their troopers at- 
. e k-d them ijom behind willi diMAVii swords. 
Leslie was run througli tlic back, and fell forward 
«)n his fiu e, liis assailant at tlie same time slashing 
lurn ai'i'oss the head. He survived about an hour, 
and expired uliile munnuiing. IVdiat will beODIUC 
of my ])oor vile and children?” He was Sir 
Norman Lt-die, lUn., oi Eiudr.issie, in Ross-shire.. 
Hr. (irant rccched a sabre-wound in the mn anS 
another in tin* hip, uhile Macdonald was IXCarly 
si aljied by three lapld Mvord-cuts. Snatching .pip 
a chair, the Highlandei, though almost blind^! 
AYiih Ins own blood, delended himself with altwte 

('ourage and strength of clcs])air, till hlS 

lost heart ami lied. Two days after he"^ispp^| 
the three troopers, and put theimin 
donn-ljead court-martial, and by 'K&y' 
sentoru cd them to be hanged, 
of asking any ones leave. To 
aufiil su'^pensc, as one of the dpi] * 
caste Br.ihinin of great 
iSlacdonald was detennined; 
getting the lowest caste 
“Tlic regiment was 




w,FRaw 


^ ^ ^ Of the! 

looped^ to! mn ' 6 k^/ Two of ' 
fear and astonish- 
to&V'n^vir ^rcaniing I would dare to hang them 
! ah order from Government. The third 
would not be hanged, and called on the 
IVbphet and his coimtiymcn to rescue him. This 
was an awful moment ! An instant's hesitation on 
my part, and probably I sliould have had a dozen 
bails "through me. 1 seized a ])istol clapped it to 
thh man's head, and said, with a look there was no 
mistake about, ‘Another word, and your brains 
will be scattered on the ground 1 ’ lie trembled,^ 
arid held his tongue. The elepli.tui came up ; he 
was put on its back ; the ele])]Kint moved away, 
and he was left dangling. I dien had tlie others 
up and off in the same way ; and after some time, 
when I had dismissed tlie men of the regiment to 
their lines, and still found my head on my 
shoulders, 1 could sean^ely believe it." 

The mode of blowing the cajilured rebel.s from 
the guns i.s thus de^cnljed in a periodical of tlie 
time by an eye-witness (Cidonel llamley), as it 
was done at I'e.^havnir after the 55tii biokc out 
into open mutiny : — 

“Au troop.s, Fairopcan and native, armed 
and disarmed, loyal and disaffected, were drawn u[» 
on parade, forming three sides of a stjuare; and 
drawn up very carefiill)-, you may be sure, so that 
any attempt on the ])art of the disaflected to rescue 
the. doomed prisoners would liave been easily 
checked. Forming tlie fourth side of the sipiarc 
were drawn wp the guns (ninc-pounder.s), ten in 
huraber, wdiich were to be used for the evec ution. 
The prisoners, under a strong ]’Aiu){)can guard, 
were then marched into the scjuarc, their crimes 
and sentences road aloud to tliem, and at the head 
of ^acl> regiment; they were then inarcFed round 
fhi square, and up to the guns. 'The first ten weic 
picked', out ; their eyes were bandaged, and they 
Were bound to the guns, their backs leaning against 
and their arms fastened to the wheels, 
dpfie port^fires w^re lighted, and at a signal from 
4^ the guns were lired. It was a 

that then met the eye : a regular 
human, fragments — of heads, of arms, of 
J^SS^ippeared m the air through the smoke; and 
these fragments lying on 
of Hindoos and fragments 
all mixed togethc — were all that 
those ten mutineers. Three times 
tepeated ; but so great is the disgust 
:,^ihe>trocitie.s .committed by the 
room,,in our hearts for any 



could ' eveVi be'' ieen*'!;iib'': 
gunners serving the giink';) 13 ^ 
the effect on the native pot^idn S! 
their black kices grew ghastly' 
bieathlessly at the awfiil spectacl^;';.!':^^ 
know that this is nearly the only 
dealli has any terrors tor a native. If he 
or .shot by inusl.eliy, he knows thatTn%;| 
relatives will be .J lowed to claim his i| 
will give him the funeral rites requires 
leliguu) ; it a liimloo, that his body will 
_ Avith a'l due ceremoiues ; nnrl if a Mussul^^l^, 

I his remains will l)e dreendy interred, as 
I in the Koran. 3 _lul if sentenced to death ,, 

I form, he knows thai his body will be blown 
I Ihonsund pici.cs, and tliat it will bq 
I ini])ossiblc for his relatives, however devoted" JO!‘v 
I him, to be sure of ])icking up all the 
1 Ills oAvn ])articular body; and the thouguL lljaF 
i jicrhaps a limb of some one of a different religion 
j to himself, might possibly be burned or buried yj'ith. , 

' the remainder of his own body, is agony to Him." 
i Lucknow wais left in the hands of the rebels- 
while Sir Golin Cami)bell continued his way towards- 
C’aA\]i])ore, and Sir Jainc.s Outrain remained at the 
Aluinbagli with 4,000 men, for the double purpose 
of kec])ing open our communication aprons the 
Ganges and holding llie enemy in check should 
they attempt any hustile movement. On arriving 
at Lunee, with his column seriously encumbered 
by .in immense train of wagons and carriages of , 
every description, cairying stores, baggage, and.v- 
fully 2,000 Iielpless rvoinen, children, sick and.' 
wounded, Sir Colin was startled by hearing 41 ^ 
boom of heavy guns in the direction qf the* pqtpt ' 
he Avas marching to— CaAvnpore. There cpujd fee;; 
no doubt as to the reason of these alarhiing 
now familiar sounds. ( ieneral Windhstmy^Whq' had 
been left there Avith 2,000 iiien^ aftpr Johg 
menaced by the rebels, had now been af,i|ic3ced by 
them. CTp to that time Sir (Joliu knew^hpdnng of 
the event, for .ilthougii General Windham had ,SPUt 
j him several urgent messages, not one qf them ,ha^ 
been delivered. ; , 

^I'lie mutineers of the GAvalior Coniingent 
for some time established their Head-quarters, 
miles from Cawniiore, at the town of Caipcc, 
there is a strong fort commanding the, 

Avhere they thus had complete power 
adj.acent country. Tlie ever-infamOU%"i^^' 
also hovering in the neighbour! lood at lhe;|| 
a considerabl e force. A junction ’ 


the morning of tlie 26th 



oj left him no resource save to act on his ’ an immense quantity of private property, fejl 

vAvn 3|f)6spc>nsibility. Had he acted simply on the ' the hands of the insurgents, who confidently extilied^i 
defensive, , he might have done so with success; in the hope of another Cawnpore massacre 
but' his high military spirit led him to adopt | same ground. At one point — the Baptist Chape|': 
a rliplder course, and leaving a part of his — Captain Wright, with only thirty men of the 64th, > 
slender f force to guard the intrcnchment, he kept them in check. , 

maK^hed out with the remainder, only 1,200; While thus employed, he saw a little column of : 
baypnets, of the 64th, 82nd, and 88th Regiments, I 250 men of the 64tln under Colonel Wilson, K,H.r ! 
with too , troopers, and eight pieces of cannon, to marehing to capture four guns, the fire of which wasf: 
meet the enemy. His objeci was to strike siicli a most severe; and with liis party, Wright sallied forth 
blow at the enemy’s vanguard as niiglit cause die to take the t>1ace of an advanced guard ; and now 
whole to fall back. He found them strongly jiostcd die enemy turned all the fury of their fire upon the . 
on their own side of the' Randoo Nuddec, from 64th. Witli a ringing clieer the latter rushed on the 
whence they opened a heavy fire of both siege and cannon, spiked them, and bayoneted the gunners ; 
field guns; but such was the revengeful eagerness but t1ie enemy were more tlian ten to one. Colonel 
of our troops, and so higli the c'ourage of tlieir Wilson and Major Stirling were shot dead; Cap- 

officers, that they carried die position at <a rush, .all tains MeCrea and Murphy were cut down at the 

cheering vehemently a.s diey w^nt on, The village guns, wliile Cai)taii) McKinnon and Lieutenant 
and ground to more than a mile and a lialf beyond (hirdon were wounded, taken, and murdered in cold 
it were cleared of the enemy, wh(j fled, abandoning I blood. Of the rank ond file of the gallant 64th 
three pieces of canncjn.*^' He believed that tiic * ilie slaiightei wns j^roportionately great. So passed 
main ^dy was still so far distant that he would' the day; and just as die evening of the 28th was 
hay, C time to withdraw before he c ould !h* over- J c losing, the Conimandcr-in-c hief, old Sir Colin 
wheiml^d by numbers, and hence the di' aster that | CaniplK'll, ‘‘calm, self-pcjssessed, and stern,” was 
ensued. ! seen with his stviff crossing the bridge of boats, and 

’ Oh perceiving suddenly that llieir w'liolc strength j he soon made himseir master of the situation. 
wa$ close at hand, he resolved to fall back at 1‘o secure the bridge fiom the enemy became; 
once, for the protection of Cawnpore and the bridge neces.sary , to do so required caution, and Sir; 

over the Ganges ; but this retrograde movement of - Colin thus descrilies tl)e mode of procedure :*^ , 






revoIfOT 

■^ave:,that ■ next ; 

had,., ' a^' ^ .quaSteii" a ' terrific fire 


and was'prothoted' 'Wibre drove in the outposts to within 
8th of September, 1855, their own batteries, and then the 
. aware of their approach in strength, with all tlieir contents, including the rne^s-p^tciill 
,seht:th but the miscarriage four regiments, ir,ooo rounds of rifle-cartridie*iartdi 


a force so petty in the face of 20,000 men, with 
forty' guns, was a matter of no small difficulty. 
The sowMrs chai^ged, and were received by a little 
detachment of our 34th Foot in square, whose fire 
so murderous that s'car(x*ly a man of them 
untouched During this affair. Captain 
H, Day, of the Connaught Rangers, who 
li^'i^caped at Inkennan and the Redan, w\as here 
ball, and fell into a well, where he 
'lowards dusk, the British 
and encamped on thelewce Plain, 
of trees and brushwood between 

/Bie. early hour on the following 

(aimonadc funn ' 
behw kh^'ebpsew;0p4i apd its severity threiv our 

many blunders ensued, 
,far;iiyfi|pV'it;^ say noww^howas to 

\ \ , b , . ' * X>«ispatclies» 


“ All the heavy guns attached to General Grant’^’ 

division, under Laptain Peel, R.N., and Captain, 

Travers, R.A., were placed in position- on thg IJgft,; 

bank of the Ganges, and diiected to open fire, and 

keep down the fire o^ the enemy on the brj<jge;! 

This was done very c'ffectually, while JBiigad^er’l 

Hope’s brigade, with some field-artilleij,.^|afi,|^^ 

cavalry, was oidered to cros.s and tokp 

near tiic old dragoon lines. A cro$s*fire 

the same time, kejit up from the 

cover the march of the troops. 

began to draw on, the artillery-pork^, 

and the families, \vere ordered 

bridge, and it -was not till six 

that the last cart had cleared, 

As soon as the passage,; 
hours, was accomplished, 
desire to punish the' 




lte'4^e<i. his firtt ; 4 uty-T-to 
’''’'‘'""'"‘l^/i^lWpfess oh^ in 'his hands transmitted 
i'bi!tli-'|^'.;^llahabad; and this was not entirely 
the Sth of December, after which 
J conveyed gratuitously by river-steamers 
;ta,' while the work of death went on in the 
scenes they had left. 

Oii 'tie 6th, Sir Colin drew the sword again, 
enetny^s left occupied the old cantonments; 
l^heit 'centre was in Cawn])orc, lining the houses 
bazaars that overhung the canal, separating it 
i’;&om Brigadier Creathed’s i^osition ; and the piin- 
if ,.cipaj streets were afterwards found to he barricaded. 
$Their , right stretched away beyond the (^rand 
Trunk Road and the canal, two miies in rear of 
, which the Gwalior Contingent liad pitGied their 
:camp to cover the Ckilpcc road. 'The main feature 
; :pf the whole position was llie canal, which was 
held by the right and centre in the latter direction 
;{Calpee)„by two bridges. It appeared to me,’' 
reported Sir Colin, ‘‘if his right were vigorously 
Mtlacked, that it would be driven from its position 
' w'ithout assistance coming from oilier j^arts oi the 
line, th^ wall of the town wliich gave cover to our 
attacking cohtmns on our right being an eflcctual 
. obstacle to the movement of any portion of his 
troops from his left to riglu.” 

To Sir Colin, it seemed feasible to cut up in 
detail the enemy, on this day mustering^ 25,000 
' men, with thirty-six guns. He ordered General 
Windham, at nine a.m., to open a heavy bombanb 
‘ment from the mlrenchment, so as to induce the 
' enemy to believe that the altar k was coming irom 
goint. Tlie tents were struck betimes; and 
'>i to’av6id all risk of accident, the baggage was sent 
'to the river-side, under a guard. On being rein- 
S’;^ced by tlie shattered 64th, Rrigadier Grcathed 
^drdered to retain the ground he had held for 
'flays past ; and by eleven in the forenoon the 
were drawn up in contiguous 
' ' rear of the old dragoon lines, which 

from the enemy. 

cannonade announced 
for' attack had now come. Grant’s 
horse artillery made a sweeping 
the left, and crossed the canal by a bridge, 

' ^ i half feirther up, to menace the enemy’s 

le the infirntry columns deployed into lines 
i;^Tial. Brigadier Adrian Hope’s brigade 
ij&)e,:first:4 'Brigafl Inglis's brigade the 
Bri Walpole, aided 
of the Royal Artilleiy, 
'bridge to Gre^^ Icfl^ 


.U'. mx A,.' i .:-J ,1:, .. 4. .. i.-,; . „ . .v,.*. .-li: m i tf ii nnw ii 




The, whole 

Walpole making equal 
canal bridge was quickly crossed^"' 

‘‘Captain Peel leading over 
acT-ompanied by a soldier of 'th^%^ 

Hannaford. The troops which had gathenft^, 
resumed their line of formation with 
on either side as soon as it was 
tinned to drive the enemy at all 
being rear lied and taken at one p.m., anflfifci 
being complete along the Calpee roafl ;;'0 
here draw attention to the manner iti 
heavy twenty-four-pounder guns were impel 
managed by CapUain Peel and his gallant 'sa;il05P;''r 
Through the extraordinary energy with 
latter have woiked, their guns have been cpn^Sta^ly '' 
in advance throughout our late o])erations, ' 
the relief of Lucknow till now, as if they were 
field-pieces; and the service rendered by therij to' 
clearing our front has been incalculable. On 
occasion there was belicld the sight of twenty-fOUff ; 
pounder guns advancing with the first- line of 
skirmishers.” ' / , 

Before nightfall the rebels were in rapid retreat 
along the Calpee road, hotly pursued by the Com-, 
mander-in-chief, at the head of horse, foot, ^d 
Hying artillery. To the fourteenth milestone along 
tliat road the pursuit and slaughter went onp-.8ffi* 
teen guns were captured, with twenty-six- wag^Si- 
and a vast quantity of stores and plunder. During, 
these operations General Mansfield was equally 
sucressliil in outflanking and routing Napa Salii|<i'.i 
Early on the 7th the pursuit began 'a^a.v,<(,,i^ ' 
James Hope Grant, with the cavalry, fiyipg ^i^|^; 
and a lightly-accoutred brigade of infeutiy, 
for liithoor, where he discovered a'latge-iquiWife' 
of treasure in a well. He then pu^ed 
.Serai Ghaut, where he overtook ^ 

they were crossing into Oude, and'-cj^'^hy^' Up 
without mercy, capturing fifteen 
whole loss in this important battle 
was only ninety-nine in killed and j-WOUndcd ] Iwt 
that of the enemy was never knaj^'s : q; .■ ; ' 
The fight was won, but the'i tebops were. tioBE 
polled to remain idle in camp, awaiting the 
of the means of conveyance frorh AUahabad'^,,|“^‘ 
when the tents were struck on the a4tl' 
ber, Campbell had fully matured his. ' 
camjtaign. To sweep rebellion 
and keep open a line of cominunjc^^i^p^^^^ 
Great Trunk Road from Allahabad 
be the first objects of his 

. • Dcsi«Ueb^,^.^g, 
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jf'.iwwed'-by 
•Siir Thomas) 


wovmde at the. siege of 
out_wth his orotegiment, the 


' ’ '> , ‘, * , I'l ‘.l',,*' Vi '' \ ‘ '■'V \ , ', 

'| ' ^ ' '. 


3*3 


'•Uie ■.'4^, , 

hurried jnterviaw w^th 


Allahabad; and, 'Hast^mg 

I, ' '^ ifi.‘na-Q. bch uuv wai-jji 11*0 v/nrA 4 v..^ i hcad-(|uarters the same 

S^gai;'\Fusiliers, Hodson's Horse, the 6 th ! Meanwhile, early in January, 

a Sikh battalion, from that city, j been restored in Rajpootaua by a. 

. Wched southward with a vast convoy of | under Major Raines, who, on tb^ 
i^ltentV elephants, camels, carts, ammunition, and ! month, atlackecl and stormed the vU^ge 
%i^Qvythmg which he knew to be necessary and | It w-is strongly fortified by a hedge, a ^ 

??;''feiuch wanted at head-quarters. His entire force ' and earthen breastwork. After a close 
’"phly mustered 1,900 men. JTe was marching reconnaissance, the major, with his guAS/i^i^e' 

■ towards Mynpoorie, and to that place, for the | centre, the lolh I ;engal Native infantry pn 
I ' purpose of co-operation, Brigadier Walpole was o... r^^Kt iccuir^rl th^ til. 

' dispatched, with 2,000 men ot all arms, including 
, ' H.M, 60th Rifles, to clear the Lowoi Doab, and 
.then wheel north, so as to be able, after lorniing a 
junction with Seaton’s column, 
to reach Ferruckabad, on the 
Ganges (about eighty miles from 
' Cawnpore), where, when the 
Whole British army cncamr)cd, 

, it was found to be little under 
10,000 strong on the 3rd of 
January. 

While vSir Cc^lin (Jampljell havl 
now the joy of finding himself 
at the head J' a body oi true > [is 
more equal lo the work he had 
yet to do, an imjicjrtani •iivcrsion 
in our favour was made on the 
eastern borders of Oude, where 
’ 10,000 of the fieicc little Ghoor- 
^ kas, who were animiited by an 

iuiense hatred of the se]>oy',, Je- , , , 1 ' 1 .il 

■ scended from the mountains of Nepaiil, under 1 General Whillofk’s <'olumri destroyed the mutl- 

' Tung Bahadoor, wlio, though only prime minister, neers nl ibe send liengal Native ' 

was virtually raotiaich of lltc comiiry. On the ! swept the -listrict of Jubbulpore; Colonel pu^afld 

. siSt'of Decembe, he was at Segowlic. and tlnn ! ele.ued that of Indore; while General .Roberts 

■'■v Woved into Oude from the east, to <ut off the | poured l.is forces through RajpooW^,^driv^«g 
V Teiids in that direction, and join in the final ! the rebels before him down to Kotal^ Ac unl^bl- 
■' si'^tUTe of Lucknow. > '> murdered tlie poUM Wefit 

¥:i ;'Vi-!fi 3 einwhile Sir Colin Campbell remained for j and lus sous. On all hands the Brto)i.pffi^ere 
encamped at Futtcliglmr, which heoccti- | aci|uitted themselves lu a manner wOttbjr of thetr 
striking a blow. So rapid hid been | country; wlnle the rebels of all km 4 s, . defeated 


liile the rebels of all' kinds, • defeated 
the rebels that they forgot to complete j and dispirited, iled towards Lucknow, as to their 
of Government property in the gun | last asylum aiid common Centre, intending- there 

'i''* f yan^ iVflothjhg' agencies. Several guns, found loaded, | to make their linal and desperate stan i ‘ a 

>'v ^ „?Pc ,1. ^ , I Although most anxious for immediate aoqpp,', 

Sir Colin (aimjibell remained for some 
camped at Futtehghur. ‘Hlie plan of 
paign which lie preferred was to cros$ tlfie 
into Rohilcund, which was almost enrif^ly ip 
hands of the rebels, and re-establish^ the 
of the Government, so ns to malte it 
the insurgents to fmd an asyluip they 



Jl-Nd 

a Portrait h\ a Native.) 


and H.M. 95th on the right, assailed the 
owing to the quantity of jungle and SUrrbUpchpg 
wood, it was impossilile lo ascertain th^/; 
position of those houses which were full of paeP. ^ 
Alter much firing and cannpnad- ; 
. ing, “there came the order;, tp 

storm, and the loth, advancing, 
in admirable order, cleared the 
hedge, headed by the brave 
McOowan. This impetuous 
onset was too much for the 
enemy, who, though hghtii^ 
desperately, gradually retreated.” 

Revvah was laid in ashes, and 
its inhabitants w^ere mowed down, 
in sections by the artillejy as they 
were entering a cover on, the side 
of a. ro( k in rear of the village, 
lu Oilier parts of India the 
arms were equally suc- 
cessful. Ratghur and Saugor 
wcic reduced by Sir Hugh Rose; 


1.1,1 

jd'V: The Nawab had set f rc to his palace 
/l^t.,another rebel of ranb, lesjs fortunate, 
tiic troops, and hanged over the gate 
Leaving Brigadiers Walpole and 
•'‘,’f|S|^i&l!3^<ltiUlise the district by the lash and 
' at the appointed time, to co- 
combined, attack on Luck- 
' returned to Cawnpore on 





ill' th’0j4 'coppice' along th)& line of march,' froth; 
be' :shH' -rhorfe* ’.they were driven headlong, and, with/the’?'.&^ 

Oude, where the re-.- ,300 killed and six guns, were hotly 
h^liiph^H cdttntedlhd largest nurnber of adherents, three miles. Franks was now about to 
,and?^^»0^ed its most imporU^ This when a volley of grape and cighteenTOnriii\'^h^^^^^ 

Vi^'as jhi adopted; and Sir Colin came crashing through his lines; and it wasfouhfejl 


"i’his when a volley of grape and cighteeHTOnrid 

Vi^'as jhi adopted; and Sir Colin came crashing through his lines; and it wasfouhfejl 
.C leaving a sifthcicnt garrison in the fort tliat Mehndee ILissein, ignorant of Bunda^S d^eat^/|f- 

'of jiiltehgfhur, broke up his camp on the ist of had now come up with fully 10,090 men and elghf 
February, aiad set out for Cawnj)ore.'’ lieavy guns. ‘’ f 

/Elsewhere his able jdans were fully carried oiiL The conflict that ensued was fiercely contested;;' ; ‘ 


The on tlie froiuieis of Oude, and the but before sunset tlic rebels were in full retreat 


Ghporfas of Jung Bahadoor, were closing in and 
making narrower the rircle wirnm whu h the re])el- 


J'\ir from being discouraged by this result, tho^.j’ 
j\‘a/iin Alehndee Ilasscin made a detour to get' 


lion was enclosed; and die hour was coming now into Franks’ lear; but the latter was not to be SO,, - 
wjidl tbc might of Britain would be fearfully evinced entrapped, and, by a masterly maiueuvre, got his^ , 
at Lucknow* wliolc force completely into the rear of Hassein^ 

Campbeirs whole force at this time ainoimted to Avith wliom a derisive action came off on the 23rd, 
r 8,5577 men of all aims- -infantry, 1 2,498; cavalry, Then 2,500 Kiiropeans, supi>orted by 3,000 moun- ’ 
3,169 ; artillery, j, 745 ; cngineeis, 8O5 ; but tliese taineeis from Nepaul, were opposed to 25,000’ 
numbers , included the column of (mu am, who, in desperate men, of wliom 5,000 were trained sepoys,- 


addition to holding his post desperately and gal- 
lantly Ut the Aiumbagh, had on two different 
occasions put to total rout two large bodies of tlie 


1,100 cavalry of ail corps, and with twenty-five' 
turns. 

'Die result was the rout and utter disorganisa- 


enemy who had attacked in in. 'Diougli confronted lion of this great army; 1,800 rebels, including a 
by at least 50,000 trained .sepoys, lie never e\pe- rajah of higii lank, were left dead upon the field ;i 
rienced the slightest dieck, but ke]it ojien hi:, tw( 1113. pieces of cannon were <:a]>turccl, together 


contnjunlcations tlnonghout with Campbells uunt) 
at Cawripbre. 


Avilli a standing camp, stores, and baggage, while ^ 
kraiiks’ loss ivas most triiial. At a little distance , 


A;Hother British force liad beta organised in ; from the load a parly of 500 rebels had taken 
BprUirestmdcr General Franks, an able «and resolute possession of a petty fort, from whence they' 
officer, who, after defeating a body of reliels esU- h.ul the hardihood to menace lu'anks’ advance..- 
matpd at 23,000, movcti on to take part in tlie 11c detailed a detachment against it to dislodge, 
opeiratiohs at Lucknow. (')n llie 19th of Februarv tlicm, but su.-^tained a repulse; and as the orders 
he contrived to prevent a jimciion of the rebel of Sii Colin Ckmipbell weie to push on without' 
force under Bunda llassein with tliat under Mehn- delay, Fianks ivas compelled to submit to the 
dec Hassein, by attacking the former at (Chanda, aftront, and man h for the grand rendezvous at 
The enemy consisted of 2,500 sepoys and 6,000 Lucknow. , - 


CFI AFTER LI I. 




,/SNtEREr). — lt:cknow atiackfu and 'jaken. — TH r; subsequent caMpaioI^hV 


Futtehgliur tlie rebels in ^ I'hey were also incited by a 
idle* They were animated man fanatic, wlio perpetually 
by of Oiule, a woman | of the Prophet, and was suppbsctf;i<^', 

of indi^'^l>le ^ergy^;D^bo bad been the soul of throne himself. The defenders 


the iriSUtTtetioii,.;and prevailed upon the chiefs j comprising the whole popu}adbU>' 
,and wognis'e.hcr son as K-ing of Oude. | authoiitics at 300,000 persj^i 



' ■■■ ^HAQK, , ,, ,,,..., C ‘S^S , 

' esatm c0urse/\an4'/&fea'etid^y<^.-,l|:>!:|e|^|i^ 

,-, ?;i6l ■J|«3|oei^^^ii^'"seS^05«';^ ' 4 estrtcrs and s^ft '^'' 3 iaQlteiaH 4 “' 4 f^^ 

'/;;iom^lj;0'ii^''’artoy;to^ of 30,000. iron and'the other ■6f’stbn^;'\iflli'<3fc^'^»^^t>.i 

‘?|r^ps^?ifcj,4:1idft:,nbdiing to strengthen the the city from the north, 'the' 

^'?iS^i^'i*?,iia(l 'ilie extraordinary industry displayed by street that 'lies between 

’ seldom been equalled, and never sur- the Great Tmambara; and'''Berice heTiy^f'^^^n^'^ 
India. Every outlet had been covered the works thus referred to by Sir ,CO% 

Jlf/^a wbrk, ^nd strong barricades and loopholcd series of courts and buildings ralted 
:of;iparapets had been constructed in every direction, bagh, considered as a citadel by the 
- ;;The. various buildings formed a range of most shut in by three lines of defence 

,/ 'massive palaces and walled courts of vast extent, (loomtec, of which the line of the canal 

' apd they had been fortified w’ith the gTcatest skill/^ outer one The second line circled rbt|h 4 
: ' vGuns swept the long streets and narrow lanes, large building called the Mess House, 


: ,aild Others were mounted even on the domes of Motee Mahal; and the first, or interior oi 3 ie,;.iw;^ 
„v mosques and royal palaces; but out troops knew the principal rampart of the Kniserbagh, ’ ' 

, .' -the perils of the task before them, and these served of the enclosures of the latter being closed in;1by 
but to increase their noble ardour. the city, through wdiich approac'h would have ' ‘ 

The first portion of our army crossed the Ganges dangerous to an assailant. These lines ' V^jre ^ 
on the 4th of February, 1858, but the whole were flanked by numerous bastions, and rested at brie 
, not over until the 28th, when the headquarters end on the Goomtee, and the other on the great’ 
were established at Buntara ; but operations did buildings of the street called the Huzratgungej, all 
not actually commence till the end of March, when of wliit.h were strongly fortified, and flanked the 
Sir Colin, starting in the grey dawn with the second streets in every dire( tion. h^xlraordinary care had 
division of infantry, a strong forc;e of artillery and | been expended on the defence of the houses and 
Cavalry, marched eastward of the Ahimbagh, and ! bastions to enhlade the streets.*’* 
menaced the Dilkhoosa jjalace, wliich the enemy | Sir James Oiitram was barely in position when 
abandoned ou the following morning when our | the enemy w'^ere seen pouring out of the city in 
guns opened on it, and it was seized and occu- 1 great strength to cut off his column, the, appearance 
pied by the 42nd Royal Highlanders ; and then I of wdiich barred all hope of escape in that quarter 
a battery was erected to pliy upon the Seciinder- I by the bridges. A few crasliing rounds from the 
bagh. On the 5th, Brigadier Franks came in with | horse ar^lller)^ and one da.shing charge made by 
his conquering column, and scouts announced that I the Queens Bays, sent them to the right-about 
> the Ghoorkas of Jung Bahadoor were now near at I with great c elerity ; but in the charge Major Percy 
hand Smith, an ofllcer who had served under Keane iri ” 


On the preceding day the last guns of the siege- Afghanistan, was killed by a matchlock-ball Diiniig 
' / train came up, when the right of our position rested the next two dciys the operations were 
bn the Goomtee and Bibraporc, situated within an entirely monojioliscd by the artillery; for ai 
:V? , angle formed by the river, while the left stretched as it became apparent that Sir James Outeam hii^ 
Q'.ia^ay in the direction of the y\himbagh, about two turned the first line of defence by pushing, 

: tnilc? distant The communication lietwecn these forward to the Clmkkur Walla KoteC^ every at 
\';j'/twb extreme points was kept open by Hodson*s the Dilkhoosa opened on the Martinifete, and with 
irdrs^;: and now the plan of the attack developed such s])len(lid effect that it was breached a{ one of 
/'v.vtifeelf rapidly. Two floating bridges had been con- the angles, and was successfully Etoijned by the 
/.(/itincted iicrbss the Goomtee by means of porter Black Watch, the 53rd, and Perthshire tight In* 
fcidited to cross-pieces of wood, and covered fantry, led by Brigadiers Sir Edward l^ugard, C.B. 

By means of these, 6,000 men, (of tlie 29th hoot), an officer of great experience 
4 ;;'; '.TO Sir James Outram, passed and by Adrian Hope. This achievement was ink- ,; 

other side on the 6th, and took u{) a mediately followed by a greater, when the Bla^, 
the Fyzabad road, to close some of the Watch and 4th Punjaub Rifles rushed 
of supply for the besieged, though intrcnchment that abutted on the Goomtee, 

strewing the whole ground with dead and' . 
'' miles, m circumference. swept like a whirlwind the whole line ; ' 


' ;f miles, m circumference. swept like a whirlwind the whole line ; ' 

James Outram wu-^re to proceed forming the outer line of defence, 

' parallel to the riveris building known as Banks*s 

; "1 * vespe^, 


Despatches, . 



3i6. 






to have 

'as.feViit^erV- mind' was pre-occupi&J^’^^^^ 

"Qie 'i^ttack'of the Begum4e-]^hah 
comniotion was observable among tjie ;$taif>),:^|[i^^| 
there hurried forward a tall and stately 
face flushed, and, like his hgure, begrimed' 
dust. He was Captain Hope Johnstone, 
sistanl adjutant-general, announcing that the &itish:vv! 
trooi)s were then in tlie palace. Formalities were';'| 
nf)w at an end, and Jung JJahadoor, riding fopv; 
ward, shook Sir Cohn’s luiul. Among the slaitv;? 
was die gallant IbKlson, the captor of the King pf;' 
Delhi, and young Moorsoin, of tlic 52nd, one of 
die most promising ofliccis in the service,^' 1 ‘ ' 

Cn die njdi the Moosabagh, \\hich was occupied^ 
by 7,000 of tlic reliels, and was their last strongs . 
liold, tell to die llnLisli. li was a large pala,ce,.wilb 
gaidens and enclosures sitiiali^d at some distancp 
to the westward, near ihe right bank of the river. 

U Avas under the immediate ('are of the ex-ipjoenof 
( )ude, Begum IlazaraL-Mahal. She had licr son 
with licr, the same boy Avhorn in absence of her 
luihband (then a jaisoner at Calcutta) she had' 
made a puppet king, and also luu’ notorious para^, 
numr, Mumoo Khan, who had been so long 
j>eiinilted to uccu]>\ her luisband's place, and make 
the leal jiateruity of r.ri]cis Kuddr more doubtful. 
Another, but lesser bod)- of lebels held a post in 
tile (i!y under tlic fan:itu::il ^doaivie of Fyzabad, / 
wliose religious tharacler made him one of the 
1110:, I dangerous auvi inliiiential of the insurgent 
leaders. 

Man iiing on the Aloosaliagh, Sir James Outrara , 
attacked it direct by the light bank of the river, 
while Brigadier Hope Crant cannonaded it from 
the left, and Brigadier Campbell took post weStd,/ 
ward horn tiie Alumbagh to cut off all fugitive^'. ,, 
Most ('omplelo was the rout, and ample tlie siauglv 
ter ol the enemy. 

Tuo da)s sui) a'tniently tlie Moulvle, after 
ilesperate resistant w<is driven out of his post„,l;iy^^; 
Sir Kdwanl l.ugard, aud his followers were' pursUiE^^h 
by lirigadier Campbeil’s cavalry, who CUt . 
slashed them down on every hand for six 
along die ingliway. Resistance everywhere 
an end in Jaic'know. -h - 

Savage rm*.l desiierate though the 
been, so mucli care had Sir Goto 
troops*, that the final capture , was 


(a)m])arali\'cly small loss. The 
and Avounded ilu'oughout tlie 
900 : but we had to regret the, 
guished officers among 
The former fell mortally, 




vv 


9 th, Sif-Jatties;. 
along the Fyz^bad road/ 
found himself by 
possession of the Eadshahbagh, or 
’ a great oblong enclosure, betAveen 

Avhl^ '^d the city and riycr lay an open ])lain. 
Froin'thpnce he enfiladed the formidable intreiuh- 
meuts formed by the rebels at the canal, and, in 
'fact;; completely turned their ])osition. 

„Sir Colin now ordered the NaA’al Brigade Avith 
.their ponderous guns to open fire on tin* gairisoned 
buildings Avithin the collcgL endosure, in order \u 
drive out the enemy's nlf ujcn; and it Avas liere 
^ that, while encouraging lus i)iiie j;h Lets, the gallant 
, Sit William l^eel was shot llnough the thigh, and 
borne to the rear; lie died at uiiore. ‘‘No 
seaman of his time apj^eaicd t(‘ inherit in so large a 
proportion the calcui.itis] danugaml the lelu itous 
enthusiasm wliich gave Nelson the instinct of vic*- 
tory. If his contempt of danger Avas excessive, 
he n«;j\‘er overlooked the mimiiest detail whkh 
could tend to the safety or siuaess of his imdei- 
takings.’* * 

' , , As the rebels, Avho now found they Avere fighting 
t^th the gallovA^S befoie them, A'.iUc.tood alike the 
musketry fire and tiiat fiom six mortals and ten 
■ heUVy guns, Sir Cohn dcieimined to tiy tlse 
bayonet; and then “as the sltin a’\d unbending 
iiine Of Hi ghlanders and Sikhs (Mine on in grim 
silence, the sepoys fired a few luimed shol.x ,ind 
iled from the AA^orks. In a, few mnuites lalei t he 
’ Martinihre was Avon, and with ii fell the Secundei- 
bagh and the Rcsidem'y.*’ 

' -During the night of the i 2 t]i Sir James Outram, 
who Avas reinforced by a number of lie:i\ v gun.- 
Uhd mortars, directed liis fire on the Kaiseibagh, 
while at the same time mortal .s m ])()siiion at 
the Begum’s house ncAcr ceased to ]ilay uiion tiie 
Ipfly Imambara, the next large palace which it 
necessary to storm lietAveeii tlie iJeginn Kotee, 
the ^ spacious Kaiserbagii. KvenUially the 
palace was stcArmed liy the Sutlicrland 
lets, who made terrible use of their 
ajnJ by the Ghoorkas and ifimiaub Rilles, 
«a,mo. time Sir James Cutram captuied 
P of the Cioomtee, and made a diead- 


of'tlie flying enemy. 

(this , time that, after long (fi.lay.',. 

(,»,ooo men 




►f^ferlved in jHason wilh 


took up a p(i.Nit,un 
received Avith much 
Cohnnallderdi^clncf, I’lie con- 
'' 1858, , 








V'’ 

M ii y i>i|^ »,^ ili»jti ( ii j V i it ' 


.;..-,;:‘:.3K;bJER;,sii«5. , , . ,, „ ft? 


, at 'pawn* 
/'isbicae mismanage-' 
'Of,one 'of our commanders^ 
wis/' deprived of 'the full fruit of his 
l' 5 l^< 5 ;ry^^ fey;^ tlie escape of the greater part of the 
leaders.* He invited the 
6 f the! fugitive inhabitants; but it was im- 
;:;; 0 pssibl^ to restrain, the victorious and justly 
,'^jin^iated soldiers from the ricii plunder of the 
,:>^Sreat' city, of whicli the largest share fell lo the 



''iheaW^ .wliib^ 
and which' cbuld hot fail to. p 
men t of that, stormy andi Wlikib 1 
proclamation was repudiated 
ful and sarcastic despatch ftf m 
then President of the Board of Cbnfrb^ji^^ 
Canning was, in the meanwhile, indu<;ie4:to;;fiS|i 
tlic seventy of the order, and to 
cretionary powers to IMr. (afterwards 
Montgomery, the successor of Sir 



tractive Ghoorkas, who took b;iek with them to the ! wholiad ])een rabed to the (!ounciL He cbnciliillb^ 


V ';mountains of Ncjuiul seveial thousand carblueids of : a fresh settlement with tlie d\Llookdar.S, the ptbhpfgt^J 
■' Werykind of spoil. i aristocracy in India, upon a moderate rental,’ afrd 

\ Though with the fall of Luckucov it must have : gave them the advantage of a new and' Paiip^ 
: teen apparent to the wclhlraincd (iehperach^es who ! mentary title to their estates, and, morsebi^^ 
liad defended it that all hope of siu:< C'Snd rc'^tsl- 1 endeavoured to attach them to the Governttisi^pt 
,, ance elsewhere was at an end, the struggle in ( >ude ! by appointing them honorary magistrates/'* ^ 

' continued still. Save the capital and the u>a(l to | Thior to all this, the ( ihoorkas of Jung Bahoiclobt) 
Cawnporc, the whole kiugd<un was still in the po^- ' impatient to n^turn hf/meward with the plundtfeT fil 
i;}ession of the rc‘bels and of those who adhered to lanknow, ha<l riuitted its vicinity and marcitod 
them; while they were strong in IJehar under the eastward, by the wa.y of h'yzabad. They "Were 
banner of Kocr Sing : in Rohilctind, on the north ^ Ibllowcd on the same route by Sir Edward Lugdrd, 
west, where, OJi being reinfon'ed by fugitive muti wltose force < onsisted of three battalions of infantry, 
neers frcmi every ])oiut, Ivhan Ikiliaihxu" was m i threi* regiments of Sikh horse, a military tram, an<3 
\such strength as to make it doubtrul whether a *a paik ('f artilleiy, ^^hich, starting from Lucknov 
(Campaign against him should include tliLM’ediK tion j on the 29 th of March, moved south-eastward tc 
of Lucknow; and in the south and south-wt 1 the town of Sultanpore. A/imghur, OU thO’ lef 
where, throughout the most of Central India, the | bank of tlio 'J’orse, a town tamous for its" Cbfrbt 
'' authority of the* (io\ernor-(icncrjl and of Scindia | manuf.ietoiii s, was his immediate destindtiou, it 
and Holkar, native ]n*in< es wlio had been faithful 1 for some lime it ha<’l lieeii besieged by Koer Sm|t 
to us, was ([iiite extinguished. j Avilh the greater niunber of the Ibnajiorc inutin^eri 

Severe fighting was still in jirospect liefore our, ‘and some g,ooo budmashes, tvith four pieces 0. 
troops, and as there was but a slender ])rospeet of -cannon. (Jn the and of Aj>ril, Koer had madt 
achieving much Ixcfoie the setting in of the rainy ' an attempt to interrupt a huge convoy of .proVi; 
. :$eason, all that the Commrmder-in-chief could do | sious and ammunition, which had been sent lO’-jCh^ 
• vWas to provide for the security of .shattered and 1 bhu kaded ganison from Benares, with 
,3ialf-dcsolate laicknow by entrusllng it to the care | of men uikUt 1 aiaileiiant-CkMoncd Lord 
;Of Sir Hope Grant, with a f'»r('e sufficient to g ^ni- j Kerr, who siici esdully repulsed him, and rdievec 
iit'i'spp it and to overcome tlie adjacent ('cmulry ; and | and strciiglheiied those in Azimghur 
k' final crushing of the revolt by jvrt in danger there, so Lugard’s Cdlil|ib|ll|;'‘||Jw^ 

V'^iatching into Rohilcimd, forming a junction Avith • on, though set ions obstades were in 

Hugh Rose, who had been moving victoiiouslv i A tem])orary bridge, which Jung BaHidpOf'. toc 
yi^Jirpugh Central India, and lastly to retuin once j jilaced acioss the ( ioonUce at SultanpOTey.hiid bed 
^ , , , , , , , ijestroyed ; hcuce tile ('oluran had to 

and did nrit reat h jiiaujAore (the citndcj of/whM 
stands on high groiiiui, overhanging , that river) tif 
the 9 th of Apiil. Sir Edward met with anpt|id 
detention, caused by a body of rebels, wlt!dn;,|3^| 
defeated Avhile attem[)ting to bar his 


into.Oude, and from thence SAveep the rebels 
blip, to the miasmatic marshes tif the pesti- 
of Nepaul. 

hearing of the c:i]iturc of Ltuk- 
on the 31 st of ? larch, directed 
$ Outram, as Chief Commissioner in Oiule, 


pTOolaiuation, confiscatirg the right of jhe came before A/amghur on the J 5 th, 

' V to every estate in that kingdom, with | cut up Kocr Sing’s force, which broke ^ 


,of six zemindaries. The generous ’ columns. 


One of these fled north 
a second retired towiiyds ; 


.A.d^d him earnestly to remonstrate ; ])ore road; 

injustice of a wholesale 1 the third, led by Kocr in per5?oh, 

k'ik: 





died «f '^wSs'^i^ceivea tn aciipa^^ "'■ ■'''•i''v’'/''‘':'?;^P^jP-’^^ ■ ' ;■'•■' 


l^life.^;*'^tli'';6f 'Apiit '.'saw 'another" hostile'' <i 0 ltifttti';'P'^‘'' As an evidence of Walpole's’ 
dep^ti^ liuckhow, under General Walpole. ^V^rought up his heavy guns to battier 
It i^as' 6;‘ilboo stiTOg/with an ample brigade of guns, , the enemy stole away in the night, 

tnb;^ the left bank of the Ganges ' English general to batter his way in, or t^keisblpi^ 

toW^d^ Hearing tliat a body of rebels shorter method if he chose.'' , ' ' 

40oistrong liad sought protection in one of tlie Bareilly, the ca])ital of Rolillcund, was still feeld' 
country forts having a high loop] lo led wall and l^y old Khan Bahadoor, who, as related in "its! 
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named Rhoohea, fifty miles from I. in know, 
hi|:';i^olved, contrary to the express injunclious 
oj|^jM?^olin Campbell^ to attack it ; and without 
te|t^|:onnaissance, or even using his j>owerful 
for tills service the pnd High- 
!d)e ^Ih Bunj.mb Kilics in support- 
^ they utterly falcd. C-omplctcly 
pour^/d forth a murderoii'^ 
^ rc})ulsed, and compelled 
.of loo killed and wounded. 
AnfitMtg the four olHcers, one of whom 

wa&' ^hiir WtgadieH ^ xVirian Hope, who 

wasIlt^Slly adwd regiment, the 93rd 

Highlathd^rs, and who was generally deemed one 


place, had procialuicd his independence, £tnd/m'/;t 
the cailior stages of the Mutiny had put S0mc; 0f\|' 
our judges to death, under the mimic f6^s\'0^ 
European justice. While allowed to' 
undisturbed jioi^session of the poweyhe hadbs^rp|ji>, 
on the jilca of being a descendant of « 

of tlic (lays of Hastings, he had. earned 
with a hand so high, that the entire 
certainly had solid and tTadition^^.,?^S^n^^^ 
avenge, had rallied round his 
centradon of force provided ' fd^ 

^ evinced that a stern resistani^i^%^ 

The campaign was op^e^py^Sl^^ 
bell capturing Shaljjehap'p^iif 
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. 'cbiumr^! wbiri'' 

by' the way^of 
atid another under 
^C^ji||Pyj0h^^^ from the north- 

sequel came, it was found that 
only formidable while he was 

On tw Jrd, Sir Colin was joined by the column 
^■bf Fenny, who, en route^ by some carelessness, 
?lllo^ved bis troops to be entangled in an ambush, 
and with difficulty saved them from destriK tion. 
By sheer diiU of hard figliting tliey l^eat the Joe, 
and resumed their march; ]>ut in the conilirt 
Penny was slain by a boflv of f.matus, who made 
,a rush at, lum. and then llie fH.iteu rebels liinTiial 
to Bareilly, when' tJtcy stienL-lhenuI the garrison. 
Colonel Khiim^ >ud [ones, ot tlie 6th ]3ragoon 
Guards, brought on the bng.ide to Sir Cohn ; nhile 
his namesake, Brigadier John Joiks, cn ra//6- from 
Moradabad, met also with o-sisiaiiee in liis nuiich ; 
l)Lit. drove the rebels lu'adlong lieforc hiuu while 
Campbell W'as advaiv ing from riu o]>|H)s!le diiee- 
don. 

teaching Bareilly, Jones ('aniul llte bridge, 
which the rebels w'erc ivtoutly (lefcn<Iin •. when t!\v 
boom of Sir Colin’s ('annoi; Wvi', heai(* on the othei 



m^ike a sudden attack upon the hb 
gage, and created such confusion- 
column as to make further operMioti^,., 
day impossible. From fatigue, weakness, 
stroke, many, on the march, had sunk 
wayside. On the yih, the attack was 
Khan ]lahadoor, after making little more than, a 
show of resistance, took to precipitate flight, and 
left the British in undisputed possession of Bareilly 
15ut it liappcned that about the same time the 
Aloulvie of I^yzabad, taking advantage of Camp- 
bell’s march from Shalijehanpore, made a dash at 
that town, seized, and pillaged it, driving the 
slender garrison into the gaol, where they had tC 
defend themselves till succoured by a detachment 
sent by General Jones from Bareilly. With the 
rapture of the latter, the campaign in .Kohilcund 
I was deemed at an end. Some <lcsultory warfare 
I rvas essayed by the rebels, wlio w’crc otherwise 
I unable to keejj the lield, while the aj)proach of the 
I rainy f.cason made finther operations on the part 
I oj the Europeans im})rn{.ticuble. In consequence. 
Sir Colin ('.anti)bell established his licad-quarter$ 
at J''uttehghnr, to await the rt'turii of the dfy and 
! ( oki season, uhen he might onc'c more take the 
field. 


CHAITF.R LUl. 


'nii: CAUPM. 


i\ ' f':.\ vn \ h 1 NT)! \. 


Btiumo the time that the events we have nanaud 
had been occurring in Bengal, the ]\ladras army, 
though chiefly Mohammedans, lemaiued loyal. 
This came from the peculiar system of that army, 
atui the distance of its scene of servue from Dtlhi 
.Jlhd Lucknow, the ancient liaditlonal c('ntrcs of 
n^tiv,^, |)k)Wier, and also fiom the ciieumst.mce th.il 
tlfene a mmjcvons ])opulation of native (duis- 
tkni? through Madras, and ^ minected with 

the army. ' lltat there w’orc agitations and arrests 
alJWg ,tl3fb' cavalry and sepovs, when t.im]?cred 
with firebrands from Bengal, ir» nn- 

deniabiej Madras remained loyal, and its 
Iroc^,, ’ja<stved well eilkicntly during the cam- 

there excited the 


moW l^val in the 


raa^,. provinces tlie iacgular 


ti(;vu>‘' m-i indisposed to revolt; some even 
deserted, but were (Mpniim] and instantly hanged. 
'L'lie ?7th Buinleay Infantry, Avhen stationed a1 
Kola|)oro. without th*' shghtesjt indication ot 
pievious di--cord, suddenly rose on llie ist Ol 
August, murdeicd ihree o6 th.eir oflicers and 
native w’oman, tglunrlered the treasury, perform^ 
taindry fantastic acts of devotion, and left 
station in a body. In this instance the whole 
tlie native otficers reanained loyal ; but the event 
aLit.iiod and disturbed the whole surrounding 
cenunry, as no one knew what might happen nessj:,] 
but eie l()ng it wms discovered, by the vigilanpe 
and circumspection of the British authoritie^v>;il^j^ 
a great jMussulman conspiracy e?tisted, 
lU ramifications tliroughout all 
centres being Poonah, 
rajah of , the latter 







'''y^iira^t^^''Kt-.' Jtose, /'^e., p^missioiier at 

d that the Mohammedan 

' (rf' that city had formed a plan for an entire 
of all Christians, European and native, at 
:^pOiiih> Sattara, Belgaum, and elsewhere, and tlie 
Was to have l)ecn the explosion of the 
arsenal at Poonah. 'Hic native troops were in- 
stantly disarmed, the chief devotees were arrested, 
and a number of tlie 2 7tli, who wde captured, 
'#iEire blown from the cannon’s mouth at ivolai)ore. 
One of the chief conspirators was a moonshee, 
who received 250 rupees montlii)' lor teaching our 
officers J^todostanee. 

A tumult brdle but at llytlcrabad among the 
, more fanatical of the Mohammedans, till a few 
rounds of grape from our horse arlillery guns 
cooled their fervour. But tlie troops — regular and 
irregular — of the Bouibay army, in more tlian one 
instance, refused to obey orders, and openly 
asserted that the King of Dcllii w'as their lawful 
monarch ; and in this spirit some deserted, though 
the mass were rechu'ed to obedience. 

Leaving Sir Colin Camplicll cncamjicd at 
Futteiig^'nr, vve shall, in the meanwliih^ turn to 
another quarter, and nolit'e briell)' the juogress r)f 
events in Central India, 'fo cBet k the revolt in 
its earlier stagt'S tluae liad been impossi])](‘, as 
the mutineers were, in more than one instance, 
headed by the native j winces, Imt their temporary 
triumph, amid cruelly mid bloocMied, was not 
of long duration. When it was found that 
the troops of Bombay and Madias could be 
relied pn, columns of them were organised to 
advance into Central India by the south-east and 
south-west. The foimer division, under Ceiieral 
Whitlock, moving from Nagpore, proceeded north, 
'towards Jubbulpore; the latter, under General 
, JEobertS, advancing from Raj])Ootana, marched in 
,:'the direction of Kolah ; and bolli were to effect 
''^ijunction with a third division, wlien the wKole 
;! Wcrt',tO assume the name of the Central Imlia 
Force, under General Sir Hugh Rose, G.C.B., 

‘ hatl served in the Crimean c'ainpaign as 
Commissioner wdth the French army. 

; : ilin the beginning, the central cedumn was foimed 
mustering together 6,000, of whom 
British, One of these, commanded 
iiilpnel Charles Stewart, of the i4tli Light 
as brigadier, having on the 2nd of 
^7,; effectually relieved Mhow, which 

commence- 
— spehit the remainder of the 






Weri^s';^::. 

<f ajfjnii .'for 

October Brigadier* Ste\yai?t 
and marched westward to 
Hhar, the capital of a petty pripi^'^ 
by a mud wall, with a fprt, d^fcP^I 
upon a height. 'Jdicre a body of ml 
various fjuarteis, had forcibly 
selves, lu defiance, it was .said, ' bfi. 
authorities ; but as the actual rajah’ 
boy, it is nawe probable that, in 
fashion, his guardians wxTc playing a 
and jirofessed a loyally they did not feel* ‘ 'V* 

As Stewart’^ brig*ide approached DhaT|^ta 
file wa.s opened upon liim from three brass 
position n])on a height. These w^ere abandori^ 4 ' bj" 
the mutineers, who suddenly lo.st heart, andd^boi|^; 
refuge ni the fort, the walls of which are flpHy’ 
feel high. On obtaining some heavy gunS, Stewart 
laid .siege to the place, and while shellitig It 
vvitlioul intermission, wT)rked his breaching battery 
at 300 yards distance from the walls, which aJe of 
solid stone. Meanwhile lie disposed his force in 
.such a w'ciy as lie tliought w^ould preclude die 
escape of tlie garrison, wdiich was 4,000 irttoixg. 
The curtain wms breaedred by the 29th, and'llieu 
terms were sought. On being told tkif t^e|r had 
nod ling to iiope for but an unconditional sUrr^det^ 
they vowed to liold out to the last cartridge, 'This 
was but a ruse, as they fully intended to escape, 
and did so w'ltli such incredible dexterity that' their 
liiglit remained unknown till the storming party 
entered the breacli. ‘ 

Brigadier Stewart dismantled the fort, ’aiid Op 
being reinforced by tlie Hyderabad Contiiltg^t:' 
under Major Orr, he inarched again in two ddltiptos.,' 
1’lie contingent, on the 7th of Novemberji 'pullfji^^,- 
on to Mahid])ore, where the Dhar 
joined by many more, w^rc committing'’|ir^i|'6^^^ 

or 


cesses; and Stewart follow'ed on the ’8thlni - 
OiT (Mine up with tliem at the village' 
and, by one dashing charge, drove th'effi fljp^ their 
( annon, w’hich lie caiitured, together #ith alf their 
luillocks, amnuinition, and wagops ^pf ' pllindpr. 
No other encounter took place till fhe ssis^wfie^ 
the force reached Mundisore, where the 
ihid fixed ih eii head-quarters, and, haring 
dence m their superior numbers, ' 

to be attacked, came steadily and 
line, wiLli bayonets fixed and 
menacing at once the British centre :a' 
but they were routed, and driven ^ 
walls of the town* Intelligence 
a rebel column, S?ooo strong/ ,wil 




& %trfiigthenmg the fort, forming new blockading Neemuch, had ™ 





. ' i ' -v. 

' great . '40 taWy',5teWj0®!;j^^^ been besieged in'thc/lob|^;Wi|^;;^^^ 

every hazard, ahd m«t3vNf^te of that name;' and 
of tbeihj found them posted bn such Madras column came up, under General WEit^^ 
;s|r^ng:;^<?im and about the village of Goraria, who had moved by the way of Jubbulpore, 

; imable to drive them in, and after wandering bands of rebels with such activiiy %' 

.v,a '^Ce , night fell, leaving the foe still leave them no rest, cutting up and dispersing 

!rnbi^to;4Uld to make matters worse, during the in evety^ direction. , 

cuuksti ia front, a column from Mundisore came After compelling a body of rebels to evacuatp Ae;| S 
, ou Stewatt*s rear, and nearly cut off his baggage, fortress of Gimukota and leave vast quantities of 
On the 24th, Stewart — an officer who had served plunder behind them, Sir Hugh Rose now moved :V 
in the campaign of the Punjaub, and got a sabre- on Jhansi, the little state which Lord Dalhousie f 
put at Chilliauwallah — attacked them with renewed had annexed five years before — a deed which the , 
vigour, and though they fought with bitter ob ranee so terribly revenged when the Mutiny took?’ \ 
stinacy, he drove them from Gorana nt the point jdace. She had now assembled 1 0,000 men for the . ' 
of the bayonet, slaying 1,500 wf them on the s[>ot. defence of the towm, and was a woman who had 
i^He thus effected the relief of Necniiu h, in the fort given such proof of her talents that they would ' , 
of which a handful of Europeans had long hec'n have exciti‘d admiration but for the horror she 
making a gallant and almost desperate defciuax caused by her dreadful massacre of our people. ' 
Mundisore was next twarnated, and leaving Otr, On the 21st of March, Sir Hugh Rose was before ' 
with the contingent to ora upy it, the brigadier jhansi, a city of four miles and a half in circuit, 
marched to Indore to join the Central India surrounded by luxuriant and extensive woods, and 
Forte under Sir Hugh Rose, the future Lord girt by a wall of solid masonry, varying from six to 


Strathnairn. 


twelve feet thick, and from eighteen to thirty feet in 


.Xhe orders of the latter were to fight his way height, flanked by strong gun-bastions, and closely , 
Uqr^thward to Jhansi, and crush the rebid garrison loopholed for musketry, Within the town, and 
tijerp* , His brigades sometimes acted far apart; enclosed ])y it on all sides except the we.st, w'-here 
the actions fought were generally in tlie o]hti field, the rock on which it stands terminates in an abrupt 
iu Jungles or passes, “and cvcTy where Sir Hugh and lofty precipice, rises the citadel, completely " 


iu Jungles or passes, “and cvcTy where Sir Ilugl 
' rolled away or cut through the living r amparts ilia 


and lofty precipice, rises the citadel, completely 
1 ommanding both tlic town and the roads leading 


obstructed his progress.’' At one lime the brother to it, and strongly fortified by nature and art. Its 
of Nan^ Sahib threatened his flanks at the head (»f M.dls, constructed of solid granite, from sixteen to 
Of vast horde of looters. Early in Januarv*, 1S58, twenty feet thick, were flanked by elaborate out- 
be marched in the direction of Sehore, a town of works of the same solid construction ; while the in- v; 
Bhbpal, which at this time was ruled by a princess, terior, partly occupied by the massive buildings of.,* ' , 
who ^remained faithful to Britain, though her con- the palare, contained several lofty towers mounting 
tingent had joined in the revolt. Condign piini.sh- heavy ordnance, and in some places pierced wUh^,^,,v 
ment was inflicted by Sir Hugh on all who fell five tiers of loopholes/* ; ’ 

into his hands at Sehore, from whence he con- The south apjiearing its weakest side, th^ con-, -jV; 
tinned his inarch to the fort of Rhatghur, one of centralcd fire of Sir Hugh’s guns silenced many oCj; ,," 
^he largest and strongest in Central India, occupy- those of the enemy , the great ramparts began 40?/^ 


spur of a lofty hill, i^okited on liotli sides crumble, and all looked forward to the hour 
byijrlljpmg precipices, girt by a dcc}) ditch on tire assault with an ardour that was suddenly 


defended on the west., where the gate on the ^rst of March, when tidings cam^ 

great bastions. There was body of 20,000 men, including that portion _ 
garrison, full of confidence in their Gwalior Contingent which had escaped^Vth,£'”V^J?i^B 
, which RnseV mortars and bat- gcance of Sir Colin Campbell at 

— Lir ...... *1... _v- r ndvannnfT nnrlpr tlic command of Nana; 


that next day a great brcai.h lieutenant. Fantia Topee, to the 
Rut the <^arribon m- rvrir^c naorfiii *. 


against which RoseV mortars and bat- gcance of Sir Colin Campbell at Cawnpo 
-i^fcned on the 2 7t]i of January at 300 advancing under the command of 


thai 


The odds were fearful now : > but 

A ‘1 .. _ 1 -?,. 



then mov-ed on to Saugor; and j A battle whicli took 
rcliewd^B p^j^.of Europeans, who for eight weary | Betwa proved the utter pabirity '^f 





his Contingent had dteir" h^d-^lHS^^Si 
:;!|«tna^%J^»',i»jide :'dreadful, havoc among the ranee had fled, and which had',yh<;^#ih^tfffie 




;:,!«;^&ia^'’^J^»\inade :'dreadful, havoc among the ranee had fled, and which 
A'^:^Hljr'';toasses of the enany, both their wings point of all mntinp^r« T.mt=» 

fi^ii«miwieonslych&rgcdhy^h&n 6 falo[ctival^^ where they seemed \o have resbiyetfS^*^' 
erv sirose in front — a shout of ra.tTe and lnc^ jA 1... J1 


coats, and a Iicdgc of steel, as our tiny Rose, though weakened in force, 
infantry rushed, cheering, on with the garrison fhjnsi, marched on the 29th of ApfJh®® 
f-v <^d then huddled lugothcr, rolled into did so frcf[uenlly at midnight, but 

"themselves as it werc—the rebels were hurled in niaiches wcie becoming more dimcult m 


J^ fjonfusionand dismay across the river, leaving 1,500 
' <}ead behind them, and all the guns they had 


quence of the oi)pressivc lieat. , ■ 

The lirst opposition was encotmtered! in 


, /brought from Calpee. 1 ^‘rom tJie ranq^arts the cruel vicinity of Kuncli, a town of Agra, sixty 
r^nee saw the signal defeat of her confederates, tant from Gwalior. T 1 1 ere, a body of rebels/ 


\ and with a heart that began to shrink at last. the Raiicc of Jliansi, the Rajah of Baunpore, Tintk/^ 

‘ ; On the 3rd of Ajnil, tlic town was a.ssaulted by 'J opee, tlie Nawab of Banda, and others, and State!' 

two columns of attack ; one, composed of the 3rd to be more than 20,000 strong, had taken Up^h^t: 
Europeans, the Bombay and Madras Sappers, with ground : lint the series of heavy disasters thatt'It&id 
the Mydcrabad Contingent, entered on the left by liefallcn them C)f late deterred them from risking'^ 
escalade ; the other, coinjiosed of some Royal general engagement ; thus, after exchanging a', 
Engineers, H.M. obili (CoLiniy Down), and the ot artilieiy, the advance of our troops became ihc’^ 
25th Bombay Native Infantry, clad in scarlet, f.iced signal ior a speedy retreat to Calpee. > 

'with pale yellow, stormed the breach direct; and 1 hough that ])lacc was only forty miles distimt^ 
both columns, altci hewing a passage through the it was ajipioached by slow’ marches, the iuti^Sity 
streets, met w. the palace, which was stormed and of tlie heat rendering rajiidily of action almo^timi’ 

racked, but not till every avenue had lavn tiercely pos.sible, and thinning the ranks as much asthefifC' ■ 


contested, “ and no <iuarlcr was asked or given.” * • of the eiieinv < uuld "liavc done 


'J’he advance to 


ihe nghting ciid nut finally cease till the nth, Cal])ee was resisted per])etiially, but without; 
when the ranee, aftci making a last desjierate stand, for as a inuuiUaiii tonenl sweeps away the bmnch^ ' 
escaped^ she w.is seen m lull Ihghl mounted on a that cross itb course, so Rose swept away all ' 
grey horse, and thougli alLeudeil by only a iew opjio.sition. Riddell from Etawah, Maxwell from; 


followers, could not be o\ertakcn. 


..V.. ('awnpoie, and Whitlock from the south, 

, ^ While Sir Hugh Rose was adiicving tlicsc bril- acting in a cuinliincd system of action 
hmit deeds of arms, about 1,000 faithful Bengal Hugli Rose, who liad to encounter almost 


Sepoys, with the same number of Madras, who had skirmishes as he a])])roached Calpee* ' 

;,been p^ed in Saugor by Creneral Whitlock, kej[)t A nc*pliewof the Nana was one of the moSt/lL^iV^' 
'f4t' bay the lebels who swarmed in the roimtry in o])posing Sir Iluglj. On the i8th, 

,, there ; Scindia cut up the Kotah iTiiitincers some earthworks which had been 

|;jwho had" sought shelter from General Roberts^ bar his advance; while on the ox)posite:r'^bi^k p£ 
V^lumti; within his territory, and captured their ten ! the Jumna, Maxwell’s guns suddenly bp'ened iSfe^ 
JV^|lS^es.,6f cannon. This band was acconi[)anicd j at a time wlicn the rebels believed him 'to be at* 

children, who | Gawiipore. On the aotli, they made a softie wath 
noW> in turn,|^^ering the hardships of peril i force and skill : but were honelesslv renulsed : vet 


W0W7 m turn,|^B^ring the hardships of peril force and skill ; but were hopelessly repulsed^* yet , 
terror — which had been in on the 22nd, after Golowlee, six miles from 
imposed upon the fmiilies of the had been reached, they were seen marching, ^ 

^ the road in strength' and in order of b^tle* 

Whitlock was most sue- encounter at once took place, and for f 

Madras troops. On the 19th of tlie conflict was maintained by the enemy ,! 

^ resolution, and with numbers 

he captured, with all his emns. slew xvi. 


captured, with all his guns, slew whelming, that the issue looked ,dpuib|i 
dispersed the rest. fr» +!!#» rvfswrtnAf 


^ dispersed the rest. Rose resorted to the bayonet. 

Jh^isit to prepare ^long from the field, the enemy s colufiM|>jil||''p^^^/' 
:V#,iiarthnian- 1 Were broken up and scattered 


3H 


'dBd'.tiie 'wcumiiittd ,^liimil(i^'' 

supposing the campai^ to be 
' as he was about to go on leave j 

w^y a:!ine<lical certificatey issued from his camp ' 
sit ^tJaJpee this General Order, on the ist of June, ! 

T«5;8'sui-i’ '!'■''■■ I 

^entral India Field Force being about to ! 
be dissolved, the major-general cannot allow the I 
troops lo^eave his command without expressing to 
them the gratification he has invariably exjierienct^cl i 
.at'thdr good conduct and discipline, and he 
' requests that the following (icncral Older nuiy be ' 






i^woitd'j.^u'hkve, attended 
;haijdships,.m tefnptatioiis, 'and' in > 

obeyed your general, and have -new' 
ranks. You have fought against the strong^, 
you have protected the rights of the 
defenceless — of foes as well as friends ; .1 
seen you in the ardour of the combat, preserve m^'Kr 
j)la(;e children out of harm’s way. This is the ,dtsS 
cipiine of Christian soldiers ; and this it is that 
brought you triumphant from the shores of Western; { 
India to the waters of the Jumna, and establishes , 
without doubt that you will find no place to equal ;; 
the glory of your arms.” 

TJiis elo(pient farewell address was deliveiiid 



AN 1, .CURT CNOVMl’Ru. 


read at the head of every corps and detachment of 
the force : Soldiers ! you Itave marched more than 
a thousand miles, and tal.en moie tlum a Jnindied 
guns ; you h«avc forced your way thron<;h nu^untain 
passes and intricate jungles, and over rivers ; 

captured the strongest kTts, and beat the 
4iij)3i^j|no matter what the odd^, A\herever you 
restored exteusive districts to 
peace and oulei now leign 


for , twelve montlis, were Ivranny and 


done all this, and you l\.ive 
1 ihanlv you with .ill nn 
^inqetifcy fdt;^, your devotion, and 

y^r, d^ijpJf^iCv rnarc'iied, 1 told 

y6tt'thAt you— soldiers— had more than 

en'qug^bt^f couta^^ work which was l>cfore 

you;,i;>iit witliout discipline w*as of no 

avail, afid f cKhorted you to let discipline be your 


somewhat loo socm, as Sii Hugh had more lighting ^ 
liefore him; for 07i the \ery day he issued it, Lh<^V ‘‘ 

I rebels enteied (nv.ihor under Tantia Topee, who -7, 
I (hove Si india from his throne, and within a week ,7 
i W71S at the head of iS,ooo men cantoned besid^pyV. 

I the ca])ital. Scindia sent to Agra for succour but 7 1 
j none lould be given. He was then compelle^d * 

I fly tlicie fur shelter, after appealing in Vain 
, troops, of \vliom 3,000 cavalry and 6,ooo 
: w'itli eight guns, went over to Rao 
‘ faniuiis N-ana s nephew. The body*giT'aTd:''/<t^J^^ 
till tut to pieces, and a remnant 
, sovereign to Agra. On this the -Nap'^i : 

, (laimed Peishwa of the Mahratt^ dm. 

I assumed at Cawnpore. Rao;,SalwJ>.^,W;aSv 4 ii|^|| 
j sovereign of Gwalior; the -vstsit ;tr<5asu|:i^^^^ I 

were seized, and the ri<3h 
the flight frorn Calpe^. proved /the 



to,_.win(^;t^e 3(^acent raj'ah^ their burned."' Tahtia Topee assi^eJ, 'tig 

retoi^rs^j thus ^ arthy was organised, with those operations which lAe had 

plenty of stotes.and tteasure to supply it but Smith was always victorious 

, When he conquered at Calpee, Sir Hugh Rose joined by the main body under Sfr ^ 

,;-fe m iil-bealth, and probably it was owing to that approached Gwalior in flank, and stormedji(^£,; '! 

’; cirramstance, and the slenderness of his cavalry, fortified heights held by, the .enemy, whoiTbi^art^'if. 
■ShaJ roy escaped thence ; but when tidings reached panic-struck and fled. Our cavalry l»ur|:^ed^tfe;’j;,n . 
\hitB:0f these events at Gwalior, he at once marched fugitives, and cut them down in such numbed, 

.agahist the rebels, who were now led, less by the whole adjacent plain wxs strewn with';'1»^f- ’ 

, Taritia Topee and others, than by the warlike dead and shrieking wounded. Fifty pieces Of ; 

iRanee of Jhansi, who, clad in nule attire, mounted were taken. 

on a beautiful charger, and accompanied by a All -was concpitTed now, save the Stupen^ott^' , , 
select staff, kept moving about where her ])rcscnce I rock-built fortress, into wliich a few desper^ido^s-f > , , 
was required, displaying a skill, energy, and enthu- ; had retired, resolved to sell their lives as dearly 
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siasxti worthy of a better cause. On the lOth of ; .is jiossible ; but two young ofliccrs, who were' left 
June, Rose w*is near the old ('antoninents at with a paity to hold a jiolice-station near the castle, 

„ G>vaiior, and reconnoitred the position at a time resolved lo surprise it. Aided by a blacksmith, 

/ when the heat was 130^ in the shade; and in the they and their soldieis forced a passage ih, and 
morning, though the troops were exhausted after won the ]>lace, yet not without desperate "fighting, 
ya night march, he attacked instantly, and did so Hie attempt was j^lanned by lacutenant Rose, 
‘nctOriously. The slaughter of the fugitives was who perished in its execution. Lieutenant Waller 
;irightful, aome of the trenches that lay beyond the j secured tlic jirizc. 

‘i'lipantonments being filled to the brim with corpses, i A compact body of the enemy, 6,000 strong, 
;‘Sif Hugh then encamped within the captured lines. | with iwenty-fivc splendid field-artillery, retired in 
^ ..The ranee organised a fresh force lo intercept a good order from (bvalior; but were followed by 
J reinforcement that was coming up imdcr Brigadier i Brigadier Napier, with only 600 cavaliy and 

from the westward. On the 17th of Juno, horse artillery guns. Overtaking them at Jqwja 
■.Jth^.^cer (irove the rebels before him, and it was Alipore, the gallant brigadier, who was well s 

ch the ranee, who had been in of his ancient wScottish name, dashed ifeto, th^' 

since she left Jhansi, was killed ranks, ])ut them to utter rout, and obtainW^'iSOh^’ 

plele victory, with the capture of ; 

borne 4way by her attendants to be Tantia Topee, with another body 8,000 iSftfbpg, 

^ ' 
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dfrccted; his march to the clhief stot^r- command^ and his force was brc^en aji.> ; ‘He 

CJU|;^g.>vitl!!, him the crown jewels and ttewure of ; departed for ISombay j but his feryices :ir|[''“]nidia 
Scin^, . wbo now returned to Gwalior, amid the were not yet at an end. He was treated, for 
vaccWatbns of his subjects. a K.C.B,, afterwards a G.C.B., and received tlhe;_ 

, *1^0, to and active Tantia Topee kept thanks of Parliament ; and on the institution of 
' ' CeiitrBd India still in agitation, but Sir Hugh Rose, 1 Order called the Star of India, he was one of tho 
6,ut with toil and long service, retired from j first recipients of it.’^ ,, /' 


CHAPTER IJV. 


THE COVERNMEN'I n] INDIA. VkOPOSET) ('lIANr.E. — THE INDIA DILL. — EXTINCTION OF THE 

COMPANY . "PROCLAMATION OF THE OUEEN. 


This drcadftd revolt proved tlie (le;itliovarrnnl of 
the ancient East India ('ompany. Not only Great 
Britain, but nearly all ]Miro]n‘ Avas .p-tonnded by 
the annouiiceincnl ol a girat military rebellion, 
which threatened to dissolve our KaAcrn cin])irc, 
and of the awful massacres which accompamed it ; 
and the re^'fionsibility of the ouibieak w.is at once 
cast on the Cornjiany, though tor fui ■ more than 
seventy years no poUlual mca‘<ure, ei adminUtra- 
tive arrangement, had taken plare without the lull 
'concuriTnce of the Horne Ministry. In r onsecjneiu c 
of the revolt, India suddenly at tra( t; ' I both Iroin 
the country and the l.egrslature an jniouiit (»1 in- 


, Indian roirespondencc in the India House, to 
'■ draw 11]) a long and elaborate jietition, in which, 
i while pleading justly their own merits and past 
i services, they denied that tlie sepoy revolt wslh 
* owing to their mismanagement, and deprecated 
legislation of the kind winch they understood to 
H- in coiilemjrlation as both pernicious and un- 
reasonable, ail llu‘ more so Avhik* the Mutiny was 
^llIl raging and still unrepressed — pernicious, too, 
l>e(aiise it would substitute a new form of govern- 
luerit for one which, on the whole, had worked 
admirably ; and at that crisis would have the effect 
jf unsettling still inoie the minds of the native 


terest and attention it had never gained before, and 
the conviction in men’s minds Ijecame general that 
a complete change in the system of its Govern- 
ment vvas imperatively required. The argument 
by which the Court of Directors some hfiy years 
befewe endeavoured to justify their abrnjit dismissal 
of Lord William Bentinck tiom ofiiei*, after tlu* 
Mutiny at Vellore, in iSo6, was now apjilicd ’with 
fatal eft’ect to themselves on the Mutiny of the 
entire Bengal army, ^‘As the misfortunes which 
happened under your admin istration ])laced your 
fete under the govemmeni of ])ub]i(’ events and 
iOpimOns which the court could not ^ ontrol, so 
in their powder to alter tlie effect of them." 

. , lit; j!>ecenibcr, 1857, l,ord I’almerston informed 
of Directors that a Bill for jdacing India 
under 'the authority of the Clown would 

;j|pill 0 Wy Parliament, In both Houses 
i .had been incidentally dk-’u >sevl, and, 
pto; to ...this communication, the Company had | 
that tlieir existeiu e as the rulers of 
s^eriomly menaced and plainly imperilled. 
Hence the' directors instructed Mr. John Stuart 
iMill, the historian of India, and examiner of 


, {(opuiation, and increasing tlie confusion. Mr, ! 

I Mill’s ]>roduction was one of the most able State ^ 
]>.a])CTs in the language ; but, with the horrors of 
Delhi, C'awnpore, and other massacres fresh in the 
jiiiblir mind, nothing could withstand the popular 
I outcry. 

I On the I ilh of Eebruary, 1858, this petition was 
presented to tlie House of Lords, and next day , 
Lord ralmerslon iulrodiiced into the House 'of; 
Commons his for the better Cjovcrnment Of/ 
j India,” Wliilc leaving the local arrangements^ iii 'i: 

: India without cliangc, it w'as intended only 1& apply:', 
to Home management, and proposed the abolition y, 
of the ]k)wcrs then held by the Courts of Director^J!^? 
and Pro]irietors; that in their place there should be;;' 

; substituted a President, assisted by a CoUndr'fcfr;; 
Indian allairs ; that the former should- be i 
her of the Government, and the organ -Of .Ihef; 
Cabinet in everything pertaining to 

' - 'v'' ’ ' 

* In addition to works on the Mutimy quot^/^ 

“The Sopoy War/' by Sir Hope Grant ; ** Kigfht ‘ 

pnii^n,” by Colonel Bourchier; General 
in India.'' Ia)ndon, i860; Greatht-xl's 
of the Siege of Lucknow, Russel's 

have been consulted. > ” > 





‘Debates , on the indiA' Jhll,''''’' * ; !■ '':;■ 

„„. i.i niL . < ) I,,., .1 1 — u ..' ,.. ■^... ■!. ' ■' 


that.' ' President, by 

the CrowAi '“Ijot restricted to individuals who had 
. eithcSr been Directors of the Company, or had 
, ; I'esided in India for a certain period with or with* 
i/i mt employment — shonld consist of eight members, 

■ |h elected for eight years, two retiring by rotation 
every two years ; in order that successive adminis- 
trations might have an opportunity of renewing 
,» the Council from time to time by the introduction 
of persons returning from India with fresh know- 
ledge and ideas. ” 

■ In all disputed poir i the final decision was to 
rest with the Presidt'it, because tin* Cabinet of 
which he was a member would be henceforth 
responsible alone for his measures ; but, in the 
event of any great difference of opinion, the mem- 
bers of Council had reserved to 
them the right of recording tlint 
circumstance, and die reasons for 
it, in the minutes, in the matter 
of patronage, all tlie appointments 
hitherto made m India were left 
by the profiosed Rill to lie made 
there as before ; and at home, 
while the writerships rern.'^ined 
open to pshlic coinjietition, llie 
gift of cadetships would lie sliared 
by the President and Council, 
precisely as they luvl j»revioiisly 
been by the President of tlie 
Board of Control, and the Court 
of Directors at Lcaderihall Street. 

When the motion for leave to 
bring in this Bill was made, Mr. 

Thomas Baring (so well-knowm 
as a capitalist, and connected wuth some of the 
, greatest monetary operations of the age), Avho had 
presented the Comjiany’s petition to the Lower 
House, moved as an amendment “That it not :it 
, ptesent expedient to legislate for the Covernment 
of India;** but after a keen debate, w'hich wms run- 
. ; tinned for several successive nights, his motion w'as 
; negatived by 318 to 173, whereas the continuance 
of the Government of India in the hands of the 
Cotppany was voted without a divi.sion only five 
.years before— a fact which evinces tlie great and 
jVsndden change that had come over the public 
l^nrind. The supporters of Lord Palmerston’s Bill 
, V|p far outnumbered its opponents that it was con 


- #7 , 



TANTIA lOrFF'.. 

(From a Draunn^r [y a Nauve.) 


France caused s'ueh an'oiitay;cd^fem^Jfp)t 4 
refiigees in this country, that>the'<ihyi^ii^^ 
constrained to introduce what wdfe 
spiracy Bill, on the second reading of 
19th of February, the Palmerston Ministry; 
themselves in such a minority that they wetHpOi^ w 
pelled to resign; and the new^ Ministry;.-^ 
by the Earl of Derby could scarcely fail, froi& 4^^ , 
general character, and also from the appoihto^nt 
of I^ord lUlenhoruugh to the Presidency of,„tif|e 
Board ot Control, to have a great effect on Indi^it'^ ' 
affairs. The Conservatives liad not only suppprii:e 4 ' 
Mr. Baring’s amendment, but their leaders in 
Lords and Commons, when votes of thanks w^r^ , ' 
proposed to tlie generals commanding in Indiai 
and to Civil officials there for the eminent skill 
and courage shown by them at a, 
crisis so momentous, took special 
exception to the name of Lord 
Canning, “on the ground that 
the merits of his administration 
during the crisis were very ques- 
tionable, and at least ought riot 
to be recognised till they were 
better ascertained. There were 
thus two points to which the 
new Ministry stood corrmritted, 
as far as previous expressions of 
c>j)inion could bind them — the 
one, the impolicy of introducing 
an India Bill at present; and 
the other, a determination not 
to recognise the merits of Lord 
Canning's administration without 
further inquny. The latter jpoint, 
though insignificant with the other, was felt to ^'Be 
the more jiressing, as it was of a party character ; 
and w'c cannot, therefore, wonder that, iii, ttie 
vigorous hands of Lord Kllenborough, to, ^Whose,- 
department it officially belonged, it soon gave "rise 
to d,i‘-riissions, wliich for a time absorbed all the 
interest which was felt in the other.** ^ 

The new Ministr)' had certainly'- some difficulties 
before them, and were somewhat in a false posi- 
tion. The vote in favour of the India Bill was 
so overwhelming that it could not be supposed 
that the same identical House would reverse thstt, 
vole at the mere wash of a new Ministry. H^ce, 
if the latter wxre to retain office, it could only be 


beyond the reach of all danger ; and yet by their adopting the opinions of the majority, Ijnd; 
sudden contingency altogether un- | by speedily introducing another India BUl wh}^,; 
} uwi|ill6^fi''with Indian affairs, by which, through a j would secure the objects suggested by that 

destined to | Palmerston, and would, at the same time, lip' i|r«:e 


' from certain points in it which were lield Hpi be 
' to' assassinate the Eraperor ofj * Beveridge. ’ , 






if'^e'?^<!’^;the'4^’ 

r ^iem ''t‘hie authority of th^ Company, 
r^o^ it to the sovereign, thou^ then in- 
had become absolutely necessary now. 
Disraeli, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
leader of the House of Commons, on 
thcleii^ bf March, 1858, introduced the “India 
^4, ®t” so called to distinguish it from the 
pth^' /trakh still retained precedence by not 
b^eh quite abandoned. By this quibble, 
object— the transference of the govern- 
India to the Crown — was the same, but 
.itBpde of effecting it was different. 

*:As’ in Lord Palmerston’s Bill, there was to be a 
'pj^deht and Council ; but that body, instead of 
limited to eight members nominated by the 
Crown, was to consist of eighteen, nine of whom 
weto-to be nominated, and nine elected. In the 
^l^tion of the latter the Royal power would be 
pi^^ectly excluded ; but in regard even to the 
fi&er, though named by the Crown, the (luahfica- 
tioris that were necessary to render them eligible 
such as to niaVc them true rcpresentati\es 
iian interests. “ Four representing the Civil 


roust have served in it ten years: one 
India, one in Bengal proper, one in the 
'i^^^ency of Madras, and one in that of Bombay. 
/®;)he four representing the military service, one, 

' ^%ben’s officer, must have served five years in 
. India, aad each of the otlier three ten years in 
illtiiiVjcitpcctive picsidenrics. The remaining 
was to be an individual whose em- 
in India, "as resident or political agent 
‘5^., court, must have made him well 

with native character. Of the elected 
Council, four, were to be eligible only 
employment, or fifteen years’ resi- 
' employment, in India.” 

- haying power of election, supposed to 
5,000, were to consist of all civil and 
officers who had been ten years in India ; 
ppiroons still resident there and possessed of 
i^y public 'work to the value of 2,000, 
I .^oprietors of 1,000 of India stock, 
led that the other five elected mem- 
been ten years resident in India, 
engaged for firms, in the trade 
hdian manufactures, and were to 
J ltoliamentary constituencies of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glas- 



opjJO^dy this important Bill 
i^^sli^trbducisd without a vote ; but 


..canvas^, ^ dutmg 

4Sey excited; ridicultiU- v 

to threaten the existence of the 
had brought it forward. At this crisis ^ 
Russell, who had not been a member 
Cabinet (having retired from office in 
his unsatisfactory mission to the Vieniia J 
ference, while tlie Crimean war wa^ in progl^s|j 
came suddenly to the rescue by a suggestion 
the House “ should not proceed by Bill, but ; ^ 
a series of resolutions on which a Bill 
ceptablc than either of those yet proposed roigh| 
afterwards be founded.” / , v#/ a 

Mr. Disraeli, with evident satisfaction, accepted 
the proposition, and was even willing that J^or4 
John Russell should bring forward the resolutbns 
in person ; but this mode of disposing of Governti 
ment business being disapproved of by the House, 
Mr. Disraeli undertook the task, and brought 
forward fourteen propositions for separate diS: 
ciission and for selection, to the end that those 
approved of might form the basis of a third B&l, 
combining all the best points of its two prede- 
cessors. A long debate ensued, but his two firsl 
resolutions — one declaring the expediency of ar 
immediate transfer of the government of Ihdh 
to the Crown, the other empowering the Queer 
to commit the Home administration to one 0 
her responsible Ministers — were adopted without i 
division. 

At this point the discussion was arrested by ai 
act of indiscretion on the part of Lord Ellen 
borough— his injudicious publication of a docn 
ment concerning the kingdom of Oude. 

At this crisis Lucknow was still in the hai^,C 
the rebels, and, in contemplation of its capture^/|> 
Sir Colin Campbell, Lord Canning had prepared 
proclamation to be issued as soon as our colpi]|^ 
once more waved over the city. It dealt At 
upon the rebellion, and the great crimes pf whi^l^ 
people of Oude had been guilty, the jiist.-^etjd^ 
tion to which they had subjected themsely^ ^ 
their capital should be held by a force tl^t 
could withstand, and that the 
British Government would be earned 
comer of the province. That those .yffhOj; 
steadfast in their allegiance wp^ld/^g 
and that therefore the Rajahs pf 
Pudnaha, Rao Buksh Sing pf Kntis 
dar of Sissaindic, the ZerorodAr^Ji 
and of Baiswarah, were 
sole hereditary pjpprie^>ro, 
held when Oude 


only to sudi w 






to 

' of, th^ ,inehts 
the Governor^Generai fihaU de- 


above six exceptions, he announced 
^ soil of Oude as confiscated to the British 
^r^ninient, and simply promised that the lives 
Other talookdars, chiefs, and zemindars who 
due submission would be safe, provided 
^feir^tlinds were not stained with European blood, 
‘i^fyindi case they would be excluded from all 
'^rcy^;' ■ 

proclamation was prepared, Lord 
knew nothing of the change of Ministry, 
had not received a despatch, sent through the 
S^et Committee of the Court of Directors, in 
'Which the views of the Conservative Government 
as to any amnesty to those who were in rebellion 
WetC fully detailed. This despatch, which was dated 
a4th March, 1858, suggested a lenient line of policy, 
while admitting that crimes had been committed 
against us which it would be criminal to forgive, and 
recommended that we should act to the people, 
whep fully subdued, with the generosity and justice 
which aiu ''ongenlal to the British character;’' 
and then, with a natural fear of w'hat might be 
the temper of our lroo])s at such a time, this re- 
inarkable document concluded thus : In carry- 
ing these views into execution you may meet with j 
.obstructions from iliosc who, maddened by the 
[Scenes they have witnessed, may desire to substi- 
tute their own policy for that of the Government ; 
)^at persevere firmly in doing what yon may think 
^ht:, make those who would counteract you feel 


are resolved to rule, and that you will be 
ji^ed by none who will not obey." 

the short time that the Earl of Ellen- 
V held the administration of India, he 
.{far from being an indulgent ruler, or one 
'to ^ew gently native delincpiencies there : 

we forget his treatment of the Ameers 
[land invasion of the district of Gwalior ; 
face of the dreadful events which 
lithe sepoy revolt, his sudden modera- 
|i‘;1eiiiiepcy seemed somewhat out of place 
1 1 /[but ; only shortly after sending his 
a copy of Lord Canning's 
together with that of 
p issiied to Sir James Outram, 
feisfinctly that the confiscation of 
l^de was no idle threat. Con- 
^abreiady referred to in the 
Earl . of ; Ellenborough, 
to' 


.intend^ 

might ‘SO orddr''’it--^wofui<i'lpi^^ 
at all. Nevertheless, in hfe cap 
of the Board of Control, he wrote i 
denouncing the Oude proclamatijp 
strong “and sarcastic as to be alniost, 
and spoke of the talookdars and other 
of Oude as if they were more sinned agai^ 
sinning, and were entitled to be treated 
patriots than as rebels.*' : f 

The premature publication of this sirig 
patch by Lord Ellenborough at such a t 
every way calculated, from its entire 
weaken the authority of the Govemor-Getie^l 
to encourage the spread of rebellion by the hbp 
ultimate impunity. Being transmitted through 
Secret Committee — men sworn to secrecy—itljjii^l 
declared to be an outrageous proceeding, alike-di^Jj 
courteous and un statesmanlike, to place it m 
hands of the general public weeks before ifc 
be received by the Governor-General. ; . I 
The friends of the latter expressed 
approbation of the whole proceeding 
of Shaftesbury and Mr. Cardwell gave 
their intention to bring the subject 
Houses of Parliament by motions 
Ministerial censure ; and then Lord EUenboy^il^'' 
to save his colleagues, retired from the office 
he had held but a few weeks, thus bringing, : 
official connection with Indian affairs to an, I ’ 
termination for a second time. 

Still the AVhig party, being full of anxw>ty^tl|:j|; 
regain place, refused to be satisfied with 
retirement, and the motions *were absun 
sisted in till the affair degenerated intom 
stniggle between parties, which ended 
plete Ministerial triumph on the opp 
of important despatches from India* 
debate was at its height. Before being 
proclamation which had caused such ^ 

the Cabinet had been greatly modified , 

by the advice of Sir James Outram, 
his firm conviction that if the talookdaars 
were reduced to desperation they , would hB 
themselves, to a guerilla warfare, which 1 
to the loss of thousands of our soldiers by J 
disease, and exposure. Lord Shaftesbuiy^'s ] 
had been lost in tlie Upper House, andw 
Mr. Cardwell was still under discussiopk.t;;^ 
Commons, when it was now withdraw 
Ministry were thus left at.^ liberty, to j 
Mr. Disraeli's resolutions, whicl^; ^ 
dbcussion, were embodied in a 
law on The and of August, 
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^ ] jP^ting to Itidi^ and itt all 

d^ly 4 ve sectlbns are i» ^ to-' of opinion may anse, the vote 6f ikt 
J^, wMdi tmnsferred 150,000,000 of the State shall be final, though each member 
ifl tibe East India Company to its sove- that his opinion and the reasons therefore 
^ It onsets that India shall be governed by, recorded tn the minutes The appointments 
m 4 h the name'*' of, Her Majesty, through one cfr Civil Service, as well as cadetships in the ettgm<{w 
0 ^adnclpal Secretaries of State, assisted by a and artillery, shall be thrown open to public cmH-t 


EOam Ootnposed of fifteen members, to be styled petition, and conferred on the successful candjdalSJT 
Cdimcil of India. Of these fifteen, eight arc to be I in the order of proficiency 



IQRTRAIl or SIR [AMIS OUIKAM 


^Wrfmnated by 
eh 


ed by ttiCrown, and seven to bo eleclt d, 
iTSt el^SKn only!)} tlu then e\istin^ Court 
tors, ^iHm future by the Council, subject 
toviso f®: the ma[ont}, i\liethtr nominated 
^ shall ^vrays, uith the e\e option of those 
fklhe tois, be persons who hx\e been 
least in Indn previous to appointment 
of State lor India, should he be 1 
to the prestnt four shall ha\c 
as tht}, ind each member of 
,«00, With d retiring pension 
to bo paid by the Indian revenue 
Stent t 0 India shall be signed by one 
of State , but the Council 


In rt^^ird to pauoingc all appointments hithei^'^ 

mide b) the Directors shall henceforth be mWlI? 
b> the majority by wirrant under the tpyJ?|il 
m mini I hose sections of the Act whidt xelm ^ 
to the transfer of property, revenue, existing' e»Si®l 4 
lishments, 'iiid so forth, are too VohiiaiMSbra^ 
rcfertiK e here J 

On the I St of September, 185S, 

Dim tors met for the last time m 
Chamber at I.eadenhall Stteet, aild» 0 
A( t of administration, gracefully voM 
of ;£2 ,ooo per annum to Sk Joilri 
of the chief instruments of sav^ 
which w^as now transfeexed |6 





OF THE TAJ, AGEA. 





d Away thi 

Company^ which was incorporated by Queen Eliaa^ 
lidfc in i6oo> but the political existence of which 
‘m chiefly to be dated from the Battle of Plassey, 
|n 1757, after the lapse of 100 years, by the revolt 
jof that army which had won so many victories, 
'?!Jl!cre is no record in history of so brilliant a 
. career, nor is there any instance of power so exten- 
; aive and so rapidly acquired, with so few causes of 
regret oh the score of political morality. Notwith- 
standing its errors and its shortcomings (remarks 
Marshman with justice), it may safely be aflirmed 
, that no foreign dependency has ever been adminis- 
tered in a spirit of higher energy, or greater 
benevolence, or by a longer suc cession of great 
tnen. But its high mission was accomplished, and 
anomaly of continuing the government of so 
"vast a dominion with such an agency was daily 
becoming more obvious, and even without the dark 
crisis of the Mutiny the termination of its trust 
could not have been far distant.* 

Shortly after the passing of the India Act, Her 
Majesty in Council caused a proclamation to be 
issued, to notify the important changes introduced 
by it, and the line of policy it was her royal desire 
and intention to pursue, and constituting Viscount 
Canning her first Viceroy and Governor-Ceneral.'' 
Txanslated into the various languages of India, it 
was addressed to the princes, chiefs, and ])Cople, 
and was first published by the Gover^^or-Gcncral 
person, and, amid the thunder of cannon, with 
j^eat. state, at Allahabad, on the ist of November, 
.iSjS, It announced that Her Majesty had at 
.length assumed the Government of India, which 
bad hitherto been conducted by her trustees, the 
;,|Ionourable East India Company; tliat ancient 
rights and usages should all be inviolate, that the 
ij^ublic service should be open to all her subjects 
. without regard to caste or creed, and that w^hilc the 
;^<>vemment was a Christian one, no one should 
either molested or benefited by his creed, 
proclamation was cordially welcomed by the 
princes. The iMa/, or good fortune of 
India Company, expired with the Mutiny 
tnfey thought exposed its weakness. British 
now nearly restored (though Oude 
mil tjO be cleared of rebels) by the armaments 
'Iferit ^ by the Queen, and it seemed but rea- 
VAOliAbic And expedient that she should assume the 
Iceptre of India* The introduction of an entirely 
" after such a convulsion was eminently 

to reassure the public mind. More- 
Bie. natives of ^ndia have from the earliest 
profound veneration to the principle of 
• '"'Hist, of India,” voL iii. 


, ^ , 

the country in feriog' 

sidered the subjects of a sovereign and not of 
inferior power, in which light the Cohipany Was 5 ' 
now viewed.* V 

The royal proclamation included this: — *‘We 
know^ and respect the feelings of attachment with ^ 
which the natives of India regard the lands inherited ^ 
by them from their ancestors, and we desire to . 
protect them in all rights connected therewith, > 
subject to the ecpii table demands of the State, and 
we will that generally in framing and administering , 
the law due regard be paid to the ancient rights, 
usages, and customs of India. We deeply lament ! 
the evils and misery which have been brought upon 
India by the acts of ambitious men, who have 
deceived their countrymen by false reports, and led 
them into open rebellion in the field ; we desire 
to show our mercy by pardoning the offences of 
those who have been thus misled, but who desire 

to return to the path of duty Our 

clemency will be extended to all offenders, save 
and except those who have been, or shall be, con- 
victed of having directly taken part in the murder 
of British subjects. With regard to such, the 
demands of justice forbid the exercise of mercy. 
1\) those who have willingly given an asylum to 
murderers, knowing them to be such, their lives 
alone can be guaranteed ; but in apportioning the 
penalty due to such persons, full consideration will 
be given to any circumstances under which they 
have been induced It) throw off their allegiance; 
and large indulgence will be shown to those whose 
crimes may appear to have originated in too 
credulous accej)tance of the false reports circulated 
by designing men. To all others in arms against 
the Government wc hereby promise unconditional 
pardon, amnesty, and o])livion of all offence against 
ourselves, our crown and dignity, on their return to ' 
their homes and peaceful pursuits. It is our royal / 
pleasure that these terms of grace and amnesty 
should be extended to all those who comply tvith! j 
these conditions before the ist day of January rieixt; 4; 
Wien, by the blessing of Providence, internal 
quill ity shall be restored, it is our earnest desire tq^^ j 
stimulate the peaceful industry of India, to 
works of public utility and improvement, and 
administer its Government for the benefit of 
subjects therein. In their prosperity Will be 
strength, in their contentment our securitj^l 
their gratitude our best reward. And miy 
of all power grant to us, and to thdsi^in S 
under us, strength to carry out these 
the good of our people.** ^ 






to' nad placed 
il' kniiw" hope of 

in their power to throw discredit on 
iSi^^OCUin^nt which led them to dread the desertion 
Sf^iheir /dllowers. The most formidable attempt 
j^^thjs ’ kind was made by the Begum of Oacle, 
who^ acting in the name of her son, the child whom 
the mutineers had crowned king, replied to it by a 
formal counter-proclamation, in which that of Her 
Majesty was analysed in each paragraph seriatim, 
[jnd its promises treated with derision. 

the X)roclamation,” says the Mussulman 
begum, it is ^vritten that the Christian religion is 



neither ,^-,.7-rTr ^ 

Jews,' 

believe it to be true- To 
to bite greased cartridges, and tb : 
flour and sweetmeats, to destroy:;? 
Mussulman temples on pretence bf lS 
to build churches, to send clergymj^^^ 
streets and alleys to preach the Chris 
to institute Knglish schools and 
monthly stipend for learning the English i 
while the places of worship of Hindods'ahd'^ 
mans are to this day entirely neglected ; wttll;li 
how can the people believe that religion 
interfered with ? The rebellion began with'^C 


true, but no other creed will suffer oppression, and 

tliat the laws will be observed towards all. Wliat | and for it millions of men have been killed, 
has the administration of justice to do with the I our subjects be deceived ; thousands were de| 
truth or falsehood of religion ? That religion is | of their religion in the north-west, and thotl^ 
true which acknowledges one Cod, and knows no | were hanged rather than abandon their n 


CHAPTER LV. 




THE MOVEMENTS OF LORD CLYDE AND SIR HOPE GRANT IN OUDE,— THE ESCAPES OF BENE 'itto 


— THE DITRPAR AT CAWNPORE. — ^AMAI.GAMATION OF THE FORCES. 




For his eminent military services, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, the Commander-in -chief in India, had been 
raised to the peerage of Britain as Baron Clyde of 
Clydesdale. He was also gazetted a general, with 
the colonelcy of the 93rd Highlanders. He was 
also one of the Supreme Council, the other members 
being Mr. John Peter Grant, Lieutenant-General 
Sir James Oiitram, Bart., the Hon. R. Ricketts, and 
Mr, Barnes Peacock. 

‘ After taking part in the grand ceremony of 
reading the royal proclamation at Allahabad, I.,ord 
Ciiyde crossed the Ganges there on the 2nd of 
l^py^eihber, 1858, and repaired to his head-quarters, 
!at Pertabghur, in a part of Glide where the 
pi&liriiry is fertile, and undulating with extensive 
s of* poppies and wheat. As the rebels in that 
lom^ could no longer keep the field, but only 
mn a kind of desultory warfare while refractory 
1” could trust to the strength of their forts and 
of their retainers, his operations partook 
^^;jt|iaiacter of a campaign than a march 
" 'aw, as he announced by a procla- 
im he issued on the aSth of October. 
i that all kind of resistance must 






cease on the part of the natives of Oude, thi 
ment added, The most exact discipline; 
preserved in the camps and on the 
when there is no resistance, hou.ses and cpSl 
be spared, and no plundering allowed in tfieJIi 
and villages. But wherever there is resisj 
even a single shot fired against the tti 
habitants must expect to incur the fate ^ 
brought upon themselves. Their housfe^i; 
plundered, and their villages burned, 
clamation includes all ranks of the ^ 
the talookdars to the poorest ryots, 
mander-in-chief invites all the welMispOS^ ! 
remain in their towns and villages, where 
be sure of his protection against all violence.*!:?: 

Despite his pacific intentions^ Lord Clyde 
himself compelled to march direct against 
of Amethie, who was lord of a mud*J 
situated in the midst of a wild jungle^ 
was at the head of a force stated to be 
with a park of artillery. To have? 
stronghold would have been an eas 
Clyde's artillery, but as he 
measures, he placed himself 





wjwitibcr!!: ,his !' would ; 

CIyde*s adviced 

;;g*^d; within three miles of Amethie, it was 
some syces came rushing back on the 
' to announce that the enemy were in 

' v; in the evening a messenger came from the 
nijah to express his regret for what had taken 
*nging that it had been done without his 
orders by the sepoy deserters, who were beyond 
his control He would submit, he added, and give 
np )iis, cannon, but his authority was limited to his 
own itoops, Distnisting all this, Lord Clyde left 
hitn . tlie alternative of surrendering next day, or 
Vaving his fort beaten to pieces about his ears. 

V, ;On this, the rajah sent word that he would 
capitulate on the following day. Stealing out in 
the night, he came into the camj), by which he 
secilted his OAvn person, fimily, and property ; but 
deltided Lord Clyde, who found that the whole 
body' of sepoys, to the number of several thou- 
sands, had silently marched off in the dusk ; and 
when Amethie was entered it was found to contain 
only 3,000 of the rajah’s matchlock-men, with a 
few old guns, instead of thirty, which he was known 
to ' possess, but had hidden in the surrounding 

'' ;c 3 ^dClyde*s pioneers and working parties cleared 
the latter, completely dismantled the 
‘fbjfsti'Smd he proceeded on his march again ,t another 
|:iS^ittory chief, named Bene Madhoo, who had 
' to his own raj troops by receiving the fugitive 

, se]^p„wha had eluded us at Amethie. While cfi 
to his mud fort,* which was situated at Shun- 
kerpore, a messenger reached T.ord Clyde from the 
son of Bene Madhoo, who offered to expel the 
latter, as he was an adherent of Brijeis Kuddr (the 
bogum^s son), and make terms for himself with the 
^ Government, to which he professed all 

BelieAdng that all this was but a scheme 
d between the father and son to elude for- 


proO 


princ?^^ continued to advance 

India 

thought ^.reached Pcchwarra, which is 
now nearly-west of that place, while 
be cleared of rebtSir Hope Crant, ap- 
by the Queen, and ‘ by the road from 
.Scalable and, expedient that shrinks of the Sye, and 
Icqptte bf India. The introdLi- of bows and arrows. 

after such a cor* to be hemmed in. the 
to reassure tht^rant and Lord Clyde, 
“ ibo , natives of Indi» “ the dark, and moving 
; |»ofound V troops, guns, women, treasure, 
m the morning, when Shunker- 



'hid -^ira, 'some' ttseleM'*'"'' ’ 

.^tephaat When Bene Madhoo ’ 
he had taken post at Poorwah, a' town pfv 
from whence, with something of irony, he 
messenger to Lord Clyde, asking what terms 
might expect lum. ■ ' 

As Shunkerpore was considered to be reduced^'y 
I^ord Clyde broke up his force. Sir Hope Granrti,' 
column marched northwards, and crossed th<fy 
Gogra into Gomickpore, a district which had beeti!|l 
ceded to Britain by the Nabob of Oude in i 8 oi, ' 
and the northern portion of which is covered, with ^ 
thick primeval forests; while a detachment from; 
Lucknow moved in the direction of Fyzabad, and 
another, led by Colonel F. Evelagh, had orders to 
follow up Bene Madhoo, and keep him closely in ' 
sight With the same purpose, Lord Clyde marched^ 
through Roy Bareilly, on the 20th of November, , 
and on the 21st crossed the Sye, at the town of 
Kunpore, when Bene Madhoo was reported to be 
at Doondeakira, a place about thirty miles from 
Cawnpore, belonging to Ram Bux, a zemindar, or 
landowner, who had murdered in cold blood many 
of the poor fugitives from that place. His strong- 
hold was attacked and captured; but again Bene. 
Madhoo effected a safe retreat, or escape, with all 
his troops and their equipage, and for some days 
nothing was known of his whereabouts, though Liord 
Clyde, now thoroughly exasperated, made several 
marches till lie found himself in the vicinity of 
laicknow, wlien Mr. Roberts, the commissioner, 
reported that the pacification of the country wa$ 
making rapid progress, and many chiefs had availed 
tliemselves of the amnesty offered by the proclama*. 
tion of Her Majesty. 

On the 6 th of December, Lord Clyde, after^ 
having marched some twenty miles from his camp f 
at Bunec, on the Cawnpore road, to Nawabgungei 
on tliat to Fyzabad, heard from his spies that th|< 5 , 
ubiquitous Bene Madhoo was not more than* twenty.;' 
miles distant from his outposts, at a place on 
river Gogra, named the Beyram Ghaut 
sure to have him now, Lord Clyde, leaving j 
infantry under Brigadier Horsford, dashed 
the river at full speed with all his cavaliy 
guns of the horse artillery, but arrived 
to find that the rebel force, under Betij^ i 
had crossed it, and was safe on 
where he had moored all the boats., 
a <lay, till Horsford brought 
leaving a detachment at the Ghkpt- 5 ; 
brigade of engineers whO;, 

Drury Harness, were 
bridge, Lord Clyde marcl^ Ip,! 
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too^ 


put in ^ccctrtion a previously 

j^uranged 'iboyement 

^ 1 ' the «Sth of the preceding month, Sir Hope 
^tirant had already crossed the river, and after 
l^ttacking and routing a body of insurgents under 
iihe Rajah of Gonda, and taking possession of that 
{ j^ce; had marched to Secrora, a town fifteen miles 
f eais of the Beyram Ghaut. He was thus in rear 

■ pf „Bene Madhoo, and the latter must have been cut 
'ipft* iM>w by Clyde’s advance, had he not discovered 
his peril in time, and eluded both generals by 
another rapid flight. 

:: ^ The frontier of Rohilcund, from wlience these 
wandering insurgents had be^n driven into Oude, 
was now carefully watched l->y a chain of i)osts, with 
eveiy practicable passage of the Gogra ; and thus, on 
the east, west, and south, the foe was barred in a 
^X)mparatively narrow space, and nothing remained 
for them now but to die on the field, or amid the 
miasmatic marshes of Nepaiil. 

On the 26th of December, after a twenty-one 
miles’ march. Lord Clyde attacked a considerable 
body of them at a place named Burgidia ; he turned 
their fl'^nk and routed them, and they were ])iirsucd 
till darkness fell, on which all their guns w^cre 
captured; and next day his troops marched to 
the fort of Musjidia. “ This ])lace,” reported Lord 
Clyde, ““was taken after three hours of vertical 
fire from two mortars, and a cannonade from an 
eighteen-pounder and an eight-inch liowitzer, the 
infantry being carefully laid out to command the 
.enemy's embrasures and parapets. I have much 
satisfaction in dwelling on the manner in which the 
fort was captured, with a very trifling amount of 
tp the troops engaged. 'Lhc chief engineer, 
pC^onel Harness, R.E., has reported it to be one of 
Strongest, as respects artifici.il defences, that he 
;Jias' seen in India. But, like all the others, it was 
’?^4hout bomb-proof covers, and consequently fell 
into our hands after a few liours of well- 
IjdiiTOted fire. On the 29th the troops returned to 
made a forced march on the night of the 
;|to Bankee, where the enemy had loitered 
tidpr ;the Nana. He was surprised and attacked 
. ^at vigour, driven through the jungle, which 
npted to defend, and finall)^ into and across 
aplpCytllBB 7 th Hussars entering that river with 



the general learned that all the various 
the Rebels who had been retreating before 
Gi:ant from the day of their 
Ghaut, had either surrendered or 

fM'; ■: ; 




■ft 

'these ';#as f band 

Oude. In these afifairs we ^ 

ofdinnon. ! ■ 

Meanwhile, Brigadier Roweroft ha^;r^ 
of December, attacked ToolaseporCt;’^ 
rebel leader, Bala Row, from thence 
tains, with the loss of two guns. Sit 
says Lord Clyde, “was alarmed' 
being turned to the eastward, and 
Gorruckpore. Acting according to his ih? 
and with great judgment, he made that ij 
solutely safe before renewing his attack/^ 

Ro\v. That being done, he advanced 1 
jungles on that leader, and took fifteen 
him, almost without a show of resistance C 
part of the rebels, the latter dispersing, and? 
refuge in the adjacent hills, and Bala Row i 
into the interior, as the Nana and his brOth^,;]K 
done before liim. Thus has the contest in .C^e 
been brought to an end, and the resi$^^\of 
150,000 armed men been subdued with' ' 
moderate loss to Her Majesty’s troops, atlji; the 
most merciful forbearance towards the 
enemy.” * 

The spirit of revolt was not dead, but the'^iitiny, 
was virtually at an end, and the malaria 
of Nepaul proved as fatal to the fugitive^ 
swords from which tliey fled. The infamous, 

Sahib and his brother died amid the 
ill 1859, as Marshman asserts ; the King of J ^ . 

I)y iliat time, escaping tJie capital punishme^|||% 
crimes merited, was expiating them as a t 
convict ; the ambitious Begum of Oude 
find a peaceful asylum at KkatinandoO 5 


of Jhansi had been slain, as we havens 
of our hussars; Tantia Topee, after 
place to place with many armed foUowetf^ 
treasure, was at length betrayed by his 
friend, and was seized on the 7th 
asleep in the jungle, and tried 
Sepra. It has been said that, ‘^wit 
of the Ranee of Jhansi and the Be^lui'bf I 
was the only great leader whom the tebefliOjU:}^ 
diiced, and the extraordinar}^ energy and 'mdUjP fed 
displayed might have entitled him to a morfe 
penalty; but for the monster who had 
seat on a stage, and directed the diabolical , 

at the Ghaut of Cawnpore, there could. be Kp 
passion.” 

On the 8th of July, 1859, Lord ,^8^ 
claimed peace throughout India; 
of October he commenced a tour thp 
vinces much in the style of 
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Al ^ , ' ; - 

ctiving tb6 boraage of chiefs and ttpbles Het :> sta^j ‘* a ^flocfe bf black coats/’ and ibotal: J 

Majesty’s name, and holding levees with a diV. officers in various uniforms, Khdats and presents/^ 
play of magnificence well calculated to dazzle were given to the various princes j but to one only, . 
the brierital mind, bestowing khdcUs^ or dressel of the Rajah of Rewah, was this done personally by ' 
honour, and ornaments on those whose services Lord Canning, who, with his own hands, hung i , ! 
during the Mutiny were deemed worthy of such an j chain round his neck, and he specially eulogised ;-/ 
ackii w^edgment. the Chikaree Rajah for his marked devotion to the 

At Cawnj>ore — ^where a memorial church has since ' British cause, in having not only borne arms against 



THi: MEMORIAL AT » AWNTORE, 

bqBjKjaed over the weUwh(^rc the victims of the , the rebels, but offered his son as a hostage to sive ' , , 
mii#skcr^v^e"^hc held a durbar on the 3rd of No- the life of a British officer, ^ ^ 

vei30tb& 'i^ich was famous for its 5])lcndour. Theic * l^ord Clyde,’’ said the viceroy, wish to bring y 

eighty to one hundred rajahs, with to your notice the conduct of this brave ^ittan whO'-^^*' ,, 
and Ministers, clad in the richest and sliowed such marked devotion to the British c^sejt- .. 
nWatbrSto ^>ilks. blaring svith jewels and I trust that every officer of the Queeh 

nnd fJ\i dressed alike. The hour h-xed ])icbent will remember this, and should they 

ibr, dO]«BtS two, oclock. by which time all i omc in contact >vith this r^ah, act accordinj^^^^y^; 
mn in ;thwjPts ; a passage-tent, lined by the When the late Company’s charter was >x«newj^||'^ 
greiB^m.of the JSth Regiment, led to the durbar- in 1S53, the Supreme Council, which l^d, 
tenty j)avilion, lined with yellow, vested with the power of imperial le^tobn^ to 

’L 0 td Camiing sat in the centre, and on his right ' increased by the addition of <me 
,wcre, all ^e, rajahs; on his left, Lord Clyde, tlic 1 * Tim^s, 
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each presidency, and lieutenant-governorship, and 
two judges of the Supreme Court; but now a more 
important alteration was made upon the trans- 
ference of the Government of India to the Cro\^n. 
The two judges were excluded, and the Viceroy 
was instructed to summon additional members, not 
exceeding twelve in number, when engaged in 
making laws. One-half the number was to consist 
, of non-official members, who might be either T'^uro- 
peans or natives ; thus the latter, for the first time, 


when the war with China came on. The actual 
merit of availing ourselves of their services lies 
with the Marquis of Dalhousie, who, 'when a sepoy 
regiment refused to embark for Rangoon, supplied 
its place by a battalion of Punjaubees; and this 
example was followed by Lord Canning in the war 
we are about to relate. 

'I'he transference of the East India Company’s 
cstabljslimcnts to tlie Crovvn included the transfer 
of their lCuro])ean troo[)s of all ranks and arm^^ 



IHiRTKAlT or U'I‘1) 


obtained a voice in the deliberations of the State. 
The earliest of these members of Council were the 
Rajahs of Benares and Puttcala, and Rajah Dinkiir 
Rao, all of whom had been stcadfiist in their allegi- 
ance to Britain during the revolt. To the Ciovern- 
ments of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, similar 
councils were attached, with the same admixture of 
natives of position. 

To the assistance derived through the annexa- 
tion of the Punjaub, the suppression of the Mutiny 
was mainly due ; but the full value of this great 
nursery for soldiers of high courage— which was 
fortunately free from that intolerable nuisance, the 
caste prejudices of the sepoys — was fully developed 
77 


estimated at about 24,000 men. On the return of 
Lord Clyde to Kuro])e, it fell to the lot of Sii Hugh 
Rose, wlio succeeded linn as Commander-in-chief, 
to superintend and direct the amalgamation of the 
(lueen’s forces wiili those of the late Company. 
By his /eal, i iiergy, and professional skill on this 
orc:asion, he succeeded in reforming many old- 
standing abuses and defects, and greatly promoted 
the comfort and efficiency of the troops. Three 
regiments of Hussars were eventually added to the ' 
cavalry of the line ; and to the infantry were added 
the Bombay, Bengal, and Madras European 
Fusileers and Light Infantry, now respectively 
numbered from the 1 01st to the lOQlh Foot. 
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'J’liough this made no change in the position or non-performance of a civil contract by a ryot the 
[iraspects of the men, they protested against being ground of a criminal prosecution, 
handed over from one sei*v’ice to another without The Indian debt had been increased by the 
l>eing allowed some voice in the matter, and such Mhtiny by fifty crores, and the yearly expendi- 
a strong feeling of dissatisfaction was manifested, ture, by increased military charges, had risen from 
that it attained the aspect of iTisubordination in thirty-three to fifty crores, while the actual deficit 
nc corps. To all who objected to tlic change, amounted to ten crores, for tlie financial depart- 
1.01(1 (banning offered their discharge and a free ment had generally been the weak point of the 
j).is.s:ige home to Britain. In reality the soldiers Indian Government. Famous though the land had - 
felt no objection to the royal service; but, not un- | been in the production of brilliant soldiers, able 
rialiirally, looked for a small bounty, similar to that ' (lii)lomatists, and eminent statesmen, it had never 

which the royal tioops received when, at the evpira | iiad a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

lion of their time, they re-enhsted into other legi- j I'o supply this deficiency, Sir Charles Wood re- 
ments. As this e\[)(‘ctalion, wliich was jierfcclly ; solved to add a financial mcmlier to the Executive 
nsasonable, was injudh loiisly di’iiied them, 10,000 j Council, and for this new po.sl selected Mr. Jame.s 
men demanded their disc iiarge : hence liie Slate, Wilscm, one of the secretaries of the Treasury in 
by the ])aymcn( of tiieir passage home, in addition iamdon, whose great sjieciality was finance. He 
to the loss of more than tlic jictty bcainty would proc.eeded to have a complete revision of the Cus- 
liavc cost, lost the invaluable' se rvic es of a body of toms on scientific jirinciples ; as an exceptional 
trained and seasoned bnli-sh soldieis, artustomed impost to meet the monelviry Giarges caused by 
to war and hardship, (’ontrary to tlie advice of the late revolt, he laid on an income tax for 
the most eminent Indian statesmen, it was resolved five years, he imposed a licence duty, and re 

to abolisli the loc'al Kiiicqie.in army, the value of modelled the currency, withdrawing the privilege' 

which had been insisted on by Lord Cornwallis of issuing bank-notes, which had been granted 
and all his snexessors.* by charter to the Bengal banks. A state paper 

'Fhe Indian Navy-- as tlic .small scjuadron of currency was thus created. All his plans were 
armed schooners belonging to the* Couqiany, em- mo.st successful. In less than iliree years tlie 
]>loyed as a species ot ])oii< c in the Indian seas, heavy deficat was removed; but, unhappily, ere 
termed'" -was abolished, and the duty assigned all Ins 1 clonus wxre com])lete. Mr. Wilson had to 
exclusively to slii[LS (jf tlic Royal Nav y. succumb to the climate, and death cait short his 

During the year that saw all these chang(‘s, i SL/j, caieer. 
the indigo districts of Bengal wxrc' miicii distnibeti i in the year i860, the code for India, which 

by the refusal of the lyuN to cultivate that ])laiu. j Mr. IMacaulay had drawn up in 1837, alter being 
The cultivation had never been very rermincrati\e, j fen >'ear.s bandied from one commission to another, 
Inil they were bound to it by advances forced on I having at length been approved of, became law; 
them by the planters, and by contracts to whicdi while, at the same time, the Legislative Counc.il 
they were often obliged to attix their mark before ap])roved 01 an excellent code of civil and criminal 
witnesses, though igiioiaiit ol theii c:ontent.s. AVheii j)r(xediire, which .sulistitiited siinjilic ity and rapidity 
mu e they accepted an achance, they could never for the stupidly c onqdicaled, vintiquated, and tardy 
tree ihem.selve.s from the planter’s books ; and forms of ])ieading which before so comjdctely 
hence the Lietitcuant-Gjovcinor of Bengal, ]\Ir. impeded the cour^c' nl justice. 

F. J. Halliday, on his return from Dacca, was sur- in this year John, l.orcl Flphinstone, formerly 
rounded by thousaiuls of men and women, who (Governor of Madras, and. latterly of Bombay, w'ho 
lined the banks for a wiiolc day’s journey, crying had rendered the highest service to the State during 
aloud and j^iteously to him for juslic c. the revolt, by tlic vigorous repression of every 

To meet this new difficulty, the Government , hostile tendency, and by the organisation of the 
passed an Act inilu img a penalty for breaking the force w'hich crushed the iirsurrection in Central 
contacts of the vc.u, and ai)]K)iniing a commi.ssion India, returned to Britain, with his constitution, 
to investigate the causes of com] )laint among the. after thirty-three years’ service, so seriously impaired 
ryots, ^J'hcy >vcre fully substantiated ; and Sir by the latter labours and anxieties of his post, that 
Charles Wood, Bart., w’ho in tliat vear liad been he sank into a premature grave. He had formerly 
appointed SccretJ’ry of State for India and Pre- been an officer of the Horse Guards, and ^vent to 
sident of the Indian Conindl, refused sancth'm India at an early age. 

the proposal, which had been made, to ( onskier the His Highness the Nizarn, wdio had remained 
* Manshman, steadfast and true to us during the Mutiny, was 
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rewarded with every honour Lord Canning could 
bestow, and with the more substantial gift of three 
of the provinces, which he assigned to meet the 
payment of his contingent and other monetary 
obligations, as well as the remission of the balance 


of his debt to the extent of half a crore of rupees. 
He had likewise transferred to him the princT 
pality of Shorapore, which had been confiscated 
by the Viceroy, in consequence of the treason of 
the rajah of that place. 


CHAPTER l.VI. 

TITIKO WAR Wnil CHINA. 


The year t86o saw ns Jot a third time in colli- 
•sion with China: tlic Celestial Ihnpire, the land of 
opium, of singularly combined civilisation and bar- 
barity, ignorance and exclusiveness. During tlie 
three preceding years, a bad feeling liad existed in 
the minds of the pcO])Ie there against Eiiro];eans 
and Cliristians generally, and this was partiiailarly 
manifested in wJial may be ('ailed Further India, 
or the Asiatic empire of Annam, coin]>rising a 
great portion of the ]>eninsula between Ilindostan 
and Clim.i, or the regions generally known as 
* Cochin China and 'roru|iiin. At Vinh-tri, in that 
' Vountry, the storm against the Christians broke 
bout in 1857, and in die persecution and atrocities 
^that ensued, none surfja.ssed in cruelly thegovernoi 
of Nam-dinh, a mandarin wlio bitterly hated all 
Christians, and posted the following notice on tlic 
gates of tli|2 city : — 

Is it possible tliat peojile liorn in this great 
kingdom can give up the traditions of their an- 
cestors to observe the bad imntices of the reli- 
gion of Europeans? What extreme folly! Have 
any of you ever been in Europe, so as lo be able 
to form any conception of its customs ? 1 once 

visited it in my youth in the w’ay of business, and 
what 1 learnt was this: there are no more than ] 
seventeen large villages, whose inhabitants arc 
poor and barbarous, and the soldiers are not so 
many as in the single province of Nani-dinh. Can 
you hope for anything from them? So little arc 
they able to help you, so po.verless arc tliey 
against our king, that should they apjiear on our 
coast with their ships of wax, I would, to show' my 
scorn, open my theatre before their eyes. And 
what can you expect from the priests of Jesus and 
their followers, who are put to death and sent into 
exile, and their God does not interfere to deliver 
them from our hands ? ” * 

Under pressure, he compelled the Cliristians to 

* Shoriland's '* Persecutions in Annam,” &cc. 


burn their books, trample on the cross, and insult it 
by blasjilicmous w^^rds, and in .some places they had 
flesh torn by red hot jiincers from the body. Whole 
villages were destroyed, convents and -churches 
binned and the inliabitants scattered or put to 
teiribie (leatlis ; and these outrages were continued 
till a treary with France, on the 5lh of June, 1862, 
jmt an end lo the }icrsecution, though at Tonquin, 
even after it, a ])!iest was executed, and several 
Clui^iian^ weie drowned or burned, so loth were 
the persecutors lo give nj) the prey of which they 
once had possession, ’* 

While the I’rench troops were em]>loycd on the 
(oast of Annam, the mandarins derived so much 
(ouiidence that when our envoy was entering the 
Pclho river, expecting to obtain the final ratifi- 
lation of llie treaty of Tientsin, wliich had been 
signed on the 26th of June, 1858 (while a similar 
treaty had been signed betweVn France and China 
the day following), a heavy fire, was most wantonly 
0})encd upon his sipiadron from the forts on the 
bank, thus evincing what miglit be expected to 
arise in deiiling with a nation liitherto impenetrable 
to the prmcii>ies ()f Furojiean morality. Inter- 
national law implies a reciprocity of obligation, 
w^liich has never praclically existed between China 
and Eritain, and even i.oid hdgin’s treaty created 
ratlicr a contingent riglit of coercion than a reliable 
contract between resjKjnsible Governments.*' t 

'Hie roncctness of tliis speculation was proved 
when Mr. Rrure, tlie envoy, finding on his aixival 
at Shanghai his reception at Pekin would be 
evaded, procured the esc.ort of Admiral Hope’s 
scjuadroii, wliich, in attempting to force the en- 
trance to the Peiho, was repulsed, notwithstand- 
ing Ins own gallantry and that of his officers and 
rneui, by a fire of ii ell-dixected artillery, backed by 
the overwhelming forces of the Celestial Empire, 
Tlie subsequent failure of the American Minister to 
• Ibid. t Times, 1859. 
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obtain an audience of the emperor, afforded suf- 
ficient proof that submission to Chinese demands 
was unlikely to be attended Avith any satisfactory 
results, while they were disposed to treat with 
contempt Europeans in general and Christians in 
particular. 

Though the repulse of Admiral Hope’s squadron 
partook more of the nature of a surprise than any- 
thing else, the British mind cannot be easily re- 
conciled to a defeat of any kind, especially one 
at sea, however superior may be the hostile force ; 
consequently an expedition against the “ h’lowcry 
Land was instantly prepared to assail it by land 
and Avater. 

The , command of the troops Avas assigned to 
Sir James Hope Grant, and Hongkong was named 
as the rendezvous. Tt had been ceded to Britain 
at the close of tlic former war, and then new 
names, such as Victoria Peak, Gough Peak, 
Mount Parker, and others, were given to locali- 
ties the titles of which were unpronounceable by 
Europeans, when it was the “Red Harbour” of 
the Spanish Ladrones. 

Ships Avere chartered in great numbers, and 
hence our troops arrived with great rapidity. 
Under the orders of Major 'Pemple a singular | 
corps of Canton Coolies was embodied. They 
were clad in the Chinese dress, but Avere bare- 
footed, and wore on their lieads conical hats of 
plaited bamboo. Thirty-seven shillings and six- 
pence per month was their pay, but, from a rumour 
having been spread that in battle the British bar- 
barians would take shelter behind them, the major 
could only recruit frem the veriest rascals of the 
place, many of them being known robbers and mur- 
derers. Those who could sj)cak a little English 
were made sergeants and corporals, and when this 
corps departed crime disappeared in Hongkong.* 

As a body of French troops — chiefly those who 
had been occupied in Annam — were to co-operate 
with ours, orders were given to take, mutually, 
possession of the island of Chusan (or Chow-shan), 
which is fertile and well cultivated, and possesses 
a delightful climate. To carry this arrangement 
- int0 effect, on tlie 21st of April, about noon, the 
sneti^dir*war and transports moved into the harbour, 
and St Hope Grant Avitli the British and French 
admirate^ escorted by a guard of the Royal 
Marines, entered Singhai, the principal town of 
the island, fiom whence the inhabitants are fre- 
Mently called Sing-hae-hyen. It is surrounded 
thirty feet high and two miles in extent, 
ktrofigthened at every 200 yards by square stone 
toivers. It is so much intersected by canals that 
* $witil)oc'$ "North Chioa 


it is said to have some resemblance in this respect 
to Venice. 

Unopposed, Sir Hope Grant and the naval 
commanders reached the residence of the Chinese , 
military governor ; and the mandarins, finding op- 
position futile, came to a conference on board the 
head-quarter ship of Giant, when it was settled 
that the town was to be held in the same manner ^ 
as Canton, and that, in taking possession, the 
European troops were to aid them in controlling 
the i)eople. 

For this duty the Lanarkshire Regiment, a wing 
of the Royal Marines, and a battery of artillery i 
under Major Rotton, came on shore, under tlje 
command of Colonel George M. Reeves (of the 
first-named corps), acting as brigadier ; but eventu- 
ally three com[)anies of infantry were deemed 
sufficient to hold the town. As many baggage 
animals were necessary before the troops could 
move inland, Canton, Manilla, and Amoy were 
searched for ponies; but the Chinese, avaricious 
I and cunning, demanded enormous prices for thym. 
Sir Hope Grant and his staff now sailed for P^ante^l 
and on the 24th of July the whole expediti paper 
once more to sea, and proceeded to the were 
Pcchili, which our fleet entered on the j^rs the 
the same moment when that of France jpily, ere 
descried, under sail and steam, advanci^n had to 
same anchorage. - shr'rf J 

The following is a detail of the force' ider Sir 
Hojic (kant : — 

In the Cavalry Brigade were the ist Dragoon 
Guards, Fane’s Cavalry, Probyn’s Sikl^ Cavalry, 
and Colonel Mil ward’s Battery. 

First Division of Infantry, ist Brigade ; ist 
Royal Scots, H.M. 31st or Huntingdon Regiment, 
the Loodiana Light Infantry. 2nd Brigade : 2nd 
or Queen’s, H.M, 60th Rifles, 15th Punjaub In- 
fantry, Colonel Barry’s battery of the Royal Artillery, 
and Captain Desborough’s, with three subdivisions 
of the Royal Engineers. 

Second Division, 3rd Brigade : H.M. 3rd Buffs, 
H.M. 44th Foot, and 8th Punjaub. Infantry. 4th 
Brigade : H.M. 67th and 99th Foot, 19th Punjaub 
Infantry, Captains Gavin and Mowbray’s batteries 
of the Royal Artillery, and Major Graham’s com- 
pany of tlie Royal Engineers. 

In the Reserve were the guns of position, the * 
Madras Sappers, the mountain guns, and Major 
Rotton’s Battery. 

On the 30th of July, when the squadrons were 
Avithin five miles of the coast, it appeared so in%idly 
flat that only a few green mounds were visible iSt 
the line AAffiere sea and sky seemed to 1^^^ 

ere long these mounds proved to be tlk 
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Takoo Forts. The dawn of the following morning 
came in ; it was windy and cloudy, with a drizzling 
rain sowing land and sea. This caused some delay 
in attacking the forts, and it was rumoured that the 
emperor had sent Sir Hope Grant a message, to 
the effect that 40,000 Tartars were in position at 
the Pehtang Forts, with 200,000 more men quartered 
between them and Tientsin. 

• In a boat, with the American flag flying, Major 
Fisher of the Royal Engineers (an officer who had 
surveyed most of the coast secretly in the preceding 
year) entered the River Peiho, and after closely 
reconnoitring the forts, reported that they were 
unchanged since he had seen them in 1859. 

Sir Hope now issued orders for the disem- 
barkation of the troops. Each man w as to land 
with his water-bottle full and three days’ cooked 
provisions in his haversack, sixty rounds of ammu- 
nition, his great-coat, cloth trowsers, summer tunic, 
and wicker helmet. Those in the boats to carry 
the great-coat folded, w'ith canteen attached to it ; 
those ifi the troop-boats also to have the coat folded, 
but not straj-jped to the back. 

All knapsacks were left on board ; neither tents 
nor baggage of any kind were carried by the 
2nd Brigauv- of Infantry, the first portion of which 
was to land on the 1 st of August. Care was to be 
taken that all should leave the boats with delibera- 
tion, so as to insure the rifle-locks and ammunition 
^)eing dry. 

/ The I St of August dawned; the wind came in 
light puffs, and a torrent of rain poured steadily 
down on the dark sea, which was still and calm as 
a mill-pond. After the landing of our Second 
Brigade, among the first ashore were (jeneral Sir 
Hope Grant, General Michel, the I>ench com- 
mander, with the 10 1 St and 102nd Regiments of 
the Imperial Line, and a few Chasseurs, who laughed 
at their own appearance, as they were mounted on 
wretched-looking Japanese ponies. 

The signal for a general disembarkation was 
then made from the flag-ship ; and from the wffiolc 
squadron, which consisted of sixty-six sail, the 
boats put off for the low, flat shore with their 
armed freights, the gunboats each towing six great 
launches, filled with troops ; while the French, in 
gunboats and Chinese junks, were landing at the 
same time close by. 

The sullen-looking masses of the Takoo Forts 
tbomed within a short distance of the united 
j^^drons ; but, save a Tartar flag that fluttered 
,pn the largest, they gave no sign of life. At 
the afternoon, tlie gunboats moored at the 
of two thousand yards from them ; but all 
were masked^ and no sign of troops 


,was visible anywhere. The town was seen, in 
their rear, and on the causeway that led to 'fafepo 
a Tartar cavalry picket was visible, but , their 
commander made no communication on eithet^ 
hand. , 

Next, two men of rank; in sedan-chairs, accom- 
panied by a mounted escort, were seen being 
hurriedly borne along the causeway from the town. . 
At three in the afternoon the allied generals deteij*, 
mined on making a closer reconnaissance of this 
causeway, or road, at the head of 200 British, and 
the same number of French, soldiers. 

The former portion were detailed from the 2nd 
or Queen’s, and the boats were pulled shoreward 
to what proved to be a mere mud-bank, on which 
they grounded, and there, in landing, the men 
jumped out, and were up to their middles in mud 
and water. On reaching the shore, a plot of soft, 
sticky, slippery mud extended on every side, 
‘‘Through this we waded,” says the Timc^ corre- 
spondent, “ sinking ankle-deep at every step. For 
fully three-quarters of a mile did we flounder and 
struggle before reaching a hard patch of similar 
mud, evidently covered by the sea during high 
tides. Nearly every man was disembarrassed of 
his lower integuments, and our gallant brigadier led 
on his men in no other garment than his shirt 
Immediately after the reconnoitring party had 
effected a landing, the Tartars retreated along the 
causeway, and thtn an order was given to disembark 
the rest of the forces at once. This was effected 
without accident by five o’clock, not a single shot 
having been fired by the enemy.” 

Dcprcssingly dark, sad, and dreary seemed the 
country around the advancing troops — on every 
side black sheets of mud and slime, with sombre 
pools of brackish water, met the eye. The contents 
of the latter were quite unfit for drinking, and not 
a well of pure water was to be found, even when 
we advanced into a district that was dotted by 
sand-hills, useful for cover to skirmishers. 

Sir Hope Grant had arranged that the British 
troops should keep the right, and thus take ground 
on the side nearest the town; while the French 
were, of course, to be on our left ; but the com- 
bined forces had barely begun to move, when 11 
French colonel of Chasseurs, more zealous thaii 
courteous, took possession of the ground allotticd 
to us, by rushing, at the head of his battalk^ 
along the causeway close to the gate. . , , 

Ordering his bugles to sound a halt, Sir , 

Grant instantly reported the circumstance ^ 

Cousin de Montauban, who sent the ^ief (pf JiJs 
staff to recall the intruders, on which %e' British 
columns got in motion again. The battalion of 
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the 6oth Rifles formed the extreme rigl^t of our hand, while he might be unable to save tlie in- 
advancej the and F oot were on the left, and the^ habitants from havoc and sack on the other. So 
15th Punjaubees were in the centre. the troops could but lie on the causeway, in the 

They found themselves on a species of island, mud, or wherever they were halted, and impatiently 
as it was separated from the causeway by a ditch wait for the dawn of the next day, when the gun^ 
of great depth, and forty feet in width ; but “ for- boats were to begin the attack, 
ward ” was the word. The whole brigade plunged A strange mmour was now spread that these 
in, and in an instant found themselves up to their vast forts, which loomed so strong and dark in 
pipe-dayed waistbelts in black slush and slime of aspect, had been deserted, and hence the silence * 
the most odious description, emitting, moreover, a in and around them. On this, Captain Williams, 
horrible stench ; but they struggled onward, assist- the Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster^General, ac- 
ing each other by turns, till all reached the road, companied by a few of the 60th Rifles, crept near 
or causeway, that lay beyond. and entered. He found four men asleep on the 



A CHINESE 7UNK. 


The setting sun now loomed, luridly yet duskily, 
through masses of cloud, while from the cause- 
way our troops reconnoitred the position. At the 
wooden barrier of the town, which lay on their 
light, the causeway terminated, but at a species of 
moat, as the path had been recently cut for a space 
'0#;iihu1y feet, and over tJic gap was thrown a 
which W’as occiij)ied without delay by the 
and a hundred French infantry, all of 
that not a shot was fired upon 
them, f?, Sir Hope Grant was pressed to capture the 
town once ; but the sun was at the flat and dim 
iKirizott, ; now, evening would darken fast into 

night 

He ignorant of the strength of the forces 
that held the forts, aad it would have been alike 
imwise and rash to entangle his troops in the 
narrow streets of a strange Chinese town on one 


mats, otherwise the forts \vere empty, and the 
guns mounted in their embrasures were nearly 
I all dummies formed of wood ! 

I While our astonished soldiers were laughing at 
a discovery so strange and unexpected, some 
peasants gave them the alarming intelligence that 
the w^orks were undermined, and might blow up at 
any moment. In the night certainly, some Tartar 
troops approached stealthily, but were repulsed by 
a rattling volley of musketry, and when day broke 
Sir Hope Grant set the sappers to work, and they 
speedily laid open the mines, of which there were 
four. 

In circles of ten feet diameter and seven deep^ 
live eight-inch shells were placed in tin cases, con- 
I nected by fuses and traps, into which flint-locks 
were set, with long and strong cords to 

the triggers ; and so arranged under ^ 
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covered' by a thin coating of earth, that the 
weight of a man would throw him on the traps, 
and cause a most dreadful explosion of the whole 
contrivance. 

The generals, now that the day was in, ordered 
the troops to take up their quarters in the town. 

On the 4th of August General Robert Napier 
(afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala), with a 
column of troops, sailed from the main army for 
the mouth of the Pehtang river, and his vessels 
passed over the shallow bar, at half ebb, without 
grounding. Then, for three miles in front of the 
fort, there lay a dreary waste of mud and ooze, 
amid which the sea-birds fed and waded. On the 
south bank, and in rear of the fort, stood the 
village of Pehtang. 

It had but one landing-place, which was assigned 
to the French, while our engineers and man-of- 
war's men proceeded to erect four wooden jetties, 
under the superintendence of Captain Barlow, of 
H.M.S. Pearly twenty-one guns. General Napier 
occupied a joss-house; General Michel, with his 
staff, had another ; while Sir Hope Grant, with the 
head-quarter staff, occupied the fort. 

The mud-built cottages of Pehtang were jointly 
held by portions of the allied force. So far as the eye 
could reach, this portion of the boasted ‘‘ Plowcry 
Land ’’ .looked painfully bleak and desolate. It 
was one vast plain of mud — mud everywhere. There 
no shrub and no blade of grass grew, nor green 
thing, save the nishes, which were used to thatch 
the cottages of Pehtang. 

The branch road out of the latter was the cause- 
way to Pciho, on which our advance had passed 
the first dreary night in China. Sir Hope Grant 
issued strict orders against pillaging ; hence many 
men were flogged for doing so — among others two 
of the 6oth, for taking a little pig — while the 
French were openly capturing swine all day for 
their messes, as they were fully entitled to do in 
an enemy’s countr}". Yet the 15th Punjaubecs, 
who by choice occupied a pawnbroker’s establish- 
ment,, made some good pickings out of their 
qum'ters there.” 

conflicting rumours now reached Sir Hope 
Grant as to the strength, disposition, and inten- 
tions the forces then mustering against him 
under San-Kollnsin, the Chinese general. They 
were estimated at 20,000 men, drawn up hastily 
from the provinces, in addition to 40,000 Mant- 
choorkn bannermen and retainers of the forty-eight 
Tartar princes. A recC/Anaissance assured Sir Hope 
Grant that there w^s no other way by which the 
Peibo JForts could be reached, save through that 
halfi^ of obnoxious mud; so, on the 3rd, he 


returned to inspect the causeway.once more. At 
four in the afternoon the French, who were to take 
the lead, advanced, 4^000 strong, Under General 
Collineau, supported by two three-pounder rifled 
mountain guns, followed by 1,000 men from the 
2nd, the 60th, and the 15th Punjaubees, under 
Brigadier Sutton. Along the causeway this force 
marched for three miles, seeing nothing but a 
monotonous expanse of dark mud and foetid 
water on each hand, till a wayside temple was 
reached, and it proved to be the enemy’s extreme 
advanced post in the direction of the invaders. 

Half a mile beyond this joss-house stood a 
bridge, across which the Tartar vedettes were seen 
galloping to join the main body of their out-picket 
(if it could so be called), which was about 300 
strong, and held some houses at a little distance. 
PYom these they opened a heavy fire of mus- 
ketry and wall-pieces, the moment the French had 
left the bridge behind. General Collineau then 
ordered his men to deploy and advance at the 
double, till they found cover in rear of some ]grave- 
moimds that lay in the vicinity. 

On this the Tartar picket took post in rear 
of the houses, which had red tiles with curving 
eaves, and then a body of their cavalry — some 
2,000 strong— came suddenly into sight, and 
extending to the right and left, threatened to 
overlap the flanks of the approaching column ; 
but the P’rench cannon, two pieces, now came to 
the front and opened fire, on which the Tartars 
at once gave way, so again the line of march was 
steadily resumed. 

Deploying as the ground hardened, the French 
now took ground in line to the right, and the 
Britisli to the left, but still the place was marshy, 
with muddy pools, and the only green tufts seen 
were those of the salt-plant. 

Now there came slowly into sight a large in- 
trenched camp, extending right across the line of 
advance, defended by a wall with embrasures ; at 
the same time Brigadier Sutton, finding that the 
Tartar cavalry menaced his left flank, threw it 
back by a change ofufront, while a portion of the 
2nd, or Queen’s, started out, in extended order, to 
skirmish, till their advance was halted by a . pool 
of water, which, ere they were recalled, compel!^ 
them to fall back. 

Meanwhile the Tartars had been firing briddy> 
but as they were beyond range, their bullets 
pattered harmlessly into the mud nearly midwltjr. 
between the lines. The brigade pushed forwa;^ 
again and halted in line, within twelve hundred 
yards of the enemy. Again the skirmishes were 
thrown forward, but were recalled by bugle fioueid* 
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as the inatchlock firing became severe to all 
appearance. Doubtful whether, as a reconnoitring 
force, the brigade should advance or retire, the 
officers commanding ordered their men to lie 
down and rest, while they sent messengers back 
to Pehtang for further orders ; on which Sir Hope 
Grant and General Montauban came galloping on 
in person, to see how matters stood. On con- 
* sideration, they resolved to bring back the brigade, 
as they had no cavalry there to act against the 
mounted Tartars. 

As the retrograde movement began, two British 
field-pieces from the rear were brought up by six 
horses each, at full speed, to cover it. In this 
reconnaissance only seven men of the allied force 
were killed, not by bullets point blank, but by 
their falling downward through the air. The 
Tartars made no attempt to follow ; but after this 
victory, for such they conceived it to be, they 
became more defiant, and were wont to shout, 
shriek, brandish their swords, and gesticulate 
grotesquely within a few hundred yards of our 
sentinels. As pure water was greatly wanted now. 
Admiral Hope sent Mr. Morrison, his interpreter, 
to Hong-fuh, governor of the province, with some 
white flags inscribed with Chinese characters, and 
to state that it was the European custom to respect 
such as flags of truce. On this, Hong-fuh, thinking 
that we had been terrified by the valour of his 
Tartars in the affair of the causeway, at once sent 
letters to the j)lenipotentiaries — the Earl of Elgin 
and Baron Gros — ^biit they bluntly declined to treat 
with him till the British and French colours were 
unfurled over Takoo. 

By this time our King^s Dragoon Guards and 
the other cavalry were all impatience to measure 
swords with the Tartar horsemen, and on the 12th 
of August, by dnim, bugle, and trumpet, long 
before the sun was above the horizon, 10,000 
British troops and 5,000 French were under arms, 
and on the march to leave behind the muddy 
wastes around Pehtang. It was arranged that our 
First Division, with the French, should advance by 
the causeway, and make a direct attack on the 
fortified camp at Tinho ; while the Second Division, 
led by General Napier, after making a detour at 
some distance to the right, acting in concert with 
the Dragoon Guards and Fane’s and Probyn’s 
cavalry, should cross the muddy desert, with the 
view of cutting off all fugitives who should seek 
Tientsin road, and drive them back upon the 
Talcoo Forts. 

"A portion of the 99th Foot was left to guard 
Pdhtang, together with the Government stores; 
wli^ one officer, with forty bayonets from every 



other corps, remained, tlier6 tb form A general 
baggage guard. ‘‘The march was a feaiMnone 
across that sea of mud,’’ we are told: < ^many 
dropped oi^t of the ranks, and lay, sick of life 
and heedless of death, by the sides of the globmy 
grave-mounds; and many more, the Puojaubee^ 
especially, finding their boots an impediment to 
their progress, threw them away, and rolling tip 
their nether garments, pushed on, bare-legge{^,: 
through the mire.” 

Deep amid the ftetid ooze sank the cannon 
wheels, and deeper still the hoofs of the cavalty, 
yet horse and gun were kejit in their places along 
the line of that horrid inarch; but maledictions, 
both loud and deep, were heaped from time to 
time on China and the Chinese, till the hardei^ 
ground was gained, and with stem and revengeful 
satisfaction the troops, though haggard and worn 
with fatigue, saw a long line of Tartar cavalry, clad 
in conical hats and flowing gannents, drawn up 
in a kind of order of battle to bar their farther 
advance. 

It was four in the morning when the troops began 
to leave Pehtang, and so deep was the mud, so 
slow the progress, and toilsome the way, that it was 
not until half-i)ast seven a.m. that the last section 
left the village. On a halt being sounded, General 
Grant sent forward Captain Milward’s battery of 
the Royal Artillery, three Amistrong guns, with a 
company of the Buffs on each flank, and one in 
the rear. The rest of the infantry formed con- 
tiguous close columns, with the other Armstrong 
guns and Major Rotton’s rocket battery to pro- 
tect their left flank. On the right stood Stiriing’s 
battery, with a troop of cavalry in the rear, im- 
patiently watching an opportunity for action. 
Protected by a wing of the 67 th, the Canfen 
Coolie Corps, under Major Temple, came with 
the stretchers for the wounded, and carrying the 
reserve ammunition. 

At 2,000 yards distance the Tartar cavalry 'stood 
in line, waiting to be attacked, but in a fashion they 
were unaccustomed to. The three Armstrongs* in 
front were ordered forward for 500 yards, when 
they opened fire. Gap after gap now began to 
yawn in the Tartar line, as horse and man went 
down beneath the terrible sheik from those magni- 
ficent cannon, and for a few minutes the Tartars 
kept closing inward to preserve their front, white 
firing their antiquated jingals, without the slighfeist 
effect save noise. 

After a brief space of time a wavering movement 
began, and* one wing of the Tartars sweived away 
to the right and another to tlie left, as if tdtnenkte 
both our flanks. Our cavalry on the right were 
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closing their files in fierce and exulting impatience j 
to be at them ; but they were disappointed as the ^ 
sharp fire of Stirling’s guns drove the Tartars back 
in wild disorder; but those on the left;^ seemed men 
of better mettle, for regardless alike of Milward’s 
guns and the sharp rifle fire of the advanced guard, 
and of Rotton’s rockets too, they kept moving on 
towards the Kentish Buffs, when suddenly a party 
of them changed their front and charged the 67tli, 
the 99th, and 19th Punjaubees, who formed our 
Fourth Brigade, a movement that caused intense 
consternation among the Coolie Corps, who were 
all huddled in rear of the first-named regiment and 
some marines. 

Brigadier Reeves at once gave the order to form 
squares ; but now the boom of heavy cannon and 
the roar of musketry were heard from another 
point, announcing that the First Division and the 
French had begun to storm the intrenched camj>, 
and the terrified Tartar horsemen began to rush 
about in all directions. 

In obedience to orders, our First Division, under 
Sir John Michell, C.B., had left Pehtang at ten that 
morning, and marched in a direct line towards the 
intrenched camp at Tinho. Brigadier Stanley led 
the way with the First Brigade, strengthened now 
by a company of the Royal Engineers, an Arm- 
strong battery, a thousand of Montauban’s French 
infantry, and some of his guns. Closdy followed 
the Second Brigade, with a rocket battery, two more 
nine-pounders, and the main body of the Erench 
troops. On reaching the enemy’s first picket-house, 

• already referred to, the skirmishers of the Royal 
Sdots were extended on the left, and those of the 
31st on the right; and soon after, Barry’s Arm- 
strongs and Martin’s ninc-pounders opened a crash- 
ing fire on the enemy’s works at 800 yards range, in 
conjunction with a French gun battery on the left 
and an allied rocket battery. 

The Tartars were now to learn in grim earnest 
what European fighting is, and what are the ap- 
pliances of European warfare. In some twenty 
minutes or so after the cannonade began, their 
cavalry were seen on the left of the intrenched 
camp^ and then some more on the right. The guns 
we^e tkdw closed up to within 500 yards, and played 
alike on the position and the cavalry of the right, 
who w^ quickly dispersed. The ‘‘ advance ” was 
now sotmded for both horse and foot, and then 
the position was found to be abandoned. 

As Stirling’s half-battery was incapable of follow- 
ing over such heavy ground the cavalry to which it 
was attached, it remained in the rear under an 
escort of thirty of Fane’s ^ Horse, commanded by 
lieutenant Maegregor, who found himself suddenly 
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charged by more than a hundred Tartars, with such 
spirit and fury that it required all the energy he 
and his thirty Sikhs could exert to meet them. 
But they did so effectually, and completely routed 
them; yet Maegregor was wounded in his face, 
which was, moreover, severely scorched by the 
explosion of a matchlock near it 

The First Division and the French were now in 
full possession of the intrenched camp that com- 
manded the road from Pehtang to Tinho, along 
which our exulting skirmishers were quietly taking 
farewell shots at the Tartars, who, as Sir Hope 
Grant had foreseen, were now rushing in headlong 
flight towards the Takoo Forts, leaving the whole 
plain in front of Tinho strewed with their dead and 
wounded, the bodies of both showing the most 
dreadful wounds and lacerations, the effect of our 
round shot and shells fired point blank. 

The entire Tartar force mustered only 7,000 
horsemen, and behaved with enduring courage, 
especially when we consider that though many had 
matchlocks and jingals, more had only horses and 
spears to oppose to British and French riflemen, 
armed also with the finest artillery the world had 
yet seen. Hence our loss was most trivial — only 
two Sikhs were killed and about twelve wounded. 

After a two hours’ halt in front of Tinho, the 
men of the Second Division were ordered to pile 
arms and bivouac for the night. They had no 
tents, and no provisions save the cooked rations 
which they had brought from the ships in their 
haversacks. All around them the ground was 
dotted by the corpses of the enemy’s slain. The 
entire loss of the latter was never known, while 
great numbers of their wounded were borne away 
by their fugitive comrades. Some who lay neat 
the bivouac implored our men, in words they could 
not understand, to kill them outright and end their 
bodily misery. 

The flat country could be plainly seen from the 
walls of the captured camp, and the general could 
then see another camp, about three miles distant, 
which seemed to enclose a village named Tangkoo. 
Like that they had already traversed, a causeway 
led thereto, and on each side of it lay a wide ditch 
full of the inevitable black mud. On the right, the 
plain was intersected in every direction by ditches 
and watercourses, while on the left was slimy 
I ground of that kind through which the troops W 
j)assed. All this plain seemed impracticable for 
cannon, and after their horrible morning march 
firom Pehtang the men were weary ; but Geneml 
Montauban was anxious to push on and have 
another brush with the Tartars. Sir Hope 
more wary, or more mercifully disposed to tiie 
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troops, declined to take any part in an attack ; yet 
he was prevailed upon eventually to lend the 6oth 
Rifles and 15th Punjaubees to Montauban, who 
opened fire upon Tangkoo with his rifled cannon 
at 1,800 yards’ distance. 

Tlie Chinese responded to this with such 
warmth, that after an hour’s firing Montauban drew 
off, and thereafter the night passed quietly in the 
dreary neighbourhood of Tinho (which is the name 
of a district, as well as village, in the province of 
Chihli), the men finding rest upon or shelter behind 
the strange grave-mounds that were scattered all 
about the neighbourhood till next morning, when 
the bugles sounded rhetllcz, and the sun came up 
in unclouded splendour. 

The allied generals now found that the intrench- 
ments captured at Tinho were merely outposts for 
the Tartar cavalry, within the works of which were 
mud-built huts for their accommodation, with a 
species of awning set on poles in the centre, for 
the mandarin in command, whom some avciTed to 
be no^other than the famous San-Kolinsin. As the 
baggage had now been brought on from Pehtang, 
our troops got up their tents, but during the night 
of the 13th two sharp alerter brought the men 
undei anns, and a Tartar horseman was captured, 
whose equipment, as described by Swinhoe, afforded 
a good specimen of the kind of troops ours had 
now to meet. 

He was armed vvitli a rusty sword and spear, 
and rode in a wooden saddle, with circular solid 
iron stirrups slung in leathern thongs. The saddle 
was strapjicd to the pony by two girths of leather, 
one round the belly and the other clo.se to the 
forelegs. The bridle was of leather, fastened by 
hob-nails, supporting a rough iron bit, to which 
rope-reins were attached. The animal he rode was 
a sturdy little filly like the Shetland breed, and the 
rider was supposed to be a Mongolian. On his 
head was a cap shaped like a mandarin’s, but minus 
the loose scarlet silk on the crown, though adorned 
with two cats’ tails, hanging over his back, the 
usual bac^e of a Tartar trooper. 

The drums beat at half-past five on the morning 
of the 14th, as the First Division was to carry Tang- 
koo by storm, while the Second was to halt midway 
between that place and the camp, to be in support 
or reserve, according to circumstances. The cause- 
way between the two villages was, we have said, 
some three miles in length. On tSe left was the 
muddy flat; on the right the marshy plain, with 
its ^watery intersections. Over these the active 
enjpneers had thrown temporary bridges. The for- 
tifications of Tangkoo consisted of a long crene- 
lated mild wall, semicircular in form, terminating 


at both ends on the. bank of the riv^, whjich.was 
there made pleaiSing to the eye by some bordering 
orchards. As the attack was to be made from the 
right of the causeway, the British advanced on that 
point, and the French on the left by the road, 

Barry’s six Armstrong guns and Destborough’s 
nine-pounders were trotted round to the extreme 
right, while Milward and Gavin’s batteries kept the 
centre. In the night, breastworks of earth had 
been thrown up within 700 yards of the walls, fo 
cover our sharpshooters, 200 of whom, under 
Major Gibbes Rigaud, of H.M, 60th Rifles (who 
had served in the Kaffir War of 1851-3), took post 
there in skirmishing order. 

Then came closing to the front the Royal Scots, 
the 31st Foot, then the 2nd, the 60th, and 15th. 
Punjaubees. 

A mile below Tinho the river takes a bend to 
the south, and, turning north again, comes close to 
Tangkoo. A Tartar battery constructed at the first 
of these curves galled the flank of our troops as 
they advanced, but to silence its fire two of Barry’s 
Armstrongs were unlimbered, and opened on it, 
within fifty yards, with terrible effect, which three 
of Desborough’s twenty-four pounders completed by 
utterly reducing the battery to silence. At a bend 
of the river, lower down, another battery and some 
war junks opened on the column; but their guns 
were soon silenced also by our seamen, only twenty 
of whom, under some officers of the Chesapeakey fifty- 
one guns, steam frigate, crossed the river in a boat, 
routed the Tartars, spiked their cannon, and left 
the junks shrouded in flames ; and in effecting all 
this only one man was wounded. 

“But the scene!” wrote officer who served 
in the Chinese wars: “Their junks — ^just what you 
see on the rice-paper drawings — the Chinese army, 
with a sort of armour and tunics, and all the showy 
old-time equipment, carried me back in imagina- 
tion to the times of Froissart. It seemed exactly 
as if the subjects of his old prints had assumed life, 
and substance, and colour, and were moving and 
acting before me, unconscious of the march of the 
world through centuries, and of all modem usage, 
invention, and improvement. There were the 
flowing standards to every half-dozen of men, the 
cumbrous equipment, the attempt at fierce display, 
the (pieer weapons, and insignia of all sorts ; and 
then the junks, with their huge mat-sails, their ey^ 
and tiger-heads, and high, elaborately-painted stems 
and bluff prows 1 ” * 

These war junks range from 300 to 800 toxts, 
and have European masts, on which traverse dnj 
square sails of matting, with stout bamboos at 

• “Colonel Mountain's Letters, &c.’* 


Jji 

intervals of two feet. Their anchors are always 
constructed of wood, weighted withimmense stones, 
and unprovided with a stock across to ensure their 
taking any hold. 

While the battery was being destroyed and the 
junks burned, the column of attack was still ad- 
vancing, and opened fire with all its guns at 800 
yards’ distance. The enemy replied with some 


place while the guns of the former were still .bom- 
barding it 

The wall was found to have been a wtetched 
defence, especially against Armstrong guns. The 
Chinese killed and wounded lay thick around their 
cannon, to which many of the pooi: wretches were 
found securely lashed, to prevent their flight, and 
in this condition were discovered dead or dying. 
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VIEW OF HONGKONG. 

heavy pieces and jingals, but as the allies had forty- ’ All who were there wore the white circular 


two guns at work, the former were soon silenced, 
and then Sir John Michell ordered forward the 
infantiyi who at once made a rush for the walls, 
from which the Tartars fled with absurd precipita- 
tion, whfle the rockets from Rotton’s batter>^ 
whizzed in fierce curves above their heads, spread- 
ing dismay among them as they rushed along a 
causeway to a village farther down the river, which 
they crossed by meai^s of a floating bridge, and 
reached the village c 5 Takoo, The French claimed 
the honour of being first in; but their boast was an 
idle and false one, as the 6oth Rifles burst into the 


badge of the Chinese troops on the breast and 
back of their tunic. These badges were inscribed 
with Chinese characters, indicating that the Wearers 
served under the General of Chihli, a Chinese 
province which is separated by the Great Wall 
from that of Mantchooria. Wooden tickets, that 
indicated their rank in their wretched seivice, 
hung at their girdles. Scores of them lay abbut 
the guns, fearfully mangled; dozens more lay in 
the ditch near the works, while vast numbers 
of others were taken down the driver in junlts, 
or borne off by the fugitives, while the allied 
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force' 'had osily one nu^ ^lled - and fifteen 
wounded. 

Rushing from house to house the French dashed 
in "^e doors and looted the whole place with a 


centre of which rose a tall 

by Prince San-Kolinsin and his staff.' A litfli; 


off were the forts, looldng huge and 

though^ gaily decorated with flags of defeancc/: '^ ^ 



A TARTAR HORSE-SOLDILR. 


<®lerity that astonished our First Division, which 
j\yas now ordered to encamp on the bleak open 
space between Tinho and Tangkoo, which w’as 
OCX|!ipied by the division of General Napier, who 
est^lish^i^ his head-quarters in the principal joss- 
of village. Two miles distant from it, 
a|:^; ^ Of^ raised path through a muddy flat, 
w^Xfiie long, straggling village of Takoo, in the 


Sir Hope Grant, before risking an assault on 
them, resolved prudently to make a close, 
careful reconnaissance, to have his heavy guns welj 
in position, and all preparations complete . 
firing a shot at them; and in what he .had;;;te 
do he was happily aided by an able colleagu^^. in 
the i)erson of General Napier, akeady famous a® 
a Bengal engineer officer. The preparations in- 
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volved,alap$e of time, and a stay of some length 
inTangkoo. Two companies of the 3rd Buffs held 
the gates that led to Takoo, under Colonel Sargent 
, Deserting an intrenched camp which they had 
formed on the road that led to the northern forts, 
the ; enemy now cut their pontoon bridge, the 
boats of which they towed into the docks at 
Tal;^* In the afternoon some armed horsemen 
v/erfe seen deliberately approaching Tangkoo, and 
were greeted by a volley of musketry from the 
guard of Buffs. This emptied a few saddles, after 
which the white flag of truce was shown, and a 
stout little mandarin, whose white button and 
peacock’s feather indicated that ho was of the 
sixth rank, came forward, bearer of letters to the 
Earl of Elgin and Baron Cros. For these he 
earnestly demanded a receipt, which Colonel 
Sargent refused to give, though he took the letters. 

No answer was returned to them; and on the 
following day there came another flag of truce 
witli more letters, whicli were also unanswered. 
The third day saw a third flag arrive, with the 
intimation that tliey liad some luiropean prisoners, 
whom they would forthwith send in. After this 
they brought a sergeant of the Buffs and a sapper, 
who had undergone such barbai'ous usage as to be 
incapable of standing, and under which the former 
had apparently lost his senses. 

About this time Hong-fuli offered great rewards 
for the capture of the barbarian clnefs and soldiers, 
to the end that if he had them once in his hands 
he might compel their Governments to come to 
terms; and specially enjoined the capture of the 
barbarian, Lord Elgin, whose decapitation lie be- 
lieved would put an end to the war. But in his 
ignorance and insolence, lie could little foresee 
that die fighting was to end in the imperial city, 
and amid the ashes of the emperor’s palace. 

To reduce ‘the Takoo Forts was unquestionably 
the next necessity of the campaign ; but Sir Hope 
Grant and General Montauban had different views 
about the mode of procedure. “Did wc merely 
wish to gain possession of the forts, and the right 
'of. - entry into the river, with as little loss as 
writes Swinehoc, “ or did we wisli to 
SUrpJ&is^iSan-Kolinsin, with all his Tartar hordes, 
andllltt^ ^put an end to the possible recurrence of 
opposition from that (luartcr, regardless of life on 

« part,?an(J by the stroke hold the Chinese 
at otur feet ? Sir Hope Grant’s policy 
ted to the forme:,' General !^Iontauban’s to the 
result By crossing the river and attack- 
ing!: m(isse the south fort, we should have cut 

off ill possibility of retreat along the broad road 
leac&g to Tientsin With the sea beyond, and 


the river on the left flank, the Tartars " m^st 
have succumbed or perished. Should they have 
crossed the river and attempted to escape on 
the north side, our cavaliy would have tauglit 
them a lesson.” 

The pride of the ignorant San-Kolinsin and 
his barbarous soldiery would have been humbled 
effectually by this ; but our loss in achieving it 
might be serious, as the southern fort had bomb- ^ 
proof batteries and three high cavaliers, and could 
only be approached from the rear through the 
village of Takoo, which was enclosed by an em- 
battled wall five miles in length. A little inspec- 
tion showed the experienced eye of Sir Hopb 
Grant that as the upper fort commanded all the 
others, on which its guns could be turned, it was 
the key of the whole position ; that with their 
capture we should hold the command of the river ; 
that if he were once beaten out of them, San- 
Kolinsin would have some doubts about meeting' 
us in field, and the stupid Government of China 
might be compelled to listen to reason and to- 
negotiate. 

On the day Tangkoo was captured the floating, 
bridge on the Peilio had been destroyed, hence, 
to achieve its passage speedily, it was resolved that, 
wc should construct another at a point near Tinho, 
as the conveyance of the army ac:ross by boats 
would prove a tedious process. A number of 
little craft, found in the ditches about Tangkoo, 
were utilised for this purpose; the whole vicinity 
was searched for planks and logs ; while anchors 
and ropes were brought u]) from our shipping at' 
Pchtang. To choose a spot for the oj>posite end 
of the bridge, Colonel Livy, of the French En- 
gineers, crossed the Pciho, with three hundred 
men, at a j)oint where it is tliree hundred yards, 
wide, and was bordered by some quaint-looking 
houses, surrounded by hixuriant orchards and a 
hedge. From under cover of these a fire of 
matchlocks was mainlained upon his soldiers, till 
they cleared the place of the Tartars; but finding* , 
that he Avas unable to hold his ground, General 
Montauban succoured him with fourteen hundred 
men and some guns, and thus secured to France a . 
firm footing on the hostile side of the streaip. ' 

Relinquishing all use of the causeway that led 
from the gate of Tangkoo, it was resolved to cOtt-- 
struct a road to facilitate the advance on Tdkdo j 
and on the 17 th this task was commenced ' ■vrifri, 
spirit by the Royal Engineers and Madras 
in concert with working parties of the 67th; iiM 
the morning of the 21st was fixed fot the 
at six o’clock. 

On the afternoon of the preceding daf ^ 



MAJOR graham. 


Gra^m, of the Engineers, advanced towards the 
forts with a party of the 67th, bearing a flag of 
truce, and asked to see the mandarin in command, 
and pn that personage appearing, the major 
announced that he had come to arrange terms 
of capitulation. To this the mandarin replied, 
with ready insolence, that he would accept no 
terms of any kind, and that if the allied barbarians 
wanted the Takoo Forts, they had better try to 
take them. While this had been proceeding 
through the interpreters, Major Graham, with 
professional eye, made some useful notes of the 
form and strength of the north fort, from which, 
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the moment his party withdrew, a fire ' was!'^^^ 
on the working parties constructing 
Milward’s Armstrongs then came up in 
and a cannonade was maintained for on h6ur;lj\ 
During the night before the attack, the 
betrayed an evident uneasiness; Ever and aipoxjt 
the boom of a cannon pealed out upon the h%ht, 
and brilliant light-balls glared through the darkhey 
from the sombre mass of the north fort, compelUng' 
our workers, who were pushing their road steadily 
on, to lie down and thus avoid the enemies 
aim, but ere the day dawned their task was 
complete. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

FALL OF THE TAKOO FORTS. — CHAN-CHIA-WAN. — PARKES AND OTHERS TAKEN. — PA-LE-CHIAO. — ADVANCK 
ON PEKIN. — SUMMER PALACE TAKEN. — FATE OF THE PRISONERS. — PEKIN TAKEN. — PEACE WITH 
CHINA. 


The allied generals disposed the artillery for the 
attack in the following order : — Six French twenty- 
four-pounders, with one British eight-inch gun and 
two Armstrongs, were to pound the inner south fort 
and protect our flank, by keeping down its fire. 
Point blank from Tangkoo two Armstrongs and 
two nine-pounders were to fire across the Peiho at 
«ome works that flanked the French right; and 
three eight-inch mortars were placed in the centre 
at 600 yards range, to batter the greater fort, which 
we were to assail. Two Armstrongs, two nine- 
pounders, four twenty-four-pound howitzers, and a 
rocket battery, were planted in the open ground, 
Soo yards distant from the fort, while eight allied 
gun-boats (ours being the yamis^ Drake, Cloum, and 
Woodcock), as soon as the morning tide served, 
were to hammer the lower fort with shot and shell. 

On the morning of the 21st, the troops detailed 
for the assault left their camp, which was about 
four miles distant from the forts, in light marching 
order, 2,500 strong. They consisted of a wing of 
the 44th, under Lieutenant-Colonel MacMahon 
(who had served at Alma, Inkermann, and Sebas- 
topol); a wing of the 67th, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Thomas, the otlier wings being in support ; 
with^h detachment of the Royal Marines, under 
Coltel Gascoigne ; another of the same corps, 
undej^^lipfond Travers, with the portoon bridge 
for the wt ditdies ; and a company of Engineers, 


under Lieutenant Graham, to guide the attack. 
The whole were commanded by Brigadier Reeves. 

Prior to this the French had advanced, under Cot 
lineau, t,ooo strong, with six rifled twelve-pounders. 

Dawn was clear and bright now ; the approaching 
columns could be distinctly seen by the Chinese, 
who opened with their guns from all the forts at 
once. Some time after six o^:lock, a magazine in 
the upper north fort blew up with a mighty and 
tremendous crash, causing all the muddy soil: 
around to heave as if an earthquake were about to 
ensue; and almost immediately after a similar 
event occurred in the north fort. On this our field 
artillery, now within 500 yards of the forts, re- 
doubled their efforts, till the guns of the eilemy 
were nearly silenced ; a breach was already yawning 
near the gate, and creeping to within thirty yards 
the stormers opened fire — the French on the right, 
the British on the left. Their close approach com- 
pelled th(; allied guns to slacken fire, on which the’ 
Chinese manned their works and opened a heavy . 
shower of musketry.^ ' 

Under Collineau the French gained the 
angle next the Peiho, crossed the wet ditches); 
gallantly made a lodgment on the berme, Ot 
path of turf between the ditch and ramptW, ftom 
whence they endeavoured to carry the latte by 
escalade, but failed, so admirable was the tesistance 
# Sir Hope Grant’s Despatch. 
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of the Chinese. The sappers also failed to lay 
down the pontoon bridge ; so heavy was the fire 
that fifteen men fell, all at the same instant, and one 
boat was utterly destroyed. It was at this crisis 
that Sir Robert Napier threw forward two howitzers 
within fifty yards of the gate, to batter a breach ; 
which was speedily done, but only wide enough to 
admit man. 

Reinforced by the right wing of the 67th, under 
Colonel T. E. Knox, the stormers forced their way 
in by single files with singular bravery, Lieutenants 
Rogers of the 44th, and IJurslein of the 67th, 
being the two first to enter, with sword and jjistol 
in hand. Ehsign Chaplan, of the latter corps, then 
planted its colours in the breach, assisted ])y Private 
Lane. The French effected an entrance at the 
same moment, and the garrison were hurled pell- 
mell, at the point of tlic l)ayonct, through the 
embra$ures on the otlier side and out of the idacc. 
While in terror and dismay they scrambled off, 
obstructed by tlie wet ditches and palisades of 
pointed bamboo, erected to impede our advance, 
a fire of canister and musketry was opened uj)on 
them with terrible eftecl.* 

After this the flags on the southern forts were 
puUed down, and white ones, in token of truce, 
substituted j and one of San-Kolinsin’s oflicers, who 
spoke English, came over with a letter, to state 
that now the Chinese would remove the booms 
from the mouth of the Pcibo, and permit our ships 
to ascend the river to "J’iontsin, where terms of 
peace would be concluded. The letter was crushed 
up and thrown in his face, with a warning, that if 
the remaining forts cfid not surrender by two in the 
afternoon, they also ^vould be stormed. 

A deluge of rain that fell now turned all the 
muddy district around the forts into a species of 
inky sea, through which, precisely wdicn the time 
came, the 3rd Buffs and 15th Punjaubccs marched 
against the lower nortliern fort ; while the heavy 
of the one we had captured — the true key of 
the position — were turned upon it ; but ere a shot 
.fired, its gates were thrown open, all its flags 
Oit hauled down, and its garrison, 

2,000 strong, yielded like cowards, and 
across the Peiho. Soon after, the soutliern 
entirely abandoned ; 300 men were sent 
lb pfl|$se3Sion of them, and about nightfall the 
b^ks of the river, as far as Tientsin, were 
I^COttditionally sii^endeied to the allies. The 
capture of the once famous Takoo Forts was fully 
accompiislied. 

Earl of Elgin, with his staff, occupied the 
3 |P;' of a temple in Tangkoo, to wntness the opera- 
* Sir Hope Grant's Despatch. 


tions, during which the Tartar battery at the bend 
of the river opened on it, and might have done 
some mischief, had its guns not been speedily 
silenced by the fire of some of ours. 

The losses of the enemy were great, exceeding , 
2,000 men, including the mandarin in command pf^ 
the first fort, who was shot by Captain J. Basset. 
Piynne, of the Royal Marines, who took his cap as - 
a trophy. The second in command could nowhere 
be found, and is supposed to have committed self- 
destruction. Never was the genuine and native 
cowardice of the Chinese so generally shown as in 
their miserable defence of these strong forts, which 
had massive and heavily-armed fronts to the 'Sea, 
contained cascmaled batteries, and had mantlets 
in front of the guns. Ifiles of shot of every calibte 
were found near these, with baskets of powder and 
matchlock bullets. There were captured a vast 
number of wall-pieces, matchlocks, bows, arrows, 
and arblasts, spears, pikes, and sharp iron calthrops. 
The wounded Chinese were ultimately remc^ved to- 
the village of langkoo, while our own were con- 
veyed on board the hospital-ships. 

H.M. 3rd Foot garrisoned the Takoo Forts, 
while the rest of the army began its march for 
Tientsin, the Tst division marching on the 29th 
of August, and the 2nd on the 3Tst; while the gun- 
boats tore uj) and cleared away the obstructions at 
tile mouth of tlie Peiho, a work of great difficulty, 
as, in addition to the enormous boom, there was a 
row of dangerous boats, laden with every kind of' 
combustible, and another of sharply-pointed iron 
stakes — a veritable chevaux-dc-frise — each several 
tons in weight, firmly imbedded in the stiff, dense 
mud. As soon as these were all cleared away, 
the admiral, in his steam tender, with five gun- 
boats, sailed to a point ten miles below Tientsin, 
and came to anchor. Proceeding further upliext 
morning, he landed small detachments of marines at 
some forts that were below the town, at the eastern 
gate of which he hoisted the colours of the allies, 

Tientsin is on the Pekin road, thirty-five miles « 
distant from Takoo. The French advanced by 
the left bank of the Peiho, the British by the right; 
and the 5th of September saw the bulk pf.our 
troops cantoned aliout the town. It had epme tp 
the knowledge of Mr. Parkes, the interpreter, thkt 
San-Kolinsin had organised a kind of commissariat 
there, and the former offered .to employ tbe c^ef 
officers for our own purposes. As they .yrere 
merchants and burgesses they responded readily,, 
and brought in large supplies of sheep,! 
vegetables, fruit, and blocks of ice.* 

* Sir Hope Grant's "China War,*’ „ Edited 

KnoUys, R.A. ^ ’ 



On our first entrance, the viceroy, Hong-fuh, by Tsai, Prince of E., who was al ^ 

.attended by two commissioners named Kangke and large force, and skilfully veiled his, secret" 
Wantsum, came off to the admiral’s tender to an- though he and San-Kolinsin were resolved 
nounce that they had been sent by the emperor one of the ‘‘ Hats” should return ^ive to Tient^'l ' 
to escort the Earl of Elgin to Pekin, where, no The term '‘Hats,” was generally 
-doubt, a perilous snare was prepared. allied troops, who wore pith-helmets, or Sdlif- 

Finding themselves unable to cope with the topees. The success of our envoy was 'ibifi- ' 
allies in arms, they resolved to try what could be municated to General de Montauban by Lord 
•done by the more congenial mode of treachery, and Elgin, and it was resolved to push oti ; and 'Ml? 
under pretence of peaceful concession to lure our Parkes went in advance to arrange for the peab^uj. 
plenipotentiaries to Pekin, where, doubtless, torture arrival of the allied forces. He was accompanied :V 
.and death awaited them. The strength of the by Colonel Walker, C.B., afterwards Military ^ 
■accompanying escort was fixed at t,ooo men, with Attache at Berlin, but then Quartermaster-General; 
a battery of artillery ; but the Frcncli, for some of the cavalry; Mr. Thompson, of the Commissailat 
unknown reason, objected to Lord P'.lgin taking Department ; Mr. Lock, secretary to the Earl of 
more than 150 ; and our officers, fresh from service Elgin, afterwards lieutenant-colonel, and governor ^ 
in India, were all too well versed in Oriental of the Isle of Man; Mr. de Norman, one of' 
politics not to augur the worst, if the peaceful Mr, Bruce’s attaches ; and Mr. Bowlby, the Times 


visit to Pekin were i)crsistcd in. 


correspondent. They were escorted by five of the 


It was now given out that Tientsin would be King’s Dragoon Guards and twenty of Panels 
opened to free trade ; that the Chinese would Horse, under Lieutenant Anderson, and none of 
pay us ‘two millions and three-quarters sterling, the party had the least suspicion of treachery, 
and two millions to the French — the Takoo Forts On the i8th, at daybreak, the army resumed its 
to be retained till every tad was paid. The war march, with the intention of encamping at Chan* 
was supposed to be over, and all >vcre thinking of chai-wan, but had not proceeded far when signs of 
home, when suddenly it was announced that the mischief and the Chinese troops appeared in front 
'Commissioners had no power to sign the treaty, “We looked through our telescopes,” says Sir 
and that Lord Elgin, with a slender escort, must Hope Grant, “ along the line of Chinese troops, 
^0 to Pekin. The duplicity of the Chinese and made out Colonel Walker and three of the 
became once more manifest, and tlie onward Dragoon Guards on their horses ; but to our sur- 
march of the army was resumed on the 8lh of prise they did not come out to meet us. The 


September. 


space of ground occupied by the enemy extended 


The force was small, but mixed. The 99th and over three miles ; and as they were moving round 
Marines made 800 infantry; 600 cavalry and two both our flanks, I sent a squadion out to our right 
batteries of artillery moved first, under Brigadier and left, with directions to keep a good look-out, 
Reeves. Lord Elgin and Sir Hope Grant followed and advanced a battery of nine-pounders to some 


and overtook them. j 

That night there fell a deluge of rain, during 


high ground on our right flank, with orders to 
])rcparc for action. Suddenly we heard a heavy 


which the Chinese drivers, with the carts, baggage, fire of matchlocks and jingals, and a number of 
and ponies, absconded. On the 13th the division horsemen were seen gallojfing furiously towards US. 
reached Ho-si-wee, half-way between Pekin and They turned out to be Colonel Walker and his 
Tientsin, where it was joined by Sir John Michcll’s party. They soon reached us, and told us their 
’^column, which made up the strength to 2,300 in- story.” 

fantry, the whole of the cavalry, three batteries of A French officer had been engaged in a dispute 
artillery, and a company and a half of engineers, about a mule with some Tartars, -who murdered 
Sir Robert Napier’s brigade remained in the rear him before he could be rescued by Colonel Walker, 

■to hold Tientsin, and it was arranged tliat Admiral who rode to liis assistance, and was next assailed , 
Hope should establish a depot at Ho-si-wee, where by the Chinese, on which he called to his party 
a regiment was left, with three six-x^ounders. The ride for their lives. Charging through, theym^ty ^V 
whole' country thereabout seemed a flat sea of their escape — viz., Walker, Thompson, one 
millet, dotted with little hamlets and an occasional and four Dragoon Guardsmen, but not withCw 
brick-kiln. wounds. Mr. Loch, Mr. Parkes, and Major 

Ob the day of the halt Messrs. Parkes and Wade, bazon were missing. ' • 

the interpreters, with a small escort, pushed on This attack was more premature than San-Eolin^ 
-aloney and Were received with extreme politeness sin intended, and put Sir Hope Grant on the 



CHINESE artillerists, 
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In lirQQt . were eneiny^ more than 20,000 — some , cahie to a large Chinese, campy 

— strong, while his force, by sickness ; several guns. The total number whith tl^^ 
garrisons left in the rear, numbered only 3>5®o the hands of the allies that day amountedl 
arms. The French were on the right, with ' Our combined forces did not exceed 4,000 
Fane’s Horse and the batteries of Barry and Des- : We occupied the town.''* ' , 

borough, covered by a weak squadron of the ' 

King’s Dragoon Guards ; the 15th Punjaubees 
.yv'ere in the centre; H.M. 2nd Foot, with the 
rest of the cavalry, and Stirling’s battery, were 
in the centre. The remainder of the infantry 
formed the reserve. Tlie general briefly nar- 
rates the engagement that ensued as follows : — 

**The enemy opened 
upon us from all points, 

^ibut their fire was ineffec- 
tual. Sir John Michell 
encountered such heavy 
masses on his left that 
he had some difficulty in 
holding his position, and 
was attacked by a large 
body of Tartar cavalry. 

Probyn, who had only a 
hundred of his regiment 
with him at the time, was 
ordered to charge to the 
front, which he did in 
most gallant style, riding 
in amongst them with 
such vigour and determi- 
nation that they could not 
withstand his attack for a 
moment, and fled in utter 
consternation. The Mu- 
shees (low-caste Sikhs) 
then advanced in steady 
line, carrying everything 
before them, and taking 
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Many houses full of rare and elegant 
were pillaged and destroyed, less by our troops tiban 
by the natives of adjacent villages, who cSrowded 
in and carried off all they could lay their h^ds 
on.t 

On the 1 9th fresh pickets were thrown fojW^d, 
and Mr. Wade was sent with a flag of truce to 
discover the fate of the 
prisoners, and to warn the 
Chinese that, if they were 
not given up, Sir Hope 
Grant would capture Pe- 
kin. General Collineau’s 
column now came up, 
and increased the French 
strength to 3,000 bayo- 
nets ; Sir Robert Napier 
was ordered to come 
on with two regiments 
from Ho-si-wee, and the 
2 1 St of September saw 
the advance resumed 
again. 

A march of two miles 
brought the allies close to 
the enemy, whose guns 
opened on the Fr^ch, 
who had the right flank. 
Opposite them was the 
'canal bridge Of Psa-le- 
chiao (from whence 
General de Montauban 
subsequently took his 


several guns. By-and-by wc were joined by the | title of Count Palikao), to all appearanoje ^ongly 
; 99th Regiment, the nine-pounder battery, and the i fortified. : ^ 

'Dragoon Guards; and Sir John Michell having Our troops formed with the infantry on thd right, 
rient to say that the enemy was still very strong in ! the cavalry in echelon on the left. Sthiing’s guns 


.front of him, I sent the Armstrong battery to his 
li^assistance, and shortly after they retired. The 
ijjyhole of their position was now captured, and I 
:;sent to the French, who had made a long circuit, 
.'tb say that I intended to advance and take the 
J iown of Chan-chai-wan; but General de Montauban 
that his men were so knocked up that he 
did propose to advance any farther. The 
'l^uaidrdn, of Fane’s Horse, commanded by Lieii- 
^^ley, crossed over and joined Sir John 
' “leli; and I rode on and found the enemy had 
ed Ghan-chai-wan. Advancing through it 
ee$ about a milo on the other side^ 1 



opened on some Tartars and drove them back, 
firing with case-shot at 200 yards. The Dragoon 
Guards, Fane’s Horse, and Probyn’s Lancers now 
went thundering forward in a headlong Charge, 
before which the Tartars gave way. Fane's Jftorse 
followed them in hot pursuit across a road h^ered 
by a high bank and ditch. Lifting thCrf^^es 
with bridle and spur, the front rank cleai^dSlpell; 
but the men of the rear, unable to see_ 
owing to the excessive dust, crossed/Pi?i^.d&|^pU 
while the Tartars fled, followed ^ fire 

from the Armstrong guns, and was 

* Sir Hope Grant. ' 
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continued past what must have been the camping- 1 
ground pf a Tartar general of rank, as there were 
captured two yellow banners of the Imperial Guard 
nnd eighteen brass guns. 

With' their usual spirit the French attacked and 
captured, with twenty-five guns, the bridge of Pa- 
le-chiao, which was held by the Chinese Imperial 
Guard, whose flowing dresses of brilliant yellow 
made them conspicuous among the greenery with 
which tihey attempted to mask their batteries ; but 
on every hand the enemy were routed. Their 
general, Paou, was borne away wounded, and in 
his rage and agony ordered the decapitation of 
the Abbd de Luc and Major Brabazon, two of the 
unfortunate prisoners so treacherously captured. 
The Chinese loss at the bridge alone was 5 1 o men. 
One of ours who fell into their hands had his eyes 
■scooped out, and was slowly hacked to i)icccs, joint 
by joint. 

At both ends of the bridge of Pa-lc-chiao the 
French formed their camp. Around it the country 
was beautiful, with dilapidated temples amid groves 
of tall and magnificent trees. In three of the 
former the Earl of Elgin, Sir Hope Grant, and 
General de Montauban had their quarters. Next 
morning, the 22nd of September, a flag of truce 
was sent in, with letters from the highest mandarin 
in the empire, Prince Kung, brother to the emiieror, 
stating that he had been ai)poiiUed chief commis- 
sioner in place of the other two, with a view to 
peace ; but Lord Elgin declined all word of jieace 
till pur prisoners were released. Another message 
offered to restore them in exchange for the Takoo 
Forts, but the emperor would not receive a letter 
from the Queen of Britain except through Lord 
Elgin in person. Tlie surrender of the jioor 
prisoners still being evaded, the advance to Pekin 
was again resolved on, though Kung threatened 
die result would be their entire massacre. 

*‘The perils which environed the latter jdaced 
both the military and the diplomatic cliiefs in a 
potation of the most painful perplexity, Mr. 
Paidces and his party, having been captured in 
violation of the laws of nations, when employed on 
dijploma^C, duty, could not be considered lawful 
prisoji^)W. and Lord Elgin always refused, 
in his witli the Chinese, to admit 

them to. be such. The cruel and treacherous 
people into whose hands they had fallen, if irritated, 
were <^ite capable of wreaking a fearful vengeance 
on thtto, as subsetiuent events proved ; and yet to 
have yielded an iota in our demands to ensure 
the our fellow-rountiyTOen would have 

been the most — would have 
been a f&te bad faith, and might 


almost have neutralised the successes we had 
already gained. The plenipotentiaries made the 
surrender of the prisoners a sine qu& non before 
hostilities could be suspended.” * 

The sole cause of delay now was waiting for the 
siege train to batter the walls of Pekin, and ac^ 
cording to a return picked up about this time, the 
Tartar army we had to oppose was stated to be 
80,000 strong, and chiefly horsemen. To Sir 
Hope Grant, General IgnatiefF, the Russian am- 
bassador, gave a carefully-marked and privately- / 
made map of the Celestial capital, which proved 
of great service in the operations against it. 

On the 27 th the future hero of Magdala arrived, 
and by the active measures of Sir Hope Grant the ,4 
army was reinforced by a battalion of the 60th 
Rifles, the 67th, a wing of the 99th, and another of 
the 8th Punjaubees ; and on the 29th the siege guns 
arrived in charge of Captain Dew, RN., who had 
experienced great difliculty in bringing them up, 
owing to the shallowness of the river, in which 
Grant had channels cut by the Madras Sappers. 
About the same lime the chief mandarin at Tient- 
sin, ])roving refractory, was brought a prisoner into 
camp, when he expressed much genuine astonish- 
ment at the existence of two such nations as Britain 
and I'Yance, having never heard of these barbarian 
tribes before. 

Our movements evidently excited alarm, as, on 
the I St of October, Prince Kung again wrote Sir 
Hope Grant, i)raying him to stay his march, and 
hinting that Mr. Parkes should be employed as 
mediator; but again he was told that nothing 
could be done till the prisoners were given up. 
By this time it was discovered that they were 
lodged in the Kaon-meaon Temple, near the 
Tch-shun Gate.t 

On the 3rd of October the tents were struck at 
noon, and our troops began their final advance, 
through a populous country, so intersected with 
houses and trees that progiess often became difli- 
cult. On the 6th the army reached a large grass- 
covered but mined rampart, when the bugles 
sounded a halt for breakfast, and Sir Hope Grant 
and General de Montauban agreed that, as the : 
great army of San-Kolinsin had evidently fallen 
back, they sliould make for the famous Summer 
Palace, near Pekin, where they might capture the 
emperor, or some of his principal officials. ' 

It was now the turn of the British troops 
march first — each nation taking it day about—^ 
and as the country became still more enclosed,, 
Grant pushed on with a strong advanced guard 1 

* Grants '* China War.’* — Note by Capt. ICttoUyS. f 

fWolseley. ^ 
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with carefully coveiSiS flanks. From a slight 
eminence the entire movements of our compact 
little army could be seen distinctly, though portions 
of the of march were lost at times as the lines 
of white helmets, the glittering bayonets and 
colours, pair by pair, disappeared between the 
green groves and orchards that bordered the way. 
Pekin, the place of their destination, is situated 
sixty miles from the great wall of China, and one 
hundred from the sea. A halt was sounded, when 
from the summits of some old brick-kilns, the staff 
got their first glimpse of the mighty capital of 
China at a distance of six miles, occupying flat 
ground, its buildings almost hidden by its long line 
^ of fortified walls, with great towers looming at 
intervals against the blue sky. Ihe former arc 
thirty feet in height and twenty feet thic k at their 
base, narrowing in succ’cssive courses of stone, like 
the pyramids of Kgypt; the latter arc square, 
seventy yards apart, with a projection of forty 
feet from the curtain. The population was esti- 
mated! at 2,000,000, including the standing garri- 
son of 100,000 Manlchoorian warriors and their 
families. 

By this time our troops were much fatigued, and 
Sir Hope Grant ordered them to bivouac near 
some fine temples in an open plain, where straw 
and millet were plentiful, while he rode in search 
of the French general, whom he supposed to be on 
the left, for the jHirpose of holding a conference 
with him 3 but Montauban was nowhere to be 
found, or his troops either, for having made a 
greater detour to his flank, he had crossed the rear 
of the British troops, and thinking that lie was still 
behind them, marched on, and thus was first at the 
Summer Palace. 

Lord Elgin and the general took up their 
quarters in an old Confucian temple, and when 
darkness fell the latter had large fires lighted to 
indicate to the French, and also to our cavalry 
flankers, who had lost the main body in the en- 
closed country, his exact iiosition ; a royal salute 
was also fired for the purpose, but without avail, so 
£L squadron of the Dragoon Guards were sent to 
patrol, to discover the exact quarter of the Summer 
Palace, and to ascertain if the French and our 
missing cavalry were there. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
(of the 90th), then Lieutenant-Colonel and Deputy- 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, went with the 
aquadron, and returned at 9 a.m. next day, to 
repott.that he had found them at Yuan-min-yuan, 
>lJike Chinese name of the palace, to which Sir 
'\ 0 ppe atid the earl at once proceeded, and found 
' it l)eautifully situated amid gardens and woods, 
by a stately and ancient avenue. 
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terminated by ranges, of edffices,VrcK>i^;;^^ 
bright yellow tiles turned up at the eh<i ri, 
French were encamped near the 
I Hall, and already the work of general piU^lf^J :||ra 4 
commenced. In the gateway lay several .Qhlh^se 
officials shot dead. All these proved 
eunuchs, wearing hats with scarlet tassels#.’ . The 
j grounds were ten miles in diameter, 60,000'; acres 
j in extent, containing a singular example of Chinese 
I landscai)e gardening, in mimic forests, mOunta&s* 
lakes, and rivers, spanned by bridges' like ..those 
on the old willow-pattern plate. The palace ,rc* 
sembled a vast village, and contained thirty 
tinct residences for the emperor. , . , , 

It was filled, says Sir Hope Grant, with beautifid. 
jade-stone ornaments of great value and carved, in 
a most elaborate manner, splendid old China jars, 
enamels, bronzes, clocks and watches — -many of 
which had been presented by Lord Macartney^ 
probably about 1793, and two guns, dated 1782, 
and given by him, were taken and .sent back to 
Woolwich, where they had been made. “General 
Montauban and I,” he continues, “ agreed that all 
that remained of prize-money should be divided 
between both armies. A quantity of articles wei:e 
set aside for us, and I determined to sell them for 
the benefit of our officers and men. The French 
geneial told me that he had found two jaa, or 
staves of office, made of gold and green jade-stone^ 
one of which he would give me as a present to 
Queen Victoria, the other he intended for the 

Emperor Napoleon The next day, 

the 8th of October, a quantity of gold and silver 
was discovered in one of the temples of the Sum- 
mer Palace, and a rooniTull of the richest silks 
and furs. This treasure was divided in two equal 
portions between the French and ourselves*”* In 
the stables of the palace were founds fpUfteen 
chargers, belonging to the unhappy , captives so 
treacherously taken by the Chinese, who, on the 
afternoon of the 8th, under pressure of alanu, Sent 
into camp the survivors, Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) 
Parkes, Mr. Henry Brougham Lock, and ‘five 
Frenchmen, including the Comte TEskayrac de 
Latour, of the Imperial Scientific Mission, who 
came to the temple where Sir Hope Grant , and 
Lord Pdgin resided, and told their sad story, Which 
was as follows : — ^ , 

“ On the 8th of September, Lock and Bl^b^on 
having ridden into Tang-chow, collectetif the 
party, consisting of De Norman, Mr. (of 

the Times), Lieutenant Anderson, njnetf^^jsbWMS, 
one of the King’s Dragoon GuardsT--!l^te^3j|te by 
name— ^nd Parkes himself, and startaJ;& iflie Way 
• “ Incidents in the China War 
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back. Ere long, however, they vO^ere fired at from 
the Chinese lines, and on riding round a field of 
high maize they came across a body of infantry, 
who, levelling their matchlocks, desired them to 
halt. Parkes spoke a few words of remonstrance, 
but was told that no one could be allowed to pass 
without an order from San-Kolinsin, who was not 
f;a distant, and to whom he was referred. Lock 
and a sowar accompanied him, and thus they 
became separated from the rest of their party. 
That general abused him, and said that all the 
evil of the war had been brought upon the Chinese 
owing to his misconduct, and ordered him and 
Lock to be made prisoners. They were then 
made to dismount, and forex-d to kiss the ground. 
Their arms were lied tightly behind their backs, 
and they were taken to the rear, where their 
custodians began to ill-treat them, and they ex- 
pected every moment to be killed. They were 
put into a cart, and driven to Pekin, thrown into 
a common prison, in company with seventy-five 
malefactors, and loaded with chains, one round 
their necks, one round their bodies, two round 
tlieir arms, and two round their legs. These were 
connected by a main chain to a ling in the roof 
so tightly that they could not sit down. It was 
afterwards lengthened, which relieved them ron- 

.siderably A jailer kept close to 

them day and night. In this state they were kept, 
badly fed, for nine days, when they were released I 
from their chains and put in a prison by ihcm^ I 
selves, where they were interrogated by inquisitors 
as to the strength of our force, and other matters 
connected with us j but the two Englishmen re- 
fused to answer.*’ 

The fate of the other prisoners was not known 
until the 13th, when one r'rcnchman and eight 
Sikhs were given up, and their sufferings had been 
terrible. When Messrs. Parkes and Lock had left 
to remonstrate with San-Kolinsin, they had been 
overpowered by a rabble of Chinese soldiers, who 
tied their hands behind them as tightly as possible, 
and then wetted the cords. I'hese, of course, con- 
tractePi and the state of the prisoners’ hands and 
wrists became past description. Lieutenant 
Anderi^oil grcw delirious, and died after nine days 
of tDrtdref ; he “was a noble fellow,” wrote the 
general, amicable, and much looked up 

to by his brother officers.” 

De Moigan suffered more; he did not die for 
seventeen days. Mr. Bowlby, imd the others, also 
died, or were destroyed by violence. Among the 
last who survived w^as Private John Phipps, of 
the^pragoon Guards, “ who was especially distin- 
guished by the fortitude with which he endured his 


sufferings, and with whichi^iip to the day 6f his 
death, he strove to keep up the courage of his 
fellow-captives.” 

Loot and destruction were the order of the day 
at the once far-famed Yuan-min-yuan. Silk stores 
and embroidered dresses were carried off by the 
French, who with clubbed muskets and heavy 
sticks smashed mirrors, clocks, chandeliers, and 
all they were unable to carry off, while rifle-shot 
demolished other objects beyond immediate reach. 
One French officer found a string of precious 
pearls, each the size of a marble, and foolishly sold 
it for only ;^3,ooo at Hong Kong. On the table 
of the empress lay a repast, showing how sudden 
had been her flight. The Chinese of the adjacent 
villages crowded in, and carried off all they could 
find ; while some of General Napier’s staff found 
the roof of an edifice consisting of plates of pure 
gold, valued at ^9,000, which they gave over to 
the soldiers. The surrender of the Anting Gate 
of Pekin was now demanded ; but Kung’s com- 
missioner, Hong-ke, a vainglorious mandarin, pro- 
tested against such a humiliation — eventually in 
vain, however. 

“ A great change of temperature now took 
place,” records Sir Hope Grant, “and on the 9th 
of October the rain fell, and a cold north-west wind 
set in, like the blasts of Edinburgh in March,” He 
ordered a sale of all tlie collected plunder, by a 
commission appointed, and each officer on restoring 
his spoil could redeem it at a fixed price. A few 
of our Dragoon Guards and Sikhs had found their 
way into the Palace with the French, consequently 
their camps were much resorted to for the purchase 
of silks ; but nearly every P'rench soldier had in 
his possession many watches, or strings of pearl, 
jade ornaments, silks, and furs ; others had large 
sums in dollars, and many of their officers amassed 
what they deemed small fortunes. The state robes 
of the emperor, yellow silk, embroidered with 
dragons in gold and floss-silk, lined with ermine, 
were sold at the general auction. “The proceeds 
of the sale amounted to 32,000 dollars, andi the 
amount of treasure secured was estimated at over 
61,000, making a rough total of 93,000 dollars. 
Of this, two-thirds were set apart for distribution, 
in proportionate shares, to the .soldiers, and one- 
third to the officers. Sir Hope Grant generously ' 
made over his share to the men, and, as a toketi 
of respect, the officers presented him with a gold 
claret-jug, richly chased, one of the handsomest 
pieces of the booty.”* 

In the private apartments of the emperor at thO-"; 
Summer Palace many remarkable documents ' 

* Swinhoe. . ^ ^ 
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foui>4f which showed ^that there had been a dis- 
position to resist us even after the fall of the Takoo 
Forts; and showing also that it had been the inten- 
tion of the Chinese to lure Lord Elgin from Tien- 
tsin with a slender escort, make him prisoner, and 
then frame their own terms of peace. One docu- 
ment, written in vermilion, suggested “ war to the 
knife,'* and concluded thus : — “ If we wait until the 
spring /and summer of next year, these barbarians 
will, of course, raise large bodies of black bar- 
barians (Lc, sepoys), and will bring the force of all 
the world to try conclusions with us. And they 
will league with the long-haired rebels ; and then, 
between war with those from afar and those close 
at hand, we shall have trouble enough to hold our 
own.” 

This referred to the rebel Chinese army, reported 
to be within too miles of Pekin, about October, on 
the loth of which Sir Hope Grant and General de 
Montauban, with the approval of the two plenipo- 
tentiaries, informed Prince Rung, that unless he 
gave up one of the gates of the Tartar portion of 
Pekin, an entrance would be made by force. After 
this Sir Hope, to reconnoitre, daringly rode so close 
to the walls that In's liorsc drank out of the ditch, 
though Tartar soldiers lined them. Then our 
engineers began to form a battery at “ the Temple 
of the Earth,” a handsome set of buildings within 
200 yards of the city, and the generals of the allied 
army threatened to commence the attack precisely 
at noon on the I2th, if the An-ting Gate was not 
surrendered. 

Watch in hand Sir Robert Napier stood counting 
the minutes, and with bayonets fixed the ist Royal 
Scots stood by the guns, supported by a wing of 
the 67th, when, precisely at five minutes to twelve, 
Colonel Stephenson came galloping up to announce 
that the gate had been surrendered. Between the 
vast imposing towers, and under the great archway, 
then instantly Sir Robert Napier marched in, with 
300 of the 67th and 100 of the Sth Punjaubees, 
These proceeded a few yards along the street 
within, driving before them great multitudes of the 
people, and then halted, fronted, and formed line, 
to receive with presented arms the French, who 
marched in with colours flying and brass dmms 
beating. Sir Hope Grant then got some of his 
Armstrong guns upon the rampar::, and turned their 
mu^jles threateningly over the city of Pekin, on the 
wajls of which the British flag was now flying. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas, of the 67th 
Regiment, was assigned the command of the An- 
ti ^ g Gate> and on tlie 14th of October the bodies 
the unhappy prisoners, six British and 
• two according to one account— four British 
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and eight Sikhs (afterwards cremated), according to 
another — ^were brought to head-quarters 
“which,” says Sir Hope Grant, ‘‘ contain^o 
more than the bones. By tlie clothes, 
we were able to identify the remains as . those; 
Lieutenant Anderson, Messrs. De NoitoaO 
Bowlby, and two sowars.” They were buried in 
the Russian cemetery at Pekin; arid the French 
in an old Roman Catholic one formed long ago 
by the Jesuits. “ Lord Elgin and I were the chief 
mourners,” says Sir Plope Grant ; “ tlie band was 
furnished by the Goth Rifles. I shall never forget 
the bitter cold of that day— the hills were white 
with snow, and a north-west wind blew with the; 
cold piercing blast of winter. The coffins were 
laid in one large grave, the service was read with* 
out any pomp or display, and then we left the 
bodies of our poor countrymen in their last sad 
resting-place.” 

I'he French were buried with much more cere- 
mony on the 28th, according to the Roman Catholic 
ritual. General de Montauban made an eloquent 
address, and waving his hat cried, “Adieu, mes 
amis— adieu !” Then, instead of giving three vol- 
leys, every French soldier present marched past 
the coffins singly, firing his rifle against them, till 
they were covered with exploded cartridge-paper,’*' 

Major Brabazon, of the Artillery, and the Abbe 
de ime were still unaccounted for, till the fact of 
Paou having ordered their decapitation was proved 
by their headless bodies being seen floating in the 
Yung-leang canal. The troops were so exasperated 
by the general treatment of the j^risoners, that very 
general regret was expressed that Sir Hope Grant 
had given his word that Pekin should be spared 
if the An-ting Gate was surrendered; but as the 
Summer Palace had been the scene of these 
atrocities, its destruction was resolved on, ^nd 
completed by the division of General, Michell, 
and amid the flames roof after roof went, crashing 
down, while the cheers of the soldiers echoed 
through Pekin. 

But peace was now agreed to. 

On the 22nd of Ociober, Father Mahd, a French 
Roman Catholic missionary, reported, on the au- 
thority of some converts, that treachery was medi- 
tated on the allies entering the tOTO ; that inferuill 
machines were placed in the streets through wh$;h' 
the pIenii)otcntiaries and generals would 
pass ; and that guns on the walls WO^dV, 
turned on the building in which the 
peace was to be signed. This made /'i^Sr 
Grant prepared for the emergency 
morning of the 24th of October, 

# Sir Hope Grant, 
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the treaty was to be signed, Sir Robert Napier, 
with the Second Division, occupied the main street 
leading to the ** Hall of Ceremonies 3 a field bat- 
tery was posted at the An-ting Gate, ready for 
instant action; while Lord Elgin, with Sir Hope, 
400 infantry, and 1 00 # cavalry, proceeded to the 
Hall, where they were met by Prince Kung and 
500 mandarins in silken robes of state. Kung 
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march ; and on the conclusion of ^eace, after Lord 
Elgin had insisted on the payment of 300,00,0 taels 
(about 1 00,000) ,tQ the heirs of the itJurcC^red 
prisoners, with the cession to Britain of Kbdldotri, a 
district at the mouth of the Canton river^ ahd . an 
indemnity of 8,000,000 taels, the troopS: Wgail to 
take their downward way towards the sOa. ' Save 
three regiments, the whole force was shipped off 
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bowed low to the earl, who replied by a proud, 
contemptuous stare, which inspired him with a 
terror that became pitiable when, a few minutes 
after, he saw the lens of Signor Beato’s camera (the 
photographer who accompanied the staff) levelled 
full at him, ** expecting every moment to have bis 
head blown off by the infeinal machine, which 
really looked like a sort of mortar ready to disgorge 
its terrible contents into his devoted body.” * 

As the winter was drawing on fast, Sir Hope 
Grant was, anxious to commence his homeward 
* Sir Hope Qraoi. 


I in about a fortnight by the active quartermaster- 
general without a single accident, but a battalion 
of the 60th and the 67th, with Panels Horse, were 
left, as a ])rccautionary measure, to hold the Takoo 
Forts till the indemnity was paid, while a naval 
squadron received orders to winter at the Miaou- 
taou islands of Cheefoo ; and for hi$., eminent 
services in China and elsewhere Sir Hope Grant 
I received the Grand Cross of the Bath. , 
j “ The capture of the gates of Pekin," said the 
j Times of the day, “ though, unhappily, itiefectual 
1 in saving the lives of the prisoners, at once led to 
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the conclusion of the peace which had formed the 
sole object of the expedition. By the flight of the 
emperor, by the violation of the immunity of the 


capital, and the exposure of the vulnerable points 
of the monarchy, the Chinese have purchased the 
third Sibylline book in time to avert destruction,^* 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

THE STAR OF INDIA. — LORD ELGIN GOVERNOR-GENERAL. — DIES. — SIR JOHN LAWRENCE SUCCEEDS. 

THE WAR IN EHOTAN. 


The most exalted Order of the Star of India was 
instituted by the Queen in I^'ebruary, 1861, and 
was enlarged and re-modelled five years afterwards 
by letters patent under the Great Seal, to afford 
to, the princes, chiefs, and people of her Indian 
Empire a -testimony of her royal regard, and to 
(.ommemorate Her Majesty’s resolution to take 
upon herself the government of that portion of 
her empire. It consists of the sovereign, a grand 
master, and one hundred and seventy- five com- 
panions, divided into three classes : — (i) twenty- 
flv^ knights grand commanders, (2) fifty knights 
commanders, (3) one hundred comiianions, together 
with such extra and honorary knights as the sove- 
reign may appoint. I'hc sovereign is tJic king or 
queen reigning in Circat llritain ; the grand master 
is the viceroy of India for the time being. 'I'hc 
sovereign may confer the dignity of K.G.C. upon 
such native princes and chiefs as shall have en- 
titled themselves to die royal favour, and upon 
such British subjects as have, by important and 
loyal services rendered by tlieni to the Indian 
Empire, merited such favour ; and among the 
earliest who received the new older were the 
Maharajahs of Cashmere, Indore, Jeyiiore, and 
Travancore, with the Guicowar of Baroda, the 
Rana of Dholcpore, the Nawab of ITydrabad, 
and . others, with the Lords Harris, Lawrence, 
Stratteuthn, and General Sir George Pollock. 

The, whole machinery of judicature in India was 
flnallyremodelled throughout that emihre during the 
administration of Lord Canning, He amalgamated 
the Supreme and Sudder Courts, and established in 
each presidency a High Court, consisting chiefly of 
English barristers, and partly of the Company’s 
judges, wliile^ a native lawyer of eminence was 
likewise raised to the Bench, with much lionour 
to himself^ and great gratification to the country ; 
*'and thus was the baneful ostracism of Lord Corn- 
wallis abolished by the admission of natives to the 


distinction of administering the law upon a perfect 
equality with Europeans.” Small cause courts- 
were at the same time established, with a simpler 
mode of procedure, for the recovery of petty debts 
in the provinces, and demands were rendered easy 
by the absence of the cumbrous formula of ancient 
English law. • 

In 1862 the death of Lady Canning hastened 
the departure of the viceroy, whose health had 
become seriously aflected by six years of care and 
political toil. He embarked in March, but did 
not survive his amval in England more than three- 
months. He died “leaving the reputation of an 
industrious and conscientious public servant, though 
he had not attained tlie highest rank among states- 
men. in the troubles which rendered memorable 
the commencement of his viccroyalty, and the 
prosperity of its close, his principal merit was un- 
daunted resolution and steady devotion to duty.”* 
His administration certainly forms the most re- 
markable ])eriod in the history of British India. 
No governor-general ever had to experience such 
an epoch as that of the terrible Mutiny. If he was 
somewhat slow- perha])s dilatory — under circum- 
stances when the foresight and energy of such men 
as llardingc and Dalhoiisie would have been price- 
less, he never lost heart or composure of spirit, and 
his perfect equanimity under the most appalffeg 
circumstances has rarely been surpassed. 

On the 1 2th of March, 1863, Alexander Bruce, 
Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, who had fceen our 
ambassador to China, and chief superintendent of 
British trade, succeeded Lord Canning as governor- 
general and viceroy, but died, at Dhurumsala, on 
the right bank of the Gogra, in tlie Himalayas# 
on the 20th of November, 1864. His tenure of 
office was thus too brief to afford sufficient scope 
for any display of those talents which he pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree. 

• Times, 186^ 
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The preceding year was rendered memorable by able of Indian rulers would find sufficient occasion 
the loss of two gallant soldiers, who had earned for his energy and for his vigilance. The Wahabee 
their highest fame in India — Sir James Outram disturbances were of minor importance ^ but the 
and Lord Clyde — the former one of the most sa- Mutiny had furnished a terrible precedent to mal- 
gacious and chivalrous of that long succession of contents, as well as a warning to us, that the chiefs 
heroes who have conquered and kept for us the and princes of India were daily becoming more 
Empire of India ; and the latter, though less dis- impatient of their social and political inferiority, 
distinguished by intellectual ' power, was equally a Sir John Lawrence reached Calcutta on the 12th 
• general who understood the art of war ; yet it was of January, 1864, and used at once, in the duties 
only in old age that his long services were rewarded | of his office, the influence of that love and fear 
by a peerage. j which are at all times most effectual in the East ; 

Brief though Lord Elgin’s tenure of office, it and that the former predominated was proved 
was marked by a Mohammedan conspiracy against , by the magnificent assemblage of six hundred . 
the British Government, fomented by the fanatical , native princes, attending in all the gorgeous dis- 
Wahabees. It burst forth in Sitana, a village of play of Oriental pomp his durbar at Lahore, in 
Upper India, which is chiefly inhabited by the^m, the October of the same year, 
and lies beyond the Indus, be- On his landing he found the 

tween Torbala and Umb, on Umbeyla campaign at an end. 

the Afghan frontier. Under \ Four years after there was 

Brigadier Chamberlain, eight another outbreak of these fanati- 

battalions of infantry (six of barbarians, but the march 

which* were sepoys) marched ‘ single brigade sufficed to 

against them, and penetrated ^ crush it. 

into those savage fastnesses The civil war which was then 

amid which, about three cen< — in 1863-4 — raging in China, 

turies before, the army of the did not prevent a rapid exten- 

mighty Ackbar was beset, cut sion of British trade. By our 

off by thousands, and nearly forces and the French, the 

destroyed. ' I'aepings, who were in rebellion, 

Early in the strife Brigadier ' Prevented from approach- 
Chamberlain was disabled by ing the European settlements at 

wounds, and the position of Shanghai, and a certain number 

his troops became so critical tortkait of lord elcun. of British officers, with the sanc- 

that the Council at Calcutta, tion of our Government, entered 


contrary to the remonstrances of the Commandcr- 
in-chief, Lord Strathnairn, was on the point of 
withdrawing them from what seemed a useless con- 
test — a perilous measure, which, by a confession 
of weakness, would have encouraged all the wild 
tribes of the Punjaub to rise in arms against us. 
Luckily at this juncture Sir William Denison, 
X.C 3 * (brother of the Bishop of Salisbury), 
Governor of Madras, arrived in Calcutta to assume 
temporarily the duties of viceroy; and by his 
orders those desultory operations known as the 
Umbeyla campaign” were prosecuted against the 
Wahabees with vigour, till theii dose in 1863. 

In London the Ministry were filled with alarm at 
the prospect of a new Mohammedan outbreak and 
all the terrors associated with it, and at once 
offered the vacant office of viceroy to Sir John 
Lawrence, Bart., K.C.B. — one who had contributed 


, the singular service of the Celestial Empire. 

The civil war in America having interrupted the 
supply of cotton, Indian cotton was looked to as a 
substitute. The price rose to an exorbitant amount, 
and the exports increased to two or three hundred 
per cent ; but as they greatly exceeded the ex- 
ports from Britain, the article was paid for in coin. 
During the American strife the imports of precious 
metals into India amounted to more than seventy- 
five crorcs of rupees, and poured unprecedented 
wealth into the pockets of the cultivators. So 
great w^as its influx that “ it was poetically de- 
scribed by the metaphor that the ryots made the 
tyres of their cart-wheels of silver.”^ 

During the year 1865, unexi^ected increases of 
j prosperity at Bombay, arising from the expoii' of 
j cotton, caused a remarkable mania for specuIaHon. 
The most preposterous schemes were brought for- 


•so largely to the preservation of India — and his ward and embraced with readiness, and the shares 
acceptance Jivas hailed with universal approbation ; of the companies rose fifteen and twen^*fold. 
for, although the revenue was flourishing, the most ^ * Marshmatu 
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Tlie Bank of Bombay lent itself, without inquiry or 
scruple, to many wild projects and bubbles. When 
these burst, it was driven into the Bankruptcy 
Court, and was thus the first bank associated with 
Government that had been in such disgrace.* 

In 1864 Sir John Lawrence found the Govern- 
ment of Bengal involved in disputes with the wild 
tribes of Bhotan, which, though an extensive 
region of Northern Hindostan, lying between the 
26th and 28th parallels of north latitude, and form- 
ing the southern declivity of the great table-land 
of Thibet, is almost unknown, save by name, even 
to the student of geography. But so far back 
as the time of Warren Hastings, tlie Bhotanese 
had been a source of annoyance to tlie Indian 
Government, by their lawless inroads to carry off 
cattle, plunder, and even our people as slaves. 
Till about the time of ivhich we are now about 
to write, Thibet and Bhotan had been a land of 
mystery, and as much unknown to us as the 
‘'thick-ribbed ice” around the Pole; and, apart 
from the old accounts of ATarco I'olo, little was 
known, till a survey of the lower district of I'hibet 
was made, in 1864, by Major Montgomery. Among 
the few who have ex])lored that region were l)rs. 
Saunders and Hamilton, in 1783 ;t Moorcroft, in 
1812 ; and Hue and Gabel, two h'rencli Jesuits, in 
1855-37; but the first Europeans who ever pene- 
trated into lliese mountain districts in modern 
times were Thomas Alanning, an 10n;;.lislunan, ami 
George Bogle, a Scotsmiui, who were sent, in 1774, 
])y Warren Hastings, to open up a communication 
with Thibet, and between the Bliotanese and Bengal. 
Thomas Manning was then the only Euro])ean who 
had ever been to Lhasa; and Bogle, who had come 
to India to seek his fortune, lliat he might clear 
from debt his paternal estate of Daldowie, in 
Lanarkshire, would have achieved mucli, as he 
became on friendly terms with the Tesha Lama, 
but he died prematurely, in 178T.J 

The lawless proceedings of the Bhotanese com- 
pelled the Government to organise a field force 
against them in 1864, with orders to penetrate 
beypn^ the great central ridge of the Himalayas 
and tliejevel ground which constitutes the natural 
boundary of Assam. 

The Bkotanesc arc a tall and athletic race, with 
dark, complejciop, high check-bones, black hair, 
and narrow pointed eyes— a mixture, apparently, 
of Chinese and Tartars, and a race distinct from 
all otliers in Hindostan. TJiey are governed under 
two heads, tlip Dhurma and the Deb Rajahs — the 

♦ Matshman. t Trnns,, " Ft'bruary, 1780. 

t Mission of G. Bogle to Thibet, &c.'* TrUbner & Co., 
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former a spiritual, and the latter a temporal, chief— 
who are aided by a council of ten in conducting 
public affairs. The office of Dhurma is viewed as ' 
a perpetual incarnation of the Deity, and is always 
filled by a priest. The latter, or Deb Rajah, sends 
yearly a caravan to Raiigpoor with coarse woollen 
cloths, wax, ivory, gold-dust, tea, pepper, and 
horses, in return for English woollens, cotton, nut- 
megs, and gunpowder ; and save these caravans ' 
and an occasional raid, the Bhotanese were not 
wont to have much intercourse with their southern 
neighbours. 

Under these rajahs are a subordinate class of 
officials, who command the small stockades called 
katinas^ and who were the chief leaders of the 
outrages which it was resolved, in 1864, to put 
down with the strong hand. Brigadier Mul- 
castcr, commanding in Assam, was to ojieratc with 
a column on the right ; while two others, under 
Brigadier Dunsford, C.B., were to act on the left, 
and to ixish through the Dooars to the forts on the 
hills. Alulcastcr was to start from the jDlace mamed 
Gowhatty against the Bhotanese in Dewangiri, 
with three mountain guns worked by half-caste 
arlilltT)men, the 43rd Assam Light Infantry, three 
companies of the 1 2th Bengal sepoys, and a com- 
])any of sa])])ers and miners. 

Under Colonel Richardson, C.B., the right-centre 
column was to move against Bisliensing. It con- 
sisted of a lialf-caste comi)any with three guns, six 
troops of Bengal Jdght Cavalry, wings of the 12th 
and 44th Bengal Infantry, two more companies of 
the 1 2th, and one of native sappers. 

Under Colonel Watson, the left-centre column 
was to assail Buxa and Balia, for which purpose 
it had three Armstrong guns and two eight-inch 
mortars, manned by the Queen’s artillery, a pon- 
toon raft in charge of the sappers, the 2nd Ghoorkas, 
and a wing of the nth Bengal Infantry. 

The column on tlie extreme left, which had 
orders to march against Dhaliniacote (the key of 
the defile by which Bliotan can be entered from 
Bengal) and Chamoorchce, had also three Arm- 
strongs manned by the Queen's Artillery, with 
wings of the nth and 18th Bengal Infantry, a 
company of sapjjers, the 30th Punjaub Infantry^ 
and two squadrons of Bengal cavalry. 

The reserve consisted of three companies of H,M. 
48tli and 80th Regiments, and two companies of 
the 17th Bengal Infantry, to move from paijeeliDg. 
By the end of November all these troops were 
ready for action ; but owing to certain commissariat 
difficulties, the advance of those on the right was 
delayed for some days. Led by Alajor Gough, 
V.C., and accompanied by a body of native peons 
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under Major Pughe, an advanced party of our 
Royal Artillery, witli two mortars, covered by 
cavalry and infantry, crossed the river Teesta neat 
Julpigorie, and inaugurated the mountain war by 
the capture of Gopulgunge. 

The 29th of November Major Gough was before 
Myngoorie, where he found a large stockade de- 
serted; and as the people submitted peacefully, he 
allowed them to continue their agricultural opera- 
tions unmolested, while pushing on with his little 
force through a rich and romantic country that was 
cultivated to' perfection, and where the rivers and 
chasms were crossed by sangos or wooden bridges, 
or the jhoola or rope b^dge, like those described 
in the work of Cai)tain Gerard.* Major Gough 
advanced to a stockade at Dhamonee, on the delta 
of the Durlah and the 'J'ecsta ; but its garrison fled 
without firing a shot. 

Brigadier J^unsford’s column crossed the latter 
stream by the pontoon bridge, and the 3rd of De- 
cember saw it marching with ease over a level plain, 
amon^ fields of waving rice and hemp, mustard and 
tobacco, for about five hours, till it ])itched its tents 
at the base of the hills that are bordered by the 
Chayb river, and rise near the entrance of the pass 
that leads to Dhalimacote. I'here, as the nature of 
the country rendered it impracticable for cavalry, 
he sent back that arm of his force, and advanced 
with the artillery and infantry, pushing up the sleep 
ascent into the charming vale of Ambiok, where, 
the green jungle being open, and the jiath amid it 
good, the bullocks and elephants brought on the 
baggage and Armstrongs with ease. 

On a densely-wooded hill peeped out the yellow 
bamboo huts of the village of Ambiok, and above 
them rose the Bhotan fort of Dhalimacote. On 
the troops halting, a Bengalee interpreter, with a 
white scarf in token of truce, was sent to the cliief 
who commanded there, with a request that he 
would comply with the directions of Colonel 
Houghton, our political agent, if he wished to save 
his fort from being captured next day. The gar- 
risoh were now seen making hasty preparations to 
resist; and, as diplomacy was likely to be but little 
understood, the guns and mortars were got into 
position near the village, and opened a vertical fire 
on {he fort, while a party of the 30th Punjaub, by 
a secret path which Colonel Houghton had dis- 
covered, gained a ridge about 200 feet below the 
walls, from whence, and from some jungle, showers 
of well-directed stones, with volleys from match- 
locks and bows, swept and galled their ranks. The 
Punjaubees replied with their Enfield rifles, and 
captured a barricade or breastwork which had been 
* « Account of the Himalaya,” 
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formed across the ridge, from which they rushed at 
once against the sloping works of the fort, tmdef tfee 
mingled storm of matchlock-balls, and stottes sKot^ 
unerringly from strong catapults, while quiyi^itig 
arrows studded all the turf about them ; and there 
two men were killed and many wounded, including 
Captain Maegregor and Lieutenant Loughman, One 
by a ball and the other by a barbed arrow. * The 
mortars were now dragged forward to the tidgs ; 
l>ut when reducing the charges of powder to Suit 
the shortness of tlic range, one of our oi^n shells 
exploded, and blew u]) an ammunition cask, by 
which Major Griffin, Lieutenants Anderson and 
Waller, of the Royal Artillery, with four gunners, 
were killed on the instant, while Lieutenant Collins 
of the Engineers, and several artillerymen, were 
severely mutilated and scorched, and the Briga- 
dier, who stood by, had a narrow escape.* 

In one of the towers the Armstrongs soon beat 
a great breach, and as the Punjaubees rushed 
through it witli fixed bayonets, the Bhotanese were 
seen flying out on the opposite side and down the 
steep and wooded sloi)es to the sheltering jungle. 

Dhalimacote was found to be built of mud and 
stones, and, though having a residence for women, 
was destitute of artillery. The monastery and 
every other edifice within, including some stores 
full of rice and grain, were given to the flames. 

To take possession of a fort at Dhumsong, about 
twenty miles from the frontier, was the only opera- 
tion to be carried out now in that quarter of the 
mountains ; and on the jungpm in charge^ of it 
surrendering, it was garrisoned by fifty of the 17th 
Bengal Native Infantry, under Lieutenant Dawes. 
Thus by the ipth of December Brigadier Dunsford 
had annexed all the hi 11 -territory between the fort 
of Dhalimacote and the Darjeeling line of the 
Bhotanese frontier. ^ ' 

By successive detachments his column now began 
to march towards the plains, and along the base of 
the mountains towards the pass of Chamoorchee, 
which opens thirty miles eastward of that at 
Dhalimacote. Not a Bhotanese was to be seen 
when, on the 23rd, he was pushing eastward through 
wild, dense jungle to a place where he encamped, 
midway between the passes, and from whence, on 
the 29th, he sent 150 men of the 3otli, under 
Major Mayn‘c, to reconnoitre Chamoorchee, where 
the enemy had taken post. The major marched 
his party to a piece of open ground 600 'yards 
below the hill on which Chamoorchee is 
and then the Bhotanese came rushing dowtt with, 
great force and fury, yelling like detuOnSi^ .and ^ 
showering missiles from matchlocks, and 

# Dr. Rennie. 
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slings ag^st him; and^ before he could get his 1865. With one Armstrpng gun, one mortar, and 
detachment into a place of security for the night, 250 of the nth Native Infantry, Major Garstin 
twelve men fell wounded, two most severely. took post on the left of Ghamoorchee; fifty men of 

General Dunsford came up on the 31st of De- the same corps, and the artillery with two Arm- 
cember and made a reconnaissance, thus securing strongs, were on the right; while, with 250 Pun- 



CHINAMAN SELUNG THE “ VLKIN GAZETTE.” 


a good position for the Armstrong guns, and dis- 1 jaubees and one mortar, Major Mayne held'^e 
covering an unfrequented path that led directly to | centre, with orders to attack by the main rpad. 
the village. Meanwhile Captain Perkins, of the I The roar of the great gun on the righVand the 
Engineers, wi(^ a hundred ba)’oncts, marched next I splitting crash of the mortar in the centfe; an- 
morning betimes to cut off the flight of the 1 nounced the attack at the appointed time ; but, 
Bhotanese, by taking post near some densely- | owing to some difficulties in the approach, Major 
wooded acclivities thnt were in their rear. To j Garstin’s two guns failed to get into position,: apd 
enable him to act with due effect the attack was • he — finding the opposition but dight-^dashed Widi 
deferred tiH three a.ra. on the New Year’s Day of j the bayonet into the village, which . ri^:Jji^&tly 
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abandoned by the enemy, whose archers, slingers, 
and matchlock-men fled rearward to the wooded 
acclivities, from whence the unexpected fire of 
Perkins* men completed their consternation and 
destruction, while we had only five casualties in 
all. A body of armed Bengal Police was placed 
temporarily in the village, which consisted of only 
twenty huts and a monastery; after that the 
column descended from the mountains and returned 
to its tents, while Brigadier Dunsford, with a small 
party, proceeded eastward to reconnoitre the j)Osts 
of Buxa and Balia ; but these had already been 
taken possession of by Colonel Watson’s Division, 
which had come on from Cooch Bahar (the in- 
habitants of which claim descent from Mahadeo, 
or Siva) simultaneously with the march of the left 
wing from lul])igorie. About this time tliere came 
to the brigadier a letter from the Deb Rajah of 
Bhotan (whose title signifies “ the Divine King *’), 
in which he styled himself the brother of ()ueen 
Victoria, and, aftef some profiosals for peace, con- 
cluded in these amusing terms : — If you wish for 
peace, do not disturb our jicasantry : it will be best 
for you to go back to your own country without 
doing any harm to ours. But if you will take 
])OSsession of my country, which is small, without 
fighting, and attach it to your own, which is large, 
I shall send the divine force of twelve gods, as per 
margin^ who arc very ferocious ghosts. Of this 
force 7,000 stoj) at Chamoorchec, 5,oor at Dhurma, 
9,000 at Buxa, and 12,000 at Dhalim Dooar. 
You have done great injury to our conntiy, and 
should not rejicat it.” 

In spite of the ‘^ferocious ghosts” Colonel 
Watson took possession of Buxa on the 7th of 
December, and found it to be a wretched sample 
of military architecture ; and having only one gun, 
a dismounted Chinese piece of great antiejuity. 
Advancing by a causewayed road, that was plea- 
santly shaded by graceful ash and willow-trees, 
Watson marched westward by the plains, and took 
possession of the Balia Pass, and left a detachment 
to hold its stockaded fort. N ear the bed of a dry 
stream, in which tlie troops found a welcome vein 
of coal, he established his camp, at the foot of the 
hills, while our two right columns were busy along 
the frontier of Assam. 

Colonel Campbell, of the 43rd Light Infantr}% 
territorially named from that i>rovincc, had crossed 
the Brahmapootra River on the 2nd December, 
accompanied by Brigadier Miilcasler, and estao- 
lished a standing camp at the summit of the 
Darungah Pass, fifteen miles distant from the hill- 
fort of Dewangiri. The village, which consisted of 
several huts, three great temples, and a stone 


edifice occupied by the Soubah, crowned a ridge 
of the Himalaya, about 2,000 feet in height, from 
whence could be seen the level plains of Assam, 
covered with groves of mango, bamboo, and tea, 
interspersed with tea-gardens and tree-ferns. 

After the tents were j)itchcd, Captain Macdonald, 
with fifty men, preceded the column, which on the 
9th began to penetrate the mountains beyond the 
jiass, l)y a path which was only the bed of a rugged 
torrent. The advanced guard was formed by a 
com])any of the 43rd, under Ideutenant Peet, who 
came upon a stockade manned by the Bhotanese, 
to the volleys of whose slingers and jingal-men he 
made a brisk response ; but, when about to storm 
it, was recalled by General Miilcastcr, who now 
received tidings of the successful cajiture of the 
fort of Dewangiri by the gallant Macdonald, with 
only six casualties.'^' 

'J'hc column at once advanced to that place, 
when a royal salute was fired as soon as the guns 
came up. Strict orders were given to leave the 
temples unmolested; and in the library cf one 
were found more tlian a thousand volumes of sacred 
writings. Two mountain howitzers of the half-caste 
battery, with six corn])anies of the 43rd, under 
Colonel Campbell, were ]daced as a garrison in 
Dewangiri, to carry out the scheme of complete 
annexation, and on the 17 th of December the 
brigadier marched the rest of the troops back to 
his standing camj) ; l)iit on the day after his arrival 
the right centre column inarched for Bishensing, a 
hill-fort forty-two miles distant. The route proved 
a most arduous one, so much so that frequently 
only four miles’ progress were made in a day, owing 
to the steepness of the mountains and the im- 
pervious density of the ancient jungles, to counter- 
act the miasma of which quinine was every morning 
administered to the troops, who did not find them- 
selves within three marches of Bishensing till the 
5th of January. 

So little was known of this district, in which the 
grass was sometimes so high as to conceal the 
largest baggage elephants, that on General Mul- 
caster advancing, with much caution and resolution, 
at the head of the 12th and 44th Native Infantiy, 
to storm that which he had been led to consider 
a strong hill-fort, he found, to his intense surprise, 
only a small stone house, occupied by an aged 
Lama priest. Leaving, however, three companies 
of the 44th to hold it as a post, he began his 
return to Gowhatty, on the frontier of Assam. 

The Government at Calcutta, believing that the 
task of annexation had been completely accom- 
plished, unwisely hastily issued orders to break 
* Dr. Rennie. 
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up the Dooar field force early in February, to I 
withdraw the regular troops, and leave the occupa- 
tion of the newly-acquired districts chiefly to some 
Boo men of the Bengal Police Battalion, together 
with a few light cavalry posts along the hilly 
frontiers of Bengal, Assam, and Cooch Bahar, 
while the land was to be placed under deputy- 
commissioners and divided into districts. 

That all this was premature soon became ap- 
parent ; for when all seemed quiet, and the 
Bhotanese were to all aj)pearance coerced, they 
were secretly and actively preparing for a general 
onslaught upon the whole of the small and isolated 
chain of hill-posts that lay between Dewangiri and 
Chamoorchee. I'hiis, on the night of the 29th of 
January, the little garrison in the fonner place was 
suddenly environed, when least expecting it. The 
camp faced the north ; a Sikh company of Roorkie 
sappers were on its extreme right ; in the centre 
were the six companies of the Assam Light Infantry; 
on the left was the jiingpen s house, occupied by 
somet)flicers and the Bengal Police; while in front 
of the centre was the artillery, on a mound 150 
yards distant. 

Amid the darkness and stillness of the morning 
of the 3otii, about five o’clock, a terrible noise was 
heard suddenly in the camp, as if all the cattle had 
broken loose, and Lieutenants Pcet and Storey, of 
the 43rd, who occu}Hed the same tent, were roused 
by its cords being slashed through, like all the rest 
in camp. It was then found that the Bhotanese 
had crept past all the advanced sentinels unseen, 
and were now, with matchlocks, slings, arrows, 
spears, and swords, making a general attack. The 
gunners rushed to their cannon, the troops con- 
fusedly and half-clad fell into their ranks, opening, 
as they did so, independent file-firing in that direc- 
tion where they supposed the enemy to be ; and 
thus the Bhotanese w^ere kept in check till day was 
fairly in, and their position could be exactly seen. 
Then Colonel Campbell, with the 43rd and sa]>- 
pers, charged them with fury, and drove them off, but 
not without encountering an obstinate resistance. 
Lieutenant Urquhart, of the Royal Engineers, was 
mortally wounded by a jingal bullet, four men 
were killed, and Adjutant Storey, of the 43rd, and 
thirty-one others, were wounded; but Tongso 
Punlow, the aged leader of the Bhotanese, fell 
(as he received a wound which ultimately proved 
mortal), with more than sixty of his men, who, 
though repulsed, were by no means defeated, and 
for three days continued, without intermission, to j 
harass Campbell's post, and destroyed a bamboo | 
aqueduct which supplied it with water from a 
spring about a mile and a half distant. 
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Taking fresh courage noW, they topk possession 
of the mouth of the pass, thus cutting off Campbell's 
communications with Assam, and begah' to erect a 
stockade within 600 yards of his camp. V At this 
point the Bhotanese were 5,000 strong, eichmatch- 
lockman carrying a flask of powder, a bag. with 
100 bullets, six pounds of rice, and twenty istones, 
each sufficient to stun a man.* 

It was now deemed impracticable, with the small 
force in Dewangiri, to dislodge the enemy from 
tlieir position before it, and water was imperiously 
required. Hence Campbell contrived to dispatch 
a messenger to Brigadier Mulcaster, urgently re- 
(juesting aid, but was told that the force he had 
with him was sufficient to hold Dewangiri, which 
commanded the five great passes into the moun- 
tains ; yet Danmgah, the great central one, was 
now in possession of the enemy. 

Ammunition, wLich he at least expected, failed 
to reach Colonel Campbell, who, finding his posi- 
tion a desperate one, resolved, on the night of 
the 4th of February, to abandon it, and endeavour 
to reach the plains of Assam by a valley in the hiUs 
known as the Libra Pass. Secretly and quickly he 
made all his preparations. Of the .J3rd he told oft 
250 men to carry and escort the sick and wounded, 
fifty to carry two twelve-pound howitzers, while the 
remainder of his force (only 200 bayonets) formed 
the advance and rear guards. 

In silence — for their lives depended upon it — 
the troops began their downward march, amid 
darkness, at one o'clock on the morning of the 5th; 
but the enemy were aroused, and the march had to 
be covered by a fire from the pickets ; and soon 
the extreme difficulty of such a retreat became 
apparent, as it was made amid pitchy gloom, among 
the wildest and most stupendous mountain ranges 
in the world. The main column lost its way, and 
a panic ensued. The cannon had to be aban- 
doned, and, by order of Captain Cockburn, of the 
Royal Artillery, they were hurled over a tremen- 
dous cliff, where, liowever, they were found by the 
Bhotanese. After many perils and much suffering, 
Campbell's troo[)s reached Mulcasteris head-quar- 
ters; but all their baggage was taken, together with 
the wounded, who, instead of being butchered, as 
all expected they would be, w,ere fed, kindly treated, 
and all sent in, each man with a small present* by 
order of old Tongso Punlow, wlio was then suffering 
from a bullet in his chest. 

The conduct of the 43rd on this ocoH^idn was 
severely reprehended by those who forgot to con- 
sider that, until the Bhotan expeditioih, thb corps 
had never, since its formation, acted as a battalion. 

* Calcutta Englhhman, 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

END OF THE CONTEST IN BHOTAN. — FAMINE IN ORISSA. — AFFAIRS OF MYSORE. 


The unfortunate affair of Colonel Campbell proved 
to be one of the general series of attacks upon the 
whole line of hill-posts between the two points 
named. Bishensing was assailed, on the 25th of 
January, by a strong force of Bhotanese, whose 
approach was concealed by the density of the ad- 
jacent underwood till they were within half pistol- 
shot of a stockade which our troops were in the act 
of constructing ; yet they were roughly rejuilsed by 
three companies of the Sylhet Light Infantry, who ; 
had only two men wounded by their missiles. 
Buxa was assailed in a similar manner at three 
o'clock in the morning of the 26th ; but the fiery 
little Ghoorkas who held that place repulsed them i 
bravely with bayonet and kookeric. Karly on the 
27th our stockaded post at Tazagong, in the Galla i 
Pass, was attacked with singular fury by the Bho- i 
tanesc, who sought to cut a passage into the heart ; 
of the place, but were repulsed by fifty men of the 
nth, under Lieutenant Millet, who routed them I 
with the loss of only seven men. Here, as in other 
encounters, the casualties of the enemy were un- 
known, as they always bore away their wounded. 
Though repulsed here, they did not lo^j heart, but 
began the construction of a stockade to command , 
the post of Millet, who was so harassed thereby j 
that Colonel Watson had to march to liis succour. ! 

On the 4th of February that officer attacked the | 
stockade, at the head of some infantry, with Arm- 
strong guns and a mortar ; but after cannonading 
and shelling it for two hours, he was compelled to 
fall back with the loss of I^ieutenaiit Millet killed, 
Lieutenant Cameron, R.A., mortally wounded, 
and many men of the nth Bengal Infantry. 
Meanwhile our post at Chamoorchee, which was 
held by only 150 of the Bengal Police Battalion, 
was menaced, and had some of its sentinels mur- 
dered in the night. Major Pughe, their command- 
ing officer, hastened to their succour, but found 
the Bhotanese so strongly intrenched that he was 
unable to drive them back, and had to appeal for 
aid to Brigadier Dunsford, who sent 150 Pun- 1 
jaubees under Captain Huxhara. The Bhotanese | 
were driven out, but they returned and re-occupied ' 
the work the moment our troo^^s retired. j 

The Government at Calcutta now began to find I 
their recent measures a mistake, and that there was j 
\ rigid necessity for* securing the posts that yet ! 
remained in our possession. To this end. tw’^o j 


j batteries of the Royal Artillery, the 5Sth Regiment 
' from Lucknow, and the 80th from Dumdum, were 
I marched to the north-eastern frontier without delay, 
together with three battalions of Punjaub infantry 
(the 19th, 29th, and 3Tst), under Brigadier-General 
'ibmbs, an officer whose bravery had already won 
him llie Victoria Cross. One of these batteries, with 
a wing of the 55th, moved against the Bhotanese 
in Dewangiri; the other, and the second wing, 
with H.M. 80th, the 19th and 31st Punjaubees, 
moved to reinforce the left, and the end of Feb- 
ruary saw them toiling across the fertile plains of 
Assam towards the snow-capped ridges of the 
Himalayas ; but, ere the month was over, exposure 
led to their decimation by cholera. 

Under Generals Tombs and Fraser-Tytler re- 
spectively, the troops were now divided into two 
independent columns, designated the right and left 
brigades. The last-named officer commenced hos 
tilities, on the 15th of March, by the recapture or 
Balia, at the head of the r8th Bengal and the T9th 
and 30th Punjaub Infantry, covered by the Arm- 
strongs and mortars. The latter set the stockade 
in flames \ from two ])oints tlie infantry, Ihrouglr 
fire and smoke, ruslied in with the bayonet, and, 
with the loss of only nineteen killed and wounded, 
drove out the Bhotanese, wffio left forty-four dead 
behind them. Tytler’s brigade now pushed on 
towards Buxa, where the Bhotanese abandoned a 
stockade, after which, with slight opposition, he 
took post at Chamoorchee. 

Led by General Tombs, the right brigade was 
meanwhile moving onward to recapture Dewan- 
giri, after halting at the eastern fort of Koomre- 
ketta, in a sjiacious plain at the base of the hills, 
till the right wing of the 55th and the Royal 
Artillery guns came up. In each of the five great 
])asses that led to Dewangiri, the key of the whole, 
the natives had thrown up fortifications to oppose , 
all jiassage. From Koomreketta reconnoitring 
jiarties were sent forward to inspect these works, 
and on the 13 th of March one of those, led by 
Captain Norman, stormed a stockade in the Bala- 
der Pass (leading to Dewangiri), and slew twenty- 
four of the enemy. Four days subsequently, the 
stockade in the Darungah Pass was captured, 
after which there came a last letter from Tongso 
Punlow, who was still lingering under his wound, 
asking the general why he wanted De:?^angiri 
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again, and from whom he first got permission to 
take it. 

Tombs waited at Koomreketta till the end of 
March,' when his reinforcements came up, and 
then, as the, rains were at hand, at two in the 
morning of tfie ist of April, he began his march 
into the Daningah Pass, when a fire was opened 
from a stockade upon his advanced guard, but a 
• few rounds from a gun soon caused it to be aban- 
doned ; the march was resumed, and the invaders 
halted only at the base of the hill which was 
crowned by Dewangiri. 

At seven next morning the troo])s, consisting of 
a battery of the Royal Artillery, the 12th, 29th, and 
44th Bengal Native Infantr)-’, part of the Assam 
Light Infantry, and II. M. 55th, commenced the 
attack. Along the front of the whole was the 
last-named corps extended in skirmishing order, 
while tlie guns got into position — howitzers on the 
right, and mortars on the left — at 600 yards* range; 
but they soon closed up to half that distance from 
the enemy’s works, which were formed of a central 
stockade, flanked by two others, distant respectively 
at 120 and 150 yards. As the artillery were now 
unable to act, from the nature of the ground, the 
extended hie., of the 55th crei)t iij) the*slope of the 
hill, and fired into tlie loopholes of the stockade, 
wathin the distance of 100 yards, and from these 
close apertures the fire was briskly returned, when 
^ the bugles sounded for the storrners to advance. 

A party of these were repulsed in attempting to 
carry the stockade on tlie right ; another assailed 
the central one, but was unable to iind entrance, 
till Captain Truro and Lieutenants Douglas and 
Griffiths gallantly showcil a ivay by climbing over 
tlie palisades. AVhen they leaped down, sword in 
hand, among the Bhotauese, the latter became 
panic-stricken, and offered no resistance. Then 
the native troops rushed in, and the natural blood- 
thirstiness of the Hindostanecs was shown hy an 
indiscriminate slaughter, in which tlie discomfited 
storrners from the right look an active })art, till 
every Bhotanese in the place was destroyed by the 
Sikhs and Patans, whose conduct on this occasion 
was not exceptional, says Dr. Rennie ; “ it is their 
character whenever they get an oi^portunity of so 

dealing with a beaten foe Very different 

is said to have been the conduct of flie men of the 
55th (Queen’s) Regiment, to such of the wounded 
as escaped the bayonets of the native soldiery. 
They were seen supplying them widi water, and 
dothg what they could to relieve their sufferings 
by ]^lacing tliem in more comfortable positions.” 
lire' gattisoiis of the smaller stockades, on be- 
holdiijg the capture of tbe great one, fled down 


the mountain, and once more Dewangiri was ours, 
with the loss of only one officer, who was shot 
in the groin, and three others injured by stones 
from slings; hence the slaughter that was 

most unjustifiable, though our officers did all in 
their power to avert the wholesale butcheiy. 

Deemed untenable during tlie monsoon, the 
buildings at Dewangiri were utterly destroyed, and 
by the 7th of April all the European trOops. w^e 
on their homeward march to Calcutta. General 
Tombs returned to Gwalior, leaving to Fr^er- 
Tytler the establishment of the chain of hill-posts, 
fourteen in number, extending from Tezpore .to 
Darjeeling, along the western side of Lower AssajH 

The Bhotanese were supposed to be completely 
crushed now ; but the Government was again mis- 
taken, for, in 1866, an army of 7,000 men, in- 
cluding a considerable number of Europeans, had 
once more to penetrate their mountain passes, 
which was achieved on the eastward and westward 
simultaneously. These measures so completely 
overawed the Deb Rajah that lie conformed to all 
we required of him, and concluded a treaty with 
our civil commissioner, Colonel Bruce. One of its 
conditions was, that in consideration of the terri- 
tory we had annexed, the Government of India 
should pay to that of Bhotan the annual sum of 
^2,500 sterling, which was to be increased to 
twice that amount, or 50,000 rupees, in the event 
of our failing to fulfil the stipulation, and so ended 
the desultory war with Bhotan. 

Sir Hugh Rose, the Commander-in-chief in 
India, who liad attained such distinction there, 
resigned in February, 1865. He had long been 
regarded as one of our most able general officers, 
and was deservedly raised to the peerage as Baron 
Strathnairii, in the county of Nairn, and of Jhansi, 
in the East Indies. He was succeeded as Com- 
mander-in-chief by Sir William Rose Mansfield, 
Iv.C.B., an officer who had served with distinction 
in the campaigns of the Sutlej and Punjaub, in the 
Crimea, and throughout the Mutiny. 

One of the most important legislative measures 
of Sir John Lawrence had reference to the tenancy 
question in the Punjaub and Oude. Ho was most 
earnest in his desire to iirotect the just rights of 
the hereditary cultivators against the encroach- 
ments of the landholders, whether zemindars or 
talookdars. In 1865, a great outcry was raised 
against the acts which were of his creation^ as 
being of a nature calculated to unsettle the eugagse- 
ments which had been made with the landholders, 
and to revive disaffection. Oil inquiry it was dis- 
covered that the ryots in Oude, for whose benefit 
the Government had incurred the greatest risk, had 
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joined the talookdars during the Mutiny, oblivious 
of- the oppression and petty tyranny under which 
diey had groaned for generations, and that in fact 
there was no class to whom the term of hereditary 
cultivators could be applied. 

With great earnestness and no small acrimony 
the question was discussed, and then silenced by a 
despatch from Sir Charles AVood, who desired the 


L1865. 

and yet, contrary to what might be expected, 
they are far from being unhappy. The law allows 
a husband to beat his wife, and for infidelity to 
maim her, or else put her to death ; but T have 
never known these severities resorted^ to, and rarely 
any sort of harsh behaviour. A man is despised 
wlio is seen much in company with women. A 
wife, therefore, never looks for any fondling from 
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local authorities ‘‘ to take especial care, without 
sacrificing the just rights of others, to maintain the 
talookdars of Oude in that jiosition of considera- 
tion and dignity which 1 .ord Canning s Government 
contemplated conferring on tlicm.” 

3’he social condition of the Hindoo peasant was 
not a very high one. According to a paper read 
by Mr. Coats before the Literary Society of Bom- 
bay, we are told that "'the women of the culti- 
vators, like those of other Asiatics, are seldom the 
.subject of gallantry, and are looked upon rather 
as part of their live-stock than as companions, 


her husband ; it is thought unbecoming in him 
even to mention her name, and she is never 
allowed to eat in company with him from the time 
of their wedding dinner, but patiently waits on him 
during his meals, and makes her repast on what 
he leaves. But, setting aside these marks of con- 
tcm})t, she is always treated with kindness and for- 
bearance, unless her conduct is perverse and bad, 
and she has her entire liberty. The women have 
generally the sole direction of household affairs, 
and, if clever, notwithstanding all their disadvan- 
tages, gain as great an ascendency over their lords 
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a$ in other parts of th^ world.” But the author miles in length, with an averaig^ l^iidth of seventy; 
quoted gives us the reverse of this picture of a and though generally a barren its 

Hindoo cultivator's establishment, by adding that eastern portion equals any part bf India; in folility, 
^‘the condition of these interesting people is ex- particularly in its crops of rice. 3l|ie !tot^ M 
tremely deplorable. Their houses are all crowded, of rains in 1865 had given the Benjgal Goyieinr^ 
and not sufficiently ventilated, and their cattle and premonition of the scarcity that wa$ to 
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families are often under the same roof. Their follow ; but they took no measures to avert the 
, food, though seldom deficient in quantity, is not evil. They were, in fact, quite indifferent, till the 
always wholesome and nutritious, and they are visitation came, and it was too late in the season to 
wretchedly clothed, though exercise and water- obtain succour by sea ; yet the calamity was gready 
drinking generally make them wear well. The mitigated by the humanity and exertions 
constant, labour of the women out of doors unfits Harris, Governor of Madras; but the VictibKS 
them for nurses, and a large proportion of their numbered three-quarters of a million, and their fete 
chi^^ten, in consequence, die in infancy.” cast a deep stain on the Bengal authorities.'* ' 

, there occurred a desolating famine in In 1867 the affairs of Mysore we^e hroti^ to 

the peat , jftOvince of Orissa, which is about 400 # Marshman, Abndg. 

ao 
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an during the administration of Sir John 

Lawrence* Lord William Bentinck had been con- 
strained by the oppression and insufferable misrule 
of the rajah to assume the government of that 
country, and grant him a pension suitable to his 
ratik and requirements, while the local administra- 
tion placed in the hands of General Cubbon, 
one of the old Company's greatest statesmen, under 
whose care Mysore attained a state of unexampled 
prosperity. The rajah petitioned Viscount Har- 
dinge to replace the government in his hands. 
The question was referred to General Cubbon, 
whose local knowledge enabled him to report willi 
confidence, that every improvement that had been 
made had encountered the most strenuous opposi- 
tion on the part of the rajah, and tliat the trans- 
ference of the government of Mysore to him would 
have a most fatal efiecl upon the people and their 
prosperity: the request was consequently declined. 

In no way daunted by this result, the rajah made 
similar applications successively to Lords Dal- 
housie, Canning, and Elgin, and to Sir J olm Law- 
rence ; but all emphatically refused. Sir Charles 
Wood upheld the decisions of the five governors- 
general*. The rajah then proceeded to adopt a 
son, in the old Indian fashion, and demanded that 
he should be acknoAvlcdged as the heir to his 
throne. In the creation of the i)rincipality in 1801, 
Lord Wellesley had expressly declared that he 
excluded all heirs and successors to the musnud 
of Mysore, limiting the enjoyment thereof to the 
rajah alone, on whom he had bestowed it as a 
personal gift j but in 1867 the Conservative Secre- 
tary of State for India reversed the decision of all 
the public functionaries there, and recognised the 
adopted son as the future heir to the throne, and 
to whom the administration of the country was to 
be committed on his coming of age. 

Since reinforcements for the army of Egypt, 
under Sir David Baird, no Indian troops had gone 
westward till this year, when the Abyssinian war 
was undertaken, and Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, then 
Goyii|l|lQr of Bombay, assured the Ministry that a 
suiiicij^^ fotce could easily be dispatched before 
the eud of 1867. The command of the troops des- 
tined' to act against King Theodore was assigned 
to j^r JEtobert Napier, then Commander-in-chief of 
the Bombay surmy, an officer of a Scottish family, 
tkoogSh ! bom in Ceylon. He had served in the 
camp^gn of the Sutlej, and been senior engineer 
at rMoultan, Goojerat, and I.ucknowj and he 
wijtmgly undertook the enterprise, in wliich the 
natund, obstacles were more to be feared than 
am&ed reaiatance- Among the three Indian pre- 
sidd||iea there arose a jealous contention as toj 


the contribution of a quota of troops from each,, 
and on this subject Sir Robert Napier wrote thus- 
on the sth of September: — 

“ I consider it especially of advantage to have* 
the native regiments, if possible, of one army, as- 
they work in harmony with, and rely upon, each 
other. If they are of different presidencies, feelings- 
of great bitterness arise when one is left in the rear, 
and partialities arc conjured up as a reason why 
one or other is not taken to the front.” 

Sir Robert Napier estimated that for this expedi- 
tion 12,000 men would be required, including 2,000 
to remain in port to cover the embarkation of the ; 
rest; and with the exception of one regiment of 
Dragoon Guards, some of the Royal Artillery, and. 
four regiments of infantry, the troops embarked be- 
longed to the Bombay army, including a battalion 
of Beloochees, whom an eye-witness describes as^ 

splendid regiment — tall, active, and serviceable- 
looking men as 1 ever saw. Tlieir dress is a 
dark green tunic, with scarlet facings and frogs, 
Irowsers of a lighter green, a scarlet cap, with a 
large black turban around it; altogether a very 
picturesque dress."* But the expedition on which 
these troops departed, though crowned with the 
most comj)lete success, does not belong to the 
history of India. 

In a brilliant durbar, lield at laicknow in 1867, 
Sir John Lawrence received, in Her Majesty's 
name, the lioniage of the talookdars, zemindars, 
and other landholdeis of Glide, who then appeared 
to have become sincerely loyal to the British 
Government. 

In the same year the generals of Russia sue- ' 
cecded in establishing a ])rotectorate over the 
semi-barbarous state of Bokhara, or Usbekistan, 
in Central Asia, the then reigning ameer of which 
owed to his new jiatrons the safe possession of a 
throne that had been assailed by dissatisfied sub- 
jects under his rebellious son. This acquisition of 
Bokhara brought the Russians — ever a source of 
anxiety in India — into the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Afghanistan, and afforded them a coij- 
venient opportunity for interference in the perpetu^ 
civil wars which distracted that country. An 
Afghan prince, with a body of his fierce mom^- 
taineers, was already serving in the Russian anny9 , 
and it was evident that other defeated pretenders- 
might court the favour of allies so powerful 

Dost Mohammed, who had faithfully mOTtained- 
his engagements with the British Government, had 
died in 1863. His son, Shere Ali, whom he had 
nominated his successor, mounted the throng 
was soon driven from it, though he 

• Henty's '* March to J ■ , ; 
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ceeded in covering it. While these intestine 
struggles were in progress, Sir John Lawrence 
maintained strict neutrality, and avoided all inter- 
ference in a contest that desolated the country. 

This policy was applauded by some ** as masterly 
inactivity,” and it may possibly have been the more 
prudent course ; but it soon became apparent that 
the rapid progress of Russian influence in Bokhara 
* rendered the maintainance of such a policy imprac- 
ticable. The administration of Sir John Lawrence, 
which was now drawing to a close, was marked by 
an earnest advocacy of an open Christian course 
in the government of India, and especially of 
making the Bible a class-book in all Government 
schools, but allowing the attendance of the native 
pupils to be completely voluntary. 

It was also marked by a great attention to works 
of irrigation, and just before the expiration of his 
term of office he drew up a minute, detailing those 
which had been completed and planned for all the 
three presidencies. The proposed works would 
have Required an expenditure of many crores of 
rupees ; but as the finances exhibited a yearly 
deficit, the complete canalisation of India had to 
be deferred to a more auspicious period. 

On his quitting office in the beginning of 1869, 
the leading journal wrote thus : — “ It is asserted 
that Sir John Lawrence has lately seen reason to 
modify the absolutely neutral policy which he has 
observed during the lengthened contest in Afghan- 
istan. It is unfortunate tliat he should be replaced 
by an inexperienced successor at a moment when 
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a comprehensive. knowlecige.df -A^tic^ p is 

more than ever required by 'lfie'^em of India. 
For the present, the Russians in "die 

adjacent regions have given no offence to 

the Indian Government, nor is their f^wer, 

at so great a distance from their resOuriceV Et^iy 
at any time to be formidable. It is only m iteallrig 
with disaffected subjects or turbulent neighbours 
that the vicinity of a second European power might 
lead to complications.” * 

At this very time we were nearly on the brink of 
a collision once more with the Chinese, and had to 
employ a small naval squadron to avenge the 
wrongs of certain missionaries, though it must 
seem doubtful whether such interference was justi- 
fied by our last treaty with “ the Celestial Empire," 
or by international right ; and it was perhaps justly 
— though some said harshly — urged then that “ it 
was i^apossible to protect all British adventurers 
who, in the prosecution either of commercial or 
religious designs, think fit to reside in remote and 
uncivilised regions. A missionary is not bound to 
expose himself to death or torture ; and if he 
thinks fit to incur the risk, he must not suppose 
that he has always a British squadron at his 
back.” 

Sir John Lawrence, after his return to Britain, 
was raised to the peerage of the United Kingdom 
on the 27th of March, 1869, as Baron Lawrence of 
the Punjaub and of Grately in the county of South- 
ampton, and otlier honours and rewards were de- 
servedly conferred upon him. 


CHAPTER LX. 

THE ISLES OF BRITISH INDIA. 


In most histories of our Eastern Empire, save by 
an occasional reference, these dependencies of the 
^eat continent are seldom mentioned and rarely 
'described, with the exception of Ceylon and 
Penang, of which we have given detailed accounts 
chronologically, in their places. The other islands 
axe Manax ahd Rameshwaram, the Lacadives and 
Maldives, the Mergui Archipelago, the Andaman 
and Nfcobar Isles. 

‘ iTbe two first-named lie between Ceylon and the 
cbiLfSt ii the Deccan. Manar is eighteen miles in 
wititf an average breadth of three, and is 
separated from Ceylon by an aim of the sea, which 


at low water is partly dry. It is nearly covered 
with pretty groves of the cocoa-nut and palmyra 
trees, and is famous for its black cattle. From the 
western point of this island to that of Ramedi- 
waram there runs a bank of sand called Adam’s 
Bridge, which the Hindoos regard as the remah^ 
of a bridge constructed by their demi-god 
when he invaded Ceylon, since when the 
have enjoyed a sacred character, as 
then the soldiers of Krishnu. AcroSsf tKft 
are three openings or channels — OWO 
Tal-Manar passage, the second eight to dio 
# Times, i868. " : 
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westward of the isle, and a third eleven miles from 
Ramediwaram, called the Tanny-Coody passage.* 
Manat was first occupied by the Portuguese in 
1560, but it was taken from them by the Dutch in 
1658, after a tough engagement, at the head of 
1,000 men with twelve frigates, after which they 
made it a place of exile for their refractory subjects. 
It was fonnerly noted for its pearl fishery, which 
now has passed away. 

Rameshwaraih, the other isle at the northern 
extremity of Ceylon, is low, flat, about ten miles in 
length, and is considered as the most southerly 
pier of the series of shoals and coi.il rocks coim 
posing the Bridge of Adam or Kama, and has a 
population of more than 5,000. “TJic name sig- 
nifies the temple of Rama,” says an old account, 
**and there is a pagoda belonging to the lord of 
the isle, which tliey say contains immense treasure. 
The lord of it has built a strong castle opposite 
to the coast of Coromandel and Madura, which 
commands a straight jiassage leading to Manar, 
Jaffnapatam, and Negapatam.”! 

The jiagoda or temi)le is entered by a gateway 
100 feet in height, under whicli no European has 
ever yet been permitted to ])ass ; in architecture it 
closely resembles the Egyptian, Within it is an 
image of Rama, winch is batlied every day with 
water brought 1,000 miles, from the Canges; and 
consequently the conc:oiirse of pilgrims jugglers, 
and beggars is very great, and each pays according 
to his zeal or ability. All surjilus, after the ex])ensc 
of the temple, becomes the property of a Brahmin 
family, whose chief is named the Pandaram^ and 
with whose emoluments our Government does not 
interfere. The whole island is dedicated to the 
purposes of religion; no plough is allowed to 
break its sacred soil, and no animal, w'ild or tame, 
permitted to be killed within its precincts ; but 
early in the fourteenth century the Mohammedans 
carried their arms into it, and erected a mosejue in 
testimony of their zeal. 

In the Indian Ocean, 150 miles westward of the 
Deccan, lie the Lacadives, a group of isles which 
are divided into fifteen clusters of two or more 
each, surt^unded by locks, coral reefs, and dry, un- 
inhabited s|>Ots. They were discovered by Vasco 
da Gama in 1499, but J)asscd to Britain, with 
Caamra, at the close of the eighteenth century. 
Each cluster is called an attollon, and the natives, 
who are of Axab&n origin, and about 10,000 In 
number, assert that each of these was formerly 
one iS.^d, through which the encroaching sea has 
made inroads. Owing to the extreme intricacy of 
the navigation, they are seldom visited by European 

• Major Re^rti f “Allas Geogmphus," 1712. 




ships. The three principal isles are Anderot, 
Caharita, and Akhalu, and all are of coral forma- 
tion. The first of these presents one remarkable 
feature, in the land being highest on the wind- 
ward side, where it rises almost perpendicularly 
from an unfathomable depth, whereas all the others 
are protected to windward by sloping banks of 
coral. 

q'he larger isles grow plantains, cocoa-trees, the 
manufacture of coir from the husk of the nut being, 
with the cultivation of rice and fishing, the sole 
occupation of the peaceful and inoffensive inhabi- 
tants, whose circulating medium is the cowrie-shells * 
that are found upon their shores. An old writer, 
De la Val, tells us that those “who are much in 
the sun about noon often lose their sight in the 
evening, and for tlie recovery of it take the liver of 
a cock boiled, wTitc certain magic words upon it, 
and swallow it just before sunset.” lie adds that 
he and his companions found much benefit from 
this recipe, though they omitted to use the charm. 
Only twenty days’ consumption of rice can now be 
grown in all these islands ; the rest is imported 
from the continent. 

Two hundred miles south-west of Cape Comorin 
lies another cluster of coral islands, named the 
Maldives, in seventeen grout)s or aflo/ls, the entire 
chain of w'liicli has a length of .166 geograi)hical 
miles, and the narrow channels between which arc 
most unsafe for ships of burden, owing to the 
bottom being coral, and the anchorage near the 
sJiore, on wliicli the mighty surge of the Indian 
Ocean is for ever rolling in tumultuous fury. Some 
of these clusters are now wasting away before its 
violence ; and in many places the cocoa-nut groves ,, 
of the attidls arc already standing in the water, ' 
One island has totally disappeared; but a sacred 
banyan tree that grows uj)on it is still visible. 

The natives of the Maldives, estimated at more 
than 200,000, are of African race, though the 
higher orders among them, by their fairness 6f 
complexion, seem of l^ersian descent. They carry 
on a considerable trade with tlie continent of India 
by means of decked boats, and, like the peopled 
the Lacadives, they traffic by means of cowrie-shdisi 
which are valued at one rupee per goolak^ a bundle 
of about 1,200. They are a quiet and peaCable* 
race, and the awkw^ardess of their sword and spear 
exercise at festivals shows that they are but little 
accustomed to use them. Their only military duty 
is to serve in rotation, with muskets, at tK^ palac^ 
of their prince at Maid They are both civilised 
and hospitable. In 1777 a French shiji, hiring 
many ladies on board, was cast away on 
Yemcty, and they were treated with the utmost 
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kindness and attention* The poverty of these isles 
— perhaps, save those of Mcrgui, the poorest in 
British India— has saved them from foreign inva- 
sion, although the Portuguese erected a fort on one 
of them, but were soon driven off. Hyder Ali con- 
templated Jtheir conquest by his fleet, till frustrated 
by his wars with the British and Mahrattas. It is 
singular that, among the Maldives, the brewers 
reside in one group, the goldsmiths in another, and 
the locksmiths, mat- makers, potters, turners, and 
joiners each inhabit their respective group. 

The Ordinary dress of the men consists of drawers 
and a cummerbund. The head-people wear in ad- 
dition a sash of embroidered silk or cotton ; and 
on Fridays, when attending the mosque, a white 
turban and overshirt reaching to the ankles. The 
women's dress is a skirt from the waist to the knees, 
and they are not kept from the view of strangers, 
or secluded, as in most Mohammedan societies, 
though a plurality of wives is allowed. 

The Mergui Archipelago is a chain of bold and 
rocky* isles, which lie in a triple line from north to 
south along the coast of Tenasserim, with deej), 
Avide, and smooth channels between them. They 
are covered with trees — red-wood, lance-wood, 
satin-wood, and cocoas — and arc edged witli rocks, 
w^hich aie encrusted with little oysttu's. Small rills 
of pure water pour down their sides; but a few 
patches of cultivation arc only to be found in those 
opposite the town of Mcrgui. There is a spacious 
harbour, capable of containing a fleet, on the north 
side* of St. Matthew's Isle, formed by it and the 
adjacent islets, named Phipps, Hastings, Russell, 
4 txid Barwell. A mce of men, named Cleclongs, are 
found scattered among these Mergui islands, where 
their dread of the Malay pirates keeps them in con- 
stant locomotiou to escape slavery. Of this race 
Dr. Heifer is the only traveller who lias written 
any account; and on his landing among them, he 
says a general terror spread everywhere, the com- 
munity not knowing wliether friend or foe had 
•come. Suspecting an incursion of the Malays, 
the women and children fled into the interior, and 
their best property, sea-slugs and rice, had been 
buried in all hurry in the jungle. Finding that a 
white man had come among them, the whole com- 
tnttnit;y came in. the morning lo welcome me.” 
They are chiefly fishermen; but he adds that 
they have no nets— the trident is their only 
we^tppi^j-and with it they spear sharks as well as 
afl the rest is done with the da/i, or hand, 
tnow no othet instrument.’ 
fJficobar Isles, which lie i8o miles south- 
,axe^ a British possession. The 
f named Sambelong; but 


the two most yisited by llurppe^^v^e 
and Nancoury; there are nii^ ‘ a 

multitude that are nameless. 
covered with wood, and some have large 
are of little value. In 1756 the Danes jstttenfil)^ 
to make a settlement on Nancoury, f but 
scarcely one settler remained alive. Tb^ „tyere 
chiefly Baptist missionaries, who sought qdhvert 
the natives, who are of Hindoo race with an inter- 
fusion of Malay blood. The men are nearly rbpard- 
less, and shave their eyebrows, but never cut their 
nails. 

'J'hc climate is unhealthy, owing to the ^ heavy 
dews by night. In the year 1782, the 
hrook^ East Indiaman, came for supplies, to .the 
Great Nicobar, and out of twenty-one persons who 
slept a single night on shore fifteen perished, four 
others had severe fevers, and the only persons 
who escai)cd in safety were two who walked about 
the whole night. 

The weapon of the men is a javelin ; the women, 
wlio are rennrkable for their ugliness, till the 
ground. Most of the country ships from the dif- 
ferent coasts of India touch at the Nicobar Isles 
to procure cocoa-nuts, which they purchase at the 
rate of four for a leaf of tobacco, and a hundred 
for a yard of blue cloth — the former is the current 
medium of all exchange and barter. The yams 
grown in these isles are the finest in India, and the 
oranges are good and abundant. 

The Andaman Isles (the penal settlement of 
British India) arc a grouj) in the Bay of Berigal, 
forming the larger and more northerly portion of 
that island chain which stretches from the southern 
shore of Burmah to tlic north-westward of gurnatra. 
The length of the Great Andaman is, about 150 
miles, and is from eighteen to thirty in breidth. 
The Little Andaman, thirty miles to the, SQU^' of 
it, is twenty-eight miles long by seventeen .bi^d. 
In the former is a mountain 2,400 feet hig|h»V 
climate is temperate, and on both grow the banyan, 
almond, and oil-trees, the latter to a vast height, 
and many other beautiful kinds' of wood ; amid 
which scoqiions, snakes, and lizards abound, and 
in the branches of which, as well as in the rocks, 
the salanganc, a kind of swallow, builds its nest, 
which is edible, and an object of traffic. 

The aborigines, whose total number does,, JUpt 
exceed 2,500, are an anomalous race of the 
degraded and repulsive description ; and are 
])osed to be the descendants of a cargo, 
slaves wrecked upon these isles, whic}v 
had been uninhabited. Fierce, amUing, 
dictive, they are perfectly black, ovPt fivp 

feet in height, with huge disproportioned heads, 
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high shoulders, small limbs, and protuberant > Demon of die Storms, whose wrath they deprecate 
stomachsi The only covering of their persons cOh- in wild and barbarous choruses. In the time of 
sists of mud, in which they are constantly coated i Ksempfer they were deemed cannibal, but this baS 
as SL protection from the noxious insects which ! been since disproved. 

infest these isles. Their woolly hair they dye red ! The necessity for a British establishment, as 
wth ochre. Their habitations are branches of i shelter for shipping east of Bengal, an^ also as a 
trer s, spread over four short poles ; their couches ] depot for the reception of convicts, induced the 
are leaves, and they have no vessels capable of Government to establish a colony at Port Chatham 
rcipisting the action of fire. Their weapons are (in 1791), a well-sheltered, picturesque embayment 
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and lances of iron-wood. The former are 
strung with vegetable fibre ; their arrows j 
pointed with fish-bone. Their mode of ! 
a cocoa-tree is remarkable — running i 
up rij||i. and descending with astonishing ; 

veloS^v\r|i^; tempestuous weather they are reduced ' 
td'^, want, feeding on rats, lizards, and! 

sn^es, ind'^perishing when these resources fail. * 
affinity to any other in 
;^d the celestial bodies and ; 

especially one named the ' 



at the south-eastern extiemity of the Great Anda^ 
man. Two years subsequently a similar attempt 
w'as made at Port Cornwallis, in the same islapd ; 
but the extreme unhealthiness of the k>calit^,!,!iib*. 
gether with the ferocious disposition of tlie 
and their excessive hostility to all strangOT, refa* 
dered tlie attempt abortive.* . \ i ^ ‘ \ ' 

We shall have again to refer to 
when detailing the unfortunate fate of Ifedipcws^or 
to Sir John Lawrence in the admimbttadbddflud^ 
• ’’Asiatic Researches^ '^vola, il ^ 

, 1 , 1 " 'i ".111 ; ^'*1 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

E 4 RL OF MAYO VICEROY, — SHERE ALI. — THE REVENUE OF INDIA.— THE FEUDATORY PRINCES. — ^THE 

LUSHAI WAR. 


Richard Southwell Bourke, Earl of Mayo, was 
the next Viceroy of India. Born at Dublin in 
iff22, he was a man of refined literary taste and 
higli diplomatic talent. When Lord Naas, he had 
been M.P. for Kilkenny, and had thrice been Sec- 
retary for Ireland. Prior to his departure for tlic 
East, he paid a farewtdl visit to liis native land, to 
which, with all its associations, lie was tenderly 
attached, and in October, i86S*, was at Palmers- 
town, his family seat. 'I’hc day before he left 
these scenes for ever,’' says his biograi>]\cr, “ he 
chose a shady spot in the (juiet little churchyard 
on his Kildare estate, and begged that if he never 
returned, he might be brought home and laid 
there,” as if some foreboding of the sudden fate 
that awaited him had passed tliroiigh his mind. 

On the 13th of October, he left Palmcrstown, as 
he tells us in his diary, amid tears and wailing, 
much leave-taking, and great sorrow.” On the 
25th, he dined with the Prince of ^Valcs, at Marl- 
borough House; and on the iilh of November, 

1868, left London for India, ])y the overland route. 
He reached Calcutta, on llie nth of January, 

1869, where his receiition on llie great flight of 
■steps at Government House formed an im])Osing I 
spectacle. He was received by the woin and 
veteran viceroy in full uniform, “his face blanclicd, 
and his tall figure shrunken by forty years of 
Indian service ; but his head erect and his eye 
still bright with the fire that had burst forth so 
gloriously in India’s siijireme lioiir of iiecd.^ Tlie 
earl took the oaths as viceroy on the 12th of 
Januar}^ 1869. 

One of his first acts was to modify Sir John 
Lawrence's policy of non-interference with the 
affair^ of Afghanistan, and to confirm .amicable 
relations with Shore Ali, the reigning ameer. His 
predecessor had fixapienlly been censured for his 
persistent neutrality during the struggle for siijirc- 
macy among the descendants of Dost ISlohammcd; 
and it is no doubt probable that Shcre Ali, when 
his rule ^vas finally established, ma)' have felt but 
fiinall gratitude to the \'iceioy of India for the 
tardy recognition of his title, thougli, as an Eastern 
ruler, he was little inclined to regulate his policy 
by sentimentalism. He w\as, however, invited to 
an interview with Jj>rd Mayo, who rocei\'ed him 
^ Hunter's “ Life of the Earl of Mayo/’ 


with every pomp at Umballa, on the 29th of 
March. With the Russian dominion steadily ex- 
tending itself over Central Asia, and almost to the 
base of the Afghan mountains, Shere Ali saw the 
necessity for an alliance with the only power which 
was strong enough to protect him; and in his 
journey to Umballa he had a good opportunity of 
:ij)j)reciating the strength and discipline of our 
troops in North-western India. Although it was 
deemed unnecessary to conclude a formal alliance, 
Shcre Ali was gratified by a subsidy of twelve lacs 
yearly and a supply of arms. 

By all this he no doubt understood that our 
Government simply desired the maintenance of his 
power and independence, as a native prince, in- 
terposed between us and the Russian advance to 
Khiva and Bokhara. I.ord Mayo rendered himself 
poimlar with all the native ]winces by his gracious- 
ness, and willi the European community by his 
winning manners and noble hosjntality. In all his 
domestic administration he ju'ofited largely by his 
parliamentary and Irish official training to exercise 
a vigilant supervision of finances. On a careful 
revision of the Indian Irndgct, it appeared that the 
i expenditure largely exceeded the revenue; and he 
began at once, by a vigorous effort, to restore 
eijiiilibrium, by a sweeping system of retrench- 
ment.* 

Before the end of his first year, Lord Mayo had 
completed his circuit of India, or 5,666 miles, by 
rail, steamer, and sdcldle. In the latter he some- 
times travelled from sixty to eighty-six miles a day, 
and he availed himself of every conceivable con- 
A’cyance — Punjaub camels, Bengal elephants, and 
ihevaMs, or riding cows of the Himalayas. From 
Bombay he sailed to the coast of Goa, and where- 
ever he went w'c arc told that the consolidation of 
the British i)owcr in India struck him “ as a marvel 
of labour,” 

On the 1 6th of November, 1869, the fetes 
inaugurating the opening of that link between 
pAirope and India, the Suez Canal, took place. 
They commenced with religious ceremonies in the 
open air; at these were present the Empress of 
the French, the Khedive of Egypt, the Emperor 
of Austria, the Crown Princes of Prussia^ Hdland, 
Sweden, and the Grand Duke Michael^ of Russi^ > 

* Times, 1869, 
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with many other toyal personages, and the diplo- 1 
matic representatives of all nations ; and on the ' 
20th the canal was traversed by forty sea-going 
vessels, among which was the imperial yacht, Azgk, 
with the Empress Eugenie on board. 

That this great work has been a success experience 
has proved. In 1870, for instance, the tolls taken 
came to ;^^2o6,373; in 1874, they were ;£994,375; 

* and Mr. Fitzgerald records * that the receipts 
were trebled in two years from tlie opening, and in 
the next four years this amount had been almost 
doubled ; while the receipts at the end of the last 
year (1875) nearly six times those of the first. 
This progress, or anything approaching to it, will 
not, of course, be maintained • but, on the other 
hand, the steady increase at five per cent, at which 
some competent authorities have declared it will 
settle down, seems far too low. There are hardly 
any data to go upon, the development being 
literally incalculable, for we know not to what 
extent the trade with tlie F.ast may expand under 
the new encouragement, and fifteen or twenty ])cr 
cent, steady increase does not seem so improbable.” 

Ever since the Suez Canal service has been 
instituted, all II. M. troops proceeding by Ihvit 
route 10 India have been directed to ‘‘call for 
orders ” at Gibraltar and Malta. 

In the same year there was held a great in- 
dustrial exhibition at Kurrachee, in Scinde, tlie 
chief entrepot of the Indias ; and to celebrate the 
event medals in bronze and silver were struck, 
bearing upon them for the first time since the 
capture of Delhi by General Wilson that title 
which became such a vexed matter seven years 
after, “Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and 
Empress of India.” The same title was used three 
years subsequently, in an address by the Rajah of 
Jeypore. in connection with the Baroda inquiry. 

For the first time in our national history, an 
Jndian budget was presented to the British Parlia- 
ment in 1868-9, the Duke of Argyll in the 
iPeers and Mr. Grant Duff in the Commons ; and 
from the accounts presented to the latter, in May, 
1870, the net receipts and expenditure were as 
follows : — 

Total revenue (net) ... ;£’4o,oi2,925 
Expenditure over revenue 4,144,643 

;£‘44, 157,568 + 

;Of the improvement of the agricultural popu- 
lation of India we find Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
the financial Minister there, wilting thus on the 
ivtil pf July, 1870: — After mentioning that wages 

Great Canal at Suez ” (2 vols). 
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had risen from two to eight ann^^.^^ 
goes on to say that the peasant ptoprietOfS 
“become emancipated from the vulage,. 
lenders, to whom they had been enihr^eij time 
out of mind. They have been clevatedVl^^ ’ a. 
state of physical ease and abundance, so thii th© 
lime has now come for commencing their^ educ- 
tion and moral improvement on a comprehensive 
and systematic plan. There was no use in attempt- 
ing it while they were ground down to the earth, 
and were struggling for daily subsistence. They 
are now so well olf that innumerable jstories axe 
current about the fancy bullocks in which they 
indulge, and the marriage-portions they give their 
daughters; and Oriental imagination has even 
marked the change by die characteristic mythical 
ploughing with a silver ploughshare. The agricul- 
turists are the only class to whom the great rises 
of iirices have been pure gain. The merchants have 
liad immense losses from the panic and collapse of 
trade; the Government has lost by high salaries 
and ]^rices what it gained by high prices ; but the 
jieasants have kept their share, and their share was 
the largest. The result is that ‘ the poor ryot ^ 
with his ‘ scanty subsistence is a thing of the 
past. Then there is the excise duty on spirits and 
drugs. This ought to be screwed up to the highest 
])Ossib]e point w'hich will not encourage smuggling. 
'Ihat is the principle on which all Anglo-Indian 
Governments profess to act, and they have only ta 
go on, and really carry it into effect” 

One of the most noted features in Lord Mayors 
administration was the projection of another system 
of railways, embracing 10,000 miles, to be ebn- 
structed by the State, and not by the agency Of 
guaranteed companies. A rigid economist of time,, 
the earl lose always at dawn, and began the work 
of the day at once, frefiuently, in his ardour for 
business, omitting the morning ride so ustial with 
all Europeans in India. In a private letter to 
H.M. Ministers, dated the 23rd of Kovember,. 
1870, he wrote thus: — 

“ Our relations witli the native feudatory states 
are, on the whole, satisfactory, though they are by- 
no means defined. Wc act on the principle of 
non-interference, but wc must constantly interfere. 
We allow them to keep up armies, but we cannot 
permit thorn to go to war. We encourage them to 
establish courts of justice, but we cannot heat of 
them trying Europeans. We recognise them aa 
separate sovereigns, but we daily issue 
orders which are implicitly obeyed. 
them, as in the Tonk case, when the ruler 
or sanctions a grievous crime; or create^ aft ad- 
ministration for them, as in the tJlwftr case, when 
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a i^hief inisgovem$ or worries his subjects. With 
some we pla^e political agents, with others we do 
not. With* some, as with Jeypore, Bhopal, and 
Patiala, we ate on terms of intimacy and friendship; 
otl^ers, such as Dholapore and Ulwar, we scarcely 
ever address, except to find fault with them for 
gross neglect of duty. In fact, all our action 
with regard to these petty despotic States is 
governed by the circumstances of the time and the 
character of the ruler, and it must be so if we arc 
to influence them for good/' 

Lord Mayo discerned much evil in our feudatory 
system, and was much hurt by the native malad- 
ministration, which the principle of non-interference 
left him powerless to amend -as all petty inter- 
meddling precluded salulory intervention ; yet he 
greatly wished to develop such a scheme of general 
government as would secure to the many princes 
of India their present cherished independence, 
while at the same lime arming the suzerain with 
power to check their abuse of authority over their 
people. 

In the second year of his administration he found 
that in Rajpootana improvement proceeded slowly, 
and that the power of tlie princes over their 
thakoorSy or barons, was no greater than it used to 
be of old; and that in Jodpore and Ulwar female 
infanticide, and many other social evils, ])revailed 
to an enormous extent, and that in all these dis- 
tricts there was a vast amount of undetected crime ; 
but Lord Mayo was not one of those reformers 
who hope to change the customs, habits, and 
thoughts of a peojfle in a day. He kejit his hands 
‘Smslained by a single annexation,” yet he made 
every native prince to feel that, if he jiroved unfit 
to rule, the sceptre would be taken from him.* 

Ulwar was now to be the scene of some trouble. 
This state lies north-east of Rajpootana, and com- 
prises, with its adjuncts, a superficial area of about 
3,000 square miles, populated by 778,591 souls. 
Its army consisted of 7,498 men, and its revenue was 
;^20o,ooo yearly. It was founded in the latter part 
of the last century by a Rajpoot chief, who became 
an ally of ours ; and nearly seventy years of British 
surveillance, since the days of Lord Lake, had 
made it a jprpsperous state. But early in 1870 the 
Earl of Mayo had tidings that the people of Ulwar 
had risen in arms, and that 2,000 of them 
were in the field against their Jirince. One-half 
thakoors were loyal to him ; but the other half 
were with the rebel§, wl^om his misrule had exaspe- 
t^tcd| as he had confiscated to his own uses the 
public lands assigned for the support of his troops 
and the relief of the poor, and had proudly and j 
* "Life of Lord Mayo.’* ! 
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vindictively rejected all the counsels of our politic^ 
agent. 

Terms between the contending parties seemed 
impossible, though a last chance was given the 
prince by Lord Mayo, who summoned him to name 
a committee for the management of affairs. As he 
neglected to do this, the viceroy created a native 
council at Ulwar, the capital (which stands at the 
base of a steep hill, seventy-five miles from Delhi), 
with the British agent as president ; and under 
their care the principality rapidly emerged from its 
troubles, though the prince clung to his worthless 
favourites, and, at a state durbar held on the 
Queen’s birthday, publicly insulted his nobility. 
The council did its work well and ably; but the 
prince held himself haughtily aloof, ‘‘and sank 
deeper and deeper into the slough of evil habits, 
until he died, a worn-out old man, at the age of 
twenty-nine, in 1874.” 

This was the most serious case of misnilc during 
Lord Mayo’s short administration, and the only 
one in which he had to push the necessity for 
interference to the point of superseding the here- 
ditary prince; but he was strong in power, ^ as he 
gathered around him a circle of chiefs whose per- 
sonal character he admired, in whose administration 
he took pride, and by whom he was beloved in turn. 

He entertained very stringent views of the duties 
of tlie Indian (iovernment towards the hill tribes 
on the frontiers. He held that we were bound to 
preserve the peace of the borders, not by vindictive 
inroads for chastisement, but by the organisation of 
])rcventive measures. 

“ Jt is with great reluctance,” he wrote, “that I 
have to express the opinion that it will be necessary 
to send, in the ensuing cold weather, an armed 
force into the country of the Lushais. The cruel 
raids that have been made for years upon various 
parts of our territory, more especially on the Tea 
Gardens of the Cachar District, and the very unr. . 
successful and inefficient means which have been 
hitherto taken for the protection of our frontier, 
together with the partial mismanagement, or want ; 
of success, which have attended almost everything 
which we have done, have doubtless imparted to 
these savages the impression that we are .either 
unable or unwilling to take active measures, and 
to punish the perjietration of such crimes.'^ ’ - 

He estimated the expense of the intended, ex- ^ » 
pedition at ten lacs, or 00,000;* and, save a 
disturbance among the Kookas, and another near 
Hyder Kail, the petty Lushai war was almojSt the . i 
only occasion when any fighting occurred 
his administration. > , 
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1873.1 

On the i8th of Jantiaiy, 1872, the Kookas— 
a Hindoo caste— made a serious outbreak near 
Loodiana, and some Punjaub mutineers attacked 
the Malad Fort, killing two men and wounding ,a 
sirdar ; but troops were promptly on the spot from 
Delhi j 100 Kookas were killed, and a vast number 
made prisoners. About the same time General 
Keyes had to march from Edwardesbad, with 1,700 
• bayonets, to punish some hostile tribes, whose 
chiefs submitted, while their followers fired upon 
the troops. General Keyes at once attacked and 
utterly destroyed the Afghan village of Hyder 
Kail, on the Cabul road, killing forty of its de- 
fenders. 

With regard to the punishment of the Lushais, 
Lieutenant Woodthorpe, in his narrative of it,* tells 
us that the tribes on the north-eastern frontier of 
India have ever been a cause of anxiety and 
expense to the Ilritish Government. Every district 
in that quarter has the same characteristics and 
history. Bordered by, or forming part of, a range 
of hills inhabited by fierce and roving tribes, for 
ever engaged in armed inroads on their neighbours, 
plundering the villages and leaving them in flames, 
while hearing off to slavery all whom they did not 
kill or disable. The rights of the hill-men, real or 
fancied, were always respected carefully when we 
annexed any district : losses sustained by them 
were made good, and every means were taken to 
conciliate them ; but after the annexation of Cachar, 
which we wrested from the Burmese in 1824 (after 
they had conquered it in 1774), it became necessary 
to secure the peace of the frontier, and enable the 
peaceful tea-planters to follow their avocations un- 
molested, and this was the object of I.ord Mayo 
in dispatching the laishai Expedition in 1871-2. 

Cachar is a province lying between Bengal and 
Ava, bounded on the north by Assam, and to the 
south by Cassay. On the west it is bounded by 
Sylhet ; on the east by the Jiri river, to its delta on 
the Barack, and from thence to where a stone 
pillar marks the triple junction of Cachar, Muni- 
pore, and the Lushai Hills. It is mountainous, 
sterilei and full of jungle. The ancient name of 
this tetritory was Hairumbo. The natives are 
Hindoos of the Khuti tribe ; formerly a communi- 
cation was kept up between them and Bengal, and 
Mr. Veritst, with a party, visited Cosspore — its 
capital— in i7^3> before it fell under the yoke of 
Butmah/ The Cacharis are a quiet and inoffen- 
sive racc^ whose rajah pays a yearly tribute to the 
Btxtirih Govemtnent. 

In with a tribe named the Poctoo 

jS^oolde^ the Lushais began to cause much 

Uisliai Expexfl Onevol* I^ondon. 


trouble and anxiety to tbe Indian 
about 1840 and 1844, when some of 
attacked the village of Sylhet, on the east'^^de Ckf 
the Brahmapootra river, and carried of 

the people as slaves, together with 
heads to bury in the grave of a chief who cHcd a£ 
the time. Similar outrages succeeded! each other 
quickly, till early in 1S50 Colonel Lister jnarche'd 
against them with a force, destroyed Moti, " their 
largest village, and rescued several hundred cap- 
tives ; but in every movement he was harassed by 
the Lushais, who fired into his camps, hovered on 
his line of march, and put every straggler to a 
barbarous death. 

Twelve years later three villages were pillaged 
and set in flames by these marauders, near Adum- ' 
pore; and in 1868 simultaneous attacks were / 
made on those in Munipore, a part of the Cassay 
territory under our protection, and the great tea- 
! gardens in South Cadiar were menaced witli 
destruction. Nawarbund was invaded by the 
Lushais in January, 1869; the villages were every- 
where burned, and many people slain. Next, the 
Monarkil Garden was attacked, a stockade stormed, 
the police guard routed, and everything given to 
I destruction ; after which the Viceroy in Council 
I resolved to send an armed force against tlieso 
restless marauders, and crush tliem for ever. 

"Fhe expedition was ordered to consist of two 
columns — the right and the left. One was to 
advance from the district of Cachar, and the other 
from Chittagong, at the south-eastern verge of 
Bengal. Each was to consist of three battalions 
of infantry, with a lialf-battyry of artillery and a 
company of sappers and miners. The whole force 
mustered only 2,000 men, with the same number 
of camp followers, and some baggage elephants. 

Brigadier Bourchier, C.B., commanding on the 
north-eastern frontier district, was to lead the 
Cachar column, with orders to attack Lalboora. 
The Rajah of IMiinipore was to aid US with a con- 
tingent of 500 men, and Major-General Nuttall — 
an officer of great experience in frontier warfare — 
was to accompany it as political agent. By his 
directions the rajah was to establish a line of out- 
posts along the mountains, eastward of the Tipai 
Mukh, and to have an advanced force near Chiboo, 
for the double purpose of securing the valley of 
Munipore, and to prevent a chief named Kamefaow 
from aiding the Lushais, who, at the same 
would be precluded alike from moving eastw^A 
closing upon our rear, and cutting off Our SUpp^S 
from thence. ,, 

The Lushais, like all mountaineers, ire men of 
a hardy nature and muscular frames, and are great 
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hunters and eaters of venison. Their average Stafford j 500 of the 42nd Assam Light Infantry, 
stature is good, their complexion a deep rich hnder Colonel Rattray, C.B. ; 500 of the 44th 
brown; they have flat noses, full projecting lips, Assam, under Colonel Hicks; 100 Native Police, 
and eyes that are small and almond-shaped, under Mr. Daly ; half of the Peshawur Mountain 
They are fond of Scottish tartans of brilliant Battery, under Captain Blackwood, R.A., and the 
colours; these they procure at Munipore or Sapper Company, under Lieutenant C. Elwyn 
Cachar, but their chief attire is a large piece of Harvey, R.E. The management of the commis- 
homcspun cloth twisted round the body. For sariat was entrusted to Colonel Davidson, who had 
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arms they had old flint muskets, some of con- i a coolie corps with the elephants; while another 
siderable antiquity ; their bullets arc iron slugs 1 coolie corps, 800 strong, under Major Moot^, 

or balls of hammered lead, and their powder-flasks ’ carried the lighter baggage. Silchar, a Jittle 

are bulls' horns, freiiuently mounted with silver, village of a few brick houses, was named as the 
Their weajions are spears, the das, a tri- ; rendezvous of the corps forming the expedition, 
angular d^er twelve inches long, with two-handed j and for that place all their trenching tOpls, Norton 
Burmese kpives, bamboo bows and poisoned . pumps, waterproof sheets, and gutta-percha boots, 
arrows. Thw dwellings are of timber, thatched had been sent on by water. 

\vith juttgle-^S 5 ; they are freciuently enclosed by ! Some delay occurred in moving lii^ Cachar 
stockades, and are usually built on hill-tops or J column, owing to the slow drying of the cotmtry, 

commanding ridges. , ^ j after some unusually heavy floods ; but by the 

General BourchierV column consisted of 500 ' 22nd of November, the 44th Assam Regiment had 
men of the Punjaub Infantr)^ under Colonel reached Mynhadur, the last and most outlying Of 
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the tea-gardens, on the left bank of the Barack 
river, Inhere the sappers and police were already 
at work making roads to the front, for the purpose 
of getting on the artillery, which had been left at 
Caclm, until the route was reported practicable 
for elephants that were to carry the guns of the left 
column. 

The country through which they had to proceed 
consists of jungle, studded with steep liillocks; 
but the troops were all in high spirits and anxious 
to push on, though cholera broke out among tlie 
camp-followers, and Captain Hidayat Ali lost r5o 
coolies out of his corps of 800. “ They had been 

shamefully overcrowded in the flats tliat brought 
them to Chattack*' — says a pa])er of tlic day — 
‘*and a proper supply of medicines and medical 
officers had somehow been forgotten at the right 
moment. Under Dr. AVhite’s active care, however, 
the cholera was fast disapj^caring, and great praise 
is given to the coinrnissariat and lot’al authorities 
for the energy with wliich they liave pushed- on the 
work of obtaining and forwarding .sui)plies, in spite 
of obstacles thrown in their way by the natives.”* 

Between Mynhadur anti the place called Tipai 
Mukh, four camps were establislied, and the troops 
built them huts of bamboos, for which kind of 
work they were all supplied with native knives. 
Of Tipai Mukh (Icneral Boiirthier made a careful 
reconnaissance, but could discover no stockades 
or other defences. 1 anios, cinnamon, and walnut- 
trees abounded, and in many plates the paths 
lay through fine forests, where gigantic creepers 
swung from the branches overhead in graceful fes- 
toons» In some places the Liishais put up certain 
threatening symbols, as if to warn our troops of 
what awaited them. One of these was a bamboo 
gallows, from the cross-beam of which stime little 
wooden dolls were dangling ; another consisted of 
slender bamboo canes stuck into the trunk of a 
felled tree, from the wounds in which a natural sap 
of deep red, like blood, was oo/ing. 

On the bank of a stream called the Tiiibum, a 
party of fifty of them was discovered by the ad- 
vanced guard, against whom they made threatening 
dexnpl^trations, and yelled out to the troops to 
turn back and go liome ; but on the 44th advanc- 
ing Steadily, they fled into the woods shouting, and 
without hying a sliot. As it was supjjosed they 
meant to fight at a ])kice called Kliolel, General 
^ Bouichier resolv^xi to give them no time to 
their position there, and so he ad- 

towards it on the 23r<l of December, 
by a jpe^axch up-hill, amid jungle dense and thick. 
The advanced guard was led by Colonel Roberts, 

. • Allen's Indian Mail, 1871. 


who came suddenly upon an edifice, called a joom- 
house, from which the Lushais fired briskly upon 
our skirmishers as they debouched from the jungle 
into the open, but, closing in, the 22nd Punjaubees 
rushed, with fixed bayonets, against the enemy,, 
who fled like hunted deer over the hills behind the 
joom-house, which was instantly destroyed, with all 
its stores of grain. 

In this kind of fighting the steep nature of 
the ground and the density of the jungle were 
much in tlieir favour, and against accoutred troops. 
As the latter advanced they found many blood- 
gouts in all directions, but no other trace of the 
fallen, as the Lushais bore them all away, having a 
strange belief that if the skull of a man slain in 
battle becomes a trophy of the foe, he is compelled 
to be the shadowy slave of the victor in the world 
to come. A three hours’ skirmish up-hill was ter- 
minated by the destruction of two villages and 
many storehouses full of rice and grain, after which 
our troops pushed forward. 

Another village on the Vauboug ridge, the chief 
stronghold of a leader named Kalhi, was vigorously 
defended by the Lushais, but was captured by the 
I 44th with trifling loss. The former then resorted 
to desultory firing from the woody shelter -of a 
forest into the camp ; by this several men were 
liit, and skirmishing between them and our senti- 
nels continued the whole niglu. General Bourchier, 
witli a party of the 44 th, under Captain Robertson, 
t arried a fourtli village next day, and destroyed it 
hy fire. On (Christmas Day, the work of punish- 
ment was still in ] progress, and parties of the 44th, 
under Captains Roliertson and Lightfoot, gave 
twenty-two well-filled granaries to the flames. 

On that festive day the officers attempted to 
establi.sh a Christmas mess, and all dined round a 
table on whicli ligluetl candles were placed, as thp 
evening was calm and still. But as darkness fell,, 
the laishais began to lire at the lights from an 
adjacent thicket, and it was remarked that when- 
ever a song was sung they always ceased firing to 
listen. 

So greatly did they increase in strength, skill, 
and caution, that this point soon became un- 
tenable, and General Bourchier resolved to fall 
back on the Tuibum river, and there take post ;, 
but as this would appear as a timid retreat to the 
Lushais, he used secrecy in effecting the^ move- 
ment, The advanced guard was forifieiS ,’by 
22nd; the 44th covered the rear, while “the 
and sick were sent on in front The ncM?; 
ground by the Tuibum was overlooked on, 
side by sleep mountains, densely 
from these the Lushais h£^sed 
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' incessant firing, especially on the detached parties 
who were homing their villages in all directions. 
Neai- one ot these our advanced skirmishers came 
suddenly upon a man clad in a yellow cloak, with 
a scarlet cap* He proved to be a messenger from 
Poiboi, the Lushai chief at Kholel, suing for peace, 
or at least a cessation of hostilities and destruction 
of villages* To this the general consented tem- 
porarily; then the jungle firing ceased, and two 
days of perfect quiet ensued. 

On the 27 th, the Lushai sharpshooters began to 


give considerable trouble again, 
states in his report, ** until we had the 

jungle for some distance round the cattbii 
road as far as this will be ready for elephants |b*|3ay« 
A reconnoitring party proceeded three mil^ dn* 
wards yesterday without coming across the eneiny*'* 
Up to the I St of January, 1872, the skinniihing 
in wood and jungle, and the destruction of villages, 
continued without intermission, and the suiSerings 
of tlie Lushais, in life and property, were adl&tted 
by themselves to be very considerable. 


chaptp:r lxii. 


LUSHAI WAR. — THE RIGHT COLUMN, ETC. — LALUOOKA DESTROYED, AND PEACE ENFORCED. 


In a despatch from Vananah, dated 23rd of 
December, 1871, Lrigadier-Clcneral Brownlovv re- 
ported that a portion of the right column, under 
Colouc’ Maepherson, had made its way to a range 
of mountains and destroyed a large village, marked 
on th^ map as Lalpoethal, and that Major Mac- 
intyre had captured and destroyed tAvo others, 
which had been strongly stockaded, with all their 
rice granaries, estimated at 8,000 maunds, seizing 
on twenty-five gva/s and all the pigs and poultry. 

Writing on the 5lh of January, the Timrs cor- 
respondent says: — Intelligence from the Lushai 
expedition shows that no time has been lost since 
the troops arrived in the enemy’s country, in strik- 
ing at the resources of the tribes ; and already 
there has been an outcry here (at Calcutta) that 
the war is cruel — about the most absurd outcry 
ever raised in relation to military operations. The 
demand for the expedition was general ; men con- 
fessed on all hands that these successive raids 
must be checked, or our Cachar tea-gardens de- 
seited. Yet how we were to reach the tribes Avas 
ia problem not to be solved theoretically. If they 
«toodi, there would be no difficulty; if they rose, 
there: Would be no means of punishing them 
save by the destruction of th»iir stores. The 
fighting so far has been very slight, as running has 
t^en the order of the day. Well, we have de- 
stroyed what stores the fugitives left behind, and 
thej^ We systematicdly destroyed all they have 
able to destroy before retreating. Their 
and sh^shooters have hung around both 
since the^ arrival of our troops in the 
thi^‘ country. Our men have been fired 


upon from every hill top. And yet there are 
people who blame them for destroying stores — 
and blame them in India, too, where military 
feeling is supposed to be so strong, and where it 
cannot be weak Avithout entailing disastrous con- 
sequences. 1 refer to the subject lest the same 
unjust outcry should be raised in Britain. Our 
officers have l)cen sent to do an unpleasant duty; 
their orders are so sinij)le and definite, that almbst 
everything which lias occurred was foreseen long 
before the expedition was entered upon. The for- 
bearance of the Indian Governmeni has been most 
marked. You will rernemtier that even after the 
raid of 1868 there Avas a general hesitation about 
following the raiders. Instead of an expedition, 
Lord Mayo sent a mission of peace, used every 
argument to persuade the tribes to enter into 
peaceful relations with the men of the plains, and 
exchange visits with them yearly for festive inter- 
course and trade. But it was of no avail, and as a 
last resource the expedition was organised.” 

The artillery had been left at Tipai Mukh, 
guarded by a wing of the 42nd and another of 
the 44th Assam, under the command of Colonel 
Hicks. The gun and commissariat elephants were 
usually sent a little way up the riverside to graze, 
and on the 27111 of December, trusting to the 
cessation of hostilities, the drivers had unwisely 
taken thirty-six of these to a greater distance^ than 
usual, and an alarm reached the camp ol^ ftCir 
being attacked. The drums beat to arms, the 

troops were forming, an elephant came trottmg in, 
with its blood pouring from seven bhlfet wotmds. 
The mahouts next brought tidings that the camp 
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was about tp be attackecL Colonel Hicks at once | 
got the into a proper position i a musketry 
fire htgan to flash redly out of the leafy jungle, 
where the dark figures of the crouching Lushais 
were invisible. The two infantry wings poured in 
a few sharp volleys at random; but a single cannon- 
shot where the enemy’s fire was thickest proved 
cfiectuaL Some shrieks and yells rent the sky, and 
t!icn the fusilade xlied away. 

A party of the 42nd, under Captain Harrison, 
recovered nine of the elephants and some of tlieir 
drivers, who were severely wounded ; and next day 
all the animals were recai^tured save three. Three 
attendants were killed ami one wounded.^ 

The slain were found to have been niost 
barbarously mutilated, hackc*d, and decapitated; 
and, singular to say, tlie scali)s only Jiad been 
carried ofT.t 

A lialt was now made at an advanced i)ost, 
named Tachui, wlicre the general ho])ed to bring 
the western tribes to terms, and collect supplies, 
to enable him to march witli ra]jidity against the 
village of Poiboi, in case that resolute chief should 
oppose our principal movement upon Lalboora; 
while, to secure our conunimu'alions, a road was 
formed to the Tuivai river. The trooj)s were now 
amid the most magnificent scenery, ^^here every 
morning the deep valleys weie filial with silveiy 
mist, from wdiirh the mountain spurs and rocky 
peaks started abruj)tly uj) like islands amid a sea 
of carded wool 

When General Bon rcliier, on the 17 th ol Januaiy, 
with a wing of the 44th, was descending a bank 
of the Tuivai — a fme^ stieain that foams amid 
rocks, between mountains co\ered with forests - 
SO many Lushais became visible tlial he hailed in 
line. Then Darpong, the former messcaiger in 
the yellow cloak, approai'hed, and ])romiscd that 
Poiboi would come and parley with him in the night. 
To this strange meeting tlie general dec'lined to 
accede, and resumed his march, after wliicli 200 
Ltishai sharpshooters were seen to e\leud them- 
selves , in skirmisliing order over some rough 
ground in front. All these men ^\ ere clad in grey 
slfirts, with a grey fillet round the liead, and each 
carried, a haversack slung over his left shoulder. 

The 44^ ttow halted in line, about 150 yards in 
front oT th^, and. through l)ar])ong, the general 
demand^ that Poiboi should now come to treat 
with him. As he did not a^ipear, the advance was 
resumed with steadiness; and thougli die laishais 
uttet^hiany fierce warning cries, they did not fire, 
while the tioops ctscended a height of more than 

* dtueral Boutchier's Despatch. 

1* Ucutenaui Woodthorpe’s Narrative, 


2, 2 bo feet, up which the elepllants, with the artil-* 
lery on their backs, were driv.en with inconceivable 
labour ; and ere long Chelam, the chief village of 
Poiboi, became visible over the crest of an inter- 
vening eminence. 

General Bourchier having been informed that he 
might expect an attack at eight a.m. on the 25th, 
in a ravine through which he ■ had to pass, sent 
Captain Robertson of the 44th, with fifty men, in 
advance. The general, with a wing of that regi- 
ment and his staff, followed, while only sixty men 
of the 22nd were left to protect the guns and 
coolies. 'J'he advance had not been made fo^ 
more than half a mile into the wooded ravine,* 
when shots were heaid in front and along 'the 
whole line of march, for the force of Bourchier was 
so reduced now, by the number of detachments he 
had been com]jelled to leave at different places, 
that he liad not sufficient men to scour the defiles 
on his flanks. 

In the first discharge of bullets and slugs, the 
generals oiderly w'as shot dead from the right 
bank, and himself was wounded from the left bank 
in the hand and arm. Cajnain Robertson threw 
out his little ]>arty in skirmishing order, and carried 
the ground on tlie left flank, “ while the rest of the 
4 ph, under Colonel Nuttall and Captain Lig{itfoot, 
flinging down their packs and great-coats, dived 
into tlic rocky stream, and, meeting the enemy 
in their own jungle, almost liand to hand, drove 
them up the hill, scattering them most effectually. 
'I'hirteen Jaishais fell almost in one spot in the 
stream, those who were not dead being dispatched 
w'itliout mercy. One was trying to escape up the 
fa('e of a rock, over wJiich some water trickled into 
a ])Ool below'. The slippery stone hindered him,, 
and, ere he could mount it, a Ghoorka cut him 
dow'n with lus kookcrie. He fell on l^is face ill 
the pool, looking jiainfully like a woman as he lay 
w'itli his smooth clicek and neatly braided hair and 
knot.’'*' 

When the troops ])ushed on, and reached more 
open ground, tlie Lushais could be seen rushing in 
confusion along the green spurs of the hills, and 
all making for one point, the village, as if thfet 
: chief stand w'as to be there. ' . 

After traversing a narrow and perilous path that 
w ound along the sheer face of a mighty dlff, arid 
which for a long distance was commanded a. 
stockuidc at a point tvhere a few brave iriin riaight , 
have held it against thousands, and whw Wfible 
battalions might have been slaughtered "by 
large stones dropped from above, oUr tro^p? 
pennitted to pass unmolested, till they"caan^S‘ tt) a 

* Lieutenaat Woodthorpe. ' 
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second stockade, on the aest Of a very steep ridge, eluding a little girl named Maiy 
Owing to the precipitous nature of the ground, it was name made some noise at , 
impossible to carry by a rush this work, from which given up to the other column of our armiri^.j^ 
brisk firing at once began; but two detachments Syloo tribe, whose chief had sent a 
of the 44th, under Captains Lightfoot and Robert- message to General Brownlow, then 
son, moved round to its right flank, and, finding Savoanga, 4,000 feet above the level ; of 
concealment among the tall, wavy jungle-grass, and from whence he reported that he wa# ' ca^- 
allowed the Lushais to expend their ammunition in paigning in a country of which he could ilO 
• the direction of the cliff pathway, where Bourchier proper indication by the map, as it had? ^f?a^ed 
had halted the main body under cover of a bank, to be correct.” , 

till the result of the flank movement Avas seen. Witli detachments of the 22nd and 44th Na^tive 

Terrified on finding themselves suddenly at- Infantry, (kmeral Bourchier, on the ist oC JFeh- 
tacked in the rear and flank, the Lushais fled down niary, was again in motion. He marched:;^ Sjicmg 
the steep slopes, and vanished into the forests, the western face of Muithelen, a route ovi^J^ung 
The village was entered through the stockade; the by steep and gloomy mountains, and through an 
baggage was brought in during tlie evening. Fires old primaeval forest, where the rays of the SUn 
were found burning in all the houses, and the seem never to have fallen, and ere long he came 
troops regaled themselves on such food as they, again in siglu of Clielam, on its hill, 8,500 feet in 
could find. height. “ This was the chief stronghold of Poiboi, 

It now came to tlie knowledge of the general whose house stood high above the others, which 
that it was only on the preceding evening that, at rose in tiers of broad streets upon the slope, and 
a council of chiefs of tribes, Poiboi had come finally were enclosed by a strong stockade.” 
to the firm resolution of casting his lot with the No trace of the Lushais was visible, save some 
rest in arms, believing that if he could achieve the human skulls placed grimly as ornaments on the 
slaughter of the unarmed coolies, we should be posts of a wooden gate ; so the troops marched in 
compel^'*!'! to retire ; but the number of dead that without molestation. Part of the wall of Poibofs 
lay in the ravine iiroved how complete the defeat house was found to be covered with human skulls 

and the antlers of the sambar. Orders were now 
issued for the right and left columns to effect a 
junction, prior to which General Bourchier resolved 
to reduce Lalboora, the chief village and stronghold 
of the enemy. 'I'he time was one of heavy rs^ins, 
but the troops were well hutted, and in good health, 

* Maiy Winthe5,ter was born Elgin, in Scotland, but lost 
her molhci in crnly infancy. She was taken to In^ia by^her 
father, who luul been appointed plantation overseer at ntscbram- 
porc. About March, 1871, Mr. Winchester paid a yisit itO tht? 
tea-plan latioii of Mr. Sellar, a “brither Scot,’**itt Cacbati and 
was accompanied by his little girl." During thn visit thb' party 
was attacked by tin* hill tribes. Sellar escaped/ ^int^toter 
was shot while running off with his daughter on hifi back, and 
Mary was carried away to the wild Lusliai COttntry. The 
Dusliais being unabk' to repel the attacks of the , British expe- 
dition, she was latterly handed over to one of Southeni 
llowlong chiefs who was on friendly terms with the British, 
and who deliverer! her up on January 30, 1872, lo a party of the 
4th Ghoorkas, *ljy whom she was brought to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tyller, at Dewamjiri, and by him she was sent to the Com- 
inissioner's house at Chittagong. On hearing of her release, her 
grandparents in Elgin applied to the Government for her, SCnd 
their request w'as at once complied with. She left Cal<rUttk on 
March 4, 1872, and reached London towards the end 
Sh(‘ was then seven years old, and was described M a^Vpl^Uy, 
affectionate, and intelligent child. She would give nbi||®0fea- 
tion respecting her captivity, but always looked sA^>l0iifitV6r 
the Lushais were mentioned, and said she didnYWi^||^l 9 f,;b* 9 S'f 
or speak about them. It is obvious that sb6 
a favourite with her captors, otherwise they 
have put her to death. Before they restored How- 

long chief, they cut off her beautiful curls, as 

a sort of memento of her sojourn amon^ them. ^ 


of his people had been, and so hasty was tlieir flight, 
that they had only time to remove the heads of 
two of the fallen. 

Colonel Roberts was now ordered to follow up 
this success, by taking a hundred men, and two 
steel guns of the mountain battery, to Taikum, and 
burn the village of that name. On this service tlic 
guns were not carried by elejdiants, but by coolies, 
sixteen to a gun — six for the carriage, six for the 
gun, two to each wheel, and four for the ammu- 
nition bpxes. After traversing some mountain- 
ridgeS) ofie of which was 6,000 feet in height, and 
route turning the flank of a strong stockade, about 
five p.m. Colonel Roberts found himself before 
Taikum, a village of some two hundred houses, 
well stockaded, and full of armed warriors. He 
brought the steel guns to bear upon it at twelve 
hundred yards^ distance, with .shells. Four rounds 
completely cleared the village, which tlie troops 
tljen set OU fire, and fell back to the place where 
the guns were halted — a knoll, from whence the 
flapiei^ and smoke of the blazinp houses presented 

striking, scene, as they ascended into the calm, 
moon-lighted sky. By eleven at night the troops 
a^in in camp, weary and worn with the work 

* ''^j^ingsmow came from Cachar to the effect that 
carried off in , a recent raid, in- 
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Erpwulow was mcao while advancing 
north<«^tii^Kds, and had crossed the Dullesuree 
-4«r6 mountain-ranges. On the i8th of February 
he tde^aphed from Chamgoomana, between the 


British colours, where they had never .waved 
before. Next day he reached the greater village 
of Lalboora, consisting of five hundred houses. 
The chief having failed to suirender, it was giv® 



..’.Ti - 
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Koladj^^d Dullesuree rivers, that two of the i 
“nd northern Howlongs Iiad 
suiiftlission, sent in cajitives whom they j 
had^^^ and, ‘bound themselves to keep the' 
peai^?'!^ alio# free access to their countjy now ' 
and-'I^Affl^r. I 

Genta-al Bourchier, after some 
y.'ahd^ing, re^hed the village of Lungvel 
stronghold of Vonslel, and tliere hoisted the 


to the flames, after the troops took out the pillaget i 
among which were found many articles quried off 
hy raiders from the British territories. ■ ’ 

After haranguing the troops, and thankjfig Ihtom 
in the name of the Queen and the Earl of Msyp^ 
General Bourchier gave the welcome brde^.'fijr 
the homeward march, prior to whiii^ he %d' a 
parley with the chiefs and head-men of 
tlmroughly humbl«i and harmless Lushaist,;® & 
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can^'iwr'i to %omt: 

beauti&l^^ To them he dicut^ the terms of 
weri to agree to receive British 
to restore all ftearms 
carri^ eff| and pay as an indemnity a war drum, a 
set ^£;“gdags, ten goats, fowls, and twenty maunds 
Of ‘ride in the husk. The fine was paid, and the 
march began, with the 42nd Assamese 
in All seemed happy to quit these terrible 

mcmntalins, but none were happier than the cap- 
tives rescued from slavery. 

In March the troops re-entered Cachar, and then 
the field force was broken up. 

**,From the beginning of November, wlien the 
troops' were first put in motion, to the present 
time,’’ said General Bourchier in his Farewell 
Order, every man has been employed in hard 
work cheerfully performed, often under the most 
'trying circumstances of heat and frost, always 
bivouacking on the mountain-side, in rude huts of 
grass or leaves, officers and men sharing the same 
accommodation, marching day by day over pre- 
cipitous, mountains, rising at one time to 6,000 
feet, and having made a road fit for elephants from 
Luckipur to Chipounc, a distance of 103 miles. 
The Spirits of the troops never flagged, and when 
thqr. met the enemy they drove them from their 
stockades and strongliolds until they were glad to 
sue for mercy. The history of the exjicdition from 
first to last has been sheer liard work .... 
¥ouxkg officers may especially feel glad at having 
had such an opportunity of gaining experience in 
mountain warfare.*^ 

♦ So ended this petty strife, since which — save the 
Naga outbreak — ^we have had peace on the frontiers 
of tokth and Cachar. 

8y this time various means had been taken in 
,.tO secure our authority in Central India 
and elsewhere, caused by the recent attempt of 
the mutineers to destroy it. 'fhe number of 
European troops had been already raised to the 
requisite standard, and the facilities for their trans- 
the shortest notice to any point of danger 
multiplied by the construction of many 
}; 3 niles of railroad, which would be further 
by the numerous arrangements schemed 
ug the whole continent with a net- 
ay lines; while, by the extension of the 
li^'^Ewrope, intelligence of any outbreak 
M which it oc- 

the Suez Canal — which we 
in its place — by shortening the dis- 
U Britam abd India, brought into play 
Suropean strength on which the 
s, so that now 




'to’ urijffiiti',' four Vi^eekis* !ii1 

In&in post In the course of 
have seen “that whenever the 
countered the Queen*s troops in the fiddj, 
they might outnumber them as ten to one, tfitey ; *' ’ 
were signally defeated; and there can be no dohbt ^ i 
that if on the outburst of the Mutiny the Gdvem^ ' 
ment had enjoyed the same advantages for facing it : 
which they now possess, it would have been nipped * , 
in the bud, and possibly might never have been 
attempted-”'*^ 

At the same time that Lord Mayo created a. 
kind of new frontier by the Lushai expedition on 
the north-easi of Bengal, he was equally busy ih V 
Burmah, repressing the hostile proclivities of the , 
Golden Foot, developing commerce, and com- 
pelling a due respect for the power of Great 
Britain. 

The settlement of the Mekran, or Western Khelat 
boundary, had been rendered necessaiy by the , 
continued encroachments of the Shah Nasser-ed- 
Deen, and his pretensions to the whole country 
between the boundaries of Scinde and Bandar 
Abbass. At Teheran these were viewed simply 
as a mild mode of evincing long-existing rights ; 
but it became plain to the intervening states, 
and to the administration at Calcutta, that tlie 
question at issue was the pressure of the Persiah 
frontier close up to our own. In September, 
1869, the Viceroy laid before the Secretary of State 
the dangers that would follow if this were per- 
mitted, urging that if Persia was to absorb the 
regions lying between Scinde and the Mekran, the 
safe and prudent policy deemed so essential to 
British interests would be brought to a rough and " 
speedy tennination. The Mekran is a large and: 
maritime province, forming the central part ot \ 
Beloochistan, and separated by a desert tom; / 
Afghanistan. The northern and inland part is'' 
separated from the maritime district by a . rang^fe ; 
of barren mountains ; and the whole province WsiS;: 
occupied by a number of independent chito " 
whose pow'er and extent of territory w^re cdn-^^fv 
tinually fluctuating, and who professed' 
to the Khan of Khelat, the Imaum of ^ 

to the Shah of Persia, according to ; 

interest or the whim of the moment; 
always bring 25,000 men into the • field; 

In November, 1869, the Viceroy ' 
sented to Her Majesty’s Govemm^t 
for dealing firmly with Nasscr-ed-i 
finally this continued dispute as tO 
matters should become more 

On this the Home audiioriries 
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ypect,'’ W ' the spring of ,1870, when 
J l^j^a V(r^ cotnpelled again to press his views 
;^i^ ae§ir^a In the most urgent fea- 

^ t|irp of the ^'^cstion — the definition of the boundary- 
lihd" between Persia and the Khanate of Khelat — 
he^ in the meantime, gained his point; and on the 
; 14th, of April in that year a letter foDm the Shah 
, ^r^ehed London, agreeing to have the matters in 
^dispute submitted to arbitration. 

Unifcr this consent, General Sir Frederick John 
vGoldsmid, C.B., a Madras officer of high talent 
. and learning, was deputed, in 1870, to carry out 
the work. The chief object of his mission had 
been to arrange the Sistan frontier, but the dis- 
turbed state of Herat rendered it impracticable for 
the ruler of Afghanistan to send a commissioner 
there ; thus. Sir Frederick was ordered to proceed 
southward by Beloochistan, and there to settle the 
Khelat boundary. He marched, accordingly, to 
Bampore, the seat of authority in ^Vestern Beloo- 
chistap, and thence to the ocean, collecting suf- 
ficient topographical information to enable him, in 
1871, to draw up a convention, which was accepted 
by both parties. But the actual demarcation of 
the fmotier was effected by a subordinate commis- 
sion in 1872, under Major St. John, of the Royal 
Engineers. What Lord Mayo achieved for Persia 
and Khelat he was, at the time of his assassina- 
tion, attempting to perfect between Afghanistan 
and Persia. 

Sir Frederick Goldsmid s decision in the affair of 
Sistan was given in August, 1S72, as arbiter for the 
,Perso- Afghan frontier; but neither of the claimants 
were satisfied — for to the tribes there, as to the 
;Scottish and English borderers of old, there had 
V ;been handed down a bitter legacy of wrong and 
^.reprisal, “and each village, with its own running 
was not to be suddenly plastered over by 
paydiments signed by high contracting parties at a 
ffistant court” Time was requisite to perfect the 
P^cJ^cation of such a predatory and warlike frontier. 

December, 1869, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
telegraphed to Lord Mayo that an 
en^y.,,from Kushbegi, or Ataligh Ghazee (De- 
Faith), had arrived at Leh on his 
frontier, from the ruler of 
, concerning its frontier with 

" ' ‘ I ,Our only knowledge of his master, 

4bj^KUsbb5eigi, who had risen on the conflict 
in Turkestan, was derived from 
of jMr*. Johnstone, a talented officer 
Department, and the more 
QjSP^^ivOf Mes»6. Howard and Shaw, two 
from that remote 
now, for th^f time, that this 



new power 'iii, Genital 
of the Six Cities of Eastern 
the official knowledge of 

For the honourable reception pf 
of this new potentate orders were duly 
for nothing more. On the 29!}! of 
he entered the city of Lahore, with; j 
Yakoob Kushbegi to the Lieutenant- 
the Punjaub, the Viceroy, and the QUeeh:)^ 

Britain. Towards the end of March, 
view at Calcutta with Lord Mayo, he 
him his credentials, and, among othei 
solicited that a British officer might 
him back on a friendly visit to his master, 
of Eastern Turkestan. ’ ' 

Lord Mayo, after some inquiries as to the 
power of the latter and the consolidation 
recently conquered territories, assented ; • ahdiiliW 
eminent Indian civilian, Mr. (afterwards Sir/ThMaS 
Douglas) Forsyth, was selected, and his powei^We]t;e 
most minutely defined to him. He was to proceed 
to Yarkand, the capital of Eastern Turkestan .(once 
in the Chinese Government of Ele), on a mere 
friendly visit, but with a view to obtain every^infor- 
mation regarding the country and the removal O^f 
obstacles to commerce, if any such existed^. . 
was to abstain from all political questions, .and 
to limit his stay in the country so as to 
risk of finding the passes of the Himalayas 
by snow, and thus being detained in Yarkd^ufifr 
another twelve months. , / i;-^hVv}/ 

On the 261I1 of April, 1870, Mr. ForsythtJeft^t^ 
Punjaub, and ])roceeded through Cashraerp>tiC^;|^ 1’ 
(or Leea), where he was joined by the ; 

voy, with wliom he proceeded on his jourdejr^ 
the Himalayas, ascending through the,, 

Pass, 19,400 feet above the level of the s 
the snow lies for ever ; and by the 7ttt^' 
he was in the territories of Yarkapd,*' ^ 
found that, though that province 
were at peace, the Ataligh Ghazee .wa^ ^engag $4 
in a civil war with other portions of hisjdpmifiionsi 

On this, Mr. Forsyth, in accordance Kitfi 
instructions from Lord Mayo, resolved .at 
return, but proceeded as far south as the , < 
Yarkand, which had a population vari(;ws^ 
mated from 40,000 to 200,000, and was ^ 
by stone walls three miles in extent, ,with‘ f | 
that is fertile, yielding rice, barley, firtuti 
There he re-fitted his train with ,pn 
beasts of burden for re-crossipg,. 

By the vice-regent of the Ataligh 
with honour, and regrets for * 
master at tlie seat of war, and pV*^ ; 
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l.iji, //.'''■ri .V 'j j », .1 rs ^ , 1 , ^ 

ae^ nun till the prince's return &oia l 
balttejC^ Forsyth, finding the new kingdom: 

^ led back his 

^ by a new route. 

f He' le^ed much that was new concerning an 
altnt^ ^unknown region; his visit evinced the 
frien^y /sentiments of the British Government; 
at^d froin it, in 1870, dates the first turning-back 

m Russian, commerce in Centr^ 
advancing tide of British enterprise, .^e 
have the prescriptive hold of . that comnierce j; Jbuf; 
the bazaars of Central Asia are ample enou^.ibr ; 
us both ; and every season, since the first acl^ent 
of Sir Douglas Forsyth, has seen the Brito-Indian. 
merchant still more firmly established in Eastern!’ 
Turkestan. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


MAYORS FOREIGN POLICY.— RETRENCHMENT. — THE EX-KING OF OUDE. — INCOME TAX AND SALT 

DUTY. — RAILWAYS. 


The chief work of the Viceroy’s foreign policy lay 
upon the western and north-western frontier of 
India; and what that important work was, is thus 
given, by the Hon. Sir John Strachey, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, in a paper quoted by Dr. Hunter: — 
“There is hardly one of the kingdoms that 
border on our Indian Empire of which it may not 
bt truly said that peace and settled government 
have, been unknown in it for ages. 1'he history of 
one^ and all of these, from Oman to Y^arkand, is a 
record of wars, revolutions, and dynastic changes, 
succeeding each other with such raj)idity as to 
leave ill the mind of the reader only a confused 
feeling of bewilderment This chronic state of 
turbulence and disorder — destructive of ancient 
landmhiks and boundaries, and producing only 
weakness and disintegration — both provokes and 
invites annexation. It ruins commerce ; destroys 
^be productiveness of the soil; scares away peaceful 
^ders, who have an interest in the preservation 
and settled government; creates a per- 
class, whose interest it is to perpetuate 
and produces isolation, jealousy, and dis- 
countries that suffer from its curse. It 
g^jState of things that forced on the extension 
Empire to the mountains beyond the 
1^1^ ;this state of things, more than lust 
extended, in spite of herself, the 
lltuiim in Asia, 

radical remedy to these evils was 
^ Lord Mayo’s foreign policy, 
showing by his acts, that 
was laid for ever, he taught 
they had nothing to fear from 
a common understanding 
between the countries on our frontier as to thefr 


mutual boundaries, he sought to remove eveiy 
pretext for war and aggression. By assisting the 
rulers of these States to strengthen their internal 
government, and by bringing both his own personal 
influence and the moral support of the British 
Government to bear in putting down rebellions 
and revolutions, he endeavoured to establish firm, 
just, and merciful government. By the encourage- 
ment and development of trade he hoped to break 
down the barriers which isolate these countries 
from us, and to create, both within and beyond our 
frontier, a permanent interest in the maintenance 
of good order. By free and friendly intercom- 
munication he desired to remove that ignorance , 
as to our policy, and that jealousy of our intentions, 
which in past years have been so fruitful of mis- 
chief. And lastly, by endeavouring, through frank 
and amicable discussion with the Russian Govetn- 
ment, to secure the adoption on their part pf .a^ 
similar policy in the countries on the Ru^^ 
frontier in Asia which are subject to Russian ; 
Alienee, it was his hope that he would be in^^-: 
mental in securing some degree of pea<^ 2^^- 
prosperity to the exhausted countries of 
Asia, and in removing the causes of disquicbiii^.^ ' 
to the designs of Britain and Russia 
been so prominent in the public mind^^^fw 
countries.” ' ' " 

Lord Mayo’s system of foreign 
tially his own, for, excepting a brkf 
he had the able councils of Sir Heii^ ] 
was his own Foreign Minister, 
initiating Member of Council 
working the Foreign Depaftai^||S 
through its secreb^iy^ Mn ; (5hi ^ 

Aitchison, C.SJ. 







RETRENCHMllOT. 


Ae conquests nrcmbet' df C^isihc^;' 

''im^^aiatie^tdbiis'*^^ a-htindred'y^ars had left on our Norman^ then' secretary 
‘Kiifads a^phphlation aUegedto be nearly 150,000,000 and, more than aU, Lord Sattdhhi^i^ 
, {though the exact number mander 4 n-chief, who had served iSi 

V Mlivef h»b known) — ^with 30,000,000 of feuda- of the Sutlej and Punjaub, the 

^ a yearly revenue of ;^46, 000,000 sterling, Peshawur frontier, and under Lord 


vv,and' k debt aggregating in November, 1869, the operations that led to the suppres^&)^!^lili^' 
JjT^oS, 000, 000, being the permanent cost of estab- Mutiny. ’ 

* lishing our power in India. Of the last item, “ Their previous efforts at military 
;^7o,ooo,ooo may be deemed the cost of con- had been directed partly to numerical 
. questSi and about ;^3 5,000,000 as the expense of partly to a more stringent economy in 
crushing the sepoy revolt and of the subsequent and the various departments charged 


military organisation. 


army administration. They now found ;t;i 


The Mutiny of 1857, says the biographer of Lord regards the latter class of charges, a vfi^^^Saymg 
Mayo (abridging many blue-books and statistical might be effected by a better distribution 
abstracts), left on the hands of the Indian Govern- duties and a more accurate adjustment of apppilft^ 

, raent “two great armies — a vast shattered wreck ments to the actual amount of work to bb^ donc; 
of native troops, and a European force, fewer in But they also found that economy in 
numbers, but admirably equipped, hardened by a tion, however stringent, would be wholly inadequate 
fierce struggle, and organised on the basis of con- to meet the case ; and that even if they sudd^y 
stant readiness for war.” In the year 1856 the cut down every such grant for the Effective 
native troops mustered 249,153 men of all arms; services in India by one-half, the saving would 
the European, 45,522. The terrible lesson taught fall short of the one and a half million desired by 
us by the Mutiny led to the reduction of the native the Secretary of State. It is hardly necessary to 
army to half its original strength ; and to the cor- add that no measure of this sort was ever contem- 
respoiivi^'ng increase of Her Majesty’s troops by plated by the Duke of Argyle, for it would have 


about half their number. 

When all dread of further revolt passed away. 


left the army shattered and utterly disorganised.” * 
His Grace’s allusion to the new police, whose 


and the respective armies were placed upon a great numbers had led him to hope for a reduction 
new peace establishment, the native force consisted of the army such as had not been realised, served 
of 140,507 officers and men ; the European of to strengthen the Indian executive in its plutl for 
75,337; but so effectually was the empire tran- numerical reductions. They found that by 
. quillised under the vigorous government and able gradual i)rogress of good government, the same 
civil administration of Lord Lawrence, that on the efficient police referred to by the ^ duke, tlifi d^! 
TSt of April, 1869, the native army numbered velopment of that railway system which had; be^ 
y 133,358 of all ranks, and the European, 61,942. a pet scheme of the Marquis of aiild 

;; ' A fortnight after Lord Mayo’s arrival at Calcutta, the improved rifles now in the hands of 
' ^ the Duke of Argyle, as Secretary of State for India could be controlled and guard^>>jW^^ 
, 5 t]l^dia, sent him a despatch on the yet unsettled less costly army in 1870 than in precediia^W|i^^" 
"totter of military reform, pointing out that, not- The scheme of military reform wh^?^J 3 ^ 
'^i^anding the numerical decrease of the forces of Mayo’s administration develope(ll*!fOi^e^^ 
itoe the Mutiny, the expenditure on them had certain proposals under specific aScer- 

i L l&rtoed from twelve and three-quarter millions tained that retrenchments, aggregating ^79,000, 


(1B56-57) to over sixteen millions in 1868- 
7 arid urged that, while a novel and most exp)en- 


were possible without any sacrifice of effidfency fa 
the staff and other departments of fae arfaf,tod 


*^dvO ^System of native police had been organised, these he carried out firmly and stringentiyi;; 
anticipations of military retrenchment had when he came to consider the numeri^l 

tion among the troops, European and 


;lc^ endeavour tc reduce the mili- question became a complex one inde^l 

India by a million and a half conceived that of the former we had 

too many in India. Nevertheless, 'he'|»^ 
the matter his deenest rnnsidera- reduce the exnense of that force bvh^fiffl 


too many in India. Nevertheless, he 
the matter his deepest considera- reduce the expense of that force 
fiber, 1 869, he brought it before the sterling, without diminishing 
he hfid Af Tn'irTi Hc showcd that the chitf 

• Dr. W. W. ’ 


» ijfa hehad advisers of high experience: 

' Henty the military 
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militajy je^ndittire arose from 4 lie orcumstaoce 
that the l^ropean corps ui India had dwindled 
from p 9 :oper effecuve strengtli, so that a large 
number of separate battalions were necessary to 
give the requisite number of fighting men. He 
therefore proposed to keep the same total of 
<*ffec;tlVe8, but to reduce the number of separate 
Ttgjmettts, and thus get nd of the expensive organi 
satiOn of eleven European corps, as involving the 


having each forty company sergeants and air 
average of 790 bayonets. *1116 Earl propdfeedl 
to reduce seven of these regiments from^$^ce 
in India, and to raise the strength of the rem 4 *i^ 
ing forty-five to fifty company sergeants an4 9iO 
bayonets The number of sergeants, corporalSy 
and privates on the roll of the fifty-two battalions 
originally was 43^160 The total strength of the 
forty five, on the new system, would have been 



A\ I\niAN MAIL c\n 


of a needless number of separate 
Staib* Hence, while the pay of officers and men 
remlimil^ untouched, the number of the latter 
W0|4d be increased, while efticienc> would not be 
that similar changes in the Queen’s 
cavaliy i4d infantry alone would }icld a yearly 
A corresponding reform in 
th<S fir^exy^ by tlte amalgamation of battcncs, 
give a further reduction of ;^27i,i,42 
per Hancq, the total saving m European 

troOfps jdpM wohl4 be ^568,762. 

in the Treasury of India was charged 

' with fiftfiwo separate regiments of British infantry^ 


44,100, showing an increase of 940 rank and file* 
with a certain decrease ip other ranks, represented^" 
by the staff commissioned and non-commis^OUed 
offic trs of the seven battalions dispensed with, 'the 
swing to the Indian exchequer by this arranges ^ 
ment w'^ould be 22,220.* » ,, m 

With reference to the British cavahy,,t 
roy found the revenue of India charged ^ 
support of eleven regiments, 
strength of 378 sabres, making *a toh 
of all ranks. This force he prOpOm 
by four, but to raise the remain^ ta 
• X)e^t<^4aitOcL, XS69. Qupialiatiii 






to 'be 

" A, Of’ Jro^tkticji Aids CJbitoiander-in-chief 

evei^^uil saving in this arm 
amount to ;^t 75,000 yearly 


Tht |>ossible leductkmi to bO' e: 






VIEW OF THE SALT MOUNTAINS OF RAWAL PINDI, HIMALAYAS. 


proposed to reduce 
retteries and raise the others 
of efficiency. The Royal 
|j|jt on ?^!rvice in India, was formed into 
rlb^lpdi^ vdA batteries, muster- 

nien. These the Viceroy 
^ Sandbcurst resolved fo re-organise in 



native army were the cause of much 
between Lord Mayo and his military adyj 
‘‘ The general scheme of the militi^^^ 
ment and re-organisations proposed.by' 
Government divides itself into four j 
would have effected an eventual 
upon one million sterling. , _Thuf 
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297,220 


* I, Staff Ai^pdiktiifierits ..r ! ^^46,065 

^2. Arttty. departments, and reduction , ' 

, c ':of Govemor*Oeneral’« Body 
' Guard ««• ••• •«# ••• 32*940 

^ 3. European Troops— 

ArtlUeiy^d lujrse and 8 field,bat- 

twes ^£’271,542 

'• ^Cavalry— 4 regiments > 

,CSn£wtttry— 7 regiments) 

568,762 

*^'4. Native Army— 

ArtiJleiy — 4 batteries or companies 17,003 

Cavalry — ^4 regiments 59,009 

Infantry — iG regiments 224,474 

300,486 

Total Saving ;i'948,2sy’* 

, Such was Lord Mayo’s scheme of military re- 
ti'enchmcrtt, and though he lived long enough to 
cany out a large portion of it, that adopted by 
Her Majesty’s Government yielded eventually the 
saving , of ;^59i,44o per annum. To Lord Sand- 
hurst and to Lord Napier of Magdala belong the 
credit of carrying out in detail, as Commanders-in- 
chief, the improvements in the various arms of the 
service effected or suggested during Lord Mayo’s 
short period of rule. He advocated that the 
health and vigour of the European troops should 
be econotnised by a systqm of hill-stations, and 
other sanitaria, such as cottage barracks, “ which, 
while fulfilling every desideratum of health, com- 
fort, and discipline, enable a whole regiment to be 
housed for a smaller sum than, under the old 
system of imposing but less comfortable structures, 
it ’i^Wtild have cost to house three companies.” 
Nor was the duty of making a fit provision for the 
orphans of British sokfiers in India forgotten by this 
generous Irish noble. To liim it was a source of 
Ittuch, earnest thought, and he appointed a com- 
mittee for tlic more efficient working of the bequest 
of Sir Henry Lawrence. Regimental workshops, 
exhibitions, and every device for keeping alive the 
mental activity of our soldiers under the hard strain 
of, ,im Indian climate, found in him a constant 
and a mass of notes and papers which he 
liik.b^ind him proved the deep interest he took 
^^^ awrence Asylums. f 

ny great subjects, such as education, 
Slilways, and important questions affect- 
rural people of India, he had 
of his own, and strove, with 
some of suctiiess, to give effect to them. He 

peisonali acquaintance with the local 
essential necessity in the 
gOc^jgoycnnnent d Indian and this acquaintance 
^ the" exercise of princely hospitality 

' 'Vii^'Lord ,Mayo, voL IL t Ibid. 


towai^ all inen of influence who came hear, him,, 
and, Iflce Lord Dalhousie, by a well-organised 
tern of tours, in which he acquired more^jfcadwf 
ledge of India during his short term of 
many men could acquire in a lifetime; ‘ 

“We all labour hard in India,” said lie, ih 
of his public speeches, “and no one know$bistmf\ ^ 
than I the intensity with which heads of depait-^^V 
ments and the members of the secretariat work. ' «' 
Wherever I have gone it is all the samei Hnder 
the snows of the Himalayas, in the feverish jungles^ 
on burning plains, I have always found the same . 
class of men doing the same good work. I believe 
that in history no sovereign was ever served by ^4 
body of men engaged in more arduous or more 
useful and more successful work, than are the Ser-- 
vanls of the Queen in India.” 

It was a sense of this that led him to strengtheni ', 
the position and increase the authority" of all 
district officers. A well-directed liberality in turf • 
matters, added to his genial address and native 
love of field-sports, increased his popularity •among 
these officials. His Indian tours amounted to more 
than 21,760 miles; and no one, says his biographer, 
can realise the risks he ran by rapid riding over- 
hard roads, or along precipices in the hill tracts. 

The ex-king of Oude never visited any governor- 
general, deeming it would be too great a con- 
descension to do so ; he always held sullenly and 
proudly aloof from tlic viceregal court, and he 
could scarcely be blamed for the position lie 
adopted ; but Lord Mayo, in his kindness of heart, , 
went in state to see the fallen monarch. His 
palace is on the banks of the Hooghley, U few 
miles below Calcutta, and within its walls no 
majesty was more potent, save in the matter Of 
life or death. The Resident at his court wa:S'f 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mowbray Thompson, one^ OfV 
the few — eventually reduced to two officers an^ 
two privates — who escajied the massacre at Cawi^’ 
pore. 

The ex-king, says a journalist in 1875, fiirte' ,, . 
great houses, and several small ones, and 
the former has a pet name. He has 141 ,l£tdi$is 
his zenana, “of whom thirty-nine are called ^ 

— persons who bear children — and 102 
we do not profess to understand 
difference lies, but it is some Easteifi 
course.” He draws, paints, writes 
are popular in all the bazaars, and 
with the Nautch girls. Eveiy night Jiw 
and singing in the palace; but the 
enters the grounds after the lamps ; 

it would be perilous to any who 
as eveiy avenue is guarded by lAen, ^ ^ 
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would cut dowiji any intruder* His three palaces chiefly on the masses of the people* it 
are inhabited hy i'is favourite wives, with whom |pjrms a subject for much considers^on 
he spends his time in rotation, and he has thirty- troversy. The salt of India comes from fom S*^at 
one sons and twenty-five daughters. He possesses, sources : these are the vast salt rauge ihe 
also, a marvellous menagerie, said, in some respects, remoter Punjaub; the salt-lakes and saline (idposits 
to be the finest m the world. “ Windmg walks,'* m Rajpootana and Central India ; from 3 titain 
continues* this writer, “brmg you to pond after and other places beyond the sea, whence it,Oomes 
.pond, with one large lake, all literally filled with at a low freight to Bengal, and, lastly, from the^salt 
rare fish, and brought, regardless of cost, from all pans along the coast of Madras, Onssa, and the 
tropical lands. The pigeons, of which the ex-kmg maritime shallows that he north of Bombay, 
is particularly fond, number no fewer than 18,000 The duty imposed on this simple necessary of 
On the banks of the lake and ponds are the ostrich life exceeded by many times its value, while the pre- 
the pelican, the swan, and every otlier fresh water ventivc restrictions necessary to secure the revenue 
bird native to warm chmjtes Then there arc from it hampered trade and enhanced its prime 
wild animals caged, monkeys partly free, goats, cost, apart from the duty levied The restrictions 
sheep, ibis, diomedaries, camels, <S:c The imposed by our salt duty crushed all local manu- 
king has a ‘ snake mountain,* which he watches foi facturers, especially m the annexed kmgdpm of 
hours. It is a dome of earth with a stone facing, Oude, which, when under its native princes, 
and perforated in every part with holes, out ot manufactured its own salt, and at a yery cheap 
which, and mto which, the snakes come and go at rate Aware of all this, the Earl of Mayo, though 
pleasurg. But behind all tins, m a room, are jars certain that the salt duty could not be remitted, 
containing fine specimens of the deadly cobra, resolved that no ctfort on his part should be 
and these only the snake keeper daic touch His wanting to reduce the evils attending the impost, 
power and daring are wonderful Of course, he which vaiied from a rupee on every 4olbs. ui 
is of caste of snake channels buch is the life Bombay and Madras, to a rupee on every 25lbs. 
of the dethroned kin^ ** m Lower Bengal Hence the different rates 

The imposition of an income tax m India had interfered with trade, and were a source of per- 
been one of the principal steps taken by the Right petual annoyance to the people. These variations 
Hon. James Wilson, after the Mutiny, to restore were not due to the British Government, but to 
the finances, which had been impaired by that the misrule which India inherited from the time of 
event. The state of nntter‘> in 1S70 — 71 con the Mogul Emperors, when it was divided into so 
vmced Lord Mayo that the solvency of our Indian many teriitonal entities, the centralisation of which 
Empne was quite secured, and aware that he hid was a difficult task to our governors-general in 
* only to pursue his adopted course of rigid economy succession And even now, •though British power 
to prevent the recurrence of any deficit, 111 1871-72 has niciged all the provinces of India mto one 
he reduced the income tax to one third, or i empire, and though the same code of laws ndcs 
per cent Even then the finances showed such an the land, each presidency has still its own leglS- 
opward tendency, that during the last month of lative council, and retains certam features of 
.. his life his mind was full of hope that he might separate systems, handed down to us by th0 native 
be able to abolish it altogether An obnoxious Governments, Hindoo and Mohammedan, 
impost at all times, it was deemed particularly The Earl of Mayo, after a patient consideration 
so in India; and the difference of the financial of the variations of incidence with regard to^the 
situation in that country and Britain may be salt duty, did not think it wise to attempt any 
seen from the circumstances, that although the radical remedy, though he resolved to remove, 
Bxitisb income tax is supposed, in theory, to be a or reduce to a minimum, the checks which the 
temporajy measure, it is, neverthebss, quietly sub existing system placed upon trade. He set pn 
mitted to year after year, but in India, the fact of foot inquiries regarding the line betw^een Be?9gal 
its not being resolutely adopted as part of the and Madras, and these resulted m the abotitfpn 
Pei?<«nent revenue acted as an encouragement of “the cordon of revenue harpies who had^so 
universal opposition and reprobation, as an m- long preyed upon the free interchange 
firnsipn m^Q private affairs. merce between the two presidencies. 

3Bnnn the salt duty in India a revenue of about of this reform belongs, however, to J|jtr. 

^194 p, qmuter mffions sterling IS i-aised, and to Batten, the Commissioner of Inland 
ihi, V'finandal interest Lord Mayo gave acting under Lord Mayo's successor, rather p4ai to 

his care and attention; for, as it falls Lord Mayo. Mr. Batten found that, gloating 
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Calcutta, and Lahore, were the three extremities of 
tiu3 trilateral; and Lord Mayors object was, that 
,the lesa expensive lines should form a subsidiary 
Tcailway System, intersecting the comparatively poor 
districts of Ajmere, of Rajpootana, and Central 
India — system to be complete in itself, but 
touching at convenient points the great triangle 
formed by broad-gauge lines. 


^ „„„ H 

Besides the railways, another gi^tv^hrldiC^ 
the public works in India ia that hsm 

to deal with the husbandry anti of 

a supply of water; and for this purpOs^fc^^Lord 
Mayo considered with earnestness the ^plans 
bequeathed to him by Lord Lawrenc^^ whose 
measures he carried out actively to^iheix.full 
development. , ,, 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

CANALS AND CANAL CESS. — EDUCATION, — AGRICULTURE AND MINERALS. 


In 1872, the Earl of Mayo turned his attention to 
the Ganges Canal, which was e\tended, and, after a 
deficit for seventeen years, c eased to be a burden 
to the ^tate. He also inaugurated a new S3^stem 
of irrigation, starting from the (janges near Alighur, 
to Avater the Avhole lower (quarters of the Doab, 
from Futteghur to Allahabad. At the same time, 
by the A\auis of the Sardah Canal, the castan half 
of Roh’Lund and the western ([uarteis of Oude 
were placed alike beyond the perils of drought and 
consecpicnt famine. lie had jilans prepared to 
water the and tracts wcstwaid of Delhi from the 
resource’s of the Jumna, Avhile the* Loavct Jumna 
Canal Avas carried into those districts Avhich arc 
eastward of the city. With a view to a comjiletc 
system of irrigation, Avorks of eijual importance 
were carried from the Soane river thi ough the pi o- 
vince of Behar ; and the seaboard of Orissa, which 
had been so seriously stricken by famine in 1866, 
was placed beyond all chance of a recurrence of 
^ that evil, by a splendid system of canals and other 
OX^eartS'of communication Avith adjacent districts. 
Eurther to the south, the works on the Godavery, 
•a noble and magnificent river (computed to be 900 
miles in length), were in full progress ; and in the 
remote west, he had projects formed for the irriga- 
tion of the drought-sti'icken districts of Scinde.” 
Upon the single item of canals for Orissa, the 
’Oo^entmenti from December, 1868, to December, 
laid out a sum equal to the total revenue 
during the same period from the entire 

j j Jt was clear that, however necessary to prevent 
Ijt^ieCUIteuce of famine, unless these vast works 
^ P^y interest for the cost of their 
would seriously embarrass the 
* Hwiler^s “ Oriss^'* vok 


exchequer. Lord Mayo thought to prevent this 
by a compulsory water-rate. In common with his 
chief advisers, he maintained that a local com- 
munity, for Avhose local Avclfare a canal had been 
found an absolute necessity, should not be per- 
mitted to throw the cost of its construction on the 
unintcre ^ted ratepayers of a distant province ; and 
that, Avhctlicr the said local community delayed to 
use the Avatcr — as the Indian peasant has an obsti- 
nate antagonism to innovation, he might delay to 
use it for years — it should, nevertheless, be com- 
pelled to jiay the yearly inteiest on that AA^hich is, in 
the strictest sense of the term, a local public work ; 
just as a householder would have to pay the muni- 
cipal Avatcr-ratc, whether he used the water or not. 
To obviate irritation, Lord Mayo carefully adjusted 
the burden of the canal ccss, jiroviding that it 
should not be levied on the husbandman until he 
had neglected to use the Avater during five complete 
years after it had been brought to his fields* 
only in i)laces where it could be proved fb^t; thc 
cultiA'^ator's net profits would be increased hy tbe 
canal, after paying the irrigation-rates. He insisted 
that there should be a clear gain to the ryot from 
taking the Avatcr before thc Government should be 
permitted to charge him for it. “ So liberal a con- 
dition,*' says Dr. Hunter, “was never attached to a 
similar work intended for the local protection Qi a 
tOAAm against natural calamities. Science can 
presume a benefit to the general body of dfiaans 
from water-works, for v/hich municipal ratej 9 ^W?ia 
charged ; but before Lord Mayo would giv0 
Government power to levy the canal-rate 
insisted that the benefit to each indiAridu^lfibOiald 
be absolutely ascertained.” 

The Canal Act for the Punjaub i:e<kced these 
principles to the form of law. 
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defraymentitpf the co^ of local irrigatiDn by'^m- 
pulsory c^ss'i^pon the ryots and landowners to whose 
fields, the’ yater, so needful in time of drought, was 
conveyed. ^ Everybody,” wrote the Earl, “seems 
to wish for imgation, but many appear to desire that 
somebody else should pay for it. We must take 
such as will oblige the people, whose lives 


'!ptotec^on of the peasantry from famine, fcompelledl 
- ^rd Idayo ’to deal with such undertakings as ; 
public works as an entirely distinct brandi'of fhe - 
Indian finance, desiring that the whole charge of 
such works should be kept apart from other charges, V 
and that the whole profit derived from them should / 
be applied to the liquidation of the debt so incurred. . : 
To this end, he desired to constitute a Special body / 

' ' i . .. 'i, 



RAILWAY TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 


arn! Preserved and whose wealth is augmented by 
these works, to contribute in fair proportion to the 
their construction. . . . I ask, is it right 

i»r works constructed for the exclusive 

Punjaub or the North-west should 
be of the pockets of the people of 

iaOT'^bmbay ? It was this early adoption 
of pbpijnd^^ 1 now advocate that has led 

to administration of the enormous 

State, or on municipal 
civic, maritime, and other 

great accumulation of debt, consequent to 


of Commissioners, “at least one of whom shouid 
not be an officer of the Government,” whoSe dii^ 
it would be to certify, as an independent Board of 
Audit, with the public as witnesses, that the sum, 
raised for the construction of the public Works' had. 
been applied in accordance with the con^^bhiSi 
under which loans for them were made. ’ " ’ !/ .^1, ^ 
Mere material development w^/, 
problem Lord Mayo had before him' !m 
Like all his predecessors, and eveiy'^Eii^^ 
general, he found how hard it ^ 
the formidable barriers erected by 
in one of the most ancient 
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“mythology^ to 3 «rhich, as a , classificataon, the Tortu- 1 of rural life, our system of regular justice 


guese first gave that name. According to Menu, \ 
the Brahmin, since he sprang from the mouth of the 
Deity — the most excellent part — is, by right, chief 
of the whole creation. Next in order, but at a vast 
•distance, stands the Cshatriya, whose descent marks 
him out as a soldier and a defender of the people. 
The Yaisya represents the industrial class, herds- 
man, and others ; while to the Sudra, the supreme 
ruler, it is said, is assigned the duty of serving, but 
without derogation, the before-mentioned classes. 
In time, caste became more fully and firmly iden- 
tified with professions and trades. ‘ To every caste 
n particular occupation is exclusively assigned ; 
thus, all are regarded as hereditary, and arc trans- 
mitted from father to son in the same tribes and 
families : thus, it is easy to see that, the number of 
castes being as unlimited as that of the modes of 
employment, enumeration of them would be equally 
difficult and superfluous. Hence, the horror at losing 
caste is an almost insuperable obstacle to the spread 
of the Christian religion. The barriers of caste have 
conduced to exclude one class from the sympathy 
or regard of another — even to preventing, in many 
instances, inter-marringe — and to cripple the growth 
** of that local public opinion which, more than any 
written law, regulates an Englishman’s conduct to 
his neighbours.'* 

From long before the days of IMahinoud of 
•Ghizni, the powerful have oppressed the weak in 
India. In every village the capitalist and the 
usurer have been hated from time immemorial, and 
their lives and properties liavc been at the mercy 
of any sudden ebullition C)f popular wrath. 'J’he 
British District Officer floes not now i)crmit such 
outbreaks, or prevents them if he can. “He brings 
to trial the slayers of a Bombay soukar,'" says Dr. 
Hunter, North-western hiniga, or a Bengalee 
mahajan^ as ordinary murderers, and liangs them. 
On the other hand, the British District Officer will 
not allow tlie native landholder to recover his rent 
by tfre summary process of imjwisoning defaulting 
tenants in his vaults, or by tying them on tip-toe by 
their flinrobs to the wall. For the old processes of 
whether carried out by the rich or 
we have substituted uniform codes of 
for both. The powerful now oppress 
by i3.w ; and the weak now evade 

O^eiwiion, or combine to ruin their oppressors, by 
a dexf^US, use of our courts. The husbandmen 
of Bengal have, more than once, shown that 
going to law, and that in a countrv' 
landholder can stand against a 
j^iracy of his innumerable tenantry to 


iirithhidd&wtent 


In the ordinary course 


mensely strengthened the hands of the educi^di 
and wealthy classes in the struggle which goes 
in a densely-populated country, between the rieb't i 
and poor. At the same time, our system Of public 
instruction had, in some parts of India, supplied ^ } 
an excellent education to the opulent and upper ' . ’ ' 
middle classes at the cost of the State, and made;^ 
scarcely any provision for the education of the 1 1: 
masses.*’ 

The educational differences which he* found 
between the different provinces of our Indian 
Panpire attracted the attention of Lord Mayo sbqn 
after his arrival. For example, we are told, that m 
Bombay he found schools in plenitude, and public 
instruction sown on an ample and popular scale ; 
while in the provinces of the North-west the native 
village seminaries were flourishing under the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., whose 
administration encouraged and developed the 
character of their teaching. In Lower Bengal the 
system was different. 1'he University of Calcutta 
had set the fashion for the whole schools of the- 
province, and the influence of its able and high- 
class professors prescribed the mode of teaching 
therein; hence the wealthy and titled classes of 
the Indian community had educational facilities 
afforded them such as no other part of India 
enjoyed; but this was a triuiTi])h effected by the 
Bengal system at the cost of the jirimary education 
of the humbler and poorer masses. 

I’he upper-class schools had risen, but upon 
the ruins of tlie old native village schools. If the s 
parents of children were in good circumstances, 
and able to pay for their education, the State came 
forward and saved them the expense; while the 
old native schools received no encouragement 
whatever; and “the village teacher, who from ^ 
generation to generation had gathered the children,., / 
of the hamlet into his mat hut, and taught them 
trace their letters on the mud flpor, found himself 
deserted by his paying pupils. He and his fathers' io/ ; 
had been accustomed to teach their little ^itoc;k of 
knowledge to all comers of decent caste, ^<3 
live by the offerings of a few of their wealtyer,0 
discii)les. They had looked upon the instn;fcri,pn'C^,. 
of youth as a religious duty, and r^arded 
office as a priestly one.*’ . , • ^ / J;,!, : j • /, ^ 

But now, under the new rigime with its jpa^ 
district schools, the youths who could pay 
swept away to the dasses opened by Gcyyiei^ 
and the old village gurumaJutsay,^ or 
found his occupation well-nigh 
to temper and to faith, especiafry whin«:hi^|gr 
see but too well that t^ ,practical./e^fc^ 
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Feringhee ^item w^is to am the rich and titled 
with the powerful weapon of European knovvr, 
ledge, >irhile burdening the poor witli the weight 
of impenetrable ignorance in the struggle for 
life. 

To this subject Lord Mayo turned his attention 
at an early period of his administration. The 
authorities of Bengal had not adopted their school 
system without careful thought, and they were 
prepared to defend it on the descending or “ filtra- 
tion theory of education,” believing that eventually 
knowledge must filtiate downward from the upper 
and middle — the dalfus, or gentlemen — to the lower 
and rural classes j but to this system Loid Mayo 
was averse. 

‘‘Ill Bengal,” he wrote to a legal friend, “we 
are educating in English a few hundred at 

great expense to the State. Many of them are 
well able to pay for themselves, and have no other 
object in learning than to qualify for Government 
employ. In the meanwhile we have done nothing 
towards extending knowledge to the million. The 
dakus will never do it. The more education you 
give them the more they will try to keep it to 
thcr^selves, and make their increased knowledge a 
means oi tyranny. If >ou wait till the bad English, 
which the four hundred M//s learn in Calcutta, 
filters down into the forty millions of Bengal, you 
will be ultimately a Silurian rock instead of a 
retired judge. Let tlie i^al^us learn Englisli, by all 
means , but let us also try to do something towaids 
teaching the three R’s to ‘rural Bengal.' 

To Sir George Campbell, of Edenwood, K.C S I., 
nephew of the first Lord Campbell, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal during the chief part of 
Lord Mayo’s Administration, belongs the ciedit of 
giving full effect to the views of the latter, who 
gAve him all the requisite political and financial 
support to effect the necessary educational reforms. 
The whole Bengal system was thoroughly analysed 
by Sir George, and its defects pointed out, and 
the Government expressed a readiness to hear his 
views on the subject ; and the necessary changes 
which were inaugurated formed a new epoch in the 
annals of that vast province : and the result is thus 
given by the author already quoted. 

^ In 1870-71, the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion was educating 163,854 children in Lower 
Bengal, at a cost of;£'i86,598 to the State. In 
1874, When Sir George Campbe'l, in consequence 
of iU 4 ii^th, resigned the lieutenant-governorship, 
460,721 children being educated, at a cost 
io tiitfXSovertini^nt of ;^228,i5i ; tnd while sowing 
tftoadcast with primary schools, he had 
'• “Life of the Earf of May 5.’* 
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revived and'pveu better life 

native institutions for ruial totruttiOtt* V ^ 

As the Mussulmans of Bengal 
of the educational benefits thus offerea to them* 
they rapidly declined in importance, amd’tirOppeti 
out from among the more intelligent classes aa 
being unfit for any employment undet' the State> 
which, like the lucrative professions, into 

the hands of the Hindoos. Vague discontent 
among them speedily took the form of active dis- 
aftection, and the horizon became clouded "by tilO 
signs of a probal)le levult or civil war. 

On the north-western border of India there was. 
formed a standing camp of fanatical Mohamme- 
dans, whose numbers were augmented by recruits, 
as their finances were, by mysterious remittances* 
from Lower Bengal. A permanent menace to 
European authority, this camj) had more than one 
expedition sent against it, till eventually Lord 
Mayo was compelled to strike with a strong hand 
at the root of the disaffection wherever it. became 
visible j and hence, ultimately, the movement, 
which originated chiefly among the Wahabees, was 
subjected less to warlike opeiations than the steady 
and stem action of the courts of law. Many 
prisoners were captuied. A series of criminal trials 
ensued, but Lord Mayo's Government wisely did 
not permit any fanatic to fan the religious flame by 
achieving the glories of martyrdom : for all were 
transported as rebels beyond the seas, without One 
being put to death, as many might have been, in 
pursuance of a sentence from the courts ; but the 
Mussulman fanaticism found a terrible culmination 
in the barbarous assassination of the Chief Justice 
of Bengal. 

I'his partial disaffection among the Moham- 
medans led Lord Mayo earnestly to consider the 
educational requirements of those people, and be 
came to the conclusion that it was not impossible 
for them to learn under our system, anti yet fetain 
their religious sentiments and peculiar traditions 
of race. Returns proved that in Bengal there 
were only 14,000 Mohammedan scholars, against 
100,000 Hindoos; and experience showed tliat 
the former would not submit to Hindoo teachers. 
Hence Lord Mayo suggested that as no Molutm- 
niedanis deemed a gentleman until he has acquired 
a certain knowledge of Arabic, Persian, and <^^ord<K> 
learning, we should aid these by open cla^m aud 
scholarships in the colleges for the Moha]l^1bedai!iSy 
who till recently had been the most poW^Sdlti fate 
in India, and in every way to* give tfiW rtC|jt»)re 
equal cliances of competing for 
which the Hindoos, whom they dete$ii&. W<ke fast 
monopolising. ' 
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part of fi» the imitfoveijaeat bell says, “'niat tod ^ 4;oal-iniftes at 

of the iart4 ettMtiOes thd value of the property of work, of which uindteeat tt^Ktir Jitfu o^t ihOye than 
the State. The duties which in Britab are per- io,oootonsofcoalapiecep^^lA«at(' ^littelatiger 
formed by a good landlord, fall in India, in a great and better mmes, coal is raised i&rbm pits 

upon the Government. Speaking gene- andgallenes. In the smaller tt^inea^^dlrorkmgs 
rally, the only Indian landlord who can command coal is raised by hand-labour frohr open quar- 
the requisite knowledge and capital is the State.” ncs In the Rancegunge coal-field alone,siaJiiy-one 
' Through his new department the Viceroy be- steam engines, \Mth an aggregate of horse- 
• Ueved that much might be achieved m improving power, are at work Only one seam — or of 
the breeds of cattle and horses, as the Govern seams — of a less thickness tlran 8^ feet 

ment studs had hitherto done little in that respect and the average thickness of the seamsi nt the 
for the country generally, having been mamtamed Rancegunge mmes is about 15 or 16 feet;^"^ and he 
chiefly for military purposes. Measures were also adds that in many places iron ore is as plentiful as 
required most urgently for the prevention, if pos coal ^ 

sible, of those muirams which frequently inoved so "Ihis report refers exclusively to Bengal 5 but 
ruinous to the Indian agriculturist , but to Lord everywhere the mineral resources of India are great, 
Mayo it was evident that the work geiier illy which is and the scarcity of manual labour m some districts 
performed in Europe by great agricultural societies alone pi events the full development of many exten- 
must in India be performed by the Cjovernment, 01 sue fields, and thus the population who have been 
not at all, and to the latter the introduction of the compelled to live by nearly the sole industry of 
tea and cmchona cultivation was almost entiicly Indii — tillage — will, m a generation or twd, have 
due. . new and vast outlets given to them by the lyiiocial 

The vast forests of India had been handed over lesouices of their teeming land, 
to the care of the Public Works Department, as Lord ]\Iayo, wc are told, saw this 5 but he saw 
there was no other special branch of the adminis also that such enterprise m India is surrounded by 
tration to supervise them , and m these pniiiev il a set of problems unknown in Great Bntztin, and 
tracts a wasteful and destructive form of cultivition which debarred the Anglo-Indian speculator from 
was resorted to by ancient wandering tribes, who entering the arena In Britain, lime, iron, and coal 
clung to a primitive mode of huslundry, which are usuall) found sufiiciently near each other to 
consisted in burning down a forest here and theie, encouiagc the election by the capitalist of smelt- 
. and after exhausting the unmaniired soil by a ra[)id mg furnaees on an ample scale. But the mauu- 
succession of crops, deserting it, at the end of a factuie of iron in Indii, with^few exceptions, is 
brief term, for a new clearing, still gieatlv in the li inds of the half-barbarous 

The Government of India, in addition to beinj tubes of the jungle, who scratch for their ore in 
piincipal landholder, is also a great mineral pro tho stony nullahs, get their flux m handfuls Of 
prietor. Hence, to the labouis of the Geological lumi)S or noduks, and for fuel make charcoal in 
Survey the Viceroy devoted the c loscst attention, the nearest forest Carriage lictween pl$ce and 
Supplementmg them by special investigations, to pi ice was the first difficulty to be surmounted^ the 
the end that the marketable value and commercial V iceroy therefore applied himself to the d^etep- 
capabilities of the ores and coal fields might be ment of mineral lines, roads, and Ci^uals, ifind 
fully ascertained, for India was now at the dawn of insisted that the mineral railway rates should be 
a new future, with her three great elements of enter on the lowest possible scale — and thus limestone 
prise — coal, iron, and lime, though since the open could be brought from the great valley of the 
ing of the Suez Canal the turn-out of the first-named Soane, which rises in Gundwana, to the mines of 
of these minerals has somewhat decreased, accord iron and coal, referred to by Sir George Campbell, 
ing to one of Sir George Campbell s last admims at Raneegungt The return freight to Britam pUy^ 
tyative reports. foi an Indian voyage, so that metals com<^ odt 

In rSya the total out-turn in Bt ngal was 322,443 fiom such ports as Liverpool at low rates , and the 
tons, as against 564,933 tons in 186S, but then European ironmaster now enters the Indian 
the imports of coal also had fallen from 54,461 tons “ as lightly weighted, with regard to ca^iagi,^ hs to 
; ^ ift J$68^9 tp 48,7 14 tons in 1 87 2-3 , so that the fact Indian iron-smelter would have found himS^flf ^ few 
jrisjpmed tatlier to indicate a geneial depression of years ago, before he got his 01 e and flUX Stito ius 
ir^e insflead of the influence of the Suez Canal. furnace ” By a shoit branch line, 

^ Pf Sijllif egunge and the division of Chota Nag- opened up the beds of Chanda, and tJu^*»ilppKed 
pott^ a%Uy pergunnah of Bengal^ Sir George Camp- coal to Central and Western India* ^ 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

PRISOll DISCIPLINE* — THE WHITE PARIAHS. — ^THE CONVICT COLONY. — ^ASSASSINATION OF ^iORD NtAm 


From this most active Viceroy the other ores of 
India, its gold and silver, copper, tin, lead, and 
nickel, received less attention than coal and iron , 
he thought they might, for development, be left 
with perfect safety to the enterprise of private 
mdividuals. ^‘What he laboured at through his 
new dej^ment was 
to help towards the 
solution of the special 
problems connected 
with the coal and 
iron ores of India, and 
to provide a basis 
of knowledge from 
which private enter- 
prise might start. 

Western India is 
thus, at this mo- 
ment, being covered 
with steam - power 
mills, destined yet 
to derive their whole 
fuel from the Indian 
coal measures; and 
efforts are now being 
made by private capi- 
talists in Bengal to 
commercially solve 
the problem of iron 
manufacture on a 
large scale,”* 

Duriug the Irish 
political career of 
Lord ,Mayo, prison 
discipline had been 
a favourite subject 

with him ; and during his tenure of office he made a 
careful inspection of all the local gaols— not a very 
attractive duty a£ any time. A writer, who visited 
a number of these prisons, records that he was l 
esp&chlily struck with the strange characteristics of 
thejwla^. " Some terribly rough fellow turned 
out t0 1?® i fOJger, who never gives trouble. Some 
^EtraOQtdmaiy gentle person in appearance is a 
A murder, who could only be mastered by 
hunger and iho treadmill. I.ads of ten or twelve 
had OOtnmitted murder, cut off fingers and ankles 
for the rfx^ on th^m ; tom rings from the noses 
of gids^ done all manner of sad things* The 
pr, W. W. HiiUiter. 
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prison life of India was at one time dreadful to 
think of, when the superintendence of the systeUa 
in Bengal fell into the hands of an able, practical 
man. Dr. Mouatt, and he literally transformed it < 
He resolved to send the less culpable prisoners OUfr 
with the knowledge of trades. He made them 

work, and offered* 
• them inducements to 

work ; and soon his 
prisoners came ' to 
build, weave, and 
plant.” 

Sir George Camp- 
bell came, however, 
with different views, 
though also an able 
and practical man. 
He urged that pun- 
ishment was intended 
to be punitive ; and 
he made it* so to a 
greater extent It is 
a curious feature ill 
Indian prison reports 
how far and closely a 
native constable will 
track — like a blood- 
hound — a criminal 
through all India 
perhaps, and secure 
him at last; for the 
native criminal is 
alwa 3 rs shrewd up to 
a certain point, and 
then fails. The exe- 
cutions have one 

strange feature. The European official, as a 
has neither pity nor bitterness towards the culprit 
who IS about to die, whatever his crime. It is the -t 
decree of justice : the medical officer simply laees ' 
the criminal executed, and rides home to break&st j 
and the complete apathy of the criminal infu$ip$ 
apathy in the minds of the beholders, 

Among other points concerning prisoU life In. 
India, Lord Mayo made up his mind that Btfrbpeatl 
convicts “ should cease to be the formidable 
culty they had hitherto proved ; and fh^t 
by an Indian court should not be a device* for ^ 
obtaining a comfortable journey hbme.,^tlo^ 
end it would be necessary to protide^m A 
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the er€Ctii^n)^f;.$"di<^i^ ^ 

IndoBxiUsilt' ^d stUl 

failed' to’ achieve . 

paper, about the time of 
Indian visit, drew attention to jt^ in 

many of the native villages near Cl3i^|^>id|tober5 
of abandoned English children were x^K^£'; 4 hout 

1 “waif and stray,” homeless and friendltJ^i^^#!^ as 

'* r '■' 


health, as in Britain, as 
gaol would be equal 
aU to ^ sentence of death. In this matter 
^tru^li had always taken place in India between 
district officer on one hand and the medical 
IdO^er on the other, the former being resolved that 
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;,v|% ; should be an eminently uncomfortable 
|cj?p^,acO for ' culprits, and the latter as persistently 
desire to show a low death-rate in 
he attended; and during Lord 
j?|iJifey6V^ministration much would seem to have 
d<^ ameliorate the condition of prisoners 
generally a gaol in India is 
death fo a white man- 

another class of unfortunates who 
: l the humane consideration of Lord 

'poor wMtes^ or Europeans— for whom 
a Vagrancy Act,, while labouring to 
^ number ^ that liapless class by 



their own country-people were concerned, and 
dependent for their subsistence upon a handftil of. 
rice given them now and then by the pitying 
natives.* 

These English children, in some cases^ pf |^is- 
fortune (from the death of parents), in 
sin, grow up as utter pariahs. The family, 
“loafer” is applied in* India to all 
without any means of subsistence; and^V^ , 
that “ the civil officer, be he who he , 
almost rather have to do with a 
man-eating tiger.” They are 
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difficult deal ^ei ^ ^ 

It is ai||i;iiM7$t iis^a afildk| & iiodve^-cbilsiia'ble 

appre^dd & ifrhile mm. 

The Ituitituliolis formed by I^ord Mayo to pre- 
vent thl" growth or increase of this class received 
but scanty ^id ftom the State, and he did not live 
to see them fully developed ; so the poprer class 
of the British community are still but indifferently 
looked aflW by the administration. 

'Lord Mayo’s policy, in general, was essentially 
his own; but it derived several stiong features 
from a rare combination of secretariat talent and 
practical experience, which he found m the tv\o 
leaders of the Home Department, and pheed in 
charge pf the new one which he developed out of 
it.* 

These were Sir John Strachey and Sir Barrow 
Helbert Ellis. The former had been in the \an of 
progiess in India, like most of Ins family (since 
his grandfather went out as rinvatc secretary to 
Lord Clive), and he had made for himself a hij^h 
reputation in Bengal, as a district officer, before 
he Obtaii3(ed his important post m the^j^y 
Govemm^t Sir Barrow Whs 

held a high place under thc^ adrunistration, 

and, by hfc kno^vled^^f^^l 

sure e-^s 

^'^b'^tcd^argelX; kno^^kclgc ol the Viceroy, 
■uho in the habit of jicrusina; carefully 

the printed proceedings of tlie local administra- 
tions, that a very barbarous and mys tenons assas 
sinajtion had taken jilace in the Andaman Isks 
which we have already desciibed as the penal 
settlement of British India, but the mode in which 
the event was reported led him to consider the 
whole management of that dangeious and peculiar 
community, as he thought it, required a full in- 
quiry; and subsequent investigation repealed a state 
Of things that required immediate reform, wliilc 
the disclosures that were made public acquired 
greater importance from the severe comments 
made* thereon, at Calcutta, by the Supreme Court. 

'iffap great number of life-prisoners left on the 
Government since the Mutiny had led, in 
\ the formation of the more ample convict 
Andaman Islands, where the settlc- 
had a hard struggle for life. 

^.natives were the least terrible of the 
bf ,tbe colony,” says the learned Dr 
of Bengal Civil Service. The islands 
wet^ tmde? jungle to the water’s edge , 

pe$ri|^ mangrove wamps fringed the creeks, 
foliage, and a lush growth of climbing 
placjts Spih^d.out the fresh air from the forest, 

4 #,Dr. Huatet 




mv 

tp gather ^ 

Mfir. 'the colony, in the la$t century, 
practically exterminated by fever, and for ten 
after its re-establishment, in i858> the settlers 
exactly decimated each twelvemonth. Jo 
the mortality was returned at over loi per i,OOOj. i 
In. only one previous year had tlie deaths falto 
below that rate ; in many they had exceeded it 
The malaria smitten gangs depended on the dista< 3 ^^ 
mainland for their food. A small pig, u rat with 
spiny hair, and a fruil-eating bat had been found 
on the islands, a wild cat, also, was reported to have- 
been seen Fish and roots were the immemorial 
food of the inhabitants Even the coco-palms, so 
plentiful on the Nicobars, did not exist. In the daily 
bittle against disease and death, the British officers 
found then hands burdened by a convict popula- 
tion conservative beyond any people on the earth 
as to what they eat, and depending for each meal 
on supplies brought seven hundred miles across 

the sea ” . , , 

a X Liic rank vegetaiiuii was cut down the malaria 

lessened, and in 1870 the mortality among the 
convicts had sunk to ten per thousand; but the 
result of the daily struggle for existence was a 
looseness of discipline that produced scandalous 
results, while, to a few^ British officials, with a 
small party of soldiers, was committed the perilous 
task of guauling and holding down, fn those re- 
mote and isolated isles, eight thousand of the most 
finished rascals of Northern India. 

Instead of strict discipline, clear regulations, and 
film subordination, the incpiirics of Lord Mayo 
disclosed, in 1871, that there were quarrels and 
disobedicnc c among the authorities, and a laxity of 
good order, which permitted the convicts to acquire 
too much luiuor, and that consequently it was after 
a general debauch that the assassination in ques-» 
tion occurred. This led him to reconsider thet 
organisation of the penal colony, and during the ^ 
spring of 1871 this occupied much of his thought?,, 
when at Simla, the Government sanitarium of 
among the hills. * 

He calculated that, as the Andaman I$lan 4 w 
were for lifc-prisoners alone, the number sent diet#' 
might ultimately amount to 20,000 convicts, 
would require a stronger safeguard than tbt 
isolated Biitons scattered among them; 
resolved to enforce stricter 
while the terrors of transportation aboiiil 
increased on one hand, on the 
eventually a chance of a new 
who might prove industrious and 
to raise them into the position of Si 
It were, to open up a new dtiicen^dli ^ 
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'from “the' ''future and the 
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hand he drew up a code of regula- 
re-organisation of the whole settle- 
llweni, ' land chose a general officer of approved 
lltfloourage, talent^ and administrative skill to put 
lliem in force, and sent him to his post in the 
y summer of 1871. The charge of the colony to the 
i:V exchequer of India had averaged 50,000 yearly; 
but Lord Mayo conceived that, by the local cul- 
tivation of rice and pulse, the breeding of goats, 
* by the adoption of goal-manufactured clothing, 

; the substitution of a sepoy guard for native police, 

> and other measures, a saving might be effected 
of ^£30,000 per annum. 

Admirable though the scheme, the new super- 
intendent soon discovered that a severe task had 
been imposed upon him, by attempting both the 
moral and material reformation of the desperadoes 
in his care — a sullen and degraded community, 
who, from the day of their arrival, had been accus- 
tomed to live on supplies that were brought from 
the continent of - India, and for which they had 
neither sown nor dug. The reports of the super- 
int^ndeJiL were so discouraging, that Lord Mayo 
resolved to proceed to the Andamans in person, 
and see what could be done, and accordingly these 
.isles were to be the turning-point of the cold 
weather tour, on which he left Calcutta on the 
24th of January, 1872, after visiting the great camp 
of exercise at Delhi, and receiving in state the King 
of Siam. 

Though the Viceroy could scarcely have had any 
foreboding of the fatality tliat was before him, it 
was remarked that as he took leave of Sir George 
Campbell, the lieutenant-governor, and other Bengal 
/' authorities, his face wore a particularly anxious cx- 
prtfs^on ; but this arose from his uneasiness con- 
: ';cerhing the affairs of Khelat, on our north-western 
. ' frontier, and regarding the safety of the Queen’s 
Representative, then on his way to Sistan ; and 
p^tioned, that if any evil tidings came from 
. thenlc^ and reached him at Burmah, he would 
/ xelfriqtlish his visit to the Andamans, and instantly 
G&Icutta* ' 

was first to visit Burmah, then to 
on the return passage across 
> Bengal, and inspect the province of 
of guests accompanied 
Countess of 'Mayo, on board H.M. 

twenty-eight guns and 600 
and in, the steamship, Dacca, which 
Steam Navigation Companyhad 
to ther tout. Among those 




who went^tfr.iS^; 
chioness of BrogH^a, 1 
Count Waldstein, Sir fiarrb^ 

Jervais, C.B., Thuillier, and , . , 
other persons of distinction. - t 

At Rangoon he received a reassi^r^y| 
from Calcutta, and after paying tWo 
practical visits to the pnncipal seats 
commerce, he sailed from Moulmein i., 
the 5th of February, for the Andati[ian^|^& &r 
Orissa, which he was doomed not to ^e,e. ' 'The 
Glasgow came to anchor off Hopetpwfi^SJat , the 
Andamans, three days after, at eight in tHe to 
ing, and the Viceroy, delighted with the spi^ she 
had made, resolved to begin the work of inspection 
at once. When the superintendent cameto btord, 
the private secretary inquired of him what ptecku- 
tions had been taken for the safety of Hik Excel- 
lency among a population so eminently dangtous. 
The superintendent informed him that the Convicts 
were to be all kept at their daily work, as usual, to 
the end that the Viceroy might see the penal colony 
in its usual state of routine, and that the, warders 
had strict orders to keep every man in his place. 
In front and rear, and on both flanks of the Earl’s 
party, were to be escorts of police, witii their rifles 
loaded, and on Ross and Viper Islands,.\yhto‘the 
most desperate characters were cantoned, detach- 
ments of native infantry had been placed to 
support the police, who had everywhere sjrict 
injunctions to prevent any one approaching His 
Excellency on any pretext whatever. 

After the party landed from the Glasgow, the 
forenoon was passed on ]^oss Island, where the 
head-quarter establishments, the convicts' 'abode, 
and the European barracks were visited;* Lord 
Mayo noted several points for improvement^ and 
more than once expressed surprise and impatjeihce 
to find his movements so hampered by to toort 
on every side of him. After luncheon Op board 
the frigate, where he jileasantly apologised to , the 
officers for lining the gang\vay, and having the 
marine guard under arms to receive hint, he landed 
again, to inspect Viper Island, accomp 2 ^^^®d> 
before, by his staff within ann's length of him, abd^ 
the police, with their loaded rifles; nor wto^'to 
precautions altogether without reason. 

“Many months had elapsed since, in,, 3 S^i^ 
Simla, the authorities received hints 
Viceroy's life was in danger," says his bidgtoli^^ ; 
“a warning to which the assassination 
Chief Justice of Bengal gave a teirible ' ^ 

Lord Mayo had sternly trampled put tf e,?, , 
disaffection, and in doing so madp |>|l^/^ 
of a small fanatical gang. One Or th^ struck 
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piigleidetsi ; bdt'Ll)rd''Mayrf&' 
imm^ii^ll^pv&ity among the natives of all ranks 
and ^e^s led to timely warnings being sent to 
thosif|(md, wdr^ accountable for his safety. ‘ During 
the fSud^mg months a heavy responsibility devolved 
oh tx) Mayors staff. They had strengthened 
the '^ards round Government House, dexterously 
manij^i^^ the relays on the Viceroy’s progress 
through the hill states, so as to prevent him 
chahging'^horses in any village, altered his route 
at the last moment, and without his knowledge, 
through the thronged streets of the northern cities 
where any danger was supposed to lie. All this 
had Sbmewhat annoyed Lord Mayo, an utterly 
fearless njan, with a spirit and courage as infectious 
to those about him as his untiring energy in work, 
or his happy laugh. He always maintained that 
such 'precautions were of small use. As a matter 
of fact^ they had proved ample against whatever 
perils threatened him in India, from the traitors 
and fanatics whose wrath he had i:)ersonally di- 
rected to himself by his stem scattering of their 
leaders. Only a couple of days before reaching 
the Amdamans, he had said, in connection with 
the Chief justice’s murder, that ‘these things, 
wheh doi^fe at all, are done in a moment, and no 
number of guards would stop a resolute man’s 
blow.’ However, to satisfy his brother (Major the 
Hon. Edward Bourke, tlien military secretary) and 
his private secretary, he accepted from them a 
weighted, stick, which he had carried for several 
raontlis, and which he was swinging in his hand as 
he 1 ? 0 W walked down tb the beach.” 

The , danger was deemed over then in Viper 
Ishmaj though the worst of the bad characters are 
sel^ted for quarters there, and inspection of the 
^ saw*^iils, and other works on Chatham Island 
brought the sultry day’s duty to a close. One or 
t#b convicts who wished to present petitions, 
i not permitted to approach the Viceroy, 
them to an officer of his staff. The general 
among them seemed to be that indul- 
^j^d perhaps some pardons, might be given 
i?^pf a visit so unexpected ; and as the 
ij^ed towards the boats of the frigate, 
of relief, and Lord Mayo said, with 
[precautions of the superintendent 
than enough,” adding, “ we 
of daylight, let us do Mount 
iy[the advice of the private secre- 
w^ys averse to the Viceroy being 
tl/’ the\*isit was postponed till the 


[ejJi; which is a hill 1^116 feet in 



?6wh Pier, he was anxious 'to found a ^ si 

' ^ ^ ' r ; ( i'* 'i' »? 

rescue fever patients from the dc^y; 
the islands; and though none but- 
approved conduct are^at Hopetown, the sq " ' 
tendent had an armed guard in attendahbe^^ ’ 
in the evening he began .to ascend the heigh1i:>t^^ 
enjoy the prospect of a' sunset in the sea:' ‘H 
attained the summit, and carefully surveyed this|| 
capabilities of the hill as a sanitarium, and expressed^ 
his pleasure at the beauty of the evening scene; biit | : 
darkness set in with tropical rapidity, and ' thi*: ;; 
descent, for security to his person, was made in the^f ' 
closest order, though none could dream thaf^an.', 
assassin, knife in hand, was then, as he had been, 
the livelong day, dogging the footsteps of the EarL 
Midway down Mount Harriet, a party of torch*' 
bearers from Hopetown met him anti his group of 
staff officers and escorting police, and the weird 
gleam of the flambeaux could be seen from where . 
the Glasgow, the Scotia, the Dacca, and the Nemesh 
lay at anchor, with their long lines of lights glitter-;, 
ing on the water. ' ’ 

Their bells had just rung seven; the state launch^ 
with steam up, awaited the party of Lord Mayb,! 
whose tall figure, clad in a grey tussa-silk coat,, 
could be seen by the glare of two torches borne in 
front of him, though the darkness seemed almost , 
o|)aque now. Stepping before the rest, he was j 
about to descend into the boat, when a noise wai 
heard — a noise described by those who were,, 
present as like the rush of some wild animal— 
and a descending hand and knife were suddenly,: 
seen in the torchlight ; a blow next was heard', 
and the Viceroy fell over the pier into the water ’ 
alongside, while at the same moment the torch^i; ' 
went out. ' 

A dozen of men grasped the assassin, and 
have torn him to pieces, but an officer drw liii;;:; 
sword, and pressed them back with the hiltj 
which the culprit was properly secured. 
torches were relighted, and then the unfor 
Lord Mayo was seen to stagger up, ! 
the water, and clea.r the hair from offhis'brbw 
an air of bewilderment. His secretary,’* 

Owen Bume, leaped down to 
‘^Burne,” said he, faintly, they Ve hit i&afel 
in a louder voice to those on the/piS^I 
right — I don’t think I am much " 

But it was otherwise. WhCn lifted 
of crimson blood was visible "on e'll 
grey silk coat. The torrent Cdi 
and men mechanically 
their handkerclifiefs:" In;'theii"?!3^ 







that' 

t^y gone, and they cut away his coat and 

S t, and strove to stop the wound with hastily-torn 
adages; while, tied hand and foot, the assassin, 

^ Stunn^ by a hundred blows, lay still and well-nigh 
Jjreathless, within a few yards of him. 

I Eight bells now clanged from the ships, and as 
launch sheered alongside the Glasgow, where 
^ ^|he guests were waitmg for dinner m the state cabin, 
and the voices of the ladies were heard merrily 
Jesting, the lights in the launch were suddenly cv 
tinguished to hide the catastrophe, and unknown to 
all save a few, the dead Earl was borne gently to his 
obin, and laid on the bed there “To all on 
|X)ard,” says Dr. Hunter, “that night stands out 
from among all other nights in then lives. A 
silence, which seemed as if it would never again be 
broken, suddenly fell on the holiday ship, ^\lth its 
,six hundred souls. The doctors held their inter- 
view with the dead — two stabs from the sime 
knife on the shoulder had penetrated the cavity of 
the chfist, either of them sufficient to cause death. 
On the guest steamer there were hysterics and weej) 
ing ; but in the ship where the Viceioy lay dead it 
was too deep for any expression, while the anguish 
of her who received back her dead was not, and is 
not, for words.^' 

When day dawned, the Glasgow was in mourn- 
ing, with her ensign half-hoisted at the peak, the 
yards topped up m every diiection, and the running 
rigging thiown loose in bights and disorder. Ihe 
chief officers of the Indian Government on board, 
Sir Harrow H. Ellis (Member of Council), Mr. C. 
Umpheiston Aitchison, C S.I , Foreign Secretary, 
^nd others, assembled to adopt steps for a tem- 
porary successor to the administration , and a few 
hours after, while one steamer bore away to the 
^ porth with the Member of Council to Bengal, 

I ^TJyOther was on its way to bring up the Governor 
: pf Madras, Lord Napier of Ettrick, to act as 
^ ■^ideroy at Calcutta ; and that night the partially- 
- , jppohalmed body was placed in a coffin on the 
i^^lJU^rter-deck, covered with a Union Jack. 

/ f) J|The assassin was a mountaineer from the north- 


ditary foe, hence the deed W 
eyes ; and when convicted for it in 3^a 

vowed to revenge himself by taking ot 

some European of high rank. TThough sjlenti 
sullen, dogged, and grim, he was wefi-beh^^Ved J 
gained a ticket of-leavc, and, while working C^Ohg 
the convicts at lIoj3etown, for three years w^^dhed 
and waited the coming of some prey worthy 0f fiis 
daggci , and he shari)ened it wffien a royal salute 
announced the arrival of the Viceroy, for uOW he 
knew that the time and the man had come. 

The close watch kept aiound Lord Mayo had 
repeatedly baffled his attempts; but he had dogged 
him in the jungle, up and down Mount Harriet, 
and was beginning to lose all hope, when the 
simple circumstance of Lord Mayo steppfng before 
his party at the jetty gave the assassin, at the last 
moment, the opportunity that he so fiercely longed 
for. 

He received the usual trial and punishment due 
to his Clime. In the launch, Mr. Aitchison asked 
him why he had done this dreadful thing. “By 
the order of Gocl,'^ he replied quietly. He was 
then asked whether he had any accomplices. 
“ Among men,^^ said he, “ I have nonet— God is my 
accomplice.’' He was tried next afternoon, the 
supeimtendent officiating as chief judge of the 
settlement. The culprit pleaded “ Not guilty.*' He 
was sentenced to be hanged, and the proceedings 
were forw aided to the High Court at Calcutta in 
the regular way. Pending their return the prisoner 
sliowed no sign of penitence, and was childisnly 
vain of being photographed, and, believing him* 
self a species of martyi, hoped that odes in Jis 
honour or memory would be sung among his |iibe 
in the north-west 

On the 2oth of February, 1872, the $upreme 
tribunal confirmed the sentence; and on the irth 
of March the assassin met his doom, with coolness 
and courage, at the usual place of execution on 
Viper Island. 

Such was the mournful fate of the Earl of Mayo^ 
who during his brief tenure of office had done so 
much, and so well, for the good of India. “In 
offices of secondary rank at home," Said the le^^ing 
journal, “he had acquired the reputation of 0^ 
man of business , but the selection of Lord 
as Viceroy of India excited general surprii^.^ ll 
was soon found that Mr. Disraeli had fortnfed 
accurate judgment of his friend and 
With his new opportunities, Lord Mayo 
the qualities of a statesman and 


* jlHfiC$tern frontier, who had served in the Punjaub 
i ‘^KJo^fiunted police, and been condemned to death at 
r A^Jjbawur for a murder, but, from some extenuating 
p|ijmistance, his sentence was commuted to penal 

■ Andaman Isles. He was a 
cular strength, and of con- 
Dn ; so great was the former, 
d in the coniemned cell, he 
p with his fettered ankles, 
rho stood sentry over him, 
wrci^hcd |is bayonet away* 




able in business, considerate to hb( 
anxious to profit by their special 
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Mayo, by his character and demeanour, exercised 
a strong personal influence over British officials 
and over natives. His maintenatice of the splen- 
dour and dignity of the viceregal court was gene- 
rally approved; and in more important matters, as 
in the re-establishment of a financial equilibrium, 
he displayed vigour and decision.”* 


Solemn, indeed, was the ceremoniallwith; which 
the people of Dublin received his rer^n^i Which 
were laid in the shady spot he had se|ected ut the 
secluded little churchyard of Kildar^ before tl^^t 
13th of October, 1868, when he left Paliijfiex^tQwn, 
as he tells us, “ amid tears and wailipg, much 
leave-taking, and great sorrow.” , 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


’ iNTRfelM-VICEROY. — LORD NORTHBROOK VICEROY. — THE AFFAIR OF KHIVA. THE,yj 
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bf Hon. Francis Napier, Lord Napier and 
7 Governor of Madras from 

^ until 1872, and was then acting 
temp^e^ during the absence 
lo^i^cceeded him temporarily in the 
descendam: of an ancient 
alike in peace and war, 
skilled in politics. He was 
6e IJtnbassyjat Vienna in 1840, 
held diplomatic posts 
e, ,to which place he 
St^y in 1854, after 



,V ' 

having been Secretary of I^gatfoh^.^/ jSfapli^'j^ 
St. Petersburg. He had also been 
at Washington, the Hague, and Berliaji;’' 
general government of India waS a 
in his hands, as Thomas George 
Northbrook, long known to political;' f 
Francis Baring, was appointed Goverhd 
and Viceroy in February, 1872. 

Educated at Christ Church, Oxford* ! 
successively private secretary to Mh 
the Board of Trade, to Sir 
Home Office, to Sir Charles 
Board, and at the Admiralty ^ 
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ms returi\ed40iihe House Commons foi Penthyn 
and Falmoudii wliich constituency he continued to 
represenl; in the Liberal interest till he succeeded 
his father^ the hrst peer^ in the Upper House, in 

i86& 

He was a Lord of the Admiralty from May, 
1857, to February, 1858, and Under-Secretary of 
rotate for India from June, 1859, to January, 1861, 
ai 3 d thus became mitiated in the affairs of the East 
From the latter date till June, 1866, he was Under 
Secretary for War, and on the accession of Mr 
Gladstone to office he received that appointment 
again, in December, 1868. On his accepting the 
viceroyalty, Lord Northbrook was m his forty- 
sixth year. 

Though he had never sat in the Cabinet, he had 
acquired an almost unequalled official experience, 
as an under-sccretary for the great departments of 
the State ; almost without intermission, and from 
the moment of his arrival at Calcutta, he busied 
himself sedulously in the acquisition of that local 
knowledge which was so mdispensablc for one in 
his high position , and there was every prospect of 
his term df office being a successful and prosperous 
one. 

At the saihe time it was evident to all who 
studied the matter, that additional demands on 
Indian statesmanship might soon be caused by the 
approach of Russia to the borders of those native 
states which cover our Indian frontier, especially 
as the Russian authorities had concluded a com 
merdal freaty with the ruler of Eastern Turkestan 
—the place so lately visited by Mr. Forsyth, 
acting under orders from Lord Mayo 

As a Russian expedifion was picpanng against 
Khiv^, the khan applied for the mediation of the 
Viceroy of India; but Lord Northbrook could 
only reply by advising that pnnee to comply with 
the just demands which a civilised power can 
always prefer against a barbarous, restless, and 
aggr^ive neighbour* This khanate of Central 
AaiUf comprehends the tract north of the Attruek 
the Elburz, to the Sea of Aral, all the 
pf the Caspian, and the desert extending 
^ the Oxus, including the fertile oasis of 
ries giving a mean length of 
abottt by a n^n breadth of about 600 

ipree of TO khanate was reckoned 
by^lighter fi ®9^i00o cavalry , by Captain Abbott at 
whom the Usbec Tartars, the 
4re accounted the best, though 
are really the e/tte 
se of complamt Russia might 
KWild horseipen of Khiva for 
iebji^mg of her people^ it was 










!nipossibl6 for Great BrimSi ^ _ 

tection of lawless tribes in the remote regioha *&»! 
Central Asia^ and it is but too probable that th& 
Russian grievances were real ones. In some o£ 
the lournals of Moscow and St Petersburg, Lord* 
Northbrook’s reception of the Khivan envoy wa^ ^ 
insolently described as an insult to ‘‘ Holy Russia,’* 
though the same organs habitually avowed and \ 
exaggerated the aggressive tendency of the Russian ' 
conquests. 

In the autumn of 1872, it was distinctly an- 
nounced that an expedition would march against 
Khiva early in the ensuing yjcar, and the luckless 
kh in was informed he had nothing to expect from 
British intervention Earl Granville, Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, invited an explanation of the in- 
tentions of the Russian Government, and the 
emperor dispatched Count Schouvaloff, an officer 
who enjoyed his highest personal confidehce, on a 
special mission to Britain, with solemn assurances 
that, after exacting retribution for ^hc many offences 
committed by the Khan of Khiva and his predatory 
subjects, the armies of Russia would evacuate that 
territory 

About the same time, the negotiation, which had 
been commenced bj Lord Claiendon^ when Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, was concluded, in corres- 
pondence with Prince Gortchakoff, the Russian 
foreign Minister, who undertook to abstain from 
interference m Afghanistan or any of its depen- 
dencies, the Russians accepting our demarcation 
of the Afghan State. 

Prince Gortchikoff assumed, with some skill, in 
his closing dispatch, that the treaty involved a 
pledge against any encroachment by the ameer, 
Shcie All, and his successors, on their neighbours 
to the north , and a remarkable disclaimer to (he 
whole engagement by Mn Gladstone, m reply to a 
question m the House of Commons, was interpreted 
by many Russian journals as a vitiation of the * 
whole treaty, but it was evident that, so lotig as 
neither Britain nor Russia wished to provoke a tol- 
lision m these remote parts of Asia, they would-^' 
abide by the understanding of 1873. ^ ^ ? 

All the preliminary arrangements that were I 
by Russia for the invasion of Khiva were 
and also of the most perfect kind. The cottunf J 
of the army was given to General K^uffixianUi 
those soldiers who owe their advancement 
talent and force of character. 
officer of engineers, and expericncifcl 
campaigning, it was he who settle^ 

Williams the capitulation of K,af^ 
mean w^ar, and after the c^q^paig^ ^ * "" 
the Grand Duke Nicholas 
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Goilmf of^*i}ie^A^ Chief of 

hfe, Staff/ Ih 1865 h6 was Gbvemor Of Lithuania. 
On the ist of February, 1873, he left St. Petersburg 
;fyt Tashfcend,* a town of Independent Tartaiy, for- 
mifly ah independent state, but now forming part of 
I^okand, and began his march upon Khiva in six 
columns, by six separate roads, and one only failed 
in making its way to the capital, which is situated 
in a fine plain near the Oxus, and consists of only 
about fifteen hundred houses, arranged in narrow 
lanes within a mud wall and ditch, measuring half 
a mile each way. It contained a palace, but so 
mean and wretched, that the khan generally pre- 
ferred to use his black tent. 

The remainder of the Russian army passed the 
desert, through extremes of cold, amid the snowy 
steppes of Khiva, and also of heat subsequently ; 
and, as in the case of our singular expedition to 
Magdala, the peril and difficulty were oicrcome as 
soon as the goal was attained. The troops of 
Khiva scarcely made any serious resistance, and 
on the 15th of July, the capital, with its population 
of about ten thousand souls, was occujiicd without 
the trouble of a siege, and a fine of 2,200,000 
roubles was imposed upon the Khan, who had fled 
before invaders, but returned and surrendered 
himself to the Russian general.* 

The first and most satisfactory result of the con- 
quest was Jthe restoration of numbeis of Russian 
and other foreign slaves, who had been lawlessly 
taken by the Tartars, and slavery, at tlie same time, 
was declared formally to be abolished. 

A portion of the war indemnity was sharply im 
ppsed upon a tribe of Turkomans, who had fought 
against the former expedition from Orenburg to 
IQiiVa, in 1839, when the Russian troops did not I 
get much beyond* the Emba, a river which formed | 
the nominal Russian frontier, or not much more 
<^than a third of the distance, having lost all its 
camels by the intense cold during a five months' 
campaign. They were only nominally Khivan sub- 
jects, and for a month after General Kauffmann’s 
, conquest of Khiva they had been on friendly 
< ftnUB with the officers of the victorious army, many 
of whom had been sent out for the pu^ose of making 
surveys of the mountains, rivers, and ])osi- 
and, while ow this duty, had passed several 
nights peacefully in ihe Turkoman en- 
But It would seem that the column of 
liussian army to which they belonged had not 
of battle and slaughter, so General 
foi the elders of the tribe, and 
patt of the indemnity within fourteen 
ptotnise for this was extorted. 

hie Oxus aad tim ctf Khiva^ 1674. 


Russian Comm 

hurry,** sdys Captain 

volume of adventures in the OTU ont 

Golovatcheff to ascertain what <rf 

the payment being made. This gen^A ^ 

discover the intentions of the Turkotbi®^^^ an 
order to his soldiery not to spare dtljer^ilex^^age 
Men, women, and children at the breast, 
with ruthless barbarity. Houses' with bed^^dba 
inmates yere given up to the fiery element ^ 

— aye, and prattling babes— were burned aJwe 
amidst the flames. Hell was let loose in Turko- 
man * And this, the Russians would have W 
believe, was done to further Christianity and civi- 
lisation. This IS the sort of Christianity which 
some people wish to see established in Constin- 
tmople."t 

Russia did not comply with the underStandilDg 
that the khanate should be maintained in its inte* 
grity. By a treaty dictated by General Kauffitnann, 
the khan was compelled to acknowied^e himsdf 
the serf and vassal of the Czar of all tie RuSSiikl > 
to consent to the establishment of fortresses, 
garrisoned by Russians, in any part/ of his do- 
minions, and m all respects to o»ey his new 
lord and master, after which GenerA Elauffmazm 
evacuated Khiva on the 12th of Au^ptj, l 373 * 

A design for placing a strong Russian gmtison 
m the delta of the Oxus was only reUnKjuidied 
because it was found to be, from various local 
causes, impracticable ; it was therefore resolved to 
erect the fortress farther south, on the ri^t 
of the river, and at the same time to annex ihe 
large portion of the territor}" of Khiva which Hes 
between the Oxus and iR^ussian Turkestan; and 
a treaty, published at the end of the y6ax, fiiBy 
supplemented that of Khiva, dictated byQenml 
Kauffmann. ' 

“It is easier," says the Times on thia, 
stand Gcneial Kauffmann's policy than 
the Khiva treaty with the assurances i lyhldh WW 
conveyed through Count Schouvaloff. The interests, 
however, of Bntain in the E^t, c#ald only be 
affected by the partial or total annexation of Kfiisx, 
if the aggrandisement of Russia in that part 
Central Asia should affect the relations bctawibk 
England and Russia.” 

The readmess of Russian suspicion with 
to Britain is shown in the volume of 
Burnaby, published three years subsequei|t^ 4 fcWM 
affairs. He relates a very interestil^ 
non with the khan, who reiterated 
opinion that Russia was advancing, 

India. Captain Burnaby 

t ‘'A Ride to Kluva : ^ 
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statement tbat dritiun feared Kussiar waa as 
ridiculous as it was false ; tibat Britain had beaten 
Russia before^ and could easily do so again; ^^but 
that we were a peaceable nation, and never wished 
to interfere with our neighbours, so long as they 
did not interfere with us.'* After a pause, the 
khan, through his interpreter, suddenly asked, 
Why did not England help me when I sent a 
jaission to lord Northbrook ? *' 

This was a question which, under all tl^e circum- 
stances, made Captain Burnaby feel uncomfortable, 
but he answered diplomatically, that he was only a 
traveller, and not in the secrets of his Government. 
Two days after, the Russians, much to the chagrin 
of the khan, desired Captain lUirnaby to go to 
retro- Alexandrovsk, as soon as they discovered he 
was in Khiva; and thcr^^ he found an olhdal 
telegram awaiting liirm from the Duke of Cam 
bridge, requiring hi& immediate return to Fairopean 
Russia. 

This telegram had been waiting for him several 
days, so that if he had gone to the fort of Petro- 
Alexandrovsk, he would never have seen Kliiva or 
its Khan.* 

Tn the year 1873, the Shah of Persia, Nasser-ed- 
Deen, paid pis well-known visit to Eurojie and to 
Britain^ thus^ breaking through all h.astern tradition , 
and it is a strong argument as to the [lopularity and 
moderation of his rule, that although he was absent 
from his kingdom from the i2lh of May tO the 6th 
of September, political calm reigned thcie undis 
turbed by suspicion of intrigue or tlic breath oi 
sedition. In four months he crossed the Caspian 
to Astrakhan, and ascended the Volga to St 
Petersburg, and passed through Germany and 
Belgium to Ostend, from whence he crossed to 
Dover; and though but remotely connected ^\lth 
Indian history, it cannot be forgotten that if 
ceremonies and public demonstration of regard 
are of political import and \alue, Persia %\ould 
seem to be thereby connected by the most friendly 
ties with Britain and with British India. 

Fortunately his arrival in London was timed so 
that he should reach it when the metropolis was at 
its fbUeSt, and when the millions of Us ])opulation 
were mOiSt ready for amusement and variety. He was 
lodg|t 4 i,ih Buckingham Palace, and royally feasted 
at the Guildhall ; a military re\ iew was held m his 
t>>nnowr at Windsor, and a naval one at Spithead 
10$,^ visiting liverpool and Manchester, he was 
Aonrill^^^rith princely splendour at Trentham by 

wherever he went good- 


repaid the novel spectacle of 
British soil with full and 
; ’’ Cassell Fetter & Galpm. 


ready applause, so that he and nis^uite had ample 
Opportunities for appreciating to the full the 
might, the population, and the wealth of Oreat , 
Britain. 

He was received with less enthusiasm in France r 
and Italy, and after passing through Vienna, he 
visited the great head of the Mohammedan schism/^ 
the Sultan of Constantinople. During all this re- ^ 
markable journey, the Shah kept a diary, a verbatim 
translation of which appeared at London in 1874. 

When, in 1873, it was determined to send an * 
envoy once more to Yarkand and the ruler of 
Eastern Turkestan, Mr. Fors)Uh was again se- 
lected to that post, and, after an arduous journey 1 
across the gigantic mountain-ranges which separate 
India from Kashgar, he succeeded, while acting in 
the name of Her Majesty, then named officially in 
his commission as Empress of Hindostan,*' in 
getting a treaty signed, which is likely to produce 
important advantages, by opening up commercial 
intercourse with the most flourishing country of# 
Central Asia. For this service it was that he re- 
( cived the honour of knighthood, and was made 
Knight Commander of the Star of India. 

This treaty was signed on the 2nd of February, 
1874, at Yarkand. All political impediments to 
the trans-Himalayan route were now completely 
removed, and the trade has rajiidly developed 
(within Its limited capabilities) ever since, even in 
187-5 It amounted to dose on ^60,000, and our 
merchants have found themselves respected and 
well treated thioughout the distant dominions of - 
the Ataligh C»ha-tec and Eastern Turkestan. The 
la+ter is, thanks to Sir Douglas’s diplomacy, a re- 
cognised and most profitable market for British 
goods. 

Lord Northbrook arrived irf India when the 
liainful circumstance of Lord Mayo’s death wa^ 
fresh in all men’s minds, and no doubt he had*^ 
consideiable difficulties to confront. He had tp 


grajiple with finance, with new questions of the 
administration, civil and military, with frontier 
piites, and, ere long, with a famine. Though h* 
indulged but little in pageants or viceregal tQTOr; 
he worked hard at his duties, and it W4|J 
that “his viceregal throne-room was his 
which he preferred to any roPtn of state >// 

soon won the sympathies of the people, 

Mneing them that his word was not aplaytfiuig ^ 
policy, but represented a verity, and 
represented would endure. 

In grappling with finance, he promp^ 
the repeal of the Indian Income 
which arose from native agencies iftd 

India has no poot law, pwppij v 
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,*^ratyit is dften veiy severely tested. That the 
^lamity of famine was impending became pretty 
:;?apparent in 1873. The failure of summer and 
::4autumn rains had destroyed or reduced the rice 
V and other crops in Bengal and Bchar to an extent 
/that seemed to render great scarcity certain. 

When the ordinary provision fails, a dense popu- 
i'tlation, such as that of British India, living on the 
/ikheapest and most simple of food, has no resources 
^ within its own reach; and a whisper of famine 
' always brings terror with it In that which had 
/occurred a century before, the deaths from starva- 
tion alone were reckoned by millions, and the 
sufferings Of Orissa in 1866 were fresh in the re- 
collection of all. Timely warning was given now, 
and our highest authorities on Indian affairs had 
ample opportunities given them for discussing the 
necessary measures, and suggesting the means of 
relief 

Sir George Campbell, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, together with Lord Northbrook, with 
indefatigable industry and great prudence took the 
necessary initiative, and the Duke of Argyll, as 
Secretary of State for India, on belialf of the Home 
. Government, approved fully, by anticii)ation, of any 
expenditure they might deem necessary for saving 
human life. 

In an address to tlie municipality of Agra, 
towards the end of 1873, Lord Northbrook ex- 
pressed a hope that it w-ould be possible to avert 
the calamity, or at least ameliorate it; and he 
/sanctioned the request of Sir George Campbell for 
the purchase of vast quantities of rice and other 
, native food ; then relief works on a great scale were 
at once commenced, and it was thought that when 
/the pressure came, even the most secluded districts 
imight be reached by railway, by road, or by water 
: ; fcommunication. 

' Rice* is the staple food of the poorer classes of 
p^ndia, and, so far as Bengal is concerned, Backer- 
Bmirige is the great rice-producing district. It is in 
^he Eastern Sonderbunds, and is a territory, not- 
ll^thstanding its proximity to the sea, remarkable 
its fertility, being periodically overflowed by 
waters of the Ganges, and enriched by their 
annually two rice croi)S, in 
0 render it the granary of 
Drtation and consumption. 

; repast of tie Hindoos in 
Deasant in particular. It is 
at the rice is put into one 
people sit, and eat with the 
land; but then it must be 
buf not. quit^-r-a 


poUute'tl^t han^ 
unclean — even to picking .up 4^^ 
his way— he Uses the left hand; biitjl 


A Brahmin would not eat with' 
for any consideration whatever, 
may follow a Brahmin, and partake Of 
has touched or left He alone, Iqr th 4 jSit^|^ 
purity of his descent, defiles notliing, 

The boiled rice is termed Ma^/ it is^dcja^^tht’ 
a kind of clarified butter — the 
which the holy idols are smeared — and-d|he%boiS! 
meal of rice per day is all that is usually 
the poor. In addition to rice there \aie )Vjpeas,. 
Indian com, the plantain fruit, and the;/|gi^va^ . 
which even the poorest can generally obtkifejf tod 
there are in India about fifty-eight varietfe^ ©f ^©es 
and herbs, all of which are cooked and! ©atto -in 
some form, and eateti either alone or with 'som© 
other food. 

Before the calamity of famine became imtfito^t, 
the condition of India was tranquil and generally 
prosperous ; and fortunate it was that Lord North* 
brook and Sir George Campbell werd impressed 
with the necessity for taking timely ana ample pre- 
cautions, though they differed somewH^in; paints 
of detail, and especially on the' questiew^^/pro*- 
hibiting or permitting the export of Jrice;;,. The 
Viceroy believed that, even in the actual /c^feis, it 
was inexpedient to disturb the ordiniry'cmirse of 
commerce; while the Lieutenant-Governop^im^-f 
tained that it was an anomaly that food shbuld tbe 
sent abroad when it was certain to be' urgently^ 
required in the distressed districts. , : ' 

Both the Duke of Argyll and his succes^irfto! 
office, the Marquis of Salisbury, who b<*^© ; 
Secretary of State for India in February, 

Mr. Disraeli becoming premier, approved 
ment of the Viceroy; and there was notitojepy 
subsequent time much deficiency of > 

great difficulties were encountered, and gr^toulkgr 
incurred, in the distribution of the accumtikted 
Government stores, by sale, in the form pf 
and frequently as gifts among the /distrekieiS^/ ; 
population. ' ^ 

Sir George Campbell, who was charged^rith/^^v; 
organisation of the system of relief, dispiyty|||fe 
faculty of administration and an ihdefe|W|8»//- 
industry which placed him in the 
Indian statesmen, till he was unwillingljj.^™|l|^|y^^ 
to resign his post by illness to Sir Ricl^ 

They had to estalilish relief works 

and to provide other means for 

according to caste and the customS/ic^.wllMP 

could not be expected to wpr)^ / 
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to stimulate the native 
^feo^rwsponded 
their Hpfwals, ahd they had also 
‘''enormous ej^enditure which was 




Government to a, 1 90,0^0 JCMioot al<«e 

—in the province of land is 

usually well cultivated, the sw MUf ' and the 
climate healthier, than in Bai||y^ w|l^ere the 
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te purchase of food, for its convey 
pbints of pressure, and for its 
n ¥heA tili^ere ; while it was found neces- 
food, not only British subjects 
but thi starving inhabitants 
jincesvof Nepaul 
I^SQMebted ivith this anti- 
mpidon^ that in the 
ice was given by 



population are in the proportion of three 
to one Moll immedan. Up to the end 
month the consumption of grain from 
ment stores, m the famine districts pf 
come below the estimate by 30,000 
so early as February the admmisi 
ranged for a supply of 342,000 
in the distressed districts by the 
at a cost of three millions sterUpg* ^ 



ttilhe 

Mayt 
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In May u ^ ^nounced th^ Government ' now' nemam to be conveyi^.;, ViljjagtA&iSpjectJonit 
supportihgi 2,7^o,o^ persons in the famine distri^^ and relief are completely organised In the 

The Goyepiment and trade supplies then amounted districts, and are being extended where feqnjred*'’V^'^ 
to 674,000 tons of grain. In May the Viceroy The efforts of Lord Northbrook and the Lie^i V 
telegraphed /to the Home authorities, on the 9th, tenant-Governor of Bengal were vigorously 
that ttoe bad, been no material change in the by officers of all ranks; and though the provision ; ; , 
weather, though a minor rainfall had facilitated against famine imposed a heavy burden on , the f 
sowing ; that the* general upward tendency of finances of India, it prevented a disastrous mor* ',,'y 
prkes continued, and the transport of grain was tality such as ensued during the same calamity, iti :;;; 
complete everywhere except in Eastern Tirhoot past years. “The British Government,” says, a , ^ 
and Brahmapootra, Everything, he added, was journalist, writing on the subject of charity, or a ' 
progressing favourably, and that the total number poor law for India, “is, perhaps, out of all com- 
of deaths from famine was, as yet, only twenty-two. jiarison the most desirous of any Government India , 

Though there was some amelioration in the ever had to meet great social evils : teste^ Lord 
worst parts of Tirhoot by llie 23rd of May, early Northbrook’s glorious famine campaign. But the 
in the month the distress was great in the southern subject is so vast that the people must unite if the 
portion of that provin<'c* and in Singhbhoom, a desired end is to be attained, and to effect a real 
district of Bengal, in the province of Orissa, whicli union the sympathies of the wealthy men of India! 
is thinly populated, and being mountainous and must be won. One pound gained by good will is 


woody, is ill-cultivated. 


worth five gained by social coercion. We do not, 


By the middle of May, in Maiinbhooin, relief of course, term anytliing coercion that is carrying 
was urgently required, in distric'ts that were pre- out of a law. The write’* the inspection of the 
viopisly considered safe ; and the landless classes Famine Kelief^ fyeople at Monghyr (the capital of' 
had consumed the last of their stock, and even the a hilly e]if,^rict of Tlchar), and from all he could 
seed-grain; while small-pox and <"holcra/:aijn^L()* 'Ascertain the cases were in no way exceptional, 
augment the sufferings of ‘ qq-ie early but had merely been brought together from all 

rice was \^y rumours of relief. Such a mass of 

BoSjil^gS/fc rainy season usually extends humanity though, can never be conceived without 
from the middle of June to the middle of October), being seen — leprosy, elephantiasis, and a host of 
and also in Purncah, which adjoins it , but in other diseases made t])e very air rank. The appli* 
Rungpore it was perishing fist. At Moorshedabad exants harl crawled out from their huts — feeble old. 


arid Rajeshayc, the level surface of which is alwavs 
under rice cultivation, the laud was burned up, 


peojilc, emaciated children, persons stricken with 
diseases of which Britain knows nothing, for the^ 


panting for rain, and hopelessly scoixhcd by the daily dole of ric'c. The officers were all kind; but 
intense heat. " they saw what none of them would care to see 

In the sairie month, May, a despatch from Cal- again.” ^ ' 

cutta announced that hope was returning, with rain, It is impossible to apportion the comparative' 
to Durbungah, a Mohammedan district some fifty operation of the scarcity, and of other causes that . 


cutta announced that hope was returning, with rain, It is impossible to apportion the comparative' 
to Durbungah, a Mohammedan district some fifty operation of the scarcity, and of other causes that . 
miles north-east of Patna, and that “ according to produced disease and death ; but it was confidently 
the latest reports from the famine districts, 134,200 believed that in Bengal and Behar fewer pefsorisfl < 
persons are employed on the relief works, 200,000 tlied of actual starvation, during the continuationv! . 
are receiving charitable relief, and 450,200 are of the relief system, than in an ordinary 
supported by advance or sales of grain. Piece- By July the Tirhoot autumn crops were 


are receiving charitable relief, and 450,200 are of the relief system, than in an ordinary 
supported by advance or sales of grain. Piece- By July the Tirhoot autumn crops were siiccessi 
woi%;; |s' being gradually enforced for able-bodied fully sown, the winter crop was reported tobe 

The condition of the people generally forward, and famine operations were susperid^d^ . 
is consequence of the Bengal, Behar, and other places. ; ^ 

activS^'^m&stires of relief Severe distress, how- It was a costly triumph to a beneficent 

out, requiring constant tralion, “the famine campaign” of 
vigiiirice ori^the p of the authorities, upon brook ; but to certain gloomy casuists it 
wh6m tbe natives g'memlly depend for all defi- grave doubts whether the Supreme 
been generally beneficial confers an unmixed benefit on India 
in although m acting the checks given 

the next crop. Three hundred excess of population, by 
of'fnkm have been carried to the famine and even slaughter* 


have been carried to the I famine and even slaughter* , ; v, 
north from <lte ^ bai^ks of the Ganges ; ^ 50,000 ( * \ 
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„ varied, fresh anxieties 

fpf the adniinislijLtibn aire always coming to the 
'^urfacei mid the f^me among the peasantry had 
bhreiy beeh^ with and subdued when 

, isjmiptoms of uneasiness began to be detected 


among the most warlike of liaces; 

and thoughts were entertiaSiied thk^ 

princes were combining isecrpdy for 

some danger yet unknown, or the devefopment of 

some suspicious intrigues. / ' ; 




CHAPTER LXVII. 

THE HINDOOS OF BRITISH INDIA. — BRIEF R^SUM^ OF THEIR HABITS AND CHARACTER., 


Many features that appertain to the manners and 
customs of the Hindoos and Mohammedans of 
British India have beeik already referred to inci- 
dentally in preceding parts of this work ; hence it 
is only necessary now to give a few detached par- 
ticulars concerning them. “Of all ancient nations,” 
says Mountstuart Elphinstone, “ the Egyptians are 
the one whom the Hindoos seem most to have re- 
sembled ; but our knowledge of that people is too 
limited to reflect light on any other with which 
they raicht be compared. It might be easier to 
compare the Hindoos with the Greeks, as painted 
by Homer, who was nearly contemporary with the 
compilation of the first Hindoo code, and there- 
fore inferior in spirit and energy, as well as in 
■elegance, to that heroic race ; yet on contrasting 
their laws and forms of administration, the state of 
the arts of life, and the general sjiirit of order and 
obedience to the laws, the Eastern nation seems 
-clearly to have been in the more advanced stage of 
, isociety.’' 

; But from whence these remarkable people came, 
what were their race and lineage, or where their 
original home, ere they spread themselves over 
. Hindostan and the Deccan, are questions easier 
. asked than answered. The Persians gave to the 
Iv, peninsula the name of Hindostan, from being the 
:'.^d of the Hindoos; but in earlier ages it was 
* 7^Ued by themselves Bharata ; and Sir William 
, Jpn.es traces the foundation of the Indian Empire 
; jback to above 3,800 years from the present time. 

^ - have imagined that the H ndoos, in some 

^ige, had wandered from .1 more western 
.^md located themselves first bn the banks 
Indus. Others have supposed that the first 
isi company of priests, from whom arc 
, the powerful order, or caste, of Brah- 
0 established their religion with a form of 
constitutmg themselves superior in 
b^ the barbarous natives, by the 


influence of superior learning. But this ‘theory 
will not hold ; for if the first settlers were warrior- 
priests, they must have brought with them people 
of their own race — the only race over which they 
established a government. 

Be all this as it may, it is in the upper basin of 
the Ganges that we now find the best physical, type 
of the Hindoo. There he is of good stature, fairly 
formed, and of a complexion that, though dark, is 
removed by many degrees from black. There, too, 
he surpasses in those gifts whidy are, in a great 
measure, the result of physical cmistitution, and is 
by nature bolder and more manlj than his country- 
men elsewhere; for there the climate lirdctferadapted 
to fully develop the human form ; and by intimate 
relations with his conijuerors from the West, his 
martial spirit has been rather stimulated than 
cnished, even amid the loss of his independence. 

But in descending into the lower basin of the. 
Ganges, towards the vast plains of Bengal proper, 
we find the Bengalee, though undoubtedly belong- 
ing to the same race just described, inferior in stature 
and physique, darker in skin, and more effeminate, 
more cunning and timid ; while the Hindoo of the 
Deccan varies according to the locality in which 
he has been born, sometimes approaching the higher 
order of his singular race, but more frequently ex- 
hibiting the inferior type, and without the mental 
subtlety and activity of the Bengalee. 

The principal food in the north is ^vheaten 
bread unleavened ; in Bengal it is rice or pulse ; 
and in the Deccan, when there is less of the fonn^,'' 
pulse and ragee, with other inferior grains. In the 
north the turban is worn, and the dress fe some- 
what Mohammedan in fashion, and this ,**$eeii»^ to 
separate the inhabitants from the gieat body of ^eir 
Hindoo countrymen, who, leaving the reSt of we 
body uncovered, think it sufficient for 
decency to wrap one scarf round wi 

throw another over the shoulders.”, . 
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The dwellings of all the divisions are arranged 
upon nearly the same plan. Each, for the most 
part, contains but one apartment, with the addition 
of a cooking-shed, and if a shop is required, it is 
simply another shed open in front for the exhibi- 
tion of wares to the passer. Generally, the chief 
aperture for both light and air is the doorway, 
which is seldom provided with a hinged door, and 
is ^generally closed by a species of hurdle. A few 
mats and hurdles supply the place of beds and 
bedsteads, while a few indifferent utensils, some 
of brass — among them the inevitable lota h—hwt 
most of earthenware, answer every other domestic 
purpose. 

Such is, in general, the abode of the great body 
of the lower-class Hindoos ; but in many parts 
of the country, when one who is ])osscsscd of some 
means deems it necessary to imacase Ins accom- 
modation, he seldom builds a larger house, but 
contents himself by adding more cottages, each 
consisting, as usual, of one a[urtment, with a sei)a- 
rate entrance, Henc'c, as there is no internal 
communication between them by doorways, they 
cannot be reached — though occuj)icd liy the same 
family — without passing into the open air. So 
apparent are the inconveniences of such a system 
as this, that in other instnncch, the Hindoo whose 
means enable him to aspire to something lietter 
than a hut, accomplishes his object as ])eo[)lc do in 
the Western world, by building a larger and more 
commodious edifice. In the north «3f India, the 
walls are formed of clay or imburned liri^ks, and 
the sloping roofs are tiled; but in the Decian, 
where good stone is abundant, tlic humblest dwell- 
ings are substantially built, thougli exhibiting but 
little taste, and having roofs wliich, being Hat, are 
quite invisible. 

In the more southern parts of Hindostan, an 
aspect of neatness and cleanness is imparled to 
these dwellings by the practit c of painting the walls 
alternately witli broad vertical bands of red and 
white. The cottages in Bengal arc chietly built 
with flimsy cane walls and a thatclicd roof. Hence 
they are very liable to be destroyed by fire, or swe])t 
away by a tempest. Yet they are the most tastefully 
constructed cottages in India, and they have so far 
taken the fancy of the Fairopean residents, that the 
name of this kind of dwelling, said to 

have been given to it from its being peculiar to 
Bengal, by them been corni[>ted into 
and applied indiscriminately to all their buildings 
in the cottage style.'' 

Tlie Hindoos were, in early age.s, a commercial 
people ; and first of their sacred law-trart.s. 

which they revealed by 


Menou many millions of years ago, there is a. 
curious passage on the legal interest of money, 
and the limited rate of it in different cases, with 
an exception in regard to adventures at sea — an 
exception which the sense of man approves, though 
it was not before the reign of Charles I. that our* 
jurisprudence admitted it in respect to maritime; , 
contracts.* 

But the great mass of the Hindoo people have 
ever been devoted to agriculture, and even when 
the manufacture of muslins and silks was most 
flourishing, the weavers divided their time equally 
between the loom and the plough, and now that 
the foreign demand for the former j^roductions 
has somewhat lessened, a greater proportion of 
the population have become dependent on the 
produce of the soil; but in Hindostan the eye of 
the European looks for a farm or homestead in 
vain, and sees only towns and villages, and these 
generally surrounded by old walls. 

Next to the institution of caste, the most in- 
teresting feature of Hindoo government was the 
establishment of townsln'ps, and those village com- 
munities exist in the present day and in many 
])arls of India nearly in the same state as they 
did in very remote times of antiquity. From 
the nature of the townships, it is supposed that 
when the people wx're S('i>aratcd into classes the 
agriculturists were settled in village.s, to eacli of 
wliich land was af)j)ortioneck to be cultivated by 
that cornmunuy, each family of which had to 
furnish its quota of labour. 

'I'lic agriculturists were, for the most part, free- 
men — not vassals of any master — and paid for 
their lands a rental amounting to about one-fourth 
of the ])roduce, collected by the headman, in tlio.se- 
priniitivc times ap])oinled by a superior, but whose 
office, in course of time, appears to have become 
hereditary. There would seem at one period to 
have existed in India a species of feudal system 
(if it can so be termed), since there were lords^ 
of large districts, contnining, perhaps, a thousand, 
townsliips or cominimities, subordinate to whom- 
were the governors of ten of these; but though 
the many revolutions and invasions that have rent 
the country at various times have occasioned great 
changes in this system, every village has still its- 
headman, and many of them are in the same stat6; , 
of simplicity which distinguished them in former* 
days — even, perhaps, when Mahmoud bore away' 
the holy gates of Somnath, ' \ ^ 

In rhe north these villages occupy open ground, y 
and are closely built in compact groups, but 
Bengal the houses are apart, and often scattered 

• Sir William Jones. - 
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loosely in a grove of palms or bamboo, or other 
trees, concerning some of which, such as the 
cocoa-nut, the mango, and the banyan, or Indian 
fig-trees, they have various superstitions. Legends 
tell us that, in the first age of the world, the cocoa- 
nut-tree produced children, till Brahma ordered it 
to bear nuts only; that in the days of Ram a 
monkey brought the mango first into India; and 
» the banyan is a sacred tree, and worshipped 
especially by those who have children.* 

In many localities the villages are walled, and 
provided with more effectual means of defence, 
such as a small fort or citadel ; in others they are 
open, or merely closed by a cattle-fence ; but all 
arc provided with a general bazaar, where the 
ordinary articles of consumption are sold; and 
most of them have one or more temples, together 
with a chottltry\ or shed, with a broad verandah, for 
the reception of travellers. This edifice serves 
also as a sort of town- hall, thoiigli business transac- 
tions generally take place in tlie oiieii air, under a 
pleas:mt and shady tree. Each village possesses 
many of the powers of self-go^ crnincni, and has a 
regular gradation of otlicers fin* the superintendence 
of its affairs. First in order is the headman, 
designated in the Deccan, and in the west and 
centre of Hiiidostan, by the name of paid, and in 
Bengal by that of Jiumdd. Though regarded as an 
officer of Government, and usually ai)pointed by 
it, the selection is made from some family which 
claims it as a hereditary right. Sometimes the 
villages arc permitted to select the jiartieular indi- 
vidual of the family — a jirivilege the more readily 
conceded to them because a headman not enjoying 
their confidence would be incapable of performing 
the.duties of his office. These are numerous, and 
include all parts of municijial authority. lie 
■settles with the Government the whole amount of 
revenue for the whole land belonging to the village, 
apportions among its inhabitants according to the 
^extent and value of the lands occu])ie(l by them, 
regulates the supplies of water for irrigation, settles 
disputes, and apprehends offenders.” 

Holding his simple court under a tree, this 
father of the village administers justice like the 
ancient patriarchs, and for the settlement of i)rivatc 
disputes avails himself of the assistance of a 
^unchayd — a species of jury, composed of men who 
, act as his assessors when chosen by himself, and as 
arbitrators if they have been selected among the 
, ‘ parties by mutual agreement. 

, ’ ; ‘Thw this onerous office requires several 
tspecial qualifications, it is, singular to say, saleable; 
iand in 'adjjition to the local importance conferred 
b , . ' ♦ Tlie “Indo-Chinese Gleaner.” 


- — ‘ 

by it, the temptations as regard emolument qre not 
small. 

These consist of a pension from the Exchequer, 
a considerable amount yearly, exigible from the 
villagers in regular and casual fees, with an ad- 
dition to the land which he may hold by hereditary 
right Subordinate to him are, the accountant, 
who keeps the village accounts and the register in 
which lands, and the riglits thereto, with the bur- 
dens thereon, are duly entered, and who acts as a 
notary in the execution of all legal documents and 
deeds, and in all matters in wliich the use of the pen 
is re(iuired ; the watchman, who has charge of the 
walls, fences, or boundaries, and is required alike 
to capture a thief or dacoit witliin his limits, or to 
trace him beyond them ; the priest, who acts as a 
teacher in those village schools to which we have 
already referred under Lord Mayors administra- 
tion ; the astrologer, who casts horoscopes, and de- 
termines lliose days which are lucky or otherwise; 
the money-changer, who acts also as assayer and 
silversmith ; the minstrel, who, like the Celtic bard 
of old, composes verses and traces pedigrees ; the 
barber, carpenter, and all other tradesmen, in their 
caste and degree. 

A common fund is levied for religious and 
charitable purposes, and for the Relief of wandering 
fakirs, or the celebration of public festivities ; and 
thus, through a long succession of ' ages, the 
Hindoo village has preserved to our own time, 
within itself, the features of a miniature republic. 

Eiom this enumeration it maybe seen that the 
aristocracy of the village arc the headman and his 
assistant officials ; but there arc others to whom, 
as 111 the Western world, the jiossession of wealth 
gives distinction ; though, with all their apparent 
advantages, tlie condition of the villagers generally 
is not a ])rosperous one. In some quarters wealth 
Will be indicated by a dwelling two storeys in 
height, surrounded by a courtyard, or compound, 
thus aspiring above the surrounding huts ; but as 
these edifices too often belong to the village 
money-lenders, to the prosperity of the latter much 
of the poverty of tlie former may be owing; for 
there, as elsewhere, the money-lenders acquire 
enormous jirofits by taking advantage of the 
necessities of those around them. 

Erecjiiently the tenants are unable to pay>Aeir 
rent and also to procure the necessary means 6f mib- 
sistcnce without borrowing, and giving their grow- 
ing crop as security. Thus they become hopelCrSSly 
involved in debt, and have either to endure cruel 
extortion, or, by seeking to resi$t it^ become 
involved in those litigations which * are sure to 
end in ruin. Many writhe in life-long bondage; 
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while -the few who may free themselves are 
seldom able to’ profit long by the bitter experience 
won, as they are not able to avoid a similar* recur- 
rence of . their monetary difiiculties. By nature 
irapYovident, the event is committed to fate, and 
the passing day only is attended to; yet it is among 
these villages that we find the most pleasing 
samples of rural life in India. 

The husbandman rises with the earliest dawn/' 
says Mountstuart Elphinstone, “washes, and says 
a ]>rayet, then sets out, with his cattle, to his 
distant field. After an hour or two, he eats some 
remnant of his yesterday’s fare for breakfast, and 
goes on with his labour till noon, when his wife 


The towns of the Hindoos differ but little from 
those of other Oriental countries. The mansions 
are of stone or brick, and possess littie architec* 
tural merit. The windows are few, and, like those, 
of the Moors, placed high in the walls. The 
streets are often long, but narrow, ill-paved with 
uneven stones, or not paved at all ; and where the 
populaticm is great, and the thoroughfare crowded,^ 
the passenger has no small difficulty in making his 
way among the carriages drawn by oxen, palan- 
(|iiins with their bearers, armed horsemen, running 
footmen, and perhaps a howdah-crowned elephant, 
witli all the sinvarri of a native prince around it. 

The shops, which arc always in the lower part of 
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brings out his hot dinner ; he eats by a ])rook. or 
under a tree, and sleeps till two o’clock, while his 
cattle also feed and repose. hVom two till sunset 
he labours again, then drives his cattle home, feeds 
them, bathes, eats some siipjKT, smokes, and 
si)ends the rest of the evening widi his wife and 
children, or neighbours.”* 

The domestic arts of the Hindoos are numerous 
and varied^ for there is scarcely any trade tiiat is 
not practised by them, even to the manufarture of 
leather, and almost every great city is noted for 
some particular branch of labour. Thus, Calcutta 
and Moorshedabad arc famous for elegant and 
curious toys ; Delhi surpasses all other cities for its 
jewellery and other goldsmith’s work ; Benares for 
its rich brocades ; Monghyr for its steel and iron 
goods ; Patna is the great emporium of opium, and 
is "ielebrated for its. table-linen and wax candles. 
* -l^istory of 


the liome, or formed by a verandah before it, are 
loft open lor the display of goods, but make 
htUc show, as ariicles of great value are not ex- 
posed, and silks, cashmere shawls, and all costly 
stuffs arc kept in bales. Each town has around it 
a district of which it is the capital, and is under a 
district officer or other Government official, whose 
jurisdiction extends to all matters of police and 
revenue. For these purposes he has the aid of 
native assistants, who, as usual with all manner of 
work in India, are more numerous than the duty- 
retjuircs, and are naturally so corrupt, that, instead 
of administering justice, they sell themselves for 
secret bribes to the perversion of it 

Among the inhabitants the lead is usually takeiJ ' 
by bankers and merchants, who often act in both 
capacities, and in the former make loans, on , the 
security or assignment of revenue, and iii trafrsac-, 
tions witli private individu^s stipulate 
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percentage, though, instead of fully obtaining it, The last necessity is the chief consideration bf ML 


and often being obliged to accept a compromise, 
so cunning is the Hindoo nature, that enough will 
5till remain to enable them, through usury, to ac- 
quire immense riches. Meanwhile, their lives will 
be simple and frugal, nor will any extra outlay be 
indulged in, save on the occasion of a death or a 
marriage. 

, The lower-class Hindoos in towns seldom lead 
lives so simple and blameless as the villagers we 
have described. Around them are many tempta- 
tions, which they have not been taught to resist, 
and amid which they give freedom to their 
passions, without restraint; and tliougli drunken- 
ness is nearly unknown to them, they use otlicr 
stimulants, such as bhan^^ which ina)' be (juitc as 
maddening as nlcoliol. Betel-leaf, watli the aret a-nut 
and cluinam, forms the universal and respectable 
stimulant in India. It cheers the soul of the rajah 
on liis throne, and the heart of tlie poor woman 
who (‘arrics a heavy buideii on her head all day for 
a few annas. At tltc enteilaiiuuenls of the gieat it 
is hanilcd round on a silver salver among the 
guests; and Hindoos coiuertefl to tlie (losi)cl do 
not lay aside this, tlie ciglnh sen'>ual deliglil,” 
with the wnn'shi]) of their false gods, and abstinence 
from it is regarded by them as a last, on 0 ( ('asions 
of gteat mourning. 

Elphinstonc tells us that among the Hindoos 
there is no set of people “so depraved as the 
dregs of our great towns but he did not write in 
the days of the gieat Mutiny, d'o those who have 
any interest in imposing u])on them, tlie greatest 
facilities are given by their credulity and gross 
ignorance; and tluiugn allegevl to he naturally 
submissive to aiithoniy, history has shown ns, 
again and again, that beneath the fawning manner 
and exterior miklness of the Hindoo there lurk a 
savage temper and vindicli\e spirit, u hich will lead 
him to make the wannest jaolest.itions of faith and 
atlacliinenl at the very moment wdieii he is plan- 
ning sucli abominable crimes as ihosc wliich w'erc 
perpetrated at Helhl and Cawnj^ore. 

In their domestie arrangements the Hindoos ' 
present peculiarities that are jcniarkable. Among 
these is the right and meaning of wdiich 

has caused so many court intrigues, assassinations, 
and crimes, and an alleged mteiferencc with Avhich 
brought upon us the wrath and li.ile of Nana Sahib 
of Bithoor. What chietly add^ to its importaia c 
is, that it is not a mere cImI c'bhgativ.>n, but a 
religious rite of the first oidcr. A man may thus 
over the heirs his own bod}' and select the 
is 4^1? name, to inherit 

property, and, finally, to close his eyes in death. 


It is the duty of every man to have at least one 
son, according to tlie great religion of the East 
“ We know a case of a comparatively poor man,” 
says the late editor of the Friend of Jndia^ who, 
having lost his only son (he had daughters, 
but daughters do not count in this matter), took 
his wife to Gya, a sacred city of Bchar, and went 
himself to Benares to pray, and induce the Brah- 
mins to i)ray, that he might have a son. He could 
not work, he said, had no enjoyment in life, could 
not keep his books (he was a clerk), nor think of 
any but tlie one thing — that he had no son to close 
Iris eyes at last, and, by taking his place in this 
world, secure him a fair chance of a home in the 
next. Of course, it is easy to laugh at all this; 
but let us remember that India thinks it has 
grounds upon wliiili it can laugh at usd' 

Another domestic peculiarity is the early age at 
which malrimoiiial relations are effected. A mere 
boy and girl, who i)erhapb liad never met before, 
are brought together as man and wife, v/ithout 
their own consent being asked or given, and by 
the arbitrary injunctions of their parents. Any 
previous attachment is impossible among the Hin- 
doos; yet Baeshmi is the goddess of l)eauty and 
lovL, wlio, like the Greek A[)lirodiLe, sjirang from 
liie while froth of the ocean. Inliiienccd by selfish 
motives or l)y family iwide, the loveless wedding 
will be celebrated vith a pomj) and splendour 
which tax llie family exchetjucr to the utmost, 
aiiil i)crha]js leaves them all drowned in debt. 
'The extreme youth in which the c'onliacting parties 
are mated, together with local customs, renders it 
almost imjiossible that tlie affections of either can 
be otherwise eiig.iged ; hence there is no room for 
the discord occ asioned by ill-assorted marriages in 
Iriirotie. In accepting her husband for better or 
worse, without ]>eing consulted in the matter, the 
little Hindoo biide only follows the immemorial 
custom of her country, all unconscious that the 
least injustice is done her, and, if kindly treated^ 
by her husband, becomes reconciled to the routiillp 
of life, and will repay his kindness with a love that 
errs only in its excess. 

'\'et she is the slave, rather than the helpmate, of, 
her husband ; she dare not share his meals, but 
must stand in attendance on him when he eat% 
and, however harsh his usage, must endure it with 
jiaticnce and silent resignation, for “tlie law, $0' 
far from affording any legal relief, expressly d0* 
dares that no degree of worthlessness on his part 
can either dissolve the marriage or justify her in 
refusing to yield him the utmost deference as her 
lord and master.'' Yet the marriage is not indis- 
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soluble, for, if the husband wishes for freedom, the Yet, withal, tjie history of India affords us many 
most frivolous pretext may be seized for degrading, examples of Hindoo women, who, by mental as- 
supplanting, and turning the luckless wife adrift ; cendency won over both husbands and sons, have 
and polygamy being legal, the husband may select ruled great and populous kingdoms, though, by the 
wife after wife so long as he pleases. Under such laws, traditions, and customs of the Hindoo race, 
a system, virtue can neither flourish nor domestic w'oman is in every way defrauded of her proper 
happiness be understood, as the peace and purity rights and true position. 

of the Hindoo home are often destroyed by the Elphinstonc, who knew India well, gives occa- 
• natural jealousy of rival spouses, and the con- sionally a brighter view of the Hindoo character,, 
flicting interests of their rival offspring. How- and tells us that all persons who have tetumed 
ever, as we have elsewhere related, the suttee is from Hindostan think better of the people they 
abolished, female infanticide siipijressed, and the have left, after comparing them with others even of 
free right to re-marry, instead of immolating herself tlie justly esteemed nations ; and that with the 
on a funeral pile, has been granted to the Hindoo Hindoo women, “in spite of the low place assigned 
widow. to them, natural affection and reason restore them 

Yet, as elsewhere out of Christendom, women to their rights; their husbands confide in them, 
in India are regarded as an inferior jiait of the and consult with them in their affairs, and are as 
creation. The birth of a son is Jiailed with j(»y, often subject to their ascendency as in any other 
but that of a daughter too often with undisguised country.” 

disappointment. When the proper age is arrived Elsewhere he tells us that, though their cha- 
at, the Hindoo parents seek to give theii sons some ractet is altered since their mixture with foreigners, 
kind of instruction — generally reading, writing, and the Hindoos are still a mild and gentle people, 
arithmetic ; but from these simple attainments the .... 'Their women have a large share of beauty 
daughters are excluded, on the barbarous principle and giace, set off by feminine reserve and sim- 
that the less a woman knows the better, as know- plicity.’’ 

ledgi' would only give her the means of doing Among the Nairs, on the coast of Malabar, a. 
mischief. custom more degrading than polygamy is still lo be 

‘‘Under this idea,” says a ivriter, “it lias even found in its fullest extent; for marriage cannot be 
grown into a maxim that an educated wnfe is said to exist, even in name. Hence, when Tippoo 
unlucky. The consequence is that even women Sahib was among them, lie said, in a proclamation, 
who have received education are shy of owning it, “ It is the practice with you for one w'oman to asso- 
and deem it necessary to iirotect their rc])utalion ciate with tun men, and you leave your mothers 
by feigning ignorance. The degradation thus in- and sisters so unconstrained tluit all are bom in 
flicted on the female sex carries its own punish- adultery,” and Colonel Wilks asserts that it is no 
ment along with it, and all the more important uncommon thing for a woman, by a semblance of 
domestic duties are often imperfectly performed, a marriage form, to become the wife of a whole 
Mothers confined almost entirely to drudgery are family of brothcis, one or all of whom she' may 
unable to take an efficient part in the training of disijlease, more especially in Southern Malabar; 
their offspring. The studied ignorance in w'hich and yet, adds the colonel, “ the Nairs, or militaiy 
they have been brought up leaves them destitute class, are, perhaps, not exceeded by any nation on 
of all the necessary (qualifications ; w’hile the ( on- earth in a high sq)irit of indeq^endeiice and military 
,>|j||jnptuous treatment which they too often receive honour.”'^' 

'^om the head of the family weakens the authority Among the Hindoos, ])rior to the establishment 
, which they ought to possess over its younger nicin- of European courts of law, there were modes of 
bers. For a time, Nature may assert Jier riglits and trying offenders by an appeal to the Deity; and of 
give the mother the largest share in her children’s ilicse an account was drawn up by Ali Ibrahim 
affections; but the bad exampje set them wall, Khan, chief magistrate of Benares, and translated 
sooner or later, be imitated, and they will cease by Warren Hastings. f : ; 

, tb obey her commands on perceiving that she has These modes are described at length in,i35e 
no power to enforce them. A tyrannical fathei, a Mitacthcia: oi', Comment on the Dhcrma Sh^tra 

in the Chapter bf Oath.s,” and other ancient books 
of Hindoo law\ These ordeals were nine ' itt 
number : by the balance, fire, w'ater, pOlsOb), 

of proi^ place in the family.” * * nistonc.ii Account of India.” . ' 

* Beyoridge, "t " Asiatic Researches/' vol. i. 


^ ,,,d^a<ied mother, and ill-trained (bildren, are thus 
the . natural result and just punishment of the bar- 
barism which Hindoos display in depriving woman 
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or water in which an idol had been dipped, rice, : 
boiling oil, red-hot iron, and, lastly, by images. 

In the ordeal by balance, the scales were ad- 
justed and set perfectly even. The accused and a 
Pundit, after fasting a whole day, and the former 
bathing in sacred water and presenting an oblation 
of Fire, is carefully weighed, and when he is taken 
out of the scale, the accusation, written upon 
is bound to his head. If he then weighs 
more than before, he is held guilty; if less, inno- 
cent ; if exactly the same, he must be weighed a 
third time, when, as it is written, there must be 
a difference in his weight. Should the lialanre 
break down, it would be undoubted proof of guilt. 

The fire ordeal was a small excavation in the 
ground, filled with flaming ] ice] )ul- wood, through 
which if the accused walked iinhurl with feet bare 
he was held guiltless. 

The water ordeal was performed by jilacing the 
accused nearly to the hi]) in water, with a brahmin 
by his side holding a staff in his hand. Three 
arrows were then shot from a bow. Each of these 
were brought back by a man in succession, wdiilc 
the accused, during the lime stooped with liis head 
under water; ‘^for if he raise his head or body 
a])0ve the surface before the arrows be brought 
])ack his guilt is considered as fully jiroved.” 

There were two ordeals by poison . one ron- 
.sistecl in taking, without injury, seven barleycorns, 
poisoned with visha-naga, a ilangeiou.s root ; the 
other of drawing, without being biucn, a hooded 
cobra, or /laga, from a deep eanhen jiot. 

The trial by ivs/ia comjielled the accused to 
drink three of the waters in which die image ol Deva 
and other deities had ncen solemnly di])i)cd, and 
if he had any illness within fourteen days thereafter, 
his guilt was proved. 

A susiiectcd thief was com] idled to chew some 
rice, weighed with a sacred stone called Salgram, 
and if it came from his mouth dry, and unstained 
w'ith blood, he was act]uitled. 

The ordeal by hot oil compelled him to dij> his 
hand into it uninjured ; and that by liot iron was 
to grasp the head of a lance, or an iron ball, w’hen 
in a white heat. 

In the ninth ordeal, either an image, named 
Dharma, or the Genius of Justice, which is made 
of silver, and another of clay or iron, called 
Adharma, are put into a large earthen jar, “and 
the accused having thrust liis hand into it, i.s 
acquitted if he bring out the silver image, but 
condemned if he draw forth tlie iron,” 

In the year 1 783 the ordeal by the red-hot ball 
is Benares, according to the authority 

*oted; and preparations were made by the officers 


of Ibrahim Khan's court, in presence of Captain 
Hogan’s battalion of Native Infantry and the chief 
inhabitants of the city. After prayers, ** they made 
the iron ball red-hot, and taking it up with tongs, 
placed it in the hands of the accused : he walked 
j with it, step by step, the space of three gaz and a 
I half, through each of the seven intermediate rings, 

' and threw the ball into the ninth, when it burned the 
grass that had been left in it. He next, to prove 
his veracity, rubbed some rice in the husk between 
his hands, which were afterwards examined, and 
w^ere so far from being burned that not even a 
blister was raised on cither of them.” * 

The Hindoos of British India, partly from the 
enervating influence of the climate and the pecu- 
liarity of their physical temperament, are generally 
indolent and listless. They are most unwilling to 
labour ; and thus every species of it is portioned 
out, as if for the cxjiress purpose of employing the 
greatest number of hands possible, leaving very 
little for ca('h to do. Plence the vast hordes of 
eamp-followcrs attendant nj)on our troops, whether 
in tlic field or cantonments, and the vast number 
of servants maintained by European residents for 
household duties ; the absurd, yet immovable, dis- 
tinctions of caste prohibiting one individual from 
taking part in that which is regarded as the here- 
ditary occupation of another caste, from the days 
])erhap.s of Menoii the Lawgiver, 

It is told, however, of Jx)rd Dalhousie that, 
li.ivmg retpiesled a servant to pour some water 
iVoin a basin, he dot lined, on the jilea that it was 
('ontrary to his caste. The manjiiis sternly drew 
out his watch and said, “ll is now so-and-so 
o’c lock ; if before so-and-so I am not obeyed, I 
shall discharge not only you, but every man of 
your caste in Ciovernment House ! ” And this 
threat is said to liave proved effectual ; for in many 
cases the distinc tions of caste among servants are 
carefully maintained because they favour avarice 
and sloth, or encourage in every way the disinclina- 
tion to undergo fatigue. Tims wages are low, an^ 
it is only by the exercise of the most rigid care ail* 
frugality that the Hindoo workman or labourer 
and liis family can live ; and they certainly limit 
ihcir wants to suit their means : and so, instead 
of seeking by harder work to better their cir- 
cumstances, they are content to dwell lA such huts 
as we have described in this chapter, to feed On 
pulse and chiipaties, vegetables and ghee or oil, 
tobacco and betel-leaf being their only luxuries. 

The food of the wealthier or upper classes, who 
also practise great frugality, differs but little from 
that of the lower, save that they hav^ a greater 
* "Asiatic Resfearches.” 
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number of vegetables, fruits, sweetmeats, and 
spices — atpong which assafmtida is deemed one; 
but when high entertainments are given, all fru- 
gality and economy are forgotten. The apart- 
ments are then gaily ornamented, and the floor — 
which, from the way the guests sit, cross-legged 
on 4:arpets or low divans, is the table — is decorated 
with flower-patterns, formed of brilliantly-coloured 
• sand ; and when, after sunset, light becomes neces- 
sary, it is supplied in many instances by servants 
holding flaming links, on which, from time to time, 
they pour oil from bottles, with which they are 
provided for the i)urpose. 

Without the introduction of th.e nauUk dancing 
and singing girls (already described) these enter- 
tainments would be incomplete ; and monotonous 
and insipid though such performances ])rovc to ilie 
eye and ear of the Pmropcan, they are, to the 
Hindoos, the most ])opular and attractive of all 
entertainments. The people arc very punctilious ; 
and at such social gatlicrings it is very difficult for 
the ho^ to assign, without giving offence to some 
one, his place to eacli guest ; and even when that 
is done, llie intolerable nuisance of caste often 
intervenes to restrain friendly intercourse and mar 
enjoyment ; and one of the heaviest items in the 
expense of such meetings is the number of jewels, 
or other valuable - presents, to be bestowed upon 
the guests. 

With regard to Hindoo festivals, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone says : ‘‘No concourse in England tan 
give a notion of the lively effect produced by the 
prodigious concourse of ])copIe in white dresses 
and bright-coloured scarfs and turbans, so unlike 
the black head-dresses and dusky habits of the 
North.” * 

Among the festivals in which they delight most 
is one named the Iloli, which we shall descTibe in 
Elphinstoiie’s words. He tells us that it is “ a fes- 
tival in honour of the spring, at which the cominon 
people, especially the boys, dance round fires, sing 

« :entious and satirical songs, and give vent to all 
rts of ribaldry against their su])eriors, by whom 
it is always taken in good part. The great sj)ort 
of the occasion, however, consists in sprinkling 
each other with a yellow liquid, and throwing 
crimson powder over each othei's person. "Hie 
liquid is also squirted through syringes, and the 
powder is sometimes made up in large balls 
covered with isinglass, which break as soon as tliey 
come in contact with the body. AW ranks engage 
in this sport with enthusiasm, and get more and 
more into the spirit of the contest, till all parties 
drenched with liquid, :md so covered 
* Elphinstone’s India/’ 
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with the red powder that they, can scarcely be 
recognised. A grave prime minister ^ will invite a 
foreign ambassador to play the Holi at his house, 
and will take his share in the most riotous parts of 
it with the ardour of a school-boy.” , ; ‘ 

It is on the occasion of the Holi, or Hoolec, 
that drunkenness — that most rare vice among 
Hindoos — ^liegins to show itself for a few days 
before the feast begins, and it often ends in- wild 
orgies and riot. They take great delight in all 
manner of shows and merry-makings, especially in 
fairs, which are generally held once a year in most 
of the cities and villages. Of these, the most re- 
markable is the great fair at Hurdwar (i.e,, the Gate 
of Hurri, or Vishnu), a small and scattered town 
on the Ganges. There a handsome range of build- 
ings backs an esplanade which runs along The 
western bank of the holy river, and deep dense 
woods extend to the vast forests far behind. Many 
of the temples arc beautiful, and present choice 
cxamj)lcs of ancient Hindoo sculpture. Hurdwar 
is one of the most famous places for Hindoo purifi- 
cation ; and in April the pilgrims flock thither from, 
every part of India, from China, Tartaiy, Persia, 
and Bokhara ; and every sixth and twelfth year the 
concourse is so vast that at one festival there were- 
more than 2,000,000 present. The country around 
presented the appearance of one great camp, swarm- 
ing with Arabs, Cingalese, 'J'artars, Persians, Sikhs, 
Chinese, and Europeans. 

"I'he sum accumulated by the brahmins at the 
fair of T.S14 exceeded two lacs of rupees, as fees 
for Ixitliing; andontliat occasion, Mr. Chamberlain, 
an Anaba])tist clergyman in the service of the 
Begum Sumroo, had the courage to preach the 
Christian doctrine boldly, and, singular to say, met 
with applause and cries of “ May the Padre live 
for ever 1 

Endless and countless as arc the religious super- 
stitions of the Hindoo, ])crhai)S the most singular 
sanqile was that ]ire.sentcd to the Indian public in 
1 868, when a, girl was publicly married to an idol. 
In lliat year, an old brahmin of the Deccan 
arrived with his fiimily in the' town of Muttra, 
wliere he was greatly patronised by Rungacharee, 
the high iwicst of the Ramanoojee sect. The- 
brahmin liad two daughters — one a grown-up girl, 
the other in her ninth year. While residing at 
Muttra, the latter announced tliat Krishnajee (one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu) had apjieared to het 
in a dream and proposed marriage. Next day tlxe 
girl was conveyed, amid much pomp and more 
mummery., to the temple, and there wedded to the 
hideous bronze idol. The ignorant pepp^.says 
* "Sketches of India," i3ji-I4 : Parbury & ] , 
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.the Indian journal from which we quote, began to 
venerate the bride as an inspired being and adds 
that both girls have learned 
by car 18,000 couplets {sk) 
of the Bhagwat — a work 
in the Sanscrit language. 

Both girls consider them- 
selves as dedicated to the 
services of the god Krishna, 
and after their daily recita- 
tions are concluded, thcw 
make no hesitation in ac- 
cepting such presents of 
money and sweetmeats as 
?hcir hearers may choose to 
give tliem.” * 

The Doorga - j)ooja fos- 
tival of worship is lield 
about the end of Se])tcm- 
])er, and as, during Us (.on- 
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tinuance^ there is no work 


<l(jne, the Kuroi)ean generally goes away to the 
hills, if he can, for a fortnight. It is IkTI (.hlelly 
• Oude li'.uB. 


in honour of Kali, the goddess of blood, and all 
the temples there are idols of her, ^aily adorned 
with flowers, and her pre- 
sence is invoked during 
days 01 dancing, singing, 
and prayer. 

The car of Juggeipaut 
(/.<?., Lord of the World), 
an immense car or moving ^ 
tower, preserved in the 
temple of that name on 
the cohst of Orissa, is 
yearly dragged from thence 
by pilgrims to the Gonduha- 
Nourr, country house of the 
god Vishnu, and back again 
to the temple; and it was 
during this procession that, 
before TJritish rule xame, 
devotees used to sacrifice 
life by throwing tlicni- 
selves under its jionderous wheels. A pilgrim tax 
of three to ten rupees was levied by the British 
Government till 18.40, when it was abolished. The 
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A-D>1 THE CAR OF JUGGE RNAUT. 

slfrine they visit at Juggernaut, the Hindfoos deem excitement intense ; while the danger is not small, 
the most salted spot in the world. The temple of for when once the monstious machine is in motion, 
the idol stands in the centre of the town, within an it can only be stopped with difficulty. The festival 
enclosure, 620 feet by 600 feet, surrounded by a is a fair, with merry-go-rounds and all the features 
wall twenty feet high. On each side of the one usually finds at a fair anywhere. The vast tides 
enclosure is an entrance, the most celebrated of of men and women from all parts — the latter bearing 
which is the eastern portal, ilanked by colossal flowers to strew the way — show the intensity of 
figures of lions, and thence called the Singh the pojmlar feeling, though, unless by accident, none 
• JDwcir^ or “ Lion’s Gate.” Within the sacred perish under the wheels of the mighty car now. > 



VIEW OF THE SUHTEKKANIiAN TEMIT.E OF MAJIADEVA, OUhCIIIKY. 


area are fifty great temples, dedicated to the ; With regard to the domestic arrangements of 
principal deities of the Hindoo Pantheon, but ! the Hindoos : though polygamy is permitted, as we 
the most conspicuous building is a lofty stone have said, it is too expensive a system, perhaps 
tower, 200 feet high and forty-two feci square, , found too Iiazardous, moreover, to be a common 
called the Chief Temple. The idol is of wood, jjractice. ITence, in a well-regulated and religious 
with a black and frightful visage, and a dis- ' Hindoo family, marriage is just what it is among 
tended mouth smeared with blood. I’he deity is the Europeans — the union of a single pair. A good 
supposed to be enclosed in some substance dc- ; Hindoo husband will treat his wife with kindness 
posited within the cavity of the idol’s heart. When and delicacy, even at times admit an equality, and 
placed in the car, and the latter is started by often carries the love of his children b<iyond all 
hundreds of people bearing on the drag- ropes, the : bounds. Frequently, when the business of the day 
shouting ot the multitude is astounding and the | is done, he may, if he has the skill, become their 
S5 
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teacher, to save the small fees paid, in either money, 
grain, or uncooked vegetables, to the village school- 
master, In such a Hindoo household domestic 
peace and happiness might exist without much 
alloy ; but sooner or later, says a writer who has 
studied the subject well, something for the worse is 
sure to supervene. 

‘‘ ri respect both of mental and physical quali- 
’iO#5, the Hindoo appears to most advantage in the 
first stage of his life. As a child or boy he is often 
remarkably handsome, and in quickness of intellect 
is usually siqicrior to Europeans of his own age. 
Unfortunately, his passions are also more j)rc- 
cocious, and are fostered by native customs, which 
force on him a premature manhood. He is married 
when a mere bo3^ and, becoming his own master 
before he can have learned tlic art of self-restraint, 
too often gives way to vicious indulgence. I'he 
])romise of his bo}’]iood is thus belied. The ener- 
vating influence to which lie is thus subjected 
suddenly arrests all furtlier jirogrcss, and he settles 
down to take part in the ordinary duties of life 
\vhile destitute of the ([ualifications necessary to 
]icrform them aright. It is iirobable that for a 
lime at least, even after he has become the head 
of a family, he may continue to reside under the 
paternal roof ; but his position is entirely changed, 
/nd new interests arise by which tlie former peace 
of the family is broken u]). He was previously 
treated as a child, and could repay all his father s 
fondness ; whereas he is now a man, possessed of 
rights which he is desirous to maintain, or, it may 
be, to overstretch. The hither sc-x's a rival in liis 
son — the mother in her daughter-in-law ; and what 
was formerly a peacefttl lioinc becomes a scene 
of brawling and intrigue ; while the grown-up son 
insists on his legal right of control over the fiunily 
property, and the father resents an interference 
which, if legal, does not seem the less harsh and 
ungrateful, it is well if the alienation is not 
carried so far as to hurry one or other of them into 
crime.” 

And, doubtless, it was this slate of tilings in 
royal households that caused so many of the deep 
intrigues, dissensions, assassinations, and civil wars, 
to which we have had occasion to refer in this 
work. 

In the early period of Hindoo history, the inter- 
mixture of the invading Moliammedans produced 
some changes in the manners of the former in 
those provinces which were overrun. !Many 
natives were converted to the faith of their neiv 
rulers; mixed marriages created tics and the 
adoption of new customs, especially with regard 
to women, who in more remote times enjoyed 


more freedom and greater privileges. The intro- 
duction in so many places of a .species of Turkish 
costume was one of the changes effected by Mo- 
hammedan conquest. It became very general in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, and was adopted in 
most parts of Hindostan by the upper classes ; but 
the brahmins, however, stoutly refused to accept 
the new style of dress, and even unto this day all 
strict members of their caste clothe themselves in 
the ancient Hindoo fashion. 

The Hindoos were at all times liable to be 
roughly treated by their conquerors ; and Aurung- 
zebe, in particular, adopted a very harsh line of 
conduct with regard to them. They were pro- 
hibited from worshipping their idols with. fairs and 
festivals, according to immemorial custom ; they 
were excluded from all public offices; and edicts 
were issued against all their dancing and singing 
girls, who were attached to the temples. Astrologers, 
and even poets, were forbidden to exercise tlieir 
vocations ; and though these orders were but little 
attended to, they revived keenly the half-forgotten 
hatred of the Hindoos to their conquerors, with 
whom they never acted cordially till the epoch 
of the great Mutiny; but as most of Aurungzebe’s 
rules could be evaded, none of them caused such 
universal discontent as the revival of the capitation 
tax, which was the more obnoxious as it made an 
invidious distinction between the Mohammedans 
and Hindoos, thus maiking the latter as a con- 
quered peoj)lc : and al this hour, wlien we have 
coivjucred both, there is, perhaps, in secret not 
miK'h cordiality at licart between them. 

The Hindoo subject of Queen Victoria does not 
vary much from persons of his class in other lands 
in his general mode of conducting business, and 
in the ordinary intercourse of life with his fellow- 
men ; though the natural timidity of his nature, 
combined with much of native and inborn subtlety, 
while disposing him to gain his ends peacefully, also 
leads him to do so by secret, strange, and tortuous 
means : and one of these is known as the dherma, 

'I'he Hindoo prefers persuasion to force if he 
has an object to effect, but if the former mode 
proves unavailing, he will resort unscrupulously to 
any sly or treacherous mode which may prove 
effectual ; and the chief of these is the d/ierma, a 
superstition founded upon the .sacredness supposed 
to be attached to the person of a brahmin, and the 
consequent guilt, shame, and future punishment to 
being accessory in any way to the death Of one : 
for, when born over again, the slayer or insulter 
bears in his second life some mark or ailment, 
which can be discerned by a pretendpd science 
called kurremheypak; for it is supposed that men^ 
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"‘for sitis committed in this life, and for bad 
actions in a j>receding state, suffer a morbid change 
in their bodies.” 

When the Hindoo finds that his demand for 
money, or anything else, is not complied with 
within a given time, he hires a brahmin — either 
because he is a party personally interested in 
the claim, or because he is paid for the purpose 
—to seat himself before the door of the person 
upon whom it is made, justly or otherwise. He 
has a cup of poison and a poniard in his hand, 
and thereby intimates his firm resolution to put 
himself to death if the offending i^arty tastes a 
single morsel of food before he has settled the 
claim in question. 

The unfortunate debtor has thus no resource 
left him but cither to comply, j^erhaps with gross 
extortion, or commence a very unpleasant course 
of fasting and abstinence. If the brahmin puls his 
strange threat in execution — and, from the character 
of these people, and the little value they set on 
life, lly;re is every probability to think lie might 
do so — he Avould be honoured and revered as a 
martyr, >vhilc the debtor would be covered w'ith 
obloquy as his murderer. Hence, as the double 
risks, ]^»'escnt and future^ are too great to run, the 
brahmin ana his cmj)loycr invariably gain their 
purjjose in the end. 

Another mode of enforcing payment of some 
simple debt is for the creditor to jilant himself 
before the door of the debtor, and vow that he 
means to remain there, witlioul food, until his 
money is paid. “As a point of honour, which it 
is deemed impossible to violate, the debtor must, 
in like manner, remain without food ; and if pay- 
ment is not made, the parties immediately begin to 
put their mutual power of enduring hunger to the 
test. This trial might sometimes iirove illusory, 
and, therefore, the creditor usually makes sure that 
the fasting of the debtor is real by cutting off liis 
supplies. This kind of dherma, employed by 
troops against their paymaster, or the jirime 
minister, or the sovereign himself, lias often been 
<^ifectual in obtaining their arrears of pay.” 

In the spirit of litigation the Hindoo is, jierhaps, 
second to none ; and from the manner in which he 
carries on an action at law, a legal wTiter has 
declared it to be “little better than a public 
nuisance.” The whole process becomes a web of 
the merest rascality, as witnesses are readily found 
who, for the most j)itiful bribes, will swear by their 
salt, by the Ganges' water, or anything else, with 
the most daring effrontery and cool plausibility, in 
favour of whoever pays them best ; and even when 
evident is^not corrupt, it is so crooked and per- 


plexed that the European can place no dependence 
upon it. 

Though falsehood and perjury are borne often 
in the face of all that is adduced, the opposing 
parties are prepared with details the most ample 
and circumstantial, all showing that the element of 
truth is but little known to the Hindoo, as any 
temptation, however small, will lead him readily 
to trample it under foot. This great tendency Jo 
lying is scarcely deemed a reproach among them ; 
but the utterer of the greatest falsehood will, at the 
same moment, pcrliaps, ask, with assumed dignity, 
“ Why he should tell a lie, who would shed blood 
for what he regarded as the slightest infringement 
of his honour ?”* ♦ 

The falsehood of the Hindoo is engendered by 
his timidity and cunning, and it is the most glaring 
national defect among them. According to the 
Institutes of Menou — winch, next to the Vedas, 
form the great source of Hindoo religious informa- 
tion, and arc alleged to have been compiled 1,280 
years before tlie birth of our Saviour — a moderate 
amount of lying is permitted, and even false 
evidence, too, if the giver does so “from a pious 
motive, even though he know the truth, he shall 
not lose a place in heaven.” 

This rather loose teaching, together with the 
du])licity Ibrming the plot of the adventures of 
many a j[)opular god and goddess (like the im- 
morality of those of the Greeks), have not failed 
to instil a great amount of cunning and propensity 
to double-dealing in the Hindoo character. Add 
to this the many changes of rulers he has had — 
every form of government in succession being 
desjiotic, save our own — th^ rapacity of talookdars, 
rajahs, and emperors, the savage revolutions, and 
the venality of native judges generally, with the 
general insecurity of all i)roperty in the past time, 
and it is not difficult to find a cause for the 
dissimulation, perfidy, and slavish vices so often 
exhibited by the Hindoo. 

Naturally, he is neither boisterous nor captious, 
neither is he prone to engage in quarrels \ but he 
is acutely alive to all his own interests, and, when 
once roused to the sus[>icion that they are in dan- 
ger, he is slow neither in speaking nor in acting. 
Cunning and prudence will lead to a concealment 
of his ire, if the encroach er on his rights is of a 
rank superior to his own, and also to his seeking 
redress by a fawning appeal to pity and to justice. 
But with an equal, still more with an inferior, if he 
deems himself wronged or insulted, vituperation 
and invective arc his favourite resorts, and in 
these, together with violent gesticulation, he will 

* Mountstuart Elphinstocc. 
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indulge without limit, and in the fierce war of 
^vords generally finds his enemy his equal. “ A 
spectator, unacquainted with native habits, would 
expect it to terminate in blows ; but this is a mode 
of settlement not suited to the taste of the com- 
batants, and they separate, each probably satisfied 
that his volubility has given him the victory. If 
tht L^ound of quarrel involves some interest of 
which the law takes cognisance, vituperation is 
only a preliminary to a more serious contest, and a 
course of obstinate litigation ensues. In the mode 
of conducting it, all the worst passions are brought 
into play, and too often everything like honour 
and honesty is thrown aside. 1'hc spirit of liti- 
giousrfbss, once evoked, gathe^-s strcngtii by con- 
tinuance; and when, at last, the paltry ([uestion at 
issue has been decided, one or, j)robal)ly, both 
parties find that, partly by the expense incurred, I 
and partly by the neglect of tlieir jiroper business, 
they are hopelessly involved in debt.’^ | 

The Hindoo, says another writer, while destitute 
of that grand and juire jiatriolism whicli makes 
men love their native land, irrespective of all its 
merits or demerits, just because it is their native 
land, has an intense admiration of India, as tlie ' 
most beautiful and delicious of all lands ; while all 
its charms — its mighty rivers, and the luxuriance of 
its forests, fruits, and flowers — are associated with 
its mythology, and aie deemed the direct gifts of 
its millions of gods.* 

The loose morals of the Hindoo gods and god- 
desses are as familiar to their worshippers as were 
those of old on Olympus to the Greeks ; and their 
literature has its Lucian in an ancient Tamil ])oet, 
wliose pen was severe ujion their frailties, whicli 
he made the subject of much satirical writing : for, 
like the Greeks of old, they believe that their gods 
scolded, hated, junketed, and cheated each other 
as mortals do on earth. 

One of the great peculiarities of the Hindoo 
creed, in regard to a future stale, is its belief in the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, or the doctrine of 
the transmigration of the soul, after death, into 
the body of some other animal or some other 
body — even into a vegetable ; and that the future 
state will be happy or miserable according to a 
man’s conduct in his present body. This was 
borrowed from them by the Greeks, and was the 
doctrine taught by Pythagoras. According to this 
idea, the Hindoo believes implicitly that every 
form of life now exi.«:ling around him must be 
animated by a being who, though utterly uncon- 
scious .of the circumstance, previously animated 
some other form, and owed its present place in 
^ "Scenes and Sights in the E,\st.’* 


the scale of existence to the tenor of its conduct 
in the Jfasf. The penalty of previous sins and 
crimes is paid for by degrading or defective forms 
in this present state ; hence poverty, misfortune, 
and disease are all regarded as divine dispensa- 
tions from the gods, and designed for the ultimate 
moral improvement of the sufferer and of those 
who behold what he endures. The Institutes of 
Menou established the doctrine of sufferings for 
sins committed in a former state, and they describe 
both the ijcrsonal signs by wliich those sins may be 
dir^covered, and the e.xiiiations which must be made 
for them ; “ since they who have not expiated 
their sins will again spring to birth with disgraceful 
marks.’' 

The Hindoo identifies misfortune with crime — 
committed in the i)re.sent life, or in the former by 
the twicc-born man — and declines to relieve it, on 
the plea that to do so would thwart the designs 
of the divinity by whom the penalty is inflicted ; 
hence even the most violent death is regarded 
with comparative apathy, in the belief that it is fully 
deserved, d'hus, mutual sympathy is destroyed 
by this terrible and absurd creed, which steels the 
hearts of men against each other’s sufferings, and 
inspires indifference as to fate. Life becomes to- 
the Hindoo but a chapter in general existence — 
one of a series of metamorphoses, which have been 
preceded and will be followed by others — affording 
no incentive to genuine i>iety or high virtue in the 
hope of a final and eternal reward. Yet this 
apparently endless repetition of existence has, even 
to llip Hindoo, some vague limit assigned it, but at 
a period distant and remote indeed. 

‘"A rational creature,” according to the twelfth 
cha])ler of the Institutes, “has a reward or a 
punishment for mental acts of his mind, for verbal 
arts in his organs of st>cech, and for corporeal 
acts in his bodily frame, h'or sinful acts corporeal^ 
a man sliall assume a vegetable or mineral form ; 
for acts verbal, the form of a bird or beast; for 
acts mental, the lowest of human conditions.” 

'Flic remote period when, after the lapse of ages- 
upon age.s, the course of transmigration is to end, 
and the imrified soul is to enter the Hindoo 
heaven, gives the hope that is denied to none. 
Hence the Hindoo deems, says Elphinstone, that 
“the most wicked man, after being purged of his- 
crimes by rei:)cated transmigrations, may ascend in 
the scale of being until he may enter into heaven, 
and even attain the highest reward of all the good, 
whicli is incorporation in the essence of God.” * 

But according to the creed of the luckless 
Hindoo, even his heaven is a defective one] noi 

c , 

* “ History of India.'* 
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is it eteraal: for after a period, the length of 
which is fixed to an hour, a new cycle begins ; and 
the spirits there, even amid their enjoyments, 
cannot become oblivious of the fact that one day 
they must quit them to enter on some new state 
of being, in which it may be their lot to be in- 
finitely miserable and degraded. After a sojourn 
in their hell — the description of which somewhat 
resembles that of the Mohammedan faith — a hell 
of unspeakable tortures for thousands of years will 
be followed by re-appearance in the world under 
some very minor form, as one of the lower animals, 
a stone, or a tree, and this is a doom which the 
majority of worshippers anticipate ; and even that 
distant doom is not beyond the possibility of a 
change, in which there may be a hope of some- 
thing better. “ But the tmth of the case would 
be more accurately expressed,’' says a writer, ‘‘by 
saying that, to all professing Hindoos, with the 
exception of a comparatively small number to 
whom peculiar favour is shown, the natural ten- 
dency.of their creed is not to cherish ho])C, but to 
produce indifference or despair.” 

Another writer, who has travelled among them 
Jind studied their character, takes a different view. 
“ It ia just the reverse of trutli,” says Bruce, “ that 
the Hindoo religion is to the millions who believe 
in it a cheerless faith ; and it is the truth that the 
people of India arc a remarkably cheerful, as they 
arc a sweet-tempered, [)Cople, and that their religion 
is to them a perpetual source of pleasure and 
amusement, as polytheism is in its very nature a 
gladsome faith,” * 

According to the rules of their religion, the 
Hindoo ought to pray thrice daily — in the morning, 
at noon, and in the evening — with his face turned 
towards the East. He should, at the same time, 
perform his ablutions, and, when he has an oppor- 
tunity, should prefer a running stream to standing 
water ] and to wash before a meal is indispensable. 

At the hours of public worship the Hindoos 
resort to the temples, and begin by the ])erformance 
of ablutions at the tank, which is always to be 
found, either in front of the sacred edifice or in the 
centre of the first court of the greater temples. 
After leaving their slippers or sandals by the .side 
of the tank, they are admitted to a vestibule oppo- 
site to the building that contains t'le idols, all of 
which are monstrous in form and conception, but 
before which they observe the greatest reverence 
and devotion, while the brahmins perform the 
ceremonies of the Jfooja, and the nautch girls 
dance in the court, singing the praises of the 
divinity to^ the sound of various musical instru- 
• "‘History of India." 


ments. According to rule, the four angles of a 
temple ought to face the four cardinal points ; and 
in addition to the tank — which a tfmple is seldom 
or never without — ^there is frequently a white marble 
fountain, in style not unlike those erected in Spain 
by the Moors. 

'The pooja^ or act of prayer, may be performed 
before household images at home. Those who 
assist at it must first wash themselves and also tlie 
room destined for the ceremony, for which a new 
mat or carpet is spread, and used once only for 
that purpose. On this is jdaced the throne, gene- 
rally made of wood carved and gilded, or, it may 
be, of gold and silver. On it is placed tlie idol, 
and on the mat are placed a bell of metal, a conch- 
shell to blow on, a censer filled with sugar, benzoin, 
ral, and otlier articles, which are constantly kept 
burning. Around are scattered fresh flowers. The 
idol is bathed and wiped ; rice, fruit, and other 
offerings are laid before it ; and certain prayers, or 
aJiIocks^ in its praise are repeated by the wor- 
shippers. 

The bell is rung and the shell blown occasionally 
by tlie officiating brahmin, who gives the tlluk^ or 
mark on the idol’s forelicad, after dipping his thumb 
ill sandal-wood. He also marks all present in the 
same manner ; but the colour, size, and shape of 
the tiluk deiiend upon what tribe the worshippers 
may be of : as some are marked with vermilion, 
some with turmeric, and otliers with white chalk. 
At the end, the idol is carefully A\Tapped iq^. 

A veneration for the sun, and for fire as one of 
its essences, has been common to all early nations 
of the East Hence, at sunrise daily the Hindoo 
priests go to some stream Tir temple-tank and per- 
form the Sandivane, or worship to Brahma the 
Supreme. 

After bathing, tliey take water in the palm of 
the right hand, and tlirow the S])arkling drops in 
tlie air, before and liehind them, invoking the god, 
and chanting thanksgiving and praise. Water is 
Ihen thrown towards the sun, as an expression of 
gratitude for his having appeared again to dispel 
the darkness of the night. These priests are also 
enjoined to light u]) a fire at certain times, the 
flame to be procured by the friction of two pieces 
of wood of a particular nature; and with the 
natural fire thus procured all sacrifices are burned, 
tlie nuptial altars and the funeral piles lighted. 

> The offerings to the altars consist of money, 
fruits, flowers, spices, made at the temples, and 
incense. The offering on account of the dead is 
a cake, called punda^ offered on the days of the 
new and full moon. The Hindoos consume the 
bodies of their dead by fire—- all, at least, save those 
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of the religious orders, whicli are interred in a means of the family — though pride, and the nc- 
sitting posture, with their legs crossed in the fashion cessity in India, as elsewhere, of living for ap- 
of the idols. ^ it is deemed a misfortune to die peafances, often lead to an excess of expense on 
indoors, when the time of dissolution draws near, such occasions. 

the Hindoo is usually borne forth and laid on a Save for those who are slain in battle and 
bed of grass : if possible, by a stream — the holy famous, tombs are seldom erected by the Hindoo, 
vianges, if within reach, being always preferred. In former times they were erected, after a suttee, to 
ij 'mediately after death the funeral rites are the memory of widows who had devoted them- 
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perfoimed. A pyre is raised, decorated with flowers, selves to death. But rites for the dead are wont 
and the deceased, after having been l>athed — if to be performed every month by the bank of any 
possible in Ganges water — perfumed, and adorned stream, a tributary of the Ganges always being pre- 
with, freshly-gathered flowers, is laid upon it with j ferred ; in an\ lonely grove; or under the banyan 
due reverence, after having been borne thither to tree —the famous tree which proves the ricli adorn- 
the sound of music. ment of any landscape, and is so great in size, by 

The nearest relation then lights the pile, on the multij^licity of its shoots, that it might shelter a 
which scented oils and clarified butter are poured, whole village : and to these memorial ceremonies 
while the flames ascend, and friends and kinsmen the relatives of the departed bring offerings of rich 
sit around, mourning and watching the burning, rice cakes, of clarified butter, and beautiful flowers, 
On these solemn occasions, as at other religious which they place by the margin of the water, and 
ceremonies and rites, alms are given to the poor tenderly invoke the manes of those thry loved to 
and gifts to the brahmins, in accordance with the come and partake of them. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

OF THE COOLIE SYSTEM. — ^TRIAL OF THE GUICOWAR OF BARODA. — SUPPOSED CAPTURE OF 

NANA SAHIB. * 


In the preceding chapter special reference has been 
m^de to caste^ that great barrier to progress in 
British India, where now the system of coolie 
emigration is already beginning to effect a social 
revolution, in a certain degree, by breaking caste 
down, by enfranchising women, and opening up 
new fields for the children of the coolie, which is 
an East-Indian word for a porter or labourer ; and 
this newly-developed trade in emigration forms 
one of the most remarkable features in the current 
life of India, extending even to China, where its 
features and details are less pleasing. 

While the men, women, and children are being 
collected at the Coolie Depot, Calcutta, by the 
emigration agents from all parts of India. 
scenes around them are all peculiar to the 
and the poor people have not vague idea 

of that to which they are to depart. On all 
the opeiutions of tb' ^^ents the commissioner, or 

European magist-"'' 

•c^c, ^^,6 that there shall be no entrapping, 

intimidation, or improper influence at work : for the 
poor coolies are, when brought from th'^ir native 
villages, as helpless and bewildered as their children. 
Accustomed from infancy to the daily routine of 
labour among the paddy-fields, and so forth, that 
never took them more than a mile or two from 
home, each subsisting daily on a little rice or pulse, 
they regard with dread the shadowy terrors of the 
IMa Pawnee — the great Black Water — they have 
undertaken to cross in search of fortune, and herd 
together at the depots like sheep in a fold ; but 
when once these are reached, the scene changes. 
^‘The depot of Trinidad is under one of the 
quickest-witted and most intelligent of officers,'^ 
says A journalist in 1875 ; “you find there three or 
more long rows of buildings, shaded with trees, 
possessing the meltable large tank for bathing and 
other ptrrposes \ native shops, in which rice is sold 
(the pjan has here been adopted not to serve out 
food> but to give so much money a day, and enable 
the emigrant to begin, even before the voyage, on 
his own account); a medical store; an invalid shed, 
&c* The new-comers stare when they are first 
brought into the dep6t and confronted with earlier 
arrivals, and with returned men and women, who 
have acquired all the dash and experience of travel. 
Giaduafiy all this becomes less noticeable. The 


scared look passes away. The men and women • 
alike find their way into a new being, and the latter 
often acquire a saucy independent look, which 
comes from the knowing that their earnings hence- 
forth will be their own — beyond even the reach of 
the husband, if the woman wishes it. The returned 
people, who went out poor, are now in many cases 
wealthy, and are waiting to go up country to see 
their friends, before, it may be, going back to the 
colony and immovable property they left there* . 
The women, in all cases, wear costly ornaments — 
the main pride of a India. The men 

arc xingcr to be mistaken for poor people: 
thev^^'^^ money.’' 

Many of these may be brahmins even pf the 
highest caste, who have utterly lost it by crossing 
the sea, and defiling themselves by eating of the 
sacred cow in other lands; and many thus, on 
leaving India, never more return. From Oude, 
Allahabad, Benares, Dacca, and elsewhere, they go 
to the West Indies, to South America, and other 
lands. The total earnings of four thousand five 
hundred odd coolies who returned to India since 
1851 in Government bills and cash, in gold and 
silver — but exclusive of their ornaments, which 
may be safely taken at a quarter more — was nearly 
;^i22,ooo: a prodigious sum, seeing,” says the 
writer quoted, “that some 1,200 of the number 
were women and children.” 

And all these people returned with a new know- 
ledge of other lands, and also with fresh ideas of 
civilisation, progress, and personal independence. 
Many who leave India penniless become owners 
of extensive stores in Trinidad and Jamaica, where 
the sober, frugal, and patient character of the 
Hindoo speedily enables him to rise above those, 
among whom his new lot is cast ; and those whp ' 
return are succeeding, by their minor influence, | 
breaking into the most conservative of countries ‘ 
as with a magical wand.” 

Of course, the coolie emigration is not without 
danger, privation, and even loss of life ; but the 
mode in which it is conducted in India diflei^s veiy 
much from the coolie trade in the Indo-Chma seas. 

In the former instance the vessels are rigorbusly ; 
examined before the voyage: they are overhaqkd 
in a dry dock, the berths must be of a^re^larion 
size, the stores good and ample, the 
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complete. All this tnay tail to secure immunity ; 
from some deadly disease, after the vessel has had 
her pleasant run down the Hooghley, between the 
far extent of flat rice and paddy-fields ; but after 
she rounds the Sand-heads mto the stormy Bay of 
Bengal, then comes a temporary change of life, on 
which the up-country coolie scarcely reckoned, 
\Adien the waves of the Kala Pawnee are rolling 
round him. 

From China the coolies are, or were until very 
recently, enticed away in a very different manner. 
Hulks, says a print of 1867, axe hired by con- 
tractors for coolies, and anchored in the harbours 
of China—at Shanghai, Canton, or Foo-chow — in 
connection with gambling-dens, music, and loose 
women, through which they are lured on board, 
and often, for small advances wherewith to gamble, 
the* coolie signs a document that binds him to 
pitiless slavery for four yearS or more. Though 
built in the United States, these coolie-ships carry 
indifferently the Italian, Peruvi^, and Portuguese 
flags. ^ Crowded on board, often to the number of 
a thousand, they endure the hardships of slaver>\ 
If a rising is attempted, a few volleys of musketry 
do the work of quelling ‘the mutiny* effectually. 
The poor creatures are not allowed to come on 
deck at aii in a body, so that the officers and crew 

have them at their mercy On landing 

in Peru, the (Chinese) coolie is sold to a sugar 
planter, or to the guano contractors, and goes to 
work like a slave, as he is.’^ * But in British India, 
as we have said, the agents can use no entrapping, 
enticing, or kidna{)ping : for there the coolie is a 
free man and a free emigrant. 

In X874 there was unveiled at Calcutta, on the 
parade-ground, and just outside the ChoTOngee 
Gate of Fort William, a noble equestrian statue of 
Sir James Outram, “the Bayard of India.*' The 
ceremony took place on the Queen's birthday, the 
33rd of May, in presence of the Viceroy, Lord 
Northbrook, and the whole garrison under I>ord 
Napier of Magdala, the Commander-in-chief A 
salute of fifteen guns was fired by the artillery. In 
the same month died his comrade, one of the most 
famous of our Indian soldiers, Sir Archdale Wilson, 
of the Bengal Artillery, who had been created a 
baronet, wi,th the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, for his services at the memora:ble siege and 
capture of Delhi in 1857. 

In 1874, the Guicowar of Baroda was informed 
by the Indian administration that, in consequence 
of his barbarous cruelties and general misgovem- 
. his State, that he would be deprived of all 

^thippty Jtherein, unless a thorough change took 

• ^ ^ * “Chicago Tiibun^,’* 1S67. 
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place. A semi-independent kmg of the old 
Mahratta line, he held a city and district in 
Goojerat, having a population estimated, in 18 1 8, 
at 100,000; and Sir John Malcolm, who visited it in 
1830, reported the capital to be then, one of the 
richest cities of its extent in India. In 1803 and 
1806 its bankers advanced 500,000 in ready 
cash for the payment of our troops ; yet thj^re were 
then, and are now, few signs of external wealth 
about Baroda. Tlie streets are wide but dirfy, 
with high wooden houses roofed by tiles. The 
Guicowar’s palace is a shabby building, yet, his 
income amounted to eighty lacs, or ^800,000, 

The district is naturally rich and fertile, but 
much of its surface is wild, jungly, and peopled by 
the Bheels and coolies. The Guicowar referred 
to — Mulharao, a cruel and barbarous prince, who 
at times made sport of seeing his prisoners trampled 
to death by elephants, subsequent to the date of 
Lord Northbrook's warning — made an attempt to 
poison the Resident, Colonel Phayre, through whom 
the determination of the Viceroy was officially 
communicated, and for this and other crimes he 
was put under arrest on the 14th of January, 1875, 
at a time when it was greatly feared that the 
people of the Deccan might sympatliise with him. 

Firm in the consciousness of equity and duty, 
the Vicero}^ and his Council might have proceeded 
to deal summarily, in the old Indo-British fashion, 
with the offending prince ; but certain sentimental 
counsels were permitted to prevail, and the Gui- 
cowar was arraigned before an extraordinary Court 
of Inquiry, composed of British officials and native 
magnates, at Baroda, on the 24th of the, ensuing 
February. • 

Among these were Sir Richard Couch, who, in 
1870, had succeeded Sir Barnes Peacock as Chief 
Justice of the High Court at Calcutta, and who 
had for many years practised on the Norfolk 
circuit; the Maharajahs Scindia and Jeypore ; 
General Sir Richard Meade, Sir Dinker Rao, and 
Mr. Melville. The consequence of this rash inno- 
vation was to perplex justice with cumbrous plead- 
ings suited only to English juries, and confer on a 
debauched tyrant all the temporary advantages of 
a divided judgment : for the native commissioners* 
were naturally loth, or feared, to condemn a. prince 
of the Mahratta line. 

The proceedings were opened by the Clerk of 
the Commission reading the royal proclamation,, 
which was translated into Mahrathi and Hindo- 
stanec by an interpreter. Mr. A. R. ScpUc, the 
Queen's Advocate, opened the case for pxxim, 
and Serjeant Ballantine, well known the 

most eminent barristers, was retained for the d^ehce. 
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There were four serious charges against Mulharao, 
Ouicowar, but these were eventually reduced to 
two. The first was that, through his servants, he 
tampered with those of the Residency; ‘‘and 
secondly, that he directly and by his servants 
instigated them to commit the serious crime of 
attempting to poison their master, Colonel Phayre, 
the British Resident.” The ayah of Mrs. Phayre 
was one of the first persons to whom these insidious 
communications were made; and after that lady 
left Baroda, this woman, named Ameena, remained 
in the service of her daughter, Mrs. Boevey, and, 
enjoying the perfect confidence of her mistresses, 
any visits she paid to the palace of the Guicowar 
were without suspicion. 

It was proved that this menial had done so at 
least three times : first, in November and Decem- 
ber, 1873, with Faizoo Ramzan, when slie was 
asked by the Maharajah to use her influence with 
Mrs. Phayre in his favour, and report all she said ; 
secondly, in June, 1874, with Ciireem, a Resi- 
dency peon, when she informed the prince that 
Mrs. Phayre had gone to Europe, and was asked 
to influence Mr. Boevey, the Assistant-Resident, in 
Iiis favour, and was presented with too rupees; 
thirdly, towards the end of October, 1874 (month 
of Ramazafi — 12th October to lotli November), 
accompanied by a boy named Cliotoo, when it was 
.suggested to her whether a charm might not V>c 
used to soften Colonel Phayre’s heart; aft'.r which, 
she found fifty rupees mysteriously laid under her 
cot next day ; and then rumours were heard in 
the bazaar that Colonel Phayre had been poisoned. 

Among the mass of evidence adduced were four 
letters— two addressed by Ameena to her husband, 
and two by the latter to her — pointing conclusively 
to the establishment of a correspondence between 
the ayah and the Guicowar, by means of a person 
named Salim. There were other private servants 
of the Resident who received presents of money 
from the prince for the assistance they were 
expected to give. Another class of evidence 
brought forward by the prosecution was that, con- 
nected with attempts to obtain information of what ! 
was going on at the Residency, there was the 
attempt that was afterwards made to take away 
Colonel Phayre's life. 

Thfe first of these was discovered on the 9th of 
November, and there were strong suspicions that 
two similar attemjpts had been made previously. 
The agency employed in these attempts was How^er 
Ramjee, an officer of 'poons attached to the Resi- 
dency, with whom communication had been opened 
so far back as Septeiriber, 1873. He was taken to 
• Mr, Scoble’s opening speech at ihe trial. 
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the palace by Salim, and there agreed to execute, the 
wish of the Guicowar. According to his ovm state- 
ments, he paid three visits to the palace during the 
sitting of the first commission ordered to inquire 
into the princess conduct, and on each occasion 
had a conversation with His Highness, and received 
large bribes, in common with one Jugga, a punka- 
wallah, who had excellent opportunities for over- 
hearing and committing to writing all that went on , 
officially at the Residency ; and the results of his 
espionage were produced in court. 

Then came the deliberate attempt to poison, 
“That attempt was discovered by Colonel Phayre 
on the 9th of November, 1874, although it appears 
(as stated) that two previous attempts had been 
made on the 6th and 7th of the same month. The 
person by whom the poison was to be administered 
was Ramjee, the havildar, and the method for 
administering the potson was this : Colonel Phayre 
was in the habit every morning either of walking 
or riding directly he rose. On his return he used 
to proceed to his office, adjoining the main building 
of the Residency. In this he had dressing accom- 
modation, washstand, dressing-table, &c. It was the 
duty of Abdullah, one of his servants, to prepare 
a tumbler of sherbet made from pomegranates. 

. . . . He used to place it on a table in an 

inner room, and leave it there. On the morning 
in question — the 9th of November — Abdullah pre- 
pared this sherbet as usual. Although the havildar 
had no immediate occupation in the small room, yet 
he was in the habit of going in to purloin a pen or 
piece of pai>er, or to make some minor arrange- 
ments. The position which he occupied at the 
hall of Colonel Phayre was on the verandah, out- 
side the private office, where there was a bench for 
him, and from which position he could see so 
much of the inner room as was occupied by the 
table on which the sherbet was placed. Upon the 
morning in question, it will appear,” continued 
Mr. Scoble, “ from the havildar’s own statement, 
he saw introduced the poison which was so nearly 
fatal to Colonel Phayre, The method adopted for 
securing the due administration of the poison was 
this : The arsenic was mixed with some water^ and ,, 
a solution made, and they were shaken well to- , 
gether, so that the poison would mix. He then 
poured it from a small bottle into the . sherbet. 
That there was poison in this sherbet there canfiot 
be the slightest doubt. Colonel Phayre came in,,* - 
from his walk, took two or three sips from it» blit 
it seemed strange to him ; possibly he thought the 
sherbet made from bad pomegranates, an^ 
portion away.” . , . . 

The counsel for the prosecution then prpccfid^d * 
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to relate how the colonel ifelt unwell, and noticed partial poisoning, he was visited ih a fiiendly way 
some sediment in the remains of the sherbet, and by the Guicowar, ’who pretended that hCt too, 
this sediment, on being analysed by Dr. Seward, suffered in the same way, and added' that there 
was proved to be “composed partly of arsenic, was much sickness about just then, 
and partly of a glittering substance, which he sup. As nearly all the witnesses ‘spoke in Hindo- 
posed to be diamond-dust f and this conclusion stance, the advocate-general asked if if wpnld be 
was further confirmed by Dr. Gray, the Govern- necessary to translate their evidence into atijr. other 
ment chemical analyst at Bombay. To connect language than English; but Serjeant Bali^tine, 

► the Guicowar and his servants with this attempt, it on the part of the Guicowar, intimated that he had 
was proved that, on the morning of the 9th of no desire that the evidence should appear in any 
JNovember, Yeshvuntrao and Salim, who had been other language than English and HindostanCe. 
employed in all the secret communications, had The chief witnesses examined were, Abdullah 
gone to the Residency at an unusually early hour, Mohammed, the servant who prepared the sher- 
when many persons saw them, and when they bet; Ameena, the ayah; Ackbar Ali, who felt the 
alleged they had been sent with a present of fruit, packet in Ramjee's belt, and tore it open ; Ataram 
bijt the latter did not arrive until long after. They Ruggonath, who was employed in the jewel depart-* 
came in at six o'clock, the fruit at eight. On the ment, concerning the purchase of certain diamond- 
poisonous qualities of the arsenic found in the chips, which were to be entered in the books, “ as- 
sherbet it was unnecessary for the prosecution to the chips were to be returned ; Dattaria, concem- 
dwell ; but, as to the diamond-dust, it was shown ing an “ order granted for arsenic, endorsed with 
that it is widely believed in India to be a poison the Maharajah’s permission f Ramesha Mora> and 
quite ai deadly as- arsenic ; and with this view Dr. others, concerning the pa3nnent of bribes, and 
Chever’s work on Indian Medical Jurisprudence bestowal of presents ; and Dr. G. E. Seward, sur- 
was quoted. Therein he says ; “ Although this geon-major, Bombay Army, and residing-surgeon 
material has no place in Taylor’s ‘ Medical Juris- at Baroda, regarding the illness of Colonel Phayre, 
prudence/ it is widely believed in in India as a his mode of treating the case, and the results of 
potent poison at the present day.'' the chemical analysis of the sediment found in tlie 

There was now adduced the evidence of a per- sherbet, made by himself and by Dr. Gray, of the 
son named Dumodhur Punt — who held the position Grant College, Bombay.* 

of private secretary, and had also charge of the “ I have examined the powder," wrote the latter 
treasury — that an application had been made by to Dr. Seward, “and find it to consist partly of 
the Guicowar for arsenic, on the plea that it -was common white arsenic and partly of finely-powdered 
wanted for a horse ; and in regard to the dia- silicious matter. This silicious matter, under the 
mond-dust, he further declared that it was obtained microscope, appeared to be either powdered glass 
from a jeweller, named Futteychund, by order of or quartz, being most like the former. Some of 
His Highness, and given to Yeshvuntrao, one of the particles had a purplish or rose-coloured tinge, 
the , early visitors at the colonel’s residence ; and which fact may, perhaps, furnish you with a clue 
that, after being duly compounded, the two poisons as to its source. If you wish an officisd reply in 
were given, on two occasions, to Salim and addition to the present, I shall send it" 

Ramjee, whose first maladministrations of these, When under examination, Ramjee contradicted 
on the 6th and 7th of November, failed in effect himself many times, and his evidence in several 
After the affair of the 9th, suspicion fell on points was contradicted by Nursoo, a jemadar, by 
Ramjee ; he was arrested ; a belt was taken from Pedro de Souza, the butler; and, in suc^ able legal 
him, and within it “ a small packet was found, in hands, it may easily he supposed that the efoss- 
which was a portion of the powder wrapped up in examination of all the witnesses was long and 
paper, and on being submitted for analysis, it was searching. The defence made by Seijeant Ballan- 
found to contain seven grains of arsenic. A full tine was an able one, and occupied fully sixty-pnc 
dose consists of two or three grains." On a columns of the Times of India; but, ‘after a tri^ 
promise of pardon, Ramjee confessed his guilt, as protracted over many days, owing to the mbed 
also did Dumodhur Punt. Payments made to the nature of the court, the guilty Guicowar the 
jew^ex for the diamonds to be converted into temporary benefit, as we have said, of a'^di;^ed, 
dust were also proved^the sum being as much as judgment. \ 

3,000 rtlj^ees. Before the result of the chemical On this Lord Northbrook did at 

analysis, wa.?, reported to Colonel Phayxe, and while might have done at first. After a carefiil perusal 

the stM suffering from the effects of the # Times of India, 1875 . 
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of the evidence, he banibhed the rapacious and saw many perils averted, and the new rigime quietly 
murderous Mulharao to a distant spot, and en- | established. “Nor can any doubt remain,” says a 
throned on his rnusnud as Guicowar a young scion ' writer on the subject, “ that, though the method of 
of the royal family, under the tutelage of Sir this State act was faulty, the motive was righteous, 
Madhava Rao ; thus preserving to Baroda that i and the results most fortunate for Baroda and the 
which it might have lost — its administrative in- ^ paramount power.” 

dependence. i But amid all the changes of fortune, it is plea- 

The new Guicowar was installed on the 27th of : sant to find that Mulharao had one good feature in 
May. Served loyally by such men as Sir Lewis 1 his character, according to a journalist in January, 
Pelly, Mr. James Richey, and their comp.atriots, , 1S77— -his love for his w'ife, Luxmubye. “He drives 
the Viceroy and his Council, at this anxious crisis, , about Madras a little, under tlie yellow-flowering 
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])orticos, and enjoys every evening to hear the though it was with such dreadful crimes as those 
band play on th^J>each, the surf thundering by, days at Cawnpore witnes$ed"W,ouid be spared ; 
an(L the grey walls of St. George near. But his and the alleged culprit wai; giveh up to us. A 
chief soUce is found in the company of his child- secret and searching inquiry was instituted, whicli 
wife, Mulharao is said to be extremely reserved ended in proving that, for some tmlcnown reason, 
and haughty now, but constantly peals of laughter the prisoner, whose name was Jumiria l)a$s, had 
are heard from behind the sacred curtain of his practised an imposition, under which lay more 
zenana.”* than was at that time suspected, as Scindia 
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In the course of the autumn of 1874, Maliarajah retained him in his own hands to the end of his 
Scindia, at Gwalior, produced universal excitement days. On this matter the leading English journal 
throughout India by informing the Resident at his shrewdly remarked thus : — " The notorious Rajah 
court that Dhoondoo Punt, the infamous Nana of Bithoor was, as the adopted son of the late 
Sahib of Bithoor, had voluntarily surrendered him- Peishwa of the Mahrattas, a pretender to the 
self into his custody,* as one weary of the life of rank which was formerly associated with supreme 
peril and uncertainty he led. It was at first un- power in the confederacy. The peishwas, who 
derstood that Scindia himself had identified the were, like many other Indian potentates, usurj)- 
prjsoner, and other native witnesses, with that ing Ministers, had superseded the authority of 
facility to w;hich we have had occasion to allude the descendants of Sevajee, Their sovereignty, 
so frequently, professed to do so too. though it was terminated by the British conquest, 

A faint attempt was made to extort from the may perhaps still be respected by some of the 
British authorities a pledge that his life — stained descendants of their former subjects; tirid/ it is 
* The World, possible that Scindia and Holkar, both representing 
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FAiccessful military adventurers, may regard with 
jealousy claims to a title once higher than thdr 
own. The two great Mahratta cliicfs have since 
held a ceremonious interview on their common 


frontier. If they were engaged in. a conspiracy 
against the Imperial Government, they would pro- 
bably not select the most ostentatious method of 
proclaiming the unity of their counsels.*'* 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

WAR WITH THE MALAYS. — REVOLT JSMATL AND ZELA, — OPERATIONS OF THE TROOP^. — 

DEFEAT AND SURRENDER OF ISMAIL. 


The petty States of the Malay Pt'ninsnla have for 
several years had dealings with the British settle- 
ments at Singapore and Penang, and the Chinese 
immigrants, who have passed in great nninbers 
from the islands to the mainland, have cstablislied 
various relations of friendship, and some, unfrv 
tunately, of enmity, with the native 
Among all the British possessions, 
further India, none, ])erhaps, is remarkable 

for its rapid growth and impr Singapore. 

If its commerce were ])rocluce of the 

place, it would hardh^ employment to three 
. but it has the London of Southern 

Asia ana Archipelago, and, together 

with I^enang, I7/ its rise, completed the commercial 
downfall of Malacca. '^' 

The Malay chiefs were often at war witli caeli 
other, and sometimes they had (juarrels with the 
Chinese, who, in some places, were sufficiently 
numerous and strong to iiavc bitter little civil wars 
of their own ; and one result of this petty warfare 
was the prevalence of piracy, which it became the 
duty of the British sliips-of-war on the station to 
repress ; though our flag was perpetually suflering 
outrage under the old system, long iicrsistcd in, of 
non-intervention among the warring elements of the 
Malay States. 

At last the Earl of Kimberley, when Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, gave the first indication 
to the Governor of the Straits Settlements to take 
decisive measures for the restoration of order in 
the Malay Peninsula — a name which, in its widest 
application, is given to that narrow striji of land 
extending from the broad mass of tlic Hindo- 
Chinese peninsula southwards, from the parallel 
of 13® 30' north latitude, to that of 14', and 
between die meridians of 98^ and 104^ 17' cast — 
a total of 83,000 square rayes. 

♦ Lieut, Nt^^^'hold's “British Settlements in the States of 
Malacca/’ Stc, 


In a despatch to S'r Andrew Clarke, dated 3rd 
September, i8r3j the earl wrote that “Her Ma- 
jesty’s find it incumbent to employ 

such mfluence as they possess with the native 
princes to rescue, if possible, these fertile and pro- 
ductive countries from the ruin that must befall 
them if llie ])rescnt disorders continue unchecked 
and he fuither instructed Sir Andrew to discover 
“whether it would be advisable to appoint a 
British officer to reside in any of these States,*' ih 
the old Jndijii fashion, to initiate the policy of 
annexation ; but it by no moans follows that, had 
Lord Kimberley abstained from placing Perak — a 
wild and outlying district of these Malay States — 
under “protection,” that our ships would have 
escaped outrage. During that ]>eriod of non-inter- 
vention, when, in the words of the governor. Sir 
Henry Orel, our policy towards Malacca was “un- 
connected, inconsistent, and incongruous,” Perak 
was torn by an internal warfare, that ever and anon 
found its way into Wellesley Province, which is 
British territory, where our police-stations were 
frc(|iient]y attacked by the Malay and Chinese 
combatants in l>arul. 

dbc boats of our nien-of-war were also attacked 
when off the coast ; and if the policy of non-inter- 
vention had been continued much longer, the Perak 
war of succession and the Chinese miners at Larut 
might eventually have fought their way into the 
streets of Penang, and j^erhaps those of Singapore. 
During our first Burmese war, the King of Siam 
invaded the Malay State of Queddah, from which, 
as related in its place, the East India Company had, 
purchased Penang. As Britain greatly desired the- 
neutrality of the Siamese potentate, a treaty wfis 
made with him, by which he was confirmed in all 
he had conquered, after committing indescribable 
atrocities upon the luckless Malays. 

The latter became, from thenceforward, the bitter 
* Times, 
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enemies of the Siamese, whom they harassed by 
sea in their war-boats. Both parties appealed to 
Great Britain, but it would seem that the rights 
of the Malays were ignored, themselves declared 
pirates, and their leader a rebel escaped from 
British surveillance. From that period the Malay 
pirates became the terror of all voyagers in the 
Indian waters ; and fitting out their prahus in 
secluded creeks of the Sumatra coast, they have 
preyed upon merchant-vessels and made descents 
upon the peninsula, particularly that portion which 
belonged to the King of Siam. 

When Captain Shcrard Osborne was serving on 
board H.M.S. Ilyacinthe, she was sent to warn the 
Malays, who had.taken Qucddah from the Siamese, 
to abstain from a course of procedure which would 
incur the hostility of the East India Company. 
In his narrative the captain said that “the chief 
made out a very good case, as seen from a Malay 
point of view, and nothing but a sense of duty 
could prevent one sympathising in the efforts made 
by these gallant sea rovers to regain their own.” * 

He considered that the Malays should hold a 
higher place among Eastern nations than we assign 
them, and says, “ There was not a single soul of 
our party who did not sincerely regret that f^oliti^ al 
expediency should have set us against a race wiiicb 

can produce such men 1 would defy 

seamen of any nation to have excelled them in any 
quality which renders a sailor valuable. Restrain 
and bring the Malays under our rule gently, and 
they will serve us heartily and zealously in the 
hour of Britain’s need. They are the best race 
of colonial sailors we possess. Grind them down, 
shoot them down, paddle over them, and they will 
join the first enemy, and be their own avengers.” 

In the case of the Sultan of Perak and other 
Malay princes, so long as we adopted the policy of 
non-interference our trade with this people was 
ruined, the merchants were outraged, and even our 
ships-of-war were assailed ; but the moment we 
firmly intervened, a great tide of prosperity set in. 
Within a few months after we had established 
residencies at Perak and Larut, with the British 
colours floating over them, not less than to,ooo 
miners were to be seen at work in the latter place 
building huts and lines of streets, wRile the tillage 
of the interior began in places that had been 
hitherto desolate and wild^ and even British 
capitalists were speculating as to whether they 
might with safety and good profit open up tobacco 
plantations, and compete in the market with those 
already established under the Dutch Resident on 
the oppositS coast, in the Sumatran State of Delhi. 

/ * “Journal in Malayan Waters, 1860." 


The people of Perak were extremely anxious for 
a British protectorate (or Resident), which would put 
an end to the excessive local taxation under which 
they groaned, and also secure the produce of their 
industry from being taken by armed freebooters. 

Perak, the scene of the outrage we are about to 
relate, is the capital of a State of the same name 
that extends seventy-five miles along the west coast 
of the peninsula, and is separated from Queddah 
by the Krian river. A chain of primitive moun- 
tains separates it from Tringano. In its southern 
* part are fine alluvial plains and some very pro- 
ductive tin-mines ; and it was ruled by its own 
hereditary sultan till disputed succession induced 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir William Drummond Jervois,C.B., 
(jovernor of the Straits Settlements, to accept a 
surrender of sovereignty from Ismail, the then 
sultan or pretender of Perak. 

Mr. T. W. W. Birch, who was appointed British 
Resident, had been formerly Colonial Secretary at 
Singapore, and was in every way fitted well for his 
post. Matters remained quiet till suddenly, early 
in November, 1875, Ismail, who had been deposed 
in terms of the treaty of 1874, and who had pro- 
fessed to accej)t the settlement of the lawful 
sovereign, Sultan Abdullah, as loyally as the rest_^ 
of ilie ])eople and the nobles, rose suddenly in 
arms, and attacked the British Residency at the 
head of several freebooting chiefs and their men. 
Mr. Birch, who liad been officially ordered to give 
notice of the change of rulers, had his placards torn 
down, and was barbarously murdered in his bath, 
mutilated, and his body was carried off. The 
document which caused thc*rcvolt was the following 
Iiroclaraation : — 

“And whereas the Sultan of Perak and other 
chiefs of that country, with the view of reconciling 
opposing factions, and promoting order and good 
government in the (’ountry of Perak, have requested 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Government to administer 
the government of Perak, in such way and manner 
as they may think most beneficial ; now this is to 
make known to all people that, in compliance 
with the request of the said Sultan and chiefs of 
Perak, Her Britannic Majesty has determined to ad- 
minister the government of Perak in the name 
of the Sultan; and to this end His Excellency the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements is about to 
appoint officers, who will be styled Commissidtters 
and Assistant-Commissioners of Her Majesty the 
Queen, to carry on the government of the State 
under His Excellency's instructions. 

“ Further, that the Sultan of Perak has invested 
‘such British officers as are or may be accredited to 
His Highness from time to time, as such comrais- 
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sioners or assistant-commissioners as aforesaid, with 
powers to issue and enforce proclamations and 
orders, and generally to administer the government 
of Perak ; and this is further to make known that 
a Malay council, consisting of rajahs of Perak of 
the highest rank, will be appointed by the afore- 
said ( ommissioners in matters touching the affairs 
of the government of Perak. — Singapore^ October 

All the native rajahs were suspected of con> 
plicity in the murder of Mr. Birch (whose assistant, 
Mr. Svvcttenhain, escaped with safety to Salangorc), 
and that the ultimate object of Sultan Ismail was to 
expel the British. To punish the outrage, Captain 
Innes, of the Royal Engineers, uitli 170 men- of 
whom only sixty were Europeans of H.M. lodi 
Regiment, with some armed police and the sepoys 
of Mr. Bircli’s guaid — attacked with musketry and 
rockets a stockade occupied by the Maharajah 
Lela, on the Perak river, ])UL was repulsed, and 
in the conflict Innes was killed, while Lieutenants 
George Booth and Armstrong Elliot, with several 
men of the 10th, were wounded- 'riie retreat was 
conducted in an orderly manner, and the i^lbckade 
was then abandoned by the 
whose village Mr. llirch h,yj been innrdered! 

300 men of the 80th 
Regimen t,^'iu^ Singapore for Perak on the iith of 
November; artillery were summoned from Bengal : 
and the Moiksie (corvette), the Ringdove, Thistle, 
and Fly (gun-boats) were ordered from the China 
station to Singapore. The residency on the Pernk 
river was held secure, as, prior to Colbornc’r, arrival, 
the governor had under his orders nearly 800 
lutropcan troops, with eighty artiller)’mcn, while 
the sultan offered to assist witli men and war-boats. 
But the Malays became coumgeous and defiant 
when, after the repulse of Innes, they saw that our 
troops were slow in advancing against them. 

On the 14th of November an important move- 
ment was made against the stockades of the insur- 
gents by the troops and Commander Stirling. ‘‘On 
Sunday morning,” says his despatch to Admiral 
Ryder at Hong-Kong, “all the available officers 
and men of H.M. ships Thisflc and Fly were brought 
up the river and cjiiartercd in the residency, native 
boats were fitted to receive two twelve-pound 
howitzer field-pieces, one scven-]X)under boat's gun, 
two twenty-four-poundcr naval rocket-tubes, and I 
a Cohom mortar, and with much difficulty fifteen 
other native boats were obtained to transport the 
troops ; and on the sime evening, after recon- 
noitring as far as Qudla Truss, a place of disem- 
barkation was detennined on on the right bank of 

* StraiU Observer, r9th October. 
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the river, about a mile below tlie stockade, which 
was attacked on the 7 th instant. On Monday morn- 
ing the whole force moved up the river, and disem- 
barked at the place determined on, without opposi- 
tion. When about 600 yards from the first stockade 
at Qualla Biah, the enemy opened fire on our boats,, 
which was at once replied to ; but we were unable 
to silence them or drive them out of the stockade 
till our boats w^ere wuthin 300 yards of and enfilading 
it, and the artillery had brought their guns into 
l>lay, when, after having received no reply to our 
fire for some time, the troops advanced, took pos- 
session, and found it abandoned. Two guns were 
captured here. Continuing our way up the river, 
I directed the rockets and shell tp be thrown into 
the jungle at intervals, to clear the w\ay for the 
troo})s (who burned the houses on their way as 
they advanced), and about a mile below Passir 
Sala the enemy again made a stand, and opened 
fire on us with their rifleS; but with no effect, and 
they were soon disiodged. Nearing Passir Sala to 
about I ^000 yards, two guns were brought to bear 
bn us, and also a fire of musketry on our flank;, 
the latter, liovvever, was quickly silenced by the 
advancing troops, while tlic boats shelled and 
rocketed the village of Passir Sala, taking up a 
position at 600 yards. The practice from the 
seven-pounder gun and rockets was excellent.” 

'riiis expedition, which was carefully planned by 
Major Dunlop, the Queen’s commissioner, Captain 
Stilling, of the Thistle, and Captain Whitla, of the 
I oth Regiment, proved a success. The resistance 
at Passir Sala, where Lela was supposed to be, 
was very biief. The troops took the place with a 
cheer, just as the blue-jackets landed. A stockade 
round ] .ela s house was beaten down by cannon- 
shot; the house itself bombarded, looted, and 
burned. The enemy gave way on every hand; but 
it was im])ossiblc to estimate their loss, as they 
carried off the killed and wounded. Six guns, a 
quantity of small arms, some ammunition, together 
with Mr. Birch’s books, paiicrs, and personal 
effects, were taken here. Our whole force ashore 
amounted to only 450 men. Of these 300 were 
Ghoorkas, the remainder being men of the loth 
and a^tiller}^ 

General Colbornc, commanding at Perak, having 
received intelligence that Lela and IsmaU had 
passed through a place called Blanja and marched 
to the Kinta, decided, on the 14th of Deceitiber, 
with tlie concurrence of Captain Stifling and the 
Queen’s commissioner, to advance without delay 
from the Perak river, through the jungle, to the 
bank of the Kinta, and get possesion of the 
capital so named. At a turn of the road, three 
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miles from Blanja, the first opposition was encoun- 
tered. A fire was opened on Colborne*s advanced 
guard, led by Lieutenant Paton, of the loth Regi- 
ment. It came from a stockade, concealed among 
the dense greenery of the jungle, at thirty yards’ 
distance. 

Our troops returned it with promptitude. A 
royal artillery gun and naval rocket-tube were 
brought t(f bear upon the work, which was speedily 
captured ; but, among other casualties, Dr. Randall 
received a severe wound in the thigh. It was 
impossible to ascertain either the strength or the 
loss of the Malays; but after a further advance of ten 
miles, they opened fire upon us again from another 
stockade on rising ground in Colbornc’s front. It 
was captured by a rush, and on tlie following morn- 
ing — the 15th — the trooj)S and naval brigade again 
advanced, and reached the J^ijjan mines without 
impediment. From that point a reconnoitring 
party of forty select men, under Mahmoud, a 
friendly rajah, went out, witli Mr. Swettenham, 
and l^ilted on open ground two miles from Kinta. 
On the 17th, llie main body stormed another 
stockade, and pushed on to Kinta, which was 
taken after a brief resistance, as the enemy aban- 
doned their defences, and fled to their boats in the 
river. General Colborne deemed it necessary to 
occupy that part of the country by a military force 
until matters were settled, the murderers of Mr. 
Birch given uj), or satisfaction obtained.'^ 

At this time the e.x-Siiltan Ismail and the Maha- 
rajah Lcla were known to be in the jungle, tliough 
their exact position could not be discovered, 
l^ela’s followers had begun to desert him in num- 
bers, and several Chinamen offered, for a con- 
sideration, to present the British Government witli 
his head and the heads of all the other rebel chiefs 
— an offer that was, of course, rejected. 

During the operations against these stockades, 
the Victoria Cross was won by Captain (afterwards 
Major) George Nicholas Channer, of the Ikmgal 
Staff Corps, and the following is the record of the 
act of bravery for which that officer was distin- 
guished : — ‘‘ For having, with the greatest gallantr}% 
been the first to jump into the enemy’s stockade, 
to which he had been detached with a small party 
of the I St Ghoorka Liglit Infantry, on the after- 
noon of the 20th of December, 1875, t)y the 
officer commanding the Malacca Column, to pro- 
cure intelligence as to its strength, positibn, &c., 
Major Channer got completely in rear of the 
onemy^s position, and finding himself so close that 
he could hear the voices of the men inside — who 
were cqokiiig at the time, and keeping no look-out 
Despatches of Major-General Colborne. 


— he beckoned to his men, and the whole party 
stole quietly forward to within a few*, paces of 
the stockade. On jumping in he shot the, first man 
dead with his revolver; his party then came up 
and entered the stockade, which was of a most 
fonnidablc nature, surrounded by a bamboo pali- 
sade. About seven yards within was a log-house, 
loopholed, with two narrow entrances, and trees 
laid latitudinally to the thickness of two feet. The 
officer commanding reports that if Major Channer, 
by his foresight, coolness, and intrepidity, had not 
taken this stockade, a great loss of life must have 
occurred, from the fact of his being unable to 
bring guns to bear on it; from the steqmess of 
the liiil and density of the jungle, it must have 
been taken at the ])oint of the bayonet.”* 

With regard to our policy in this part of Further 
India, Sir William Jervois, the governor of the 
Straits* Settlements, a distinguished officer of en- 
gineers, who had served in the Kaffir War, and 
had been Director of Fortifications under Sir John 
Burgoyne, in 1862, at a meeting of the Legislative 
Council, after alluding to the past circumstances, 
which rendered the Indian system of a Resident 
necessary at Perak, also announced that the chief 
cause of its failure there was the incompetency 
and misconduct of the Sultan Abdullah, whom, we* 
had established on the throne by the treaty of 
Pangkor.t 

“ 1 find,” said the governor, “ that Abdullah, 
contrary to the rei)Orts which had been previously 
made of him, and which lepresented him as 
vicious in character and feeble in health, spoke 
and acted in a manner \^'!ich gave promise that 
lie could well discharge his duties as a sultan. 
But, from all I can learn, tins apparent improve- 
ment in his bearing and conduct was due to his 
having temporarily abandoned the pernicious use 
of opium. Shortly after his accession, he speedily 
relapsed into his old habits. He lias, moreover, 
shown much duplicity, and this, combined with 
immorality, will account for his having become 
unpopular with the people, whilst the prevalent 
habit of opium-smoking, to which he is addicted, 
has been the great stumbling-block to the conduct 
of business,” 

Abdullah was obstinate, and disregarded all 
advice. He refused to ratify the scheme of taxa- 
tion prepared by the Resident, to put an end to 
the black-mail levied by each chief on the river 
near which he dwelt ; and instead of living witliin 
the income fixed by the treaty, he resorted to 
his old policy of ^‘squeezing” his subjects. Mr, 

* Gazette, 14th of April, 1876. 
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Birch, in the governor's opinion, liad adopted a 
most concjliatpry tone towards Abdullah, and had 
exercised ^eat patience with him. 

“ I have not much hope of ever making Istrtail 
and Abdullah real friends,'’ reported Mr. Birch, 
shortty before the revolt ; “ I doubt the ability of 
tlie latter to make friends, really and substantially. 
He is too selfish and too hollow. He merely cares 
abiKit nibhey, and if he can get that, and spend it, 

you may keep him quiet Every day 

Abdullah is doing some foolish thing, or saying 
some foolish thing." 

Under tlie.se circumstances, little development 
took place in the resources of the jirovince, 
though, as we , have said, Larut prospered exceed- 
ingly, and there, particularly, Sir William Jervois 
found the British Government regarded virtually as 
the ruling power. Ho also came to the conclusion 
that the deposed Ismail was personally attachetl 
to the British Government, but, being swayed by 
the chiefs about him, was afraid lest this fact 
should become known ; eventually he wrote Sir 
William a letter, professing that he should lulc 
Perak by the advice of a Resident , but the fonnei 
could not entertain the proposal 

“ It would have been absurd to do so,” he 
wrote. “ We have deposed Ismail and pul up 
Abdullah ; and it would be absurd now to depose 
Abdallah and ])ut up Ismail." 

He then visited the former, and lectured him 
severely on his breach of engagements. I ic found 
that the representations as to his character had not 
been exaggerated, “ His imbecility was manifest 
at every turn. As, however, I wished to give him 
a fair trial of the promises of amendment which lie 
liad made to me, 1 determined, if he would consent, 
to adopt a policy of ruling the State in his name. 
Under the proposed policy British officers will 
hold in their hands the control of the revenues, the 
imposition or removal of taxes, the appointment 
of officials, the superintendence of the ])olice, the 
establishment of new stations, the formation of new 
roads and communications “-in fact, everything 
connected with the administration of the country. 
In^a niy proposal is to govern the country, 

of the Sultan, by British officers, to be 
styled Queen's Commissioners, aided by a Malay 
conndl/’ ^ 

Siicli was the wholesome system of innovation 
so fiercely resented by Ismail and the Maharajah 
*if>ek,vand the proclamation of which led directly 
to the murder of Mr. Pirch. In conclusion, in 
acting as ^ had done — yery little removed from 
the actual annexation of Perak— Sir WiUiam 
reported that he was 'well aware of the grave 


responsibility he incurredj /esp^ciaHy it 
been taken without full instmctions or 'authbriQr. 

It appeared tO me, however," he addsj tot 
the situation was one in which the longer , tuition 
was postponed the more difficult it wOpltf be to 
deal with. 1 considered, moreover, tot it w^ 
more difficult to show why the case shbiild he 
deferred than that action should be forthwith 
taken. I felt that it was impossible to^'treat with 
Abdullah and the Perak chiefs, unless 1 spoke and 
acted as if charged with full authority. At the 
same time, I have endeavoured to avoid any system 
that may embarrass Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and should the iiolicy not meet with their approval, 
retrogression or progression, according to the views 
which they may entertain, can without danger be 
effected.” * 

But the Earl of Carnarvon (who, upon the forma- 
tion of Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet in February, 1874, 
bad been for a second lime ajipointed Secretary of 
Slate for the Colonies), together with the Govern- 
ment, endorsed fully the policy of Sir William 
Jervois at Perak. 

'I'he beginning of 1876 saw fresh operations 
inaugurated against the insurgents. On the 41I1 
ol January, Brigadier-General Ross attacked and 
captured Kota Lama, “the haunt of the worst 
disposed and most turbulent Malays,” chiefly on 
the left bank of the Perak river. To effect this 
he moved along Ixitli sides of the stream, with a 
.slender mixed fou\: On the left bank Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cox had a party of artillery, with one gun, 
and a few of the 3rd Buffs and ist Ghoorka Light 
Infantry. On the right bank, under Captain Young, 
was another ])arty of that regiment, with fifty men 
of the Buffs ; aiul in three boats in the mid-channel 
was a detachment under Captain Gardiner. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cox entered the village of Kota 
Lama, and sent word to the brigadier that he had 
disarmed the inhabitants. That officer then crossed 
with his staff to a landing-place near the centre of 
the village, when suddenly his small escort was 
nearly surrounded by a fierce crowd of Makys, 
armed with muskets and spears ; and but for the 
steadiness of our seamen and marked few or none 
might have escaped. “ Just before this attack was 
made, several officers moved away in the direction, 
of the river, two hundred yards distant Major 
Hawkins was, it was supposed, folloimg tom, 
when he was fatally wounded with a spear. No 
one seems to have seen him fell U but Ca|itain 
Garforth reports that William Slop^, came 
up to him on the ground, shot;! two who 

were coming towards him, and with him 

* S/atea Tme^, " ^ 
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H|?t^itiotiv Wpo?1^ed : ^'iThe severity of 


until he 
^ood 

Surged^! 
panyi 
the 

fixtoffe^ ;bodyi^ tod the fact of men having been 
wound^f lii'sevei^ peaces, show the close quarters 
that th& fdre^ fought at, and the ddermined re- 
isistance irf the Malays/' 

Th^i^ii^e for the jungle, and KOta Lama, with 
its istdt^^bf rice, was given to the flames, after 
which Sn^adier Ross marched back to Qualla 
Kangsa. 

Early ' in January, Sir William Jervois having 
obtained reliable information that Ismail, with an 
armed force, was among the mountains that over- 
look the Perak' river, sent in a body of armed police 
and sOlpe bf the Sultan Abdullali’s trusted Malays, 
under Sttl^rintendent Hewick, to communicate 
with Che Karim, a friendly chief, at a place called 
Solama, to obtain his co-operation in effecting a 
surprise. The little expedition proved eminently 
successful. Ismail was attacked on the 19th and 
routed with loss, having to fly and leave behind 
him all his baggage and seventeen elephants. 
Among the slain were Pandak Indut, the actual 
murderer of Mr. Birch, and the Rajah Kadda, who 
had been actively enlisting hostile Patani men 
against us from their State, which lies in the north 
of the peninsula, and is subject to the King of Siam. 

Two days subsequently our troops attacked the 
village of Rathalma with artillery and rockets, and 
put the Malays there completely to flight, without 
loss on our side ; and after much wandering and 
misery, Sultan Ismail fell into our hands on the 
22nd of Ma,rch, and, in token of complete surren- 
der, delivered his royal insignia to Major Anson at 
Penang, From thence he was sent to Singapore, 
together with a chief named Datu Sagor, who was 
treated a$ a civil prisoner ; but the ex-Sultan was 
released on his parole. 

This petty war might have grpwn into one of 
.great !:WUpoTttoce had there been a Burmese diffi- 
culty -die tapis^ and still more if we had been 

1 ..1. _ r— 


seto<^>;«mbroiled with the Chinese: for the 
only crushed by the reinforce- 
Wb poured in from Calcutta and Hong- 
Kdt^^ al ^ is known at home, 

w'e vmd naval brigades em- 

or to the different forces: 

iSaptaitti^iMbxah Butler, accompanied 
by ^CS^Iilti N. C, Sittglefeib* of Ringdot^e^ and 
r iiA^j»rs ' of that ship and the 

lip^sed-ppem^^ Majbr-Ger 
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ing 'Officers and 'ttieii of Ihe' 
itingd&vey who co-operated 'WithL:''Sri^ii«^^G^D^^ 
Ross in the Lamt Keld Force (hoiiffiem 
.and that unde# Commander Francis ^ ‘ 

H.M.S. which co-operated with Lie 

Colonel Hill in Sunghie Ujong and in the ! 
and Lakut rivers. *' 

In addition to this, a blockade of the north co^ 
of the Perak river, to prevent the ingress ctf 
ammunition, and other stores, was established^' 
under the direction of Commander John Bruce, 
R.N. The services of these various brigades wirCi 
highly appreciated by General Colbome, Brigadier* 
Ross, and the cblonels commanding the corps to 
which they were attached; and the sailor-like 
qualities of the officers and men were tested to 
the utmost. The heavy work performed by them 
on the Perak river consisted in poling (as oars 
were of no use in such jungly waters) several boats, 
laden with guns, ammunition, and stores, for s^eral 
days, against a strong current that ran at the rate 
of four knots an hour — the river being very shallow 
and full of deep holes — under a broiling sun, in 
latitude 3® north, and in carrying guns,, rockets, and 
ammunition, in addition to their own accoutre-;, 
ments, through the dense dank jungle, over paths 
so nearly impassable that only seven miles could 
be gained in each day.* 

“The rapidity of the successes of the various ex- 
peditions was owing, I learn/' wrote the Admiral, 

“ from officers of rank who have reached Singapore 
from the front, mainly to the special and profes- 
sional nature of the aid given by the naval brigades, 
as rocket and gun parties, and in fitting and manag- 
ing the country boats, which alone could be used. 
It has been most gratifying to me to hear from all . 
quarters but one opinion of the conduct of th^ 
blue-jackets and marines, their constant -toeerfuL 
ness in undertaking the heavy daily work which 
fell to their share, their intelligence, and 

For a month the brigade, under Captain 
was without vegeta^bles or bread, and 
food than preserved meat and the flesh 
sional buffalo; the men were ' 
by rain, and had to march thre 
that rose above their waistbelts^. ;Fw 
days of their advance on Kinta 
their way through a thick jimgle/, ^^i 
during that time not a ve 5 tige?/;it 3 ||?s " 
visible ; and during the ten dAys 5 |)^ 
no hover of any kind,' but 

' , * Lmim OatMe, F«^, 
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Capt^ etttite immunity 

frmn a^iy 

¥ottunamly able to ptovide them 
Dri^ sheets, the great importance of 

wbix^ ia ttopiiq^ climates had been fully recc^nised 
Aa ^thmanders of these brigades were pro- 
, lliiloi|t^^^ decorated; nor were two blue-jaclcets 
fcftgotteft-^one who saved the life of Dr, Towns- 
^ hebd, at iCota Lama, who cut down the Malays 
ti^-t were about to spear him ; another who stood 
to the last by the body of Major Hawkins, and 
shot down two of the%nemy who were about to 
mutilate it. 

The Perak revolt, it was said, if it proved any- 
thing, proved that while practically annexing tlic 
country we had done so without a force to back 
up the old Indian policy. No outbreak, certainly, 
was anticijjated, yet long before Mr. Birch began 
to carry out the orders of the Supreme Government 
at the Residency, he and the authorities at home 
knew that the freebooting chiefs, whose sui^prcssion 
was owr object, not only objected to a British pro- 
tectorate, far less an annexation, but had given him 
a very hostile reception at Blanja, during a tour 
through the country. Hence it was evident that 
the proclamation that. ceded the administrative 
government of Perak to the British should have 
been delayed till Mr. Birch could have done so at 
the head of an overwhelming military force. 

The Peninsula of Malacca has magnificent rc- 


soumes, said Ik writer Whenever 

a strip df Pemk was Crown, 

the Malays applied for eiccess 

of what we had to allot had 

no sooner come into out Afalay 

population increased, in a fow m^%5fiJd#%hat 
Sir Andrew Clarke described aa to 

four hundred strong. Under BririA^WiWy they 
have increased until they number 
the States governed by native sovereigns have 
dwindled down to about seven souls in the Square 
mile. The chiefs cannot control thek bum Sfub^ 
jects, far less Chinese emigrants from the Straits 
Settlements ; and the question is. Who shaQ keep 
the peace in the Malay Peninsula? If it^,be not 
kepi, then some of the richest and most fertile 
Iirovinces in Asia will become what Sbr Andrew 
Clarke found in Larut and Perak, when he went to 
the Straits — ‘huge cock-pits of slaughter/ The 
contagion of turmoil,'' the writer goes on to say, 
“as w^e have found from experience, will be ever 
in danger of spreading to our own territories, 
unless we defend them by a force which might 
be better employed in maintaining a just and 
orderly government all tlirough the peninsula, pro- 
tecting its trade with our colonies, and gradually 
evolving out of lands devastated by piracy, plunder, 
chronic wars of succession, and changeless mis- 
nilc, a well-regulated, peaceful, industrious, and 
‘ affluent confederation of States " 


CHAPTER LXX. 

THE NAGAS FXPKDinON. — 'IHC SUEZ CANAL. 


DtmiNO the spring of the same year in which the 
revolt occurred at Perak (1875), we had some dis- 
turbances on the Assamese frontier. 

In the sixth chapter of this volume a reference 
made to the Nagas, or Nagahs, as 
worriii^pers of the serpent. This is the general 
; iWn© bKimA by numerous tribes who inhabit the 
^ hills of Assam. 

- TbeyA*|ifm^ the most barbarous ot all the hill 
: v. Ktemlly naked ; and are to be found 

V. ht the greafojfl? number along the whole mountain 
ridies bctwii^n’lhe%lhct plains and Assam. They 
<rf iWt ,cnmplo>don, with athletic and sinewy 
f0»is#fi4^vildf^ which they frightfully disfigure 
■' tihem wjith the juice of a nut found in 

oods, They ate reckless of human 


life to a more than usually savage degree, and 
treacheiously murder their neighbours without the 
least provocation; yet theft is sp little known 
among them, or so detested when discovered, that 
they leave all they possess openly exposed in their 
huts, fields, or gardens. 

If any person is detected in the act of thieving 
no mercy is shown them— ^the khottbao pronot^oes 
sentence of decapitation without a moment 
tation. The Nagas bordering immediately; the* 
plains are, for the roost part, amicably 
towards the British Government. 
on the hills roost remote from the of 

Assam are said to be fierce, stout, 
of fairer complexions, but, like all 
unencumbered by the smallest strip |di^ covering for 
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.;tioriibeh-who >hai' sp^ci^x,!.S)S 
Sikng duty hi :^o in "coi^l 

influence he was to ha%5^^ 

I mountain tribes-^waa^ 4*^iiJy‘ engaged ^ 

of surveying, when U '^flfiilly-schem^^^^^ 
suddenly made upon him; and his! sleh^S^ ] 
one morning when the surv^Ors iad; ju^i|t 
breakfast. 

Lieutenant Holcombe \j|fs standittjg on a li^le 
grassy eminence, showing a Naga chief the action 
of his breech-loader, when a native stole behind 
him, and with one stroke of a dagger ^jjSKashed off 
his head. This was the signal for a general attack; 
and from the accounts that came to head-quartens, 
three Nagas had been set apart to attack each man 
of the party, as the few survivors agreed in asserting 
that they were each attacked by this number, and 
not one escaped without being more or less severely 
wounded by the formidable blades of the Nagas. 

When the startling tidings reached Calcutta that 
Lieutenant Holcombe and seventy men had been 
thus treacherously massacred, no time was lost in 
seeking to retaliate. A strong detachment of the 
44th Native Infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nuthall, wdth 500 men of the coolie corps, which 
had been originally detailed for service against the 
Dufflas, were despatched to the front from the fort, 
of Debrooghur, and a week's march up the Valley 
brought them to the scene of the outrage. 

It is only during the months of winter that 
regular troops can penetrate into these miasmatic 
and v^ooded regions, that are covered with dank 
jungle, which forms the fastnesses of those Nagas 
who boast themselves as the Nagshukj or snak^ 
bom race. The fighting that ensued was ^rief, 
and our casualties amounted to. only twenty nieh} 
but ere Colonel Nuthall's column returned, Ip the 
plains of Assam, he had utterly destroyed,; all the 
Naga villages that he could find south of thil 13>i^ 
river — the abode of 10,000 persons. He. shot, 
down forty men, and carried off an 
of grain, cattle, and other property.* ; ‘ ' ‘ ' 

In fighting with the Bheels, the ’ 
especially the Nagas, it has been mi 
really waging the last of a strfe 
between the Aryan and the l^ythic x!at^ : & 
solar and lunar d3ma$ties. ThisJ 
sole us for the loss of a gallant c 
blow to British prestige, nor jf 
plorable the burden cast u5pon ;tiie;;| 
by a new expedition into I 
but even without the 


any part 
persons, 

Somef‘‘pl^th;eur\';uatiye-^^^^ swords, \Vhkih' 
brcraghtiJ Ji^ini by the of ;^ales, 

much Uptime, the of th^ btaSs gu^ds 
and k^n|liteel blpdes > and their method pf iising 
these weapons is peculiar, as every tode 

Nag^ ^h^$e$ses one and is quite master of it. 
Slftmld jlt ebance, says a writer^ that a Naga has 
a spare ' hour ' ahd desires to be meny, he takes 
his swotd and wanders forth in search of a neigh- 
bour, Pver whose head he flourishes the blade. If 
the ne%hbOur be a good warrior, as most probably 
he is, he too will produce his sword, and a hand- 
to-hand duel ensues till blood is shed, and then 
they part 

During such encounters, “their friends gather 
round to witness the scuffle, cheer the combatants, 
and criticise their play ; and thus a very cheerful 
afternoon is passed. Occasionally a gentleman 
who is not very skilful gets killed — but what of 
that? The Nagas think they can spare a man, 
and certainly nobody thinks that more Nagas are 
wanted.” 

These swordsmen dwell chiefly on the sandy 
hills just outside Jeypore, and are said to be, on 
the^ whole, a lively and merry people. They let 
their beards grow to a vast length, and tie their 
whiskers in knots. It had been the policy of our 
Indian Grovemment towards these wild people, 
without actually ruling, 4o establish, at least, some 
control over them. During the years 1872 and 
1873, Major Godwin-Austen and Captain Butler 
were engaged in settling a frontier-line at Muni- 
pore (or Mounnapura), in the Cassay territory, but 
under British protection, to determine the exact 
border of the Naga tribes. 

The rajah of that place made himself so unplea- 
sant as to obstruct fCr a whole year the plans of 
these officers, one of whom, Captain Butler, was 
eventually slain by the Naga swordsmen. During 
1874 it was necessary for them to continue their 
operations, as the Burman frontier could not be 
traced with >accuracy until the River Tellizo and 
its wateapfghedft had been accurately surveyed; and 
to end fresh expeditions were des- 
patched One of these was under 

Lieutenant Holcbmbe, our assistant political agent, 
who^ With singular i confidence and courage, at 
fkc head (rf only nineteen sepoys and fifty-four 
coc^es,;|^ utterly imcivilised tract 

on side great valley of Assam, 

amoibgiithe N who come 

from the countary cf lhe^in|phos, a warlike people 
of Indo-Chin% who have long hodies and short 
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THE SUE? CA?JAU 



the ^ervicfe for Rama 

wqetf Nagas--we 

hivci to t^ach the^e wil4 men 

th^t th^h |p^thatin(t^d hills cannot protect thein 

remarkable events of the year 
collecting more closely the interests of 
BdtdSh J^dia, ms the large interest bought by 
the ftmer in the Suez Canal— “ a transaction not 
to be regarded as merely an investment by a 
nation in stock of a trading company, but a very 
important'step, as signifying that for us a free short 
cut to India is a matter of imperious necessity/* 
The purchase of the Khedive*s interest in that 
great undertaking, with all the duties and rights 
appertaining thereto, is, and must remain, a grand 
commercial arrangement, full of high value to the 
trade of the world in general and of Great Britain 
in particular; and it was the legitimate result of the 
national wealth and that spirit of peace, combined 
with power, which it is her honest ambition to 
maintain and extend. 

On this matter a leading London journal wrote 
thus: — “One single act of resolute prudence on 
the part of the Government has, in a moment, called 
fortli such an universal chorus of appioval as we do 
not remember to have followed any other public 
announcement. The instant acceptance of the 
policy as proper, just, pacific, and determined, 
awakened a prompt response throughout the realm. 
What does that mean, except a fact which every 
reasonable statesman abroad should take to heart 
— ^namely, that upon a question of even the remote 


intereists dt this e^ipapire 
within its confines? 
and from the Orkneys to 


i}y^ one party 
lu&tralasia, 
^Cidaod Hope, 



Her Majesty*8 giibjectfi^ S* 
inspired with <me feeling* becaji^J,^ 
let it quietly be seen that 
keepers' knows its just daims* and' 
them. And considering how absolutd^y’^i 
has at once sanctioned the policy the 

Government, how heartily if is applauded M. 
Lesseps himself, and how natorcign hostility, open 
or covert, is worth a moment's consideration, the 
question raised in announcing the decision of the 
Ministry becomes still more apposite. Tlie great 
measure now initiated should be Carried to its 
legitimate climax, and the Suez Canal should, if 
such a result be possible in a business point of 
view, pass entirely into British hands." * 

Whether this desirable climax shall be attained 
remains for time to show. Apart from the econo- 
mies or future profits of the great investment, the 
voice of the people endorsed the Government 
measure to the fullest extent. With good and 
useful rights against any enemy, it gave US It footing 
eastward that could offend none ; it l^ked the 
interests of Britain and Egypt, without /^terfering 
with those of any other Power; it secured to the 
commercial world the maintenance of a noble 
work, now indispensable to modem traffic and 
intercourse ; and, as it was happily said at the 
time, it quietly constituted Queen Victoria trustee 
of the high road that leads to her empire in the 
East. 
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“ CHAPTh:R I.XXI. 

n 

MURDER OF MR. MARGARY AT MANWYNE. — ATTACK ON COLONEL BROWNE'S MISSION.-^ 

CORRESPONDENCE THEREUPON. 


BuRtli^G Lord Northbrook’s administration difficul- 
ties I^OSe with the King of Burmah in 1875, thus 
his (jrovemment to strengthen the forces in 
^ pix>lnnce ; while attention was painfully 
tof China by the murder of Mr. Margary 
mm his attendants — an event almost concurrent 
witi& the attack made on Colonel Biowne’s party at 
Yunnam 

With a view to ascertain what probabilities there 
Weite^ ofj^trade being developed between India and 
Sir Thomas Wade^^ our representa- 
tive me iSourt of Pdtin, obtained passports for 


the expedition, and instructed Mr. Margary, of the 
British Consular Service in China, to pass from the 
eastern side and join the party from Burmah, that 
they might receive his special knowledge and as- 
sistance in the prosecution of their work, 

“ Augustus Raymond Margary," says the 
“was one of those jroung men of whom 
may well be proud. Selected to perform^ a mmit 
responsible and perilous duty, he accompl^sihlS^Ut 
with great success, and traversed regib^s 
untrodden by Europeans," The son 

• TcUgraph, I^ovembw* 187^ K ^ 
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Margary, of the EnKttic^, tjiis ttmpmng | b, By the ym t^u to 

^ toile 

and hefititiM ot the 
western |»ro[i^cesi of 
China, lyap tqpdied by 
the OveifthiW 
Mohatntnedah / 
gents, and the authority 
of the emperor ms 
completely restored up 
to the borders of 
Burmah The fresh 
opportunity which now 
arose to open up com- 
meraal add <fiplomatic 
relations was promptly 
taken by the Govern- 
ment of India; and 
to effect this Colonel 
Horace Browne, was 
sent, with orders to 
cross China, froqi Bur- 
mah to Shanghai, fur- 
nished with promises of 
safe conduct, with the 
necessary passports to 
mandanns and other 
authoiities having been 
previously gained from 
the Government at 


envoy was ohly his twenty-ninth year when he 4 
proved, by his life and 
death, that he was one'" 
of those Britons who 
have often in the East 
united the courage of 
the soldia: to the 
tiaimng of the civilian; 
and had He survived 
the perils of his miS- 
sion, he would as- 
suredly have attained 
a high rank among 
explorers and diploma- 
tists 

Seven years before 
this period, m 1868, a 
mission, under Major 
(afterwards Colonel) E. 

B. Sladen, had crossed 
the Burmese frontier, 
and reached the city 
of Momien, in the 
Chinese province of 
Yunnan, from whence 
It was compelled to 
retrograde, being un- 
able to advance further 
m consequence of the 

exclusive spmt, the Pekin; and, in order 

Ignorant jealousy, and hostile opposition of the to make it perfecll) clear to the former that 
Chinese authorities then combating for precedence I # “Mandalay to Momien; a Narrative, &C. 



A MANDARIN 







4 *• A- R. UAMiAn,y. 

iW ‘ i ,r. )r» ii' ' N !•' > 'ii I' 11 t ,11 ,. I „ 


the 

Wl; 

tititf 

Waa^j 


lint (n^tiatiQi:i 
;«t all the 
WiUiam 
Mot Mr, M«®iwy to 
« ym^ loitdenoe <Ifaina, 
xapaten^ the laagoag^ md 
vradi habtte ousters 
jebouQtr^. Itiiv^0iiW9tli of 
at ^g pi yi ^ bav he reiee^Md hoUce ^ 




pkto «i^oj)«efa,’*he. . 
fiom w tlcle^ file 
vince of Vunaao, to 
for four todiaoi “* 
a piace named 

the Irawaddy. I am ptovidedl 
despatches from the Tsung^-Yi 
three governor-generals, who rule the 
through which I shall p«^a Time 




-Wit,. 


' -ti' 




CHINESE FALANQUIN-BEAREES. 


'^1 


‘I * 


it to etots CMl&a and meet Colonel 
: thus jafibr^g him, as he exultingly 
magnificent opportunity” 
eUJ as it was the very duty 
ig, '*to survey toe new route 


;, he ad^s, “tre have sug- 
ttot it w^uld save time and 
to Id^ndatoif to join the 
lioitMd of toiling 
h&fotd miles, 

of A,K,%(MB|iiy!' 


them to take every care of 10 issue orders 

to all then magistrates and (Mlims Otong my route, 
to protect and help me oa,"*’ ' 

On the 4 th of Septmlji^^ 11^4, he Idft ' 
British Consulate at ' 

of his movements was known to toe Gov 
of India, but litde mOte, aa from that 
himself tells ns, he had ]^tniged into 
six months. 

During all Idme he'ww 
regions hitherto unknown to tob 
tones on tivtr or canal by long, : 
boat; or home in chws by 
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}^h W^aier ^ 

^f(>ykx 9Sif!am$f tn tl)& spSrft tJpii 

0tte »M scsamuiib, |Waid p^oiilc made enta*aip!|!ients h hii%W«te^d fij^r 
seeexiHy d^okted a few ds^ys ix^dn 

^'lion^toired as tbe waa the centre of altmetlm for the 

alled^^e same h^si^eotii who h^ cheerfhl bearing and Wpfnl 
the Chinese troops lunder Colonel entire esteem of Colond ] 9 ^wn^ and 
Chat|ji»lr GrOtdiahi’^ oft^ periloudy mobbed by |»fficers. ' 

peasaail^^ i^diei% ind ttMmst, who shrieked at ^ The mission started £rom Bhsmd early in^l^ 
Wih ^ a Tbieign devil &r away from all his ruary, 1875, morning of (he ktrivedii 

Moii^^tjnd/'toeountermg itoumerable penis, ad- with their escort, at the last guaid^house oh thd 
ventmea, imd discomforts. Burman frontier, in a deep narrow gorge, thte^y^ 

By the end of November, 1874, he reached covered with forest trees, festooned^ with cmeptoral 
Yimnaak ^ u, a division and town of China, on the or baboon ropes. This is the valley of Nami^oimg, 
north banjt of a great lake^a place celebrated for which separates Burmah from China; and reports 
its catpeis and silks, and containing many fine now met them of dangers impending. " 
edihoes defaced by the Tartar invaders. The fierce hill tribes, named the Kakhylen^ who 

On the 13th of January, 1875, he was at dwell on that wild frontier, were mustering in 


Manwyne, and four days after reached Bhamo, 
when, aftdf being conducted by a guard of forty 
Burmese soldiers through the savage Kakhylen 
hills, with a joyful heart he came in sight of the 
British jQag flying above the little town, and he 
received a warm welcome and congratulations on 
his splendid journey from Colonel Browne and the 
nodser officers, who had been sent to that point by 
Lold Northbrook. They had with them an officer's 
guard of about thirty Sikhs, with a host of baggage 
animals and plenty of stores. 

It had been greatly doubted whether Mr 
Maigaiy, even if he succeeded m traversing the 
perilous districts, would be able to reach the 
frontier !n time; accordinglyi as a precaution, 
anofhet consular officer, Mr. Clement Allan, who 
could take his place as interpreter to the mission 
if so requireldt had been sent round by sea to 
Rangoon 

may easily be imagined,” says Dr. Jolin 
Anderson, ER.S.E, who was attached to the 
lUiiidon of Colonel Browne, '‘with what feelings we 


otx||gmtulated the first Englishman who had suc- 
Oeniled in traversing the trade-route of the future, 
ai^^he cahiStf it, and with what pleasant anticipations 
accounts of his arduous but suc- 
and the reception accorded all 
^trowhed by the politeness shown 
qterai^|U^tii- 4 ai (the warrior Viceroy of 
%m^,who ka^ngukhed the Mphamihedan re- 
a^hM^tnent and admiration of the 
WUVe In their own minds 

tlie existence of British 
M there appeared a 

si^akiUg Chinese fluently, 


strength to oppose their passage or cut them 
movement encouraged by the authorities of Setay, 
the principal town m that part of Yunnam At a 
council of war which was held, Mr. Margary made 
light of the hostile rumours, as he had but recently 
traversed these hills in safety, and he was known 
to the mandarins of Manwyne and Seray. Thu?, 
to ascertain the truth, this gallant young English- 
man volunteered to go m advance, and to send 
back instructions for the guidance of Colonel 
Browne, who accepted his offer . though, on 
the very afternoon before he started, the echoes 
of the adjacent hills and woods were wakened by 
the dm of gongs and cymbals, and the ferocious 
Kakhylens, with dark visages and gleaming eyes, 
were seen peermg from amid the trees at the 


bivouac where the travellers were having ths^r last 
dinner , which, however, the former did 
interrupt. ^ 

On the 19th of February, about 
Margary crossed the frontier of 
only by his Chinese secretary and 
had come with him from AghSd," 

Burmese muleteers. Colonel Browne 

letter next day reporting his sgfe 

where he had been well receded, 

he was proceeding to 

followed him to the fi^rmer 

no further newt came of 

colonel remarked that the 

his men were armed, and inm|a|M 

filled the ain On the ^ 

nearly surrounded mengdm1|^^ of 

men; and letters fr<^ 

Manwyne to the ish^in 


*8754 


wd hi^ 
of 



m moMm 


t|]i^ c#^e4 jt^riM ^ tlieir 
TiO^ jiiod ^0^ thorn oidy to sbty 
the valour of the few 
» fomed their body-guards Browne and hia 
^vht]Ete^m^ shared the Bite of Maigary. 

da/a fighting ensued with a force sent from 
the aame quarter to at^ch the colonel and his 
fiiends^ who, though severely wounded, ere night 
fell, dfeicted a retreat across the frontier^ with all 
their baggage^ and at Bhamfi sought particulars of 
the ass^sinadon, of which different accounts were 
given. 

The most truthful was supposed to be that of 
a Burmese, who had seen Margary walking peace- 
fully and confidently about Manwyne, at times with 
Chinese, at others alone, on the morning of the 
a I St, ^t the invitation of some of these, he went 
to visit a hot spring ; but as soon as he had left 
the town they knocked him off his pony, and slew 
him with their spears ; and thus barbarously ended 
tbj? peaceful mission to open up a new commercial 
route between In^ia and China. 

That this cruel massacre of unoffending British 
subjects wag executed without the connivance of 
the imperial authorities, no intelligent European in 
the East believed ; but whether the empress-regent 
at Pekm and the mandarins at Yunnan were, in any 
secret way, accessories to the outrage, it was difficult 
to determine ; but the equivocating attitude of the 
Fekm Government in dealing with Lord North- 
demands for satis&ction led us to the 
bimk,i?f a fbum Chinese war, the withdrawal of 
the eeibassy, and blockade of the rivers, though, 
eveotjUaKy^ the protracted negotiations of our pleni- 
the imperial authorities to obtain 
brought to a successful issue. 

Office correspondence on this sub- 
"'1 on the 4th of March, 1875, and 
eighty letters, and details at con- 
|he negotiations with reference to 
t^riefactbn. 

the manner in which the Im- 
}t dtspoAd to trfat the 

mission firom India and 
iihht Thomas Wade at last 

m the following decided 

llkt 3bth Seitomber, to your 
of the 2gth, I 

had m hpwm tq gtate I should write^at 





titter 

0)5 

the day oto ^ 
decided on the 
Northern Pqif 
on reflection, unnecessary to 
been so often repeated* I have 
Majesty's Government cO|nea^ of atf 
and notes of all conferences, uy^ 4 cf 
from Tien-tsin on the 8th of 9 epl 
Majesty's Government will noyr bfi 
formed of all that has passed, in speech or, 
since that date. ^ ^ 

“ Whether I am justified in asserting 
been trifled with, Her Majesty’s Goveri»|l^ will 
be well able to judge. I shall proceed to 

withdraw the Legation, and 1 shall Her 

Majesty’s consuls at the ports of Tien^b^ ^and 
Newchang to give notice to the British^ 
at these ports that they must retire before dm 
rivers are closed. The members of these qommUr 
nities will file inventories of such proper^ as they 
may be unable to take away in thefr^ respective 
consulates, and compensation for any loss they 
may sustain will be claimed in due titne of the 
Chinese Government.” ^ ^ 

The firm character of this missive had the desired 
effect, and on the 23rd of October $ir Thomas 
Wade addressed a letter to the Imperial Commis- 
sioner, Li-Hung-Chang, a man of distinguished 
rank, in which he wrote : — 

“ This note will be delivered by Mr* Gtosvenor, 
Second Secretary of Legation, whp, as jEfJs Excel*- 
lency is aware, has been sflected by !h||^,,Wade to 
be present at the inquiry which the Cbfocl^ Goveni- 
ment has promised should be insritffi^into the 
circumstances connected with the attack a 
mission from the Government of Indiatvf^veffing 
under passports in Yunnan, last; February^ and 
murder of Mr. Margary, the mtetp^eun*, wjho had 
been sent by Mr. Wade to fotset t|^ miission in 
question. In reparation of drijf' outrage; Her 
Britannic Majesty’s GoverOmeut demands 'the 
punishment of those who fosti^ted and took part 
in it j and it is to the esfrfolishment of truth thgt, 
according to an imperial d^ee, dated the 
instant, His Excellency I4 has received a 
commission. ^ 

“ In a telegram which reached Mr. Wad< 

6th instant, the Eatl of Derby, Principal 
of State for Foreign Affairs, instructed 
to repeat that the fullest inqui^ into 
Stances of the Yunnan outr^e is looked 
in a second telegram, received,fby Jjtr* on 
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*|»t Her 

fWwiirin n rtutt 

® and that 
ding wiH^ 
engi^ement# 


the aandt 
the 

c*1^jsmed. 

^ ri?fta?|rje4 to are those nego- 

with to T$ung-li Yamen, have 
“for to UA two months^ the 
tnd ff fJl t>emg to ensRira tot the circumstances of 
to ctoe of li^cbntefjr Iwff shall be duly mvesti- 
fetted^ fuimI to persons responsible punished. It 
h to aSl after-question upon this point 


that MSra ^Jitpavenor is sent to Yunnan. It is 
essentkl for the satisfaction of Her Majesty’s 
Goveihment tot there should be no doubt as to 
the idoodly of the persons who may be brought to 
trial, or the credit of statements that may be made 
either ^ for ihe prosecution or the defence. Mr. 
Wade Jhas informed the Prince of Kung that Mr. 
GrosvenbT will proceed, in the first instance, to the 
provincial capital, Yunnan Fu, to place himself in 
•communication with IIis Excellency Li. As to 
the time he may remain there, Mr. Grosvenor will 
be autonaed to use his own discretion; the 
length of his stay will be regulated by circum- 
staiTcea The piince has been further informed 
tot^ When he decides on leaving Yunnan Fu, Mr. 
Grosvenor will move on to Manwyne, if for no 
other purpose, to collect the remains of Mr. Margary, 
who was murdered in or near that town, Mr. 
GiOSventHl wiU then, as he sees ht, either return 
through China to Hangkow, or he will cross the 
frontier of Bh^Oi foU&wing the line taken by Mr. 
Margary in January. In a despatch, dated the 
sand t>{ Ad^sti the Prince of Kung has promised 
that^ wbehever a British officer holding pass- 
potto shiJJl undertake the journey from Yunnan to 
Bmnah, orders toll certaiply be given to the au< 
torities on the spot to afford him protection. 

** Mr. Grosvenor is supplied with a copy of the 
despatch referred to, and if he decides to 
xelto hy Bham6, be will apply to His Excellency 
Xj to necessary steps. He will at the 

^e^mnnanicate with the agent of the 
who is Stationed at that place; 
41^1^ h of Mr. Masgaiy, the agent will 

gOStS IMI fient to the Bonnese frontier, 
, jiglr bW find with him to Bhamd. Mr. 

upon His Excel- 
^ assisting Mr. Grosvenor 
IjS every particular. The 
in Vtunuth Ins naturally excited 
tisesnffigtMliQa pf lio' 3i£a|est^8 Ooventment«aitd 


sa-.a(9i«vef)iioi^ tm udtK . 

nii^ioa. he is eniiddi td |^<i« W t 
to productive of the 
< That these uesnt n IMiM 
Government of India, tbnt oCtChDOa, att 

doubt; and on the 1st of jfaaumy, 
of Derby, when acknowledgng the rece^Jt Sit 
Thomas Wade’s despatches, concluded thussH-i | 
“You will have received by the last mail mgr 
observations on the sub)&:to referred to in several 
of then^; but those which confined a dCtoi^ 
account of your negotutions on to Yunnan afiair 
have required more deliberate consideration*? I 
have now to inform you that yopr proceedings as© 
approved by Her Majesty's Government, who trust 
that the concessions you have obtained will not 
only secure a full and searching inquiry into the 
attack on Colonel Browne’s mission and to murder 
of Mr Margary, but will also lead to an improvcf- 
ment of the relations between Great Britain and 
China Her Majesty’s Government, in their anxiety 
not to press too hardly on the Chinese Govern- 
ment, or endanger its stability, have in many 
instances abstained from insisting on the full satis- 
faction of their claims; and although possessin|^ 
the means of enforcing them to the ftiUest extent, 
have forborne from using these means, in the hopd 
that the Government of China would gradunHy 
wake to a clear sense of its duties towards foreign 
Powers. This hope has not hitherto been realised; 
and you have found it necessary to demanAceton 
guarantees, which are duly recorded in the not;es 
and decrees enclosed in your despatches. 

“The treatment, on a proper*^footing, Of to 
Ministers of friendly Powers ; the mpttaeiltoioti 
of China in this and other foreign couJrtd^S > the 
proper protection of foreigners travetling in Clto * 
the execution of the treaty stipulations h 
to trade and other matters; the estoh 
commercial relations between Indian 
China — are all subjects td Whic;il;i 
Government attach great 
have learned with satisfaction to \ 
have been given to you on (hto { 

“Her MajepQ^s Govejrntolrt^^ 
the most fri^dly feelings 
and peqple of China« 

reltons between to twp : 
an amicable and pOai#A i 
that 1M$ wish be ire 
evidence of^ $imitoi£spd|it^ | 
(;;^ese<3toxto ^ 
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IJ‘' jK 'r .f :■ : 


(OIK WMch 

ia And 




, ^ rndtifid StWM^c atiout 

^ A Britidz df goo 
% Bmnnase escort of 4^000^ ptoceeddd to 
0 00^ him ; md the Chhmse looi autho 
Iritme ^ere anxjoud to mist inquiries, which 
ta seatetwe of dei^^Jbeing passed on 
sevmiteen men for complied in the murder of 
Mrv Matgary* 

Bull reparation was made and war averted, 
though the Chmese Government seemed resolved 
at first to carry matters with a high hand. It was 
well known that large stores of new and improved 
arms and munitions had been imported by them 
irom Europe, and it was averred that the military 
mandarins deemed their troops, thus equipped, 
quite osonpetent to meet European or Indian troops 
in the field. At the last moment the Imperial 
Government gave way, and prudently submitted 
both to the official pubhcation of documents and a 
£ 4 ]} inquiry into the double outrage and murder. 

A monument was erected to the memory of Mr. 
Margary in the cathedral at Hong-Kong, by the 
members of Her Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular 
Services in China, “ in token,” as it bears, " of the 
aflSsctionate esteem” in which they held him. 

A subsidiar}^ dispute, which, collaterally with 
this ^ir, we had with Burmah, and which also 
menaced another war, was easily settled as soon as 






Yuiuuuii putiA^luidt'* 

uQusoal honCH^^ 

Dou^ ’dtdjf 

Northbrook td ddn#Afd AxpIaaA 
the recognition tut thA itldtqpeodenoe 
tribes which had {^ed liieinsielres 
tection of the GoveroriiMt of British 

The King of Burmah’h fivmal expt 
his reason for recriving the Chinese dign^liS^^iM^ 
necessaril 7 accepted, and fhe question tile 
frontier tribes was adjured without tiirtlKlt ' 

Various acts of interference witit conuneitdld 
tions, m violation of forma: ttisaties, wfite die> 
avowed ; but the disposition of the Golden Foot 
srill seemed dubious. In case of A wtu:, ’Btitriwlli 
^would not be a very formidable aiemy, As past 
conflicts had proved ; but it was evidO^vi^iAt its 
arrogant and ignorant Court was only Wt^^ng tO 
ascertain the probable policy of that at BcMn. 

Then, early in the year, the young i^Aopacor of 
China had suddenly died, and the succession passed 
to a mere child, for whom the government was 
adramistered by two empresses — one vegetn; and 
the other his grandmother. One result of 
mtrigues, which were impwfeotiy underst)0<}ti,^WAA 
a diminution in the power of the FririCS <'85»<l|^ 
who for many years had principally e^teci|^|ti!lh 
aflairs of the Celestial Empire ; the GovemnMa^of 
which, by giving way in the recent di^utl^ 
caused that of ^Burmah with us to ne setitol 
I also. \ i , 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

m CKNTRAL ASIA. — ^ANNEXATION OF KHOKANO.— I>EPAKTd^"^^{,|[W IPtUNCE 
OF WALES FOR INDIA. i i . «» 




HM^ik^pazt of 187 s, politicians of 
disturb^ by tiie progress of 
p^Uj^winion. beyiind the njlbuntain frontier. 

m Khokand, in Central 
vlloiefy risen into political 
iaace^£si||b|ai th^ mhdi trouble, ^ the 
Writory &iled ^tostore 
it ^ lAwmAll State in the 
lAA^ 'rile thpt Ilti |ioutid«i on all sides, 
# IciGy nqnntAim j l^t 


by certain acquisitions and COnquetiS, the Khtaarif, 

Khokand soon exercised Stray over all the 

fiom the Ulu-Tau moioiitAins on the 9 orth,it^(^^ 

form the southmt Sontier of the Russian 

ment of Tomsk, to the Aspera range, A 

continuation of the Jilnssar-Tai^ on 

frontiers of Little l^khara. The 

of the khanate ia hilly, and fosmA 

die great tableland of Eastern 

gradually lowers itself to the kviti aC titi^lllttriund- 
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ing r^ons., Ite ,u?u^ ^taQr ,30,000 old Usbec khanates of Central Asia became , a 

hots^ wl^,^bi exaggerates Russian province, leaving oiJy 'sonw ftagm^^ 

In the^u^ of dm summer^bf iSi7S. <he reigning of Bokhara and Khiva to int^ehe .lW^ the 
piince, K}ju<|sjraf Khan, who content enough advanced posts of ever-ag^essive fettss^and thoae 
to be a dependant of the Russ^ lflirone, was de- of British India, or territory within the 'Munda^ 
posed by an unanimous revolt of his discontented of British influence, and vd»idr bdi OoV^ 
suhje<^. , Kaufmann, the Russian general, was not is bound to protect.* The people once - more 
aHwilling to recognise his son, whom the insurgents resorted to arms, and ob^ed the md of cer- 
had placed on the throne j but, as the movement tain tribes which had not previously come in 



VIEW IN PEKIN. 


had teen in reality a demonstration against the contact with Russia ; but the discipline ""anii ' pt- 
Court of ' St Petersburg, it became necessary to ganisation of her troops ptevailed m 
resort to arms, and the troops of Khokand were though it will be long ere she stt^^d$ 4ni reducing 
repulsed in an attack on Tashkend, a fortified town the fanatical Mohammedans Asia to 

in a valley near the Tcherchek, having in its midst willing and permanent submission 
a castle (built on the site of the palace of the Of this advance, which sounded, nnpleas^t to 
ancient khans), surrounded by lofty walls and deep the ear of those in India, a journai^!^s^s :~^*The 
ditches, arid forming' Ae residence of the governor; hitherto accepted boundary of , ii|ipkand, follo^iring 
and after this defeat, the Khokand troops were the line of natural demarcation^ the high moun- 
utt^ly unable to offer a-ny effectual resistance ta tain ridge of the Karateglun,vi tv'hich reaches no 
the Russians. * point south of the thirty-ninth j^allel From this 

Khokand was, in consequence, completely con- j point to the extreme^western limit of thf Peshjiiwur 
quered and dtSknembered; and thus the last of the | # Tims, 1875 , 


**K.i RUSSIAN AGGRESSION. 4&3 



MEMEElur OF THE COUNCIL FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS IN THE PAVILION OF RECEPTION, TSVNGLI-YAMEN, PSKW. 
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district is, as the crow^ flies, about 350 miles English, 
and Russia has already possessed the south-east of 
the Samartiand territory, which is quite as near to 
the British frontier. The crow, which should fly 
straight from Khokand to Peshawur, moreover, 
would hive to pass over a country, perhaps the 
most, difficult in Asia, crossing the inaccessible 
Pamir steppe and the knot of lofty mountains 
knoNti as * the Dome of the World,* not to speak 
of the rugged ani patliless wild of Kaffiristan.” 

It was thus urged by some at home that, as an 
additional menace to British India, the annexation 
of Kho^nd was of minor importance, and that it 
could not be viewed as a direct act of aggression ; 
but it undoubtedly involved important considera- 
tions, as having a reference to Central Asia and 
our relations with Russia, as defined by conventions 
and explanations then recent. 

In the first place, it was apparent that if Russia 
intended to demand, as part of Khokand, not only 
the territory included geographically within that 
khanate, but all the districts which had at any 
time been deemed part of it, then an understanding 
which had been previously made between the 
Governments of Great Britain and Russia regarding 
their respective borders, or rather zones of influence 
in that remote part of the world, would be greatly 
affected. 

Though the force of that understanding was 
somewhat weakened by certain explanations made 
by Mr. Gladstone in ParliamcMil during April, 1873, 
it still remained valid, and drew a line beyond 
which Russia was not to advance nearer British 
India; for in the Gortschakoff-Clarendon corre- 
spondence, the stream of the Oxus, down to a 
point called Khojah Saleh (where that great river 
turns north-west through the vast plain of Bokhara), 
was declared to be the northern boundary of 
Afghan dominion, in which Shere Ali was to rule 
under the protection and restraint of Britain; 
while, as a further act of courtesy to the latter, 
Prince GortscbakofF consented to include within 
Afghanistan the provinces of Wakhan and Badak- 
shan, the latter a mountainous Turkestan khanate, 
having a military force of 10,000 matchlockmen, 
and once fomous for its gold, pearls, and precious 
stones. 

This concession certainly caused some confusion 
ia the arrangement, as it was likely to evolve 
serious difficulties in the future. The understanding 
that these provinces should be included in the 
territory of Afghanistan and that which made the 
Oxus the northern boundary of that principality, 
were at variance With each other geographically, as 
li portion of both Badaksban and Wakhan lie to the 


north of that ancient stream. If; therefore,” said 
a writer at the time, ‘‘ the Oxus is to be taken as 
the limit of the Afghan dominion, Afghanistan is 
deprived of one-half the benefit of Prince Gortsch^i* 
koffs ‘ act of courtesy ; * and if the Oxus is not to 
be the limit of the Afghan "dominion — that is to 
say, of British influence — ^then the whole questioii 
returns to its original perplexity; and with this 
perplexity we are brought face to face with 
the Russian annexation of Khokand. Although 
there is little to fear for British India on ac-*- 
count of the annexation of Khokand by Russia, 
no one can read the correspondence between the 
British and Russian Governments in 1873 without 
perceiving that this last event is of ^eat signifi- 
cance, as bearing upon the understanding supposed 
to have been arrived at therein. We shall best 
appreciate the nature of the difficulty which now 
threatens when we remember that, while something 
was said about a neutral zone by Russia, both 
the southern limits of Russian influence and the 
northern limits of Afghan dominion were left prac- 
tically undefined, in one quarter at least, where they 
might have come in contact. The understanding 
which was concluded with Russia in 1873 declared 
that ‘ the stream of the Oxus * was ‘ the northern 
boundary of the Afghan ])rovince* of Badaksban 
‘through its entire extent.* But we then knew, 
and still know, very little about the stream of the 
Oxus in its upper course.” * 

There was nothing to prevent an immediate 
extension of the Russian boundary to the bank of 
that stream of classical antiquity had Gortschakoff 
or the emperor been disposed to do so ; and such 
a movement would have made the Afghan frontier 
I a matter of deep and direct interest. After the 
annexation of Khokand in 1875, indepen- 

dent State in Central Asia was that founded at 
Kashgar (or “ The City of the Horde ”) by Yakoob 
Khan, himself a Khokandi ; and beyond the circle 
of British influence there was notliing else left for 
Russia to annex. 

In 1864, the town of Tchemkend was posiriyely 
declared to be the last post which Russia intended 
to acquire in the direction of British; Ipdia. In 
that year, Prince Gortschakoff announced that 
the territorial acquisitions in Turkestan had been 
brought about by “ imperious necessity,” and that 
Imperial Russia had now reached her. furthest 
limits in Central Asia; and the reason giyg^for 
the extension of the Russian 'border, eviiwfto 
Tchemkend, by forcibly occupying the of 

the Usbec Tartars along the valley of the 
or Jaxartes, was alleged to be the necessity for 
♦ Standard, 1875 , 
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foming a commUnicatioa between Fort Peroffeky 
and the western border of tlie Lake Issyk-Koul, 
outside the sandy desert;’ and two suflkient reasons 
were given wjiy Tchemkend was to be the Russian 
limit in Central Asia. 

One was that the country annexed was mhabited 
by Kii^hises who had already acknowledged the 
sway of Russia, and that it was fertile, well watered, 
and well wooded ; the other, that it would give the 
Russians for neighbours the steady agricultural 
and commercial population of the free khanate of 
Khokand; and any further conquest, the prince 
declared, would involve his Government in quarrels 
with wandering and warlike tribes, and hence lead 
it “from annexation to annexation.” Yet from 
that clay Russia has gone from cnic acquisition to 
another — from Tchemkend to Tashkend ; from 
thence to Khojend; from thence to Samarcand; 
then to Khiva ; and, finally, to Khokand — at every 
step nearer and more near to British India, Prince 
Gortschakoif meanwliile making the usual assur- 
ances that the furthest limit was no 7 v reached, com- 
patible with safety to the empire and the interests 
of Russian civilisation. “ Having got to Khokand,” 
says a writer, “and having finally suppressed the 
last icmnant of national life in Turkestan i)ropcr, 
what better assurance have we that the same 
‘ imperious necessity * which has made such havoc 
of Prince Gortschakoff’s circulars will not compel 
the Russian generals to go still farther ? ” 

In 1875, during the early part of the year, a 
subject of common interest to all Great Britain and 
to India was furnished by the whisper that w’ent 
abroad of the long-cherished desire of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales to visit our vast Eastern Empire ; 
while his determination, which was all but imiver- 
sally approved of at home, was received in India 
with geperal enthusiasm. 

On the ^2nd of October tlie intention of His 
Highness found public expression, and with it 
public applause ; for while it was natural that the 
future King of Great Britain and sovereign of India 
should wish to see his great and famous Asiatic 
heritages it was ardently hoped by the nation that 
his visit TOght be so conducted as to inspire active 
andi if possible, lasting loyalty in the many ruling 
princes ahd. myriads of the Hindostanee people, 
and thus piv^e the way to new and useful, if not 
quite kindred, Sympathies between the Eastern and 
Western divisions of the empire. 

Nor was ; <ihe time deemed an unfavourable 
one, though there had arisen difficulties which we 
have already narrated : those with the King of 
Burmab, in connection with the murder of Mr. A. 
Ra3nnond Margaiy, and the distr-irbances at Perak 
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and Rangoon threatening opanpUcated trouble in 
the Straits Settlements ; but; theia,\&^ vain 
to loojc for perfect peace aiid calmpjfe^, oyer the 
whole of an empire so vast and; in its 

component parts as ours in Asia, : ; ; , ; > 

The details of the royal trip hsiving been fully 
discussed, the Premier tnade a $l;ate^en| on the 
8th of July with regard to tlie expense; bf it, for 
which he asked the vote of the House of Commons, 
That vote was pretty generally deemed to be an 
error on the side of economy rather thah extrava- 
gance ; and it is pleasing to recall and record the 
fact that only a very moderate amount of the ex- 
penditure was permitted to fall, upon the Indian 
exchequer. # 

In reality, the general sentiments of Ihe British 
people seemed to express that they would rather 
have seen a handsomer sum-total bestowed on an 
undertaking of such national importance and poli- 
tical significance ; however, all that was done was 
done with genuine cordiality; and the noble Indian 
transport ship, the Serapis^ was docked for the pur- 
pose, and rapidly transformed into a temporary but 
magnificent royal yacht. 

This vessel — a screw-propeller of iron, of 6,200 
tons burden, with engines of 700 horse-power — 
was nobly fitted up expressly for the Prince and 
his suite: \His apartments on the upper deck con- 
sisted of a reception, dining, and drawing-rooms, 
divided each from the other only by hangings, so 
that all three might be thrown into one great State 
cabin. Each set of rooms w'as in itself complete, 
consisting of a bed-room, bath-room, and boudoir, 
a double arrangement, to allow the Prince to avail 
himself of each side of the vessel during the out- 
ward and homeward voyage, with a view to coolness, 
and comfort. 

These apartments were all decorate^d with almofst 
Oriental elegance ; their walls were painted white, 
relieved with blue and gold, with green window- 
blinds and hangings of bronze yellow. The polished! 
oak furniture was all of the Tudor fashion, and 
double sets of Indian punkahs, pulled by six China- 
men, kept the cabins cool and airy. On the upper 
deck and poop there was constructed a well-covered 
deck-house, with ample windows on four sides; 
while in the lower saloon and cabins every accom- 
modation was made for the suite who accompanied 
the Prince. 

Among these were the Duke of Suthertotid, the 
Lords Aylesford, Carington, Suffield, Alfred Paget, 
and Charles Beresford; Sir Bartle Frer^ K#C.B., 
G.C.S.L, once the Resident in Scii>de, and after- 
wards Governor of Bombay; Major-General Probyn, 
with Colonel Ellis as equerry; the Rev, Canon 
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Duckworth 4s chaplain, and Dr. .Fayrer as phy- 
sician, with Dr. W. H: Russell, the well-known 
correspondent, diarist, and journalist, as secretary. 

Captain the Hon. Henry Cave Glyn, C.B., com- 
manded the SeraptSy among the officers of which^. 
as sub-lieutenant, was Prince Louis of Battenburg. 
For the use of the Prince, a stud of horses was 
s ibied on board the vessel, which was accompanied 
by^ier consort, the royal yacht Osborne^ Commander 
Francis Durand. 

Leaving London on the nth October, the Prince, 
after passing through Paris, embarked on board the 
Seraph at Brindisi ; from whence, escorted by an 
imposing squadron, she and her consort sailed on 
Saturday, the i6th Octobe*t for the Pirceus, in 
order that en route His Highness might visit the 
royal family of Greece. At Athens he saw the 
wonderful effect produced by the illumination of 
the Parthenon, the Acropolis, and other monu- 
ments of classical antiquity, by artificial fires at 
night; and on the 23rd of October was at Port 
Said, the Mediterranean entrance to the Suez 
(]!anal. 

At nine on the same evening he reached Cairo, 
and was there received by the Egyptian Khedive, 
and stayed for three days in the Ghezireh Palace, 


that overlooks the waters of the NUe^ and, like 
the ruins of ancient Athens, the jGreat Pyramid 
was specially illuminated for him in the evening by 
axtiijcial hres. His passing visit was pleasaptly 
signalised by the investiture of. the Khedive^s. son 
and heir. Prince Tewfik Pasha, with the Order of 
the Star of India, as knight commander. ^ The 
Prince of Wales left Cairo for Suez on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, the 26th October, by railway, for 
the camel ride of the desert has long been a thing 
of the past, though the camel may still be seen, as 
in patriarchal times, treading liis solitary way over 
the sandy waste. 

On the same evening the Prince embarked on 
the Red Sea, down which he passed in five days 
and a half, reaching the south-west point of Arabia, 
Aden — our great coaling station— a dreary place 
of sun-baked rocks and ashes, on the ist of No- 
vember; and after being entertained by General 
Schneider, our Resident, he continued his voyage 
that night into the Arabian Sea, after which, in 
due time, the Seraph hauled up for the shores of 
Western India, 

And now, having come to this important epoch 
in the annals of our Eastern Empire, a few glances 
at social life there may not be out of place. 


CHAPTER LXXIIL 

II 

SOME STATISTICS OF INDIAN SOCIAL LIFE IN THE PRESENT DAY. 


In the year of the Prince’s visit, we find the follow- 
ing singular facts in the census of India — a census 
ever varying, however, and of doubtful enumeration. 

In the north-western provinces were 93,904 ser- 
vants of Government, 20,454 soldiers, and 313,888 
who stated themselves as belonging to learned 
professions. Of the latter 176,701 were priests, 
and 40,344 pundits, 11,828 were doctors who bled, 
17,458 surgeons, 18,497 were apothecaries, 5,312 
schoolmasters, 1,970 conjurors, 509 actors, 140 
painters of pictures, 1,320 players on tom-toms and 
other instruments, 8,065 dancing-girls, 499 dancing- 
boys and rope-dancers, 6,472 bards, with 3,733 
acrobats. ^ 

The servants numbered 1,413,987 : water-carriers, 
154,62a ; washerwomen, a<^,s68; barbers, 343,893 ; 
sweepers, 206,413 ; keepers of choultries and cara- 
vanserais, 16,405 ; traders, or those who buy and 
sell, 954,732; carriers, 437,333; 17,656,006 were 


agriculturists, of whom 138,559 were^ engaged with 
animals, as grooms and so forth ; while a,, million" 
and a half were engaged in the manufacture of 
textile fabrics, chiefly as weavers ; about* a million 
were connected with food and drinks, and the 
third of that number were mechanics or artisans; 
374,826 were dealers in vegetables, and 733,038 
were dealers in metals. 

There were 2,500 eunuchs, 47 9,oo<j/ beggars; 
and 26,800 loose women ; 226 *‘flatte^^ for gain,** ^ 
111 alms-takers, and 974 budmashe^^ or. armed 
bravos ; 51 makers of caste marks,' such the eye 
of Siva, and so forth, on the foreh^ ; -97 grave* 
diggers, 851 jesters, 259 mimics, 1,000 snake* 
charmers, and 1,123 astrologers. 

In addition to these were mahy designated as 
editors, astronomers, ‘‘calendar brahmins,’’’*' who 
make out almanacs, pedigrees, and tell foxbanes; 
griras, fakirs, dervishes, wizards, and devil-drivers. 
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A very ciminis eleiiieni in the statistics of Indian 
life is the Humber whp pteish annually by the bites 
of snakes and by wld animals. “We chance to 
have the meins at hand,’’ writes Mr. James Rout- 
ledge (in the Graphic),*' of v&nfymg our recollec- 
tion or the entire number of people who die yearly 
in India from these causes, and the figures convey 
a frightful fact The poorer natives, as a rule, build 
their huts away from the road, amid foliage which 
seems as thick as jungle, generally close to a cess- 
pool, and with a ditch in front, over which they 
pass by a tree thrown carelessly down to serve as a 
bridge. Nothing can be prettier to the eye. An 
English labourer seeing the picture would be apt to 
envy the Bengal labourer, with his pipe and his 
hut beneath his bamboo-trees. He and his family 
often sleep virtually on the ground, and the snake 
has no difficulty whatever in coming to conclusions 
with any one of the family he may select. Even 
the cobra will not foljow unless attacked, or unless 
he fancies himself in danger ; but then a very little 
causes him to fancy danger, and his motions are like 
lightning and very beautiful, and meaning death in 
a touch." 

He then gives us the statistics of casualties in 
three years, ending in 1869. There were killed by 
wild beasts in Madras, 888 ; in Bombay (exclusive 
of Scindc), 148; in Bengal, 6,741 ; in the North- 
Western Provinces, 2,168; Punjaub, 310; Oude, 
569; Central Provinces, 1,347; Coorg, 147; 
Hyderabad, 129; British Burmah, 107. Total, 

12,554. 

In the same period there were killed by snake- 
bites — Madras, 760; Bombay (again exclusive of 
Scinde), 588; Bengal, 14,787 ; North-Western Pro- 
vinces, 2,474; Punjaub, 1,064; Oude, 3,782 ;Central 
Provinces, 1,961; Coorg, not given; Hyderabad, 
226; British Burmah, 22. Total, 25,664. 

In Madras, during the year ending 30th Sep- 
tember, 1876, there were devoured by wild animals 
1,163 bullocks, cows, and buffaloes, with 430 sheep, 
goats, horses, and dogs.* 

The duties of the Bengal police include the pur- 
suit and apprehension, not only of thieves and 
murderer^ but also the destruction of wild animals. 
In June, 1*876, an enormous tigress became a terror 
to 4he dwellets in the village of Russulpore, and the 
deputy magistrate ordered the head constable, and 
five other constables of the Satkira Reserve, to 
hunt the beast where she lay concealed, within a 
mile of the sub-division office. Proceeding in a 
^body they poured volleys into the jungle, from 
which she suddenly sprang on a constable named 
Madhuragi, and lacerated him severely; but he 
^ Madrds Timsf 1876. 
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clasped her firmly till she ^svtiayohi^ed by his 
comrades, and was found to measure five cubits 
in length. ■ r ,, ; 

In fact, the whole of Central Indm is infested 
by wild animals of many kinds.^hyjaemsi leopards,, 
bears, wild boars, jackals, and tigers, which^ of 
course, are the most formidable and destructive^^ 
but of their entire ravages we hav^ no s^stics 
more recent than those given. The men, the wombn,. 
the children, and the cattle, are alike all liable to 
be carried away, torn, mangled, and devoured. 
“ A tiger or a leopard deliberately quarters himself 
on a village. He takes up his abode in a neigh- 
bouring field or garden, and sallies forth every day 
to appropriate a shedp or cow, as his fancy urges 
him. Any villager who dares to interfere is struck 
down— ^perhaps killed — by a blow of his paw ; and it 
is easy to conceive the consternation such a visitor 
creates. Probably there is not a firearm in the 
village, or no one capable of using it^wilh effect 
if there be. The wretched villagers must simply 
suffer and be still till a messenger has been de- 
spatched to the nearest spot where the logue 
are to be found ; and a party of English sportsmen 
return to finish up the depredator." There are 
three ways of tiger-shooting ; from the howdah of 
an elephant, from a scaffolding, and on foot. In 
the second" mode, where the sportsman seats him- 
self on a lofty frame, a carcase is laid below to 
lure the man-eater within easy rifle-shot — a method, 
though exciting, so little accompanied by danger, 
that ladies frequently accompany the gentlemen, 
and take their work or a book with them. 

But on foot the sport is full of peril, requiring 
nerves of iron and an unerring aim with the most 
perfect of rifles. Brought face to face with the 
spotted monarch of the jungle, the ball that only 
wounds and fails to slay ensures generally the 
death of him who fires it. “Not unfrequently, 
loo, he has to follow up the track of a wounded 
tiger in thick jungle, where all is darkness a very 
few paces in front of him ; and before he has time 
to bring the gun to his shoulder, the maddened 
beast may burst out of the obscurity and strike him 
to the earth. The man who has shot a tiger on 
foot has won the blue riband of sport. He may 
retire upon his laurels. He can listen with an 
unmoved heart to tales of daring, feeling assured 
that you have never been so near death as he has;" 

With all our boasts of the spread of urestem 
civilisation in India, the Police Adurinfetratioq 
Reports prove how much of ancient barbarism^ au^ 
superstition still exists in the heart of the peopl^; 
and it is somewhat remarkable that; in the year 
subsequent to the visit of the Prince of Wales, we^ 
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A TIGER-HUNT IN THE KYRMORES. 


CREMATION. 
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should havo a report of the pcrpetratioii of a suttee 
in Souffiten tndia, t 

^ In hmm* ^ the 

SW-vUi #vi^^on of the province tinne- 
velly, ^ y&fW Wy, aged twenty-five, deliberately 
immolateM?^«Pl€ ^ month of December, ift 
^ defiahee of ^ the British laws passed agamSt the 
act of $he was childless, and loving her 

dep^ed hnshand fondly, ordered a pit and funeral 
pyre to he prepared m her house for the solemn 
deed of self-cremation, which she accomidished 
m the most thorough manner, amid la good deal 
of religious emotion, ceremonial, and observance 
Fbr months before the event she had prepared for 


I An inquest was held, and the body (finally) 
burned.*' The last act of thh tagedy may 
^seatn j^ttpeifluouS, %s a Ihey^o these 

things thoroughly in India; no^d^bf, all 
Rama Chandra Puram assemble to widow 
burned by law who had burned herself for love,*^ 
or, rather, superstition.* 

It is but a few years ago that certain ojBlo^s in 
Calcutta erected a large oven, in which the bodigs 
of the Hindoos might be rapidly cremated: but 
this wholesale mode of consuming was rejected as 
heterodox, yet still, on dark nights, and at the 
stated places on the holy nver, from Calcutta 
upward to BenareSj may be seen the solemn flames 
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it She lavished all her money and jewels on 
religious mendicants, wlio had thus their own solid 
reasons for ^not thwarting her holy design , and the 
sequel was^ Ihus related by the superintendent of 
police ^ 

few days before her death she, unassisted, 
dug jSl pit ib ^*floor of one of her rooms This 
was flied by her with sandal and other scented 
wood. She steeped her clothes m a dye, of which 
die principal ingredient appears to have been red- 
ochre. Having made these preparations, she, on 
the night alluded to, secured all ^he doors of her 
house irom the inside, enveloped herself m her 
dyed garments, Set fire to the wowi, and threw 
herself into the flames. It was a purely voluntary 
act] no one assisted her. Her bpdy was found 
m the pit bn the following day, a charred mass. 
There wdfe also some fragments of dyed cloth. 


that reduce the dead to ashes, and may be heard, 
oil the stiU air of the Indian sky, the wailings that 
tell of sorrow and separation The Mohammedan 
in India, as elsewhere, bunes his dead, but the 
Hindoo commits their ashes to Father Gunga, 
amid the waters of which they are supposed to 
be restored to participate in happier scenes than 
earth can present— a portion of mythology too 
vast to be entered on here. 

To be without a son to close one’s eyes is to 
^nre another penod of probation— and perhaps 
a aegrading one — m th^$ world , hence the of 
adoption, to which we have had so often tb 
To die in Benares is to secure immortality; 
die on the banks of tl\(e Ganges — the highway to 
heaven — is essential to everlasting joy. on 

the Burning Ghaut at Calcutta may be seen at flimes 

• CrUh, jAnuwy lothi J 877 i 
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six or Seven bodies, each on its pilp of Drood — j 
often of the inost cdStly description^ if the people 
be wealthy^unouhded by offidalinjf htkhmins and 
mournmgffiendsiv' ' ' V' "'I'''/ ^ 

The Paiges dispel othfem^ lof their dead. : 
Among the many impure religions and idolatries in ■ 
British India, none is more xemarltable than tliat 
oi the Parsees— a tribe scattered over all our pos- 
sessions there, aiid forming the most wealthy and 
numerous class of ’ merclmts in Bombay, Surat, 
and BarOach, and ivho, in commerce, are connected 
with almost .all ihb European mercantile houses in 
India. They are the descendants of a body* of 
Persians who, about the year 651, fled from the 
invasion of the Caliph Omar, and, carrying with 
them the doctrines of Zoroaster, first appeared in 
Bidia in the Isle of Diu, off the southern coast of 
the Goojerat Peninsula, in 766. From thence they 
emigrated to Damaun, on the eastern shore of the 
CJiilf of Cambay, from whence they sent their 
colonists to Surat at the embouchure of the Tapti, 
and to Baroach at that of the Nerbudda. In the 
city of Bombay their numbers are now estimated at 
more than 120,000; in other parts of the British 
dominions in Western India they arc estimated at 
150,000. 

They never become sailors or soldiers, but are 
ntl engaged ih trade or business. After more 
than a thousand years’ residence in India, they still 
preserve the colour, blood, and religion of tlieir 
ance$tors-^the countrymen of Cyrus and Darius. 
The Hindoo rajah ruling over the districts in 
which they first settled not being sufficiently strong 
to expel them, concluded a treaty, granting them 
permission to build a tejnple for that Sacred Fire 
which they still worship on certain conditions, one 
of which was that they should never kill a cow, 
or, on any emergency, eat the flesh thereof— a 
covenant faithfully kept, it is said, to this day. 

They are proprietors of half the houses in Surat. 
A comely race, athletic, fair comparatively, and 
well-formed, their women are celebrated for their 
domestic virtues; but their bloom soon decays, 
and by the early age of twenty they become coarse 
and wriitklcd. In a portion of her journal relating 
to Bomt>ay> Mrs. Heber says In our early and 
late rides have been interested in observing the 
men dti’ the Sea'^shor^, ivith their faces turned 
towards the east or wes^, worshipping the rising 
settm^ sim/ frequency, standing within the 

suigey: their hands jqi^4 and praying aloud with 
much appiarent devmidn , ■ I was astonished 

to hear,' in a langiiage tmihi^lligible to themselves. 
Others at^e to be seen prostrate on the ground, de- 
voutly rubbing their foreheads in the sand. . . . 


Thck prihdpsfi temple is m Ihtf cehtis of the Black 
Tpvm, whwe the everlastm^^^ is^ inreserved by 
the t never observed' *hw atf 

pra3^eir, but they are homrly to be iseehi miipd with 
Hindoos and Mussulmahs^ . in ctcMrdS smTOUpding 
die wells on the esplanade (which Mr^ El^tri§tone 
had sunk at the commencement of the .drought, 
but which in this severe scarcity b^ly. supplied 
the population with water), and ’ scrambling for 
their turn to fill the pitcher and the skin/’ 

Thus in the nineteenth century these singular 
people still cherish the religious faith of the 
Zendavesta or Magi, the priesthood founded by 
Zoroaster some 500 years before Christ. 

On a. hill in the island of Bombay (called by 
the Europeans Malabar Hill) stand, all within a 
short distance of each other, the churchyard of 
the Christians, the cemetery of the Mussulman, the 
place where the Hindoos cremate their dead, and die 
Tower of Silence, where the Parsees leave theirs 
uncoffined, to be devoured by the birds of the 
air. It is a lofty square enclosure, without roof or 
covering of any kind. Huge bloated vultures and 
kites, gorged with human flesh, throng lazily the 
summit of the lofty wall surrounding the stone 
pavement, which is divided into three compart- 
ments, wherein the corpses of men, of women> and 
of children are laid apart, and all nude as they 
came into the world. Some relative or friend 
anxiously watches, at a short distance, to asccrtaini^ 
wliicli eye is first plucked out by the birds ; and 
from thence it is inferred whether the soul of the 
departed is happy or miserable. The Parsers 
regard with horror the Hindoo method of disposing 
of the dead, by throwing the bodies or ashes ipto 
rivers; yet their own custom is even more 
nant to the feelings of the Europeans in Indift^j; 

In that wonderful land few things impress ;.l:hc. 
stranger more than the teeming extibemnce of 
animal and vegetable life; and nowhere are those 
elements more remarkable than amoflg ttie^beau- 
tiful Neilgherry Hills, along the slopes -iof which 
■ we fought the armies of Hyder and 

The richest adornment of the 
IS the banian-tree, the size of which is sd 
it would shelter a whole village 
In manufacture the sandal-wqo^ i$ 
and the pleasant fragrance,' of 
evaporate ; but of all wood m 
so universal in use as the , ' \V ; 

it is adopted in the, manufacture qf;|J'{bqnbw cases, 
bows, arrows, quivers, javelins, l^nce- 

shafts; masts of vessels^ spar^^ ; 
decking; fishing-rods, stakes for sta|i^nets aiii 
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rivfef* fi^ht^g-poks J t^e^-poles, walk- 

fUig-poies, ihd the poles 
^ ' purposes, 

of rustic bridges, scaling- 
and the lever for 
t^smg iil^ter ; carts, 'Iitt<irs, and biers; implements 
for iv^eamg, portable stages for native processions, 
fot granaries ; pen-holder, bottle, can, 
pot, ; measure, ^distilling^t^^ tongs, ifoasting-fork, 
baskets^ buckets,! and cooking*pot ; rafts for floating 
heavy timber, framework of houses, floorings of 
houses, scaffolding, planking, uprights in houses, 
and roofing; bamboo ware, handles of parasols 
and umbrellas, hooks, musical instruments, paper, 
pencils, rules, cages, pipes and pipe-sticks, sumpiton 
or blowing-tube, chairs, seats, screens, couches, cots, 
and tables ; and parts of it are used as pickles or 
candied ; and other parts are made into paper.” 

It is possible to go beyond this ample enumera- 
tion, but enough has been given to enable the 
reac^er, to comprehend the many uses to which 
bamboo can be applied ; hence, when a village is 
swept away by a storm or by a cyclone, the natives 
at once proceed to beg for bamboo, as the material 
which Supplies nearly all their wants. 

Wliether the mass of the Indian people really — 
at heart — like their European fellow-subjects, is a 
matter difficult alike to consider and to touch upon. 
From Bishop Heber’s journal we know that, in his 
days ^^a bullying, insolent manner” was too fre- 
quently adopted by Englishmen towards the na- 
tives ; and at Agra he found that the French were 
generally regretted, because, “though oppressive 
and avi^cious,” their manners were more con- 
ciliating and popular than those of our country- 
men ; and the bishop tells us of a general officer 
who boasted that, “when his cook-boat lagged 
astern lie always fired at it with ball.” But within 
this c(intury the old provincial and insular tone of 
the English character is much changed for the 
bette improved and developed by travel and 
friendly MtekdOurse with the people of other lands. 
The: Erendh’ in India adapted themselves more 
readily to lihe jiew habits and customs of the people, 
sihd ivOre ’ieis brusque in their manner than the 
En^sh; whO^rieydr forgot that they were con- 
qkefoi^, though dealt kiniy with the 

natives ahd' wbh' their gratitude; and nowhere 
was this more riObly' evinced t^ikn when Clive’s 
sepOys, ‘at the of Arcot, contented themselves 
with the rice-water^ to the end that the British 
soldiers might, in that time of sekeity, obtkin the 
solid rite as food. Apart from [fanaticism and 
much of that inbred ferOcity which we have had to 
detail, there can be little doubt that tlie^atives of 


India possess 

at times are ready to forgive 
is impossibk lives 

were saved"^ during the Mutiny grati- 

tude of native servants.. '/ o../ 

The reports funushed during the 1874 and 
1875 prove by th& ^statistics, ih; .a.; satisfactory 
manner, the high value pf ,tbe sanitaiy , {Services of 
those who are engaged in, fhe,: aJ’dwns duty of 
combating disease and death in, British, Ipdia,^ 
From these we learn that apipng^ the British 
troops the daily sick and annual deaths per 1,000, 
in 1874, were as follows : — Bengal,. 58^7, and i4’62 ; 
Madras, 57*3 and 12*96; Bombay, 53?e and 10*64; 
and the Indian array generally, 57*5 and 
but the death-rate in each case y/aa ^pwer in the 
Madras army than that of any previous yi^ar. One 
explanation of this circumstance is, foat in no 
year of which the statistics have been given did 
the European troops suffer so little froiUv cholera as 
in 1874 — the number of cases having only been 
twelve, and the deaths eleven. One-tJbjrd of the 
cases of sickness were malarial fevers,, wWch rarely 
proved fatal : the per-centage of deaths being, for 
Bengal no, for Madras 1 7, for Bombay 76 per 1,000 
men. There were many cases of enteriq fever 
this disease is chiefly confined to > young Soldiers. 

The military sanitary commission therefore urged 
that newly-arrived troops should be sent direct to 
tlie hills, which hitherto had been used as a sani- 
tarium for those regiments which had, become de- 
bilitated by long service in the plains^ The fact 
is, that soldiers die from the seeds of diseases 
brought from the latter, and not by infection caught 
in the hills; hence, upon the principle that pre- 
vention is better than cure, it was deemed desirable 
that every new regiment should ^ spend its first 
season among them, especially duripg the hotter 
terms of the Indian year. : - 
An examination of the statistics of enteric fever 
among the European troops 874 unfolded 
some very^curious facts ; and fopm. which it would 
appear that enteric fever “is, ifour-and-a-half-fold 
more frequent among iqpn thap, among women and 
children, and that the ri^th-rate among the men 
is nearly, tlftee-fold whaj it is among officers and 
women, and about fonr-fold what it is arnpng 
cliildren.” The figures, as shown in the , sl^^tics 
for 1874, point stringently to the necea4^„,for 
sending our newly-arrived regiments dii^^ tq the 
hills. The rate per i ,000 in the army gpne^y ^ : 
— :enteric fever, or disease of the intestines;, y 70 ; 

* Report on Sanitary Measutes in India to^jether 

with Miscellaneous Information up to June, vol. viii., pre- 

sented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Maje'sty. 
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dysentery, i -.2^3 ; hepatites, 2*16 ; apoplexy, -95; 
and all other causes, In corps newly landed, 

the ratios were— 'Cnterie fever, 10*17 ; dysentery, 

2 03; hepatites, 2*80; apoplexy, 2*80;* all causes, 
2(i‘ 1 8. appreciate the mortality in the EuropesLn 

anny during 1874, it is necessary to institute a com- 
[)arison with that of preceding yeans. Thus, it would 
npp(v.r that on taking the ratio per 1,000 of all the 
dv.ii’ ' in the Eurox^ean troops, the rate, in 1871, was 
n'SS ; 187,2, 24*21; in 1873, 15*30 i in 1874, 

* 3*5>8. While uking the decennial period from 1 860 
It) 1869, iucluding both years, the maximum was: — 
in Ikmgal, 45 03 in, 1861 ; in Madras, the lowest 
was in the s.une year, and amounted to i6‘3 ; and 
HI Jjomhay it was the greatest 35*1 in 1S65. 
'J'hc deaths from consuttijUion and lung-diseases 
were considerable among the trooi)5i invalided in 
1874; and during the years 1871-1874 there were 
907 men invalided on account of phthisis. From 
the statistics in these Reports, it was rendered 
jirctty evident that many of the deaths from chest- ' 
diseases among our Indian invalids might be pre- 
vented. 'Fhey were generally landed in Britain at 
an inclement season of yeai, after being employed 
in washing decks, i&c, on the voyngc home, some- 
4iiJ0LCS thrice daily, while taken straight from the 
burning heaU<?f die Red vSea into die keen winds 
of the British Channel. 

The death-rate among European soldiers’ children 
ill India was heavy in the years referred to. In 
1871 the mortality jier 1,000 children was 74*21 ; 
in 1872, 99 'o 8; and in 1873, 60-29. During the 
seven yoars, 1868-74, the average mortality in the 
plains was 94*68, and Ou the hills, 66*13 — facts 
which pointed to the necessity for sending ^to the 
hills every hot season as many young chilcfen as 
possible, and also to the claim which Sir John 
I .awrence’s asylum has on the Indian Government 
and private bcnevplence. 

Tlic Surgeon-General at Bombay admitted “ that 
a large proportion of the mortality of children under 
two years of age is prevenlible, being caused by 
improper feeding; and thus an allowance of good 
genuine tnilfc should, by regimental surgeons, be se- 
cAired for them/' But from these Reports, the melan- 
choly fact is evident that in India a^very small 
])i opordonof soldiers’ children ever reach maturity. 

Singular to say, the mortality in the native 
army ;is not much less than among Her Majesty's 
troops. The deaths among the sepoys during 
1874 were, per 1,000 men, as follows : — In Bengal, 
13*1 jin Bombay, 10*9; in Madras, 9*8; themortality 
in the different presidencies being, for European 
soldiers, Bengal, 1462; Bombay, 10*64; and in 
Madras, 12*96. Our Mussulman soldiers are found 
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to be the most athletic and healthy; and' the 
Hindoos the least. The health of the troops in 
the Central India force was announced to be the 
best; that of those on the Punjaub frontier the 
worst ; and in the hospitals everywhere, the most 
important item in the total of admission was mala- 
rial fever, induced, perhaps, by the accommodation 
provided. ‘^That for the Bengal army consists- 
mostly of rude huts, whose floors are on a level 
with the ground, and which are built with little 
regard to sanitary principles. These huts are, 
moreover, in some cases, overcrowded. . . . 

No change of any importance took place during 
the year (1874) with regard to the drainage of 
military stations and sepoy lines. The system is 
everywhere one of surface and open drains, and 
subsoil drainage has nowhere been attempted." 

The Report tells us that improvements had 
taken place during the same year in the canton- 
ments of the Madras army, the lines of which are 
generally stated “ to be kept as clean as it is pos- 
sible to maintain them; but there are inherent 
defects in many which cannot be removed without 
an expense which is beyond the limited means of 
the sc])oy, and but little real improvement can 
be effected until Government is in a position to 
undertake the responsibility of building quarters 
for the native troops." 

The Report also asserts that the sepoy is in the' 
habit of actually starving himself to maiiitain his 
family : for, though the Madras sepoy alone is 
generally accompanied by his wife and children, 
those of the other two presidencies remit all they 
can save to their native villages. “ The Surgeon- 
General suggests that, as milk enters so largely into 
the diet of the sepoy and his family, a portion of 
ground in the vicinity of the lines should be allotted 
to the grazing of the cattle from which the milk is 
obtained, the animals being kept in the bazaar lines 
under proper surveillance. The care of the cattle 
has an important bearing upon health, as even 
drinking from stagnant pools affects their milk."* 

The health statistics of the general population^ 
for 1874 are summarised thus: — ^The registered 
death-rates in the selected areas of Behgal averaged 
2472 per 1,000, or 28*51 for the town and.2r:4ofor 
the rural areas. The mortality was quoted during 
the drying months" — October, November, Decem- 
ber, and January — and less during the wet season 
— comprising June, July, August, and September; 
but least of all in the dry months of February, 
March, April, and May. 

* ** Report on Sanitary Measures in India in 1874-S* together 
with Miscellaneous Information up to June, 1876/’ 'ol. viii.. pre- 
sented to boUi Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 
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THE RIVER BOATS. 


As regards cpntagba in cholera, the Sanitary 
Commissipner for Bengal remarks: — ** I know of no 
instance of attendants on cholera cases contracting 
the disease, though I do not think such a thing 
impossiWe. Quarantine has never prevented cholera 
•entering any country; and it is well it is impossible, 
for it would stop commerce and all other intercourse 
between India and other nations to carry it out 
effectually. The fact is, tliat intercourse has in- 
creased with the rapidity of communication, and 
that cholera has decreased is pretty good proof that 
human intercourse is not the chief cause of die 
spread of that disease;*’ It would appear that, year 
by year, according to the Army Sanitary Com- 
mission, “ as the various questions regarding Indian 
cholera are submitted to the test of observation 
and eAq)(£j[ience,‘the less mystery there is upon the 
subject. t)|) ter dtc- present time, there is little to 
report on our knowledge of the intimate nature 
of cholera; but so far as practical action can be 
adopted in mitigating outbreaks of the disease, e'^ry 
year’s experience teaches the same lesson: that filth 
in air, earth, or water must take a chief place among 
removable causes of this deadly pestilence.” 

I’hc internal trade of India is largely conducted 
by boats upon the great rivers- - the Ganges, the 
J umna, and the Indus ; and prior to the introduc- 
tion of the railways; by land-carriers, travelling 
merchants, and at fairs. ]Major Rennel, in his 
lime, estimated the number of boats employed on 
the Ganges at 30,000 ; but an official report records, 
that there passed one point of the river — Sahib- 
gunge — during 1872, no less than 43,000 boats, of 
different sizes, at the rate of loo per day during the 
first half of Jhe year, and 140 per day during the 
second. 

The Ganges Ganga, or “ the river”) — which 
the Hindoo bdieves to be the eldest daughter of the 
great mountain Hiinavata,and issuing from the root ! 
of the Bujputra-tree, to flow direct from heaven — 
is navigable throughout the year for small boats to 
the very foot of the Himalayas, and for six months 
for boats of a larger size ; but from Patna to Cal- 
cutta, where the navigation resembles that of the 
sea, both from the breadth of the mighty stream 
and the storms that arise, it is necessary to employ 
strong craft of loo tons and upwards. Between 
Calcutta and the sea, among the shallows, the boats 
are used without keels. Those on the Indus are 
flat-bottomed, square at stem and stem, low for- 
ward and high aft, are propelled by poles, and 
occasionally by sails, when the wind serves. Their 
construction is cheap and simjple; and the boatmen 
receive oijly sufficient wages to afford them a little 
.salt, tobacco, and clothing, while grain is supplied 
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them for food. By the inland navigation in Hin- 
dostan proper, salt, grain, cotton, and manufactured 
goods are bartered; and the number of boatmen 
employed on the riv^s of Bengal and Behar far 
exceeds 300,000. 

The Bengalee boat, says Bishop Hebcr, “ is 
decked over, throughout its entire length, with 
bamboo, and on this is erected a low, light fabric 
of bamboo and straw, exactly like a small cabin 
without a chimney : here the passengers sit and 
sleep ; and here, if it be intended for a cooking- 
boat, arc one or two such ranges of brickwork like 
English hot hearths, but not rising more than a few 
inches above tlie deck, with small, round, sugar-loaf 
holes, like those in a lime-kiln, adapted for dressing 
victuals with charcoal. As the roof of this apart- 
ment is by far too fragile for men to stand or sit 
on, and as the apartment itself takes up nearly 
two-thirds of the vessel, upright bamboos are fixed 
by its side, which support a kind of grating of the 
same material immediately above the roof, on 
which, to the height probably of six or eight feet 
above the surface of the water, the boatmen sit or 
stand to work the vessel. They have for oars long 
bamboos, with cuTllWar boards at the end, a longer 
one of the same sw to steer with, a long, rough 
bamboo for a mast, and one, or sometimes two, 
sails of a square form (or r^ither broader above 
than below), of coarse and flimsy canvas. Nothing 
can seem more clumsy or dangerous than these 
boats. Dangerous I believe they are ; but witlx a 
fair wind they sail over water merrily.” 

The budgerows of passage-boats are accom- 
panied by a luggage or cooking-boat, and a dinghee 
for communication with the shore. The voyage 
from Calcutta to Allahabad used to occupy between 
two and three months, and, in consequence of the 
obstacles to upward navigation of the river, many’ 
articles were unattainable in the upper provinces, 
till Jlord William Bentinck adopted measures for 
giving the rivers of India their present advantages 
of steam navigation. In 1832, four iron steamers, 
of sixty tons each, drawing two feet water, were 
constructed in London, and launched on the 
Ganges to ply between Calcutta and Allahabad. 
Then, and for years before, ships on arriving in tlie 
Hooghley were generally three weeks in working 
up to Calcutta, and the miasmatic swamp proved 
the grave of many a European in the intervaj.^^ Now 
the arrival of a ship is announced by telegraph ; a 
steamer comes down the river, or may be awaiting 
at its mouth, and she is quickly towed clear of the 
region of death, and, instead of three weeks, in 
three days may let go her anchor off ** The City of 
Palaces.” 
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Apart from the railways in the present day, 
land carriage is performed by oxen, buffaloes, 
elephants, and sometimes by horses ; but wheeled 
vehicles axe seldom used. The proprietors of 
the cattle are generally the owners of the mer- 
chandise, and act as their owm drivers. Food is 
obtained without expense by the wayside; but 
where buffaloes are employed grain is necessary, 
'rh;* articles of merchandise which are thus trans- 
p(^ i^fl are cotton, tobacco, sugar, betel-nut, grain, 
and salt, 

Tliere is a wandering tribe of carriers in the 
Deccan called Lomballies, who interchange the 
( onunodities of that part of Hindostaii for those of 


or travelling merchants, resemble the old Scottish 
chapmen ; they deal in muslins and cottons, &c., 
and come in gre^t numbers from Goojerat to 
Bombay. They are distinguished by a red turban, 
shaped in front like the horn of a rhinoceros, and 
are chiefly Hindoos, though some are Moham- 
medans. They are generally rich, and have a 
stationary as well , as itinerant business. When 
travelling riiey are attended by coolies, who bear 
their bales of merchandise. 

^ In a(|dition to these are the Borahs, ,or petty 
chapmen, who perambulate the country with a 
variety of small and cheap artide(ji|in their 'boxes 
or wallets. For the India and C^ul trade ' the 



ttip: biilstis, or \va.ti:r-('\iiuikr- 
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Bengal and the adjacent provinces. There are also 
uincrant grain-dealers, named the Vanjarrahs, in 
die Mahratta countries — a singular race of people, 
who travel in large parlies with their grain on 
bullocks, and who occasionally become stationary 
and apply themselves to husbandry. The Banians, 


chief carriers are the Lohanis, a tribe located 
between Ghuznee and the Indus. They import 
spices, shawls, brocades, calicoes, muslins, and 
chintzes ; but to glance further at the social life of 
India, even in the present day, would far exceed 
I the limit of an ordinary chapter. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 

ft 

THE rnmcE of^wat.es at BOMBAV, TOONAH, baroda, ceylon, and trichinopoly. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon of the 8th of | where he was received by die governor of that 
November, the Prince of Wales —whose movements I j)residcncy, Sir Philip Wodehousc, K.C.B,, and 
wo shall detail briefly In chronological order with j Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy. The %et which 
other events— landed from the Seraps at Bombay, ’ accompanied him consisted of thirteen vessels of 
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war, including two turret^sliips, tlie Abyssinia and 
Magdala, One portion of it had been drawn up 
in a double line, and around its inner end the 
remainder were anchored in the form of a crescent. 
H.M. ship Undaunted bore tlie flag of Admiral 
Macdonald, Commander-in-chief on the East India 
station. 

In the harbour were about two hundred ships, 
all decked with colours, presorting a gay spectacle; 
and as the Serapis steamed in, the yards of the 
fleet were manned, and loud British cheers rang on 
every side ; then as she entered the sea-way formed 
by the double line of stately war-ships, their cannon 
thundered in a salute, while tliose of tlie land 
battery at the Apollo Bunder joined. The live- 
long day there had been bustle and excitement in 


Bombay. All the house-tops commanding a vie 
of the sea had been crowded ; so had the bcautifi 
Malabar Hill, dotted with white dwellings an 
covered with brilliant foliage ; all day had crowc 
of jieojile been hurrying towards the dockyard, o 
foot, or in every imaginable kind of vehicle, ii 
eluding bullock-gharries, with their jingling bel 
and flowing sun-curtains; while Europeans, Hindoo 
Mohammedans, and Parsees, all in parti-coloure 
and varied costumes, kept j)ouring towards th 
fori ; and the one thoroughfare which led there! 
from Colaba was literally filled by a living tid' 
whose excitement was indescribable, when tl 
saluting cannon announced that the Prince ha 
arrived, and in a little time would tread the soil < 
India. 
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lilt* light breeze wafted away the smoke, the 
sky was bright and blue, and the royal visitor could ! 
be distinctly seen, in his scarlet uniform, standing 
on the poop of the white Serajpts^ which, when the 
salute was over, dropped anchor alongside of the 
Osborne and Euphrates transport ; while all around 
the harbour seemed alive with dhows, having flags 
at their mast-heads, and filled with excited and 
i.' vjiy natives. 

f.i landing, tlie royal barge had to pass through 
a duuMc line of ship's boats, moored between the 
jetty and the Scrapis ; and on stepping ashore the 
riLiK'c was received as we have said, but under a 
Liiumphal arch of evergreens and flags, on each 
side of which were rows of seats. That on the 
light was set apart for the members of the Council 
of Bombay and that on tlic left for the members 
of the iaunicij)ality. On one side, next to these, 
were the Rajah of Kutch and the young Guicowar 
of Baroda ; on the other were the Rajahs of 
Kola pore and Marwar, with Sir Salar Jung, repre- 
^.entative of the Nizam of Hyderabad. Some sixty 
other piinces and chieft, all resplendent in costume 
.Tid arms, glittering with pearls and cloth of gold, 
A^^ith many European ladies, had seats allotted to 
diem round the amphitheatre, where the guard of 
npataur was furnished by the 7th Royal Fusiliers; 
nid the moment the Prince stepped ashore the 
tiilings were telegraphed to every fortress in India, 
that one simultaneous salute of welcome might be 
fired over the Avhole length and breadth of the 
mighty peninsula. 

'Pogethcr with his field-rnarshal's uniform, the 
Prince wore a white helmet and plume, wi^h a 

arlet scarf ; and after replying to the address of 
the corporation, proceeded along the central pas- 
sage of the landing-stage or ampliitheatre, shaking 
hands with the native princes, and addressing 
some well-chosen words to each — complimenting 
tlie Rajah of Kolapore on his accomplishments 
In English, the Maharajah of Oodeypore on his 
old and warlike lineage ; nor was the little boy- 
Iving of Baroda forgotten. Then here occurred 
a pretty Indian ceremony, performed by twelve 
graceful-looking Hindoo girls of the Alexandra 
Institution. They >vere brilliantly attired in loose 
satin dresses of yellow, blue, and pink, and bore 
little baskets of rare flowers, which they held with 
one hand above the head of the Prince as he was 
about to enter his carriage. Then each said: “I 
would gladly give up my life for thy safety,” and 
strewed the^flovvers in his path, after the mode of 
the Hindoo and Parsee women When a bridegroom 
stands on the threshold of his bride ; at this pic- 
turesque incident the Prince seemed both sur- 
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prised and pleased. He was then driven, with Lord 
I Northbrook, towards Government House, which was 
anciently a monastery; of the Portuguese Jesuits, 
and stands at Parell, four miles horn Bombay ; but 
many magnificent additions have been made to the 
original edifice, which was held by the Company of 
Jesus until 1720. ^ 

The 3rd Hussars, in their white pith hehnets, 
lieaded the long and brilliant procession, which was 
closed by a squadron of the Bombay Lancers. 
During the five miles' drive the line of the proces- 
sion was described as one of extraordinary interest. 

On each hand were dense throngs of natives, not 
in the cold grey dresses to which we are accustomed 
in England, but in the picturesque white costumes 
of the East. Here and there in the white mass 
was the dark robe of some Parsee, who affects a 
soberer colour than the majority of his race. On 
each side of His Royal Highne.ss was a sea of red 
turbans of many shapes, five miles long, from the 
dockyard to Parell, broken only by the white, close- 
wrapped turbans of some group of Mohammedans, 
or the peculiar and unshapely conical head-gear of 
the Parsec. In the native town the police, who kept 
the route, formed — with their dark blue dresses, 
massive belts, and yellow turbans — a striking*' 
contrast to the background of white which filled 
the footpaths and every window and shop-front. 
Native ladies did not disdain to be present in the 
crowd, and their brilliant gold and silver embroi- 
dered garments added to the gorgeous variety of 
the spectacle which greeted His Royal Highness’s 
eyes. On the other hand, viewing the procession 
from the spectator's point of view, it was but a 
passing glimpse that any one could have, either of 
the Prince or of any of the native chiefs who had 
come to Bombay to do honour unto their future 
lord.” 

On the 9th of November the Prince held his 
birthday levee in the reception-room of Govern- 
ment House, on a stately throne, behind which 
stood his attendants, clad in scarlet, with Prince 
of Wales's plumes embroidered on breast and tur- 
ban, and holding those mystic emblems of Indian 
royalty, the moorchuls and purhoona: the former 
being fans of peacocks' tails, and the latter fly- 
flappers, made of feathers of the hooma bird, 
studded with precious stones. At the arrival and 
departure of the native princes,*, salutes of cannon 
were fired in accordance mth their relative rank. 
Thus, the young Maharajah of Mysore was entitled 
to twenty-one guns; he of Oodeypore, though 
highest in pride of race, could claim but nineteen 
guns; and Sir Salar Jung had seventeen. Each 
prince was attended by from six to nine of his chief 
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nobles, with the political Resident at his court; axyd 
each of their attendant sirdirs, according to Oriental 
custom, offered a nuzziir^ or present of five gold 
moliurs, to the Prince, upon a folded handkerchief 
laid upon the hands placed together. These were, 
of course, remitted, being simply touched by the 
Prince in token of recognition. 

'I^he ceremony of Attar and Pan was then per- 
’ formed, when betel-nut is presented, but not put 
into the mouth, and attar of roses is sprinkled. In 
each case the Prince of Wales presented the attar 
and pan to the rajahs, after which, Major Hender- 
son, the officer on duty, did so to the attendant 
sirdirs ; for all things in India are governed by the 
strict law of precedence. 

On this day the Prince of Oodeypore was re- 
markable among the gorgeous costumes around him 
for the simplicity of liis dress, which was entirely 
composed of snow-white cotton. Rajpoot-like, his 
shield was slung upon his back by a gold belt, and 
on being presented to his future sovereign he held 
hisS native tulwar in his hand. He was a young 
man, dark even for a native of India, with a dull 
pace and backward manner, that made him hang 
in the rear of his own followers, all of whom were 
richly dressed. The alleged descendant of Rama, ! 
he is the greatest of all the Rajpoot princes, and pos- 
sesses a territory having more than 1,200,000 souls. 

The illuminations of Bombay on this night ex- 
ceeded anything that had ever been witnessed there 
before. Anchored on the placid waters, under ihc 
clear Indian sky, the main-decks of oiir war-shij)s 
wore literally ablaze with countless fires of many 
colours, which glared through the portholes, while 
aloft the yard-arms were coloured with burning 
lights. Showers of rockets curved through the 
sky, to fall downward in innumerable cascades 
or sheets of sparks; and from all the merchant 
shipping flashed fires of every hue, with showers of 
ascending rockets. The entire harbour was one 
blaze of rainbow-hued light ; while on the fort and 
elsewhere oil lamps traced out the features of the 
buildings with that effect which is so striking in 
all Oriental illuminations ; and but for its un- 
paralleled grandeur, the scene would have been a 
weird one ; . and on his return to Government 
House, after beholding it, the Prince said : He 
had always wished to see India, and he should 
never forget his thirty-fourth birthday, passed in a 
city of that great empire of the Queen.'' 

On the roth,‘ after returning the visits of the 
native princes, he attended an open-air treat given 
to 11,000 native children, in the oval meadow near 
the Govigrnment offices, and was greeted by a com- 
pliment peculiarly graceful and novel. 


A Parsee girl, chosen for her rare beauty, and 
named Miss Ardaseer Wadia, approached the Prince 
and Sir Philip Wodehouse, laden with wreaths of 
jasmine. One of these she held before the former, 
who, mistaking her intention, took it in his hand , 
but Sir Philip, mpre exj)erienced in local customs, 
bowed, and permitted her to place it round his 
neck. The garlanding of the Prince then followed. 
She then presented him with a bouquet of roses 
and yellow Christmas flowers; after which, the’ 
Hindoo girls in' Mahratta, and the Parsee girls in 
the language of Goojerat, sang an anthem in his 
praise, with fervent wishes for his happiness. 

The 1 ith was deemed a kind of naval festival, 
when the Prince visited an enormous marquee 
erected on the Esplanade, where upwards of 2,000 
seamen, marines, and soldiers were banqueted, and 
won all their hearts by his genial address, by 
moving among them, and drinking their healths. 
He afterwards inaugurated the Sailors’ Home, and 
laid the foundation-stone of the Elphinstone Dock. 

The former was an institution commenced in 
honour of Prince Alfred's Indian visit, and much 
generosity was exhibited by the native princes 
on that occasion ; the Guicowar of Baroda gave 
jQzo^qoo-, while, as it is the custom of wealthy 
Indians to commemorate great occasions by acts 
of munificence and charity, in honour of .Bvirret 
Alfred’s visit, the Rao of Kutcli set aside ;^t 5,000 
for the endowment of schools throughout his 
dominions; Sir A. D. Sassoon gave ;^io,ooo for 
the erection of a high school in Bombay; the Chief 
of jiim Khundee gave ^10,000 more for the con- 
struction of reservoirs; the Princes of Joonaghui 
and Bhownuggur gave ea(di thc' , same sum for 
jiublic works ; and many other princes were equally 
lavisli in their generosit3c 

In laying the foundation of the dork, in addition 
to the Eluropean Masonic lodges, the Prince was 
attended by various others, who wore the usual 
insignia, sashes, aprons, tS:c., over Parsec, Hindoo, 
and Mohammedan dresses ; and his chief assistant 
was Captain Morland, Grand Master of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India. On the 12th, Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, with a brilliant party of some hundreds, 
entertained the Prince by a visit to the famous 
caves of Elephanta on the isle, which lies five miles 
distant from Bombay, and which the four vStcamers 
conveying the party reached about sunset. These 
ancient rock-hewn temples arc approached by a 
Steep ascent, for half a mile through rocks, trees, 
and tropical plants, from thc landing-place; and 
the whole excavation is supposed to have been 
dedicated to Siva.* 

* Trans. Bombay Lit. Soc., iSao. 
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Elephanta lies among the group of isles that 
shelter the harbour, and consists of two hills, 
covered with , trees, creepers, and brushwood, 
abounding in snakes. Near the landing-place is 
the figure of an elephant, the size of life, hewn out 
of a rock, which, probably,^ gave its name to the 
island ; that by which the natives distinguish it 
being very different. A long stair, hewn, like all 
the rest of the edifice, out of the living rock, leads 
i a terrace, from which opens the grim, black 
interior of the mysterious templfe, overhung by 
iiiighty weeds of tropical growth. Long tiers of 
squat columns, elaborately carved, support the flat 
roof, under which the brightest daylight quickly 
fades away into artificial evening and then darkness : 
though for a s])acc the eye can discern the mon- 
strous figures of gigantic gods and goddesses, till at 
the extremity of the great arcade it may trace out, 
looming, a colossal bust of the lliree-faced god of 
Bhudda, hewn of grey stone out of the side of the ; 
mountain, filling the whole place with an oppressive 
sense of mystery by llie changeless aspect of those 
three great visages, each of whicli measures seven 
feet from eye to cliin. 

Fifteen feet in height, this central figure repre- 
sents Brahma the creator, Vishnu the preserver, 
and Siva the destroyer ; llie faces of the two first 
arc mild and solemn, but that of Siva is very 
different : “ severity and revenge, characteristic of 
his destroying attribute, are strongly depicted ; one 
of the hands embraces a large cobra di caj)ell(.), 
while the other contains fruit, flowers, ;md blessings 
for mankind — the lotus and pomegranate are easily 
distinguished. The lotus, so often introduced in 
Hindoo mythology, forms the i:)rincipal object in 
the scul])luve and paintings in their temples, is the 
ornament of their sacred lake, and llic most con- 
s[)icuous beauty in their flowery sacrifices,'’* 

Though much defaced by the iconoedasm of the 
Mohammedans and Portuguese, this wonderful 
temple still retains much of its original splendour; 
and was the singular place chosen in whicli to en- 
tertain the Prince of Wales. The Great Temple mea- 
sures 130J feet by 335 feet ; the square pedestals of 
the pillars, which are ranged in alleys, measure thirty- 
two feet ; and the columns and capitals arc circular, 
and elaborately ornamented. In this extraordinary 
rave-temple, whose age and origin are unknown, 
was spread a stately feast, the tables being ranged 
<lose by the mighty effigies of the mythological 
triad; and when the pillared caverns were illuini- 
nated to their utmost recesses by red, blue, and 
green fire, the weird grandeur of the spectacle was 
beyond all description: the huge and fiintaslic 
Forbes's '‘Oriental Memoirs." London, iSio. 


shapes of the monstrous idols appeared more pre- 
ternatural in the glare of red and blue lights burning 
at each side. The raised table, occupied by the 
governor, the Prince, and about twenty other guests 
of rank, had the mighty visages of stone just behind 
and above their seats. On the right hand of the 
Prince, as he^sat, was the hermaphrodite representa- 
tion of Siva ; on his left was tlie marriage of Siva 
with Parvati and the conflict between the former and ' 
the ten-headed god. I am far from advocating 
Hindooism,” says Forbes, “but I confess that a 
view of these excavations has often caused pious 
meditation, and filled my mind with awe, though I 
was surrounded by idols.’'* But the, enjoyment 
of the company assembled there on the 12th of 
November was in no way marred by those terrible 
conceptions of Hindoo mythology. 

The Prince of Wales, alter visiting the great 
Hindoo Temple and Holy Tank at Walkeshwar, 
the Parsee Towers of Silence, and the Hindoo 
cremation -ground at Sonapore, visited Poonah by 
special train, and was received by the whole garrison, 
under Major-General Lord Mark Kerr, and, escorted 
by a battery of artillery, the Poonah Horse, and 
governor's Body Guard, passed under a triumphal 
arch inscribed with Persian characters, and between 
platforms filled with Europ'can ladies and officials 
and the leading Parsee and Mohammedan inhabi- 
tants, whose address of welcome was presented in 
a silver casket by Klian Bahadoor Pestorijee, mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council. Poonah — though 
still full of brahmins and of Mahrattas, who yet 
speak with pride and regret of the glory of Sevajee, 
and how, on the adjacent field of Kirkee, fell the 
lion our of the last of the Pcishwas — welcomed 
the Prince with enthusiasm. A procession, which 
l)assecl between a dense crowd of natives in white 
robes with head-dresses of every colour, and count- 
less women and half-naked children, conducted him 
to Gunesh Kind (a palatial residence erected by 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald); and when evening fell 
the fires of welcome burst forth on all the adjacent 
heights, and from the windows could be seen the 
distant city, glittering with lamps, torches, and bon- 
fires, Parvatis Hill and Temple rising high in the 
air over all. This place the Prince visited on the 
following day, at the cool and bracing hour of six 
a.m., ascending to the temple on an elephant, up 
the long and fatiguing flight of several hundred 
Slone steps, all of which are laid upon a Slope, and 
some of which arc eight feet in height, and all worn 
slippery by the feet of pilgrims. In the court of 
the temple stands a figure of the sacred bull ; 
beyond it, in the gloom of the fane, stanc^ the gro- 
^ Ibid. 
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tesque image of Siva> before whiclx at least 2,000 
heads are bowed . in worship daily. Around were 
iieen the , chapels of the gods of Wisdom, Love, and 
Light, and of Parbutty, the wife of Siva. Below, 
in the morning haze, stretched the field of Kirkce. 

After returning to Bombay, on the 17 th of No- 
vember, the Prince presented new colours to the 
2 rst Native Infantry or Marine Battalion, in presence 
of the entire garrison ; after which he begged Colonel 
Carnegie, commanding, to give him possession of 
ilie old colpurs (pale yellow, inscribed Hyderabad)^ 
that he might give their sun-scorched reninatits a 
prominent place in his house at Sandringham. 
Among many other incidents, such as a perform- 
ance by snake-charmers, not the least remarkable 
was a visit paid him by Aga Khan, of one of the 
best Persian families in British India, and who is 
lineally- descended from Hassan-ben-Sahib, founder, 
iu 1090, of the fierce sect of the Assassins ; and the 
same terrible “ old man of the mountain ’’ who 
played his part in the time of the Crusades, and 
disposed so summarily of the Marquis of Mont- 
serrat and Louis of Bavaria, But it is said that 
‘*a more peaceful citizen does not now live in 
Bombay than the respected representative of the 
Assassins, who has retained nothing of the old 
iSyrian instincts except the passion for a desert- 
bred barb.” 

On the XQth of November, His Ro}'al Highness 
visited the Government of the Giiicowar at Baroda 
— that boy prince whose succession has been 
elsewhere detailed, and was received by the able 
Minister, Sir Madhava Rao. The journey of 260 
miles from Bombay was performed by a night-train. 
The 83rd Regiment, the Bombay Lancers 3rd Hus- 
sars, and other corps, formed the guard and escort 
on the arrival of the Prince, who w'as received 
by the Guicowar, who placed him on a gorgeously 
caparisoned and painted elei)hant, the howdah of 
which was solid gold, while llie bands i)layed and 
the cannon pealed their salute. In front was a line 
of elephants, all kneeling, and the suite followed on 
others when the procession was formed. The entin' 
road to the Residency, for a mile and a half, was 
decorated with garlands of flowers. IVIost i)ic- 
turesque was the pageant. First went footmen in 
white and scarlet costumes, carrying spears an<l 
banners ; others in scarlet and white, bearing flut- 
tering bannerets ; and then marshal-men on liorsc- 
back. A state umbrella was held over the Prince's 
head, while on each side of him men waved feather 
fans and yaks' tails. Indian cavalry lined the way , 
while mounted land-holders, lancers, matchloch 
men, mounted Indian bands, and the troopers 
of Barodaf made up the triumplial march. At the 


entrance of the Residency were four native chariots, 
entirely formed of gold and silver, drawn by oxen 
with gilded horns; a royal salute was fired, thc^ 
Prince's standard hoisted, as he led the young 
Guicowar up to the reception-hall, which the latter 
soon after quitted for, his own palace. * 

In the afternoon, the Prince, to return the visit, 
drove to the Mooteebagh, through streets lined bv 
soldiers without arms and by police ; and a mc^t 
exciting entertainment was provided for him, in- 
cluding wrestlers and combats between elephants, 
rhinoceroses and buffaloes, tigers, rams, and camels. 
For the elephant fight proper, the contending pairs 
were carefully trained and prepared beforehand with 
stimulating food and certain drugs; pitted against 
each other, the vast animals were seen to charge 
like mountains rolling together, their huge tusks 
to clasli and ring, while their great feet raised the 
dust in clouds and tore up the earth as they rose 
erect against each other, and each flourished his 
great proboscis in the air. In these conflicts, some- 
times a weak elephant is forced to the earth, and 
gored or stamped on till he dies; but, provided the 
tusks have not been tipped with pointed steel, they 
generally live to fight again and again. 

In the demesne of the Muckwanpoora Palace, 
eight miles from Baroda, a hunting party w'as madcv. 
The Prince went by rail, and found the ^epfiants, 
carts, hoises, and shikarees already on the ground. 
“ The Prince first examined the cheetahs— hunting 
leopards or rats, wdth hooded eyes — they purred like 
cats, and were five in number. The Prince then, 
mounted an ox-cart with the Duke of Sullierland, 
and the rest of the suite followed on similar vehicles, 
'which arc intended to pSrmit the sportsman to 
ap])roarh the black buck, who are atcustomed to 
sec surh vehicles traversing the country. These 
carts were, however, too highly ornamented, and the 
cortege, was much too large. The officials’, special 
correspondents', &:c., line of carts, drove across the 
plains of cotton grass, \vhich wxre very picturcs(|iie. 
The elephants and tamars were halted in the rear.”* 
Herds of the ■wdkl ]>lack buck began to appear, and 
one WMS nearly jiulled dowm by a cheetah after a 
500 yard..’ run, but escaped. Ere long it overtook 
and pulled ilown another, the blood of which was 
given to the other cheetahs, and soon tw'O more of 
the deer w^erc killed ; but, though the sun was very 
hot now^ the Prince preferred the use of his rifle. 

On the evening of Sunday, the 21st, he again 
visited the ancient palace of the Guicowar, the way 
to %vhich was brilliantly lighted by Chinese lanterns 
in double lines, suspended from bamboos, while 
every house was ablaze wdth blue-lights and fire-pots. 

* Times, Nov., 1875. 
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At intervals were, bc) 4 ics pf Horse and Foot. Men | the 25th of November for Colombo in Ceylon; prior 
in most fantastic 'c&^mes stood upon the. bridges. | to visiting which, he stopped, on the 27th, at Goa, 
‘‘ Their faces w^e painted chalky white ; they wore ■ that famous old settUnlcnt of the Portuguese which 
wigs of scarlet, rjhbea with gold and robes of tissue . was ours from 1807 till the ^ear of Waterloo, and 
tinselled ; theft ^hair was powdered and dressed : is now a quiet and . decayed little place, the centre 
fahtasitically^ pt , drooping over wan fiices with i of a peculiar caste known in India as the Goanese 
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piercing black eyes. Those figures were grouped 
on stands along the road also, and were brilliantly 
lighted up; but the general effect was distressing 
and unhealthy. The whole city turned out; and 
the lights on masses of white clothed figures pro- 
duced combinations which would drive an artist to 
despair,’'** 

After leaving Baroda, the Prince once more era^ 
barked on board the Serajfis, which left Bombay on 

* TimeSy Nov., 1875. 


— a mixed breed of Portuguese, Hindoo, and 
African, and are darker in hue than any other 
natives of Hindostan. The Viceroy came off in an 
eightecn-oared galley of somewliat ancient fashion, 
with a tiny poop ; his rowers wore conical scarlet 
hats with antique silver plaques, and conveyed the 
Prince to the pier, when a salute was fired, and he 
was received by the municipality, the priesthood, 
and tlie garrison, while aP around the jetty were 
“gay little steam barges, in their panoply of royal 
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blue paint and gilding, with silken canopies* and 
ensigns that hung on the skirts Of the JkTay Frere 
in her coat of white, and harmoniously enriched 
the colours of a natural picture— magnificent even 
in its ordinary and unadorned loveliness/^ 

Between lines of sepoys and other Portuguese 
troops the Prince was conducted to the palace, 
from whence he set forth to \^ew the ancient monu- 
naents of Goa, its quays, arsenals, and Government 
building5-=^all in ruin now. Convents, churches, 
and crumbling palaces crown the heights \ the shores 
are rich yet with cocoa-nut palms, and dense woods 
clothe the background; but from “Goa the Golden” 
iIk* glory has departed. The Prince visited the 
ancient gateway of Vasco da Gama, under whidi 
e\^ery Viceroy of Goa must paSvS ; the Palace of the 
Inquisition, and the Cathedral of St. Catherine — 
which is worthy of the greatest European city — and 
the Church of St. Gaetano, which is built after the 
fashion of St. Peter's at Rome. In litters, called 
mancheelSy he and his suite then visited the Church 
of St. Dominic, which is decorated by j^aintings, 
of the Italian masters, and wliercin lies the sbrj^ 
of St. Francis Xavier. After examining the 
alur, gifted by a Grand Duke of 
gold and silver altar* vessels, ('abinets 

particularly the oyster-shellj^i^^t^t 

(lowrt? 8 ^j^‘‘^®“‘;jiP''rcturned to Panjim, the 

business-pljifi^^^J^,^ and re-crabarkc?cl on board 
the Serqpis, from which he landed at Colombo on 
the I St of December 

Amid salutes from the fleet and shore the Prince 
was received by the Governor, th * Right Hon. W. 
H. Gregory, and Major-Cxcncral J. A. Street, C.B., 
and the municipality, and his procession through 
the town was one continuous triumi)Ii ; but the cliief 
feature of the arrival in Colombo was the display 
by water, when some strange old people had en- 
gaged drum and fife bands to piny in their barges 
(most discordantly) loyal airs in various keys, and 
when, in the odd costumes of the Cingalese, “there 
were young ladies dressed like old men, and old 
men dressed like young ladies, seated under cano- 
pies of foliage, and placidly waiting for the Prince, 
who kept them for five hours, owing to unforeseen 
accidents and the wrong calculations of his suite ; 
but there was nothing but goodwill and loyalty.”* 
The Prince was greatly impressed by the teeming 
vegetation of that wonderful isle, on the shores of 
which tl^e bright blue sea rolls for ever in one long 
wave ufKin the golden sand, wliile the snowy surf is 
so daxaling in tlie sunshine that the eye can scarcely 
look upon it ; where the cocoa-nut palms overhang 
the water, and at night are all sparkling with red fire- 

* Diif/y 


flies; where tlie wooded hills inland, and the 
azure bay, w^heftnn the diver hunts for pearls, aiui 
the forest, filled with a hundred different kindfr* 
of timber, from white satin to satile ebony^ are all 
lovely to look upon — ^the former wood being so 
plentiful that the longest bridged arc thade of it — 
and over all the mighty " talipot-tree, a. single leaf 
of which makes a hut for the peasant and a tent 
for the soldier. The Prince, like his suite, saw 
with surprise the native men wearing chignons, 
semi-circular combs in their hair, long petticoats, 
and low shoes ; and among them were seen old 
gentlemen adorned with discs, or torques of gold, 
given them as rewards for their good behaviour by 
successive Governors of Ceylon* 

The l‘rince’s the next itn- 

poitonl mcidcnt 
railway stati^^ 

he w-as received by a guard of 
, ler Majesty’s 57tli Regiment, and the 

the old (but now extinct) Ceylon Rifles. 
^^/i?**ofricials, and the great Kandyan chiefs. “ Tlicsc 
last were marvels to behold,” says an cyc-wjtness, 
“and Jheir costume was most singular and gor- 
geous. Upon their heads they wore pincushion- 
sliapccl hats of about eighteen inches square. I’hesc 
were of white material so embroidered with gold 
that the ground was h.irdly visible. Upon the top 
were ornaments in a style wdiich, foi want of 
belter name, om. would call Chinese. It consisted 
of a light golden stem some three inches long, from 
which branclicd, coming downw'ard, a number of 
arms like the pendant balls on the top of a Chinese 
pagoda. From some of these branches hung little 
twinkling gold star% while others terminated m 
small (oloiired pufls of floss silk. Round their 
nec.ks they wore collars put on a plain band and 
pendant sonic six inches on the shoulders and bac k. 
These collars were all plaited, and most of them were 
finely embroidered with gold. Their jackets were 
made of superbly rich and stiff brocaded silk. 
These jackets v/crc made to rise and stick sharply 
out at each shoulder, exactly as T have seen in 
certain specimens of old armour. No, two out of 
the twenty chiefs [iresent had the same pattern or 
coloured brocade. Underneath tlic jacket was a 
white gjpjlfent, but this was scarcely sliown through 
the m JSivogolcf" clmin which they wore round their 
necks; while round the waist was a broad embroi- 
dered gold belt But the lower garments were even 
more extraordinary than the upper ; diey consisted 
of nmsses of muslin folds, giving them the appear* 
ance of enormous swollen bellies. In the bulge in 
front were stuck two or tlirce daggers. The muslins 
were in all cases very fine, and were while, with 
a broad stripe roand nhal v'.ouid have^been the 
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bottom had not the front part been somehow looped 
up ; bfeneath were white calico drawers with a frill 
round the ankle. Below all came the naked foot. 
Upon their fingers were rings with an immense 
amount o( jewels. Some of the faces of the rings 
were like small targets : one I saw being more than 
two inches in diameter, with concentric circles of 
various kinds of stones. Most of these chiefs were 
portly in person, and, putting aside the addition due 
to these skirts, of graceful and pleasant aspect 

At the knighting of the governor, on the evening 
of the 3rd of December, in the hall of the old, 
Kandyan kings, in addition to the members of the 
British colony and the ** burghers,*' who crowded 
near the Prince’s throne — whlcli was an ebony chair, 
canopied with crimson siljc — there was a throng of 
Kandyan Ratemahatmeyas, in their gorgeous but 
uncouth costumes. The twenty chiefs fomied a 
semi- circle, and their interpreter, resplendent in 
blue, gold, and tortoiseshell, rendered to them the 
gracious remarks of the Prince. They were then 
presented in fours by the officers in charge of their 
respective districts; this concluded the ceremony: 
and the Prince walked down the line of Kandyan 
ladies, shaking hands with the wives of the chiefs, 
and ‘Saying to each a word or two, which, of course, 
wus unintelligible to them. 

Hie Prince now visited the Dalada Maligawa, 
or Sacred Tooth of Buddha, which is' held in sucli 
extreme veneration by the people of Ceylon ; and 
it was fortunate that the temple containing it was 
within the precincts of the palace, as a storm had 
burst in all its tropical fury, and the rain was falling 
as it falls only in Ceylon. Through close ranks of 
hundreds of Buddhist priests, all clad in robes of 
yellow silk, with shaven heads anci right arms bare, 
the Prince went along the sacred corridor and up a 
flight of steps to the shrine, with twenty European | 
attendants, into a little chamber eight feet square, 
gorgeously lit, but hung with heavy drapery ; and 
the chief priest, after exhibiting many relics, 
jewellery, and precious stones, produced at last a 
gold casket covered with diamonds, rubies, and 
sapphires, the lid of which he raised slowly and 
with reverence, and therein was all that was mortal 
of the deity Gautama Buddha ! 

Saved out of the ashes when he was burned, it i 
was, according to the legend, long kept in the 
palace of Kalinga — the old name of a kingdom of 
Madras, called Dantapoora, or ^’the City of the 
Tooth" — from whence it came to Kandy in the 
fourth century. As Buddha was twenty-seven feet 
in height, it is not surprising to find this dental 
bone one inch and a half in length, and much 

* Standards 


browner than old iyory. ’ Set i*^ a glass pagoda, it 
is further secured by an iron cage having three 
keys, each of which has a guardian, and con- 
sequently it can only be seen in presence of the 
three. After this, the Prince was. shown the 
largest emerald in the world, about four inches 
long and two deep, “ in the form of a likeness of 
Buddha and then ^ sapphire as large as a walnyt ; 
receiving from the priests, at the same time, a copy 
of their sacred books ; and so ended the visit to 
this wonderful tooth, for which a King of Siam 
offered a million sterling. 

The ceremony of hearing the holy words oi 
Buddha was to take place in the Octagon, a towei 
from whence tlie Kings of Kandy were wont to 
view their assembled subjects. It is an eight-sided 
apartment, opening on a verandah, seated in which 
the Prince could look down on the vast esplanade 
in the centre of the town, and on the people, 
massed in many, many thousands, waiting to see 
the public Perahera, or Procession of Elephants, 
though the rain was falling still, and effectually 
marred the ceremony (the antiquity of which 
extends beyond all historical certainty) by ex* 
linguishing the lanterns and torches; and the 
multitude dispersed, drenched to the skin. 

On the 4th of December the Prince lef^Kafidy 
for aii elephant-shooting expedition 'the dense 
jungle about Ruanwaila, near an old Dutch fort 
of that name ; and the tidings tliat he had met 
with an accident created some consternation, from 
exaggeration of the facts, which were these : — The 
Prince advanced on a platform in the jungle, where 
seven elephants were hidden, and one of these was 
named “a rogue," from his charging propensities; 
and to ensure that he should fall by the royal rifle 
a number of beaters were sent to drive him past 
the crow's nest, from which the Prince eventually 
descended and entered the bush, accompanied by 
tw’o shots of colonial celebrity. The Prince now 
wounded an elephant, which escaped witli ease. 
The second chance was more successful ; a fine 
one was brought down, and his tail presented as a 
trophy to Ilis Highness ; but the return journey to 
Ruanwaila was troublesome ; the night was dark, 
and the native torches, far apart, with fire-flies, 
were the only lights to be seen. The governor's 
coachman upset the carriage, from which the Prince 
escaped unhurt, though covered with the dBris, 
and was able to hold a levee next day at Colombo.’^' 

On this occasion there was even a greatei 
variety of costumes tlian at Kandy ; there were, in 
addition to the old chiefs already described, the 
Buddhist priests, with Mohammedans, Hindoos, 

* Daily Telegraph. 
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liung down in one coi! to their waists. Heavy nose- 
rings of pearls scarcely, to unaccustomed European 
c>’es, contributed to the enhancement of tlieir beauty. 
j'Jiey wore short jackets of embroidered silk in 
various colours. Their waists were girdled by a belt 
of elastic gold, supporting loose floating drapery 
ol white muslin, with heavy borderings of gold, 
studded with jewels and bouquets of flowers. 
Around their necks hung great strings of pearls 
^ ;owii on their bare bosoms ; their ^vrists and ankles 
g.iitered with jewelled bangles.” 

One danced the Gnyana^ a fas scul peculiar to 
the Carnatic 3 and the native music and singing con- 
i mut'd until past three next morning, long after the 


broken by the grass-grown ramparts and sloping 
glacis of old Fort William — a place of many stirring 
memories. 

At the Ghaut, built by public subscription to 
commemorate the public worth of James Princep, 
and which has a magnificent flight of steps on the 
river front, the Prince landed. Splendidly was it 
decorated for the occasion, but the finest feature 
there was a column composed of 1,000 British 
seamen drawn from the men-of-war and merchant 
ships with the Union Jack flying over them. 

When the various native princes came to that 
stately ghaut, although the names of each were 
familiar to the others, many had never met before, 
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rrince had retired. On the afternoon of the 18th, | 
after having been at the meet of the Madras hounds, 
and seen some heavy riding nniid the .stiff, swampy i 
country and submerged ])addy-fields behind the 
Mount, he embarked on board tlie Scrafis, and 
sailed for Calcutta. 

On tlie 22nd of December she was off the low, 
tlat, swampy shore of Kedgeree at the mouth of 
the Hooghley ; and proceeding up the stately river, 
under easy steam, 011 the following morning reached 
her moorings opposite Princep Ghaut at midday, 
when the guns of the men-of-war sent forth their 
boom — one of them an old sixty-four-gun ship — 
.mnouncing that the Prince was about to land for 
. be tliird lime on the shore of Hindoslan. On the 
right bank of the ri\cr, as the Scrafis came u]), rose 
forests of masts covered with countless flags; on 
the left bAnk was the vast expanse of the Maidaun, 


and they had to be introduced. Among them were 
seen the Maharajahs of Cashmere and Benares ; 
the former clad in white and gold, with splendid 
daggers in hi.s sash ; the latter grey, bent, and 
palsied, but gorgeously arrayed in kincob cloth, 
composed of silk and gold ; Scindia with a yellow 
lial and white robe with diamond armlet, and the 
riband of the Star of India over his shoulder 
Rewah, Benares, Jodpore, and many others, in all 
their glittering array of jewels, gay costumes^ and 
kingly splendour, welcoraecLj^h bright smiles the 
Prince, who was also reQflH|||^ the Viceroy with 
his body guard — the CmSHryolunteers— -under 
arms, and every man of the least position in the city ; 
and after the usual loyal address he was conveyed 
to Government House, where he took up his resi- 
dence; and which faces the Maidaun, which may 
• Daily Telegraphy 1875. 
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be best described as the Hyde Park of the ^*City 
oi Palaces/^ 

On die following day the Prince held his grand 
reception of the native piinc^s. Among those pre- 
sented was the Maliarajah of Puttiala, son of him 
who did Britain good service wlien the way between 
Delhi and die Punjaub was of much vital importance 
to the Indian authorities. The Prince conversed 
wl^li liim about ten minutes, and presented him widi 
d medal and ribbon in reference to die services of 
;‘iittiala in the dark year 1857. Then the guns 
a..*iiounced the Maharajah Holkar of Indore, a tall 
man, who entered the throne-room accompanied 
by his two sons and his Minister, Ragonath Rao 
(nephew of Sh Madhava Rao), and a train of 
sirdirs. Proud, but punctilious, he too received 
with good grace a ^old medal and ribbon. 

Next came one, said I0 be ‘'j)roud beyond the 
pride of the proudest/’ the Maharajah of Jodpore, 
with a wealth of gems glittering on his neck and 
breast, his yellow head-dress bound by cloth of 
gold, displaying an aigrette of diamonds and rubies. 
Uis many-folded petticoats descended to his heels, 
])iit were looped up by a thick golden girdle. His 
(‘ompeer of Jeypore arrived in a handsome carriage 
drawn by four white horses, trapped in cloth of 
;old. The Maharajah of Cashmere liad an escort 
of soMrs in brass helmets and cuirasses; and then 
t ame Scindia, who delighted so much in soldiering 
that it was said few of our officers could handle a 
division of horse, fool, and artillery better in the 
licld. Yet lately he liad mucli lessened his authority 
among his own people by the di.scovery and iinpri 
stmment of the supposed Nana Sahib at Gwalior. 

The next presented wasUhe Sultana Jehan, 
of Bhopal, who arrived in a close brougham, amid 
a salute of cannon, and who was the descendant 
of one of those families that had risen to power 
and place, by British inlluence, after tlic Pindaree 
war, The door was opened, and out stepped a 
shawl, supported on a pair of thin legs, and on the 
to]) of the shawl was the semblance of a head; 
but face there was none, for over the head there 
was drawn a silk hood, and from it depended a 
screen of some sort of stuff ; but this veil concealed 
ft atiires which report says were not at all deserving 
of such strict retirement, though Her Highness was 
iH\irly forty, wliich is old for India. With her was 
lior daugliter, a figure draped and dressed like the 
and qui^ as old, to jiulge from apjiearances, 
iliougli the lady was only eighteen. They walked 
\cry slowly, one after the other, and were led 
up the steps as if they were performing some re- 
r markable feat.’‘ ** 

• Dr. W. H. Russpll. 


Tire last presented was the Maharajah of Rewah, 
who arrived in a carriage and four, with postilions 
in green and gold, \vith breeches^ and top-boots, 
and when he took his leave the receptions were 
over. 

The wonderful scene presented by the illumina- 
tion of Calcutta followed; and to view them the 
Prince made a circuit of the city, escorted by the 
Viceroy’s Body Guard and a squadron of the Scinde 
Horse. Everywhere he was received by clapping 
of hands; but this — the only greeting an Indian 
crowd can accord — was sometimes varied by a 
hearty cheer from an occasional group of Britons, 
and in this the Hindoos sometimes joined. 

By a happy notion the Prince resolved to spend 
Christmas Day on board a British man-of-war ; and 
at the banquet on board the Serapis his health was . 
drunk with ‘'Highland honours.” She and her 
consort, the Osborne ^ were then ordered to Bomba}' 
to refit for the homeward voyage ; while the Prince 
repaired to Lord Northbrook’s house at Barrack- 
pore, a few miles from Calcutta. 

On. Sunday he visited Chandernagore, now --save 
Pondicherry — the only relic of French ascendency 
in India, the little settlement to which we have had 
to refer more than once in the days of Du])leix and 
(riive ; the administrator of wliich is now only a 
lieutenant in tlie French army, and which, but loi 
British valour and the fortune of war, might 
been the capital of a I'Vcnch India. 

At Govcmnient House, on Monday, the Prince 
received embassies from Nepaul and Burmali, and 
was present at a singular entertainment in the 
grounds of Belvedere House, wliicli is the otficial 
residence of the Lieulcnant-Governor of Bengal, 
and is engrafted on all that remains of the “Garden 
House” of Warren Hastings. There were assem- 
bled the elite of Calcutta, and, as the dusk had 
fallcii; the gardens were beautifully illuminated with 
festoons of lamps that gleamed amid the luxuriant 
foliage. 

On tliis occasion, “Sir Richard Temple had 
brought down from the confines of the north-eastein 
frontier of India a l^evy of the representatives of 
the wild Naga tribes. The men were fine, stalwart 
fellows, the women ugly and puny; the dress of 
the former chiefly consisted of fantastic ornaments, 
sticking up from their heads ; the women were girt 
from waist to mid-leg in horse-blankets., They 
exhibited a oirious native dance,' something like 
our country dance ; but the music was fantastic, 
and the step grotesque. Then two Naga warriors, 
stuck all over with tasselled porcupine-quills, and 
each carrying a leather buckler and a formidable 
hatdret, like a chopper, sprang into the ateia, and 
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went through the pantomime of a single combat. 
To these succeeded Naga javelin-men, cariying 
long spears, with sihields of wicker-work, topped 
with feathers ; and the fury and agility with which, 
to the exciting strains of martial music, they de- 
spatched hordes of imaginary enemies, made up a 
spectacle not to be described.'* 

On the 28th of December the Prince held a 
Icvce at Government House, when no less than 
2,000 presentations were made, ending with native 
orticers. A State dinner and a native entertain- 
ment in the beautiful grounds of the villa of 
Belgatchia followed. These grounds were laid out, 
and the mansion built, by Durarkanath Tayon, a 
nathe gentleman, who has left an honoured name 
in Calcutta, as the giver of many sumptuous en- 
lertaiiiinents, given to make tlic Europeans and 
Bengalees better understand each other. All the 
great native princes were present on this occasion, 
when a Hindoo pundit presented to His Royal 
1 liglincss, on a gold plate, a cocoa-nut, some paddy, 
cl fc^v blades of grass, a gold coin, and a bouquet 
of flowers, as emblems of Indian fertility, plenty, 
aiul wealth ; while their Vedic students blessed him 
in song. On tliis occasion the nautch dance was 
a failure ; but a melody, to which some lines of 
Hafiz had been set, was performed by native 
amateurs, whose singing was nasal, monotonous, 
and dccstitute of modulation, to the accompaniment 
of the sitar, a species of gittem. 

Among the feats displayed on this evening was 
that performed by an ingenious native musician on 
two silver flutes with his neck. At first it was 
thought he produced the notes by ventriloquism, 
as the flutes were without holes or stops; but it 
seems there is a very delicate apparatus within the 
instrument, so extremely fine that the smallest 
quantity of air, propelled by the pressure of the 
neck on the mouth of the tube, suffices to produce 
sound. 

New Year’s Day, 1876, was inaugurated by the 
Prince holding a Grand Chapter of the Star of 
India. Most gorgeous and stately was the scene 
of this episode, but similar to that when the Duke 
of Edinburgh held the first Grand Chapter. It 
was iri an extensive meadow, carpeted with the 
greenest turf, and enclosed by canvas, about a mile 
from Government House ; with guards — battalions 
nf Sikhs, bronzed soldiers from the Punjaub, and 
picked men of Bengal — under arms at the entrances 
to ascertain the rank of all those who claimed admit- 
tance. There were sixteen pavilions, adorned with 
pennons of the chosen colours of the knight to 
whom they belonged ; and beside stood one, who 
might lie termed his esquire, in a fantastic dress of 
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his master’s fancy. At the north-eastern extremity 
was a dais with silver pillars, canopied with blue 
silk, the colour of the Order. On this were two 
chairs ; one, of silver and blue, for Lord North- 
brook, with a crown behind and golden lions at 
the sides. On the right was a similar chair, with 
the triple plume, for the Prince of Wales. In rear 
of this dais, and along the sides of it, were the 
rows of seats for spectators — native grandjes, 
British officers in full uniform, and ladies in brilliant 
costumes. Marines and sailors lined the approach 
to the grand entrance, and .a strong military band 
encircled the staff from which the Union Jack was 
floating; but everywhere there was a somewhat 
incongruous combination of European and Asiatic 
equipments. 

The Rajahs ol Jheend and Jodpore arrived first, 
about eight a.m., in all their Oriental splendour, and 
there was the Duke of Sutherland in the tartan of a 
Highland regiment, l.ord Alfred Paget in the uni- 
form of a general, and Sir William Gregory in diplo- 
matic costume with the collar of St. Michael and 
St. George ; nor were the gilded hats, red collars, 
green dragons, and serpent-headed swords of the 
representatives of the King of Burmah wanting. 
Amid the thunder of saluting guns, the clash of 
presented arms, the crash of bands, the hurrying 
of aides-de-camp and umbrella-bearers, 
arrived at eight with all the grand commando- 
preceded by the camp-marshal, Captain R. S 
Grant of the Royal Artillery. 

Each knight commander was preceded by six mci^, 
at arms and a standard-bearer. The little Begun j 
of Bhopal was llic first to enter, muffled uj) aijj 
■vve have already descril>?;d« but in the blue of the 
Order with a shield in the place where her right arm 
would be, and the medal of the Order hung over her 
mufflings. Two pages in yellow turbans lield her 
train till she reached her seat. Sir Salar Jung, in 
black — one account says dark lilac — velvet embroi- 
dered with gold, followed ; and there were Puttiala, 
ablaze of brilliants ; Lord Napier, his breast covered 
with medals; Sir Bartle Frere; Scindia, with a white 
hat and blue feather ; and his rival Elolkar in a red 
puggaree ; Jeyporc the Rajpoot, his robe supported 
by boys with yellow sugar-loaf Iiatsi Rewah in a 
diamond helmet, from which a diamond fringe fell 
over his neck and ears. 

Close after the cortege of Scindia came that of 
the Prince. Twelve^ officers of his suite preceded 
him ; over his head was borne a gold-and-crimson 
umbrella, and little midshipmen in the costume! 
of the age of Charles II., in blue and silver witli^ 
plumed hats, bore up his train. The great tent amJ 
dais now j^resented a most brilliant appearance, “ J 1 
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two lines m front of the central figures on the throne 
were the great princes of India ablaze with jewels. 
Behind them were their attehdants, scarcely less 
brilliant. At the further end of the line were the 
royal servants with fans and pt^kahs (chowries?) of 
crimson and gold, and other emblems of royalty. 
Beyond were many other chiefs in wonderful dia- 
monds and precious stones, among them the de- 
puiaiion from Nepaul, and the ^ambassadors from 
Burmah* in pearl helmets. Officers of the fleet and 
ri^iy, officials in court dress, and several officers in 
foreign uniform were, present in this assembly.'* 

On the Prince assuming his seat, the secretary of 
the Order declared the Chapter to be oj)ened. The 
roll was called, and the first led to the foot of the 
throne was the Rajah of Jodpore; he had the 
golden collar of the Order put round his neck by 
tlie Prince, who, in doing so, neither arose nor 
lifted his helmet, but said : — “ In the name of the 
Queen, and by Her Maje.sty's command, I here 
invest you wth the honourable insignia of the Star 
of India, of which most exalted Order Her Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to appoint you a knight 
grand commander.*' 

'fhen followed a blast of trumpets with a salute 

of seventeen guns, amid which the rajah was led to 

liis seat beneath his banner. The aged Rajah of 

ol sr^i^we^xvith a grand white beard, was next installed. 

knights were created with much greater speed, 

still with much ceremony; though a remarkable 

^'^‘onour was conferred on two Scottish gentlemen — 

^Colonel the Hon. Henry Ramsay, and Mr. W, Rose 

‘Robinson, who were the last ; for not only did they 

obtain the collar of the Order from the hand of the 

Prince, but each received«an accolade on the shouh 

. ♦. 

(ler from his sword, creating them Knights Bachelors 
of Great Britain, and then the Chapter was declared 
ciissolved. The Viceroy's guard and the knight 


commanders and companions followed in reverse 
order of their entry, so that frpm the durbar tent 
there seemed to flow an array of banners, plumes, 
dazzling colours, the like of which was never 
seen even at the coronation of a kirig of Hungary. 
Nowhere else could be seen such a combination of 
Asiatic costumes.** . 

But this splendid gathering did not close the fes- 
tivities of the New Year's Day, which included the 
unveiling by the Prince of a statue of the unfor- 
tunate Lord Mayo on the Maidaun ; a polo match 
between the players of Calcutta and Munipore; and 
a display of fireworks, to witness which the former 
city poured forth its myriads, and the spectacle of 
these tens of thousands of brown visages, lit up 
by mortars, rockets, and coloured fires, was a sight 
alone worth beholding, and that will be seldom if 
ever seen again. 

By ten in the morning the Prince left Cal- 
cutta by train for Bankipore, all the native princes 
attending at Government House to take their leave 
of him. The Prince was reminded by Lord North- 
brook that Bankipore, the chief civil station of the 
important division of Patna, was the great head- 
quarters of the local administration which coped 
with the destitution in Tirhoot ; thus it was, with 
graceful propriety, he visited the chief seat of 
the famine, where those men who had devoted 
themselves to the humane ta.sk of grappling with 
that distress were now thanked in person by the 
heir to the British throne. The great districts of 
j Tirhoot, Chumparun, and Sarun, lying to the north 
of it, contain more British settlers than any other 
country region in India. The cultivation of the 
indigo plant is the chief rural industry of these 
I districts, and this is in the hands of an enter- 
prising body of planters, than whom Her Majesty 
has no more loyal subjects. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

RESIGNATION OF LORD NORTHBROOK. — ARTILLERY EXPERIMENTS AT DELHI. — ^^POOR RtTROPRANS 
IN INDIA. —THE PRINCE OF WALES AT BENARES, ETC. 

On the 4th of January it was publicly announced ! hcBvy labours of his office during another season in 
in London that Lord Northbrook was to retire from * India. He thus withdrevir from his onerous post, 
the Government of India, after fulfilling the im- 1 not because he had any difference with the Home 
portant duties of Viceroy for four years. At the j Office, but .simply for the reason stated. Appointed 
close of the preceding summer his lordship had j to the viceroyalty within a fortnight of Lord Mayo’s 
intimated that he did not feel able to fulfil the i assassination, his term would have expireef in 1877; 
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but the the linxieties of ruling had 

overtasked his &eri^ ; and wEen he did return 
his services His predecessor 

had entereid he^ and jsoul into the great work'set 
before him. He had felt all the responsibilities of 
his pb^doh, and^ had learned and unlearned many 
thipgs ; to his sudden fall by the ass^sin*s dagger 
deprived, the State of those ^uits of good govem- 
mto and administration which had ripened in 
his mmd. C^ed suddenly to succeed him, Lord 
Northbrook found the East a land with which his 
services at the Board of Control had rendered him 
hot unfamiliar ; thus, he did not approach his new 
duties unprepared. Yet, the ordeal he liad to pass 
through, widi the famine and all its* unforeseen 
emergencies, was a severe one* and it should 
always be borne in mind, says a journahst, in judg- 
ing of a modern viceroy’s career, that he is subject 
to influences which did not exist before the electric 
wire stretched to his remote abode. Day by day, 
for good or ill, the Home Government and British 
opinwn, such as it is, exert an ever-increasing force 
upon the ruler of India. He is no longer what he 
was in the era of Wellesley or Hastings, still less in 
the days of Dalhousie. His actions come under 
the almost hourly review of the India Office, and 
the temptation to give and seek advice is powerful 
on* both sides. If the viceroy is a strong man, he 
runs the risk of falling into collision with the Secre- 
tary of State ; if he is made of yielding material, he 
has two masters — one tlic Civil Service, the other 
at Westminster. Under such severe conditions, an 
Indian viceroy is fettered as he never was before 
the Mutiny, and the difficulties of his position are 
proportionately increased. 

The 4th and '5th of January, 1876, witnessed 
the inauguration of some important experiments in 
artillery and rifle fire at Delhi. A feeling having 
prevailed among many officers that the musketry 
practice was not sufficiently practical, Lord Napier 
of Magdala, when commanding in India, caused 
certain experiments to be made, with a view to 
ascertaining the effect of field-guns and rifles under 
as close an imitation to actual warfare as could be 
managed; and, following this initiative, General 
Sir Frederick Haines, an officer who had seen a 
'vast amount of Indian service, and had his horse 
killed under him at Ferozeshah, instituted field 
firing " as a regular prirt of the musketry course ; 
and, on the occasion referred to, the locality chosen 
was kept a secret It was of a strong nature, and 
supposed to be occupied by two batteries of horse 
<ind three of field artillery, three regiments of 
cavalry, cgid nine eight-company battalions, which 
were represented by screens and dummies. Flags 


indicated the general line, and periodical explo- 
sions the position of the gtfns. Mud figures re- 
presented t^eskirmidrers, three feet in height, as 
they were supposed tp ^ JqieeUng; and screens, six 
feet in height, appeared, as the reserves. 

The attacking force, of five batteries 

of artillery and eleven regiments of foot ; the 
former to cover the deployment, of the latter, apd 
then advance, opened at distances varying from 
2,600 to 1,100 yards; and, after a time, “cease 
firing ” sounded, to enable the markers to ascertain 
tlie results. During the second stage the artillery 
advanced to closer range, while the infantry formed 
to attack at about 1,000 yards, and advanced firing 
till within 600, when “cease” was sounded 
again, and the hits were marked off When the 
“ cease ” sounded a third time, the infantry^ were 
within half that distance. In the next stage, they 
were supposed to be within eighty yards of tlie 
enemy, all the advances being ovejj^open ground ; 
and the results were. these: — 

“ The artilleiy fired 1,172 rounds of common and 
segment shell and shrapnel, both percussion and 
time fuses being used. The number of hits wa^ 
921, but in many cases from eight to twelve were 
made on the same image of a man ; and, judging 
from the results recorded, with regard 
enemy’s guns, it is pretty evident that the 
of men placed /iors de combat by artillery was Do- 
than 100, or about one man for every twelve rounii^f- 
Three guns were also dismounted. It used to lA 
calculated that to kill a man his weight in lead wa&l 
required. We have, since the introduction of jiffes\ 
made an enormous steg^ in advance, especially 
considering the increase of range. At Delhi the 
number of hits by rifle bullets was 3,747 ; but 
many men were, no doubt, hit several times, an<l 
some of the bullets would, if fired against living 
men, have either inflicted but a slight graze or 
have glanced off a breastplate or button; and to 
attain the result above indicated, 68,024 rounds 
were fired. If, therefore, we make a very moderate 
deduction for men wounded more than once, e 
arrive at thirty rounds for each man disabled. Un- 
fortunately the hits of the first period were, with 
regard to one battery, included in the return of the 
second period. It may be mentioned that, ex 
eluding the hits on one battery of the defenders 
not recorded, there were, in the first period, i6r. 
hits by bullets ; the number of rounds fired . being 
10,225. Assuming that the number of asualtie.s 
in the battery alluded to was the mean of the bat 
teries on each side, only one man is to be added 
to the recorded total of 161. Mailing reasonable 
deductions for men wounded slightly, or more than 
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once, wc find, at the distance of between 600 and Early in* Janitary, 1876, a memorial was pre- 
fjoo yards, about one shot in twenty disabled a sented to Lord Northbrook, praying him to take 
man. Such a result must be deemed very satis- measures for the appointment of; a special com- 
factor)^ for the ground fired over was strange to mission to inquire into the destitution which existed 
the troops. During the second stag^^— between among the British and Eurasian working popula- 
600 and 300 yards — 37,837 rounds were fired, and tion. The cause of their exrieme poverty was 
1,794 hits made. Making deductions al5 above, found by the memorialists to be principally the sub- 
tl at would give one man disabled for every twenty- stitution of native labour in the presidencies ; and 
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three cartridges burnt In the third stage — between 
300 up to 80 yards — there were 19,962 rounds 
fired, and 1,792 hits .made, or, after deductions, 
rather more than twelve rounds to each man 
disabled.” 

Tliough a vast amount of uuaimed fire, owing to 
the trajectory, struck supports and reserves at the 
longer range, while at the medium bullets passed 
over both, taking the Delhi experiments as a whole 
they were deemed eminently successful; and the 
Commander-in-chief ordered that field firing” 
shall be practised annually at ever>^ station in 
India. 


the remedies suggested were these : First, the 
creation of new industries, or the further develop- 
ment of those which were existing, offering a field 
of employment for European and Eurasian labour ; 
secondly, the establishment of industrial schools, 
of large centres of industry, and industrial homes, 
together with amendment of the law relating to 
European vagrancy ; and, lastly, *thc establishment 
of colonies on the hilhranges, and on the islands in 
the Bay of Bengal. . 

In conclusion, the memorialists drew Lord 
Northbrook's attention to the fact that, consequent 
upon their great poverty, the classes for whom they 
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appealed were compelled to mix with natives of Monkey, which is one of the living idols of 
the lowest caste, with whom their children came in Hindoo worship. This fane is situated amid ij 
contact, the result being that immorality and vice grove of orange, plantain, palm, and citron-tree:, , 
were increased to an alarming extent) and that and, on his entrance, the Prince was supplied wiih 
such a state of things, it was urged, lowered the a plate of parched peas and white siveetnieais. 
* prestige of Bntish Government in the eyes of the ^ The people were silent but respectful, and every 
native population.” | precaution was taken that prudence could suggest 

On the sth of January, the Prince of Wales I to ensure safety among the multitude of fanatics. . 



VIKW OF Tllk t6pE or temple 01^ DHAMEIl, NEAR BENARES. 


arrived at Benares, the holy city of the brahminical 
religion in Lower India, from all parts of which 
vast numbers of pilgrims resort thither, to visit the 
temples and perform “poojahs,” according to their 
castes, and to add to the number of Gossains — 
half hermits, or holy beggars, who abound there. 
The Prince became the guest of the lieutenant- ! 
governor, in the camp adjacent to the city, where, 
attended by Sir John Strachey, he held a reception, 
which was attended by the De.hi princes. He 
visited the Rajah of Vizianagram, and then the 
Hindoo temples, which previously had been cleared 
of all persons by the guardians of the Durga ' 
80 


Before sunset he proceeded up the river to Ram‘ 
nuggur, the palace of the Maharajah of Benares, 
there to remain until the intended illuminalionb 
should be completed. He was thus enabled to 
see the city by sunset in all its splendour. On 
the right bank of the Ganges lies the level plain, 
but on the left rises the great city, so grand, with 
all its palaces and temples towering high in air 
above the landing-places — which are flights ot 
hundreds of stone steps, forty or fifty feet broad, 
and named the hauls of Scindia, Nagpore, Vizi- 
anagram, and Perhma, from those whose princely 
mansions are close by. 
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When darkness fell the Prince entered a barge which Outram kept many 1,876. 

of long and narrow form, with two wooden horses, cannon pealed by tlie Goo: — 

nearly the size of life, rearing at its prow. The tini^re, he descended into 
hull was painted green, and on it were depicted remains of Claude Martin, ito take 
water-plants, hsh, and birds. Golden fringes becjueathed a vast fortune ' com- 
adorned the canopy, below which were seats of He viewed the line of Colin existed 
l)Iue velvet. Towed by a small steamer, and the ruins of the Residency, aiopop'iki- 
followed by the European poplilation in lighter the foundation stoi^5^^^erty was 
barges, that of the Prince came slowly down the few sepoys who>ji|l*ife^6hal irf 
great stream to the railway bridge. All day long the British^iiJn ' 1857 had remained faithful to 
thousands of natives had been engaged in placing the RrrS'overnment, and which was erected at 
padelhy or tens of thousands of little earthen ivate expense of Lord Northbrook, 

wherever such a vessel could be placed, filled w xhe site chosen was near Aitken’s Post, where 


oil and supplied with a wick, whicli, 

V .ime, burned brightly ; and thus the whff*^ight 
liver gleamed with light, ptesentingj. city and 
btxond description grand, whei^a spectacle 
tier, its wondrous edifices st9^ng tier above 
relief against the dark bl^^ out in brilliant 
of lights were reflectcd^^l^y beyond. Myriads 
the river ^glassy, sav^^ ^be glassy surface of 
forms of those broken by the dusky 

through ^ancl bathing all night 

aunched upon 1 hundreds of little lamps were 
I rmce from R^ bosom. The departure of the 
.'vdute, salvoes announced by a royal 

* r;.tbalIoons. ^ j-Qckets, and the ascent of 100 
' ''"''^V’herc, by the process of time, the 
s hacf uieen washed away, the gaps were veiled 
arcades, divans, and lattice-work, illuminated, 
ire seemed to fleck the whole surface of the river. 
^Tpon every step of the ghauts lamps were pl.iccd 
‘in rows, a few inches apart, and along every hori- 
zontal line of the towers and palae es a])ove : thus 
every edifice was marked out in light ; while thou- 
sands of persons, whose figures appeared in black 
outline against these vivid floods of flame, pre- 
sented an appearance tliat was somewhat demoniac. 

On the following day the Prince 'was at Lucknow, 
escorted by General Chamberlain and Sir George 
Cowper,’ the Chief Commissioner of Oude ; and 
on the 7th he courteously received the lineal 
descendants of Mirza Jehanghir Shah, heir of Shah 
.Alum, the last independent King of Delhi, and last 
of the dynasty of the mighty Timoiir. At the native 
lovt^e there came many Talookdars and descendants 
of the kings of Oude. Attended by the Duke of 
Sutherland and others, he drove to see the Dilk- 
hoosa and Sccunderbagh, all shattered in ruin as 
the cannon left it ; and where the pipes of the High- 
landers sent their welcome sound to the soldiers of 
Havelock Inglis. He visited the place where 
the noble received his death-wound, where 

die Bays cl and Smith fell, where lawrencc 
tUed, and w glorious Havelock lies at rest, 

tb^cT the rc he Aliimbagh, in the towers of 

Comn*. 
shall be ^ 

India. 


the natives chiefly fought. Among the troops under 
arms were the 14th, 65th, and 66th Native Infantry; 
and the Prince’s escoft was composed of the 13th 
Hussars and 19th Bengal Cavalry. A circle of 
trees, heavy with foliage, deep groves of bright 
green leaves, enclosed the whole scene, to which 
more eflect was given by the troops presenting arms 
and the artillery saluting the survivors of the native 
defenders of Lucknow, who had been collected 
from different parts of Oude. ^ 

Grizzled and grey, about 200 of these faithful 
veterans were drawn uj) in old uniforms as varied 
as their castes and races, their breasts covered with 
the medals they had won in that terrible contest, 
wben they manned the charred ruins of Lucknow 
against the masses of the rdiels. Some were tall 
and manly Sikhs ; others wiry little Bengalees, 
half-caste Punjaubecs, and men from the coast of 
Malabar. On the other side of the memorial 
mound were about a humlred Europeans, including 
five ofticors — Major Coibct, Dr. Eayrer, and three 
others, also survivors of the defence of Lucknow ; 
and the Prince kindly suggested that all should be 
presented to him. 

Then the sight that followed could never be 
forgotten by those who saw it, as the veterans filed 
past, many of them being barely able to walk. 
Many of them were Sonbahbars and Jemidars, who 
had risen from the ranks, since the days of the 
Mutiny. As they went by, saluting the Prince, at 
the bidding of General Probyn they held out the 
hilts of their swords, which the Prince touched, and 
saluting again, each native officer passed on. It 
was long since many of them had been on parade, 
but the golden maxims taught by discipline were 
remembered still ; though some there were dis- 
posed to linger and gaze wistfully into the pleasing 
open face of the Burra Sa/u^. “ Oh, let me see 
him ! ” exclaimed one who was nearly blind ; then, 
peering into the face of the Prince, he tlianked 
Heaven for having “ lived till to-day.” 

Among those i^resent was old Ungad, once 
famous as a scout, and Carronjee La(l, the com- 
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appealed were compelle^^”''^^^^ night the 

the lowest caste^ with Colin Campbell, 

contact; the result beir^^ an evening fete to 
were increased to an ^^gh, and presented him 
such a state of things, "what significant gift, as the 
prestige of Irtish, Go^'g^ven was the ancient palace 
native population. 

’ and shot-riven ruins of the Residency 

were carefully inspected ; there, happily, the spot 
where each particularly gallant deed was done is 
indicated by tablets — indicating Inglis' quarters in 
the Sikh Square, the house where Gubbins lived 
and where brave Lawrence died \ nor was the 
beautifully-kept cemetery where his bones lie, with 
those of others who died during the long siege of 
Lucknow, forgotten. 

At Cawnpore, as at that city, clearances on a 
great scale had been effected, and ruins swept away, 
so that nothing remains of the old station, from the 
site of Wyndham's te/d du poni to the Memorial 
Church, which stands outside the line of Wheeler’s 
old Ci^renchments. 

On Monday, the loth, the Prince halted at 
Cawnpore when en route from Lucknow to Delhi. 
He drove from the station to the Memorial 
Church, and afterwards visited the Memorial Gar- 
dens, where he stood for some minutes in silence 
by the monument that covers the well where our 
dead are lying. 

A full moon had risen in a cloudless sky when 
we started for these historic places,” says a corre- 
spondent, whom we are tempted to quote at full 
length. “ Of course, there was a certain order to 
l^e observed — quite different from what the chrono- 
logical course of events would warrant ; but in the 
end everything was shown us. The first place to 
which we drove was the well, situated in the centre 
of magnificent gardens, at the gates of which all 
natives were requested to remain. Slowly moving 
up the pathway, between richly-flowering beds of 
roses, the cuttings for which had come from Eng- 
land, we come at last to the Memorial, ‘ sacred to 
the perpetual memory ’ of the slain. As is already 
well known, the well is covered by a marble seraph, j 
which, with outstretched winp, watches over the | 
place where the dead were hidden. I cannot de- 
■scribe tl^ effect of the bright moon's rays on the 
^vhite marble work — how the whole memorial stood | 
out in its lonely grandeur on that delightful night j 
They did well to exclude natives from the place : I 
the feeling aroused by the, sight of that memorial 
and the adjacent graveyard is not congenial to them. 
The slaughter-house where women and children 
were hacked to pieces is gone ; but scores of grave.s 
some with monuments erected by ‘ passers by,* by 
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* brother soldiers,' by ^men of the regiment, ’ and 
some without either name or date, tell their own 
story. Over each hang roses from England ; the 
grass is carefully tended, the pathways admirably 
kept. If they must be buried in alien soil, no more 
beautiful spot could be discovered in the world. 
From thence to the Memorial Church, which is ar 
extremely pretty red |Drick building, and built on the 
site of Wheeler's entrenchment, was no very greal 
distance. It has only just been consecrated, an( 
has, therefore, an appearance of newness, which doe^ 
not quite accord with the objects around it. li 
also boasts an echo, which, I am told, bewilders the 
clergyman afid astonishes his hearers ; so that, or 
the whole, it is scarcely a success. But we liar 
little time for a prolonged in.spection, having tr 
hurry away to the river side where the Nana began 
his miserable butcheries. Coming to the top of c 
slope which led down to the water's edge, we were 
requested to dismount, there being no roail foi 
carriages; and quitting the vehicles, therefore, al 
the corner where the victims first gave themselves 
into the hands of their destroyersi* and where, latci 
on, the brother of the Nana was hanged on a gallows 
we passed down the gully which wrs before us. li 
was no great length — some 200 yarcL^perhaps — anc 
then the Hindoo temple in which th\i Nana pla-i^ 
his cannon was reached. The scene*, of 
villany is happily a ruin, yet not so greatly destroy^ 
as to prevent a full appreciation of what took pla^ 
on that memorable day. On the left of the pil! 
was the jilace at which th& fugitives embarked 
their desire was to pass the ; 6*ple, and so go dowr 
the river. The Nana had stationed his men al: 
along the shore on the opposite side of the river, 
and in the temple too; and how he used them need 
not be related again. An aged Hindoo said that 
the Nana, after giving the order for the massacre, 
ran away. I cannot trust myself to give expression 
to the feelings which we experienced as we looked 
at the astonishing scene in the bright moonlight.”^' 
The Prince did not visit the Suttee Chaura Ghaut, 
now better known by the evil appellation of The 
Slaughter Ghaut,” chiefly because his time was short. 
In the evening his special train started for Delhi, 
for which place lie travelled all night, and arrived 
at eight next morning, to find that beautiful city 
en fUe to welcome him, the son of a mightier 
monarch than even Aurungzebe. There were few 
decorations, for the authorities of Delhi relied on 
the arcliitectural grandeur of the city, and the 
military display they could make, as sufficient for 
the occasion. Thus, the route to the cantonments, 
tlirough the heart of Delhi, was four miles in length, 
* Daily T€lfgrapk, Jan., 1876. 
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and lined by 18,000 troops — Horse and Foot 
British, Sikhs, and Ghoorkas, in scarlet and blue, 
in grey and buff, in green and yellow, with bands 
fjlaying and colours flying, formed the double line, 
through which he passed on horseback, accompanied 
by Ix)rd Napier of Magdala and Sir R. H. Davies, 
till he issued from the Lahore Gate, and across the 
long rocky ridge, the scene of many a fierce contest 
a 1857, and thence to the camp near the 
r ourse, where he was to be lodged in the heart 
[ if tl 1 c army In this route he skirted the glacis of the 
fort, behind the ramparts of which rise the red and 
white marble domes and cupolas of the royal palace; 

I he Sclingliur, once the abode of thc<Jreat Mogul, 
the Tartar Emperor of India; he passed the beau- 
tiful Jumna Musjid, on the thirty-two great steps 
□f which were throngs of officers in full uniform, 
ind ladies in gay dresses; past the KotwalleC; 
where Mocison hung the corpses of the princes he 
had shot ; and through the mfigruficcnt “ street of 
diver,” while Ihc red morning sun, piercing through 
lie ha/c, was gilding/domc, and tower, the ruins 
)f old Dcllii, and' the ribbed shaft of the mighty 
Koutub Minan ;On the evening of the 12th a grand 
>all was given, | in splendour exceeding anything 
Jiat Delhi liad tvitnessed since its kings were lords 
^<'all India, in the centre of the suite of rooms, 
ojy* this occasion, was the hall of the 
^ nous peacock throne, carried off by Nadir Shah 
I 1739, and the original ceiling of which was silver. 
)f 1,500 guests who were present, only 300 were 
ladies, The lieutenant-governor gave the Prince 
an open-air entertainment on the 13th, at the base 
of the Routub Minar, wliich stands in the ruin- 
covered plain, ten miUs from modern Delhi, and 
to the summit of which he ascended. He also 
visited the stately tomb of Houmayoun.* Some 
brilliant military manccuvres, performed by the great 
force of all arms in Delhi, closed tlie royval visit on 
the 1 4lh ; and four days subsequent found the Prince 
in the city of Lahore, the capital of the Punjaub. 

In addition to the large assemblage of Euro- 
juMUS who welcomed him, on the plateau before 
lire fort were the encampments of the chiefs of 
the Punjaub, who had come with all their followers 
to do him honour, and whose tents extended for 
miles. In front of each camp floated the great 
banner of a rajah. Their elephants, gorgeously 
trapped, with howdahs of gold or silver, stood in 
lines ; and there were also their beautiful led-horses, 
caparisoned in gold and silver ; and every rajah’s 
troops, regular and irregular, lined the roadway 
uiuLt arms. Thu.s -‘"Iwance and sword sparkled, 
arsuour flashed, morion, cuirass, plume, banner — 
* Tiftm. 
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all were bright and beautiful, with such a combina- 
tion of colours as fairly astouished the beholders. 
The very spirit of chivalry hovered over these 
martial faces and noble forms — the stately chiefs 
making obeisance amidst the roll of the drums, 
the blare of the trumpets, and the clang and out- « 
burst of strange instruments.” 

Along these varied lines, for four miles, the 
Prince rode to Government House, an edifice, which 
had been originally the tomb of a cousin of the 
Emperor Ackbar, where stood a guard of honour 
of the 92nd Gordon Highlanders, with their colours 
and pipers; and hither came the native munici- 
pality, attired in turbans of the finest muslin, in 
gowns and robes of gold brocade, with coils of 
rubies, emeralds, and pearls around their necks, to 
present an address from the citizens of Lahore. 

After holding a levdc, the Prince visited the gaol, 
which was filled witli wild and ferocious ruffians. 
Among these were two Thugs, who were brought 
before him for inspection. One, aged seventy, had 
murdered more tlian 250 persons in his time ; the 
other admitted that he had disposed of only thirty- 
five. They showed the Prince how the strangling- 
cord was used. The Prince then asked for the 
liberation of two unfortunate Englishmen, who had 
been sentenced for embezzlement, and of twenty 
eight other prisoners who were natives. He visiterl 
the fort, palace, and tomb of the old Lion of 
Lahore — Runjeet Sing, of famous memory — and 
saw the sun setting over the broad fertile plains, 
and the placid flow of the majestic river. A grand 
fete in the Shalimar Gardens followed ; and next 
day he crossed the Caslimcriau frontier to visit 
Jummoo the Magnificent, which occupies the right 
bank of the Taiii, a tributary of the Chenab, and 
is governed by its own maharajah. Pie was met 
by the latter with his suite, all mounted on richl)' 
caparisoned elephants ; and the route from the 
river to the town was lined by his troops, clad in 
picturesque uniforms and gaudy antique costumes, 
the most striking of w^hich were bright suits of 
cliain mail, in the fashion of the first Crusade ; 
while others had helmets and cuirasses, like those 
of the French Cent Gardes, but with crooked 
swords and old flint pistols. 

This was about sunset : beyond the town were 
silent and solemn-like hills, and all aroAid it was 
dense jungle. The evening was cloudy, but the 
sun burst out ere he sank, and lit the landscape 
with marvellous effect. Pink, orange, dark 
purple, fell upon the snow-capped ridges,” says 
an eye-witness ; threw the three-peaked Tri-conta 
into bold relief ; glittered upon the dome and 
minarets, the golden spires and white stoAe building^^ 
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of Jummoo; lightened the dark green of the jungle; 
and tlien left us in gloom/’ But the city was illu- 
minated, and thickly studded with blue lights. 

Next day saw the city filled with Cashmerian 
troops in honour of the Prince, and many were the 
strange costumes seen. Among them were those 
of the Persians, with high, black Astrakhan caps, 
long cloaks, gaiters, and sandals ; some with bell- 
rnouihed blunderbusses, slung across their backs. 
'Fhe maharajah presented the Prince with a sword 
worth, at the lowest calculation, ^10,000. It 
was studded from pommel to chape with precious 
stones. 

On the 2 2nd the Prince returned to Lahore, and 
was present at a ball, given by the Sikh sirdirs and 
wealthy natives, in the hall of the Government 
College. His tlirone was placed under a canopy ; 
along the walls were the emblazoned shields of the 
Punjaub chiefs, and under each stood, motionless 
on a pedestal, a Punjaubec, either in chain armour 
or uniform, armed to the tcelli. Among tliose 
presciU:ed on tliis occasion were some remote 
members of the royal house of Delhi and of the 
royal family of Afghanistan, one of whom, the 
Sliahzadali Shapoor, had been seated on the throne. 
There were also descendants of Nanak Shah, 
founder of the Sikh faith in the fifteenth century ; 
aiid of Govind Sing, who made the Sikhs a great 


military power. There, too, were Rajpoots, Patans, 
and wild-looking Beloochees, gathered from the 
most distant slopes of the Suleiman range, the 
representatives of fallen dynasties, of lost causes, 
and fierce antipatliies of caste and creed, wlio now 
salaamed before the Prince of Wales, and frequently 
kissed the edge of the golden carpet on \vhich his 
feet rested; and many were summoned, one by 
one, to receive from him the medals and ribanclS, 
which were fixed on the breast by an aide-de-camp. 
After tills, from the roof of the edifice, the Prince 
looked down upon Lahore illuminated, when every 
street and edifice were traced out in lines of 
vivid light. A nautch followed, and a supper, 
at which the band of the ist Royal Scots sang 
glees. 

At Wuzeerabad the Prince performed the cere- 
mony of opening the Alexandra Bridge of the 
Punjaub Northern State Railway, which spans the 
Chcnal), and had been constructed by Alexander 
Grant, C.E. Commenced in November, 1871, it 
is one of the greatest works of its kind, being 
9,300 feet long, in sixty-four spans, with founda- 
tions seventy feet deep. 

From Lahore the Prince travelled to Agra on 
the 24th, pausing only at t^if‘-ltolyr^ity of Umritsir 
to see the Golden Temple ^ikhs, to 
600 uknlecs^ or priests, are atta^rhed. 


CHAPTER 

THE PRINCE OF WALES AT AGRA, GWALIOR, 

At nine in the morning the royal train came in 
sight of Agra, the Parasu Rama of the Hindoos, 
and one of the keys of Western India, towering 
lip amid the golden haze, for a strong wind was 
blowing, and clouds of dust were drifting upward 
from the sandy soil. Sir John Strachey, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, 
received him at the station with the usual staff and 
:guard of^ honour, while beyond it, lining the road- 
way, were 200 elephants, belonging to powerful 
rajahs, bearing howdahs of , gold and silver, with 
long trappings of wonderful splendour. Outside 
these was a veritable sea of turbaned heads. 
Among the armed retainers were men accoutred 
with matchlocks, javelins, and old-fashioned pistols. 
H.M, loth Hussars and 15th Bengal Cavalry 
formed the escort; along the route were erected 
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JKYPORl , AND THE TEI^AI OF NEPAUL, ETC. 

platforms, whereon were bands playing and women 
dancing, under bright streamers and triumphal 
arches. 

High over all rose the stately fort of Agra, with 
its massive walls of deep red sandstone, seventy 
feet in height, with double, and in some places 
triple, lines of crenelated battlement; while oppo- 
site was the Jumim Miisjid, the great mosque of 
Agra, with its three swelling domes of alternate red 
and white courses rising from richly-arched cloisters. 
In a howdah of gold, on a caparisoned elephant 0] 
vast size — the same on which Lord Lake rode intc 
Agra ill 1803 — the Prince proceeded through the 
streets, ivith a gilded umbrella held over him. Tlv 
suite followed on elepliants two abreast, each perso 
alone in a howdah. The latter were all paintf . 
claret colour, with a crown in front, whileu 
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PROCESSION OF ELEPHANTS. 
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housings were, scarlet and black. He proceeded -had less than twenty elephants, fifty camels, six 
thus to the camp <?f Sir Johi^ Strachey, pitched on pieces of cannon, twenty led-horses, and about 20c 
the same ground where General Greathed fought a horse and foot, thougl^ mixny had thrice that num* 
cavalry battle when advancing to raise the siege of ber. The vanguard was composed of infantry in 
Delhi. scarlet; then came two elephants, banner-men, and 

“When the Prince'S elephant arrived in front of matchlock-men on foot; twenty camels with gingals; 
the durbar tent, before which the royal standard two brass guns drawn by whit^ oxen ; cavalry, clad 
floated firom a lofty staff, the aninpl faced round, in red, or blue, or cherry colour, some with casques 
Then in succession, like old-fashioned men-of-war and back and breast-plates^ some in chain armour ; 
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ranging themselves in order of battle one after the 
other, all the elephants passed before the Piince, 
wore round, and backed into the station , in a cur\'ed 
line. Upwards of 150 elephants, bearing European 
.authorities, civil and military, nawabs, rajahs, and 
sirdirs, passed in review, saluting the Prince. All 
this formed a spectacle well conceived and admi- 
rably managed.” Yet th^ scene lost much of its 
splendour owing to a whiriwind of dust. 

“Next day, after a geneial levt^e, preparations 
were made in the afterpoon for a grand procession 
past the Prince of all the native rajahs and nobles, 
with theif followers, on the Maidaun. Few of these 


and ever and anon bands playing a species of 
music that can only l)e described as a noise ; 
while the Rajahs of Boondi, Bekomeer, Kishingar, 
Bhurtpore, Ulwar, Tonck, Dholaporc, Ourtcha, , 
Dutka, Cheskari, Shapone, and Alipore, defilccjft 
past with their suwarries.”* 

The oldest Anglo-Indians averred that they 
never witnessed a procession so vast and so var/ 
The long array of elephants and gingal-catifels^ 
variety of tlie infantry uniforms, the costuy 
armour of the cavalry, the beauty of the 
the gorgeous trappings, the bullock-gh 

* JUtandard, &c. 
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il)cir (loujc siiaj)ed canopies, and the singular com* 
]>) nation of the really magnificent with rather 
stage-like trumpery — all made up a unique and 
iTi.irvel]oiis whole. ' 

111 the evening there was an illumination of the 
] aj-Mahal monument and the adjacent gardens. 
■J'hc scene was one of wondrous effect, A lime- 
played steadily upon that snow-white edifice — 
It'' glory of Agra, wherein lies the favourite wife of 
^)tiah Jehan — and the clouds of a dark and starless 
i.-glu formed an efifcctive background to its mighty 
in:;ss, which is i,ooo feet in breadth by i,86o feet 
Inng. It is formed of pure white marble, and 
rises, fiom a base of solid masonry, twenty-six feet 
above the gardens, 313 feet scpiarc. Its domes and 
minarets are covered with the most exquisite carv- 
ing. It occu])ied 20,000 men twenty years to com- 
plete it, at an outlay of ;^2,ooo,ooo. In honour of 
the Prince the fountains were all playing, and the 
gardens were lit up by coloured lam]>s ; but when 
looking on all the 'wondrous scene, an eye-witness 
wrote, it was iinppssible to forget the thousands 
of workmen who lyad toiled for years to its comjile- 
tion, *Land sightle.ss crew who issued from 

yonder gataHHi the top stone was added, and 
1 he dccreeJnnVbrth that not one of them might 
some other potentate, jealous 
,, , cnVWBIPniglit essay to build a structure as 
. , ^ ^ ‘"dsomc in some foreign land.” 

There would not have been suflicicnl light had 
j^^e object been merely to illuminate the gaidcns; 
>\\i it was in good taste to keep tlicm ns dark as 
fiossible, in order that the Taj might stand out 
i clearer and brighter in llie light. The wliole gkue 
of tlur lime-light was ifiiis thrown upon its vast 
fa(^nde; and the Prince, while standing in shadow, 
('ould sec to the full the exquisite details of iluit 
matchless monument. 

The Prince devoted the afternoon of another 
day .to visiting the torn!) of the great Ackbar, at 
Secundra, near Delhi. He died in 1605, or two 
years after the accession of James VI. of Scotland 
to the British throne, when a few wandering mcr- 
cliants and mariners were all that represented the 
future great fighting and trading company of the 
East Indies. His tomb consists of a solid pyramid, 
suiTOunded by cloisters, galleries, and domes, and 


s of such vast dimension.s that for a year after the 
jgn^uest of the adjacent district, a whole regiment 
^ur cavahy was cantoned in it. 

all liis buildings and doings, the tomb of 
is exceptional, but of great magnificence, 
terrace is 320 feet square by Uiirty feet 
From this rises another, more ornate, 
^ rS6 feet each way; and a third and fourth 
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are added, all of red stone. 'Within and above the 
last is a white marble enclosure, 157 feet each way, 
the outer wall of wliich is entirely composed of 
marble trclUs-wotk of the most beautiful patterns; 
and within this is a colonnade of the same material. 

In the centre of this cloister, on a raised platform, • 
is the tombstone of Ackbar — a splendid piece cf 
arabesque tracing. This, however, is not the true 
burial-place, as the mortal remains of this great • 
king repose under a far plainer stone in a vaulted 
chamber of the basement, thirty-five feet square, 
exactly under the simulated tomb that adorns the 
summit of the mausoleum.* 

The road to it still shows the coshminars, or 
round stone pillars, which were put up, at the dis- 
tance of every two miles, along the imperial Mogul 
routes, extending for more than 700 miles — from 
Agra to Lahore. 

Tlie ITince also visited Futtehporc Sikri* twenty- 
four miles from Agra. Founded chiefly by Ackbar, 
surrounded still by a battlemented wall six miles 
ill length, enclosing moscjues and palaces, tgnples 
and halls — a wilderness of stone it presented in its 
desolation and abandonment to owls, snakes, and 
jackals — the most impressive scene of ruin in the 
world, half buried amid tlic gathering soil and the 
decayed vegetation of years. Then the Prince was 
shown over the ruins by the eleventh descendant of 
a Fakir, whose tomb crowns the mountain on which 
the city stands, and to whose prayers Abul Fa/.il 
asserts Ackbar was indebted for the birth of a son. 

Tlie scene of his next visit was (Lvalior, to which 
we have so often referred in these ])ages — the great 
national fortress which dominates, so to speak, all 
Central India. In a carriage drawn by artillery horses 
he crossed the Chiimbul by a bridge of boats on the 
3 1 St of January, and was met by a cavalry escort 
seven miles from the capital of Maharajah Scindia, 
which was long visible from afar over the plain. 

All the way the route lay between lines of Mahratta 
Horse, in yellow tunics with scarlet turbans, and 
horse-housing of the same colours ; there, too, were 
halberdiers in claret colour, their weapons shafted 
with silver; camels with gingabmen; elephants 
painted in arabesciues and fantastic patterns, col- 
lared with silver plates and strings of bells, cruppers 
of silver, gilded howdahs on their backs, and tinkling 
bangles round their enormous ankles. Seen at any 
time, says the correspondent of the Statidard^ or in 
any light, tlic streets would have been beautiful ; 
but with such a crowd, such a mixture of gold, 
silver, and bright colours in the wide roadway, it 
was one of the brightest and most lovely scenes f 
ever witnessed.” 
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The drawing-room of Scindia's palace is the most 
wonderful saloon in the world, with all its marvellous 
chandeliers and enormous mirrors. The bedstead 
of the prince, the whole of his washing-service, and 
his bath, were of solid and burnished silver. 

On the ist of Febniary there was a review of 
Scindia's troops in the broad plain below Gwalior, 
bounded by low hills with pretty villages in front ; 
and in the march past there were five strong bat- 
talions of infantry, dressed like our native troops, 
but with white helmets instead of turbans; three 
of cavalry, two batteries of horse, and two of heavy 
bullock artillery, all in a splendid state of discipline. 
Some of the cavalry wore scarlet, witli blue turbans; 
and one regiment of Lancers was clad in a kind of 
blue French uniform. On the following morning 
the courteous and stately Scindia enme early, to 
await the departure of the Prince, to Avhom he 
said It has bceji much to see your fare. I 
can hardly hope to see it again ; but, when in 
England, sometimes turn a kind thought to me, 
for al] I have is yours.’^ 

On the 4th the Prince proceeded to visit the 
Maharajah of Jeypore, a Hindoo State of con- 
siderable extent, with a million and a half of popu- 
lation, and the caintal of which, unlike all other 
Eastern towns, is regularly and uniformly built. 
A wall surrounds it twenty feet in height, nine 
feet thick, and smoothly coated with red plaster, 
having seven gates and nine circular bastions. A 
street tto feet wide traverses tlic whole city, which 
others divide into six equal portions. At five, on 
the evening of the 4th, the Prince was met at the 
railway station by the Maharajah ; and after a two 
miles* drive they mounted on elephants, entered by 
the Ajmere gate, and ])assed through the city by 
torchlight. The crowded streets were kept by the 
Jeypore troops in their ancient native costumes, 
armed with clumsy matchlocks, round shields, and 
many weapons of antique warfare. Mephants, ' 
camels with gingals, and bullock-batteries, made 
up the procession : the most singular feature in 
which was one hundred Naga swordsmen dancing, 
brandishing their long blades, cutting and slashing 
right and left, to the dissonance of tom-toms, pipes, 
and long horns of serpent shape. None of them 
iverc dressed alike ; many had vests of .spotted tiger- 
skins, and others had hoods rising high at the back 
of the head ; but all wore liifits of black feathers on 
their heads. 

The next day was deemed one of interest, when 
the Prince shot his first tiger from the roof of a | 
parapeted lodge overhanging a ravine, into which 
the animal \va.s driven, till within rifle range, by the 
beaters ; Slid the carcase was borne in great state j 
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to the palace of the Maharajah, when the Prince 
paid him a visit in durbar. There were present 
three hundred Rajpoot Thakoors, whose pedigrees 
exceeded anything that Europe could produce, and 
who were clad in chain armour, brocade, silk, satin, 
and jewels. The gallery was filled with ladies; 
and as evening closed in there was a Rajjioot 
nautch and an entertainment of jugglers and 
mii-sical glasses. A banquet followed, and then 
illuminations, the chief of which was an exhibition 
on tlic face of the rock crowned by the fortress of 
Jeypore. It was the sentence— We welcome 
thee,*’ ih letters sixty feet in height, formed entirely 
by coloured lamps. 

Six miles north of Jeypore stands the town of 
Amba Ramba, the temyiles and palaces of which 
command a wooded defile, crested by old fortresses 
and fragments of battlemented walls, offering a 
combination of the finest scenery with interesting 
mins ; and this place the Prince visited on the 6th. 
On the following night he left Jeypore by railway 
foV Moradabad, from whence he proceeded to 
Nynec Tal in Kumaon, and entered the Terai or 


wilderness on the frontiers of Nei^aul, to have three 
weeks’ tig6r and elephant sliootirfe;. “ This was to 
be the agreeable recreation, bci(!|^ leaving India, 
which should compensate for the fatiguing rouri^ 
of slate ceremonies and splendid 
in so many famous Indian cities and courts 
native princes.” 

7 'hc ‘‘Ter.ii,” or scene of the Prince’s hunliV^Jr 
operations, is the border of prairie that lies along tlin 
great forest at the base of the Himalayas, and runs^l 
from cast to west, at the base of the vast triangle^ 
which is formetl on one si 3 e by the mountains, and 
on the other two by the ocean. An evil repute has 
for ages been attached to the place, which the 
natives dread ^ so much, that*nothing will induce 
them to venture within its recesses at certain seasons 
of the year: for the fever of the Terai is a deadly 
pest when fully established. Cassids, or mnners, 
in 1859, objected to cross the jungle ; and Lord 
Clyde, wlien following up the discomfited rebels, 
was assured that if he approached the dreaderl 
Terai all his native camp-followers would abandon 
him. . 

Those mutineers and others who followed Nana# 
Sahib, the Begum, and other leaders, into those mapj 
larious regions, in 1858-59, perished in thousand/ 
but privation contributed quite as much aS' 7 o^ 
disease to decimate them. It is after 
season and when the leaves arc falling 
Terai is most perilous ; yet old residents, 
due precautions, think liitle of passing thr^ 
worst districts, p)rovidul they do not lina 
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charge of all the arrangements till the Prince enters 
the Nepaul territory. Mr. Macdonald, who is the 
Burra Sahib of the district, and Mr, Elliot Colvin — 
both shikarees of repute, who well know the haunts 
of the tiger in this locality — are also in charge, 
and direct the operations. Everything is done 
according to the usual custom among sportsmen 
who frequent this part of the world; and the Prince 
has to take his chance with the others of a shot at 
whatever is started. At times, a deer or hog will 
be knocked over at the first or second shot ; but 
some animals will nin the whole gauntlet, with guns 
blazing from every howdah, and may get off without 
: a wound. The long jungle grass much increases 
their chances of escai)e. Some of this jungle grass 
is at times from a dozen to twenty feel high, and 
the heads of the sportsmen only are often all that 
are visible they pass through it.” 

The Prince saw little more of Nepaul than that 
portion of territory which was presented by Lord 
Canning to the Government of Khatmandoo ; and 
though the worst pait of the State, it Icemeclwith 
game; otherwise, Sir Jung Bahadoor. wlio.se sole 
object was to give the Prince sufficient sport, would 
not have suggested the locality for his visit. It 
was on the J2tb of February they met. Tents had 
been sent forward and pitched on the banks of the 
Sarda, which Sir Jung crossed on liorseback, with 
his brotJicr and sons, several officers, a battery 


but whatever its i)crils may be, the vast wilderness 
of the d’erai is full of attractions to the sportsman, 

.IS an infinity of game find shelter in its recesses. 

'Fhere the elephant, the tiger, and the rhinoceros 
/oani in freedom; and all manner of other wild 
animals peculiar to Hindostan find their lair amid 
ilie rank luxuriance of its vegetation. 

^;[die Chief Commissioner of Kumaon, Major- 
( r ^ ral Sir Henry Ramsay, K.S.I., had established 
a < amp on the skirls of the Terai, on the road 
!e,j«ljng from Moradabad to Nynee Tal, that the 
IhiiHc might have his first experience of jungle 
life before proceeding eastward, as h^' intended to 
meet Sir juiig Bahadoor, the Mim^^ler of Nepaul. 

Ramsay s camp was somewhat ejjfteiisive, as he had 
OM the ground 200 clephai^, 120 horses, 550 
tarnels, sixty ox-carts, and/' 1,526 camp-followers 
and (oolics, with the bap{i and seventy-five of the 
,;rd Ghourkas, twenty/of Probyn’s Horse, and a 
detachment of }>oli//4. It \/as a veritable canvas 
( il)’, admirably organised, with tents as while as 
the snow that capbed the Indian Alps. That of 
(he Prince, thouglii smaller than his stately ])aviIion 
rii Agra, was handiome and .simple, 

'I'lie part of tlJt d'erai selected by Sir Plenry is 
meient forest, inwrseclcd by streams, that form in 
^^^Qffasscs so deep that the tallest elc- 
L therein to their shoulders; while 

< the prairie the grass is so gigantic, that the ^ 

M„i,i]rse of the game can only be tracked by the j of guns, and a regiment of the Nepaulese army, 
h , paving of the lofty reeds and the motion made by the which numbers about 15,000 men. Pitching his 
/( isicphants ; while all around the leafy wilderne.ss tent near where that of the 1 rince was standing, 
;;neems with partridges, peacocks, }jaroqueis, vul- | he rode to a rlum]) of trees, and wailed the arrival 
^ lures, plover, ciuail, snipe, and other water-fowl, , of the former, whom he dismounted to meet and 
wolves, jackals, foxes, poVeupines, deer, and ante- j salute and welcome, and to whom he expressed 
l(-pes. ilerc, then, the Prince found himself on the ; the pleasure it gave his master and him.self to see 
1 .nl) of February, with the royal standard floating | liim in Ncpanl. Everything would be done to 
over a sea of tents. * . ‘ render His Royal Highness’s visit an agreeable one, 

In beating the jungle, a correspondent says at and to gratify liis every wish. The speaker said, 
ihe time, ‘Hhe march is done here after breakfast; , in conclusion, that he had never forgotten the visit 
and instead of taking the line by which the tents j which he paid to England in 1850, and the re- 
aiid baggage arc carried, the Prince of AVales and ■ ception extended to him by Her Majesty Queen 
a number of his suite go through ihe jungle upon j Victoria and the late Prince Consort. It was his 
elephants, and shoot along the route, reaching the ^ intention to have gone to England last year had 
new camp about sunset. I’hcy all start in lines to : not an accident prevented him, but he hoped to be 
beat the jungle. Between every sportsman there ! able to repeat hi.s visit on a future occasion, 
full be two, or perhaps three, pad elephants, which j The Prince of Wales, in reply, thanked Jung» 
pve only a pad on the back to carry the game on ; , Bahadoor for his expressions of goodwill, and for 
the animal does duty as a beater as well. As j the services of the Nepaulese Government to the 
Prince’s shooting-party, with about fifty ele - 1 British cause during the Indian Mutiny. His Royal 
is much larger than tiger-.shooting parties j Highness had always strongly wished to visit Ne- 
y are, some experienced hands are with it to paul, and was glad to have had an opportunity of 
route, and keep them all as near in line j doing so. , 

J. Sir llauy Ramsay, who is an expe- ' Jung Bahadoor assured the Prince lhaj: nothing 
Vutsman,acronq>anics the party, and has ' in his career gave him greater satisfaction than to 
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be able to assist the British Government during 
the Mutiny; and should the necessity again arise, 
at any future time, he would feel it his duty to 
render England the utmost assistance that lay in 
his power. 

' Sir Jtmg gave His Highness two tigers in cages, 
many other wild animals, and a splendid collection 
of birds from the mountains of NepauL 
It was on the 21st of February that the greatest 
hunting expedition took place. “ According to the 
best authority,^' says Dr. W. H. Russell, “there 
never has been, at any rate in recent times, such a 
bag of tigers made in Nepaul as there was to-day, 
save on one occasion, when eight, instead of seven, 
fell to the rifle ; but, I believe, the Prince of Wales 
is the only sportsman who ever shot six tigers in 
one day in this country. Of these one was killed 
before twelve o'clock ; the others were killed in 
what w&s really one beat, which did not last more 
than an hour. The Prince killed two of these with 
single shots — one for each ; he disposed of three 
in twp or more shots each, and one was accounted 
for by outsiders. The scene of this great slaughter 
was an immense tract of deep prairie on one of 
the branches of the Sarda— an island with sparse 
forest and thick jungle, such as tigers love. The 
afternoon’s S])ort was inaugurated by a display 
rarely given to any one to witness. With imperfect 
knowledge on the subject, 1 hazard the assertion 
that such a spectacle Avas never beheld by living 
man ; and, indeed, it may be doubted if the like 
was ever seen in past ages. This was a procession 
of 700 elephants, in single file. The Prince sat in 
his howdah, waiting for three-quarters of an hour,' 
and watching the wonderful column cross the arm 
of the Sarda. As I saw them afterwards they re- 
minded me of an immense army, seen at a distance 
moving in column. There were Coo elephants 
belonging to Nepaul, and about 100 which had 
come over with the Prince. To each elephant 
there were at least two persons, the mahout and 
the man on the pad ; but several carried three or 
four. It is not too much to say that there were 
1,800 natives engaged in the beat. The money 
value of the animals was very great, for all were 
good ; and Sir Jung Bahadoor had sent away 200 
the 800 he had assembled, because they were 
not up to the work, or fit to do duty with the 
Prince of Wales in the jungle. Unless you have 
seen what mountains of sugar-cane and green food 
an elephant can stuff down his throat, you can 
form no idea of the vastness of the commissariat 
arrangements for this huntirig-party. When the 
elephants were all in position, they wore ship from 
line, stem* and stem, to line ahead, and began to 


move over the prairie like a vast fleet sweeping 
over the face of the deep.” 

One of the animals slain that day was a man- 
eater — a tigress that bad but recently devoured a 
human being, whose bones were found near its 
lair. Another had killed nine bullocks and buf- 
faloes belonging to an adjacent village. It is 
said to be only the old and sickly tigers that take 
to man-eating. Too slow or weak to overtake fin 
antelope or deer, they pounce on some benighted 
wayfiirer, and on discovering how easily he becomes 
their prey, they seldom seek for any other food. 

On the following day, when the tents were 
pitched at Jamao, the Prince and Sir Jung Baha.- 
door, with their attendants, rode out with a pack 
of tame clcj)hai\ls, to see the mode in whicli the 
wild ones are fought and captured. In Nepaul 
there are certain elephants, of vast size, strength, 
and cunning, trained to llic work ; and, it would 
seem, that nothing pleases the caj^tive animal so 
much as to beat and batter one of the free into 
such a state of stupor tliat the hunters can, with 
ease, slip round his legs the chains and ropes that 
take iiim to captivity. On this occasion there was 
brought forth an enormous elepjfuint, named Jung 
Persliad, who had but one tusl(^ having lost the 
other in some cngagemen^^l l-Iisbv]|ole,Jl^e^d 
part of Ills body were pfiinted 
Eastward of the camp there were two herd®^ 
elephants, and it was Sir Jung’s desire to 
them under the eye of the Prince, “ Horses wihj^^ 
ordered at an early hoiir,’^ says the journalist befoA- 
([Liotcd, “ and the fast elephants with the pads wer^p 
.'sent on ahead for the Prince and his party. How ^ 
dabs cannot be used for '*this work, as they would ^ 
be swept ofl’ by the blanches of the trees. The 
Prince had to get astride on a pad, bolding on by a 
straj) — the mahout in front, with a kookcric (Ghoorka 
knife) or bill-hook, to cut creepers and urge his 
elepliant on with twitches in the car, and a man 
behind Avith a mallet to hammer the creature into 
full speed. I'hese trained racers will do seven 
miles an hour, the usual pace of the animals being 
two miles and a half. When the party had ridden 
a few miles, llicy found the pad elephants and n 
number of others. The fighting fellows were on 
ahead, engaged with some of the wild ones, whoi 
headed by an old tusker, were sliowing a bolj 
front and giving battle resolutely. ‘ Forward P ’ 
the word. The Prince had, at least, a novel i 
tion now; for the elephant, ‘kookeried^j^ 
and 'malleted’ behind, dashed on at aspe 
Avould have been exhilarating enough. ^ 

Avent crasliing through trees, down ra\ ^ ^ 
nullahs, through jungle, in the mos/'* 
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manner ; and he had a store of water in his pro- 
boscis, which he replenished at every pool, and 
sluiced himself with to cool his sides as he ran. 
After two hours of this wild career, over difficult 


had broken back. * Mount at once V exclaimed Sir 
Jung, ‘you are not safe! Get on, your elephants.’ 
Another scout came to report that the tusker had 
struck to the left, and that the fighters were engaged 



rOR’l’RAJT OF THE MAHARAJAH OF DIIOLEPORE. 


B '^ir Jung called a halt, and suggested they 
the tents moved up to the place where 
, and continue the chase. But it was 
[ best to return to camp, as it might be 
j have the tents struck, moved, and 

^ the evening As they were 

d, taking some refreshments, some of the 
.me up to announce that the wild herd 


I with him. Off went the Prince and party full speed 
I again ; but they did not see the battle. They only 
i beheld the result ; for, about ten miles back, they 
came on the captive— his legs tied, an elephant on 
each side, and one before and one behind hirti; 
his proboscis dejected, his tail bleeding, his ribs 
punched, his head battered, and his bearing ex- 
ceedingly sorrowful.” 
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In the course of the night the whole herd, four- 
teen in all, were captured, and fastened up to 
undergo training and taming, one young creature 
being reduced to milk diet by hand. This elephant- 
hunting was such rough work that none of the 
Europeans would have cared for a repetition of it ; 
and one of the Prince’s suite, Mr. Rose, was 
actually chased by a wild elephant — one with a 
Orolscn tusk — and he had a narrow escape of being 
lorn or trampled to death, as for one moment he 
was almost within reach of its trunk- 

On the 5th of March the Prince bade adieu to 
Sir Jung Bahadoor, and, quitting the territory of 
Nei)aul, took the train next day at Bareilly, and 
passed again through Lucknow and Cawnpore to 
Allahabad, where he was received by the Viceroy, 
Lord Northbrook, and by Sir John Strachey, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, The streets were crowded, 
but the people were remarkably quiet, though the 
native display of fiags and decorations showed the 
desire to celebrate his arrival in the holy city : 
which, being at flie delta of the Jumna and the 
Ganges, is full di associations sacred alike to the 1 
Mohammedan amd Hindoo. There he held a 
solemn investitiuje of the Star of India ; and, after 
visiting the forwand Canning-town, he had a long 
ly^tAiLord Northbrook before departing 
hdoreto' visit Holkar. 

^ reception in the capital of the Holkar States, 

the banks of the Seepra, had nothing very 
pedal in its character. There was not the usual 
display of elephants and paraphernalia, but for five 
miles of the way the road was lined by the princely 
Holkar s feudal cavalr;j and artillery— the former 
well mounted and, like the latter, having fine uni- 
forms and excellent weapons. The great chief 
took his leave of the Prince at the Residency ; and 
His Highness drove, under escort, to visit the 
chiefs of Central India, whose camps, with banners 
dying, were pitched at some distance from the 
town. 

After holding a durbar witli Holkar, in the great 
hall of the Lalbagh, when all the great sirdirs were 
presented to him by that prince and by General 
Daly, our Resident, on the loth of March His 
. lighness took his departure for Bombay, by 


fuiilway. 

^uOn arriving there, next morning, he was met by 
Yp(>overnor of Bombay, Sir Philip E. Wodehouse, 
pV. M. Westropp, the Chief Justice, Lieutenaut- 
r Vul Stavely, and other officials, and received on 
^the Serapis an address from the municipality, 
ras the last State appearance of the Prince 
On the same day Her Majesty the Q;ueen, 
Xo commemorate his visit, appointed His 



Royal Highness honorary colonel of eight native 
regiments, four of which were in future to be desig- 
nated “ Queen^s Own," and the other four Prince 
of Wales’s Own." The final leave-taking was, how- 
ever, deferred till Monday, March 13th, when a 
farewell address from Bombay was presented to 
the Prince on board the Serapis^ from whence he 
addressed the following letter to the Viceroy : — 

** Her Majesty’s ship Serapis, Bombay, 
“the 13th of March, 1876. 

“ My dear Lord Northbrook, — I cannot leave 
India without expressing to you, as the Queen’s 
representative of this vast empire, the sincere plea- 
sure and the deep interest with which I have visited 
this great and wonderful country. 

“As you are aware, it has been my hope and 
intention for some years past to see India, with 
a view to become more intimately acquainted with 
the Queen’s subjects in this distant part of her 
empire, and to examine for myself those objects of 
interest which have always had so great an attrac- 
tion for travellers. I may candidly say that my 
expectations have been more than realised by what 
I have witnessed, so that I return to my native 
country most deeply impressed with all 1 have seen 
and heard. The information 1 have gained will, 1 
am confident, be of the greatest value to me, and 
will form a useful foundation for much that I hope 
hereafter to acquire. The reception 1 have met 
with from the princes and chiefs, and from the 
native population at large, is most gratifying to me : 
as the evidence of loyalty thus manifested shows an 
attachment to the Queen and to the throne, which, 
I trust, will be made every year more and more 
lasting. 

“ It is my earnest hope tliat the many millions of 
the Queen’s Indian subjects may daily become 
more convinced of the advantages of British rule, 
and that they may realise more fully that the Sove- 
reign and the Government of England, have the 
interests and well-being of India sincerely at heart. 
I have had frequent opportunities of seeing native 
troops of all branches of the service, and I cannot 
withhold my opinion that they constitute an army 
of which we may feel justly proud. The ^ march 
past ’ at Delhi of so many distinguished officers ar^l 
of such highly-disciplined troops was a most im- 
pressive sight, and one which I shall not easily 
forget. I wish also to state my high appreciation of 
the Civil Service ; and I feel assured that the manner 
in which their arduous duties are performed tends 
greatly to' the prosperity and the contentment of all 
classes of the community. 

“ I cannot conclude without thanking you and 
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aJl those in authority for the facilities which have 
enabled me to traverse so rapidly so large an extent 
of country; and^ rest assured, I shall ever retain a 
grateful memory of the hospitality tendered by 
yourself and by others who have so kindly received 
me. 

“ Believe me, my dear Lord Northbrook, 

Yours very sincerely, 

‘‘Albert Edward.” 

Amid a general , salute from thirteen vessels of 
war, the Strapis sailed at four o’clock, followed by 
the Osborne^ the Raleigh^ and the Rifleman^ for 
shore despatches. The ships in the harbour 
were dressed with flags, and had all their yards 
manned. The wind was strong and the sea rough; 
but so soon as the Serapis was fairly ahead, the 
Undaunted (flagship), the Doris, Diamond, Vestal, 
Arab, and yumna, with the ironclads Abyssinia 
and Magdala, manned their yards, cheered and 
thundered forth a royal salute, while Admiral 
Macdonald signalled “ God speed you ! ” 

Rissaldar Anoop Sing, of the 4th Prince of Wales’s 
Own Bengal Lancers, and Rissaldar Mahomet 
Afxul Khan, a well-known native officer, of the 
nth Bengal Lancers, accompanied the royal party 
to England on board the Serapis. 

The Prince remaiAed upon the bridge till the 
Serapis was fairly in the offing. The night was very 


fine, and there was a dead calm when the shore ol 
Western India sank into the sea. The voyage tc 
Aden occupied six days, though the sea was sraootli 
as glass, and the speed of the squadron averaged 
272 miles in twenty-four hours. The Osborne xvlw 
under the quarter of the Serapis to eidiibit her twc 
elephants, which salaamed to the Prince as she shot 
ahead. On board the latter, the menagerie — fci 
such it was, consisting as it did of eighty animal 
of all sorts — seemed to be very comfortable. The 
elephants walked about the deck, the deer were 
perfectly tame, and even the tigers from Nepaul 
seemed quite domesticated, diough showing their 
teeth at times. On board there were three which 
were usually kept in cages, but were sometimes led 
about with a chain by their native keeper. Some 
tame spotted deer, of the cheetah species, were al- 
lowed to run loose about the decks, where the young 
carnivorous beasts made every effort to get near 
them, as if in their native jungles. A small pony, 
eight hands three indies in height, shared the kennel 
of a Thibet mastiff, of which there were several 
specimens on board. The gainees, miniature oxen, 
not much larger than an English calf, had their 
daily exercise on the upper (j^pek, where, like 
the rest of the Prince’s menageriVthey proved n 
source of endless amusement to tne tos 
Serapis, as she sped across the Indian^Ocean/J^q 
up the Red Sea. ’vnf; 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


THE INDIAN “ABSTRACT,” 1 873-74. — LORD NAPIER RESIGNS THE COMMAND OK THE ARMY. — LORD 

NORTHBROOK’S ADMINISTRATION. 


On the 9th of March, Major Sandeman was sent to 
Khelat, at the head of 1,000 men, to protect the 
caravans which traversed the Bolan Pass ; and he 
was also deputed by the Viceroy to settle the 
differences that existed between the khan and his 
subjects. About the same time, serious agrarian 
outbreaks occurred in the Bustar district of Madras, 
^here report alleged 30,000 ryots, mostly armed, 
had assembled ; but troops wctc sent against them 
from Vizagapatam. 

In the North-west, too, discontent appeared 
among the ryots, several thousands of whom as- 
sembled clamorously before the Government House 
at Allahabad to complain of the increased land-tax, 
but disper^d after stating their grievances. 

* Bombay Gazette, 1376. 


On the 27 th of February, a noted Delhi prisonei 
of St^te, Feroze Shah, great-grandson of the Em- 
peror Shah Alum, who was rescued from the hands 
of the Mahrattas by Lord Lake, died at Moulmim ; 
while, about the same time, in the death by epilepsy 
of the Maharajah of Pattiala, the British Govern 
ment lost a most faithful and intelligent adheretn^ 
Staunch at a time when our authority was 
to its foundation, the suppression of the MuJ 
brought him a deserved reward in the for 
increased territory and accession of honou 
warlike prince, in whose veins flowed the 
Sikh blood, he was nevertheless ardently 
to the cause of education and progress ; 
wealth was a subject for marvel even amg 
who were used to Oriental pageantry 
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gality. He it was who became possessor of the 
magnificent jewels of the Empress Eug<^nie; and for 
many a year to come, the story will be told in cara- 
vanserais and Hindoo households, how splendidly 
lie entertained the Prince of Wales when journeying 
from the North to the great city of Agra-; but, 
“ probably, the proudest moment of his life was that 
wliich he passed when, in presence of the Prince 
' ad Viceroy, and thousands of personages of high 
degree, he followed his knightly banner into the 
encampment of the Star of India on the 2nd of 
January, and took his seat immediately in advance 
oi‘ the little Begum of Bhopal.’* 

During the administration of Lord Northbrook, 
much new and original information concerning India 
was given by the publication of ‘‘An Abstract of 
Surveys, and other Operations in India, for 1873-4,” 
under the able editorship of Mr. Clements Markham, 
and almost every page of which records some great 
work in progress, some novelty of interest respect- 
ing the ancient cities and great temples of the land, 
or some promising^ discovery in the way of mineral 
or vegetable wcaltjli, with glimpses of the inner life 
of India hithertof unknown. This “Abstract” re- 
cords the great ^oss of life and craft among the 
TOtive shipping. . Hundreds of vessels, it would 
I ^ ° .are annually constructed in British Indian 
without ' any competent authority to class or 
them during the progress of building. They 
formed of the most cheap and common nia- 
^ trials, we are told, and “barely nailed together:” 
% e native owners being exceedingly parsimonious, 
^fand picking up scraps of iron gear and fittings 
* anywhere. ^ 

This “ Abstract’^ also treats of the trigonometrical 
survey of India, and shows that in Goojerat maps 
have been jirepared which give every tope, field, and 
tree, while the vast forests of the Dehra Doon have 
been drawn on the scale of four inches to the 
mile. Among the topographical researches, Mr. 
Markham’s work contains descriptions of the 
cities of Devla and Pcrtabghur, which are noted 
for the manufacture of that peculiar kind of 
jewellery now so fashionable among Indian ladies, 
on.sisting of green glass in all kind of forms, on 
'^^^^hich hunting and other scenes are depicted, and 
secret of which is so jealously ^guarded that 
jj^^'kmen will not permit their wives or daughters 
Hi ter their workshops, lest its mysteries should 
ne known. The “ Abstract ” also reports on 
Wr ^ms of a wondrous old city named Mando, 
of which are thirty miles in circum- 
and which occupies a plateau, surrounded 
every side by the precipitous Vindhya 

* and presents an “enormous mass of 
to t 


mixed palaces, temples, and tanks,” while the ad- 
jacent toivns and villages attest it to have been 
for centuries the residence of vast armies and now 
forgotten kings. 

In the course of tlieir work, it would seem that 
the surveyors in Rajpootana came upon a singular 
old contrivance, by which the modem mode of 
telegraphy had been anticipated. This was a . 
method of signalling practised^ across the sandy 
desert, from Ajmere to Bikaneer, and extensively 
used by the traders in opium, who thus made 
known the rate at which the drug was selling in 
Calcutta. 

In the mountainous abode of the Nagas the sur- 
veyors found some tracts hitherto unknown; and 
the Patkoi ranges were discovered to be botli rich 
and populous. On the lower spurs the india- 
rubber-tree is found to be common, and in the 
cold season the Nagas tap the trees in the jungle 
for the collection of gum ; and when the price rose 
from ten to forty rupees per maund, the trees were 
tapped to such an extent that tlicy were ncs»rly all 
destroyed. In another direction beyond the Indus 
we have a report on the immense salt beds oi 
Kohat, where the saline deposit is, in some place.s, 
more than 1,230 feet deep and exceedingly pure ; 
while reefs of veritable gold arc also reported to be 
at Wynaad. 

* Not the least interesting portion of the “Ab- 
stract” is that which embodies the fifth report of 
General Cunningham upon an archaeological tour 
made by him in the Punjaub during 1874, when he 
opened the mounds in the plain of Yusufzai, and 
beheld the remains of the people who saw the 
Greeks of Alexander on their march. He also re- 
ported that the ruined temples of the district 
exhibit a singular blending of Indian with Grecian 
art, showing Doric, Ionic, and even Corinthian 
columns, decorated with Hindoo gods and Indian 
water-plants. 

General Cunningham procured a copy of Asoka’s 
rock inscription, which identified the cave of 
Sudatta, “ the illustrious giver,” as its name implies, 
who gave away whatever he was asked for, till lie 
was banished by his people for bestowing a famous 
white elephant on the Rajah of Kalinga. When 
exploring, in 1874, the ruins of Sahri-Biihlol, whefti 
Buddha gave away his eyes, he found near it an 
inscription which referred to King Gondophares, 
who is said to have had St. Thomas as his teacher 
and slave ; and one vast Buddhist monastery near 
Harapa, on the Ravee, was utilised so far that its 
materials afforded the sappers and miners ballast 
for fully roo miles of the Moultan Raihyay. 

In Great Thibet our surveyors reached and 
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described the Tengri-Nar lake, in a wild, cold land, 
where, in winter, the water^&Hs become transformed 
to cliffs of ice. The mighty Thibetan tarn, known 
as Namchp, or the I^ake of the Sky, from its 
altitude — which is 15,200 feet above the level of 
the sea — is a noble sheet of water, fifty miles in 
length by about twenty-five in breadth. It receives 
two considerable rivers and several minor streams, 
yet, strange to say, has no exit. To the south, the 
surveyors reported it to be bounded by snowy 
peaks and mighty glaciers, that culminate in the 
magnificent Alp of Jang-Ninjinthangla, 25,000 
feet in height. In every way the “ Abstract ** re- 
ferred to is, from its contents, one of the most 
important recent works on the Eastern possessions 
of the British Crown. 

On the loth of April, 1876, Lord Napier of 
Magdala resigned the command of the Indian 
army; and in a farewell order, issued on that occa- 
sion, his lordship said ; — 

‘*ln laying down the chief command of Her 
Majesty’s forces in India and the special com- 
mand-in-chief of this presidency, it is expedient to 
advert to the circumstances of importance which 
have affected the army during the period of my 
< ommand. 

'The improvements in artilleiy, and more csj)eci- 
ally in small arms, and the extension of the range 
of deadly fire, rendered necessary a change in the 
form of attack. 

‘‘ The Government of India liberally allowed the 
assemblage of troops on a large scale for manceuvres 
during the years 1871 and 1872; also, on a smaller 
scale, at Roorkce in 1873; and at Rawul Pindee, 
IJmballa, and Peshawiir, in 1874; and, finally, at 
Delhi, for the inspection by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. 

‘‘These camps have afforded opportunities of 
practising on an extended field the new forms of 
attack, the principles of which were ordered by 
H.R.H. Field-Marshal the Duke of Cambridge. 
The army lias adopted the change of tactics with 
intelligence and alacrity, and will be found very 
handy for attack or defence in whatever form the 
nature of the enemy, the country, or circum- 
stances, may demand. The labour and exposure 
elitailed by the camps of exercise have been met 
by the officers and men of all arms with the best 
and most soldier-like spirit. 

“ It is highly satisfactory to note that the dis- 1 
cipline of the army has improved. One hundred 
and sixty cases of insubordination, which occurred 
in 1869 1870, have been reduced to forty-nine 

•cases in 1^5. This reduction may be attributed, 
in a considerable degree, to the attention paid to 


the rational employment and amusement of the 
soldiers, to the occupation given by the camps of 
exercise, to the greater comfort in barracLs, and to 
the action of temperance societies. An extension 
of all these points, for which there is ample room, 
will produce better results. A complete record of 
the offences committed by about r 8,000 men in 
the last five years, shows that the number of courts- 
martial annually has been reduced from 1,177 to 
514. The offences of the temperance men, com- 
pared with those of non-abstainers, are as one to 
forty nearly. The progress of the musketry in- 
struction has been excellent, and the figures of 

merit show great progress The facts 

mentioned show that the army, dliring the past sLx 
years, has made a steady advance in all essential 
points. But, in congratulating it on this result, I 
would earnestly counsel all concerned to press on 
in the endeavour to improve, so that, whe*" the day 
of trial comes — that day for which the army has 
alone existed — its success maybe complete, and be 
won with the least possible loss. 

“ I would strongly advise the captains of com- 
panies more generally to identify themselves^ with 
the men of iheir own companies devote much 
of their time to their training, \^,^3struction, 
amusement, so that a bond of union* 'ad 
may always exist between them. Tjo ’the 
of the native army, where they do not airtight 
follow the course advised, I would urge that tlor[' 
should lose no opportunity of studying the ch<] 
racters of their men, that they should carefull)- 
instruct their native officers, and, by associating^ 
with them in all genera^lans of regimental ad- 
ministration, and by treating them with kindness 
and confidence, they should make them feel that 
their place is on the side of autliority. The native 
officers and soldiers will never shrink from the 
strictest discipline, provided their amour propre i s 
respected.” 

Of this army, of which Lord Napier gave so 
favourable an account, the estimated strength, in 
1875, stood thus: — Artillery: British, 652 commis- 
sioned officers, and 1 1 ,653 non-commissioned officers 
and gunners, with about 795 natives employed in 
various ways ; but since the Mutiny care had been 
taken that cannon should not be entrusted to nati 
troops. 

Our cavalry numbered — British : 252 o] 
and 4,098 non-commissioned officers and troo' 
Native: 43 officers (Europeans), and 18, 55? 
commissioned officers and men. Our en, 
and sappers: 353 officers, with 3,011 non- 
sioned officers and men. 

Our infantry numbered — British : offic 
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and 44,312 non-commissioned officers and men. 
The Native infantry: officers (British), 136, with 
io;,no non-commissioned officers and sepoys. 
AVith this force — something less than 200,000 men 
generally — ^we control an empire which is bordered 
by China on the east, by the^ Afghan mountains on 
the west, and which stretches southward from the 
Himalayas to the Indian Ocean ; and, in case of 
foreign invasion, the Government of India could 
with ease enrol 100,000 more from among races 
the most warlike of the Eastern world. The army 
is a vast power in India, and nothing can be said 
of that country without some reference to it, as the 
sword underlies all the administration.* 
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and staying for a short time as the guest of the 
Governor of Ceylon, it was justly said of him that, 
whatever were the deficiencies of his administration, 
he left the country with a flourishing exchequer and 
hothing to indicate that days of evil were to come. 
This was all the more remarkable as he had to 
encounter a period of calamitous drought, with its 
inevitable and consequent inroads of famine, causing 
an expenditure of treasure which, if it had not bew 
otherwise employed, would have been shOAvn as a 
handsome surplus. 

Notwithstanding the peril which menaced Ben- 
gal, the revenue for 1874-75 reached more than 
0,000, 000 j while in 1875-76 it reached nearly 



TIIK DAK-GHASI, OR POST-CHAISE. 


On the resignation of Lord Northbrook, T.ord 
Lytton was appointed his successor ; and on the 
former lea\^ing Calcutta in the Tenassenm on the 
15th of April, taking Colombo on his way home, 

# Among the many irregular corps attached to the Indian army, 
perhaps the most sing^lail' is Macdonald’s battalion of Meenas, 
formed by Captain (afterwards General) Macdonald. Like the 
first recruits of Sir James Outram's Bheel corps, raised in 1831, 
the Meenas were armed with spears, matchlocks, and bows and 
arrows. Dressed like Zouaves, they wore Glengarry bonnets ; 
and, to gratify the taste for shrill music possessed by all the 
Purriar Meenas, big war-pipe of the Scotch clans was 

introduced," says the Homeward Mail of 13th December, 1875, 
and Deolee became vocal with pibrochs, while the Dcolee 
Irregulars marched to such airs as * ‘Johnny Cope” and “The 
Campbells are coming,” played by six sepoy pipers, who wore 
over their uniforms flowing plaids of the colonel's clan tartan. 
“The chief sepoy architect answers to the liame of Christopher 
Wren. Another savage of sdentifle tastes is known as Isaac 
Newton ; and it sounds odd to hear a sepoy bag-piper addressed 
as Roderick Dhu, and another as Fassifern, so named after the 
gallant lifghland colonel who fell at Waterloo." 


^^51,000,000; leaving in both these years — though 
;^2,goo,ooo were applied towards the expense of 
the famine — a very considerable surplus. The ex 
traordinary expenditure, which would be a source 
of no danger provided it were reproductive, went 
on at the rate of ;a{^4,ooo,ooo during the two pre 
ceding years; and for the then current financial year 
it was about ;^3,759,ooo. The real pressure 
the vast resources of British India comes 
the large outlay on necessary public works, whj 
frequently fail to repay it ; and, because no 
principle animates the source of authority, 
has often been wasted in the department of 1 
It is a good sign,'' says a public prin^ 
time, ‘‘that the Government has dimim 
estimate for works to be constructed 



produce of loans. Perhaps we may 
still more gratifying that no more tax; 
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teini)l itcfl, Lind that money will not be borrowed 
e\rej)t ibr the railways and cognate works. The 
new Tariff Act is said to work well, and all the 
branches of revenue are in a sound condition. We 
may observe, however, that the cash balances, after' 
ranging high, are retumuig to a lower figure. They 
arc now (April, 1876) upwards of ^16,000,000, 
ar.d It Ls estimated will be j£i3f5oo,ooo next year. 
C'ensct^aently, they are approaching the limit below 
w hid) prudence indicates that they should be allowjc^d 
to fall."* 

On tlie retirement of Lord Northbrook the slate 
of ilu* Indian finance was declared satisfactory — all 
tl)(‘ more so when there was considered the drain 
on ilie Treasury caused by loss^-s occasioned by the 
adverse rate of exchange. Though some points of 
his administration — such ajs the Earoda experiment 
-were open to criticisrii, more or less severe, for 
llie general acts of itjhe merited alike the gratitude 
and respect of his compatriots. 

One of his last miblic acts in Calcutta was to 
]»re.sidc at a meeting^eld there on the i itli of April, 
\\Iien resolutions were passed urging upon the 
piiblii' to assist in the creation of a bishopric at 
laliore, in memory of the late Bishop Milman. 

Unlike many of his predecessors, he waged no 
w.-U's, he annexed ijfc kingdoms, and did not add an 
tirt alr^'a/ly vast empire of British India; 
a whole year, he liad to fight a hard battle 
hydra-headed enemy — the famine ; and it 
^.jecn said that were il only for the part taken 
^nim in meeting that deadly danger which in 
73 and 1874 overhung Bengal, he would deserve 
e highest praise ; for it was chietly due to him that 
, lie horrors of the famine irf Orissa were not repeated 
under his regime. 

In Sir Richard Temple, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, he had an able coadjutor, one whose 
energy was astonishing, and who personally in- 
spected almost every quarter of his vast government 
— possessing a population double that of France — 
fioni Balasorc in Orissa to the jealously-guarded 
fiontiers of Thibet. ‘‘Like a Calmuck Tartar, 
be rode enormous distances without the slightest 
^ atigue, thus showing himself an excellent example 
young Bengalees desirous of sharing some 
^ in the work of governing their native country, 
ccording to the system introduced by Sir 
** I Campbell, every competitor for llie Native 
'eaj O^vice must show himself as much at home 
* ^ddle and gymnastics, as in English and 
■|kcs. In the promotion of primary as well 
BMcation in Bengal, Sir Richard Temple 
more active than his predecessors. 

* Daily Telegraph, 


In spite, too, of his rather jealous restrictions on the 
new elective experiment in Calcutta, he rendered 
excellent service to the cause of local self-govern- 
ment throughout the province Time 

will show that the ex-Viceroy's estimate is the right 
one, and that there arp excellent reasons why Sir 
Richard Temple is by far the most popular of the 
Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal." * ’ 

' At the same’ time, it is certain that Lord North- 
brook was one of the most popular of Viceroys. 
He did not go to India to dazzle or be warlike ; 
and we are told that he was met on his arrival 
there by many a petition for some respite from 
tlie heroic style of government, in words like those 
which ran : — “ If the administration of India for the 
last few' years points to anything more than another 
it is this : the necessity for giving her rest — rest 
from over-legislation, from over-taxation, from over- 
anxiety for change in the name of progress, from over- 
activity for ambitious administrative improvements." 

His policy was peaceful and just ; order was w'cll 
preserved and religion respected ; and he sought to 
soothe the agitation the increase of taxes occasioned 
among the people; and by striking off Lord Mayo's 
great programme of public works, and other econo- 
mies equally necessary, he was able to repeal tlie 
odious income-tax. 

The new import duty levied on long-stapled 
cotton, w'liich embittered national jealousy against 
Manchester, and an ordinance he issued against 
obscene and seditious plays in native theatres were 
alike oddly condcmnecl by certain puarticKS ; while 
others alleged — and notwithstanding Lord Napier's 
high eulogium — that he should Jiave attempted 
some re-organisation of the Indian army, and that 
he should also have turned to some account the 
mass of information collected by the Poonah Ryots 
Commission ; but, in addition to repealing the in- 
come-tax, which was fast becoming obnoxious and 
dangerous, he w'as able to remit the non-agricul- 
tiiral cess in Bombay and the house-tax in Madras, 
while reducing the Pandari Ifvy in the Central 
Provinces, and abolishing the Southern Customs 
line, wliich, by stretching like a barrier of obstruction 
across Southern India, caused so much discontent 
and ill-feeling. 

He methodised the system of public works, en- 
couraged liberal education in Bengal, and turned 
wisely to the instruction of the Mohammedan popu- 
lation, who had hitherto been Carelessly left outside 
our educational establishments. -Deserving natives 
he favoured when able to do so. One he appointed 
Director of Public Instruction in Berar, and two 
others to be attaches in the diplomatic service. 

♦ Examiner, 1876 . 
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As regards Afghanistan, it is said he followed 
the foreign policy of Lord Lawrence, in simply 
‘‘waiting and watching” the turbulent clans of 
that mountainous region ; and, while averting the 
misfortune of another war with Ava, sent an embassy 
to Yarkand. 

Had Lord Northbrook not grappled with the 
famine, and had that scourge spread, with its twin- 
brother disease, the heir of the British Throne had 
not made so brilliant and successful a visit to 
India. 

“Ever memorable,” says a native journal, “will 
this rule be for the grand and generous policy 
adopted by Government ; for the vastness of the 
preparations made in the pursuance of that policy; 
for the promptitude, energy, and self-sacrifice with 
^Yhich all the officers of Government, from the 
Inghest to the lowest, laboured in the mission of 
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humanity, and for the warm sympathy and active 
benevolence which it evoked both in Britain and 
in India. This was the first time in the history of 
British rule in the East, that the State recognised 
its duty to maintain its suffering subjects at a time 
of general scarcity, and performed that duty with a 
consideration, devotion, and liberality whicli have 
not only filluJ the hearts of the Indian subjects of 
the Queen with the most lively feeling of gratitude, 
but the whole civilised world with the highest 
admiration.” 

Such praise from the lips of the Hindoos was 
more ennobling than any patent of nobility; but 
for his eminent services in India, the Queen was 
pleased to raise the ex- Viceroy in the peerage of 
Great Britain, by creating him Viscount Baring of 
l.ee, in the county of Kent, and Earl of Northbrook, 
in the county of Northampton.* 
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Lord Northbrook's successor as Viceroy was 
Edward Robert Bulwer, T.ord Lytton, a writer, poet, 
and diplomatist of considerable eminence, and only 
son, moreover, of the great novelist; dramatist, 
statesman, and orator of the same name. Born in 
1831, he had been educated at Harrow, and then 
at Bonn, in Germany ; after which, at the age of 
eighteen, he entered the diplomatic service of his 
country in 1849, when he was appointed attache 
at Washington, where his uncle, Sir Henry Bulwer 
(afterwaids Lord Dailing and Bulwer), was the 
British ambassador, and to whom he acted as 
private secretary. ' 

In the diplomatic service he was successively at 
Florence, Paris, and the Hague. In 1858 he was 
paid attache? at St. Petersburg, and afterwards at 
Constantinople and Vienna. He was twice in 
positions of great responsibility in Servia, and in 
1860 was Acting ConsuI-GeneKil at Belgrade, when 
he was employed on a special mission to prevent 
the rcnew'al of hostilities between the Turks and 
Servians, after the capital of the latter had been 
bombarded. In reward for ]m services on this 
occasion he was employed as second secretary ; and 
in January, 1863, was promoted to be Secretary of 
T.cgaticfn at Constantinople. He was afterwards 
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at Athens and. Lisbon; and, after concludltis l«.~_ 
negotiation of a commercial treaty between P mi^^ 
and Austria, he was transferred to Madrid. 'ht m , 
During this active career he published many berJ:^ 
works of fiction, &c., under the nom de plufnc\ 
“Owen Meredith;” and ^eventually, after being 0^ 
ambassador at the Court of Lisbon, was offereJ 
the Governorship of Madras, when vacant, in May,^ 
hy the death of Lord Hobart ; but accepting 
the Viceroyalty of India, in succession to the Earl 
of Northbrook, he left London on the ist of. 
March, and landed on the 7th of April at Bombay, 
after which he arrived at Calcutta. Upon reaching 
Howrah, he was received by several high Govern- 
ment officers, by whom he was escorted in proces- 
sion to the Government House. The route wg 
lined with British and Native troops. There w^j 
large crowds of spectators, and the Viceroy 
with a waim reception. On reaching the G<^^ 
ment House, His Excellency was received ^ 
Lieutenant-Governor and the civil and 
officials ; Lord Northbrook meetin^*^ 
of the grand staircase, and con^ 
throne-room, where he took tl^‘ ^ ^ ^ 
the I2th of April, 1876, when 1/5* ^ Hi 

; 2* r 

* Gazette, June 91^.05^ if ,/i] 
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At the dose of the interesting ceremony, his ; 
lordship, contrary to the general custom of his 
predecessors, addressed the Council of India. He 
felt, he said, that on assuming his high office he 
became the inheritor of a great duty bequeathed 
to him by great men, whose manner of discharging 
it had made their names a part of British history.” 

He nevertheless did not, and couM not, shrink 
fhorn iiie unsparing obligations of the arduous task 
l)cforc him, because he relied on the loyal support 
of able and experienced colleagues, on the sym- 
])athy of all Britons, the generous appreciation of 
tlie people of India, and the confidence of his 
sovereign tlie Queen. 

“ The vast development which has lately been 
effected in the means of intercommunication,'' con- ' 
linued the new Viceroy; “the recent and rapid | 
march of events, both in Asia and Europe; the ever - 1 
increasing proximity, of the Eastern and Western i 
worlds— all these things have undoubtedly rendered 
more complex, and; therefore more laborious and 
more anxious than Of old, the duties of the Govem- 
ment of India ; huti what our position has thus lost 
m simplicity it gains, I think, in grandeur, as the 
interests affected by it become more numerous, 
and its influence )more widely felt. Discussions 
recently beejjl raised, in Parliament ?nd else- 
en, the jTYlativc position of the Home and 
Governments. If I now allude to those 
i^^isions it is because my own‘ name has been 
^‘Iduced into them, and I therefore deem myself 
]itled to take the earliest opportunity in my 
fwer of endeavouring to remove from your minds 
^ly doubt that such discussions may have suggested, 
to the profound sense v)f personal responsibility 
( with which I assume my place at this table. 

“As the mariner, who knows the noble nature of 
the elements to which he trusts his course, so^ fear- 
lessly confiding in that frank and open spirit which 
I believe to be the special attribute of the British 
character, I say broadly that, from whatever party 
the Queen’s Government may at any time be 
formed, I, in my personal capacity here, shall at all 
^ times, on your behalf, be ready to welcome its timely 
:^\nd constitutional co-operation, as a guarantee for 
p salutary freedom of our deliberations and the 
* ^^puted dignity of our authority., 

the generous confidence with which I am 
‘ ^ -.y honoured on the part of my noble friend, 

' ‘ y*etary of State for India, and Her Majesty's 

advisers in London, I feel myself 
Supported ; but I trust, gentlemen, that it 
■^?y good fortune, as it certainly is my 
to mn from your sympathies a sup- 
' generous, no less considerate, and no 


less gratefully appreciated. Aided by your advice, 
and relying on your trusted experience, it will be 
my unremitting endeavour to keep a strict watch 
over the economical management and cautious 
progress of our administration. 

“ Such economy and caution are, indeed, especi- 
ally imposed upon us by the unprecedented dis- 
turbance of our currency at the present moment ; 
but I shall also claim your co-operation in providing 
with unflinching firmness for the safety and repose 
of the empire. 

Gentlemen, it is my fervent prayer that a Power 
higher than that of any earthly government may in- 
spire and bless the progress of our counsels, granting 
me, with your valued assistance, power to direct 
them to such issues as may prove conducive to the 
honour of our country, to the authority and prestige 
of its august sovereign, and the progressive well- 
being of the millions committed to our fostering 
care, and to the security of the chiefs and the 
princes of India, as well as of allies beyond the 
frontier, in the undisturbed enjoyment of theit: just 
rights and hereditary possessions. In that case, 
gentlemen, I shall indulge a hope that, if life and 
health be vouchsafed to me to reach the term of 
my official tenure, 1 may then have merited some 
measure of that esteem and regard with which your 
tlioughts will follow hence my distinguished pre- 
decessor when he quits these shores — some claim 
upon kindly feelings, akin to those with which our 
wonted sympathies and good wishes will assuredly 
accompany his progress through every fresh phase 
of a career already conspicuous and already rich 
in high achievements.” 

On the 22nd of the same month, Lord Lytton, 
accompanied by Lady Lytton (Edith, daughter of 
the Hon. Edward Villiers), left Calcutta, and took 
up his residence at Simla, the Court sanatorium of 
Bengal, to which we have had so often to refer. 

It contains many houses, which are scattered 
along the crest of different mountain ranges, at an 
average elevation of 7,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. Many of these mountains are mere vassals 
of the mighty Himalaya, but would be the boast 
of other countries. Over these the snowy range 
extends from N. 30® W. to N. 70® E., embracing 
consequently an angle of a hundred degrees. The 
appearance of this mass of snow is that of a wide 
undulating plain, from whidi peaks rise in every 
imaginable shape. Between these peaks are the 
passes that lead into Kunawar and Chinese Tartary. 

The first barrier is but the screen to other 
assemblages of higher mountains, which again are 
still the inferiors of the world-like bulwarkg on the 
left bank of the Indus, from whence they slope to 
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the steppes of Tartary, and are at length lost in 
the deserts of Gobi and the deep woods and 
marshes of Siberia, Between the plains of Bengal 
and Simla the hills are devoid of trees ; but on 
gaining the summit of the range crowned by the 
latter, we enter a fine forest, consisting bf every 
species of evergreen, oak, and rhododendron. 

One of thb most pleasing places near the Court 
sanatorium is a deep dell, named (by some Scottish 
officer, probably) Annandale, wooded with pine 
and larch; but, like other forests near Simla, 
thickly inhabited by baboons, with white or sftraw- 
coloured bodies, and black hands and feet. Among 
the Puharries, the native or resident tribe, infanti- 
cide once prevailed to a dreadful extent, as these 
hill-people had a great aversion to female children; 
and marriage among them being virtually buying 
on the part of the husband and selling on the part ; 
of the ‘parents, it is an undisputed fact that two or 
three brothers of a family, if too poor to support a 
wife each, buy or marry one, who will belong to 
then^ all ; and the children these unions are called j 
the children of the first, second, or third brother, j 
according to the order of their birth.* j 

At Simla the Tracies Association presented an 
address of welcome to Lord Lytton, who, when 
replying to it, vindicated the policy of the Indian 
Secretary (the Marquis of Salisbury) regarding the * 
cotton duties, and said that their abolition, or! 
reduction, at the cost of adding to taxation, was 
never intended ; and he spoke with warmth of the | 
marquis* assiduous devotion to the interests ofj 
India. For himself, he added that nothing would 
ever induce him to tax the people of that country | 
for any exclusive benefit to their British fellow- 
subjects. At that time, however, the smallness of 
the surplus, and the constantly increasing expen- 
diture, with the unforeseen consetiuenccs of thcj 
depreciation of the currency, rendered it impossible 
to make the smallest reduction in the country’s 
limited sources of income. 

At the same time a great public meeting was 
held in Bombay to denounce the Revenue Juris- 
diction Act, which was generally condemned by 
the Indian press ; and a resolution was passed to 
memorialise the Secretary of State against it ; while 
the refusal of the Government to grant the use of 
the town hall for die meeting produced much 
bitter comment ^ 

In April, there occurred u oon the Punjaub 
frontier several skirmishes between our troops and 
the restless and lawless Afreedies, in which several 
men were killed and wounded. The dispute arose 
thus : — For some time previously, the Indian 
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Government had paid the Afreedies a yearly sub- 
sidy to keep the road through the Kohat Pass in 
repair, aijd to protect all travellers. 

Kohat is a town and fort of Afghanistan, in the 
province of Pesbawur, and the pass referred to 
lies on the south side of the Khyber mountains, 
midway between the town of Peshawur and Kala- 
bagh, in the "gorge of the great Salt range. The 
Sikhs long held possession of Kohat, though sur- 
rounded by the Afreedies, one of the most intractable 
of Afghan tribes. 

Towards the close of 1876, they broke their 
compact by totally neglecting the road ; on which 
we blockaded the pass, and prevented the entire 
tribe from trading with British territory, thereby 
causing them much pecuniary loss. Oh this, the 
whole of the Afreedies — save one section — pro- 
fessed a desire to submit, and troops were sent 
from Peshawur to keep possession of Cherat. 

The census of Calcutta, taken in the beginning 
of April, 1876, showed a population of 420,000; 
but these figures were supposed to be liable to 
correction. j 

While the Prince was on Eastern tour there 
came to pass that event whict^-^caused so much 
speculation, argument, and dis ^ Won* at the time 
— “The Royal Titles Bill,*’ whiclKndCd eventug% 
in Her Majesty the Queen, on 
1876, being de^|red, by a majori^of 105 


mij 

*t 
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House of Commons, Empress of India — 
which has now passed into the history of 
nation, and on which comment is needless, thoi* 
tlie actual value of it has yet to be tested 
On the 28th of April, this increase of the roycl 
dignity was thus forinS,lly announced in th^ 
gazettes : — 

“Victoria R. 

‘ Whereas an Act has been passed in the present 
session of Parliament, intituled * An Act to enable 
Her Most Gracious Majesty to make an Addition 
to the Royal Style and Titles, appertaining to the 
Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom and its 
Dependencies,.* which Act recites that, by the Act 
for the Union of Great Britain and Ireland, it wa: 
provided that after such union the Royal Style 
Titles appertaining to the Imperial Crown oi 
United Kingdom and its Dependencies shpfuli 
such as His Majesty, by His Royal ProflfJ 
under the Great Seal of the United 
should be pleased to appoint ; and which 
recites that, by the v^tue of the 
Royal Proclamation under the Grej 
1st day of January, 1801, o' 

Titles are, ‘ Victoria, by the 
United Kingdom of Great 
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Queen, Defender the Faith and which Act 
also recites that, bv the Act for the better Govern- 
ment of India, if^ T^s enacted that the Government 
of India, KjeJore vested in the East India 
should become vested in 
d ttiat should thenceforth be governed 
and in our name, and that it is expedient 
here should be a recognition of the transfer 
.^Ciovernment so made by means of an addition 
> be made to our Style and Titles : And which 


Act, after the said recitals, enacts that it shall be 
lawful for us, with a view to such recognition as 
aforesaid, of the transfer of the Government of 
India, by our Royal Proclamation, under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom, to make such addi- 
tion to the Style and Titles at present appertaining 
to the Imperial Crowm of the United Kingdom and 
its Dependencies as may seem *meet ; we have 
thought fit, and by the advice of our Privy Council, 
to appoint and declare, and we do hereby, by and 
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with the said advice, appoint and declare, that 
henceforth, so far as conveniently may be, on ail 
occasions and in all instruments wherein our Style 
and Titles are used, save ^nd except all charters, 
commissions, letters patent, grants, writs, appoint- 
ments, and other like instruments, not extending 
in their operation beyond the United Kingdom, the 
following addition shall be made to the Style and 
at present appertaining to the Imperial Crown 
of the United Kingdom and its Dependencies; 
th.it is to say, in the Latin tongue in these words : 
* IncKfe Imi^eratrix/ 

“ A!\d in the English tongue in these words ; 

‘ Empress of India/ 

“And our will and pleasure further is, that the 
said addition shall not bp made in the commissions, 

( barters, letters patent, ^ants, writs, appointments, 
and other like instrurnents, hereinbefore especially 
excepted, I 

“And our will and pleasure further is, that all 
gold and silver and copper moneys, now current 
and lawful moneys ^ of the United Kingdom, 
of IPJ^> silvejr, and copper moneys which 

coined by our 
impressions, shall, notwith- 
staj|J Titles, be 

^ '•’id in*^^’^ current lawful moneys of 

nj^ad united Kingdom; and further, all the 


moneys Coined for and issued in any of the Depen- 
dencies of the said United Kingdom, and declared 
by our Proclamatidn to be current and lawful 
moneys of such Dependencies, respectively, bearing 
our Style or Titles, or any part or parts thereof, and 
all moneys which shall hereafter be coined and 
issued according to such Proclamation, shall, not- 
withstanding such addition, continue to be lawful 
and current moneys of such Dependencies respec- 
tively, until our pleasure shall be further declared 
thereupon. 

Given at our Court of Windsor, the 28th day 
of April, 1876, in the 39th year of our reign. 

“ God save the Queen/' 

On the 1st of May the Proclamation, announcing 
the Queen's assumption of the title of “ Empress 
of India,’* was publicly read at the foot of the 
column in Trafalgar Square. The under-sheriffs 
and other officials were in four carriages, with the 
trumpeters inside; and it is a curious fact that 
barely 200 persons were present at the ceremony.* 

On the 3rd, the event was proclaimed at the 
Market Cross of Edinburgh by the Scottish heralds, 
with a guard of the Queen’s Own Cameron High- 
landers, on which occasion a very large concourse 
of spectators attended, and the band played the 
National Anthem, t 
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Ai'OUi' this time there was a lull in the affairs of 
Khelat, and Major Saiideman’s advance by the 
Lolan Pass ^vas greatly retarded by an outbreak of 
\ hoi era among his troops; but the north-west fron- 
T of Sdnde and the Punjaub were a source of 
\ ■‘asiness to the Government of India, which was 
' 'lus to assist the Khan of Khelat in rescuing 
ynate from anarchy, and, if possible, to place 
^ ^ frontier under one administration, as 

^ was dways pregnant with peril. It 

t A some that there was neither hatred 

y gQ^^us in Beloochistan, as there were 
.g '^n tribes ; that in bygone times 
generou. Scindc Horse wTre wont to 
every direction with perfect 
‘Id be the case again if the 
mporting the khan, then 



embroiled with his own people, were strongly carried 
out ; and this was, to a certain extent, the object 
of Sandeman's expedition. 

It was suggested to take the robber- tribes upon 
the frontier into pay as police, in which capacity 
they would recognise Britain as a Power not to be 
trifled with, and respect us accordingly; and that 
the Khan of Khelat should be subsidised in a suf- 
ficiently liberaf manner to enable him to influence ' 
and control his subjects, while we took po^ession 
of those positions in* his khanate which would afford 
support, both moral and physical, and thus 
enable him to maintain order with ease within his 
own bounds ; and that, by these means, we should 
at once have a friendly State on bur borders, peace 
in^^i^r'nd of contention with Afreedies and others on 

'«7y Tdegruph, + Scotsman, 
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our frontier, and also secure the advanced stra- ' 
tegical posts in. that line of defence which may yet 
be wanted in order to guard the approaches to 
India. But the spring of the following year found 
Major Sandeman’s force still necessary to secure 
peace in the province of Khelat. 

The intended occupation of Merv by the Rus- 
sians seemed to introduce^ a new, or additional, 
element of danger on our frontiers, from the fact 
that it lies so near the Afghan borders, and that a 
skirmish, however accidental — a few shots ex- 
changed by scouts or outposts — might bring Russia 
and Cabul into collision, and thus precipitate in 
Central Asia the whole question between Great 
Britain and Russia, which the latter asserted they 
were as anxious to avoid as ourselves. 

Merv, or Mervi-Shah-Jehan, is a town of Turko- 
mania^ some 300 miles south-east of Khiva, in an 
oasis of the same name. An earthen wall, four 
miles in circumference, girds its population of about 
3,000, who are chiefly Persians ; and though but a 
poof place now, since pillaged in 1786 by the 
Usbec Tartars, it was for ages one of the four great 
cities of Khorassan. 

Granting lliat the occupation of this place would 
imply no ulterior or unfriendly views towards British 
India, the risk of disturbing friendly relations by 
the presence of the Russian flag there could not be 
small; for the question to be immediately considered 
is : What would be the effect of the invasion and 
gradual occupation of all Afghanistan by Russia? 
“ We do not hesitate to say,’* affirms a writer on 
this important subject, ** that the steady and unre- 
sisted advance of our great rival, distorted by a 
hundred rumours, would unsettle the imaginative 
Indian mind in a dangerous degree. The elements 
of disturbance latent among 200,000,000 people 
must necessarily be numerous ; and however devoid 
of cohesion in quiet times, the spark that would 
fuse them into formidable union might be kindled 

an> moment. It is significant how the views of 
all responsible politicians on the subject of ‘Russian 
aggression* seem converging towards a point of 
agreement. It is generally admitted that no inter- 
ference with Afghanistan should pass unchallenged. 
The more passive school, fairly and ably repre- 
sented by Mr. Grant Duff, though they refuse to 
see a menace even in the occupation of Merv, and 
would remain inactive, though observant, until 
Herat was attacked, would then declare ‘ war with 
Russia all over the world. ^ The more active school, 
on the other hand, would rather seek to avert this 
catastrophe by preventing the occupation of Merv. 
This thgy would efifect by pushing forward a force to 
Qiiettah — which we have a riglAt by treaty 


then representing that the occupation of Merv would 
make it necessary for us to advance to Herat ; and 
considering the danger to peace which we have 
shown to be involved in the Russian occupation of 
Merv, the more statesmanlike policy seems to lie 
in this direction. . . . Whereas eveiy year finds 
Russia improving her communications and accumu- 
lating the means of offence, the resources available 
on our side for a campaign in Afghanistan do not 
appreciably increase. Even as matters now stand, 
the probable difficulties in her way between the 
Caspian and Herat or Merv, are fewer than those 
we should encounter in a march from India to either 
of these points ; while from Cearjui oh the Oxus to 

Merv the distance is, of course, trifling 

Meanwhile, the danger to peace which it may involve 
is not lessened by the tone taken by the Russian 
press. There the prospect of the occupation of 
Merv is exulted in: as a menace to Britain, as the 
occupation of a point of vantage, whence, at a 
critical moment, she might t)e serious^C j?, rrassed, 
and even a force, raised froir^the suipunding coun- 
tries, hurled against our Indiariv^ont^r. It is epough 
that the extent of the powen||jhiai we 
driven to exert, should not lost ^ight of 
those whom it may concern. Hitherto, perliaps, 
it is rather the will than the po^yer whk^p-jik 
seemed in abeyance; but there are 
in this respect which it would be dangen 
ignore. If this be recognised, as we hope 
interests of peace it will be, it is difficult to 
that a firm but courteous representation of the c 
would not, while as yet no point of honour is 
volved, suffice to prevent the Russian occupati* 
of Merv.*** 

The spring of the following year saw the Afghan 
chiefs on the most friendly terms with the Russians, 
and seconding the efforts of the Ameer to get a force 
ready for some purpose. Hence, in February, he 
had twenty-eight regiments of horse, each 
strong ; seventy-two battalions of infantry, eacl; 
800 strong ; four heavy gun batteries, seventh 
smaller batteries, and five brigades of horse 
tillery.f 

In connection with all these matters, the 
tion by the Sovereign of Great Britain 
implying imperial supremacy in India 
have a great — perhaps useful 
declares to all the world/* says the 
— speaking, it may be supposed 
Conservative party, the leadei 
responsible for the “ Royal 
is the personal head of a 
that the position is, ei 
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never with honour be abandoned Her position 
towards the native princes cannot be better ex- 
pressed than by tlie title of ^ Empress ’—a title 
which indicates a supremacy over other sovereign 
rulers, and, as such, was assumed by the King of 
Prussia to mark his supremacy in Germany. , The 
attempts made during the recent discussions (on 
ilic Titles Bill) to establish an analogy between 
Incl'i and the colonies showed, we think, /'a com- 
plete misapprehension of the position qf both.” 

In February, 1S76, the Russian , troops, under 
General Scobeleff, had overrun' all Khokand, 
and made themselves masters' of twelve towns 
there.* *Aml in November 'it was asserted, by 
telegram from Lahore to Bombay, that ‘^The 
Russian ambassador requested the Ameer to re- 
store Abdaal Ralmian Khaii’il estates: otherwise, the 
C/.ar would make him Govleraor of Bokhara, and 
encourage attacks on Maimana and Badakhshan, 
invite the inhabitants to revolt, and permit Sikander 
Khan to invade Herat ; /and that the chiefs agreed 
to y)elition the Ameer for the restoration of Mo- 
hammed Yakoib 

We have stated its place, that Lord Lytton, 
on taking the of ofllce at Calcutta, deemed it 
exjxclient to adCpt the somewhat unusual step of 
Ih^ Council. Of this .speech we have 
^'♦ven ail extract, but the whole tenor of it was 
itly meant to correct any misapprehension 
, might have been caused in India by the en- 
x:hing spirit of the Home Government, 
iiord Salisbury had indicated a desire to control 
direct, as Secretary of State for India, the course 
f legislation in the East. A Bill was framed, em- 
jodying these pretensions, which, had it become 
Lav, would have gone far to lessen the powers and 
the position of the Viceroy; and, eventually, it was 
withdrawn ; but Lord Lytton came to rule over the 
vast em])ire of British India while the impression 
produced by Lord Salisbury’s movement was fresh 
^^^in the minds of men, and when there were some 
’^^"doomy forebodings of what might be the sequel to 
and Lord Lytton, wisely considering that he 
dd dispel these, referred in his speech to the 
'f-^^^cussions which have recently been raised, in 
^ merit and elsewhere, relative to the position 

II, pme and Indian Governments,” 

man who accepts the 
^‘ly of India has duties towards that 
f^^^’-equire fulfilment, even should bis 
ng these duties be unpleasing to 
i India ; for any excessive 
gene while lessening his con- 

^^/^^•’ponsibility, would impair 

^ ^ f .\fadras Times. 
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his authority over the ever-watdhful native princes. 

It was urged in more than one jpublieation at the 
time that this was a point of capital importance, 
and that if ever we lost India it would be, too 
probably, by home pressure and home intermed- 
dling ; that, instead of lessening, we should uphold 
and fortify the Viceroy; for too often it might 
happen that no wise reflections, bom in London 
and wired to Calcutta, could be an efficient sub- 
stitute for independent judgment, formed, with a 
full knowledge of the subject, upon the spot of 
action. 

The month of March saw some troubles likely to 
ensue with the Chinese by their attacks upon our 
missionaries. Some time previously the Mission of 
the Church of England rented a building for the 
purposes of a chapel in the city of Kien-ning. 
Thither one of their catechists was sent, with three 
students, having orders to prepare themselves for 
future usefulness there. 

All was quiet for a time; but after that, for 
several days, an unusual interest was manifested by 
the inhabitants, who came to the chapel, bought 
numbers of books, and pretended to be very friendly 
in their demeanour ; but one day a member of the 
literati came, and announced to the catechist that 
he must substitute the name of Confucius for that 
of Jesus in his books: otherwise, instead of staying 
where he was in peace, he would get into serious 
trouble. 

Two days after, a number of men burst into the 
chapel, and said, “What arc you doing with all 
these children here ? You arc collecting them for 
evil purposes !” The mob then seized the English 
catechist, the students, and Church members who 
were there, dragged them out to the front of the 
Emperor’s temple, stripped them nude, and hung 
two of them to trees by their thumbs. 

A false alarm that the prefect was coming led 
them to' take their victims doAvn ; but when they 
I found that official was not approaching they tied 
ropes to the queues of four Christians, and led them 
naked through the principal streets of the city, 
calling out, “ Come and see the foreigners we have 
here!’' After long delay the magistrate sent runners, 
and had the Christians taken to his yamcn ; but 
some of the literati went to the prefect and de- • 
manded their expulsion from the city. Tlie demand 
was complied with; and then the English chapel 
was entirely destroyed, as mob-law reigned supreme 
at Kien-ning and Yeng-ping, till representations- 
were made on the subject by H.B. Majesty’s re- 
presentative.* 

But in the subsequent July these events were 
• China Mail. 
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followed by a fearful attack uppn the Catholic 
Christians at Ning-kuoh Fu, in the province of 
Ngan-hwuy, when a crowds consisting of 1,000 
ruffians, chiefly soldiers, under the guidance of 
officials, burst into a chapel during Divine service, 
and brained several members of the congregation. 
They forced the officiating priest down upon his 
knees, and demanded that he should cejtse to pro- 
mulgate the Christian doctrine. He declined to do 
:so, whereupon the most frightful outrages occurred. 
He was tortured to death, and then hacked to 
pieces ; a little child whom he had adopted was 
literally rent limb from limb. Tlie corpse of a 
clergyman who had died some days before was torn 
from its grave and mutilated. These outrages were 
all traced to a militaiy mandarin named Wu, who 
openly expressed a malignant hatred of the Christian 
religion ; and the result was that the Inland Mission 
had id abandon all that neighbourhood, while the 
clergyman in charge of it proceeded by steamer to 
Wnhu to pray for inquiries, too probably in vain.* 

li\ the summer of 1876 there were lost to 
India the services of two of her most eminent 
civilians. On the aylh of May, Sir James Weir 
Hogg, Bart, died. Born in 1790, he had gone to 
India at an early age, and practised as a barrister 
with such success that he l:)ecame Registrar of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta. He was afterwards a 
Member of rarliament. In 1839 he became a 
Director, and in 184O Chairman, of the old East 
India Company. 

On the 23rd of June there died General Lord 
Sandhurst, G.C.B. and G.C.S.I., so well known in 
the wars of India under his name of Mansfield, 
who served with distinction in the Sutlej and 
Punjaub campaigns, and as Chief of the Staff in 
1857, under Lord Clyde, during all the various 
operations which ‘led to tlie suppression of the 
Mutiny. He was only in his fifty-seventh year; and 
it is worthy of notice that, at the time of his death, 
with the exception of the Prince of Wales and Duke 
■of Cambridge, he was the youngest general officer 
holding the colonelcy of a regiment — the 38th, or* 
Staffordshire. 

On the 24th of July there died Sir William 
John Kaye, K.S.I., the eminent Anglo-Indian 
• historian, in his sixty-third year. He began life 
as a subaltern Jn the artillery' of the old East 
India Company, and established the Calcutta Re- 
view. In 1856 he entered the home Civil Service 
of the Company, and on the [transfer of the Govern- 
ment he was appointed Secretary to the Political 
and Secret Department of the India Office, in suc- 
cession to John Stuart Mill — a post which he held 
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with honour for nineteen years, retiring into private 
life in 1874. histories of the war in Afghanistan, 

of the sepoy revolt, and many other works, have 
fully established his reputation as an Indian his- 
torian. 

On the 15th of October, the supposed Nana 
Peishwa, Jumna Dass by name, died in the 
Maharajah Scindia's jail at Gwalior, where his arrest 
and detention excited much hostility against the 
prince among the people of his province. 

In 1876, Mr. Henry Cottam, a Ceylon planter, 
made a bold but unsuccessful attempt, with another 
Englishman, to explore a new overland route from 
India to China. With a party he started from 
Assam, and travelled by the way of the Senga-pani 
River, their intention be^ig to make their way 
into the Chinese provirijbe of Yunnan, through the 
Khampti and Sungphop country, and from thence 
across the Irawaddi. 


They were, unfortunately, brought a standstill 
mainly through the failurij^ of l^e OTOvisions for 
their native followers. In of their jour- 

ney, Mr. Cottam and his c^m^anton visited the 
Brahm Kund, or Sacred Pool (IkBmhma, which is 
fed by the Brahmapootra, a strelW'^Jiich traverses 
the long valley of Assam, in its^^&age through 
which it receives no less than fifty-i^ne tribi^i^| 
from the Himalaya and Garrow mopfff 9 fnlv|||^^^H 

The 30th of June this year saw lone of the^^H 
remarkable events in the East — the opening 
first railway in China, the short line from Shan^^| 
to Kangwan. 

On the 18th of August, Lord Lytton, as Vicer®| 
of India, officially notified his intention to holU 
an imperial assemblage *at Delhi on the ist oS 
January, 1877, to proclaim the Queen as Emjjress^ 
ofJndia; and on the ist of the following month 
there occurred the first municipal election at 
Calcutta. 

In November, some interest was excited among 
military circles in India by the appointment of thei 
two native officers, already mentioned as liaviiiei 
accompanied the Prince of Wales to London^B 
Sirdir Anoop Sing Bahadoor, Rissaldar 4th 
ment (P.W.O.) Bengal Lancers, and 
hammed Azful Khan, Khan Bahadcot^^^^^H 
11 til Regiment (P.W.O.) Bengal 
native orderly officers, or aides-de-caj|^^^^^^| 
Royal Highness, prior to their 
these were both officers of 
intelligence, is im])ossiblc 
the seven months they spent 

by the resources, 

^the j^aramount State 
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CHAPTER EXXXL 


THE MOHAMMEDANS OF INDIA ON ‘‘THE EASTERN QUESTION,^* 

Ttie war waged between the Turks and Servians sovereign of these Christian realmsi, possessed 
now began to attract much attention among the much interest. Though dated from Calcutta, it 
iVULsjsulman population of India ; and in November was the result of the local committees estab- 
suL criptions were raised in aid of the sufferers lished in Hyderabad, Patna, Lucknow, Lahore, 





S ' 




RIVER- VIEW 


T ot he Turkish war ; at Hyderabad a committee ot 
'asin'cu^^Mohammedau gentlemen was formed, with 
'ous Resident and Prime Minister, 

' "nate^ni^me pouring in from all quarters,* 

w' froitement on this subject, aided by the. 
> ' 4 ^ wijence of the native press, spread fast, 
sonV in an address to the throne on the 
^^^jy us *pccted war between Russia and 
^HjjjL^rCj'^n t.->port of the power of the latter. 

' U gene Sc*.vjg as ' it did from a vast 

cvox^Y like that of India to the 

i> dd bt hrdtii. 


Peshawur, Bombay, and elsewhere, and may be 
taken as the voice of the 20,000,000 Mohamme- 
dans in Bengal. The strongest feeling of the 
Moslem of our days is an apprehension of Christiana 
aggressiveness ; and with this is combined a know- 
ledge that the formidable Europeans, who can 
unite vast military force with weaitli, art, aud 
science, can eventually subjugate rll Mohammedans 
of every creed and nation, unless the latter com- 
bine so as to save each othc. ‘rom ruin. 

Though this singular ivddrcss- which was duly 
laid before Her Majesty — had no political effect, it 
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naturally excited some comment among the press ; 
and some there were who hinted that— -which was 
probable enough — though Bengal Mohammedans 
signed it, the wording and general ideas seemed to 
indicate the hand of a European — ^in the vicinity, 
perhaps, of Government House, Calcutta. 

The Mohammedans of India are quite cog- 
nisant of how, for political reasons, Britain has 
^ . ^ported the power of Turkey; and, in its place, 
Ave have referred to the remarkable speech made 
by Lord Northbrook, to the effect that the war in 
the Crimea had rSTaided the Indian Mutiny for 
some time, and lessened it^ force when it did break 
forth ; and, perhaps, it was the result of the then 
remoteness of India, and tardy diftusion of intellb 
gence, that when we smote the Turk at Navarino, 
It created not the smallest interest in Bengal, or 
anywhere else in the East. 

U’Jie Sultan, altliougly^' tyled Defender of the 
Faithful, assumed that tu. X a comparatively late 
dale ; and the real he?d of Islam is the Scheriff of 
Mecca, who is recognised as such by millions of 
Mohammedans, and, above all, by the Asiatics. 
Like the Christii^s, the Moslems are split up into 
many sects; |Ahese the two great divisions are 
the Sunnees,Pr Sunnites, and the Sheeans, or 

in 
often 


who Ihate each other bitterly; thus, 

^ ^ ^va|p|it'^ljoth abound, Government have oft 
ajBKoduce Hindoo police and British troops 
jjivent riot and bloodshed between them. In 
j^nistan the greater number of the people are 
^iiites, who arc the Puritans of the “ True 
relievers;” in Central Asia and Persia they are 
generally of that denomination ; while the Osmanli 
Turks, including the Julian, are Siinnces; and 
hence arose some of the disbelief in the genuine 
Mohammedanism of the long address to Her 
Majesty. 

On the other hand, it was alleged that India 
])Ossessed men like Sir Salar Jung, Kazi Shabudeen, 
Jrinance Minister at Baroda, and other men quite 
capable of composing excellent English, cither 
^erbally or Avritten, and who could write Avith 
uience and elegarice in their own language; 
asin-cu^ Ayas further urged that there was a great 
ous Vaiqni Qm- Indian Mussulmans, in 

'^^^.-^'^regations of Avhom the Sultan AA’as prayed 
people were reminded that the first 
'^ejapore was an Ottoman of Constan- 
far-famed great cannon there Avas 
ij> *'han* or “the Turk of Roumelia.” 

a Mohammedan meeting of 
genv. piiday in the CoolootoUah 

it Avas estimated that 


)le 


son 

# - 

% 


every 
■Id bt^ 
TpO. 


nt; and, after pr^ver*; 


for the Queen as Empress of India, and the Sultan 
of Turkey as Defender of the Faithful, the me- 
morial to the former was read by the committee, 
adopted, and signed for transmission to London. 
The Times correspondent relates that the pro- 
ceedings were marked by much earnestness. 

On the 28th of November tliere was an evens 
which occurred at Rawul Pindi, having in it some 
of the elements of the late Mutiny, when Lieu- 
tenant Harris, of the 21st Punjaub Infantr}^ Avas 
shot dead at rifle practice by a Patan Sepoy. A 
sudden outbreak of insubordination occurred 
among the whole detachment at the butts, and 
when Lieutenant Harris fell, five other shots Avere 
fired at the colonel and adjutant, who rushed for- 
ward to protect him.* He had simply found fault 
with the man for his bad shooting, and asked him 
if “he thought he could hit an Afreedie.'^ Fixing 
his bayonet the murderer made off, and kept up a 
fire till his ammunition Avas expended, after which 
he surrendered to his fate. 

On the 30th of November the Judicial "Com- 
mittee gave judgment in a remarkable Indian 
appeal— involving the worship of idols and the 
old Indian right of adoption. It Avas the case of 
Koonwar Doorganath Rao ye 7 ^s 2 ^s Ram Chundcr 
Sem and others, in a very curious matter to be 
adjusted by an English court of law — as to the 
property in a large amount of land, left for the 
maintenance of idols, and the keeping in rcj>air 
of the temples “Avhere the worship of the gods 
and the offering of funeral cakes and libation of 
waters’" was carried on, from the fees of the estates. 

Mr. Leith, Q.C., and Mr. Williamson were for 
the appellant, who claimed to be the custorUan of 
the idol known as Radharloleun Tha Roer, and lo 
set aside certain deeds by which money had been 
raised, and whicli had not been wholly devoted to 
the service of the idols. 

Mr. Cowie, Q.C., and Mr. J. Graham, were for 
the respondents, who had purchased the property, 
and in whose favour the High Court at Calcutta 
had decided, and in Avhich the plaintiff, who had a 
judgment in the Zilla Court, appealed to the Queen 
in Council. Sir Montague Smith, as one of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, gave a 
lengthened judgment I'heir lordships saAv no* 
collusion with the parties who had advanced the 
money, and held that the Avidow had the manage- 
ment, until the appellant became the “adopted 
son,” to keep up the services jn the temple. Her 
Majesty was advised to dismiss the appeal with 
costs, affirming the judgment of the High Court at 
Calcutta. * 

* World, lolh January, X877. 
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CHAPTER LXXXn. 


THE GREAT CYCLONE OF 1876. 


On the ist of November, there occurred in the 
Backergunge district of Bengal a terrific calamity, 
the cyclone, involving the greatest engulfment of 
man since the Noachian Deluge. These circular 
hurricanes are no uncommon event in the Indian 
seas, though none of such magnitude as that of 
1 87 6 is upon record. Backergunge, the scene of 
this calamity, had a visitation of the same nature 
in 1584, foM^lg a desolating sequel to an invasion 
of the MugraHtand other parts of the Indian coast 
have been siffliarly visited. 

Splinter Stavorinus, Admiral of the States-Gcncral, 
records several cyclones in his time ; and how, in 
the month of October, 1754, five ships of the 
Dutch East India Comjiany were torn by one 
from their anchors in Fulta Roads and cast ashore. 

'rims Coringa, on the coast of Coromandel — one 
of tlie best ports on that side of the Bay of 
Bengal, and defended from the south-west monsoon 
by the Point of Godavery — twenty years after we 
took it from the French, was utterly destroyed in 
December, 1789, by three great storm-waves, which 
rolled upon it in succession during a cyclone. 
M. dc la Plac^e, of the French frigate Favorite, 
who collected his account on the spot,**'^ says : — 
‘‘Coringa was destroyed in a single day. A 
frightful phenomenon reduced it to its present 
state. In the niontli of December, at the moment 
when the high-tide was at its highest point, and the 
north-west wind, blowing with fury, accumulated 
the waters at the head of the bay, the luifortunate 
inhabitants of Coringa saw with terror three 
monstrous waves coming in from the sea, following 
each other at a short distance. The first, sweeping 
over everything in its passage, brought three feet 
of water into the town; the second augmented 
these ravages by inundating all the low country; 
and the third overwhelmed everything.'^ 

The town and 20,000 of its inhabitants disap- 
^peared, vessels at anchor in the mouth of the 
river were uptorn from their moorings, and swept 
like corks into the plains surrounding Yonaon — a 
French village (nine miles above the embouchure 
of the Godavery), which suffered very much. In 
retiring the sea left^vast heaps of sand and mud, 
which rendered all search for property or bodies 
impossible, and shut up the mouth of the river for 
large ships. The only trace of the ancient town 
* About 1840. Vol. I., p. 285. 


now* is the house of the Master Attendant and the 
dockyards surrounding it. 

Coringa was visited by another of these inunda 
tions in 1839, by a single wave from the sea, wher 
again 20,000 persons are said to have perished,'! 
though this must be an exaggeration, while “vessch 
were drifted from the docks and rivers, and a large 
sloop (of 50 to 100 tons burden) was carried foil 
miles inland." 

In 1805 a cyclone tore H.M.S. S/ieerness frou 
her anchors, and cast her a bulged wreck on tin 
rocks in the harbour of' Trincomalce ; while on th( 
Madras coast, which ]ic» north and fouth, then 
are cyclones, at times, of\such fury tbiit no vessc 
can lie with the remotest none o^idfag them out 
and the surf breaks in nir^yslM^s water. I 
did this in 1809, when H.M.S.^^ was lost, anc 
the wreck of an old vessel whiA Mad been blowi 
up twenty years before w^as ii^eaved from jit 
oozyj^t^ in the sea, and flung ^on the she 
Our gre?f expedition to Java, consisting 
transports and men-of-war w‘ 
sailed but a few days befor^pPht, s, 
ward, fortunately escaj)ed. 

“ In the Bay of Bengal," says Mr. Bidding 
President of the Marine Courts of Inquiry, 
cutta, “ my researches, both published and unpifl 
lished, enable me to say l^at the storms (cyclones 
travel at the rates of from little more than from tw( 
to thirty-nine miles per hour ; but this last ver 
high rate has occurred only in one instance, anc 
from three to fifteen miles may be taken as th- 
usual rates. The low rate of little more than tw< 
miles an hour (fifty-three miles in twenty-four hours 
is that of the tremendous storm and ir^adalion c 
Burrisal and Backergunge, at the mouth of th 
Burrampooter [sic] and Ganges, in June, 1822 
which upwards of 50,000 soui(s and vast 
in houses, cattle, &c., perished.\ The 
the waters was probably owing in patfj 
action over one point, and in part to it 
a south-east storm all day at Burrij 
exactly the wind required to dam 1 
great estuary of the Burrampooter^ 

On this occasion no 
were brought to birth 

* Piddington’s "Sailors’ 

t A liatic Soriftys Jounh 
IJ^ailor’s Hom-Booi 
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taking refuge in tree-tops — a circumstance which j 
sufficiently depicts the terror and peril of such a 
visitation. 

Backergunge, the scene of the last great cyclone, 
is one of the strangest tracts of land in British 
India. It is in the Eastern Sunderbunds, bounded 
on the east by the Puddah or Great Ganges, on 
the south by the Bay of Bengal, and on the west 
the Hooringotta, comprising a superficies of 
4 square miles. 

I’hi.s territory, notwithstanding its proximity to 
the sea, is in some places remarkable for its fer- 
tility, though much of it is singular marsh land, 
called f/iars, khals^ and dones, or islands — a kind of 
wilderness. Periodically overflowed by the waters 
of the Ganges, and enriched by their alluvial 
deposits, every portion of the crop-growing part of 
Backergunge has been bro).ight down from countries 
luindreds of miles away, ^and piled up by the rest- 
less rivers and the sea till a district has been formed 
large enough for a printeipality. 

‘‘Two of ‘is recogghtiest streams of earth are 
for ever at t\js, work — the Ganges and the 

Brabinapootri;d^d discoloured waves roll 
perpetually dO|^, from the mountains of Thibet 
and the plainr of the north-west, that red and 
^ U/)w mud >vhich has formed a province. The 
' their labours is hidden under the 

• when the leadsman brings up 

baugor Island, it has, as likely as not, come 
00 miles, from Gangotri or the Jumna. The 
ijo great rivers Unite in the estuary call^^d Meghna, 
ending out to the left a labyrinth of arms 
and branches which interlace the alluvial soil with 
a thousand channels, aifd turn into an archipelago 
the province which the Brahmapootra and its 
Indian sister have created.” 

Flat and monotonous, yet fertile and green, these 
isles are like nothing in the world save themselves, 
and in some places raise two rice crops, which 
render them the principal granary of Calcutta ; but 
' in others the soil and the water are alike infested by 
^wild animals. In i 8 oi the population was estimated 
only 926,725, of whom five-eighths were Hin- 
cu..'md the majority of the remainder Hughs and 
Some Portuguese colonists, de- 
^ those who in 1666 were invited by 
-nate v, fjagta Khan' to enter his service, still 
^ \ti deplorable state of degradation. 

^ " hiefly remarkable for the extreme 
/*jir hue. The river Dacoits — a 
?? ^^P'whom the waters were long 
g^jjkce been fully suppressed by 
‘authority. The town of 
Id distri'vt .is. 



gene 




’oport.*.^ 


acn 


situated on a small inosculation of the Ganges, to 
which it gives its name ; but it has greatly declined 
since 1801, when, in consequence of the separation 
of the district from Dacca Jelalpore, the courts of 
judicature and revenue were removed to Burrisal ; 
yet it has still an extensive commerce in rice, salt, 
and cotton fabrics. 

It is a moist and steaming comer of India, the 
whole district of Backergunge, yet not an inch of 
it fails infertility; canes and reeds cover the shoals, 
mangroves fringe the banks, and nowhere in 
Bengal are there richer rice-gardens, more feathery 
topes of palm, or more fruitful orchards of plan- 
tain, tamarind, and mango, with plantations of 
sugar-cane, betel, and cocoa. Yet those who tend 
them, amid their toil have to contend, ever and 
anon, with snakes, tigers, and alligators ; and there 
yearly a tribute of human life is paid, especially by 
the woodcutters. 

The waters teem with fish, some of which are 
great in size, and are the food of man and his 
four-footed enemies alike — as the spotted leopards 
^ devour them if they fail to find a cliild at the wells 
I or a peasant in the woods. “ It is a land,” says a 
writer, “ of strange swooning sounds, of sweeping 
tempests and sudden dislocations, of earth under- 
mined and carried off by the rushing rivers. There 
is an unusual thundering noise heard here, called 
the ‘ Burrisal guns,' and to this day nobody knows 
its origin. A well-to-do land-owner will wake up 
to find his property wafted away, by the Meghna or 
Madhumati, to the other side of the creek ; and 
others who have painfully constructed valuable 
tanks for fresh water, see a single wave of the 
dreaded ‘ bore ' sweep into the hollow and destroy 
it for ever. There is a regular name for such vic- 
tims of nature in the Sunderbunds : they are styled 
nadi-b/iangi-i6g, or ‘river-broken people;' but, for 
the most part, the enormous population of these 
Indian swamps fares prosperously, growing betel- 
nuts for half Asia, catching fish for Calcutta, weaving 
reed-mats and covers for the boatmen of the 
Ganges, and producing vast crops of paddy and 
sugar-cane. They are, on the whole, a gentle and 
simple people, largely Mohammedan in creed ; for 
the Hindoo hates and dreads the sea: and in 
these islands there is a marine peril twice a monthf 
with a far more tremendous danger periodically. 
At new and full moon the ‘bore' comes up the 
Meghna in a wall of white water fifteen feet high, 
crushing every boat not drawn up — a terrible rolling 
bank of foam, which, on account of its speed, the 
people call the sliar or arrow ; and, now and again, 
the cyclone sweeps the Meghna and d^opulates 
.^its islands and shores.” 

- 
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There no help avails man or any living thing 
caught in the swiftly-moving folds, or the irresistible 
tidal-wave that comos rolling in from the Indian 
Ocean, wrenching up, throwing prostrate, sweeping 
away, and submerging all that the hand of man has 
made. Such a wave, on the last night of October 
and ist of November, burst, without premonitory 
warning, upon the unhappy people we have de- 
scribed, submerging, almost in ^ minute, three 
large islands — Dakhin-Shahabazpore, Hattiah, and ' 
Sundup — numerous smaller ones, and also the 
coast for five miles bland, destroying, as reported 
by Sir Richard Temple, 2 15,000, human beings.* 
These islands are all situated in or near the 
estuary of the Meghna, the stream formed by the 
confluence of the Ganges and Brahmapootra. The 
largest, bebg the first-named, is 800 miles square 
in extent, with a population of 240,000. That of 
Hattiah ^and Sundup together was about 100,000. 
Up to eleven p.ra. there was not the slightest 
danger; but before midnight the storm-wave had 
swept across the isles — in some places to the height 
of twenty feet — and all was ovcr.f 

The natives usually go rest at sunset, in the 
little huts under the bamboos, of which there are 
long clumps stretching everywhere ; and, happily, it 
is the custom in these districts to plant dense 
groves of trees, but more especially of cocoa-nut 
and palm, round the villages ; and almost all who 
survived saved themselves by climbing into the 
branches, when the strange screaming sound — the 
din of the cyclone, amid the dead silence that 
always reigns at night in Bengal — was heard, 
coming from the south-west. It is not, says a print 
of the month, the continuous whistle of a Western 
tempest, but a fierce overwhelming uproar, like the 
thundering of surf upon leagues of stony beach; 
and, in an instant, the isles of the Meghna and 
its broad channel became the very centre of that 
terrific circular storm of wind and water combined. 
The latter, piled up, turned almost like a wheel 
over Lakhipar, and, whirling downward again, 
drove with its western segment the hcaped-up 
waves of the two great rivers in a wall of death 
thrice as high as the ‘bore,’ washing clean over 
the rich and populous islands. They stand some 
twenty feet above mid-tide, yet this dreadful wave 
of the cyclone rose, at least, another twenty feet, 
'^igh over the dry land, submerging every hamlet and 
cattle shed ; drowning men, women, and children 
in their sleep; bursting over tank, and garden, 
and temple — in a few minutes slaying nearly a 
quarter of a million of human creatures. Imagine 

* j^alcut/a Gazette, November i'5th, 1876, 

+ ‘European Mail, November 23rd. 


the horror of tliat scene — of that death so abrupt, 
pitiless, and inevitable. From the moment when 
the first howl of the cyclone was heard tearing 
upward from the ocean, to the awful return stroke 
of the tempest, herdbg before it the dark waves of 
water, scarcely thirty minutes elapsed. Tens of 
thousands of human beings were by that time 
caught up and washed like drift-wood into the 
boiling bay ; tens of thousands more were choked 
in their beds by whelming waves and ruined build- 
ings; and all the work of their hands, all their 
possessions, and all their cattle were similarly 
seized in the black flood and destroyed/^ * 

A few escaped, but their sufferings were great ; 
in one instance ^no less than loo were saved 
together, by floating on fte strong roof of a large 
bungalow, belonging to [ Mr. Harvey, a wealthy 
European Zemindar of Bjacca. In many instances, 
the water on entering the houses burst up the 
roofs, and the recession cf the tidal-waves took 
them out to sea, with the wrli^h^ people shrieking 


tualiy taken 
el, ten miles 
Ljority were 
the country 
almost all 



as they clung to them. A fev 

thus from Sundup across the V® 

broad, to Chittagong; but the ^ 

never heard of again. The flatnSi 

made trees the only secure refuge, V 

perished who failed to reach thejf^ < 

town of Dowlut-Khan, the head-quh^^ ^ ■ 

^ ^ ^ thl 

division, was swept away; and save 

named Baboo Uma, and his family, all tjJc pel 

perished. In the town of Burrisal ^^00 houl 

were swept away, with their inhabijimtSf and 

paddy-fields destroyed.f / 

All the boats were swept away, and, as wheeled 

carriages are unknown, tfie survivors were thus 

deprived of all means of communication. Of those 

who escaped, many were betel-nut pickers and 

cocoa-gatherers, who are wont to be dexterous in 

clambering and swinging their light frames from 

tree-top to tree-top. Thus, these men, on finding 

themselves dashed against the stems of palms and 

areca-trees, managed to climb out of the whirling 

waters, and cling to the tossing branches till 

wave subsided and the dry land was seen, covg[ 

with mud, the dedris of houses, and the 

the drowned, with their rattle of every <1^ 

All the civil officers and police officials ; 

Shahabazpore perished, save the depi 

in charge. “A strange fact about 

says the European Mail, “is that, ij| 

liabazpore and Hattiah, most 

done by the storm-wave fron| 

down the Meghna. Sevq 

^ Daily Telegraph, 

' f European Mail: 
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CYCLONE AT CALCUTTA. 




fy for this. One is that the cyclone, 

struck the shore first near 
I' genei ^ fQj. gQj^g distance, and then 
. 1 ^ Another is that the wind 


bounded with terrific force when the pressure 
relaxed. A third supposition is that there were 
two parallel storms, with a centre of calm betv^eea 
them. The first or third theory seems most pro- 


^p'J^i the Meghna, wl^<:h re- 1 bable, as the destruction came from the south.'* 
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In this terrible calamityr-the most devastating 
ever known~the Indian not slow in 

<loing their Sir jKchar^^ the Lieu^ 

tenant-Gov^b** Bengal; wi^ ,a nnihe^rous and 

a.ctive staff? was 
speedily " at Backf^r- 
gunge, from whence 
he reported that 
3,000 square miles 
had been laid deso- 
late; the whole pf 
that space, shore and 
island, being left 
ghastly, drowned, and 
bare ; wliile there 
was every fear lest 
tlic as yet uncounted 
bodies of the dead, 
with the carcases of 
the cattle and of all 
tlie carrion-eating 
creatures ’ in the 
jungles,' where the 
rats, the snakes, and 
even the insects, had 
all shared one com- 
mon fate, might infect 
the hiunid air ’and 
breed a pestilence. 

It was reported 
that even the birds 
had been destroyed 
by this stupendous 
‘^torm - wave. The 
stench from the thou- 
sands of corpses soon 
I ) ecame insuiibrable, 
and a general out- 
I )rcak of cholera was 
hourly expected ; but 
at Nookholly only 
did it manifest itself.* 

Ere long it was \ 
found that the 'c6n- 
dition of the survivors 
was better than might 
have been .cxjpected, 
and that they were not 
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but not destroyed,; and wherever Sir Richard 
Temple and his .staff' went, he found the scared 
people drying Ihpir grain in the sunshine. The 
ripe cocoa-nuts also gave sohristence till the next 

harvest, the growing 
crops of which had 
been seriously in- 
jured, and in many 
places swept away. 

The timely distri- 
bution of relief roused 
the people at once 
from dark despon- 
dency, and enabled 
them hopefully to 
apply themselves to 
fonns' of self- 
^ possible 
their circum- 
Or e of the 
for ap 

prerlays 
of 

away, 
garded 
agriculture 
purposes; 
destruction 
exceeded even 
of human bein^, 
latively to. numbers, 
it was evident there 
would be a diffici^Ity 
in meeting the re- 
quirements ' of the 
next sowing season as 
regarded the prepara- 
tion of the land. 

Distance precluded 
the transport to 
Backergunge of the 
Bombay cattle, which 
were, at that ver}- 
time, . perishing 
lackofsufiicieti 
Otherwise, in tl 
the calamities 



after that 
passed 
as re- 
■ttle for 
other 

ort^hl 


suffering very serioudy 
from want of food, while their recuperative energies 
asserted themselves in a remarkable degree. For 
some days there was much distress ; b\it as Backer- 
gunge is a great rice-producing district, the stores 
of its peasantry are ample, and mostly kept under 
ground. These were, of course, thoroughly soaked, 

* (ioi>crnme)7t Gizetie, fkc. 



I two places might have been mutually reli^ 
some days much disorder prevailed, 
robberies were attempted ; but this ^ 
w’'as speedily rectified. About si 
were established ; persons. abso]^ 
at once relieved ; but no larg 
Sir ,Bj.chard Temple 
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terrible scene, going from village to village making 
inquiries; but gt^at credit is also due to a Mr. ^ 
Barton for hfe prompt action and assumption of 
responsibility in the first place, and to hitn belongs 
much of the credit of dealing with the case when 
instant action was ncceasary.* 

There were now not wanting scientific men 
who urged that some such system as that adopted 
ny the Meteorological Committee of the .Royal 
.M)cii;tyfor issuing storm-warnings , at home, might 
l)e adopted in India, for those 

regions subject to cyclones jjQ^^^^^^Btention 
to study of Indian 

Prior to this, indeed, oV^^^^^^^BRedestruc- 
tivc cyclone of 1865, the^^^HB^otecting the 


districts along the banks of the Hooghly by great 
dykes or embaiikin^ts seriously discussed ; 
and on the advice /bf |he j^jstironbiner‘-Royai being 
asked, he gave -ap on reasons 

which were held lii be su&^fly good, that any 
attempt of the |flnd would ^ cif 
By some it cbn 4 dcre 0 i pos^le to protect 
the villages of BackergUnge from such calamities 
by the deviceiof the ancient Assyrians, in forming 
near them great and lofty mounds of earth and 
clay as hills of refhge; but even these would have 
been unavailing on such a night as that in which 
the pent-up tides of the two mighty rivers sent 
their united storm-waves over every house and 
home. 



CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

(S. an 

PROGRESS^‘,tiiJ(^^IE VtCEROY.-— THK INDIAN TEA TRADE. — NAVIGATION OF THE OXUS. — THE NAWAL' 
NIZAM.— MADRAS AFFAIRS. — FAMINE THREATENED. 

I granted to the surviving princes of Delhi, whose 
condition seemed deserving of compassion, ‘Lis 
some of them got not more thqn four rupees u 
month,* and maybe said to be actually in a state 
of starvation.” 

Under date of the 3rd of December, it was an 
nounced that Holkar had established trial by jiir> 
throughout his dominions : the jury to consist of 
four persons, two chosen by each side, with a pre 
siding judge to give the casting vote— a remarkaL)lc 
innovation ; but a judge with assessors would have 
been a more correct descrii^tion of the system. 

At this time the Viceroy was at Peshawar. There 
he liad a review of 4,000 British troops, and held 
a successful durbar of all the chiefs of the British 
districts on the frontier of Pesfiawur, and even met 
various chiefs of the Afreedi and Momund tribes ; 
and while there he commenced his inquiries into 
those measures which had become necessary for 
the re-organisation of the boundaries in a personal 
conference with the lieutenarit-govemor, the com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir Frederick Haines, and the su- 
perior local officials ; but it was found that nothing 
could be settled until there had been a military 
inspection of the whole frontier, and the /ull sanc- 
tion of the Home Government had been obtained. 
After this the Viceroy departed for Ra^vul Pindi, 
and passed from thence through Laho*-ei ^Mooltan, 
and Bhawailpore, to Jacobabad. 


'^yL^ccemiper the attention of the Indian authori- 
^was "dm wn to the circumstance that slave-girls 
reported to exist in Bengal, and that forlorn 
jendless girls were purchased by wealthy 
the small towns and villages 5, near 
ices ; and it was added that the harsh 
girls often met with, ha\l been 
notice of some of the magistrates, 
of the girls frequently attempting 
to put an end to their miseiy.t 
the Viceroy had a cordial 
ijling, the Maharajah of Jiimoo 
Jof the .grand crosses of the 
lidhapore, and wvas greatly 
^ reception ; and the prince, in 
Lytton's expressions of thanks, 
bnce, no doubt, to the cloud gatlier- 
n, though the Ameer had recently 
53 ly greeting to the Viceroy — that **he 
ling to place his life at the service of 
The Viceroy replied that he hoped 
•^re not so serious as that The salute of 
' ss the Maharajah was now raised from 
wenty guns, and his offer of service 
4-^ " when the Delhi durbar came ; 

"^^oamtlons for which, we find the 
generc ‘ the same date, recom- 

dd' ^ J^mount of State pensions 
f Ga ' 4 **^ V • 
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Those Afrepdies he had met at Peshawur 
having manifest; !the bloclmde 

was now men of the Kohtit 

Pass sipki^ted 

from tl^';.^' I^vi|s,^iv^'t0 ^pTe8^:^:wi8h/tb' l>e^ 
•rc^enh^- ^ .ft«, sep^t^ wdwitifls an> 
neces^a^; though h oonld he done ut :im}r tfihe to 
the ext^ti^maBy dmusfoul ,I^y ^ 

* active wuttts^ae^rs*' ' ' . ' ■ v ' /'■ . 

In an address prewted to the^ic^roy by the 
tea-planters of JKangra, in the province of Lahore^ 
of old known as N^prkate, wherein Mahtnoud of 
Ghizni found the a(xuinulated riches of its idols— 
he was urged to afford them further^ feidlities for the 
transmission of specie through .the Government trea- 
suries, as it would seem that, during the preceding 
ten years since 1866, the quantity of tea exported 
from British India had risen to 28,126,100 lbs. 
The Indian tea was used principally in Great Britain 
for mixing with other teas ; but some progress had 
l3een made in the consumption of pure and un- 
mixed Jndian tea. The proportions then supplied 
by the different tea-growing districts of British India 
were: — ^Assam, fifty per cent ; Cochin and Thibet, 

» iwenty-six per cent ; Darjeeling, thirteen per cent. ; 
the Himalayan districts, six per cent ; and British 
Burmah, five per cent 

The quantity now grown is but a small part 
of what India, if called* upon, could produce, as 
she possesses every advantage of soil aiid climate 
for the growth of tea, and might, if needed, supply 
all the wants of Britain in that respect, and 
perhaps the wants of all the world beside. 

In replying to the address of the tea-planters, 
the Viceroy said : — 

*‘In the excellent ^results of the tea-plantations 
o^^ic Kangra Valley, which have been fostered 
j^Hjpeouraged by the Government of India, I 
riipg&ise imperial benefits so considerable as to 
entitle the authors of those benefits to a special 
claim on the consideration of the Goyeminent, Your 
undertaking has afforded lucrative employment to 
thousands of the population of this district. The 
of Its example^ no less than its results, is 
not merely local; and so far as its social and 
political influence extends, besides being eminently 
^sreditable to the British character, it is also con- 
ducive to the stability of the British Raj.” 

At a meeting held subsequjently on this subject 
by the Indian section of the Society of Arts in 
London, it was stated that India now produced, 
and was capable of producing in any quantity, teas 
which were of a quality, strength, flavour, and 
purity, not only equal to, but superior to those of 
China or* any other Eastern country, and which 


were adapted to all tastes, the plainest or the* most 
&5tidious, and at moderate prices; and one speaker 
brged all who '1^ own interests 

as consumers, and k 'a du^ they ow^ to their 
countrymen in Indioc-rlrjtnen who liad long toiled 
and struggled to ihe;et; their wants, without as yet 
any adequate profit jh mVestments-^to a more 
direct and extended usi of Indu^ tea, thereby 
fording a fair faa^ to the cultivators, 

for which nothing was how wanting but slti increased 
consumption of their produce in this country.” 

^Be at Lahore, Lord Lytton made a handsome 
donation to the fund being collected for the 
restoration of the Itn|ierial Mosque, the work of 
which was then in process — liberality which was 
received by the Mohammedan population with the 
liveliest satisfaction. Me also directed that the 
pupils of the i^ormaluRchool, whom he met in 
passing the ^^^azareeacci^, should be f^ted at 
his expense; and, as of his jwspitality, 

he gave orders for the enth..^ '>^nt ofjBoo guests 
daily for a fortnight.’*^ 

It was on the morning of tflays^ December 
he started for Jacobabad, escofl^i^ troop of 
the Scinde Horse— smart soldier-"^ 
green uniforms, armed with sw^" 
double-barrelled Jacob rifles. Hi 
Shikarpur, where he was received \ 
diality, for luncheon, and went through 
formalities. The Chairman of the Mi 
having read an address, his lordship rei 
the following terms : — 

“Gentlemen, — I feel much gratiH^ 
ceiving, in ray flitting passage thne 
the kindly address which you nouf ci 
behalf of yourselves and the f dhi 
ancient town. The sentiments oul 
tion to the throne, to wb/r^chec^ 
your address, afford a,ead ai 
with which our belovhe 
her subjects in this dis> 

The assumption by thed 
closely associates her roioi 
this country is, as you ti 
pression on her part of 
feels in your welfare and 
of as much regret to m 
that the financial exigenc 
compelled the Governmei 
withhold those loans ^ 
stances, they have so 
cipalities. It is averred, 
proverbs of our 
which 
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I cay not disguise from myself or you the dark 
colour of the cloud which still obscures our other- 
wise bright fmancial horizon, and obliges us, like^ 
wise husbandmen, to reckon the rainy day, 1 have 
much confidence in the truth of our own English 
])rovcrb that * every cloud has its silver lining,/ and 
I trust that a patient and conscientious study of the 
])henomena to which this cloud is attributable, may 
ere long enable us to disperse Jt, and thus, whilst 
duly regarding the general and imperative financial 
of this varied Empire, to comply witli 
1 'presentations which command my sympathy and 
shall receive my careful consideration.**^* 

In the month of December, the problem of the 
navigal)llitv^of the Amon Daria (or ancient Oxus), 
near Pitniak, was solved. / A steamer, named tire 
Saviarcande^ ascended the stream as far as Mes- 
chekli — that is to say, tofthe very frontier of the 
Khanate of Bokhara. AtHhij^point the river takes 

erto been feared that 
the of the might prevent either 

screw or paddle/^^n^s from ascending beyond 
it. This it would now seem, well 

founded : / t^Hmel of the river was thus dis- 
cov^tgd^^j,ggBR, with a minimum .depth of five 
^Jarcande was enabled to perform 
,n average speed of five versts an 
TvTIeccn)’ Pitniak was reduced to three 


fe^ 


jig westward, the Oxus enters the State of 
at a point thirty-five miles north-east of 
seventy miles west of the city of Bokhara 
desert of Khiva. Near the former it 
000 yards in breadth (and when the 
[g it spreads to a breadth of four 
orating Arrian, who states that 
hero crossed, was three-fourths 
tnfordable. 

^ affairs of the Nawab 
IJjf T excited, when, on the 
j ieniment of India pub- 
rcc Gazeiie, conlain- 

Lyj^taten^ents. 

nee ' P^^^ee’s accounts, 

tV® occupied a whole wing 
gj.g^^^included payments of very 
to plui^^ certain individuals for 
lish ** The cause by their influence, 

' tsjre not so'^y British press, and 
i ss the jv^ctfcrcnce of Government, 
/ .wenly pursued e^'er 

J whom this charge Wk 
!, to-Jit'.J^ur'C.^ document were 
i^camour^ot Stale 
'C\ ^ tWw.’ 




generoe 




categorically specified by name. “ Among them,” 
says the GMc (lOth January, 1877), ** figure a 
former member of ParluraeUt, a literary man of high 
reputation, and, we regret to ^y, a large number of 
the lesser lights of British jouriia.lisrh* The sums 
that are said to have been: ^^buted vary from 
;j^3f,ooo the latter ;^ihg set down as pay- 

ment for an article in a jnirbyihtial pajw. It is 
palpable that if the I^awab ws so toolish as to 
behave in thi^ llberal nianner, he had a definite^ 
object in view. This was nothing more nor less 
than to bring journalistic pressure ' to bear upon 
Parliament, so that it might be the more ready to 
accede to his claims.** 

If any English journalist actually took the sum 
set down against his name in the Indian Gazette^ he 
must have done so with his eyes quite open to the 
nature of the service his pen was expected to per- 
form ill return for the bribe ; and whoever did so, 
adds the Glohe^ took money for the performance of 
work which he well knew would be valueless to 
the Nawab Nizam. 

It would appear that, unchecked by the ■vtarnings 
of the British Government, the Nawab and his 
two sons, whose career, says the Madras Ti/ncs, 
“has been marked by a hideous combination of * 
Eastern and Western vices and follies,” while in 
Britain drew from India ^^26,000 yearly for his 
expenditure there, without making the least effort 
to regulate his outlay by his means ; and sonic 
money-lenders, by lending him his own funds at 
high interest, dragged him further down. Still, our 
Government had hesitated to take extreme steps 
until his second son advertised for sal certain 
lands and jewels, in which his father had only a life 
interest. The sale was stopped, and a commission 
appointed to investigate the*claims made against 
his property, and thus terminate his career, ^ich 
might cast discredit on our Indian administwPfim. 
Meanwhile, he was restricted to an allowance of " 
500 rupees a month, paid from the India office ; 
and the commission appointed in January, 1874, 
consisted of three members — men of the highest 
position in India — who found that they had no 
easy task before them to imravel and arrange the 
monetary affairs of the prince ; but in doing so they 
brought to light the singular revelations which were 
given at length in the Official Gazette^ and other 
Indian newspapers. 

. The great harbour works of Madras— for so many 
years a matter of discussion and debate, a scheme 
which had only of late received the approval of 
the Indian Government, and the memorial stone of ^ 
which had been laid by the Prince of Wales— wer^ . ^ 
now in full ptogress, according to the original pljj. 
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of two great piers, cpntainiog 711,000 yards of 1 the sea; and the surf now breaks at the foot of die 


cubic stone and concf^te blocks, designed by Mr. 
Purkes. By October, t ^ 76, , about ;^^6o,oop of the 
estimated sum bad beoi paid. / 

rhe actual work of "optisUuctiou ha,d been com- 
menced in the preoediiig y^ar^ and the northern 
groyne, wbich ,^ne had been taken in hand, abuts 
1,000 feet into the, surf. There is no tide worth' 
mentioning, the greatest difference between high 
and low water falling short of two feet. On the 
other hand, during the south-west monsoon a very 
strong current sweeps along the coast, hiurying with 
it a vast quantity of loose sand. 

Madras stands close upon the shbre, and* is 
unfavourably situated, either for the purposes of 
commerce or the requirements of a capital. The 
coast forms nearly a straight line, swept by the 
current above-m\ .^ned; and until the construc- 
tion tile new harbour, with its double piers, there 
was -i for shipping nor island to break 

tlie trer? ^ ^as surge. 1"hus, large ships generally 
moore^ at two miles from the shore, and in nine' 
fathoms' water; but the station in the roads was 
alway?!^ 'hazardous during the monsoon. There 
Wtis also V(4y great difficulty, and even no small 
danger, in landing from vessels, in corv^equence of 
the furious surf, which, even in the mildest weather, 
))i"la^upon the shore, and which no boats of 
European construction can witlistand. 

The craft of the comitry, generally palled masn- 
Lihs^ or accommodation-boats, which are used for 
('rossing this dangerous surf, are singularly fonned : 
without ribs or keel, with flat bottoms, and without 
any iron in their whole fabric. Their planks, which 
are very thin, are sewed together, having straw in 
the seams instead of caulking; and they are thus 
so flexible that they yield like leather to the impulse 
of the waves. They are large and light, with a 
bench at one end, cushioned and curtained, so 
that passengers may be kept dry while the wild 
surf is breaking all around them. An European 
boat, enduring one-half of the conaissions which 
these masuit^hs hourly undergo unharmed, would 
infallibly be torn to pieces. 

The new harbour was intended to obviate this 
peril and discomfort ; but one peculiarity of the 
Madras coast is^ that whenever a groyne — as at the 
fort, for example — has been abutted into tlie surf, 
the sand drifts about its base, and the sea recedes 
therefrom to some considerable distance ; and the 
northern breakwater of the new harbour has proved 
no exception to this rule. Hence, a large tract of 
dry land was formed in front of the Custom House, 
which but a few months before — even at the time 
of the prince's visit— was permanently covered by 


landing-stairs, where, until quite recently, the long 
swell rolled past in one unbroken volume. 

Much of tl^s has been caused by the two groynes 
or breakwaters not being carried on simultaneously, 
in which case they would mutually have protected 
each other: the southern groyne iiitercepting the 
sand-drift from the south, while the other stopped 
it from the nptth. Another mistake in the con-* 
struction of these important works has been alleged 
to be die employment of nodules and small pieces 
of laterite, instead of great blocks of granite, which 
is procurable within a distance of nine miles. 

The engineer, we are told, “ assures the Chamber 
of Commerce that he is perfectly satisfied with the 
progress already made, and is quite confident that 
the work will be compfleted within the estimated 
cost At the same time, he recognises the proba- 
bility of a serious accumulation of sand at the 
mouth of the harbour in about fifty or sixty years, 
by which time the silt will f!|V^avelled along the 
outer edge of the groynes an vomiiijgn the surf ever 
so far out to seaward.^' ^re, mm 

But many discomforts would lays to attend 
the shipping at Madras, for in they? 
find a shipmaster complaining bittdes 'rove"' 

in which the steamers and other vesil 
together, so that, were it to come 
result would be most disastrous. Evei*i 
more anxious than his neighbour to get u 
shore, so as to ensure a supply of boats, 
at last, have anchored with their stej^th 
in the breakers, and no room is lej|Rhe 
coming in from sea to pass in shore aiwurs 
berth. Another serious cijuse of co) b^ 
manner in which a net-work of dh( ‘ 
allowed to spread across the soutl 
the anchorage. These wretched 
scope of coir cable ahead an^’ 
on purpose to catch the ir 
propellers. It used to 
vessels were only allowed to 
ward in the north-east monsoc 

The attentic ^ ^ 

became o^r; 
the siltinAr 
tracts of w ; 
presideneik' 
bordering o 
that in the 
also of fodi 
last official 
district ailvn 
Kisti>6. and 
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sentence : “ No rain, no crops — condition of people 
unchanged." The Bombay Government be^n to 
send large quantiues -of gridn ; but the collector 
were directed not tp distribute gratuitous alma 
except in cases of interne neoessity, and, so far as 
possible, to exact ia! fair dAy's labou)^ oh the relief 
works. ' . ^ 

Subscripiions were ppened in Bombay, when. thh , 
cholera appeared and began to increase ; While m 
Muilras there was mufch distress, during November, 
in tnv districts Of Kurnaul, Cuddapah, and Bellaiy.:. 


I district of Godavery, one of the noblest of Indian 
rivers, which is c^puted to be 900 miles in 
length. / v 

j ‘. pfetress was also b^iife|hjf,tp be felt in Tanjore, 
'/so commonly called- of India; and 

■ riots took pkoe in many toWhs, in Hvj 

i plunder and waste of rice , Immense 

Quantities of rice ^ere fprtm^i^y"prbc|aabl^ from 
I Orissa, itself rince the scene Of hlmok disast^^ 

■ famine, but noW the veritable gi^lhmy'bf the eastern 
coa^t; and the greatest activity pr^afled at ever}’ 
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VIEW OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, LAHORE. 


■ tion in Mysore, but the port between False Point and Madras to avert or 
omy there than in the soften the coming catastrophe- 
sen gradually denuded of As both the Godavery and the Kistna bring 
I result has been to check down such a quantity of detritus and other debris 
;ees disappear, the clouds of their banks and beds, no vessel of good average 
j occiipiea tonnage can come withih six miles of the shore. 

Lcludcd paymeis authentic ' in consequence of this, all goods and grain for 
certain indiv.of destitu- ! the distressed districts had to be taken off in open 
The'^s emse by theiiOntaiipng a j boats, that sailed wril enough when wind and 

S not so^y Britislo, of whom | cuprent favoured, but were apt to ^make slow pro- 

thc G^lpnging to \ gress and ship seas when impelled by oars alone, 

wenty kad pu^q^ooo were | At False Point there was only the semblance of 

hereditary tiUevttris >we a steam-tug, and at Coconada there was one steam- 
g" whom this cb acQciwts ! launch of indifferent power. There was no efficieni 
j*e# tOT-ri docui alsoTrom i service of tow-boats for such ports on the coast as 

► genero?;*?;,^. amouriLot'?^^")ce^<?red | possess fairly-sheltered anchorages ; and<it was now 

ghna, whi^fV. ; 
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felt much, that with the exception of False Point and his ryots regarding tire question of rent; ^e- 
and Coconada, there was no harbour of refuge cently he had gained a number of lawsuits against 
between the mouth of the Hooghly and Trin- them, and the ryots, unable to cope with him, 
comalec, ^ . resolved on his destruction. TRte^ invited him 

The Eurasian gentlemen of means had already to a meeting for the purpose of a( 3 justing their 
begun in many places to give, at least, one sul> differences. It took place in Mofiissil Cutcheny, 
.tantial meal of rice and curry every day to hundreds where they promised him payment neuct morning ; 
of tjie most destitute families; While European but in the night he was attacked by thirty ierodous 
employers humanely either raised^ their rates Of Mohammedans, who nearly hacked him to pieces 
wages, or :ii ,lributed*rice to the ' most needy of with their sharp swords. On his body were twenty- 
th'Mv jK'ople. one great wounds. 

'i’here is no doubt that in dealing with famines The quarrels between the Zemindars and their 
in India, the extension of railroads has proved the tenants are the result of a very old measure; and 
most effectual means of guarding against the cala- it would be tedious, says an Indian print, to reca- 
rnit). Hence, during die time of the Bengal pitulate now the steps which the government of 
scarcity in 1873 i^74j ther<^ were no less than l«ord Cornwallis took to obtain exact information 

800,000 tc^ns of grain-food broi^ht into the famine as to the relative* position of the Zemindars and 
districts b^the railroads alone; but this scourge, the cultivators of small plots, supposed to be their 
ever recurring in a land of pj^ty, we shall liave to tenants. ‘‘To relate the grievous mistakes * that 
deal \\ith at a future j)eriyid^^ were made, and the total misconception of the 

Early in September^y^^nd Sir William- Gregory land-system of Bengal that so fatally misled Lord 
who had b^n/;^^^i|||Kjublin in 1842, and had Cornwallis and his successors, would be to repe^^t a 
Iways : ^HBrpart in politics whenever thrice-told tale. Suffice it to say, that the collectors 

hind ■P, and had been apjjointed of taxes were transformed, as by a touch of harle- 

JHn 1872, when he restored the quin’s wand, into landed proprietors, but with a 
Kings of Kandy) giving a distinct understanding that they should respect all 
Decen^^® stewardship. At the opening existing privileges possessed by the ryots, and 
jfclaiive Council of Ceylon, on the 13th should actively exert themselves to promote the 
\ he stated that the actual revenue happiness and welfare of their helpless de- 

jhd for the year 1875 was 14,443,980 pendants.” 

d the expenditure 13,015,258 rupees; In those days education was unthought of for 
/Vpius of revenue over expenditure of the common masses, and it was not until the time 
es. The revenue for 1876 he calcu- of Sir George Campbell, when his scheme for ver- 
00 rupees. When Sir William nacular education was introduced, that from the 
^nment of the island, the yearly Lower Provinces was removed the reproach that 
6,790 rupees ; so that during the wealthiest portion of British India was the least 
could now show an increase educated. His road-cesses also produced good 

fruit, save that they were wrung from the ryots by 
tj; petition to the Ceylon tlic oppression of those same Zemindars who are 
J'ooiitives of that fertile pledged to protect that patient class of humble 
g been ^^or colonists, we cultivators. One effect of the spread of educa- 
atural result ’ 7 the Clnis- tion has been to teach the latter to take care of 
ni^ ^ themselves, and, allowing for physical and moral 

stak ih^ ocrupiea ^^tl to be differences, to become as intractable as the same 
5 ly greeli^wd^ded payk^ Bishop class in other countries, and oppose by lawsuits all 
mg to plafto certain ind>V twelve fresh imposts made in the name of progress. 

* The'^ cause by thenvthis re- The present Zemindars are rarely descended from 

not socy of the Britislo?um of those of the days of Lord ComwaUis. Indeed, the 
; ss the ]V#ciference of majority of the first generation were ruined by the 

.wenty ?^^Pcehehadpu4r Tlis- severe terms imposed upon them, especially by the 
* »nwike?v title. necessity for paying their dues to Government by 

Lies J cih acCl^H the time of sunset on a particular day, on pain of 

^ f V the seizure of their estate and its sale by public 


cih acCu|| the time of sunset on a particular day, on pain oi 
'^e, tbifr also'^-i. the seizure of their estate and its sale by public 

L* generos? \i(e arnoiiiiToT'?^^^ auction. , » 1 

' ' “ It was not, and is not enough,” sSlys the 

' v^^hna, 
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HINDOO CHILDREN. 


JM^adras Times^ “ to offer nme-tenths of the amount 
with unquestionable security for the payment of 
the small balance on Uii early day. It was then, 
and is absolutely necessary that the total 
instalment should be paid up at the fixed date, 
with the alternative of the land being sold for 
arrears in iWrty days. It is true there was, and 
is, an appeal to the Board of Revenue, submitted 
through the collector, but, as a rule, nothing comes 
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of it. At the same time, the Zemindar is precluded 
from applying the legal screw to his own defaulting 
tenants, through whose laches he may have been 
reduced to this ignoble embarrassment, though it 
is only too probable that he has already contrived 
to ‘squeeze’ them in some indirect fashion. Be, 
that as it may, landed property in the Lower Pro 
vinces is not now such a favourite mode of invest- 
ment as it was some years ago.’^ 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 


INFANT MORTALITY IN CALCtlTTA.-p-** THE MODEL STATE.^’ — A Ki 
" ^ NARANDRA Rjto BAHADOOR. 


AMBASSADOR. — STORY or 


The returns of infant mortality in Calcutta, brought 
fojward in October, 1876, afford some curious sta- 
tistics. According to Dr. Payne, the health-officer 
of the capital of British India, in his Quarterly 
Report, a native child born healthy in that city 
has a chance of life considerably less than that of 
a person attacked by cholera/’ and adds, that 
notliing has been efficiently done in the way of 
sanitation to prevent the frightful “ massacre of the 
innocents/ which for centuries has been going on 
all over Hindostaii. 

Of every lliousand Hindoo children,” he statesS,^ 
“born about 1875, there died 596 within a year, 
and of the Mohammedans no less than 735; wliilc 
the annual average of the latter was 598.” In 
li.ngland certain districts have been styled “He- 
rodian,” in which the infant mortality averaged from 
nineteen to thirty per cent., whereas in Calcutta 
seventy- three perished out of every hundred in a 
single year. This does not result from the Indian 
climate being less favourable for little children 
than that of Britain; neither does it arise from 
careless nursing: for the Indian mother, whether at 
labour in the factory or in the field, has her babe 
ever within sight, and in her immediate custody; 
yet the melancholy fact remains that of native 
children, one, at least, out of every two surely 
perishes within the first twelve months after birth. 
After all, the cause, it would seem, is not far to 
seek, though generations will pass before any 
radical change is effected. 

During the eight years from 1868 to 1875, both 
inclusive, there died in Calcutta 17,017 infants 
under tlie age of twelve months. Of these 4,204 . 
were carried off by various febrile diseases ; 2,35*"^”^' 


by convulsions; 582 l^routdT^pkiints in the intec^ 
tines; 7,538 by varioUsVe, in th ' and 2,33s 1 
tetanus, which has been di-lays i‘ Tced to imr 
feet ventilation and filth. they r ^ 

In Calcutta this disease, (cs ' tcvc 
rages almost exclusively in ti:C 
city which are inhabited by the 
natives and by Eurasians. If the c 
were in fault, the greatest mortality wou 
be looked for among the Europeans ; bi 
ratio is eighteen per cent., including th 
of soldiers and those who are kncisbc 
whites;” while the well-to-do Eiuurs 
much lower rate of mqrtality tto b^ 
med^ms or Hindoos ; though t 
arc told, whose habits are sf 
from those of the natives, pa 
to every violation of th 
That the cause of 
with its birth, i^ 
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as can be got to leave it, who betake themselves to of its suppression Will be nigh at hand ; but for the 
a balcony outside, or block the doorway, until his Government to interfere at i^-esent would be one 
departure. He knows full well that, as soon as his of those blunders that are as bad as a crime.”* 
back is turned, all will be as it was when he arrived; But genuine civilisation is making its way slowly, 
for it is among the first principles of native mid- hand-in-hand with education, in British India, 
wiTcry that air should be kept away from a newly- and, perhaps, nowhere so much a^s in Travancore, 
bom child. This process of asphyxiation seems which is jttstly Styled "The Model Native, State of 
to be carried on for a variable period ; but in no Iti&isiJ* Of all the native -chiefe who . visited Cal- 
casc, a=? far as I can ascertain, is the period less, cutta to meet the Prince of Wales, nOne attracted 
than sev^ a days : it often extends to ten, and with more attention than the maharajah of that $outh- 
Vi liammedans much longer ; nor doe^ it alter western province : not so much for the Splendour of 
under any extremes of natural heat.” his costume or his jewels, as for his high position 

Dr, Payne ai)pcals to his brothe^ practitioners to as a nilgr. Much *of the credit of having raised 
recognise tl e accuracy of his delineation in the Travancore to a state so perfect has justly been 
matter referred to. Thus, it ^nnot excite much given to Sir Madhava Rao, who was for many 
surprise, that in the entire dumber of deaths years its dewan; but it must be borne in mind 
bctvveen 1867 and 1876, 8,00^^ ook plate within that improvements in native states cannot be carried 
fourteen days after birth. D ayne remarks in out without the entire concurrence of the ruling 
his report, that " human sacrif) ,e— suttee and female power. Fortunately, both prince and minister co- 
infanticide — were once ar eeply rooted in home operated cordially at Travancore. British codes of 
life and tradition as eric suffocation' is now, law were introduced, and British judges were ap- 
ut they are r suffered to disgrace the pointed to the Sudder Courts; an efficient police 

'•ninistratior* was intentionally caused by was organised ; hospitals were built, dispensaries 

‘ them • in the last, the moral law founded, and schools opened. 1 ransit dues and 

d w the foreign ruler, not of the other restrictions to free trade were abolished ; and 

” iinds it easier' to discover the the second prince of the country has condescended 

for this existing and pitiful infanti- to do that which no Indian prince did before — 
> suggest an efficient remedy against to give lectures on useful and popular subjects to 
IS " a national custom.” the people, 

sacrifices were never practised by either That all these improvements are real, and not 
or Mohammedans ; they were, doubt- merely established in name, has caused the settle- 
tion of the country, as Thuggee, or ment of more Europeans (chiefly as. coffee planters) 
Kali by the low caste Brahmins, in Travancore than in any other native state, and 
Under British rule human j^hey all testify to the rapid improvement of the 
I practically confined to a few country. The maharajah who visited the Prince 
s hill tribes; and though the of Wales was bom in 1S32, and succeeded to the 
male infanticide was falling throne in i860. 

' ijhe Rajpoots, when Two curious episodes, in the December of 1876, 
'^on the subject to grew out of the Mohammedan furore and address 
be difficult now, to the Queen ; one of these was a sermon preached 
that female by the Akhoond of Swat, and a mock Turkish 
ambassador making his appearance at Mandalay, 
by Dr. The former personage, who affected to be a 
and is prophet (and whose strange title afforded Punch 
e sup- so much amusement from time to time), preached 
All a Jehad to a great multitude in the Musjid, on a 
i ac- Friday ; he foretold that the end of the world and 
t be the day of judgment were drawing near ; that the 
heir great kingdom of Islam was in danger from heathen 
•Ige Feringhces ; and that if Roum {i^e. Constantinople) 
— fell into their hands, Islamism would be at an end ; 
g that all true believers should prepai 

the name of God and religion ; 
hile they should assist the Sultan 
Jadras Tirnts. 187 &. 
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THE MOCK AMBASSADOR. 


wilh subscriptions of money, as the believers in 
India and Arabist doing ; and that he would 
induce the Ameet of Afghanistan to join in the 
^ ^ ‘ . < ■ ' 

It has been said that Mce a King of France was 
imposed upon by a mock ambassador from the Shah 
of Fersia, royaltyAad not permitted itsdif to be so 
hoaxed as His Golden-Footed Majesty — surrounded 
as he is by all the terrors of despotism— permitted 
himself to be by a sham ambassador from the 
Ottoman Empire. 

This daring impostor proved to be an Abyssinian, 
or Arab, named Shereef Mohammed, a Jiberated 
slave, who arrived at Rangoon some time in the 
month of October. There he /ell into the hands 
of some designing individuals, who, after repre- 
senting to the King of Ava that a Turkish ambas- 
sador had arrived at Rangoon in a state of illness, 
induced him to send down to that place an official, 
named Moung Galay, with orders to cure and bring 
on His Excellency to Mandalay. This was actually 
dome ; and the Golden Foot, being flattered with 
the idea that the Commander of the Faithful had 
really sent an embassy, and that no doubt there 
were presents of immense value coming from some 
ship or fleet in the Irawaddi, entertained Shereef 
Mohammed right royally, presenting him with money 
for himself and ptecious stones for the Sultan, in 
anticipation of those which he believed to be on 
the way; and after transacting all the necessary 
bu'S'^ess witli His Majesty, the /j<?/^^/(7-ambassador 
aiii i.is attendants set off in all haste for Rangoon, 
where a quarrel about the division of the spoil led 
to a full exposure of the imposition. The cook of 
the “mission" had been promised a gift of 300 
rupees on their return to Rangoon, and on applying 
for it found his claim repudiated. In a fit of rage 
he revealed the whole affair to the police. 

Shereef Mohammed, the mock ambassador (ac- 
cording to the Rangooft Gazeite\ stated that he had 
been induced by Moung Galay, and a broker 
named Hassan, who acted as interpreter, and com- 
posed a letter in the name of the Sultan, to play 
the perilous part he did. The trio laid the blame 
on each other, and each in turn disclaimed having 
absorbed the spoils—somewhere about 30,000 
rup^es..^ Moung Galay, who was accused by one 
of the p^irty* of living, taken the lion's share, was 

brought to Rangoon; 

. he had the express autho- 

rity tkke up “ the ambassador," 
whi^. ^ ajpf .undoubted fact, and that it was im- 
!^»he T^otild expose his family, who were aP 
in^Ii May, to the cruel vengeance of an offenrlr 
, - ♦ Bombay Gazette, 
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despot, he was released, though strongly suspected 
by the British authorities to have been the head 
and front of the whole affair.* 

So much confusion existed about this mock 
ambassador, that, some weeks before, the Rangooti 
paper stated that an Egyptian minister had gone 
to the Court of Ava, and that the impostor was the 
cook of the real mission, the members of which 
had died on their way to Burmah; and he had been 
thus encouraged to take their papers and assume 
tlieir character. 

Whether it was in connection with the intended 
proclamation of the Queen as Empress at Delhi, 
or with the anticipated Jtmine, it is impossible lo 
say; but in the Decej|™y^of 1876 a curious pre 
diction was circulatdprT^'3 seers and astrologer^ 
in Puducottah, a i^f the district of 1 anjore, 
and formerly d of the diman or 

Hereditary PolifP^ F on the 6tl ensuing 

Tamil month — jnding with ' X9tb 

of December — the ^ould appe 'ct, 

resembling a humai ure, in tb 
the east, and after three lays 
ocean. This phenomenon, they ? 
great and sudden calamities 
coast, after which there won' 
great plenty throughout Benga. 

In the middle of the month ti 
frontiers far apart reached Calcutta, 
the Luschais were becoming troub 
Suffering from a partial failure of th 
usual in such cases, they replenishe 
by a raid upon their neighbours 
event, which made it likely to b' 
tliat, according to 
number of human 
performance of 
these, as we F 
little of makir 

The oth'^ 
from Ki 
Khelat 
be Cc) 
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hikarporf^, when a formal agreement was entered a high crw rock, 

,toKat prince Mnjnr Sandemn to refer- 
;Src (luarrels to British arbitration^ the n^go- vice of 

v^iarangeri by the tnajor being fully ratified, by eng^^ . Of the^Wsafiy^ev^ O' 
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ttY A MAnARAJfAH, 

« > i Hindoo astronomy Krdiica is the diird m order. 

and in the TamU month, Karthica (November) th,s 
' constellation is supposed to have perahar potenc) • 
■amounLof Sti'*.‘pe> xhe Deepurtt on the lofty rock of Tnncomalee 
, f^K-, C. '“’•„hted at six p.m. in honour of this constellation, 

the the caldron which contains it ts flushed wii.i 

-nphor, and new cloths, of greater or lesser 
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